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PREFACE. 


Thb Bute of the Dutch Bepublio must ever be regarded as one of the 
leading events of modem times. . Without the birth of this great 
commonwealth, the various historkiel phenomena of tV iK^ixteenth and 
following centuries must liave either not existed, or hm a presented 
themi^ives under essential modifications. Itself an organised protest 
against ecclesiastical tyranny and universal empire, the Bepublic guarded 
with sagacity, at many critical periods in the world’s history, that 
balance of power which, among civilised statei^ ought always to be 
identical with the scales of Divine justice. The splendid empire of 
Charles the Fifth was erected upon the grave of liberty. It is a con- 
solation -to watch afterwards the gradual but triumphant resurrection 
of its spirit. From the hand-breadth of territory called the province ol 
Holland rises a which wages eighty years’ warfare with the most 
potent empire upon earth, and which, during the progress of the 
struggle, becoming itself a mighty state, and binding about its own 
slender form a sone of the richest possessions of earth, from pole to 
iro^ finally dictates its decrees to the empire of Charles. 

1% much 4s each individual state but a member of one great inteN 
national commonwealth, and so close is the relationship between the 
whole human family, that it is impossible for a nation, even while 
struggling for itself, not to acquire something for all mankind. The 
maintenance of the right by the little provinces of Holland and Zealand 
in the sixteenth, by Holland and England united in the seventeenth, 
and by the United States of America in the eighteenth centuries, forms 
but a single chapter in the great volume of human fate ; for the so- 
called revolutions of Holland, England, and America, are all links of one 
chain. ^ 

To the Dutch Bepublio, even more than to Florence at an earlier day, 
is the world indebM for practical instruction in that great science of 
political equilibrium which must always become more and more im- 
portant as the various states of the civilised world are pressed more 
(dosely together! and as the struggle for pre-eminence becomes more 
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feverish. Courage and skill in political and military combinations 
enabled William the Silent to overcome the most powerful and un- 
scrupulous monarch of his age. The same hereditary audacity and 
fertility of genius placed the destiny of Europe in the hands of William’s 
great-grandson, and enabled him to mould into an impregnalblfe barrier 
the various elements of opposition to the overshadowing monarchy of 
Louis XIV. As the schemes of the Inquisition and the unparalleled 
tyranny of Philip, in one century, led to the establishment of the Ke- 
public of the United Provinces, so, in the next, the revocation of the 
Nantes Edict and the invasion of Holland were avenged by the elevation 
of the Dutch stadholder upon the throne of the stipendiary Stua,rts. 

To all who speak the English language, the history of the great agony 
through whi^lvithe Kepublic of Hd^d was ushered into life must have 
peculiar interest, for it is a portion of the records of the Anglo-Saxon 
race — essentially the same, whether in Friesland, England, or Massachu- 
setts. 

A great naval and commercial commonwealth, occupying a sms#! 
portion of Europe, but conquering a wide empire by the private enter- 
prise of trading companies, girdling the world with its innumerable 
dependencies in Asia, America, Africa, Australia — exercising sove« 
reignty in Brazil, Guiana, the West Indies, New York, at the Capo of 
Good Hope, in Hindostan, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, New Holland — must 
always be looked upon with interest by Englishmen, as in a great 
measure the precursor in their own scheme of empire. For America 
the spectacle is one of still deeper import. The Dutch Republic origi- 
nated in the opposition of the rational elements of human nature to 
sacerdotal dogmatism and persecution — in the courageous res;’ stance 
of historical and chartered liberty to foreign despotism. “ To maintain,’* 
not to overthrow, was the device of the Washington of the sixteenth 
century, as it was the aim of our own hero and his great contemporaries. 

The great Western Republic, therefore — in whose Anglo-Saxon veins 
flows much of that ancient and kindred blood received from the nation 
once ruling a noble portion of its territory, and tracking its own poli- 
tical existence to the same parent spring of temperate human liberty — 
must look with affectionate interest upon the trials of the elder cordmon- 
wealth. These volumes recite the achievement of Dutch independence, 
for its recognition was delayed till the acknowledgment was superfluous 
and ridiculous. The existence of the Republic is properly to be dateil 
from the Union of Utrecht in 1581, while the final separation of terri- 
tory into independent and obedient provinces, into the Conjmonwealth 
of l^e United States and the Belgian provinces of Spain, was in reality 
effected by William the Silentj with whose death, three years subse 
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quently, the heroic period of the history may said to terminate. At 
this point these volumes close. Another series, with less attention to 
minute details, and carrying the story through a longer range of year.% 
will paint, the progress of the Republic in its palmy days, and narrate 
the establishment of its external system of dependencies and its interior 
combinations for self-government and European counterpoise. The 
lessons of history and the fate of free states can never be sufficiently 
pondered by those upon whom so large and heavy a responsibility for 
the maintenance of rational human freedom rests. 

I have only to add that this work is the result of conscientious re- 
search, and of an earnest desire to arrive at the truth. I have faithfully 
studied all the important contemporary chi*oniclers and later historians 
— Dutch, Flemish, French, Italian^panish, or German. Catholic and 
Protestant, Monarchist and Republican, have been consulted with the 
same sincerity. The works of Bor (whose enormous but indispensable 
folios form a complete magazine of contemporary state-papers, letters, 
and pamphlets, blended together in mass, and connected by a chain of 
artless but earnest narrative), of Meteren, De Thou, Burgundius, Hen- 
terus, Tassis, Viglius, Hoofd, Haraeus, Van der Haer, Grotius— of Van 
der Vynckt, Wagenaer, Van Wyn, De Jonghe, Kluit, Van Kampen, 
Dewez, Kappelle, Bakhuyzen, Groen van Prinsterer — of Ranke and Kau- 
mer, have been as familiar to me as those of Mendoza, Carnero, Cabrera, 
Herrera, Ulloa, Bentivoglio, Perez, Strada. The manuscript relations of 
those Argus-eyed Venetian envoys who surprised so many courts and 
cabinets in their moat unguarded moments, and dagueiTcotyped theii 
character and policy for the instruction of the crafty Republic, and 
wh^ reports remain such an inestimable source for the secret history 
ofche sixteenth century, have been carefully examined — especially the 
narratives of the caustic and accomplished Badovaro, of Suriano, and 
Michele. It is unnecessary to add that all the publications of M. Gach- 
ard — ^particularly the invaluable correspondence of Philip IL and of 
William the Silent, as well as the “ Archives et Correspondance ” of the 
Orange Nassau family, edited by the learned and distinguished Groen 
van Prinsterer, have been my constant guides through the labyrinth of 
Spanish and Netherland politics. The large and most interesting series 
of pamphlets known as “ The Duncan Collection,” in the Royal Library 
at the Hague, has also afforded a great variety of details by which 1 
have endeavoured to give colour and interest to the narrative. Besides 
these, and many other printed works, I have also had the advantage of 
perusing many manuscript histories, among which may be particular!}’ 
mentioned the works of Pontus Payen, of Renom de France, and of 
Pdsquier de la Barre ; while the vast collection of unpublished docu- 
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meats in the Bojal Archives of the Hague, of Brussels, sad of Dresden, 
baa furnished me with much new matter of great importance. 1 venture 
to hope that many years of labour, a portion of them in the archives 
of tyse countries whose history forms the object of my study, will not 
have.been entirely in vain ; and that the lovers of human pri(gbess, the 
believers in the capacity of nations for self-government and self-improve- 
ment, and the admirers of disinterested human genius and virtue, may 
find encouragement for their views in the detailed history of an heroic, 
people in its most eventful period, and in the life and death of the great 
man whose name and fame are identical with those of his country. 

No apology is offered for this somewhat personal statement. When 
an unknown writer asks the attention of the public upon an important 
theme, he is not only authorised, but required, to shew that by industry 
and earnestness he has entitled himself to a hearing. The author, too, 
keenly feels that he has no further claims than these, and he therefore 
most diffidently asks for his work the indulgence of his readers, 

I would take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to Dr 
Klemm, Hofrath and Chief Librarian at Dresden, and to Mr Von 
Weber, Ministerial-rath and Head of the Boyal Archives of Saxony, 
for the courtesy and kindness extended to me 40 uniformly during the 
course of my researches in that city, I would also speak a word ol 
sincere thanks to Mr Campbell, Assistant-Librarian at the Hague, for 
his numerous acts of friendship during the absence of his chief, M. Hol- 
trop. To that most distinguished critic and historian, M. Bakhuyzen 
van den Brinck, Chief Archivist of the Netherlands, I am under deep 
obligations for advice, instruction, and constant kindness, during my 
residence at the Hague ; and I would also signify my sense of the 
courtesy of Mr Charter-Master de Schwane, and of the accuracy vn1;h 
which copies of MSS. in the archives were prepared for me by his care. 
Finally, I would allude in the strongest language of gratitude and respect 
to M. Qachard, Archivist-Qeneral of Belgium, for his unwearied courtesy 
and manifold acts of kindness to me during my studies in the Boval 
Archives of Brussels, 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


The north-western comer of the vast 
plain which extends from the German 
Ocean to the Ural Mountains, is occu- 
pied by the countries called the Nether- 
lands. This small triangle, enclosed 
between France, Germany, and the 
sea, is divided by the modem king- 
doms of Belgium and Holland into two 
nearly equal portions. Our earliest 
information concerning this territory 
is derived from the Romans. The 
wars waged by that nation with the 
northern barbarians have rescued the 
(lamp island of Batavia, with its neigh- 
bouring morasses, from the obscurity 
in which they might have remained 
for ages, before anything concerning 
land or people would have been made 
known by the native inhabitants. Ju- 
lius Cajsar has saved from oblivion the 
heroic savages who fought against his 
legions in defence of their dismal 
homes with ferocious but unfortunate 
patriotism; and the great poet of Eng- 
land, learning from the conqueror’s 
Commentaries the name of the boldest 
tribe, has kept the Nervii, after almost 
twenty centuries, still fresh and fami- 
liar in our ears. 

I Tacitus, tom has described with 
lingular minuftness the struggle be- 
tween the people of these regions and 
the power of Rome, overwhelming, 
although tottering to its fall ; and has, 
moreover, devoted several chapters of 
his work upon Germ^y to a descrip- 
|tion of the most remarkable Teutonio 
pribes of the Netherlands. 

Goograplucally and ethnographically. 


L 

the Low Countries belong both to Gaul 
and to Germany. It is even doubtful 
to which of the two the Batavian 
island, which is the. core of the whole 
country, was reckoned by the Romans. 
It is, however, most probable that 
all the land, with the exception of 
Friesland, was considered a part of 
Gaul. 

Three great rivers — ^the Rhine, the 
Meuse, and the Scheld — had deposited 
their slime for ages among the dunes 
and sandbanks heaved up by the ocean 
around their mouths. A delta was 
thus formed, habitable at last for man. 
It was by nature a wide morass, in 
which oozy islands and savage forests 
were interspersed among lagoons and 
shallows; a district lying partly below 
the level of the ocean at its higher 
tides, subject to constant oveiSow 
from the rivers, and to frequent and 
terrible inundations by the sea. 

The Rhine, leaving at last the re- 
gions where its storied lapse, through 
so many ages, has been consecrated 
alike by Nature and art — by poetry 
and eventful truth— flows reluctantly 
through the basalt portal of the Seven 
Mountains into the open fields which 
extend to the German Sea. After 
entering this vast meadow, the stream 
divides itself into two branches, be- 
coming thus the two-homed Rhine of 
Virgil, and holds in these two arms 
the island of Batavia. 

The Meuse, taking its rise in the 
Vosges, pours itself through the Ar- 
dennes Wood, pierces the rocky ridgee 

A 
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upon <ilio south-eastern frontier of the ments, was unconsciously educating 
Low Countries, receives the Sambre itself for its great struggle with the 
in the midst of that picturesque an- still more savage despotism of man. 
thracito basin where now stands the The whole territory of the Nether- 
city of Namur, and then moves to- lands was girt with forests. An ex« 
wai^ tho north, through nearly the tensive belt of woodland ski ted the 
whole length of the coirntry, till it sea-coast, reaching beyond the mouths 
mingles its waters with the Rhine. of the Rhine. Along the outer edge 
The Scheld, almost exclusively a of this barrier, the dunes cast up by 
Belgian river, after leaving its foun- the sea were prevented by the close 
tains in Picardy, flows tl^ough the tangle of thickets from drifting further 
present provinces of Flanders and inward, and thus formed a breastwork 
Hainault. In Caesar’s time it was which time and art were to strengthen, 
suffocated before reaching the sea in The groves of Haarlem and the Hague 
quicksands and thickets, which long are relics of this ancient forest. The 
afforded protection to the savage in- Badahuenna Wood, horrid with Druidic 
habitants against the Roman arms, and sacrifices, extended across the eastern 
which the slow process of nature and line of the vanished lake of Flevo. 

untiring industry of man have The vast Hercynian forest, nine days’ 
since conveHed into the archipelago journey in breadth, closed in the 
of Zeland and South Holland. These country on the German side, stretch- 
islands were unknown to the Romans, ing from the banks of the Rhine to the 
Such were the rivers which, with remote regions of the Dacians, in such 
their numerous tributaries, coursed vague immensity (says the conqueror 
through the spongy land. Their fre- of the whole country) that no Qeman, 
quent overflow, when forced back after travelling sixty days, had ever 
upon their currents by the stormy sea, reached, c^r even heard of, its corn- 
rendered the country almost uninha- mencement. On the south, the famous 
bitahle. Here, within a half -submerged groves of Ardennes, haunted by faun 
territory, a race of wretched ichthyo- and satyr, embower^ the country, and 
phj^ dwelt upon terpen, or mounds, separated it from Celtic Gaul, 
which they had raised, like beavere. Thus inimdated by mighty rivers, 
above the almost fluid soil. Here, at quaking beneath the level of the ocean, 
a later day, the enme race chained the lilted about by hirsute forests, this 
tyrant Ocean and his mighty streams low land, nether land, hollow land, or 
into subserviency, forcing them to fer- Holland, seemed hardly deserving the 
tilise, to render commodious, to cover arms of the all-accomplished Roman, 
with a beneficent network of veins Yet foreign tyranny, from the earliest 
and arteries, and to bind by watery ages, has coveted this meagre territory 
highways with the furthest ends of the as lustfully as it has sought to wrest 
world, a country disinherited by nature from their native possessors those lands 
of its righto. A region, outcast of with the fatal gift of beauty for their 
ocean and earth, wrested at last from dower ; while the genius of liberty hjxs 
both domains their richest treasures. inspxrcKl as noble a resistance to op- 
A race, eegaged for generations in pression here as it ever aroused in 
stubborn cc^et with the angry ele- Grecian or Italian breastra 

IL 

It can never be satisfactorily ascer- ready overspread many portions of 
jained who were the aboriginitl inhabi- Asia Minor, Greece, Germany, the 
CantSi The record does not reach be- British Islands, France, and Spain, had 
yondi Ctesar’s epoch, and he found the been long settled in Belgic Gaul, and 
territory on the. left of the Rhine constituted the bulk of its population, 
mainly tnlanted by tribes d €^tio Checked in its w^ward moyement by 
family That laige division of the the Atlantic, its current began to flow 
Indo-mropean group whidi had al- backwards towards its foimtoins, so 
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(hat the GalUe portkm of the Nether* 
land i*o|wj[at^n was derived from the 
origi^ race in its earlier wauderinga 
aid from the later and refluent tide 
coming out of Celtio Gaul. The 
modem# i^pellation o£ the Walloons 
points to &e aflhiity of their anoestors 
with the GaUiOy Welsh, and Gaelic 
family. The Belgss were in many re- 
spects a superior race to most ol their 
blood-allies. They were, according to 
Cfflsar’a testimony, the In'avest oi all 
the Celts. This may be in part attri- 
buted to the presence of sevml Ger- 
man tribes, who, at this period, had 
already forced t^ir way across the 
Uhine, mingled thdr qualities with the 
Belgio material, and lent an additional 
mettle to the Celtic blood. The heart 
of the country was thus inha^ted^ bv 

When the Cimbri and- their asso- 
ciates, about a century before our era, 
made their memorable onslaught upon 
Home, the early inhabitants of the 
Rhine island of Batavia, who were pro- 
bably Celts, joined in the expedition. 
A recent and tremendous inundation 
had swept away their miserable homes, 
and even the trees of the forests, and 
had thus rendered them still more ^ssa- 
tisfied with their gloomy abodes. The 
island was deserted of its population. 
At about the same period a civil dis- 
sension among the Chatti — a powerful 
Germw race within the Hercynian 
forest — resulted in the expatriation of 
a portion of the people. The exiles 
sought a new home in the empty 
Rhine island, called it ** Bei^wWf' or 
good-meadow,” and were themselv^ 
called, thenceforward, Batavi^ or Ba- 
tavians. 

These according to Taci- 

tus, were the hfavest of all the Ger- 
mana the Chatti, of whom they 
formed a p<nrt;ion, were a pre-eminentlv 
warlike race. Others go to battle,^' 
says the historian,, ** these go to war.” 
Their- bodies were more hardv, their 
minds .more vigorous, than those of 

other tribes. Theiy y<ymg men cut 

bf-ir ^11 they ha d 

slain an of llwttic. 


I in the midst of carnage and plunder, 
they, for the first time, bared then 
faces. The cowardly and sluggish, 
only, remained unshorn. They wore 
an iron ring, too, or shackle upon their 
necks until they had performed the 
same achievement, a symbol which 
they then threw away as the emblem 
of sloth. The Batavians were ever 
spoken of by the Romans with entire 
respect. They conquered the Belgians, 
they forced the free Frisians to pay 
tribute, but they called the Batavians 
riseir frienda The tax-gatherer never 
invaded thek island. Honourable 
alliance united them with the Romana 
It was, however, the alliance of the 
giant and the dwarf. The Roman 
gained glory and empire, the Batavian 
gained nothing but the hardest blowa 
The Batavian cavalry became famous 
thi'oughout the B^ublio and the Em- 
pire. They were the favourite troops 
of Caesar, and with reason, for it was 
their valour which turned the tide of 
battle at Pharsalia. From the death 
of Julius down to the times of Vespa- 
sian, the Batavian legion was the 
imperial body guard, the Batavian 
islaskd the basis of operations in the 
Roman wars with Gaul, Germany, and 
Britain. 

Beyond the Batavians, upon the 
north, dwelt the great Fiisian family, 
occupying the regions between the 
Rhine and Ems. The Zuyder Zee and 
the Dollarl^ both caused by the ter- 
rific inundations of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and not existing at this period, 
did not then interpose boundaries be- 
tween kindred tribes. All formed a 
homogeneous nation of pure German 
origin. 

Thus, the population of the country 
was partly Celtic, partly German. Of 
these two element^ disHimilar in their 
tendencies and always difllcult to blend, 
the Netherland people has ever been 
compounded. A certain fatality of his- 
tory has perpetually helped to separate 
still more widely these constituents, 
instead of detecting and stimulating 
the elective affinities which existed. 
Religion, too, upon all great historical 
OGcasions, has acted as the most power- 
ful of dimlvents. Otherwise, had sc 
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Qumy valuable and contraated oharao* clean in their peraons; nor among thenj 
teristiGB been early fused into a whole, is ever seen any man or woman, as 
it wouM be difficult to shew a race elsewhere, squalid in ragged garments, 
more richly endowed by Nature for At all ages they are apt for military 
dominion and progress than the Belgo- service. The old man goes forth to the 
Germanic people. fight with equal strength o^ breast, 

Physically the two races resembled with limbs as hardened by cold and 
each other. Both were of vast stature, assiduous labour, and as contemptuous 
The gigantic Gaul derided the Roman of all dangers, as ^e young. Not one 
soldiers as a band of pigmies. The of them, as in Italy is often the case, 
German exdted astonishment by his was ever known to cut ofiP his thumbs 
huge body and muscular limbs. Both to avoid the service of Mars.” 
were fair, with fierce blue eyes, but The polity of each race differed 
the Celt had yellow hair floating over widely from that of the other. The 
his . riioulders, and the German long government of both may be said to 
locks of fiery red, which he even dyed have been republican, but the Gallic 
with woad to heighten the favourite tribes were aristocracies, in which the 
colour, and wore twisted into a war* influence of clanship was a predomi- 
knot upon the top of his head. Here nant feature; while the German sys- 
the German’s Jove of fineiy ceased. A tern, although nominally regal, was in 
simple tunic fastened at his throat with reality democratic. In Gaul were two 
a thorn, while his other garments de- orders, the nobility and the priest- 
fined and gave full play to his limbs, hood, while the people, says Csesar, 
completed his costume. The Gaul, on were all slaves. The knights or nobles 
the contrary, was so fond of dress that were all trained to arms. Each went 
the Romans divided his race respec- forth to battle, followed by his depen- 
tively into long-haired, breeched, and dents, wl^e a chief of all the clans 
go^vned Gaul (Gallia comata, braccata, was appointed to take command during 
togata). He was fond of brilliant and the war. The prince or chief govemox 
parti-coloured .clothes, a taste which was elected annually, but only by the 
survives in the Highlander’s costume, nobles. The people had no rights at 
He covered his neck and arms with all, and were glad to assign themselves 
golden chains. The simple and fero- as slaves to any noble who was strong 
cious German wore no decoration save enough to protect them. In peace the 
his^ iron ring, from which his first Druids exercised the main functions of 
hoxhicide relieved him. The Gaul was government. They decided all con- 
irascible, furious in his wrath, but less troversies, civil and criminal. To rebel 
formidable in a sustained conflict with against their decrees was punished by 
a powerful foe. " All the Gauls are of exclusion from the sacrifices — a most 
very high stature,” pays a soldier who terrible excommunication, through 
fought under^ Julian (Amm, Marcel, which the criminal was cut off from 
XV. 12. 1). " They are white, golden- all intercourse with ids fellow crea* 
haired,terriblem the fierceness of their tures. * 

eyes, greedy of quarrels, bragging and With the Germans the sovereignty 
insolent. A .Iwmd of strangers could resided in the great assembly of the 
not resist one of them in a ^rswl, people. There were slaves, indeed, 
assiB^ by his strong blue-eyed wife, but m small number, consisting either 
especially when she b^ins, gnashing of prisoners of war or of those unfor- 
her teeth, her neck swollen, brandish- tunates who had forfeited their liberty 
ing her vast and snowy arms, and in games of chance. Their chieftains 
kicking with ^ her heels at the same although called by the Romans princes 
time, to deliver her fisticuffs, like bolts and kings, were, in reality’> genemls 
from the twisted strings of a catapult, chosen by universal suffice. Elected 
laie voices of manv hre threatening in the great asfteml^ to preside in 
and formidable. They are quick to war, they were raised on the shoulders 
anger, but quicklj^ appeased. All are of martial freemen^ amid wild battle 
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cH«s and the clash of spear ai^d shield. 
The arnqj consisted entirely of volun- 
teers, ana the soldier was for life in- 
famous who deserted the field while 
his chi|f remained alive. The same 
great assembly elected the village ma- 
gistrates, andMecided upon all impor- 
tant matters both of peace and war. 
At the full of the moon it was usually 
convoked. The nobles and the popu- 
lar delegates arrived at irregular inter- 
vals, for it was an inconvenience arising 
from their liberty, that two or three 
days were often lost in waiting for the 
delinquents. All state aflfaim were in 
the hands of this fierce democracy. 
The elected chieftains had rather au- 
thority to persuade than power to 
command. 

The Gauls were an agricultural 
people. They were not without many 
aits of life. They had extensive flocks 
and herds, and they even exported 
salted provisions as far as Borne. The 
truculent German, Ger-raann, Heer- 
mann, War-man, considered carnage the 
only useful occupation, and despised 
agriculture as enervating and ignoble. 
It was base, in his opinion, to gain by 
sweat what was more easily acquired 
by blood. The land was divided an- 
nually by the magistrates, certain 
farms being assigned to cer^in fami- 
lies, who were forced to leave them at 
the expiration of the year. They cul- 
tivated as a common property the 
lauds allotted by the magistrate, but 
it was easier to summon them to the 
battle-field than to the plough. Thus 
they were more fitted for the roaming 
and conquering life which Providence 
was to assign to them^or ages, than if 
they had become more prone to root 
tbemselve in the soil. The Gkuls 
built towns and villages. The German 
built his solitary hut where inclina- 
tion prompted. Close neighbourhood 
was not to his taste. 

In their -system of religion the two 
races were most _ widely contrasted. 
The^ Gauls were a priest-ridden race* 
The^ Druids were a dominant caste, 
presiding even over civil affairs, while 
in religious m^ttefs their authority 
was despotic. What wore the princi- 
ples of their wild theology will never 
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be thoroughly ascertained, but we 
know too much of its sanguinary rites. 
The imagination shudders to penetrate 
those sb^gy forests, ringing with the 
death-shrieks of ten thousand human 
victims, and with the hideous hymns 
chanted by smoke-and-blood-stained 
priests to the savage gods whom they 
served. 

The German, in his simplicity, had 
raised himself to a purer belief than 
that of the sensuous Roman or the 
superstitious Gaul. He believed in a 
single, supreme, almighty God, AU- 
Vater or All-Father. This divinity 
was too sublime to be incarnated or 
imaged, too infinite to be enclosed in 
temples built with hands. Such is 
the Roman’s testimony to the lofty 
conception of the German. Certain 
forests were consecrated to the unseen 
God, whom the eye of reverent faith 
could alone behold Thither, at stated 
times, the people repaired to worshipk 
They entered the sacred grove with 
feet bound together, in token of sub- 
mission, Those who fell were forbid- 
den to rise, but dragged themselves 
backwards on the ground Their rites 
were few and simple. They had no 
caste of priests, nor were they, when 
first known to the Romans, accustomed 
to offer sacrifice. It must be confessed 
that in a later age, a single victim, a 
criminal or a prisoner, was occasionally 
immolated. The purity of their reli- 
giop was soon stained by tkeir Celtic 
neighbouihood. In the course of the 
Roman dominion it became contami- 
nated, and at last profoimdly depraved. 
The fantastic intermixture of Roman 
mythology with the gloomy but modi- 
fied superstition of Romanised Celts 
was not favourable to the simple cha- 
racter of German theology. The en- 
tire extirpation, thus brought about, 
of any conceivable system of religion, 
prepared |he way for a true revelation. 
Within that little river territory, amid 
those obscure morasses of the Rhine 
and Scheld, three great forms of roll 
gion— the sanguinary superstition of 
Druid, the sensuous polytheism of 
the Roman, the elevated but dimly 
raping creed of the German — stood 
lor oentnriesfface to face, until, having 
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mutually debased and destroyed each nor odours upon the liiiietdl pyre^ but 
oth«v they jdl faded away in the pure the anns and the war-horse of the de- 
light of Christianity. prted were burned and buried with 

Thus contrasted were Gaul and Ger- nim. The turf was his only sepulchre, 
man in religious and political systems, the memory of his valour his only 
The diflference was no loss remarkable monument Even tears were forbidden 
in their eocisl oharaoteristioe. The to the men. It was esteemed honour- 

Gaul was singularly unchaste. The able,’* says the historian, “ for women 
marriage state was almost imknown. to lament, for men to remember.'’ 
Hany tribes lived In most revolting The parallel need be pursued no 
and moestuouB concubinage; brethren, further. Thus much it was necessary 
parents, and children having wives in to recall to the historical student cou- 
common. The German was loyal as ceming the prominent characteristics 
the Celt was diaaolute. Alcme among by which the two gpreat races of the 
barbarians, he cont^ted himself with land wire distinguished : characteris- 
a single wife, save that a few digni- tics which time has rather hardened 
taries, fiom motives of polioy, were than effaced. In the contrast and the 
permitted a laiger number. On the separation lies the key to much of 
marriage day the German offered pre- their history. Had Providence per- 
•ents to his bride — not the bracelets mitted a fusion of the two races, it is 
and golden necklaces with which the possible, from their position, and from 
Gaul adorned his fait-hairod concubine, ihe geographical and historical link 
but oxen and a bridled horse, a sword, which they would have afforded to the 
a shield, and a ^ar — symbols that dominant tribes of Europe, that a 
thenceforward she was to share his world-empire might have been the re- 
labours and to become a portion of suit, different in many respects from 
himself. any which^has ever arisen. Specula- 

They differed, too, in the honours tions upon what might Have been are 
paid to the dead. The fimerals of the idle. It is well, however, to ponder 
Gauls were pompous. Both burned the many misfortunes resulting from 
the corpse, but the Celt cost into thC a mutual repulsion, which, under other 
flames favourite animals, and even circumstances and in other spheres, 
the most cherished slaves and depen- has been exchanged for mutual attrac- 
dents of the master. Vast monuments tion and support, 
of stone or piles of earth were raised It is now necessary to sketch rapidly 
above the ashes of the dead. Soattereti the political transformations under- 
relics of ihe Celtic age are yet visible gone by the country, from the early 
throughout Europe, in these huge but period down to the middle of the six- 
unsightly memorialiL teenth century ; the epoch when the 

The German was not ambitious at long conflict commenced, out of which 
the grave. He threw neither garments the Batavian republic was bora. 

HI 

The earliest chapter in the history all lifS soon defeated, and sue for mercy, 
of the Keriieriao^ was written by^iheir The Nervii, true to the German blood 
conqueror. Celtic Gaul is already in in their veins, swear to die rather than 
the power of Rome; the Belgio tribes, surrender. ITiey, at least, are worthy 
alumied at the approaching dang^, of their cause. Cessar advances against 
arm against the univerMd tyrant. In- tiiem at the head of eight legiona 
flammable, quick to strike, but too Drawn up on the banks of the Sambre, 
fickle to prevail against so j^werful a they await the Roman's approacH. In 
foe, they hastily form a league of al- three days’ march Ciesar comes up 
most every clan. At the fii^ blow oi with them, pitches his camp upon a 
Ceesar’a sword, the frail confederacy, steep hill BlopiDg‘‘dowii to the river, 
fa^ asunder like a rope of samd. The and sends some Cavalry across. Hardly 
tribes scatter in all diiWiionB. Keariy have the Roman horsemen crossbd the 
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itream, than the Nervii rush from the from many German races to Rome 
wooded hill>top, OTerthrow' hofse and were the consequence of these great 
rider, plimge in one great mass into achievements. Among others the Bata- 
the current, and, directly afterwards, vians formed an alliance with the 
are seen charging up the hill into the masters of the world. Their position 
midst OT the enemy s force. ** At the was always an honourable one. They 
same moment,” says the conqueror, were justly proud of paying no tribute, 
"they seemed in the wood, in the but it was, perhaps, because they had 
river, and Within our lines.” There nothing to pay. They had few cattle, 
is a panic among the Romans, but it is they could give no hides and horns 
brief. Eight veteran Roman lemons, like the Frisians, and they were there- 
with the world’s victor at their head, fore allowed to furnish only their 
are too much for the brave but undis- blood. From this time forth their 
ciplined Nervii Snatching a shield cavalry, which was the best of Ger- 
from a soldier, and otherwise wnarmed, many, became renowned in the Ro- 
Caesar throws himself into the hottest man army upon every battle-ftejd of 
of the fight. The battle rages foot to Europe, 

foot and hand to hand; but the hero’s It is melancholy, at a later moment^ 
skill, with the cool valour of his troops, to find the brave Batavians distin- 
proves invincible as ever. The Nervii, guished in the memorable expedition 
true to their vow, die, but not a man of Germanicus to crush the liberties 
surrenders. They fought upon that of their German kindred. They are 
day till the ground was heaped with for ever associated with the sublime 
their dead, while, as the foremost fell but misty Image of the great Hermann, 
thick and fast, their comrades, says the hero, educated in Rome, and aware 
the Roman, sprang upon their piled-up of the colossal power of the empire, 
bodies, and hurled their javelins at the' who yet, by his genius, valour, and 
enemy as from a hill. They fought political adroitness, preserved for Gen 
like men to whom life without liberty many her nationality, her purer relb 
was a curse. They were not defeated, gion, and perhaps even that noble 
but exterminated. Of many thousand language wmch her late-flowering lite< 
fighting men went home but five hun- rature "has rendered so illustrious-— 
dred. Upon reaching the place of re- but they are associated as enemies, not 
fuge where they had bestowed their or friends. 

women and children, Ctesar found, Galba, succeeding to the purple upon 

after the battle, that there were but the suicide of Nero, dismissed the Bata- 
three of their senators left alive. So vian life-guards to whom he owed his 
perished the Nervii. Caesar commanded elevation. He is murdered. Otho and 
nis legions to treat with respect the Vitellius contend for the succession, 
little remnant of the tribe which had while all eyes are turned upon the eight 
just fallen to y eU the empty ec h o of Batavian regiments. In their hands 
his glory- and tnen," wim nardly a the scales of empire seem to rest, 
breathmg pause, he proceeded to anni- They declare for Vitellius, and the 
hilate the Aduatici, the Menapii, and civil war begins. Otho is defeated ; 
the Morini. Vitellius acknowledged by Senate and 

Gaul being thus pacified, as, with people. Fearing, like his predecessors, 
sublime irony, he expresses mmself the imperious turbulence of the Bata^ 
concemit^ a country some of whose vian legions, he, too, sends them into 
tribes had been annihilated, some sold Germany. It was the signal for a long 
as slaves, and others hunted to their and extensive revolt, which had well* 
lairs like beasts of prey, the conqueror nigh overturned the Roman power in 
departed for Italy. Legations for peace Gaul and Lower Germany. 

IV. 

Claiidius Civilis ^as a Batavian of 1 years in the Roman armies. His Teu- 
noblc race, who had seiwed twenty-five | tonic name has perished, for, like most 
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savages wbo l;)dcpm6 deiiiiseafi of a uiised 8UC06i9s> and the doAynfall of thf 
civiUse^ itate, he had aesuxned an Boman world • loepired by her pro* 
appc^Ution in the ton^e of hia supe* phecies, many tribes of Germany sent 
riors. He was a soldier of fortune^ large subsidies to the Batavian chief, 
and had fought wherever the Boman The details of the revolt have been 
eagles flew. After a quarter of a cen- carefully preserved by Tacitins^ and 
tury’s service he was sent in chains to form one of his grandest and most ela- 
Borne, and his brother executed, both borate pictures. The spectacle of a 
falsely charged with conspiracy. Such brave nation, inspired by the soul of 
were the iriumphs adjudged to Bata^ one great man and rising against an 
vian auxiliaries. He escaped with life, overwhelming despotism, will always 
and was disposed to consecrate what speak to the heart, from generation to 
remained of it to a nobler cause. Civilis generation. The battles, the sieges, 

, was no barl»rian. Like the German the defeats, the indomitable spirit of 
hero Arrnin i, u s, he had received a Civilis, ^tiU flaming most brightly 
Boman education, and had learned when the clouds were darkest around 
the degraded condition of Rome. He him, have been described by the great 
knew the infamous vices of her rulers ; historian in hia most powerful manner, 
he retained an unconquerable love for The high-born Roman has thought the 
liberty and for hia own race. Desire noble barbarian’s portrait a subject 
to avenge his own wrongs was mingled worthy his genius, 
with loftier motives in his breast. He The struggle was an unsuccessful 
knew that the sceptre was in the gift one. After many victories and many 
of the Batavian soldiery. Galba had overthrows, Civilis was left alone. The 
been murdered, Otho had destroyed Gallic tribes fell off, and sued for peaca 
himself, and ViteUius, whose weekly Vespasian, victorious over Vitelliiis 
gluttgpy cost the empire more gold proved toq powerful for his old com- 
(han would have fed the whole Bata- rade. Even the Batavians became 
Tian population and converted their weary of the hopeless contest, while 
whole island-morass into fertile pas- fortune, after much capricious hovoi'- 
turea, was contending for the purple ing, settled at last upon the Roman 
with Vespasian, once an obscure adven- side. The imperial commander Ceria- 
timer like Civilis himself, and even his lis seized the moment when the cause 
friend and companion in arms. It of the Batavian hero was most despe- 
seemed a time to strike a blow for rate to send emissaries among his tribe, 
freedom. and even to tamper with the myste- 

By 1^ courage, eloquence, and talent rious woman whose prophecies had so 
for political combinations, Civilis effect- inflamed hia imagination. These iu- 
ed a general confederation of all the trigues had their effect. The fidelity 
Netherland tribes, both Celtic and Ger- of the people was sapped ; the pro- 
man. For a brief moment there was phetess fell away from her worshipper, 
a united people, a Batavian common- and foretold ruin to his cause. The 
wealth. He found another source of Batavians murmured that their de- 
strength in German superstition. On struction was inevitable, that one na- 
the banks of the Lippe, near its con- tion could not arrest the slavery which 
fluence with the Rhine, dwelt the was destined for the whole world. 
Vii^gin Velleda, a Bructerian weird How large a part of the human race 
woman, who exercised vast influence were the Batavians ? What were they 
over the warriors of her nation. Dwell- in a contest with the whole Romau 
ing alone in a lofty tower, shrouded in empire ? Moreover, they were not op- 
a wild forest, she was revered as an pressed with tribute. They were o^ 
oracle. Her answers to the demands expected to furnish men and valour 
of her worshippers concerning future to their proud allies. It was the next 
events were delivered only to a chosen thing to liberty. ,If they were to have 
few. To Civilis^ who had formed a rulers, it was better to serve a Roman 
close friendship with her, she pro- emperor than a German witoh. 
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Thus munnured the people. Had was accessible by river and canal. The 
Oivijis be^ successful, he would have patriotic spirit which he had for a 
been deified; but his misfortunes, at moment raised, had abandoned him; 
last, made him odious in spite of his his allies had deserted him; he stood 
heroism. But the Batavian was not a alone and at bay, encompassed by the 
man tl be crushed, nor had he lived hunters, with death or surrender as 
BO long in the Roman service to be his only alternative. Under such cir- 
outmatched in politics by the barbar- cumstances, Hermann could not have 
ous Germans. He was not to be sacri- shewn more courage or conduct, nor 
ficed as a peace-offering to revengeful have terminated the impossibl^struggle 
Rome. Watching from beyind the with greater dignity or adroitness. 
Rhine the progress of defection and The contest of Civilis with Rome 
the decay of national enthusiasm, he contains a remarkable foreshadowing 
determined to be beforehand with of the future conflict with Spain, 
those who were now his enemies. He through which the Batavian republic, 
accepted the offer of negotiation from fifteen centuries later, was to be 
Cerialis. The Roman general was founded. The characters, the events, 
eager to grant a full pa^on, and to the amphibious battles, desperate 
re-enlist BO*brave a soldier in the ser- sieges, slippery alliances, the traits of 
vice of the empire. generosity, audacity, and cruelty, the 

A colloquy was agreed upon. The generous confidence, the broken faith, 
bridge across the Nabalia was broken seem so closely to repeat themselves, 
asunder in the middle, and Cerialis that , history aj^jeata Jto«.preaent-..the 
and Civilis met upon the severed sides, selfsamft .d^^m^ 

The placid stream by which Roman ftgaip, witR-but a. change. 
enterprise had connected the waters of of coatTOe. There is more ^n a 
the Rhine with the lake of Flevo, fanciful resemblance between Civilis 
flowed between the imperial com- and William the Silent, two heroes of 
mander and the rebel cbieftain, ancient German stock, wbo had learned 

. . . . . the arts of war and peace in the service 

Here the story abruptly terminates, of a foreign and haughty world-empire. 
The remainder of the Roman’s nar- Determination, concentration of pur- 
rative is lost, and upon that broken pose, constancy in calamity, elasticity 
bridge the form of the Batavian almost preternatural, self-denial, con- 
hero disappears for ever. His name summate craft in political combina- 
fades from history: not a syllable tions, personal fortitude, and passionate 
is known of his subsequent career; patriotism, were the heroic elements 
everjdhing is buried in the profound in both. The ambition of each was 
oblivion which now steals over the subordinate to the cause which he 
scene where he was the most imposing served. Both refused the crown, al- 
8’Ctor. though each, perhaps, contemplated, in 

The soul of Civilis had proved in- the sequel, a Batavian realm of which 
sufficient to animate a whole people ; he would have been the inevitable 
yet it was rather owing to position chief, ^th offered the throne to a 
than to an^ personal inferionty, that Gallic prince, for Classicus was but the 
his name did not become as illustrious prototype of Anjou, as Brinno of Bre- 
as that of Hermann. The German pa- derode, and neither was destined, in 
triot was neither braver nor wiser than this world, to see his sacrifices crowned 
the Batavian, but he had the infinite with success, 
forests of his fatherland to protect The characteristics of the two great 
him. Every lemon which plunged races of the land portrayed themselves 
into those unfathomable depths was in the Roman and the Spanish struggle 
forced to retreat dirfJlstrously, or to with much the same colours. The 
perish m^rably. Civilis was hemmed Southrons, inflammable, petulant, au- 
m by the ocean ; his cotmtry, long the dacious, wepe the first to assault and 
basis of Roman military operationSi to defy the itpperial power in both re- 
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volts : while the iuhabitanta oi the j their followers : while the German 


northern provinces, slower to be 
aroused, but of more enduring wrath, 
were less ardent at the commencement, 
but, alone, steadfast at the close of the 
contest. In both wars the southern 
Celts fell awa/ from the league, their 
courageous but corrupt chieftains hav- 
ing been purchased with imperial gold 
to bring about the abject submission of 


Obscure but important movements 
in the regions of eternal twilight, re- 
volutions, of which history has been 
silent, in the mysterious depths of Asia, 
outpourings of human rivers along the 
sides of the Altai Mountains, convul- 
siona up-heaving remote realms and 
unknown dynasties, shock after shock 
throbbing throughout the barbariam 
world, and dying upon the edge of 
civilisation, vast throes which ^ake 
the earth as precursory pangs to the 
birth of a new empire — as dying symp- 
toms of the proud but effete realm 
which called itself the world; scattered 
hordes of sanguinary, grotesque savages 
pushed from their own homos, and 
hovering with vague purposes upon 
the Boman frontier, constantly re- 
pelled and perpetually reappearing in 
ever-increasing swarms, guided thither 
by a fierce instinct, or by mysterious 
laws — such are the well-known pheno- 
mena which preceded the fall of West- 
ern Borne, Stately, externally power- 
ful, although undermined and putre- 
scent at the core, the death-stricken 
empire still dashed back the assaults 
of its barbarous enemies. 

During the long struggle iaterven- 
.iig between the age of Vespasian and 
that of Odoacer, during all the pre- 
liminary ethnographical revolutions 
which preceded the great people’s 
wandering, the Netherl^ds remained 
subject provinces. Their country was 
imon the high road which led the 
Goths to Home. Those low and barren 
tracts were the outlying marches of 
the empire. Upon that destdate 
beach broke the first surf from the 
rising ocean of German freedom which 
was soon to overwhelm Borne. Yet, 
although the ancient landmarks wer^ 


Netherlands, although eventually sub- 
jugated by Rome, after a desperate 
struggle, were successful in the ^eat 
conflict with Spain, and tramjjled out 
of existence every vestige of her autho- 
rity. The Batavian republic took its 
rank among the leading powers of the 
eai-th; the Belgio provinces remained 
Roman, Spanish, Austrian property. 


soon well-nigh obliterated, the Nether- 
lands still remained faithful to the 
empire, Batavian blood was still poured 
out for its defence. 

By the middle of the fourth century, 
the Franks and Allemanians — alle- 
mtinner, all-men — a mass of united 
Germans, are defeated by the Emperor 
Julian at Strasburg, the Batavian ca- 
valry, as upon many other great occa- 
sions, saving the day for despotism. This 
achievement, one of the last in which 
the name appears upon historic record, 
was therefore as triumphant for the 
valour as it was humiliating to the 
true fame of the nation. Their indi- 
viduality soon afterwards disappears, 
the race having been partly exhaustecl 
in the Roman service, partly merged in 
the Frank and Frisian tribes who occupy 
the domains of their forefathers. 

For a century longer, Rome still re- 
tains its outward form, but the swarm- 
ing nations are now in full career. 
The Netherlands are successively or 
simultaneously trampled by Franks, 
Vandals, Alani, Suevi, Sixxons, Frisians, 
and even Sclavonians, as the gi'cat 
march of Germany to universal empire, 
which her prophets and bards had 
foretold, went majestically forward. 
The fountains of the frozen North 
were opened, the waters prevailed, but 
the ark of Christianity floated upon 
the flood. As the deluge assuaged, 
the earth had returned to chaos, the 
last pagan empire had been washed 
out of existence, but the faltering in- 
fancy of Christian Europe had begun. 

After the wanderings had subsided, 
the Netherlands are found with much 
the same ethnological character. The 
Frank dominion has succeeded the 
Roman, tbs German stock prepondo' 
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raies over tiie Oeliloi but the natioual 
iugredienta, althou^ in somewhat 
altered proportions, remain essentially 
as before. The old Belgee, having be- 
come Romanised in tongue and cus- 
toms, acc^t the new empire of the 
Franks, That people, however, pushed 
from its hold of the Rhine by thickly- 
tbrongi^ hordes of Gepi<fi, QuaA, 
Sarmati, Heruli, Saxons, Burgundians, 
moves towards the south and west. 
As the empire falls before Odoacer, 
they occupy Celtic Gaul with the Bel- 
gian portion of the Netherlands, while 
the Frisians, into which, ancient Ger- 
man tribe the old Batavian element 
has melted, not to be extinguished, 
but to renew its existence, the free 
Frisians,” whose name is synonymous 
with liberty, nearest blood relations of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, now occupy the 
northern portion, including the whole 
.future Emopean territory of the Dutch 
; republic. 

The history of the Pranks becomes, 
therefore, the history of the Nether- 
lands. The Frisians struggle, for se- 
veral centuries, against their dominion, 
imtil eventually subjugated by Charle- 
magne. They even encroach upon the 
Franks in Belgic Gaul, who are deter- 
mined not to yield their possessions. 
Moreover, the pious Merovingian /aiw- 
^ans desire to plant Christianity among 
the still pagan Frisians. Dagobert, 
son of the second Clotaire, advances 
against them as far as the Weser, takes 
possession of Utrecht, founds there 
the first Christian church in Friesland, 
and establishes a nominal dominion 
over the whole country. 

Yet the feeble Merovingians would 
have been powerless against rugged 
Friesland, had not their, dynasty al- 
ready merged in that puissant family 
of Brabant, which long wielded their 
power before it assumed their crown. 
It was Pepin of Heristal, grandson of 
the Netherlander, Pepin of Landen, 
who conquered the Frisian Radbod 
(a.d. 692), and forced him to exchange 
his royal for the ducal title. 

It was Pepin’s bastard, Charles the 
Hammer, whose- tremendous blows 
completed his father’s work. The new 
mayor of the palace soon drove the 
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Frisiaii chief into submission, and even 
into Christianity. A bishop's indis- 
cretion, however, neutralised the apos- 
tolic blows of the mayor. The pagan 
Radbod had already immersed one of 
his royal legs in the baptismal font, 
when a thought struck him. “ Where 
are my dead forefathers at present ? ” 
he said, tum'ng suddenly upon Bishop 
Wolf ran. “ In hell, with aU other un- 
believers,” was the imprudent answer. 
"Mighty well,” replied Radbod, re- 
moving his leg, "then will I rather 
feast with my ancestors in the halls of 
Woden, than dwell with your little 
starvelLog band of Christians in 
heaven.” Entreaties and threats were 
unavailing. The Frisian declined posi- 
tively a rite which was to cause an 
eternal separation from his buried kin- 
dred, and he died, as he had lived, a 
heathen. His son, Poppo, succeeding 
to the nominal sovereignty, did not 
actively oppose the introduction of 
Christianity among his people, but 
himself refused to be converted. Re- 
belling against the Frank dominion, 
he was totally routed by Cliarles Mar- 
tell in a great battle (a.d. 750), and 
perished with a vast number of Fri- 
sians. The Christian dispensation, 
thus enforced, was now accepted by 
these northern pagans. The com- 
mencement of their conversion had 
been mainly the work of their brethren 
from Britain. The monk Wilfred was 
followed in a few years by the Anglo- 
Saxon Willibrod. It was he who de- 
stroyed the images of Woden in Wal- 
cheren, abolished his worship, and 
founded churches in North Holland. 
Charles Martell rewarded him with 
extensive domains about Utrecht, to- 
gether with many slaves and other 
chattels. Soon afterwards he was con- 
secrated Bishop of all the Frisians. 
Thus rose the famous episcopate of 
Utrecht. Another Anglo-Saxon, Win- 
fred, or Bonifacius, haid been equally 
active among his Frisian cousins. His 
crozier had gone hand in hand with 
the battle-axe. Bonifacius followed 
close upon the track of his orthodox 
coadjutor Charles. By the middle of 
the eighth oentuiy, some hundred thou- 
sand Frisians h^ been slaughtered, 
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(Vid as many more conyerted. The 
hammer which smote the Saracens at 
Tours was at last successful in beating 
the Netherlanders into Christianity. 
The labours of Bonifacius through 
Upper and Lower Germany were im- 
mense; but he, too, received great 
materM reward. He was created 
Archbishop of Mayence, Mid, upon the 
death of Willibrod, Bishop of Utrecht. 
Faithful to his mission, however, he 
met, heroically, a martyr’s death at 
the hands of the refractoiy pecans at 
UokkuHL Thus was Christianity esta- 
blished in the Netherlands. 

Under Charlemagne, the Frisituis 
often rebelled, making common cause 
with the Saxons. In 785, a.d., they 
were, however, completely subjugated, 
and never rose again until the epoch of 
their entire separation from the Frank 
empire, Charlemagne left them their 
name of free Frisians, and the property 
in their own land. The feudal system 
never took root in their soiL *^The 
Frisians,” says their statute book, 
“shall be free, as long as the wind 
blows out of the clouds and the world 
stands.” They agreed, however, to 
obey the chiefs whom the Frank mo- 
narch should appoint to govern them, 
according to their own laws. Those 
laws were collected, and are still ex- 
tant. The vernacular version of their 
Asega book contains their ancient cus- 
toms, together with the Frank addi- 
tions. The general statutes of Charle- 
magne were, of course, in vigour also ; 
but that great legislator knew too well 
the importance attached by all man- 
kind to local customs, to allow his 
imperial capitulars to interfere, un- 
necessarily, with the Frisian laws. 

Thus again the Netherlands, for the 
first time since the fall of Rome, were 
united under one crown imperial. 
They had already been once united, 
in their slavery, to Rome. Eight cen- 
turies pass away, and th^ are again 
united, in subjection, to Charlemagne. 
Their union was but in forming a 
single link in the chain of a new realm. 
The reign of Charlemagne had at last 
accomplished the promise of the sorcer- 
ess Vellcda and other soothsayerst A 
German race had re-established the 


empire of the worlth .The Nether- 
lands, like the other provinces of the 
great monarch’s dominion, wore govern- 
ed by crown-appointed functionaries, 
military and judicial. In the north- 
eastern, or' Frisian portion, however, 
the gi^ts of land were never in the 
form of revocable benefices or feuds. 
With this important exception, the 
whole country shared the fate, and 
enjoyed the general organisation of the 
empire. 

But Charlemagne came an ago too 
soon. The chao s which had brooded 
over Euro^ "StJlIJS Ih^di^olutidn of 
tMRS3IiraS*w6rT3i was still too absolute 

nent forms, even by his bold and con- 
structive genius. A soil, exhausted 
by the long culture of pagan empires, 
was to lie fallow for a still longer 
period. .The discordant elements out 
of which the Emperor had com- 
pounded his realm, did not coalesce 
during his lifetime. They were only 
held together by the vigourous grasp 
of the hand which had combined them. 
When the great statesman died, his 
empire necessarily fell to pieces. So- 
ciety had need of further disintegration 
before it could begin to reconstruct 
itself locally. A new civilisation was 
not to be im|^roviged by a single m ind. 
When ttia ona . man mui clVlIuiu a 
pe ^Ie f~" In the eighth and ninth cen- 
tifnSr there was not even a people 
to be civilised, ' The construction of 
Charles was, of necessity, temporary. 
His empire was supported by columns, 
which fell prostrate almost as soon as 
the hand of their architect was cold. 
His institutions had not struck down 
into the soil. There were no extensive 
and vigorous roots to nourish, from 
below, a flourishing empire through 
time and tempest. 

Moreover, the Carlovingian race had 
been exhausted by producing a race of 
heroes like the Pepins and the Charleses. 
The family became, soon, as contemp- 
tible as the ox-drawn, long-haired “ do- 
nothings ” whom it had expelled ; but 
it is not our task to describe the 
fortunes of the EmperoFs iniobla 
descendants. The realm was divided, 
subdivided, at rimes partially iwmitea, 
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like a family farm, among mouarchs 
incompetent alikp to hold, to delegate, 
or to resign the inheritance of the 
^eat warrior and lawgiver. The meek, 
bald, fat, stammering, simple Charles, 
or Louft), who successively sat upon 
his throne — princes, whose only his- 
toric individuality consists in these 
insipid appellations — had not the sense 
to comprehend, far less to develop, the 
plans of their ancestor. 

Charles the Simple was the last Car- 
lovingian who governed Lotharingia, 
in which were comprised most of the 
Netherlands and Friesland. The Ger- 
man monarch, Henry the Fowler, at 
that period c^ed King of the East 
Franks, as Charles of the West Franks, 
acquired Lotharingia by the treaty 
of Bonn, Charles reserving the sove- 
reignty over the kingdom during his 
lifetime. In 925, a,d., however, the 
Simpleton having been imprisoned and 
deposed by his own subjects, the Fowler 
was recognised King of Lotharingia, 
Thus the Netherlands passed out of 
France into Germany, remaining, still, 
provinces of a loose, disjointed empire. 

This is the epoch in which the vari- 
ous dukedoms, earldoms, and other 
petty sovereignties of the Netherlands 
became herecHtary. It was in the year 
922 that Charles the Simple presented 
to Count Dirk the territory of Holland, 
by letters patent. This narrow hook 
of land, destined, in future ages, to be 
the cr^e of a considerable empire, 
stretching through both hemispheres, 
was, thenceforth, the inheritance of 
Dirk's descendants. Historically, there- 
fore, he is Dirk L, Coimt of Holland. 

Of this small sovereign and his suc- 
cessors, the most powerful foe, for cen- 
turies, was the Bishop of Utrecht, the 
origin of whose greatness has been 
already indicated. Of the other Ne- 
therland provinces, now hereditary, the 
first in ra^ was Lotharingia, once the 
kingdom of Lothaire, now rfie dukedom 
of Lorraine. In 965 it was (divided into 
Upper and Lower Lorraine, of which 
the lower duchy alone belonged to the 
Netherlands. Two centuries later, the 
Counts of Louvafai, then occupying 
most of Brabant, obtained a permanent 
hold of Lower Lorraine, and began to 


call themselves Dukes of Brabant. 
The same principle of local indepen- 
dence and isolation which created these 
dukes, established the hereditary power 
of the counts and barons who formerly 
exercised jurisdiction imder them 
and others. Thus arose sovereign 
Counts of Namur, Hainault, Limburg, 
Zutphen, Dukes of Luxemburg and 
Gueldres, Barons of Mechlin, Mar- 
quesses of Antwerp, and others ; all 
petty autocrats. The most impoi^nt 
of all, after the house of Lorraine, were 
the Earls of Flanders; for the bold 
foresters of Charles the Great had soon 
wrested the sovereignty of their little 
territory from his feeble descendants, 
as easily as Baldwin, with the iron 
arm, had deprived the bald Charles of 
his daughter. Holland, Zeland, Utrecht, 
Overyssel, Groningen, Drenthe, and 
Friesland (all seven being portions of 
Friesland in a general sense), were 
crowded together upon a little desolate 
comer of Europe ; an obscure fragment 
of Charlemagne’s broken empire. They 
were afterwards to constitute the 
United States of the Netherlands, one 
of the most powerful republics of his- 
tory. Meantime, for century after cen- 
tury, the Counts of Holland and the 
Bishops of Utrecht were to exercise 
divid^ sway over the territory. 

Thus the whole country was broken 
into many shreds and patches of sove- 
reignty. The separate history of such 
half-organised morsels is tedious and 
petty. Trifling dynasties, where a 
family or two were everything, the 
people nothing, leave little worth re- 
cording. Even the most devout of 
genealogists might shudder to chronicle 
the long succession of so many illus- 
trious obscure. 

A glance, however, at the general 
features of the governmental system 
now established in the Netherlands, at 
this important epoch in tiie world’s 
history, will shew the transformations 
which the country, in common with 
other portions of the western world, 
had undeigone. 

In the tonth century the old Bata- 
vian and later Roman forms have faded 
awav. An entirely new polity has suo- 
oeeded. No great popular assembly 
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asaetia its sorareignty, as in the an> ] 
cieut German epoch; no generals and 
temporary kings are chosen by the 
nation. The elective power had been 
lost under the Romans, who, after con- 
quest) had conferred the administrative 
authority over their subject provinces 
opon officials appointed by the metro- 
polis. The Franks pursued the saipe 
course. In Charlemagne’s time the 
revolution is complete. Popular as- 
semblies and popular election entirely 
vanish. Military, civil, and judicial 
officers— dukes, earls, margraves, and 
others — are all king’s creatures, Icneg- 
ten dee JiorUnge, pueri regia, and so 
remain, till they abjure the creative 
power, and set up their own. The 
principle' of Charlemagne, that his 
officers should govern according to 
local custom, hdps them to achieve 
their own independence, while it pre- 
serves all that is left of national liberty 
and law. 

The counts, assisted by inferior 
judges, hold diets from time to time — 
thrice, perhaps, annually. They also 
summon assemblies in case of war. 
Thither are called the great vassals, 
who, in turn, call their lesser vassals, 
eOrdi armed with a shield, a spear, a 
bow, twelve arrows, and a cuirass.’* 
Such assemblies, convoked in the name 
of a distant sovereign, whose face his 
subjects had never seen, whose lan- 
guage they could hardly understand, 
were very different from those tumul- 
tuous mass-meetings, where boisterous 
freemen, armed with the weapons they 
loved the best, and arriving sooner or 
later, aecordmg to their pleasure, had 
been accustomed to elect their gene- 
rals and magistrates, and to raise them 
upon their shields. The people are 
now governed, their rulers appointed 
by an invisible hand. Edicts, issued 
by a power, as it were, supematuml, 
demand' implicit obedience. The peo- 
ple, acquiescing in their own annihila- 
tion, abfficate not only their political 
but their personal rights. On the 
other hand, the great source of power 
diffuses less wd less of light and 
warm^^ Losing its attractive and 
oontroUiug induence, it becomes gra- 
dually eclipsed, while its satellites fly 


from their prescribed bounds, and 
chaos and darkness return. Tht 
sceptre, stretched over realms so wide, 
requires stronger hands than those of 
degenerate Carlovingians. It breaks 
asunder. Functionaries beconie sove- 
reigns, with hereditary, not delegated, 
right to own the people, to tax their 
roads imd rivers, to take tithings of 
their blood and sweat, to harass them 
in all the relations of life. There is no 
longer a metropolis to protect them 
from official oppression. Power, the 
more subdivided, becomes the more 
tyrannical The sword is the only 
symbol of law, the cross is a weapon 
of offence, the bishop is a consecrated 
pirate, and every petty baron a burglar; 
while the people, alternately the prey 
of duke, prelate, and seignor, shorn 
and butchered like sheep, esteem it 
happiness to sell themselves into sla- 
very, or to huddle beneath the castle 
walls of some little potentate, for the 
sake of his wolfish protection. Here 
I they build hovels, which they surround 
from time to time with palisades and 
muddy entrenchments; and here, in 
these squalid abodes of ignorance and 
misery, the genius of liberty, con- 
ducted by the spirit of commerce, do 
scends at last to awaken mankind from 
its sloth and cowardly stupor. A 
longer night was to intervene, how- 
ever, before the dawn of day. 

The crown-appointed functionaries 
had been, of course, financial officers. 
They collected the revenue of the so- 
vereign, one-third of which slipped 
through their fingers into their own 
coffers. Becoming sovereigns them- 
selves, they retain ^ese funds for their 
private emolument. Four piincipal 
sources yielded this revenue: royal 
domains, tolls and imposts,, direct 
levies, and a pleasantry called volun- 
tary contributions or benevolences. In 
addition to these supplies were also 
the proceeds of fines. Taacatkm upov 
sin was, in tfioae rude ages, a consider- 
able branoh of the revenue. The old 
Frisian laws consisted almost entirely 
of a discriminating tariff ufMm crimes. 
Nearly all the misdeeds which man is 
prone to commit were pmudhed by a 
money-bote only. larcenyf 
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arson, rape — all offences against the comparative immunity in evil-cloiug for 
person were commuted for a definite therich, it was better that crime should 
price* , There were a few exceptions, be punished by money rather than not 
such as parricide, which was followed be punished at all. A severe tax, 
by loss of inheritance; sacrilege and which the noble reluctantly paid and 
the murder of a master by a slave, which the penniless culprit commuted 
which were punished with death. It by personal slavery, was sufficiently 
is a natural inference that, as the royal unjust as well as absurd, yet it served 
treasury was enriched by these imposts, to mitigate the horrors with which 
the sovereign would hardly attempt to tumult, rapine, and murder enveloped 
check the annual harvest of iniquity those early days. Gradually, as the 
by which his revenue was inoreased. light of reason broke upon the dark 
Still, although the moral sense is ages, the most noxious features of the 
shocked by a system which makes the system were removed, while the general 
ruler’s interest identical with the wick- sentiment of reverence for law re- 
edness of his people, and holds out a mained. 


Five centuries of isolation succeed, tion of Europe upon a certain idiot in 
In the Netherlands, as throughout France, makes him competent to sell 
Europe, a thousand o ^tirej^ d slender large fragments of his estate, and to 
rill s • are slowly "meparing tKeH^ ggr ‘give a divine, and, therefore, most 
streSBTof uniyerg^I^culture Wvedis- satisfactory title along with them; a 
raal centuries of feu^ism : during great convenience to a man, who had 
which period there is little talk of neither power, wit, nor will to keep 
(luman right, little obedience to divine the property in his own hands. So the 
reason. Rights there are none, only Dirlw of Holland get a deed from 
forces; and, in brief, three great forces, Charles the Simple, and, although the 
gradually arising, developing them- grace of God does not prevent the 
selves, acting upon each other, and royal grantor himself from dying a 
U-pon the general movement of society, miserable, discrowned captive, the con* 
The sword — the first, for a time the veyance to Dirk is none the less hal* 
only force: the force of iron. The lowed by almighty fiat. So the Roberta 
^riand’a master,” having acquired the and Guys, the Johns and Baldwins, 
property in the territory and in the become sovereigns in Hainault, Bra- 
people who feed thereon, distributes to bant, Flanders, and other little dis- 
his subalterns, often but a shade be- tricts, affecting supernatural sanction 
neath him in power, portions of his for the authority which their good 
estate, getting the use of their faithful swords have won and are ever ready 
swords in return. Vavasours subdivide to maintain. Thus organised, the force 
again to vassals, exchanging land and of iron asserts and exerts itself. Duke, 
cattle, human or other, against fealty, count, seignor and vassal, knight and 
and so the iron chain of a militaiy squire, master and man, swarm and 
liierarchy, forged of mutually inter- struggle amain. A wild, chaotic, san- 
dependent links, is stretched over each guinary scene. Here, bishop and baron 
little province. Impregnable castles, contend, centuries long, murdering 
bore more numerous than in any other human creatures by ten thousands for 
part of Christendom, dot the level sur- an acre or two of swampy p^ture ; 
face of the country. Mail-olad knights, there, doughty families, hugging old 
with their followers, encamp perma- musty quarrels to their he£^, buffet 
iiently upon the soil. The fortunate each other from generation to genera- 
fable of divine right is invented to tion; jmd thus they go on, raging and 
sanction the system; superstition and wrestling among, tnemselves, with all 
Ignorance give currency to the delu- the world, shrieking insane war-cries 
non. Thus the grace of God, having which no human eoui ever understood 
conferred the property in a vaat poi> — ^red caps and black| white hoods and 
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gray. Hooks and Kabbeljawa, dealing 
destruction, building castles and bum- , 
ing them, tilting at tourneys, stealing | 
biUlocks, roasting Jews, robbing the j 
highways, crusading — now upon Syrian | 
sands against Paynim dogs, now in { 
Fiisian quagmires against Albigenses, 
Stedingers, and other heretics — plung- 
ing about in blood and fire, repenting, 
at idle times, and paying their passage 
through purgatory with large slices of 
iU-gotten gains placed in the ever- 
extended dead-hand of the Church; 
acting, on the whole, according to their 
kind, and so getting themsefves civil- 
ised or exterminated, it matters little 
which. Thus they play their part, 
those energetic men-at-arms ; and thus 
one great force, the force of iron, spins 
and expands itself, century after cen- 
tury, helping on, as it whirls, the great 
progress of society towards its goal, 
wherever that may be. 

Another force — the force clerical — 
the power of clerks, arises : the might 
of educatgsUmi gd measuring itse lf 
ogainsT^Brute vioTencey a idrce em- 
b^ied, as before, as priestcraft 
— ^the strength of priests : craft meaning, 
simply, strength in our old mother- 
tongue. This great force, too, develops 
itself varii*usly, being sometimes bene- 
ficent, sometimes malignant. Priest- 
hood works out its task, age after ago : 
now smoothing penitent death-beds, 
consecratinggraves, feeding the Hungry, 
clothing the nak^, incarnating the 
Christian precepts in an age of rapine 
and homicide, doing a thousand deeds of 
love an^ charity among the obscure and 
forsaken — deeds of which there shall 
neverTie human chronicle, but a leaf 
or two, perha^, in the recording 
angel's book ; hiving precious honey 
from the few flowers of gentle art 
which bloom upon a howling wilder- 
ness ; holding up the light of science 
over a stormy sea; treaimring in con- 
rente and ciypta the few fossils of an- 
tique learning which become visible, 
as the extinct Megatherium of an elder 
world reappears after the gothic deluge ; 
and now, careering in helm and hau- 
berk with the other ruffians, bandying 
blows in the thickest of the fight, 
blasting with bell, book, and candle its 
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trembling enemies, while sovereigns, 
at the head of armies/grovel in tho 
dust and offer abject submission for 
the kiss of peace ; exercising the same 
conjury over ignorant liiron and 
cowardly hind, making the fiction of 
apostolic authority to bind and loose, 
as prolific in acres as the other divine 
right to have and hold; thus the force 
of cultivated intellect, wielded by a 
chosen few and sanctioned by super- 
natural authority, becomes as potent 
as the sword. 

A third force, developing itself more 
slowly, becomes even more potent 
than the rest ; the power of gold. 
Even iron yields to the more ductile 
metal. The importance of municipa- 
lities, enriched by trade, begins to be 
felt Commerce, the mother of Nether- 
land freedom, and eventually its de- 
stroyer — even as in all human hia- 

the oissolving.. pruaciple — commerce 
changes insensibly and miraculously 
the aspect of society. Clusters of 
hovels become -towered cities; the 
green and gilded Hanse of commercial 
reptibKcantsm coils itself around the 
decftytng trank of feudal despotic. 
Cities leagued with cities throughout 
and beyond Christendom — empire 
within empire — bind themselves closer 
and closer in the electric chain ^ hu- 
man sympathy, and gf 6w stroj^r and 
stronger by mutual supporiy^^isher- 
men and river raftsmen become ocean 
adventurers and merchant princes. 
Commerce plucks up" half-drowned 
Holland by the locks and pours gold 
into her lap. Gold wrests power from 
iron. Ne^y Flemish weavers become 
mighty manufacturers. Armies of 
workmen, fifty thousand strong, tramp 
through the swarming streets. Silk- 
makers, clothiers, brewers, become the 
gossips of kings, lend their royal gossips 
vast sums, and burn the royaf notes 
of hand in fires of cixmaifion wood. 
Weal th brings str engths Mxangth con- 
to hEmdir^bow 
andlbgg^, the burghers fear lees the 
baroniu sword, finding that their own 
win cut as well, seeing that great armies 
—flowers of chivalry««--catt ride avray 
before them fast enov^h at battles of 
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uptini and other encounters. Sudden 
riches beget insolence, tumults, civic 
broils. Internecine quarrels, horrible 
tumults stain the streets with blood, 
but edufation lifts the citizens rnore 
Olid Taaore out of the original slough. 
They learn to tremble as little at 
priestcraft as at svvordcraft, having 
acquired something of each. Gold in 
the end, unsanctioned by right divine, 
weighs up the other forces, superna- 
tural as they are. And so, struggling 
along their appointed path, making 
cloth, making money, making treaties 
with great kingdoms, making war by 
land and sea, ringing great bells, wav- 
ing great bamiera, they, too — these in- 
solent, boisterous burghers — accom- 
plish their work. Thus, the mighty 
power of the purse develops itself, and 
municipal liberty becomes a substan- 
tial fact. A fabtt tfoT ^:^inciple ; for 
the old theorem of soveFeignty remains 
undisputed as ever. Neither the na- 
tion, in mass, nor the citizens, in class, 
lay claim to human rights. All upper 
attributes^egislative, judicial, admi- 
nistrative — remalii m the land-master’s 
bi eaat alone. It is an absurdity, there- 
foreT^o argue with Grotius concerning 
the unknown antiquity of the Batavian 
republic. The republic never existed 
at all till the sixteenth century, and 
was only bom after long years of agony. 
The democratic instincts of the ancient 
German savages were to survive in the 
breasts of their cultivated descendants, 
but an oiganiseti, civilised republican 
polity had nevei’*' existed. The cities, 
as they grew in strength, never claimed 
the right to make the laws, or to share 
in the government. As a matter of 
fact, they did make the laws, and 
shared, beside, in most important func- 
tions of sovereignty, in the treaty- 
making jwwer especidly. Sometimes 
by bargains, sometimes by blood, by 
gold, threats, promises, or good hard 
blows, they extorted their charters. 
Their codes, statutes, joyful en- 
trances, and other constitutions were 
^iictated by the buig^ers and sworn 
by the monarch. They were con- 
cessions from above; privileges, pri- 
vato laws; fragments^ indeed, of a 
^"gor liberty, but vastly better than 


the slavery for which they had been 
substituted ; solid facts instead of 
empty abstractions, which, in those 
practical and violent days, would have 
yielded little nutriment ; but they still 
rather sought to reconcile themselves, 
by a rough, clumsy fiction, with tlie 
hierarchy which they had invaded, 
than to overturn the system. Thus 
the cities, not regarding themselves as 
representatives or aggregations of the 
people, became fabulous personages^ 
bodies without souls, corporations 
which had acquired vitahty and 
strength enough to assert their exis- 
tence. As persons, therefore — gigantic 
individualities — they wheeled into tha 
feudal ranks and assumed feudal 
powers and responsibilities. The city 
of Dort, of Middleburg, of Ghent, of 
Louvain, was a living being, doing 
fealty, claiming service, bowing to itj? 
lord, struggling with its equals, tramp 
ling upon its slaves. 

Thus, in these obscure provinces, aa 
throughout Europe, in a thousand re- 
mote and isolated coraers, civilisation 
builds itself up, synthetically ami 
slowly. Thus, impelled by great and 
conflicting forces, now obliquely, now 
backward, now upward, yet, upon tha 
whole, onward, the new society moves 
along its predestined orbit, gathering 
consistency and strength as it goes : 
society, civilisation, perhaps, but hardly 
humanity. The people has hardly be- 
gun to extricate itself from the clods 
in which it lies buried. There are 
only nobles, priests, and, latterly, cities. 
In the northern Netherlands, the de- 
graded condition of the mass continued 
longest. Even in Friesland, liberty, 
the dearest blessing of the ancient 
Frisians, had been forfeited in a variety 
of ways. Slavery was both voluntory 
and compulsory. Paupers sold them- 
selves that they might escape starva- 
tion. The timid sold them^ves that 
they might escape violence. These 
voluntary sales, which were frequent, 
were usually made to cloisters and eo 
clesiaatical establishments, for the con- 
dition of Chiu'ch slaves was preferable 
to that of other serfs. Persons woi*sUd 
in judicial duels, shipwrecketi sailors, 
vograuU, strangers, criminals unable to 
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j>ay the money-bote imposed upon 
them, were all deprived of freedom; 
but th e prol| Q^ of slavery was 

war. Prisoners wer^ttf!8St*uhiver- 
^"iany r£duc§sl-4ia« servitude, A free 
woman V?ho interm^lhted with a slave 
condemned lieraelf and offspring to per- 
petual bondage. Among the Ripuarian 
Franks, a tree woman thus disgracing 
herself was girt with a sword and a 
distaff. Choosing the one, she was to 
strike her hiisband dead; choosing the 
other, she adopted the symbol of sla- 
very, and became a chattel for life. 

The ferocious inroads of the Nor- 
mans scared many weak and timid 
personsTHtt) servitude. They fled, by 
throtigs,'^*cbturcE and monastery, and 
were happy, by enslaving themselves, 
to escape the more terrible bondage of 
the sea-kings. During the brief domi- 
nion of the Norman Godfrey, every free 
Frisian was forced to wear a halter 
around his nock. The lot of a Church 
slave was freedom in comparison. To 
kill him was punishable by a heavy 
fine. He could give testimony in 
court, could inherit, could make a will, 
could even plead before the law, if law 
could be found. The number of slaves 
throughout the Netherlands was very 
large; the number belonging to the 
bishopric of Utrecht, enormous. 

The condition of those belonging to 
laymen was much more painful. The 
Lyf-eigene, or absolute slaves, were 
the most wretched They were mere 
brutes. They had none of the natural 
attributes of humanity, their life and 
death were in the master’s hands, they 
had no claim to a fraction of their own 
labour or its fruits, they had no mar- 
riage, except under condition of the 
infamous jm pnvm noctu. The vil- 
lagers, or villeins, were the second 
class, and less forlorn. They could 
commute the labour due to their 
owner by a fixed sum of money, after 
annual pa3nment of which, the villein 
worked for himself. His master, there- 
fore, was not his absolute proprietor. 
The c^ttel had a beneficial interest in 
a portion of his own flesh and blood 

The crusades made great improve- 
ment in the condition of the serfs. He 
who became a soUUer of the cress wm 
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free upon his return, and many were 
adventurous enough to purchase liberty 
at so honourable a price. Many othoni 
were sold or mortgaged by the crusad- 
ing knights, desirous of (converting 
their* property into gold, before em- 
I barking upon their enterprise. The 
purcha.ser8 or mortgagees were in ge- 
neral churches and convents, so that 
the slaves, thus alienated, obtained at 
least a preferable servitude. The pl;teo 
of the absent serfs was supplied by free 
labour, so that agricultural and mecha- 
nical occupation.s, now devolving upon 
a more elevated class, became less de- 
grading, and, in process of time, opened 
an ever-widening sphere for the indus- 
try and progress of freemen. Thus a 
people began to exist. It was, how- 
ever, a miserable people, with peraonal 
but no civil rights whatever. Their 
condition, although better than servi- 
tude, was almost desperate. They 
were taxed beyond tlieir ability, while 
priest and noble were exempt. They 
iiad no voice in the apportionment of 
the money thus contributed. There 
was no redress against the lawless vio 
lenoe to which they were perpetually 
expose(L In the manorial courts, the 
criminal sat in judgment npon his 
victim. The functions of highwayman 
and magistrate were combined in one 
individuaL 

By degrees, the class of freemen, 
artisans, traders, and the like, becom- 
ing the more numerous, built strongt'r 
and better houses outside the c:iatl() 
gates of the “ land’s master,” or the 
burghs of the more powerful nobles. 
The superiors, anxious to increa«o 
their own importance, favoured tho 
progress of the little Woughs. The 
population, thus collected, began to 
divide themselves into guilds. These 
were soon afterwards erected by the 
community into bodies corporate : tlie 
establishment of the community, oi 
course, preceding the incorporation of 
the guilds. Those communities were 
creat^ by charters or Keuren, granted 
by the sovereign. Unless the earliest 
concessions of this nature have perish- 
ed, the town oharters of Holland or 
Zeland aro nearly a ©entury later than 
thoMoi IWoOioM England 
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Tho oldest Keur, or act of municipal 
incorporation, in tlie provinces after- 
wards constituting the republic, was 
that granted by Count William the 
First of l^olland and Countess Joanna 
of Flanders, as joint proprietors of 
Walcheren, to the town of Middelburg. 
It will be seen that its main purport 
is to promise, as a special privilege to 
this community, law, in place of the 
arbitrary violence by which mankind, 
in general, were governed by their 
Letters. 

‘‘ The inhabitants,” ran the charter, 
taken into protection by both 
Counts. Upon fighting, maiming, 
wounding, striking, scolding ; upon 
peace-breaking, upon resistance to 
[)oaee-makers and to the judgment of 
Schepens; upon contemning the Bim, 
upon selling spoiled wine, and upon 
other misdeeds, fines are imposed for 
behoof of the Count, the city, and 

Boinetimes of the Schepens 

To all Middelburgers one kind of law 
is guai-anteed. Every man must go 
to law before the Schepens, If any 
>ne being summoned and present in 
VYjilcheren does not appear, or refuses 
Biibmission to sentence, he shall be 
banished with confiscation of property, 
bchout or Schepen denying justice to 
a complainant shall, until reparation, 
liold no tribunal again. . . . A burgher 
liaving a dispute with an outsider 
(buiten mann), must summon him 
before the Schepens. An appeal lies 
from the Schepens to the Count. No 
one can testify but a householder. All 
alienation of real estate must take 
place before the Schepens. If an out- 
sider has a complaint against a burgher, 
the Schepens and Schout must aiTange 
it. If either party refuses submission 
to them, they must ring the town bell 
summon an assembly of all the 
burghers to compel him. Any one 
ringing the town mU, exoepi by gene- 
'■■d consent, and any one not appearing 
Jmen it tolls, are liable to a fine. No 
Middelbuiger ean be arrested or held 
m durance within Flanders or Hoi- 
except for crime.” 

This document was signed, sealed, 
jod sworn to by the two sovereigns in 
the year iai7. It was the model 


upon which many other communities, 
cradles of great cities, in Holland and 
Zeland were afterwards created. 

These charters are certainly not very 
extensive, even for the privileged 
municij>alities which obtained them, 
when viewed from an abstract stand- 
point. They constituted, however, 
a very great advance from the stand- 
point at which humanity actually 
found itself. They created, not for all 
inhabitants, but for great numbers of 
them, the right, not to govern them- 
selves, but to be governed by law". 
They furnished a local administration 
of justice. They provided against 
arbitrary imprisonment. They set up 
tribunals, where men of burgher class 
were to sit in judgment. They held 
lip a shield against arbitrary violence 
from above and sedition from within. 
They encouraged peace-makers, puiiieh- 
ed peace-breakers. They guarded the 
fundamental principle, ut sua tenerent, 
to the verge of absurdity; forbidding 
a freeman, without a freehold, from 
testifying — a capacity not denied even 
to a country slave. Certainly all this 
was better than fist-law and courts 
manorial. For the commencement of 
the thirteenth century, it was progress. 

The Schout and Schepens, or chief 
magistrate and aldermen, were origi- 
nally appointed by the sovereign. In 
process of time, the election of these 
municipal authorities was conceded to 
the communities. This inestimable 
privilege, however, after having been 
exerci^ during a certain period by 
the whole body of citizens, was even- 
tually monopolised by the municipal 
government itself, acting in common 
with the deans of the various guilds. 

Thus organised and inspii^ with 
the breath of civic life, the commu- 
nities of Flanders and Holland began 
to move rapidly forward. More and 
more they assumed the appearance of 
posperous little republics. For this 
prosperity they were indebted to oom- 
meroe, p^oularly with England and 
the BaHio nationSi and to manufac- 
tures, especially of wool. 

The ti^e between England and the 
Netherlands had existed fbr a^, and 
WM itill extending itaelfi to the great 
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advantage of both countries. ^‘A dis- patent from the count, allowing them 
pute, however, between the merchants to choose their burgo-maaters and a 
of Holland and England, towards tlie limited number of councillors or sena- 
year 1276, caused a privateering war- tors (Vroedschappen). 
fare, and a ten years’ suspension of Thus the liberties of Holland and 
intercourse. A reconciliation after- Flanders waxed daily stronger. A 
wards led to the establishment of the great physical convulsion in the thir- 
English wool staple, at Dort. A sub- teenth century came to add its infill- 
sequent quarrel deprived Holland of ence to the slower process of politicfil 
this great advantage. King Edward revolution. Hitherto there had been 
refus^ to assist Clount Florence in a but one Friesland, including Holland, 
war with the Flemings, and transferred and nearly all the territory of the f li- 
the staple from Dort to Bruges and ture republic. A slender stream alone 
Mechlin. - separated the two great districts. The 

The trade of the Netherlands with low lands along the Vlie, often threat- 
the Me^terranean and the East was ened, at last sank in the waves. The 
mainly through this favoured city of German Ocean rolled in upon the 
Bruges, which abeady, in the thir- inland lake of Flcvo. The stormy 
teenth century, had risen to the first Zuydei Zee began its existence by en- 
rank in the commercial world. It w as gulfing thousands of Frisian villages, 
the resting-place for the Lombards, with all their population, and by 
and other Italians, the great entrepot spreading a chasm between kindred 
for their merchandise. It now became, peoples. The political, as well as the 
in addition, the great market-place for geographical, continuity of the land 
English wool, and the wooUen fabrics was obliterated by this tremendous 
of all the Netherlands, as well as for deluge. The Hollanders were cut off 
the drugs and spices of the East. It from their relatives in the east by as 
had, however, by no means reached its dangerous a sea as that which divide<l 
apogee, but was to culminate with them from their Anglo-Saxon brethren 
Venice, and to sink with her decline, in Britain. The deiiuties to* the general 
When the overland Indian trade fell assemblies at Aurich could no longer 
ofl‘ with the discovery of the Caiie pas- undertake a journey grown so perilous, 
^ge, both cities withered. Grass grew W est Friesland became absorbed in Hoi- 
in the fair and pleasant streets of land. East Friesland remained a federa- 
Bruges, and sea-weed clustered about tion of rude but self-governed maritime 
the marble halls of Venice. At this provinces, until the brief and bloody 
epoch, however, both were in a state dominiosi of the Saxon dukes led to 
of rapid and insolent prosperity. the establishment of Charles the Fifth’s 

The cities, thus advancing in wealth authority. Whatever the nominal 
and importance, were no longer satis- sovereignty over them, this most re- 
fied with being governed according to publican tribe of Netherlanders, or o£ 
law, and began to participate, not only Europeans, had never accepted feudal- 
in their own, but in the general go- ism. There was an annual congress of 
vemment. Under Guy the First of the whole confederacy. Each of the 
ITanders, the towns appeared regularly, seven little states, on the other haml^ 
as well as the nobles, in the assembly regulated its own internal affairs, 
of the provincial estates. (1826-1829, Each state was subdivided into districts, 
A.D.) In the course of the following each district governed by a Griot-mann 
century, thesis chief cities, or capitals, (^eat-man, seleot-man) and assistants, 
of Holland (Dort, Harlem, Delft, Ley- Above all these district officers was n 
den, Gouda, and Amsterdam) acquired Podesth, a magistmte identical in 
the right of sending their deputies re- name, and functions with the chief 
^larly to the estates of the povinces. officer of the Italian republics. There 
These towns, therefore, with the nobles, was sometimes but one Podestk; 
constituted the parliamentary power of sometimes one for each province. 
the nation. They also acquired letters was chosen by the people, took oatli of 
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fidelity to the .separate estates, or, if nilmess wasT^cating the people for 
Podesth-general to the federal diet, and their future work. Those merchants, 
was generally elected for a limited manufacturers, country squires, and 
term, although sometimes for life. He hard-fighting barons, all pent up in a 
was assisted by a board of eighteen or narrow comer of the earth, quarrellmg 
twenty councillors. The deputies to with each other and with all the world 
tlie general congress were chosen by for centuries, were keeping alive a 
popular suffrage in Easter-week. The national pugnacity of character, for 
clergy were not recognised as a politi- which there was to be a heavy demand 
cal estate, in the sixteenth century, and without 

Thus, in those lands which a niggard which the fatherland had perhaps sue- 
nature had apparently condemned to ciimbed in the most unequal conflict 
£)erpetual poverty and obscurity, the ever waged by man against oppression, 
j)riiicipleof reasonable human freedom. To sketch the special history of even 
without which there i.s no n&tional pro- the leading Netherland provinces dur* 
sperity or glory worth contending for, ing the five' centuries which we have 
was taking deepest and strongest root, thus rapidly sought to characterise, is 
Already, in the thirteenth and four- foreign to our purpose. By holding 
teenth centuries, Friesland was a re- the clue of Holland’s history, the gene- 
j)ublic, except in name; Holland, Flan- ral maze of djmastic transformations 
(lers, Brabant, had acquired a large throughout the country may, however, 
riiare of self-government. The power- be swiftly threaded. From the time 
fill commonwealth, at a later period to of the first Dirk to the close of the 
1 le evolved out of the great combat be- thirteenth century there were nearly 
tween centralised tyranny and the four hundred years of unbroken male de* 
fil»irit of civil and religious liberty, scent, a long line of Dirks and Florencea 
was already foreshadowed. The ele- This iron-handed, hot-headed, adven* 
inents of which that important repub- turous race, placed as sovereign upon 
lie was to be compounded were ger- its little sandy hook, making ferocious 
niiuating for centuries. Love of free- exertions to swell into larger conse* 
5i>in, re^iness to strike and bleed at quence, conquering a mile or two of 
liny moment in her cause, manly re- morass or barren furze, after harder 
instance to despotism, however over- blows and bloodier encounters than 
■iliadowing, were the leading charac- might have established an empire 
^eristics of the race in all regions under more favourable circumstances, 
or periods, whether among Frisian at last dies out. The coimtship fall;^ 
swamps, Dutch dykes, the gentle hills to the house of Avenues, Counts of 
and dales of England, or tlie pathless Hainault. Holland, together with Ze- 
forests of America. Doubtless, the laud, which it had annexed, is thus 
history of human liberty in Holland joined to the province of Hainault. 
and Flanders, as everywhere else upon At the end of another half century 
,<arth where there has been such a the Hainault line expires. William 
history, unrolls many scenes of turbu- the Fourth died childless in 1355. 
Icnce and bloodshed; although these His death is the signal for the out- 
features have been exaggerated by break of an almost interminable series 
prejudiced historians, Still, if Hiere of civil commotions. Those two great 
<v’ere luxury and insolence, sedition parties, known by the uncouth names 
and uproar, at any rate there was life, of Hook and Kabbeljaw, come into 
Those violent httle commonwealths existence, dividing noble against noble, 
had blood in their veins. They were city against city, father against sou, 
compact of proud, self-helping, inuscu- for some hundred and fifty years, 
lar vigour. The most sanguinary without foundation upon any abstract 
himulta which they ever enacted in or intelligible principle. It may be 
the face of ^y, were 4>etter than the observed, however, that, in the seq^uel, 
order and silence born of the midnight and as a general rule, the Kabbeljaw, 
harknese of despotism. That very un- or cod-fish party, represented the ciry 
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or municipal faction, while the Hooks 
(fish-hooks) that were to catch and 
control them, were the nobles; iron 
and audacity against brute number 
and weight. 

Duke William of Ba\Tiria, sister’s 
son of William the Fourth, gets him- 
self established in 1354. He is suc- 
ceeded by his brother Albert ; Albert, 
by his son William. William, who 
had married Margaret of Burgundy, 
daughter of Philip the Bold, dies in 
1417. The goodly heritage of these 
three Netherland provinces descends 
to ids daughter Jacqueline, a damsel 
of seventeen. Little neeti'to trace the 
career of the fair and ill-starred Jac- 
queline. Few chapters of historical 
romance have drawn more frequent 


The five centuries of isolation are at 
end. The many obscure streams of 
Netherland history are merged in one 
broad current. Burgundy has absorbed 
all the provinces which, once more, 
are forced to recognise a single master. 
A century and a few years more suc- 
ceed, during which this house and its 
heirs are undisputed sovereigns of the 
soil. 

Philip the Good had already acquired 
the principal Netherlands, before dis- 
possessing Jacqueline. He had in- 
herited, beside the two Burgundies, 
the counties of Flanders and Artois. 
He had purchased the county of Na- 
mur, and had usurped the duchy of 
Brabant, to which the duchy of Lim- 
burg, the marquisate of Antwerp, and 
the barony of Mechlin, had already 
been annexed. By his assumption of 
Jacqueline's dominions, he was now 
lord of Holland, Zeland, and Hainault, 
and titular master of Friesland. He 
acquired Luxemburg a few years later. 

Lord of so manv opulent cities and 
fruitful provinces, he felt himself equal 
to the kings of Europe. Upon his 
marriage with Isabella of Portugal, he 
founded, at Bruges, the celebrated 
order of the Golden Fleece. What 
could be more practical or more de- 
vout than the conception? Did not 
the Lamb of God, suspended at each 
knightly breast, symbolise at once the 
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tears. The favourite heroine of ballad 
and drama, to Netherlanders she is 
endued with the palpable form and 
perpetual existence of the Ijphigenia.s, 
Mary Stuarts, Joans of Arc, or other 
consecrated individualities. Exhausted 
and broken-hearted, after thirteen 
years of conflict with her own kins- 
men, consoled for the cowardice and 
brutality of three husbands by the 
gentle and knightly spirit of the fourth, 
dispossessed of her father’s broad do- 
mains, degraded from the rank of 
sovereign to be lady forester of her 
own provinces by her cousin, the bad 
Duke of Burgundy, Philip, surnamed 
the Good,” she dies at last, and tlie 
good cousin takes undisputed dominion 
of the land. (1437). 


woollen fabrics to which so much of 
Flemish wealth and Burgundian power 
was owing, and the gentle humility of 
Christ, which was ever to characterise 
the order ? Twenty-five was the limit- 
ed number, including Philip himself, 
as grand master. The chevaliers were 
emperors, kings, princes, and the most 
illustrious nobles of Christendom ; 
while a leading provision, at the out- 
set, forbade the brethren, crowneil 
heads excepted, to accept or retain thu 
companionship of any other order. 

The accession of so potent and ambi- 
tious a prince as the good Philip boded 
evil to the cause of freedom in the 
Netherlands. Tlie spirit of liberty 

seemed to have been typified in the 
fair form of the benignant and unhappy 
Jacqueline, and to be buried in her 
grave. The usiiiper, who had crushed 
her out of existence, now strode for- 
ward to trample upon all the laws and 
privileges of the provhices which had 
formed her heritage. 

At his advent, the municipal power 
had already reached an advanced stage 
ol development. The burgher closa 
controlled the government, not only of 
the cities, but often of the provinces, 
through its influence in the estates. 
Industry and we^th had produced 
Uieir natural resiUts. The supreme 
authority of the sovereto aim the 
power of the nobles wort nalaaoed by 
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fcha municipal principle which had 
even begun to preponderate over both. 
All three exercised a constant and salu< 
fAry cheek upon each other. Com- 
merce had converted slaves into free- 
men, freemen into burghers, and the 
burghers were acquiring daily a Larger 
practical hold upon the government. 
The town councils were becoming al- 
most omnipotent. Although with an 
oligarchical tendency, which at a later 
I)enod was to be more fully developed, 
they were now composed of large num- 
bers of individuals, who had raised 
themselves, by industry and intelli- 
gence, out of the popular masses. 
There was an unquestionably republi- 
can tone to the institutions. Power, 
actually, if not nominally, was in the 
hands of many v;ho had achieved the 
greatnees to which they had not been 
bom. 

The assemblies of the estates were 
rather diplomatic than representative. 
They consisted, generally, of the 
nobles and of the deputations from 
the cities. In Holland, the clergy had 
neither influence nor seats in the par- 
liamentary body. Measures were pro- 
posed by the stadholder, who repre- 
sented the sovereign. A request, for 
(example, of pecuniary accommodation, 
was made by that functionary, or by 
the count himself in person. The 
nobles then voted upon the demand, 
f?«nerally as one body, but sometimes 
hy heads. The measure was then laid 
before the burghers. If they had been 
specially commissioned to act upon the 
matter, they voted, each city as a city, 
not each deputy individually. If they 
had received no instructions, they took 
hack the proposition to lay before the 
councils of their respective cities, in 
order to return a decision at an ad- 
journed session, or at a subsequent 
diet. It will be seen, therefore, that 
tile principle of national popular re- 
presentation was but imperfectly de- 
''clopod. The municipal deputies acted 
under instructions. Kach city 
a little independent state, suspi- 
cious not only of the sover^ and 
boblea, but of Its sister cities* This 
jautu^ jealousy biuitened the gweral 
'^^iniiliaUon now impeding. iTie 


centre of the system waxing daily 

more powerful, it more easily unsphered 
these feebler and mutually repuMve 
bodies. 

Philip’s first step, upon assuming 
the government, was to issue a decla- 
ration, through the council of Holland, 
that the privileges and constitutions, 
which he had sworn to as Howard, or 
guardian, during the period in which 
Jacqueline had still retained a nominal 
sovereignty, wore to be considered null 

and void, unless afterwards confirmed 
by him as count. At a single blow he 
thus severed the whole knot of pledges, 
oaths, and other political complica- 
tions, by which he had entangled him- 
self during his cautious advance to 
power. He was now untrammelled 
again. As the conscience of the smooth 
usurper was, thenceforth, the measure 
of provincial liberty, his subjects soon 
found it meted to them more spar- 
ingly than they wished. From this 
point, then, through the Burgundian 
period, and until the rise of the re- 
public, the liberty of the Netherlands, 
notwithstanding several brilliant but 
brief luminations, occurring at irregu- 
lar intervals, seemed to remain in al- 
most perpetual eclqjse. 

The material prosperity of the coun- 
try had, however, vastly increased. 
The fisheries of Holland had become 
of enormous importance. The inven- 
tion of the humble Beukelxoon oi 
Biervliet had expanded into a mine of 
wealth The fisheries, too, were most 
useful as a nursery of seamen, and 
were already indicating Holland’s fu- 
ture naval supremacy. The fishermen 
were the militia of the ocean, and 
their prowess was attested in the war 
with the Hanseatic cities, which the 
provinces of Holland and Zeland, ia 
Philip’s name, but by their owm un- 
assisted exertions, carried on triumph- 
antly ot this epbclu Then came into 
existence that race of cool and daring 
mariners who, in after-times, were 
to make the Dutch name illustrious 
throughout the world — the men whose 
fierce descendants, the ** beggars of the 
sea," were to make the Sranish em- 
pire trembl^the men whose later 
successors swept the seas with brooms 
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at; the mast-head, and whose ocean- 
battles with their equally fearless Eng- 
lish brethren often lasted four unin- 
terrupted days and nights. 

The main strength of Holland was 
derived from the ocean, from whose 
destructive grasp she had wrested her- 
self, but in whose friendly embrace she 
remained. She was already placing 
securely the foundations of commer- 
cial wealth and civil liberty upon those 
shifting quicksands which the Homan 
doubt^ whether to call land or water. 
Her submerged deformity, as she floated, 
mermaid-like, upon the waves, was to 
be forgotten in her material splendour. 
Enriched with the spoils of every 
clime, crowned with the divine jewels 
of science and art, she was, one day, to 
sing a siren song of freedom, luxury, 
and power. 

As with Holland, so with Flanders, 

Brabant, and the other leading pro- 
vinces. Industiy and wealth, agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures, 
were constantly augmenting. The 
natural sources of power were full to 
overflowing, while the hand of despot- 
ism was deliberately sealing the foun- 
tain. 

For the house of Burgundy was 
rapidly culminating and as rapidly cur- 
tailing the political privileges of the 
N etherlands. The contest was, at first, 
favourable to the cause of arbitrary 
power; but little seeds were silently 
germinating, which, in the progi ess of 
their de.^lopment, were one day to 
undermiho the foundations of tyranny, 
and to ovei^adow the world The 
early ^^rogrqpb of the religious reforma- 
tion m the Netherlands will be out- 
lined in a separate chapter. Another 
great principle was likewise at work at 
this period. At the very epoch when 
the greatness of Burgundy was most 
swiftly ripening, another weapon was 
secretly forging, more potent in the 
great struggle for freedom than any 
which the wit or hand of man has ever 
deivised or wielded. When Philip the 
Good, in the full blaze of his power, 
and flushed with the triumphs of ter- 
ntorial aggrandisement, was institut- 
ir® at Bruges the order of the Goldeii 
Fleece, ** to the glcny of God, of the 


blessed Virgin, and of the holy Andrew, 
patron saint of the Burgundian fa- 
mily,” and enrolling the names of the 
kings and princes who were to be ho- 
noured with its symbols, at fhat very 
moment, an obscure citizen of Harlem, 
one Lorenz Coster, or Lawrence the 
Sexton, succeeded in printing a little 
grammar, by means of moveable types. 
The invention of printing was accom- 
plished, but it was not ushered in with 
such a blaze of glory as heralded the con- 
temporaneous ere^ion of the Golden 
Fleece. The humble setter of types 
did not deem emperors and princes 
alone worthy his companionship. His 
invention sent no thi^ of admiration 
throx'ghout Christendom ; and yet, 
what was the good Philip of Burgundy, 
with his Knight&of the Golden {Teece, 
and all their efl'ulgeiit trumpery, in th$ 
eye of humanity and civilisation, com- 
pared with the poor sexton and his 
wooden types ? * 

Philip died in February 1467. The 
details of his life and career do not 
belong to our purpose. The practical 
tendency of his government was t« 
repress the spirit of liberty, while espe- 
cM privileges, extensive in nature, but 
limited in time, werefrequentJy granted 
to corporations, Philip, in ene day, 
conferred thirty charters upon as many 
different bodies of citizens. These 
were, however, grants of monopoly, 

not concessions of rights. He also fixed 

the number of city councils or Vroed- 
schappen in many ^etherlond cities, 
giving them permission to present a 
double list of candidates for burgo- 
masters and judges, from which he 
himself made the appointments. He 
was certainly neither a good nor great 
prince, but he possessed much admi- 
nistrative abOity, His military talents 
were considerable, and he was success- 
ful in his wars. He was an adroit dis- 
sembler, a practical politician. He 

• Tho question of the time and place to 
which the invention of printing should bo 
referred, has been often aiBcussea. It is not 
probable that it will ever be settled to the 
entire satisfaction of Hoilaud and Cfermany. 
The Botch claim that moveable ^pes were 
first used at Harlem, fixing the time va- 
riously between the year* 1428 and 1440. 
The first and very faulty editions of Hioretii 
are religiously preserved ak Harlem. 
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had the senae to corapreheud that the 
power of a prince, however absolute, 
must depend upon the prosperity of 
his subjects. He taxed severely the 
wealth, Imt he protected the commerce 
and the manufactures of Holland and 
Flanders. He encouraged art, science, 
and literature. The brothers John 
and Hubert Van Eyck were attracted 
by his generosity to Bruges, where 
they painted many pictures. John 
was even a member of the duke’s 
council The art of oil-painting was 
carried to great perfection by Hubert’s 
scholar, John of Bruges. An incredible 
number of painters, of greater or less 
merit, floiirished at this epoch in the 
Netherlands, heralds of that great 
school which, at a subsequent period, 
was to astonish the world with bril- 
liant colours, profound science, start- 
ling effects, and vigorous reproductions 
of nature. Authors, too, like Olivier 
de la Marche and Philippe de Comines, 
who, in the words of the latter, “ wrote, 
not for the amusement of brutes and 
people g{ low degree, but for princes 
and other persons of quality;’’ these 
and other writers, with aims as lofty, 
flourished at the court of Burgundy, 

and were rewaixled by the duke with 
princely generosity. Philip remodelled 
ayd beftiended the university of Lou- 
vain. He founded at Brussels the 
Burgundian library, which became 
celebrated throughout Europe. He 
levied largely, spent profusely, but 
was yet so thn-ifty a housekeeper, as to 
leave four hundred thousand crowns 
of gold, a vast amount in those days, 
besides three million marks’ worth of 
plate and furniture, to be wasted like 
water in the insane career of his son. 

The exploits of that son require but 
few words of illustration. Hardly a 
chapter of European history or romance 
is more familiar to the world than the 
one which records the meteoric course 
of Charles the Bold. The propriety 
of his title was never doubtful. No 
prince was ever bolder, but it is cer- 
tain that no quality could be less de- 
sirable at that particular moment in 
histoiy of his house. It was not 
jhe quality to confirm a usurping 
family it) it# ill-gotten possessions. 


Honewed aggressions upon the rights of 
others justified retaliation and invited 
attack. Justice, prudence, firmness, 
wisdom of internal administration, 
were desirable in the son of Philip 
and the rival of Louis. These attri 
butes the gladiator lacked entirely. 
His career might have been a brilliant 
one in the old days of chivalry. His 
image might have appeared as imposing 
as the romantic forms of Baldwin Bras 
de Fer or Godfrey of Bouillon, had ho 
not been misplaced in history. Ne- 
vertheless, he imagined himself go- 
verned by a profound policy. He had 
one dominant idea, to make Burgundy 
a kingdom. From the moment when, 
with almost the first standing army 
known to history, and with coflfers well 
filled by his cautious father's economy, 
he threw himself into the lists against 
the crafty Louis, down to the day when 
he was fmmd dead, naked, deserted, 
and with his face frozen into a pool of 
blood and water, he faithfully pursued 
this thought. His ducal cap was to 
be exchanged for a kingly crown, while 
all the provinces which lay beneath 
the Mediterranean and the North Sea, 
and between France and Germany, 
were to be united under his sceptre. 
The Netherlands, with their wealth, 
had been already appropriated, and 
their freedom crushed Another land 
of liberty remained ; physically, the 
reverse of Holland, but stam^ with 
the same courageous nationality, the 

same ardent love of human rights. 
Switzerland Wiis to be conquered. 
Her eternal battlements of ice and 
granite were to constitute the great 
bulwark of his realm. The world 
knows well the result of the struggle 
between the lord of so many duchies 

and earldoms and the Alpine moun-. 

taineers. With all his boldness, Charles 

was but an indifferent soldier. Hia 
only merit was physical courage. He 
imagined himself a consummate com- 
mander, and, in conversarion with his 
jester, was fond of comparing himself 

to Hannibal “We are getting well 
Hannibaliaed to-day* my lord,’^ said 
the bitter fool, as they rode off toge- 
ther from the disastrous defeat of 
Oianawii. Well "HamiibivUsed” he 
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was, too, at (Imtisen, at Murten, and 
at Nancy. Ho followed in the track 
of his pi'ototype only to the base of 
the mountains. 

Afl a conqueror, he was signally 
unsuccessful ; as a politician, he could 
outwit none but himself ; it was only 
as a tyrant within his own ground 
that he could sustain the character 
which he chose to enact. He lost the 
crown, which he might have secured, 
becaxise he thovight the emperor’s 
son unworthy the heiress of Burgundy; 
and yet, after his father’s death, her 
marriage with that very Maximilian 
alone secured the possession of her 
paternal inheritance. Unsuccessful in 
schemes of conquest, and in political 
intrigue, as an oppressor of the Nether- 
lands, he nearly carried out his plans. 
Those provinces he regarded merely 
as a bank to draw upon. His imme- 
diate intercourse with the country was 
confined to the extortion of vast re- 
quests. These were granted with ever- 
increasing reluctance by the estates. 
The new taxes and excises, which the 
sanguinary extravagance of the duke 
rendered necessary, could seldom be 
collected in the various cities without 
tumults, sedition, and bloodshed. Few 
princes were ever a greater curse to 
the people whom they wore allowed 
to hold as property. He nearly suc- 
ceeded in establishing a centralised 
despotism upon the ruins of the pro- 
vincial institutions. His sudden death 

alone deferred the catastrophe. His 
removal of the supreme court of Hol- 
land from the Hague to Mechlin, and 
Jiis maintenance of a standing army, 
were the two great measures hy which 
he prostrated the Netherlands. The 
tribunal had been remodel!^ by ^ 
father ; the expanded authority which 
Philip had given to a bench of judges 
dependent upon himself, w^as an infrac- 
tion of the rights of Holland. The 
court, however, still held its sessions 


A crisis, both for Burgundy and the 
Netherlands, succeeds. Within the 
provinces there is an elastic rebound, 
as soon as the pressure is removed 
from them by the tyrant's death. 
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in the country; and the sacred privilege 
— de non evocando — the ri^ht of everv 
Hollander to be tried in his own land, 
was, at least, retained. Chaifes threw 
off the mast ; he proclaimed that this 
council — composed of his creatures, 
holding office at his pleasure — should 
have supreme jvirisdiction over all the 
charters of the provinces ; that it v/as 
to follow his person, and derive all 
authority from his will. The usual 
seat of the court he transferred to 
Mechlin. It will be seen, in the sequel, 
that the attempt, imder Philip the 
Second, to enforce its supreme autho- 
rity, was a collateral cause of the great 
revolution of the Netherlands. 

Cliarles, like his father, adminis- 
tered the country by stadholders. 
From the condition of flourishing self- 
ruled little republics, which they had, 
for a moment, almost atbiined, they 
became departments of an ill-assorted, 
ill - conditioned, ill - governed realm, 
which was neither commonwealth nor 
empire, neither kingdom nor duchy ; 
and which had no homogendousnesa 
of population, no affection between 
ruler and people, small sympathies of 
lineage or of language. 

His triumphs were hut few, his fall 
ignominious. His father^s treasure was 
squandered, the curse of a standing 
army fixed Upon his people, the trade 
and manufactures of the country para- 
lysed by his extortions, and he accom- 
plished nothing. He lost his life in 
the forty-fourth year of his age (1477), 
leaving all the provinces, duchies, and 
lordships, which formed the miscel- 
laneous realm of Burguiw^, to his only 
child, the Lady Mary. Thus already 

the countries which Philip had wrested 
from the feeble hand of Jacqjjelino, 
had fallen to another female. Philip's 
own granddaughter, as young, fair, 
and unprotected as Jacqueline, was 
now sole mistress of those broad 
domains. 


A sudden spasm of liberty gives the 
whole people gigantic strength. In an 
instant they recoverall, and mbre than 
all, the rights lyhich they had lost. 
The cities of Hotlaad, PTanders, and 
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other provinces eell a convention at 
Ghent Laying aside their musty 
feuds, men of all parties — Hooka and 
KabbelJawB, patricians and people — 
move forward in phalanx to recover 
their national constitutions. On the 
other hand, Louis the Eleventh seizes 
Burgundy, claiming the territory for 
his crown, the heiress for his son. The 
.•dtuation is critical for the Lady Mary. 
As usual in such cases, appeals are 
made to the faithful commons. Oaths 
and pledges are showered upon the 
people, that their loyalty may be re- 
freshed and grow green. The congress 
meets at Ghent. The Lady Mary pro- 
fesses much, but she will keep her 
vow. The deputies are called upon to 
rally the country around the duchess, 
and to resist the fraud and force of 

Louis. The congress is willing to 
maintain the cause of its young mis- 
tress. The members declare, at the 
same time, very roundly, “that the 
provinces have been much impover- 
ished and oppressed by the enormous 
taxation imposed upon them by the 
ruinous wars waged by Duke Charles 
from the beginning to the end of his 
life.” They rather require “to be 
relieved than additionally encumber- 
ed.” They add that, “ for many years 
past, there has been a constant viola- 
tion of the provincial and municipal 
charters, and that they should be 
happy to see them restored.” 

The result of the deliberations is the 
formal grant by Duchess Mary of the 
“ Oroot Privilegie,” or Groat Privilege, 
tho Magna Charta of Holland. Al- 
though this instrument was afterwards 

violated, and indeed abolished, it be- 
came the foundation of the republic. 
It was a recapitulation and recogni- 
tion of ancient rights, not an acquisi- 
tion of new privileges. It was a re- 
storation, not a revolution. Its prin- 
'iipal points deserve attention from 
those interested in the political pro- 
gress of mankind. 

“ The duchess shall not marry with- 
out consent of the estates of her pro- 
vinces. All offices In her gift shall be 
conferred on natives only. Ko man 
shall mi two offices. No office OM 
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Supreme Court of IToll.and ' is re-patal>- 
lished. Causes shall be brought )>efore 
it on appeal from the ordinary courts. 
It shall have no original jurisdiction of 
matters within the cognisance of the 
provincial and municipal tribunals. 
The estates and cities are guaranteed 
in their right not to be summoned to 
justice beyond the limits of their ter- 
ritory. The cities, in common with all 
the provinces of the Netherlands, may 
hold diets as often and at such places as 
they choose. No new taxes shall he ivi- 
posed but by consent of the provincial 
estates. Neither the duchess nor her 
descendants shall begin cither an offen- 
sive or defensive war without consent of 
the estates. In case a war be illegally 
undertaken, the estates are not bound 
to contribute to its maintenance. In 
all public and legal documents, the 
Netherland language shall beemployetl 
The commands of the duchess ^aU be 
invalid, if conflicting with the privi- 
leges of a city. The seat of the Su- 
preme Council is transferred from 
Mechlin to the Hague. No money 
shall be coined, nor its value raised or 
lowered, but by consent of the estates. 
Cities are not to be compelled to con- 
tribute to requests which they have 
not voted. The sovereign shall come 
in person before the es^tes, to make 
his request for supplies.” 

Here was good work. The land was 
rescued at a blow from the helpless 
condition to which it had been re- 
duced. This Biimraary annihilation of 
all the despotic arrangements of Charles 
was enough to raise him from his tomb. 
The law, the sword, the purse, were all 

taken from the hamd of the sovereign 
and placed within the control of par- 
liament. Such sweeping reforms, if 
maintained, would restore health to 
the body politic. They gave, more- 
over, an earnest of what was one day 
to arrive. Certainly, for the flfteentU 
century, the Great Privilege was a 
reasonably liberal constitution. Where 
else upon earth, at that day, was there 
half 80 much liberty as was thus mia 
ranteed I The congress of the Nether 
lands, according to their Magna Charta, 
had power to levy aU taxes, to regu- 
late commerce aed ma&u&oturesi to 
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declare war, to coin money, to raise 
armie^ and navies. The executive was 
required to ask for money in person, 
eould appoint only natives to office, 
recogni^ the right of disobedience in 
his subjects if commands should 
conflict with law, and acknowledged 
himself bound by decisions of courts 
of justice. The cities appointed their 
oym magistrates, held diets at their 
ouTi pleasure, m^e their local by-laws 
and saw to their execution. Original 
cognisance of legal matters belonged 
to the municipal courts, appellate jiu'is- 
diction to the supreme tribunal, in 
which the judges were app<nnted by 
the sovereign. The liberty of the citi- 
«9n against arbitrary imprisonment was 
amply provided for. The jus de non 
evocando, the habeas corpus of Holland, 
was re-estabhshed. 

Truly, here was a fundamental law 
which largely, roundly, and reasonably 
recognised the existence of a people 
with hearts, heads, and hands of their 
own. It was a vast step in advance of 
natural servitude, the dogma of the 
dark ages. It was a noble and tem- 
perate vindication of natural liberty, 
the doctrine of more enlightened days. 
To no people in the world more than 
to the stout burghers of Flanders and 
Holland belongs the honour of having 
battled audaciously and perennially in 
behalf ISf human rights. 

Similar privileges to the great char- 
ter of Holland are granted to many 
other provinces; especially to Flanders, 
ever r^y to stand forward in fierce 


Another step, and a wide one, into 
the great stream of European history. 
The Lady Mary espouses the Arch- 
duke Maximilian. The Netherlands 
are about to become Habsburg pro- 
perty. The Ghenters reject the pre- 
tensions of the dauphin, and select for 
husband of their duchess the very man 
whom her father had so stupidly re- 
jected. It had been a wiser choice for 
Charles the Bold than for the Nether- 
landers. The marriage takes place on 
the 18th of August 1477. Mary of 
Burgundy passes from the guai&an- 
thip of Ghent burghers into that of 
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vindication of freedom. . For a season 
all is peace and joy ; but the duchess 
is young, weak, and a woman. There 
is no lack of intriguing politi<jjans, re- 
actionary councillors. There is a cun- 
ning old king in the distance, lying in 
wait, seeking what he can devour. A 
mission goes from the estates to France. 
The well-known tragedy of Imbro- 
court and Hugonet occurs. Envoys 
from the states, they dare to accept 
secret instructions from the duchess 
to enter into private negotiations with 
the French monarch, against their col- 
leagues — against the great charter — 
against their country. Louis betrays 
them, thinking that policy the more 
expedient. They are seized in Ghent, 
rapidly tried, and as rapidly beheaded 
by the enraged burgliers. All the en- 
treaties of the Lady Mary, who, dressed 
in mourning garments, with dishe- 
velled hair, unloosed girdle, and 
streaming eyes, appears at the town- 
house and afterwards in the market 
place, humbly to intercede for her ser- 
vants, are fruitless. There is no help 
for the juggling diplomatists. Tlie 
punishment was sharp. Was it more 
severe and sudden than that which 
betrayed monarchs usually inflict ? 
Would the Flemings, at that critical 
moment, have deserved their freedom 
had they not taken swift and signsU 
vengeance for this first infraction of 
their newly-recognised rights ? Had it 
not been weakness to spare the traitors 
who had thus stained the childhood of 
the national joy at liberty regained ? 


the emj^ror’s son. The crafty hus- 
band allies himself with the city party, 
feeling where the strength lies. He 
knows that the vorocious Kabbeljawa 
have at last swallowed the Hooks, and 
run away with them. Promising him- 
self future rights of reconsideration, 
he is liberal in promises to the muni- 
cipal party. In the meantime he is 
governor and guardian of his wife and 
her provinces. His children are to in- 
herit the Netherlands and all that 
therein is. What can be more con- 
sistent than laws of descent, regulated 
by right divine ? At the beginning of 
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the century, good Philip diapossesses 
Jacqueline, hecjiuBe females cannot in- 
herit, At itfl close, his granddaughter 
Bucceedfl to the property, and transmits 
it to hdr children. Pope and emperor 
maintain both positions with equal 
logic. The policy and promptness of 
Maximilian are as effective as the force 
and fraud of Philip. 

The Lady Mary falls from her horse 
and dies. Her son, Philip, four years 
of ago, is recognised as successor. 
Thus the house of Burgundy is fol- 
lowed by that of Austria, the fifth and 
last family which governed Holland, 
previously to the erection of the re- 
public. Maximilian is recognised by 
pi*ovinces as governor and guardian, 
during the minority of his children. 
Flanders alone refuses. The burghers, 
ever prompt i*i action, take j>ersonal 
possession of the chiid Philip, and 
carry on the government in his name. 
A commission of citizens and nobles 
thus maintain their authority against 
Maximilian for seveml years. In 1488, 
the archduke, now king of the Homans, 
with a small force of cavalry, attempts 
to take the city of Binges, but the 
result is a mortifying one to the Ro- 
man king. The citizens of Binges 
take him. Maximilian, with several 
founcillors, is kept a prisoner in a 
house on the market-place. The ma- 
gistrates are all changed, the affaii-s of 
government conduct^ in the name of 
the young Philip alone. Meantime, 
the estates of the other Netherlands 
assemble at Ghent; anxious, unfor- 
tunately, not for the national liberty, 
but for that of the Homan king. Al- 
ready Holland, tom again by civil 
feuds, and blinded by the artihees of 
lilaximilian, has deserted, for a season, 
the great cause to which Flanders has 
remained so true. At last, a treaty is 
mode between the archduke and the 
I'lemings. Maximilian is to be regent 
of the other provinces ; Philip, under 
guardianship of a council, is to govern 
Flanders, Moreover, a congress of all 
the provinces is to be summoned an- 
nually, to (irovide for the general wel- 
fare. Maximilian signs and swears to 
the treaty on the 16^ May 1488. He 
also, to dismiss all foreign 
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troops within four days. Giving host* 
ages for his fidelity, he is set at liberty. 
What are oaths and hostages when 
prerogative and the people are con- 
tending ? Emperor Frederic sends to 
his son an army under the Duke of 
Saxony. The oaths are broken, the 
hostages left to thei r fate. The struggle 
lasts a year, but, at the end of it, the 
Flemings are subdued. What could a 
single province effect, when its sister 
states, even liberty-loving Holland, had 
basely abandoned the common cause ? 
A new treaty is made (Oct- 1489). 
Maximilian obtains uncontrolled .guar- 
dianship of his son, absolute dominion 
over Flanders and the other provinces. 
The insolent buighers are severely 
punished for remembering that they 
had been freemen. The magistrates 
of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, in black 
garments, ungirdled, bare-he^ed, and 
kneeling, are compelled to implore the 
despcft's forgiveness, and to pay tliree 
hundred thousand crowns of gold as 
its price. After this, for a brief sea- 
son, order reigns in Flanders. 

The course of Maximilian bad been 
stealthy, but decided. Allying him- 
self with the city party, he had crusheil 
the nobles. The power thus obtained 
he then turned against the burghers. 
Step by step he had trampled out the 
liberties which his wife and himself 
had sworn to protect. He had spumed 
the authority of the Great Privilege,” 
and all other charters. Burgomasters 
and other citizens had been beheaded 
in great numbers for appealing to their 
statutes against the edicts of the regent, 
for voting in favour of a general con- 
gress according to the unquestionable 
law. He had proclaimed that all 
landed estates should, in lack of helm 
male, escheat to his own exchequer. 
He had debased the coin of the coun- 
try, and thereby authorised unlimited 
swindling on the part of all his agents, 
from stadholdem down to the meanest 
oflBcial. If such oppression and knav- 
ery did not justify the resistance of 
the Flemings to we guardianship of 
Maximilian, it would be difficult to 
find any reasonable course in political 
affaii's, save abject submission to au- 
thority. 
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lu 1493, Maximilian eucceeda to the 
imperial liirone^ at the death of his 
father. In the following year his son, 
Philip the Fair, now seventeen years 
of age, receiven the homage of the dif- 
ferent states of the Netherlands. He 
swears to maintain only the privileges 
granted by Philip and Charles of Bur- 
gundy, or their ancestors, proclaiming 
null and void all those which might 
have been acquired since the death of 
Charles. Holland, Zeland, and the 
other provinces accept him upon these 
conditions, thus ignoininiously, and 
without a struggle, relinquishing the 
Great Privilege, and all similar char- 
ters. IMMi 

Friesland is, for a brief season, poli- 
tically separated from the rest of the 
country. Harassed and exhau.sted by 
centuries of warfare, foreign and do- 
mestic, the free Frisians, at the sug- 
gestion or command of Emperor Maxi- 
milian, elect the Duke of Saxony as 
their Podesth. The sovereign pnnee, 
naturally proving a chief magistrate 
far from democratic, gets himself ac- 
knowledged, or submitted to, soon 
afterwards, as legitimate sovereign of 
Friesland. Seventeen years afterward, 
Saxony seUa the sovereignty to the 
Austrian ho;ise for 350,000 crowns. 
This little country, whose statutes 
to be « free as the wind 


Two prudent marriages, made by 
Austrian archdukes within twenty 
years, have altered the face of the 
eartL The stream, which we luive 
been tracing from its source, empties 
itself at last into the ocean of a world- 
empire. Count Dirk the First, lord of 
a half-submerged comer of Europe, is 
succeeded by Count Charles the Second 
of Holland, better known as Charles 
the Fifth, King of Spain, Sicily, and 
Jerusalem, Duke of Milan, Emperor 
of Germany, Dommator in Asia and 
Africa, autocrat of half the world. 
The leading events of his brilliant 
reign are familiar to every child. The 
Netherlands now share the fate of ao 
large a group of nations, a fate, to these 
provinces, most miserable, The wed- 


as long as it blow," whose institutions 
Charlemagne had honoured and left 
unmolested, who had freed herself with 
reatly poniard from Norman tyranny, 
who never bowed her neck to feudal 
chieftain, nor to the papal yoke, now 
driven to madness and suicide by the 
diaaensiona of her wild children, for- 
feits at last her independent existence. 
All the provmoes are thus united in a 
common servitude, and regret, too late, 
their supineness at a moment when 
their liberties might yet have been 
vindicated. Their ancient and che- 
rished charters are at the mercy of an 
autocrat, and liable to be superseded 
by hU e^cts. 

In 149G, the momentous marriage of 
Philip the Fair with Joanna, daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile 
and Aragon, is solemnised. Of this 
union, in the first year of the century, 
is bom the second Charlemagne, who 
is to unite Spam and the Netherlands, 
together with so many vast and distant 
realms, under a single sceptre. Six 
years afterwards (September 25, 1506), 
Philip dies at Burgoa A handsome 
profligate, devoted to his pleasures, and 
leaving the cares of state to his minis- 
ters, Philip, “croit-oonseil,” is the 
bridge over which the house of Habs- 
burg passes to almost universal mo« 
narchy, but, in himself, is nothing. 


dinj^ of Austria Felix* were not so 
prolific of happiness to her subjects 
to herself. It can never seem just or 
re,^onable that the destiny of many 
millions of human beings should de- 
pend upon the marriage settlements of 
one man with one woman, and a per- 
manent prosperous empire can never- 
be reared upon so frail a foundation. 
The leading thought of the first Charle- 
magne was a noble and a useful one, 
nor did his imperial scheme seem 
chimerioal, evoa although time, wiser 
than monarchs or law^pvers, was to 
prove it impracticable. To weld into 
one mreat whole the various tribes of 
Fradts, Frisiaoi, Saxony Lombards, 

• BeUtt guraut atU, to tpU* A»Utri» 
nubs.” eto eto 
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Burgundians/ and others, still in their 
turbulent youth, and still composing 
one great Teutonic family ; to enforce 
the mutual adhesion of naturally co- 
herent ]|iasaes, all of one lineage, one 
language, one liistory, and which were 
only beginning to exhibit their tenden* 
ciea to insulation, to acquiesce in a 
variety of local laws and customs, 
while an iron will was to concentrate a 
vast but homogeneous people into a 
single nation; to raise up from the 
grave of corrupt and buried Rome a 
fresh, vigorous, German, Christian 
empire; this was a reasonable and 
manly thought. Far different the con- 
ception of the second Charlemagne. 
To force into discordant union tribes 
which, for seven centuries, had deve- 
loped themselves into hostile nations, 
separated by geography and history, 
customs and laws, to combine many 
millions under one sceptre, not because 
of natiiral identity, but for the sake of 
composing one splendid family pro- 
perty, to establish unity by annihilat- 
ing local institutions, to supersede po- 
pular and liberal charters by the edicts 
of a central despotism, to do battle 
with the whole spirit of an age, to 
regard the souls as well as the bodies 
of vast multitudes as the personal pro- 
perty of one individual, to strive for 
the perpetuation in a single house of 
r.iany crowns, which accident had 
Mended, and to imagine the consecra- 
tiuu of the whole system by placing 
the pope’s triple diadom for ever upon 
Uie imperial head of the Hababurgs; — 
all this was not the effort of a great, 
constructive genius, but the selfish 
scheme of an autocrat. 

The union of no two countries could 
be leas likely to prove advantageous or 
agreeable than tw of the Ne^erlands 
and Spain. They were widely sepa- 
rated geographicily, while in histoiy, 
mannei-s, and politics, they were utterly- 
opposed to each other. Spain, which 
M but just assoxned the fora of a 
single state by the c<unbdnation of aU 
Its kingdoms, with its haughty nobles 
aesoended from petty kings, and arro- 
gating almost sovereign power within 
tlieiT domains, with Its fieme enthu- 
for the OathoUo whieb 


in the course of long warfare with the 
Saracens, had become the absorbing 
characteristic of a whole nation, with 
its sparse population scattered over a 
wide and stem country, with a mili- 
tary spirit which led nearly all classes 
to prefer poverty to the wealth atten- 
dant upon degrading pursuits of trade 
— Spain, with her gloomy, martial, and 
exaggerated character, was the abso- 
lute contrast of the Netherlands. 

These provinces had been rarely com- 
bined into a whole, but there was natu- 
ral affinity in their character, history, 
and position. There was life, move- 
ment, bustling activity everywhere. An 
energetic population swarmed in all the 
flourishing cities which dotted the sur- 
face of a contracted and highly culti- 
vate<i oountiy. Their ships were the 
carriers for the world ; their merchants, 
if invaded in their rights, engaged in 
vigorous warfare with their own funds 
and their own frigates ; their fabrics 
were prized over the whole earth; 
their burghers possessed the wealth of 
princes, lived with royal luxury, and 
exercised vast political influence; theif 
love of liberty was their predominant 
passion. Their I'efigiout ardour had 
not been fully awakened; but the 
events of the next generation were to 
prove, that in no respect more than in 
the religious sentiment were the two 
races opposed to each othyr. It was 
as certain that the Netherlanders 
would be fierce reformers, as that the 
Spaniards would b© uncompromisuig 
persecutors. Unhallowed was the 
union between nations thus utterly 
contrasted. 

Philip the Fair and Ferdinand bad 
detested and quarrelled with each 
other from the beginning. The Spa- 
niards and Flemings participated in 
the mutual antipathy, and hated each 
other cordially at first sight The un- 
scrupulous avarice of the Netherland 
nobles in Spain, their grasping and 
.venal ambition, enraged and dis^ted 
the haughty Spanuuds. This inter- 
national malignity furnishes one of the 
keys to a proper understanding of the 
great revolt in the next reign. 

The provinces, now all united again 
uadir an were treated, opu 
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lent and powerful as they were, as ob- 
scure depehdencies. The regency 
over them was entrust^ by Charles to 
his near relatives, who governed in the 
mtenest of his house, not of the country* 
His course towards them upon the re- 
ligi^ps question will be heteafter indi- 

3 

Ghent was, in all respects, one of the 
most important cities in Euroj)e. 
Erasmus, who, as a Hollander and a 
courtier, was not likely to be partial to 
the turbulent Flemings, asserted that 
there was no town in all Christendom 
to be compared to it for sixe, power, 
]X)litical constitution, or the culture of 
its inhabitants.' It was, said one of its 
inhabitants at the eix)ch of the insur- 
rection, rather a commonwealth than a 
city. The activity and wealth of its 
burghers were proverbial. The bells 
were rung daily, and the drawbridges 
over the many arms of the river inter- 
secting the streets were raised, in order 
that all business might be suspended, 
while the armies of workmen were 
going to or returning from their la- 
bours, As early as the fourteenth 
century, the age of the Arteveldes, 
Froissart estimated the number of 
lighting men whom Ghent could bring 
into the field at eighty thousand. Tlie 
city, by its juri^ction over many 
large but subordinate towns, disposed 
of more than its own immediate popu- 
lation, which has been reckoned as high 
as two hundred thousand. 

Placed in the midst of well-culti- 
vated plains, Ghent was surrounded by 
strong walls, the external circuit of 
which measured nine miles. Its streets 
pd squares were spacious and elegant, 
its churches and other public buildings 
numerous and splendid. The sumptu- 
ous church of Saint John or Saint 
Bavon, where Charles the Fifth had 
been baptized, the ancient castle whi- 
ther Baldwin Bras de Fer had brought 
the daughter of Charles the Bold, the 
city haU with its graceful Moorish 
front, the well-known belfry, where for 
Hire© centuries had perched the dragon 
sent by the Emperor Baldwin of Flan- 
ders nom Constantinople, and where 
swung the Roland, whose iron 
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cated, The political character of Ids 
administration was typified, and, as it 
were, dramatised, on the occasion of the 
memorable insurrection at Ghent. For 
this reason, a few interior d^ils con- 
cerning that remarkable event seem 
requisite. 


tongue bad called the citizens, genera- 
tion after generation, to arms, whether 
to win battles over foreign kings at the 
head of their chivalry, or to plunge 
their sw'orda in each others breasts, 
were all conspicuous in the city, and 
celebrated in the land. Especially the 
great bell was the object of the bur- 
ghers’ affection, and, generally, of the 
sovereign’s hatred; while to all it 
seemed, as it m ere, a living historical 
personage, endowed with the human 
powers and passions which it had so 
long directed and inflamed. 

The constitution of the city was 
very free. It was a little republic in 
all but name. Its population was 
divided into fifty-two guilds of manu- 
facturers and into thirty-two tribos oi 
weavers ; each fraternity electing an- 
nually or biennially its own deans and 
subordinate officers. The senate, 
which exercised functions legislative, 
judicial, and administrative, subject, of 
coiuse, to the grand council of Mechlui 
to the sovereign authority, con- 
sisted of twenty-six membera. These 
%vere appointed partly from the upper 
class, or the men who lived upon their 
means, partly from the manufacturers 
in general, and partly from the weavers. 
They were chosen by a college of eight 
electors, who were appointed by the 
sovereign on nomination by the citi- 
zens. The whcle city, in its collective 
capacity, constituted one of the four 
estates (Membra) of the province of 
Flanders. It is obvious that so much 
liberty of form and of fact, added to 
the stormy character by which its Mti- 
zens were distinguished, would be most 
offensive in the eyes of Cliarlea, and that 
the delinquencies of the little common- 
wealth would be represent^in themost 
glaring colours by all Ihose quiet souls 
who preferred the tranquillity pi despot- 
ism to the turbulence of freeom. The 
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city claimed, moreover, the general 
provifliona of the Great Privilege ” of 
the Lady Mary, the Magna Charta, 
which, a^ording to the monarchical 
party, had been lejgaUy abrogated by 
Maximilian. The libei'ties of the town 
had also been nominally curtailed by 
the «calf skin ” (Kalf Vel). By this 
celebrated document, Charles the 
Fifth, then fifteen years of age, had 
been made to threaten with condign 
punishment all persona who should 
maintain that he had sworn at his in- 
auguration to observe any privileges 
or charters claimed by the Ghenters 
before the peace of Cadsand. 

The immediate cause of the discon- 
tent, the attempt to force from Flan- 
ders a subsidy of four hundred thousand 
caroli, as the third part of the twelve 
hundred tliousand granted by the states 
of the Netherlands, and the resistance 
of Ghent in opposition to the other 
three members of the province, will, 
of course, be judged differently, ac- 
cording as the sympathies are stronger 
with popular rights or with preroga- 
tive. Tho citizens claimed that the 
subsidy could only be granted by the 
unanimous consent of the four estates 
of the province. Among other proofs 
of this fheir imqueationable right, they 
appealed to a muniment, which had 
never existed, save in the imagination 
of the credulous populace. At a cer- 
tain remote epoch, one of the Counts 
of Flandeis, it was contended, had 
gambled away his countship to the 
Earl of Holland, but had been extri- 
cat^ from his dilemma by the gene- 
rosity of Ghent. The burghers of the 
town had ^d the debts and redeemed 
the sovereignty of their lord, and had 
thereby gained, in return, a charter, 
called the Bargain of Flanders (Koop 
van Flandem). Among the privileges 
granted by this document was an ex- 
press stipulation that no subsidy should 
ever be granted by the province with- 
out the consent of Ghent This charter 
Would have been conclusive in the pre- 
•lent emergency, had not laboured 
under the disadvantage of never having 
ejusted. It was supposed by many 
that the ma^trates, i;^e ol whom 
were lavouMle to gowteent had 


hidden the document Lieven Pyl, an 
ex-senator, was supposed to be privy to 
its concealment. He was also, with 
more justice, charged with an act of 
great baseness and effrontery. Deputed 
by the citizens to carry to the Queen 
Regent their positive refusal to grant 
the subsidy, he had, on the contrary, 
given an answer, in their name, in the 
aflirmative. For these delinquencies, 
the imaginary and the real, he was in- 
humanly tortured and afterwards be- 
headed. ** I know, my children,” said 
he, upon the scaffold, “ that you will 
be grieved when you have seen my 
blood flow, and that you will regret 
me when it is too late.” It does not 
appear, however, that there was any 
especial reason to regret him, however 
sanguinary the punishment which had 
requited his broken faith. 

The mischief being thus afoot, the 
tongue of Roland, and the easily-excited 
spirits of the citizens, soon did the rest 
Ghent broke forth into open insurreo 
tion. They had been willing to enlist 
and pay troops under their own ban- 
ners, but they had felt outraged at the 
enormous contribution demanded of 
them for a foreign war, undertaken in 
the family interests of their distant 
master. . They could not find the 
*^argain of Flanders,” but they got 
possession of the odious “calf skin,” 
which was solemnly out in t^o by the 
dean of the weavers. It was then tom 
in shreds by the angry citizens, many 
of whom paraded the streets with 
pieces of the hated document stuck in 
their caps, like plumes. From these 
demonstrations they proceeded to in- 
trigues with Francis the First. He 
rejected them, and gave notice of their 
overtures to Charles, who now resolved 
to quell the insurrection at once. 
Francis wrote, begging that the Em- 
peror would honour him^ by coming 
through France; “wishing to assure 
you,” said he, “ my lord and good bro- 
ther, by this letter, written siid signed 
by my hand, upon my honour, and on 
the faith of a prince, and of the best 
brother you We, that in passing 
through my kingdom every possible 
honour and hoepitallte wlU be offered 
youy even as Umy ooulil b«>o mysdf*'* 
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Certainly the French king, after such 
prefuse and voluntary pledges, to con- 
nnn which he, moreover, offered his 
two sons and other great individuals 
OS hostages, could not, without iitterly 
disgracing himself, have taken any un- 
handsome advantage of the Emperor’s 
presence in hia dominions. The re- 
flections often made concerning the 
liigh-minded chivalry of Francis, and 
the subtle knowledge of human nature 
displayed by Charles upon the occasion, 
seem, therefore, entirely superfluous. 
The Emperor came to Paris. “ Here,” 
says a citizen of Ghent at the time, 
who has left a minute account of the 
transaction upon record, but whose 
sympathies were ludicrously with the 
despot and against hia own towns- 
people, “here the Emperor was re- 
ceived as if the God of Paradise had 
descended.” On the 9th of February 
1540, he left Brussels; on the 14th he 
came to Ghent. His entrance into the 
city lasted more than six hours. Pour 
thousand lancers, one thousand archers, 
five thousand halberdmen and mus- 
queteers composed his body-guard, all 
armed to the teeth and ready for com- 
bat. The Emperor rode in their midst, 
surrounded by ** cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops, and other great ecclesiastical 
lords,” so that the terrors of the Church 
were combined with the panoply of 
War to affright the souls of the turbu- 
lent burghers. A brilliant train of 
dukes, prirces, earls, barons, grand 
masters, and seignors, together with 
most of the Knights of the Fleece,” 
were, according to the testimony of 
the same eye-witness, in attendance 
upon his Maj esty. Tliis unworthy son 
of Ghent was in ecstasies with the 
magnificence displayed upon the occa- 
sion. There was such a number of 
“grand lords, members of sovereign 
housefc, bishops, and other ecclesiastical 
digniUries, going about the streets, 
tbit, ' as the poor soul protested with 
delight, “ there was nobody else to 1^ 
met with.” Especially the fine clothes 
of these distii^ishea guests excited 
hid warmest admiration. It was won- 
derful to behold, he said, “the hobi- 
Ilty and great richness of the princes 
and seignors, displayed as well Ih their 
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beautiful furs, martins and sables, aA 
In the great chrina of fine gold which 
they wore twisted round their necks, 
and the pearls and preciou^ stones in 
their bonnets and otherwise, which 
they displayed in great abundance. - It 
was a very triumphun t thing to see them 
thus richly dressed and accoutred.” 

An idea may be formed of the size 
and wealth of the city at this period, 
from the fact that it received and ac- 
commodated sixty thousand strangers, 
with their fifteen thousand horses, 
upon the occasion of the Emperor’s 
vfeit. Charles allowed a month of 
awful suspense to intervene between 
his arrive and his vengeance. Despair 
and hope alternated during the inter- 
val. On the 17th of Marcli, the spell 
was broken by the execution of nine- 
teen persons, who were beheaded as 
ringleaders. On the 29th of April, he 
pronounced sentence upon the city. 

hall where it was rendered was 
open to all comers, and graced by the 
presence of the Emperor, the Queen 
Regent, and the great functionaries ol 
Court, Church, and State. The de- 
cree, now matured, was read at length. 
It annulled all the charters, privileges, 
and laws of Ghent. It oohfbcated all 
its public property, rdhts, revenues, 
houses, artillery, munitions of war, 
and, in general, everything which the 
corporation, or the traders, each and 
all, possessed in commorf. In particu- 
lar, the great bell Eolabd was con- 
demned and sentenced |b immediate 
I removal. It was decried that the 
four hundred thousand florins, which 
had caused the revolt, should forth- 
-with be paid, together with an addi- 
tional fine by Ghent of one hundred 
and fifty thousand, belii4iit rix thou- 
sand a-year for ever idl^r. In place 
of their ancient and beloved constitu- 
tion, thus annihilated at a blow, was 
promulgated a new form of municipal 
government of the simplest hind : aft 
cording to which, all dflcers were in 
future to be appointed bj hifnself ; and 
the guilds to be reduced to 1^ their 
number, shorn of all political^ jfsiwer, 
and delved entirely of self-govern- 
ment. It was. iriowdWv deweed that 
the aenatorit^ thMr 
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i,n^ BecretAri^; thirty notable burghers, 
to be named by the Smperor, with 
the great dean and second dean of the 
weavers, >all dressed in black robes, 
without their chains, and bare-headed, 
should appear upon an appointed day, 
in company with fifty persons from 
the guilds, and fifty others, to be arbi- 
trarily named, tn their ihirts, with 
halters upon their necks. This large 
number of deputies, as representatives 
of the city, were then to fall upon 
their knees before the Emperor, say 
in a loud and intelligible voice, by the 
mouth of one of their clerks, that they 
were extremely sorry for the disloyalty, 
disobedience, infraction of laws, com- 
motions, rebellion, and high treason, 
nf which they had been guilty, pro- 
mise that they would never do the 
like again, and humbly implore him, 
For the s^e of the Passion of Jesus 
Ohriflt, to grant them mercy and for- 
giveness. 

Hie third day of May was appointed 
For the execution of the sentence. 
Charles, who was fond of imposing 
exhibitions, and prided himself upon 
arran^g them with skill, was deter- 
mined that this occasion should be 
long remembered by all burghers 
throughout his dominions who might 
be disposed to insist strongly upon 
their municipal rights. The streets 
ivere alive with troops: cavalry and 
infantry in great numbers keeping 
strict guard at eveiy point throughout 
the whole extent of the city; for it 
^vas known that the hatred produced 
by the sentence was most de^y, and 
that nothing but an array of invincible 
force could keep those hostile senU- 
jnenta in The senators in their 

black mournteg robes, the other depu- 
ties in linen sheets, bare-headed, with 
alters on their necks, proceeded, at 
he appointed hour, from the senate- 
leusQ to the imperial residence. High 
V* Queen Regent 

his side, aurrpunded by princes, 
prelates, and nobles, guarded by his 
jrchers and halberdiers, his crown on 
il® sceptre In his hand, 

'tie Emperor, exalted, sat* The seha- 
and burghers, in ihefr robee of 
'I'^mihation, kbelt in the du^ at hk 


feet. The prescribed words of contri- 
tion and of supplication for mercy 
were then read hy the pensionary, all 
the deputies remaining upon their 
knees, and many of them crying 
bitterly with rage and shame. “ What 
principally distressed them,” said the 
honest citizen, whose admiration for 
the brilliant accoutrement of the 
princes and prelates has been recorded, 
*^was to have the halter on their 
necks, which they found hard to bear, 
and, if they had not been compellecii 
they would rather have died than 
submit to it.” 

As soon as the words had been all 
spoken by the pensionary, the Empe- 
ror, whose cue was now to appear 
struggling with mingled emotions of 
reasonable wrath and of natural be- 
nignity, performed his part with much 
dramatic effect. ** He held himself 
coyly for a little time,” says the eye- 
witness, " without saying a word ; de- 
porting himself as though he were 
considering whether or not he would 
grant the pardon for which the cul- 
prits had prayed.” Then the Queen 
Regent enacted her share in the show. 
Turning to his Majesty, ** with all reve- 
rence, honour, and humility, she hegge<l 
that he would concede forgiveness, in 
honour of his nativity, whioh had oo* 
curred in that city.” 

Upon this the Emperor '^made a 
fine show of benignity,” and replied 
**very sweetly," that in consequence 
of his fraternal love for her, by rea- 
son of his being a gentle and virtuous 
prince, who preferred mercy to the 
rigour of justice, and in view of their 
repentance, he would accord his par- 
don to the citizens." 

The Netherlands, after this issue to 
the struMle of Ghent, were reduced, 
practically, to a very dcCTaded condi- 
tion. The form of loc^ self-govern- 
ment remained, but ita spirit, whsc 
invoked, only arose to bo derided. The 
supreme court of Mechlin, as in the 
days of Charles the Bold, was again 
placed in despotic authority above the 
ancient charters. Was it probable that 
the lethMgy of proyinoes, which had 
reached so bl^ a point of freedom 
onlv to be donrlved of it at laiHi. could 
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endure for ever 1 Was it to bo hoped I stinot of civil liberty, would endue the 
that the stern spirit of religious euthu- provinces with strength to throw off 
siasm, allying itself with the keen in- ! the Spanish yoke ? 


It is impossible to comprehend the they drank of the water in which he 
character of the great Netherland re- had washed, and treasured it as a divine 
volt in the sixteenth century without elixir. Advancing still further in his 
taking a rapid retrospective survey of experiments upon human credjality, he 
the religious phenomena exhibited in announced his approaching marriage 
the provinces. The introduction of with the Virgin Mary, hade all his dis- 
Ohristianity has been already indicated, ciples to the wedding, and exhibitejd 
From the earliest times, neither prince, himself before an immense crowd in 
people, nor even prelates were very company with an image of his holy 
dutiful to the pope. As the papal bride. He then ordered the people to 
authority made progreas, strong resis- provide for the expenses of the nup- 
tance was often made to its decrees, tials and the dowry of his wife, placing 
The bishops of Utrecht were depen- a coffer upon each side of the image, 
dent for their wealth and territory to receivo^he contributions of either 
upon the good will of the Emperor, sex. Which is the most wonderful 
They were the determined opponents manifestation in the history of this 
of Hildebrand, warm adherents of the personage — the audacity of the im- 
Hohenstaufers — Ghibelline rather than postor, or the bestiality of his victims ? 
Guelph. Heresy was a plant of early His career was so successful in the 
growth in the Netherlands. As early Netherlands that he had the effrontery 
us the beginning of the twelfth cen- to proceed to Rome, promulgating what 
tury, the notorious Tanchelyn preached he called his doctrines as he went. He 
kt Antwerp, attacking the authoritjr of seems to have been assassinated by a 
the pope and of all other ecclesiastics; priest in an obscure brawl, about the 
scoffing at the ceremonies and sacra- year 1115, 

menta of the Church. Unless his cha- By the middle of the twelfth cen- 
racter and career have been grossly tury, other and purer heresiarohs had 
misrepresented, he was the most infa- arisen. Many Netherlanders became 
mous of the many impostors who have converts to the doctrines of Waldo, 
po often diagr^ed the cause of reli- From that period until the appear* 
gious reformation. By more than four ance of Luther, a succession of sects 
centuries, he anticipate the licentious- — Waldenses, Albigenses, Perfectists, 
and greediness manifested by a Lollards, Poplicans, Amaldists, Bohe- 
series of false prophets, and was the mian Brothers — waged perpetual but 
first to turn both the stupidity of a unequal warfare with the power and 
populace and the viciousness of a depravity of the Church, fertilising 
priesthood to hk own advancement— with their blood the future £eld of the 
an ambition which afterwarda reached Reformation. Nowhere was the per* 
its most signal expression in the cele- secution of heretics more relehwess 
of Leyden. than in the Netherlands. Buspected 

The impudence of Tanchelyn and persons were subjected to various tor- 
the superstition of his followers seem turing but ridiculous ordeals. After 
ahke incredible. All Antwerp was his such trial, death by fire was the usual, 
harem. ^ He levied, likewise, vast sums but, perhaps, not the most severe form 
upon hw converts, and whenever he of execution. In Flanders, monastic 
appeared in public, his apparel and ingenuity had invented another most 
pomp were befitting an emperor. Three pm nf ul punishment for Waldenses and 
thousand armed satellites escorted his similar malefactors. A criminal whose 
steps and put to death all who resisted guilt had been established by the hoi 
^ command^ So ^veiling became won, hot ploughiffiare, boiling kettle, 
the supentition of his-iollowers that or other lo^cal piwff, was stri|ied 
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(md bound to the stake : be waa then 
Hayed, from the neck to the navel, 
while swarms of bees were let loose to 
fasten tmon his bleeding flesh and 
torture nim to a death of exquisite 
agony. 

N^ertheless heresy increased in the 
face of oppression. The Scriptures, 
translated by Waldo into French, were 
rendered into Netherland rhyme, and 
the converts to the Yaudois doctrine 
increased in numbers and boldness. 
At the same time the power and luxury 
of the clergy was waxing daily. Thet 
bishops of Utrecht, no longer the de- 
fenders of the people against arbitrary 
power, conducted themselves like little 
popes. Yielding in dignity neither to 
king nor kaiser, they exacted homage 
from the most powerful princes of the 
Netherlands. The clerical order became 
the most privileged of all. The accused 
priest, refused to acknowledge the tem- 
poral tribunals. The protection of eccle- 
siastical edifices was extended over all 
criminals and fumtives from justice — 
a beneficent result in those sanguinary 
sges, even if its roots were sacerdotal 
pride. To establish an accusation 
against a bishop, seventy-two wi^esses 
were necessary ; against a deacon, 
twenty-seven ; against an inferior dig- 
nitary, seven; while two were suffi- 
cient to convict a layman. The power 
to read and write helped the clergy to 
much wealth. Privileges and charters 
from petty princes, gifts and devises 
from private persons, were documents 
which few, save ecclesiastics, could 
draw or dispute. Not content, more- 
over, with their territories and their 
tithings,, the churchmen perpetually 
devised new burthens upon the pea- 
santiy. Ploughs, sickles, horses, oxen, 
all implements of husbandry, were 
taxed for the benefit of those who 
toiled not, but who gathered into barns. 
In the course of the twelfth century, 
many religious houses, richly endowed 
with lands and other property, were 
founded in the Netherlands. Was 
hand or voice raised against clerical 
encroachment — ^the priests held ever 
in readiness a deadly weapon of do- 
tence ; a blastlDg an^ema was thun- 
dered against &ek antagonist, and 


smote him into submission. The dis- 
ciples of Him who ordered His followers 
to bless their persecutors, and to lovo 
their enemies, invented such Christian 
formulas as these : — “ In the name of 
the Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost, 
the blessed Virgin Mary, John the 
Baptist, Peter and Paul, and all other 
Saints in Heaven, do we curse and out 
off from our Communion him who has 
thus rebelled against us. May the 
curse strike him in his house, bam, 
bed, field, path, city, castle. May ho 
be cursed in battle, accursed in pray- 
ing, in speaking, in silence, in eating, 
in drinking, in sleeping. May he be 
accursed in his taste, hearing, smell, 
and all his senses. May the curse 
blast his eyes, head, and his body, from 
his crown to the soles of his feet. I 
conjure you, Devil, and all your imps, 
that you take no rest till you have 
brought him to eternal shame ; till he 
is destroyed by drowning or hanging, 
till ho is torn to pieces by wild beaste, 
or consumed by fire. Let his children 
become orphans, his wife a widow. I 
command you, Devil, and all your 
imps, that even as I now blow out 
these torcnes, you do immediately ex- 
tinguish the light from his eyes. So 
be it — so be it. Amen. Amen.” So 
speaking, the cursor was wont to blow 
out two waxen torches which he held 
in his hands, and, with this practical 
illustration, the anathema was com- 
plete. 

Such insane ravings, even in the 
mouth of some impotent beldame, 
were enough to excite a shudder, but 
in that dreary epoch, these curses from 
the lips of clergymen were deemed 
sufficient to draw down celestial light- 
ning upon the head, not of the blas- 
phemer, but of his victim. Men who 
trembled neither at sword nor fire, 
cowered like slaves before such horrid 
impreoationsyuttered by tongues gif ted, 
as it seemed, with superhuman power. 
Their fellow-men shrank from the 
wretches thus blasted, and refused 
communication with them as unclean 
and abhorred. 

By the end ol the thirteenth oen- 
tiuty, however, the clerical power was 
already beginning to decline. It was 
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not ihd corruption of tiie Church, but 
its enoimotm wealth, which engendered 
the hatred with which it waa by 
mwiy regarded. Temporal princes and 
haughty barons began to dispute the 
right of ecclesiastics to enjoy vast 
estates, while refusing the buruien of 
tajtation, and unable to draw a sword 
for the common defence. At this 
period, the Counts of Flanders, of Hol- 
land, and other Netherland sovereigns, 
issued decrees, forbidding clerical in- 
stitutions from acquiring property, by 
devise, gift, purchase, or any other 
mode. The downfall of the rapacious 
and licentious knights templar in the 
provinces and throughout Einope, was 
another severe blow administered at 
the same time. The attacks upon 
Church abuses redoubled in boldness, 
as its authority declined. Towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, the 
doctrines of Wicklif had made great 
progress in the land. Early in the 
fifteenth, the executions of Husa and 
Jerome of Prague produced the Bohe- 
mian rebellion. The Pope procla^ a 
crusade against the Hussites. Knights 
and prelates, esquires and citizens, en- 
list in the sacred cause, throughout 
Holland and its sister provinces ; but 
many Netherlanders, who had felt the 
might of Ziska’s arm, come back, feel- 
ing more sympathy with the heresy 
wUch they had attacked, than with 
the Church for which they had battled. 

Meantime, the restrictions imposed 
by Netherland sovereigns upon clerical 
rights to hold or acquire property, be- 
come more stem and more generaL 
On the o^r hand, with the invention 
of printing, the cause of Eeformation 
takes a colossal stride in advance. A 
Bible, which before had cost five hun- 
dred crowns, now costs but five. The 
people acquire the power of reading 
God’s Word, or of heuing it read, for 
themselves. The light of truth dispels 
the douds of superstition, as by a new 
revelation. The Pope and his monks 
are found to bear very often but faint 
resemblance to Jesus and his apostles. 
Moreover, the instinct of self-interest 
sharpens tiie eye of the pubUc. Many 
gr^y priests, of lower rank, had 
tunied shop-keepers in the Nether- 
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lands, and were growing rich by selling 
tixeir wares, exempt frottt ta xatio n, at 
a lower rate than lay hucksters could 
afford- The benefit of clergy, thus 
the bread from the xdouths of 
many, excites jealousy; the more so 
as, besides their miscellaneous business, 
the reverend traders have a most lucrar- 
tive branch of commerce from which 
other merchants are excluded. The 
sale of absolutions waa the source of 
large fortunes to the prieste. The 
enormous impudence of this trafl&c 
almost exceeds belief. Throughout the 
Netherlands, the price current of the 
wares thus offered for sale was pu^ 
lished in every town and village. ^kI’s 
pardon for crimes already committed, 
or about to be committ^, was adver- 
tised according to a graduated 
Thus, poisoning, for example, was ab- 
solved for eleven ducats, six hvrea 
toumois. Absolution for incest was 
afforded at thirty-six livres, three 
ducats. Perjury came to seven livres 
and three carlines. Pardon for mur- 
der, if not by poison, was cheaper. 
Even a parricide could buy forgiveness 
at God’s tribunal at one ducat, four 
livres, eight carlines. Henry de Mont- 
fort, in the year 1448, purchased ab- 
solution for that crime at that price. 
Was it strange that a century or so ol 
thiB kind of work should produce a 
Luther? Was it unnatural that plain 
people, who loved the ancient Church, 
should rather desire to see her purged 
of such blasphemous abuses, than to 
hear of St Peter’s dome rising a little 
nearer to the clouds on these proceeds 
of commuted crime ? 

At the same time, while ecclesiasti- 
cal abuses wre thus aug^entihg, eccle- 
siastical power is diminishing in the 
Netherhuids. The Church is no longer 
able to protect itself against the secu- 
lar arm. The halcyon days of ban, 
book, and candle are gon& In 1459, 
Duke Philip of Buigundy prohibits 
the churches from affording protection 
to fugitives. Charles the Bold, in 
whose eyes nothing is sacred save war 
and the means of making ^ 

heavy ixnpost upon sB merioal pro* 
perty. Upon being resifted^ 
forces oddeetiem witli the iMoaeo hand' 
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TLo sword and tlis pen, stren^h and 
intellect, no longer the exclusive ser- 
vants or instruments of priestcraft, 
are both ^ open revolt. Charles the 
Bold stonxU one fortress. Doctor Grand* 
fort of Groningen batters another. 
This learned Frisian, called “ the light 
of the world/’ friend and compatriot 
of the ^eat Rudolph Agricola, preaches 
throu^out the provinces, uttering bold 
(1 enunciations of ecclesiastical error. 
He even disputes the infallibility of 
the Pope, denies the utility of prayers 
for the dead, and inveighs against the 
whole doctrine of purgatory and abso- 
lution. 

With the beginning of the sixteenth 
century-, the groat Reformation .was 
actually alive. The name of Erasmus 
of Rotterdam was already celebrated; 
the man who, according to Qrotius, 
“ so well shewed the road to a reason- 
able reformation.” But if Erasmus 
Bliewed the road, he certainly did not 
t, ravel for upon it himself. Perpetual 
of the quietist, the moderate 
man, he censured the errors of the 
L'hurch with discrimination and gentle- 
ness, os if Borgiaoism had not been too 
long rapipant at Rome, as if men’s 
minds throughout Christendom were 
not toft deeply stirred to be satisfied 
with tmld rebukes against sin, espe- 
cially when the mild rebuker was in 
receipt of livings and salaries from the 
siimor. Instead of rebukes, the age 
wanted reforms. The Sage of Rotter- 
(latu was a keen observer, a shrewd 
.satirist, but a moderate moralist. He 
loved ease, good company, the soft re- 
pose of princely palaces, better than a 
life of martyrdom and a death at the 
stake. He was not of the stuff of 
\vhich martps are mode, as he hand- 
fiornely confessed on more than one 
occasion. Let others effect martyr- 
dorn,” he said; **for myself I am un- 
worthy of the honour/’ And at anotiier 
time, I am not of a mind,’* he ob- 
served, “to venture my life for the 
b uth’s sake ; all men have not strei^h 
to endure the martyr’s death. For 
^yaelf, if it came to «ie point, I should 
do no better than Simon Peter.'* Mo- 
derate in ^ thinp, he would have 
he leiid, to live Without eating 


and di’iuking, although he never found 
it convenient to do so, and he rejoiced 
when advancing age diminished his 
tendency to other carnal pleasures in 
which he had moderately indulged. 
Although awake to the abuses of the 
Church, he thought Luther going too 
fast and too far. He began by applaud- 
ing — ended by censuring the monk of 
Wittenberg. The Reformation might 
have been delayed for centuries had 
Erasmus and other moderate men been 
the only reformers. He will long bo 
honoured for his elegant Latinity. In 
the republic of letters, his efforts to 
infuse a pure taste, a sound criticism, 
a love for the beautiful and the classic, 
in place of the ovVlish pedantry which 
had so long flapped and hooted through 
medioDval cloisters, will always be held 
in grateful reverence. In the history 
of religious Reformation, his name 
seems hai^y to deserve the commen- 
dations of Grotius. 

As the schism yawns, more and more 
ominously, throughout Christendom, 
the Emperor naturally trembles. An- 
xious to save the state, but being no 
antique Roman, he wishes to close tho 
gulf, but with more convenience to 
himself. Ho oonceives the highly ori- 
ginal plan of combining Church and 
Empire under one crown. This is 
Maximilian’s scheme for Church refor- 
mation. An hereditary papacy, a per- 
petual pope-emperor, the Charlemagne 
and Hildebrand systems united and 
simplified — thus the world may yet be 
saved. ** Nothing more honourable, 
nobler, better, ^^juld happen to us,” 
writes Maximilian to Paul Lichtenstein 
(16th Sept Ifill), than to re-annex 
the said popedom — which properly be- 
longs to us — to our empire. Cardinal 
Adrian approve our reasons and encou- 
rages us to proceed, being of opinion 
that we should not have much trouble 
with the cardinals. It is much to be 
feared that the Pope may die of his 
present sickness. He has lost his appe- 
tite, and fills himself with so much 
drink that his health is destroyed. As 
such matters oannot bo arranged with- 
out money, we have promised the car- 
dinals, whom we ex]^t to bring over, 
300,000 dutittSi which we shall raiao 
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from , the FuggerSj and make payable 
in Home upon the appointed day. 

These business-like arrangements he 
eommunicates, two days afterwards, in 
a secret letter to his daughter Mar- 
garet, and already exults at his future 
eminence, both in this world and the 
next. “ We are sending Monsieur de 
Guree/' he says, " to make an agree- 
ment with the Pope, that we may be 
taken as coadjutor, in order that, upon 
his death, we may be sure of the pa- 
pacy, and, afterwards, of becoming a 
mvkL After my decease, therefore, 
you will be constrained to adore me, of 
which I shall be very proud. I am be- 
ginning to work upon the cardinals, in 
which affair two or three hundred 
thousand ducats will be of great ser- 
vice.” The letter was signed, ** From 
the hand of your good father, Maximi- 
lian, future Popef 

These intrigues are not destined, 
however, to be successful Pope %Tu- 
lius lives two years longer: Leo the 
Tenth succeeds; and, as Medici are 
not much prone to Chinch reforma- 
tion, some other scheme, and perhaps 
some other reformer, may be wanted. 
Meantime, the traffic in bulls of abso- 
lution becomes more horrible than 
ever. Mf*ney must be raised to supply 
the ma^ificent extravagance of Rome. 
Accordingly, Christians throughout 
Europe are offered, by papal autho- 
rity, guarantees of forgiveness for 
•very imaginable sin, "^even for the 
rape of God's mother, if that were pos- 
sible,” together with a promise of life 
eternal in Paradise, all upon payment 
of the price affixed to each crime. The 
Netherlands, like other countries, are 
districted and farmed for the collec- 
tion of this papal revenue. Much of 
the money thus raised remains in the 
hands of the vile collectors. Sincere 
Catholics, who love and honour the 
ancient religion, shrink with horror at 
the ipectacle offered on every side. 
Criminals buying Paradise for money, 
mon^ mending the money thus paid in 
gaming-houses, taverns, and brothels ; 
this seems, to those who have studied 
their T^taments, a different scheme 
of salvation from the one promulgated 
tqr Christ* There has evidently^iecn j 


a departure from the sj^stem of earlier 
apostles. Innocent conservative souls 
are much perplexed ; hut, at last^ all 
these infamies arouse a gisnt to do 
battle with the giant wrong, Mej^iin 
Luther enters the lists, all alone» 
armed only with a quiver filled with 
ninety-five propositions, and a bow 
which can send them all over Christen- 
dom with incredible swiftness. With- 
in a few weeks the ninety-five proposi- 
tions have flown through Germany, 
the Netherlands, Spain, and are found 
in Jerusalem. 

At the beginning, Erasmus en- 
courages the 1^ld friar. So long as 
the axe is not laid at Uie foot of the 
tree which bears the poisonous but 
golden fruit, the moderate enan ap- 
plauds the blows. “ Luther^nause is 
considered odious,” writes Erasmus to 
the Elector of Saxony, “because he 
has, at the same time, attacked the 
bellies of the monks and the bulls c>f 
the Pope.” He complains that tho 
zealous man had been attacked with 
railing, but not with arguments. He 
foresees that the work will have a 
bloody and turbulent result, but im- 
putes the principal blame to the clergy. 
“ The priests talk,” said he, ** of ab- 
solution in such terms, that laymen 
cannot stomach it. Luther has been 
for nothing more censuted than for 
making little of Thomas Aquinas; for 
wishing to diminish the al^plution 
traffic; for having a low opinion of 
mendicant orders, and for respecting 
scholastic opinions less than the gos- 
pels. A 11 tiris is considered intolerable 
heresy.” 

Erasmus, however, was offending 
both parties. A swarm of monks Were 
already buzzing about him iSr the 
bold language of his Commentaries 
and Dialo^es. He was called Eras- 
mup for his errors — ^Arasmua because 
he would plough bp sacred thing^ 
Erasmus b^ause he had written him- 
self an ass — Behemoth, Antichrist, and 
many other names of similar import. 
Luther was said to have bought the 
deadly i»ed in his bam. The egg had 
been laid by ErsBttnu^ ^tidied by 
Luther. On the other hand, he was 
reviled for not taking side manfully 
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with the reformer. The moderate 
man receiyed much denunciation from 
lealote on either side. He soon clears 
^dmself, however, from all suspicions 
of Lutheranism. He is appalled at 
the fierce conflict which rages far and 
wide. He becomes querulous as the 
mighty besom sweeps away sacretl 
dust and consecrated cobwebs. “ Men 
should not attempt everything at. 
once,” he writes, " but rather step by 
step. That which men cannot improve 
they must look at through the fingers. 
If the godlessness of mai^ind requires 
such fierce physicians as Luther, if 
man cannot be healed with soothing 
ointments and cooling drinks, let us 
hope that God will comfort, as repent- 
ant, those whom He has punished as 
rebellious. If the dove of Christ — 
not the owl of Minerva — would only 
fly to His, some measure might be put 
to the madness of mankind.” 

Meantime the man, whose talk is 
not of doves and owls, the fierce phy- 
isician, who deals not with ointments 
and cooling draughts, strides past the 
crowd of gentle quacks to smite the 
foul disease. Devils, thicker than tiles 
on house-tops, scare him not from his 
work. Bans and bulls, excommunica- 
tions and decrees, are rained upon his 
head. The paternal Emperor sends 
down dire edicts, thicker than hail 
upon the earth. The Holy Father 
blasts and raves from Rome. Louvain 
doctors denoimco, Louvain hangmen 
bum the Wter blasphemous books. 
The immoderate man stands firm in 
the storm, demanding argument in- 
stead of illogical thunder; shews the 
hangmen and the people too, outside 
the Elster gate at Wittenberg, that 
papal bulls will blaxe as merrily as 
heretic scrolls. What need of allusion 
to events which changed the world — 
which every child hu learned — to the 
war of Titans, uprooting of hoary trees 
and rock-ribbed hills, to the Worms 
Liet, Peasant wars, the Patmos of 
Eisenach, and huge wrestlings with 
the Devil f 

Imperial edicts are soon employed 
to suppress the Reformation in the 
Ne^erlands by force. The provinces, 
^mf ortunately, are tb,e private pn>i>erty 


of Charles, his patemsl inheritance; 
and most paternally, according to his 
view of the matter, does he deal with 
them. Germany cannot be treated 
thus summarily, not being his heri- 
tage. “ As it appears,” says the edict 
of 1621, “that the aforesaid Martin is 
not a man, but a devil under the form 
of a man, and clothed in the dress of 
a priest, the better to bring the human 
race to hell and damnation, therefore 
all his disciples and converts are to be 
punished with death and forfeiture of 
all their goods.” This was succinct 
and intelligible. The bloody edict, 
issued at \^’^orm8, without even a pre- 
tence of sanction by the estates, was 
carried into imme^ate effect. The 
papal inquisition was introduced into 
the provinces to assist its operations. 
The bloody work, for which the reign 
of Charles is mainly distinguished in 
tlie Netherlands, now began. In 1523, 
July let, two Augustine monks were 
burned at Brussels, the first victims 
to Lutheranism in the provinces. 
Erasmus observed, with a sigh, that 
“two had been burned at Brussels, 
and that the city now began strenu- 
ously to favour Lutheranism.” 

Pope Adrian the Sixth, the Nether- 
land boat-maker’s son and the Em- 
peror’s ancient tutor, was suflBciently 
alive to the sins of churchmen. The 
humble scholar of Utrecht was, at 
least, no Borgia. At the diet of Nu- 
remberg, summoned to put down 
Luther, the honest Pope declared 
roundly, through the Bishop of Fa- 
briano, that “ these disorders had 
sprung from the sins of men, more 
especially fivin the sins of priests atid 
prelates. Even in the holy chair,” 
said he, “ many horrible crimes liava 
been committee Many abuses have 
grown up in the ecclesiastical state. 
The contagious disease, spreading from 
the head to the members — ^from the 
Pope to lesser prelates — has spread far 
and wide, so that scarcely any one is 
to be found who does right, and who 
is free from infeotioa Nevertheless^ 
the evils have become so ancient and 
manifold, that it will be neoessaiy to 
go step ^ step.'* 

In those passionate days, the aixlent 
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reformers were as much outraged by of the Church, and the water of the 
this pregnant oonfession as the eocle> Zwinglians* 

elastics. It would indeed be a slow There is no doubt that the Anabap- 
rocese, they thought, to move step tist delusion was so ridiculous and so 
y step in the Reformation, if between loathsome, as to palliate, or at least 
each step a whole century was to in- render intelligible, the wrath with 
tervete. In vain did the gentle pon- which theywerer<^^arded by all parties, 
tiff call upon Erasmus to assuage the The turbulence of the sect was alarm- 
stormy sea with his smooth rhetoric, ing to constituted authorities, its bes* 
The Sage of Rotterdam was old and tiality disgraceful to the cause of reli- 
sickly ; his day was over. Adrian s gious reformation. The leaders were 
head, too, languishes beneath the triple among the most depraved of hiiman 
crown but twenty months, He dies creatures, as much distinguished for 
13th Sept. 1523, having an ived at the licentiousness, blasphemy, and cruelty, 
conviction, according to his epitaph, as their followers for grovelling super- 
that the greatest misfortune of his life stitlon. The evil spirit driven put of 
was to have reigned. Luther seemech in orthodox <i^fAp8> to 

Another edict, published in the have taken possession of a hcbd of 
Netherlands, forbids all private assem- swine. The Germans, Mimcer and 
blies for devotion; all reading of the Hoffmann, had been succeeded, as 
Scriptures; all discussions within one’s chief prophets, by a Dutch bilker, 
own doors concerning faith, the sacra- named Matthissoon, of Harlem ; who 
men^, the papal authority, or other announced himself as Enoch. Chief 
religious matter, under penalty of of this man's disciples was the notori- 
death. The edicts were no dead letter, ous John Boccold of Leyden. Under 
The fires were kept constantly supplied the government of this prophet, the 
with human fuel, by monks who i^ew Anabaptists mastered the city of Muu- 
the art of burning reformers better liter. Here they confiscated property, 
than that of arguing with them. The plundered churches, violated females, 
scaffold was the most conclusive of murdered men who refused to join the 
»yllogisma, and used upon all occasions, gang, and, in brief, practised all the 
Still the people remained unconvinced, enormities which humanity aloiie can 
Tho u s ai^^ . ^ burned heretics had not conceive or perpetrate. Thb prophet 

proclaimed himself oiSion, and 
A Irerix edict renewed and sharpened sent out apostles to preach Ids doct^es 
the punishment for reading the Scrip- in Germany and the Netherlands 
tures m private or public. At the jPolygamy being a leading article of 
same time, the violent personal alter- the system, he exemplified the priu- 
cation between Luther and Erasmus ciple by marrying fourteen wives. Of 
u^n prodestination, together with the these the beautiful widow of Uatthis- 
bittor dispute between Luther and soon was chief, was called the Queen 
iowmgh concerning the real presence, of Sion, and wore a golden crown. The 
cUd ^ro to impede the progress of prophet made many fruitless efforts to 
tne Refprmation than ban or edict, seize Amsterdam and l^yden* The 
sword or firo. IJe spirit of humanity armed invasion of the Anabaptists was 
nimg her head, finding that the bold repelled, but their contagious madness 
reformer had only a new do^m,. in gpreed. The plague broke forth In Am- 

sterdam. On a cold winterisnight (Feb- 
ruary 1 535), seven tnCn And five women, 
inspired by the HoW Ghost, threw off 
their clothes and rnimad naked and rav- 
ing through the streets. ihrieking> "Wo, 
wo, wo 1 the wra^ <rf Ged, the swath 
of God I” When aneirtei^ ifcay ' ob* 
itibately reffised to pdt cfa do&to 

"Wo ohierml^ 


place of the old ones, seeing that Dis- 
senters, in their turn,* were sometimes 
ss ready as Papists, with axe, fagot, 

and excommunication. In 1525, Felix 

Maii(je, Anabaptist, is drowned at 
Zaxmht in obedience to Zwingli^s pithy 
merffU merpatw*, 
rnus the Anabaptists, upm their first 
Wwanoe* wsre exp^ to the fireo 
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truth.” In a dajjr or two, theae furious with such severity as that error might 
lunatics^ who certainly d^ryed a mad* be at once extinguished, care being 
house rather thou the soodbld, were all oiiiy taken that the provinces were not 
executed* | The numbers of the sect entirely depopulated” With this hu* 
iticreasedwith the martyrdom to which mane limitation, the Christian wi* 
they were exposed, and the disorder dow ” cheerfully set herself to super- 
spread to every part of the Nether- intend as foul and wholesale a system 
lands. Many were put to death in of murder as was ever organised. In 
lingering torments, but no perceptible 1535 an imperial edict was issued at 
effect was produced by the chastise- Brussels, condemning all heretics to 
ment. Meantime the great chief of death ; repentant males to be executed 
the sect, the prophet John, was de- with the sword, repentant females to 
feated by the forces of the Bishop of be buried alive, the obstinate of both 
Munster, who recovered his city, and sexes to be burned. This and similar 
caused the “ King of Sion ” to be edicts were the law of the land for 
I)iuched to death with red-hot tongs. twenty years, and rigidly enforce^ 

Unfortunately the severity of go- Imperial and papal persecution conti- 
verument was not wreaked alone upon nu^ its daily deadly work with such 
the pr^het and his mischievous diligence, as to make it doubtful whe- 
crew. ^Wusands and ten thousands ther the limits set by the Regent Mary 
of virtuous well-disposed men and might not be overstepped. In the 
womens who had as little sympathy midst of the carn^e, the Emperor 
with sDAbs^istdcal as with Roman de- sent for his son Philip, that he might 
prnvity w«ie butchered in cold blood, receive the fealty of the Netherlands 
under the sanguinary rule of Charles, as their future lord and master. Con- 
in the Netherlands. In 1533, Queen temporaneoualy a new edict was pub- 
Dowager Mary of Hungary, sister of lished at Brussels (2Gth April 1549), 
tlio Emperor, Regent of the provinces, confirming and re-enacting ^1 previous 
(he “Christian widow” admired by decrees in their most severe provisions. 
i'hasmuB, wrote to her brother that Thus stood religious matters in the 
in her opinion all heretics, whether Netherlands at the epoch of the impe* 
repentani or not^ should be prosecuted rial abdication. 

XIII. 

The civil institutions of the country rather petty states than municipalitiea, 
bad assumed their last provincial form, Although the supreme legislative and 
in the Buigundo-Austrian epoch. As executive functions belonged to the 
already stated, their tendency, at a sovereign, yet each city made its by- 
lator period a vicious one, was to sub- laws, and possessed, beside, a body of 
stitute fictitious peiaonages for men. statutes and n^lations, made from 
A chain of corporations was wound timo to time by its own authority and 
about the liberty of the Netherlands; confirmed by the prince. Thus a large 
yet that liberty had been originally portion, at least, of ^e natiem shared 
sustained by the system in wMoh it practically in the legislative functions, 
one day might be strangled The which, teohnioally, it did not cla.im; 
spirit of local self-government, always nor b^ the requirements of society 
the life-blood of liberty, was often ex- made constant legislation so necessary, 
cesaive in its iicuuiifestations. The cen- as that to exclude the people from the 
trifugal force had been too much deve- work was to enslave me country* 
loped, and, combining with the mutual There was popular power mough to 
lealousy of corporations, had often effect much good, but it was widely 
&^ade the nation weak a^inst a com- scattered, and, at the same time, cou- 
jjou foe. Instead <A popultr fights fined in arUfioial forms, The guilds 
^here were state rights* mr the Urge were vassals ot the towns, the towns 
extensive distaste and vu- vassals of the feudal lord. The guild 
•under their fevermnent^ were voted in the ''hrood oounoU ” ot the 
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^itywi one person; ihe city voted in 
the eetutes as one person. The people 
of the United Netherlands was tne 
personage yet to be invented. It was 
a privilege^ not a right, to exercise a 
handiwork, or to participate in the 
action vemment Yet the mass 
of privileges was so large, the share- 
holders BO numerous, that practically 
the towns were republios. The go- 
vernment was in the hands of a large 
number of the people. Industry and 
intelligence led to wealth and power. 
This was great progress from the ge- 
neral servitude of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, an immense barrier 
against arbitrary rule. Loftier ideas 
of human rights, larger conceptions of 
commerce, have taught mankind, in 
later days, the difference between li- 
berties and liberty, between guilds 
and free competition. At the same 
time it was the principle of mercantile 
association, in the middle ages, which 
protected the inffint steps of human 
freedom and human industry against 
violence and wrong. Moreover, at this 
period, the tree of municipal life was 
stiU green and vigorous. The health- 
ful flow of sap from the humblest roots 
to the most verdurous branches indi- 
cated the internal soundness of the 
core, and provided for the constant 
development of exterior strength. The 
road to jwlitical influence was open to 
all, not by right of birth, but through 
honourable exertion of heads and 
hands. 

The chief city of the Netherlands, 
the commercial capital of the world, 
was Antweip. In the north and east 
of Europe, the Hanseatic league had 
withered with the revolution in com- 
merce. At the South, the splendid 
marble channels, through which the 
overland India trade had been con- 
ducted from the Mediterranean by a few 
Btateiy cities, were now dry, the great 
aqueducts ruinous and deserted. Ve- 
wna, Venice, Nurembeig, Augsburg, 
Brages, were sinking; but Antwerp, 
with its deep and convenient river 
stretched its arm to the ocean, and 
wught the golden prize as it fell from 
Its sister cities' grasp. The city was 
•o ancient that its genealogists, with 


ridiculous gravity, ascended to a period 
two centuries before the Trojan war, 
and discovered a giant, rejoicing in 
the classic name of Antigoi^uB, estab- 
lished on the Scheld. This patriarch 
exacted one-half the merchandise of 
all navigators who passed his castle, 
and was accustomed to amputate and 
cast into the river the right hands of 
those who infringed this simple tariff. 
Thus IJand’Wcrj)en,, hand-throwing, 
became Antreerp, and hence, two han& 
in the escutcheon of the city were 
ever held up in heraldic attestation of 
the truth. The giant was, in his turn, 
thrown into the Scheld by a hero 
named Brabo, from whose exploits 
Brabant derived its name ; de qm 
Brabmica But im these anti- 

quarian researches, a simple derivation 
of the name would seem an t* w&f, 
the wharl" It had now becolhe 
the principal entrepdt and exchange 
of Europe. The Fuggers, Velsens, 
Ostette, of Germany, the Gualterotti 
and Bonvisi of Italy, and many other 
great mercantile houseil, were there 
established. No city, except Paris, 
surpassed it in population, none af>* 
preached it in commercial splendour. 
Its government was very free. The 
sovereign, as Marquis of Antwerp, was 
solemnly sworn to go\^^ern according to 
the ancient charters and laws. The stad- 
holder, as his representative, shored 
his authority with the four estates of 
the city. The Senate of eighteen 
members was a2)pointed by ^e sta<i- 
holder out of a quadruple number 
nominated by the Senate itself and by 
the fourth body, called the Borgery. 
Half the board was thus renewed an- 
nually, It exercised executive and 
appellate judicial functions, appointed 
two burgomastm, and two pension- 
aries or legal councillors, and also se- 
lected the leaser magistrates or officials 
of the city. The board o£ ancient or 
ex-senators held their seats ex^jfficio- 
The twenty-six ward maaten, ap- 
pointed, two from each ward, by the 
Senate on nomination by the wards, 
formed the third estate. Their espe- 
cial business was to enrol the miUtia> 
and to attend to ite frittiiter^ 
framing- The deans el the guilds- 
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fifty-four in number, twe from enob The city itealf wae one of the moet 
guilQ, selected oy Uie Senate, from a beautiful in Europe. Placed upon a 
triple list of candidates presented by plain along the banks of the Scheld, 
the guildse composed the fourth estate, i^ped like a bent bow with the river 
This influential body was always as- for its string, it enclosed within its 
sembled in the bro^-councd of the walla some of the most splendid edi- 
city. Their duty was likewise to con- flees in Christendom. The world-re- 
duct the examination of candidates nowned church of N6tre Dame; the 
claiming admittance to any guild and stately Exchange, where five thousand 
offering specimens of art or handiwork, merchants daily congregated, proto- 
to superintend the general affairs of type of all similar establi^mente 
the guilds and to regulate disputes. throughout the world; the capacious 
There were also two important func- mole and port, where twenty-five hun- 
tionaries, representing the king in cri- dred vessels were often seen at once, 
minal and civil matters. The Vicarius and where five hundred made their 
capitalia, Scultetus, Schout, Sheriff, or daily entrance or departure, were all 
Margrave, took precedence of all magis- establishments which it would have 
trates. His business was to superin- been difficult to rival in any other part 
tend criminal arrests, trials, and execu- of the world. 

tions. The Vicarius civilis was called From what has already been said of 
the Amman, and his office correspond- the municipal institutions of the coun* 
ed with that of the Podesth in the try, it may be inferred that the powers 
Frisian and Italian republics. His of the estates-general were limited, 
duties were nearly similar in civil, to The members of that congress were 
those of his colleague in criminal not representatives chosen by the peo- 
matters. pie, but merely a few ambassadors 

These four branches, with their from individual provinces. This iudk 
functionaries and dependents, com- viduality was not always composed of 
posed the commonwealth of Antwerp, the same ingredients. Thus, Holland 
A&sembled together in council, they consisted of two members or branches 
constituted the great and general court. — the nobles and the six chief dties ; 
No tax coiild be imposed by the sove- Flanders of four branches — the cities, 
reign, except wiUi consent of the four namely, of Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, and 
branches, aJl’ voting separately. the “ freedom of Bruges;” Brabant, of 

The personal and domiciliary rights Louvain, Bi*us8els, ^is le Duo, and 
of the citusen were scrupulously ^ard- Antwerp, four great cities, without re- 
ed. The Schout could only maie ar- presentation of nobility or clergy ; Ze- 
rests with the Burgomaster’s warrant, land, of one clerical person, the Abbot 
and was obliged to bring the accused, of Middelburg, one noble, the Mar- 
within three days, before the judges, quis of Veer and Vlieasingen, and six 
whoso courts were open to the public, chief cities ; Utrecht, of tlu^ branches 
The condition of the population was — the nobUilgr, the cleigy, and five 
prosperous. There were but few poor, cities. These and other provinces, 
and those ^d not seek, but were sought constituted in similar manner, were 
the almoners. The schools were supposed to be actually present at the 
excellent and ^eap. It was difficult diet when OMembled. The chief busi* 
to find a child of tuffleient age who ness of the states-mneral was financial; 
could not read, write, and speak at the sovereign, or nis stadholder, only 
least two languages. The sons of the obtaining supplies by making a x^uest 
wealthier citizens completed their edu- in person, while any single city, as 
cation at I^ouvain, Douay, Paris, or branch of a province, had a right to 
Padua. refuse the grant 

XIV. 

Question had felt the oiiwaid move- 1 The whole system was, however, |>er> 
ol the ^ovmtiy find timea. | Tsded by tne xnonastio spirit which 
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hod oHginaUy preserved all leanimg 
frota aimiliilation, but which now kept 
it wrapped in the ancient cereolothB, 
and stifTenlng in the stony sarcophagus 
of a bygone age. The University of 
Louvain was the chief literary institu- 
tion in the provinces. It had been 
established in 1423 by Duke John IV. 
of Brabant. Its government consisted 
of a President and Senate, forming a 
close corporation, which had received 
from the founder all hia own authority, 
and the right to supply its own vacan- 
cies. The five faculties of law, canon 
law, medicine, theology, and the arts, 
were cultivated at the institution. 
There was, besides, a high school for 
under gr^uates, divid^ into four 
classes. The place reeked with pe- 
dantry, and the character of the uni- 
versity naturally diffused itself through 
other scholastic establishments. Ne- 
vertheless, it had done and was doing 
much to preserve the love for profound 
leamng, while the rapidly advancing 
spirit of commerce was attended by 
an ever-increasing train of humanising 
arts. 

The standard of culture in those 
flourishing cities was elevated, com- 
pared with that observed in many 
parts of Europe. The children of the 
wealthier classes enjoyed great faci- 
lities for education in all the great 
capitals. Tlie classics, music, and the 
modern languages, particularly the 
French, were universally cultivated. 
Nor was intellectual cultivation con- 
fined to the higher orders. On the 
contrary, it was diffused to a remark- 
able degree among the hard-working 
artisans and handicraftsmen of the 
great cities. 

For the principle of association had 
not confined itself exclusively to poli- 
tics and trade. Besides the numerous 
guilds by which citizenship was ac- 
quired in the various cities, were many 
other societies for mutual improvi 
ment, support, or recreation. The 
peat s^ret architectural or masonic 
brotherho^ of Gennany, that league 
to which the artistic and patient com- 
^magnificent works of 
tfotWc architecture in the middle ages 
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branch^ in Nether Gormatliy, and ei 
plains the presence of so many imlendid 
and elaborately-finished ohurwes in 
the provinces. There were mili- 
tary sodalities of musketeef^^ -^c^^ 
bowmen, archers, swordsmen in every 
to\vn. Once a year these clubs kept 
holiday, choosing a king, who was se- 
lected for his prowess and skill in the 
use of various weapons. These festi- 
vals, always held with great solemnity 
and rejoicing, were accompanied by 
many exhibitions of archery and 
swordsmanship. The people were not 
likely, therefore, voluntarily to aban- 
don that privilege and duty of free- 
men; the right to bear arms, and the 
power to handle them. 

Another and most important collec- 
tion of brotherhoods were the so-called 
guilds of Rhetoric, which existed, in 
greater or leas number, in all the prin- 
cipal cities. These were associations 
of mechanics, for the purpose of amus- 
ing their leisure with poetical effusions, 
dramatic and musical exhibitions, 
theatrical processions, and other harm- 
less and not inelegant recreations. 
Such chambers of rhetoric came origi- 
nally in the fifteenth century from 
France, The fact that in their very 
title they confounded rhetoric witli 
poetry and the drama, kidicates the 
meagre attainments of these early 
^^Rederykers." In the outset of their 
career th^ gave theatrical exhibitions. 
‘*King Herod and his Deeds'' was 
enacted in the cathedral at Utrecht in 
1418, The associations spread with 
great celerity throughout the Nether- 
lands, and as they were all connected 
with each other, and in habits o| perio- 
dical intercourse, these humble links 
of literature were of groat Taiue in 
drawing the people of the provinces 
into closer union. They became, like- 
wise, important political engines. 


early as the time of Philip the Good, 
their songs and lampoons became so 
offensive to the arhitrary notions of 
the Burgundian government, as to 
cause the societies to be prohibited. 
It was, however, out of the Sovereign's 
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ptvK combined, with fanctlcour reeem- 
bling the show and licence of the 
Athenian drama. Viewed from the 
;[tand<poir;t of literary criticism, their 
productions were not very commend- 
able, and perhaps smacked of the 
hammer, the yard-stick, and the pin- 
cers. Yet, if the style of these lucu- 
brations was often depraved, the arti- 
sans rarely received a better example 
from the literary institutions above 
them. It was not for guilds of me- 
chanics to give the tone to literature, 
nor were their efforts in more execrable 
taste than the emanations from the 
pedants of Louvain. The '^Ehetori' 
ciaus” are not responsible for all the 
bad taste of their generation. The 
gravest historians of the Netherlands 
often relieved their elephantine la- 
bours by the most asinine gambols, 
and it was not to be expected that 
these bustling weavers and cutlers 
should excel their literary superiors in 
taste or elegance. 

Philip the Fair enroUed himself as 
} member in one of these societies. It 
may easily be inferred, therefore, that 
tliey had already become bodies of re- 
cognised importance. The rhetorical 
chambers existed in the most obscure 
villages. The number of yards of 
Flemish poetry annually manufactured 
and consumed throughout the pro- 
vinces almost exceeds belief. The 
societies hod regular constitutions. 
Their presiding officers were called 
kings, princes, captains, archdeacons, 
or rejoiced in similar high-sounding 
names. Each chamber hSid its trea- 
Rorer, its buffhort, and its standard- 
hearer for public processions. Bach 
hful its iiectuiar title or blazon, as the 
Lily, the Marigold, or the Violet, with 
nn appropriate motto. By the year 
] 498, the associations had become eo 
iniportant, that Philip the Pair sum- 
moned them all to a general assembly 
Mechlin. Here they were or^ised, 
and formally incorporated under the 
K^neral sujpervision of an upper or 
mother society of Rhetoric, consisting 
m fifteen members, and called by the 
“ J eaus with the balsam flower.** 
The sSHrereig^ were alwM aarious 

^ conciliate theseMuehw guRdsI:^ 


becoming members of them in person. 
Like the plavers, the Rhet^mcians 
were the brief abstract and chronicle 
of the time, and neither prince not 
private person desired their ill report. 
It had, indeed, been Philip's intention 
to convert them into engines for the 
arbitrary purposes of his house, but 
fortunately the publicly-organised so- 
cieties were not the only chambers. 
On the contrary, the unchartered 
guilds were the most numerous and 
influential They exercised a vast in- 
fluence upon the process of the reli- 
gious reformation, and the subsequent 
revolt of the Netherlands. They ridi- 
culed, with their farces and their sa- 
tires, the vices of the clergy. They 
dramatised tyranny for public execra- 
tion. It was also not surprising, that 
among the leaders of the wild Anabap- 
tists who disgraced the great revolu- 
tion in Church and State by their 
hideous antics, should be found many 
who, like David cf Delft, John of Ley- 
den, and others, had been members of 
rhetorical chaml>ers. The genius for 
mummery and theatrical exhibitions, 
transplanted from its sphere, and ex- 
erting itself for purposes of fraud and 
licentiousness, was as baleful in its 
effects as it was healthy in its original 
manifestations. Such exhibitions were 
but the excrescences of a s^tem which 
had borne good fruit. Tnese literary 
guilds befitted and denoted a people 
which was alive, a people whieffi had 
neither sunk to sleep in the lap of ma- 
terial prosperity, nor abased itself in 
the sty of ignorance and political ser- 
vitude. The spirit of liberty pervaded 
these rude but not illiterate assemblies, 
and her fair proportions were distinct- 
ly visible, even through the some- 
what grotesque garb which she thus 
assumed. 

The great leading recreations which 
these chambers afforded to themselves 
and the public, were the periodic jubi- 
lees which they celebrated in various 
capital cities. All ttie giUlds of rheto- 
ric throughout the Netherlands were 
then invited to partake and to compete 
in magnifloent processions, brilliant 
costumes, living picture^ <ffiarades, 
and hthcr animatoa, glittei*ing groups. 
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and in trUJs of dramatic and poetic 
skill, all arranged under the superin- 
tend.ence of the particular association 
which in the preceding year had 
borne away the prke. Such jubilees 
were csdled " Land-jewels.” 

From the amusements of a people 
may be gathered much that is neces- 
sary for a proper estimation of its cha- 
racter. No unfavourable opinion can 
be formed as to the culture of a na- 
tion whose weavers, smiths, gardeners, 
and ta'aders found the favourite amuse- 
ment of their holidays in composing 
and enacting tragedies or farces, recit- 
ing their own verses, or in personify- 
ing moral and aesthetic sentin^ents by 
ingeniously-arranged groups, or gorge- 
ous habiliments. The cramoiay velvets 
and yellow satin doublets of the court, 
the gold-brocaded mantles of priests 
and princes are often but vulgar dra- 
pery of little historic worth. Such 
costumes thrown around the swart 
ijgures of hard-working artisans, for 
liters]^ artistic purposes, have a 
real significance, and are worthy of a 
closer examination. Were not these 
amusements of the Netherlanders as 
elevated and humanising as the con- 
tempo^ bull fights and autoa-da-W 
of Spain f What place in history does 
the gloomy bigot merit who, for the 
love of Christ, converted all these gay 
cities into ahambles, and changed the 
^litterii^ processions of their Land- 
lewels into fettered marches to the 
scaffold ! 

Thus fifteen ages have passed away, 
and in the place of a horde of savages, 
living among swamps and thickets, 
swarm three millions of people, the 
m<wt mdustrious, the most prosperous 
I^rhaps the most intelligent under 
the sun. Their cattle, grazing on the 
bottom of the sea, are the finest in 
Lurope, their agricultural products of 
more exchangeable value than if nature 
h^ made their land to overflow with 
wine Md oil Th^ir navigators are the 
boldest, their mercantile marine the 
most powerful, their merchants the 
sntfTPrising in the worli Hol- 

•>? "CO. 
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mechanical and in the fine arts is 
unrivalled. Belgian niudoians delight 
and instruct other nations. Belgian 
pencils have, for a century, ftaused the 
canvas to gloW with colours and com- 
binations never seen before. Flemish 
fabrics are exported to all parts of 
Europe, to the East and Wes^ Indies, 
to Africa. The splendid tapestries, 
silks, linens, as well as the more homely 
and useful manufactures of the Nether- 
lands, are prized throughout the world. 
Most ingenious, as they had already 
been described by the keen-eyed Caesar, 
in imitating the arts of other nations, 
the skilful artificers of the country at 
Louvain, Ghent, and other places, re- 
produce the shawls and silks of India 
with admirable accuracy. 

Their national ind\istry was untir- 
ing ; their prosperity unexampled ; 
their love of liberty indomitable ; their 
pugnfwity proverbial. Peaceful in their 
pursuits, phlegmatic by temperament, 
the Netherlanders were yet the most 
belligerent and excitable population of 
Europe. Two centuries of civil war 
had but thinned the ranks of each 
generation without quenching the hot 
spirit of the nation. 

The women were distinguished by 
l^uty of form and vigour of constitu- 
tion. Accustomed from childhood to 
conveme freely with all classes and 
i^xes in the daOy walks of life, and to 
travel on foot or horseback from one 
town to another without escort and 
without fear, they had acquired man- 
ners more frsmk and independent than 
those of women in other l^ds, while 
their morals were pure and their do 
corum undoubted. The prominent 
part to be sustained by the women of 
HolUnd in many dramas of the revolu- 
tion would thus fitly devolve upon a 
class enabled by nature and education 
to conduct themselves with courage. 

Within the little circle which endoses 
the seventeen provinces are 208 walled 
cities, many of them among the most 
stately in Christendom, 160 chartceed 
towns, 6800 villages, with their watch- 
towers and steeples, betides numerouj 
oGier more inaumificant hamlets: the 
whole guarded V a belt^SCW 
tfMtes of lurpaatbg ftresgl^ 
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Thus (bis rapid sketch of the 
course and development of the Nether- 
laud nation during sixteen centuries^ 
we have seen it ever marked by one 
prevailing characteristic, one master- 
passion— the love of liberty, the in- 
stinct of self-government. Largely 
compounded of the bravest Teutonic 
elements, Batavian an(j[ Frisian, the 
race ever battles to the death with 
tyranny, organises extensive revolts in 
the age of Vespasian, maintains a par- 
tial independence even against the 
sagacious dominion of Charlemagne, 
refuses in Friesland to accept the papal 
yoke or feudal chain, and, throughout 
the dark ages, struggles resolutely to- 
wards the light, wresting from a series 
of petty sovereigns a gradual and prac- 
tical recognition of the claims of 
humanity, With the advent of the 
Burgundian family, the power of the 
commons has reached so high a point, 
that it is able io measure itself, un- 
daunted, with the spirit of arbitrary 
rule, of which that engrossing and 
tyrannical house is the embodiment. 
For more than a century the struggle 
for freedom, for civic life, goes on; 
Philip thd Good, Charles the Bold, 
Mary's husband Maximilian, Charles 
V., in turn, assailing or undermining 
the bulwarks raised, after w, 
against the despotic principle The 
mhi is ever renoweA Lfbenyi 


often crushed, rises again and again 
from her native earth with redoubled 
energy. At last, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a new and more powerful spirit, 
the genius of religious freedom, comes 
to participate in the great conflici 
Arbitraiw power, incarnated in the 
second Charlemagne, assails the new 
combination with unscrupulous, unv 
forgiving fierceness. Venerable civic 
magisttates, haltered, grovel in sack- 
cloth and ashes; innocent religious 
reformers bum in holocausts. By the 
middle of the century, the battle rages 
more fiercely than ever, In the little 
Netherland territory. Humanity, bleed- 
ing but not killed, still stands at bay 
and defies the hunters. The two great 
powers have been gathering strength 
for centuries. They are soon to be 
matched in a longer and more deter- 
mined combat than the world had 
ever seen. The emperor is about to 
leave the stage. The provinces, so 
passionate for nationality, for muni* 
cipal freedom, for religious reforma- 
tion, are to become the property of 
an utter stranger; a prince foreign 
to their blood, their tongue, their 
religion, their whole habits of life and 
thought. 

Such was the political, religious, and 
social condition of a nation who were 
now to witness a new and momcntoui 
speotaciu. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AbdicatiMi of Charles resolved upon— Bnweels in the ehtteenth ^Jentury— Hall of Ihs 
palace describea— Portraits of prominent individuals present at the ceremony— Formali- 
ties of the abdication— Universal emotion— Remarks upon the character and cilreer ol 
Chai'les— His retirement at Justo. 


On the 26tli day of October 1555, tbe 
estates of the Netherlands were assem- 


bled in the great hall of the palace at 
Brussels.^ They had been summoned 
to»^ the witnesses and the guarantees 
of the abdication which Charles V. had 
long before resolved upon, and which he 
was that day to execute. The emperor, 
like many potentates before and since, 
was fond' of great political spectacles. 
He knew their influence upon the 
masses of mankind. Although plain, 
even to shabbiness, in his own costume, 
and usually attired in black, ^ no one 
ever understood better than he how to 
arrange such exhibitions in a striking 
and artistic style. We have seen the 
tbeatneal and imposing manner in 
which he quelled the insurrection at 
Ghent, and nearly crushwi the life for 
iver out of that vigorous and turbu- 
lent little commonwealtL The closing 
scene of his long and energetic reign 
^ had now arranged with' profound 
study, and with an accurate knowledge 


» EmL Vy Metercn. HistorionderNeder- 
dieter JBor. Nederlandahe 

Oorlom, I f. 8. 

oat ^tem cst ^biti^vestitus fere po- 
polarii^ colors atto oblectabatnr. PoWi 


of the manner in which the requisite 
effects were to be produced. The ter- 
mination of his own career, the open- 
ing of his beloved Philip’s, were to be 
diamatisCd in a manner worthy the 
august character of the actors, and the 
importance of the great stage where 
they played their parts. The eyes of 
the whole world were directed upon 
that day towards Brussels ; for an im- 
perial abdication was an event which 
had not, in the sixteenth century, been 
staled by custom. 

The gay capital of Brabant, of that 
province which rejoiced in the liberal 
constitution known by the cheerful 
title of the ''joyful entrance,” wjw 
worthy to be the scene of the impos- 
ing show. Brussels had been a cii^ 
for more than five centuries, and at 
that day numbered about one hundred 
thousand inhabitants.* Its walls, si^c 
miles in circumferonoo, were already 
two hundred years old.* Unlike most 
Ketherland cities, lying usually upon 

Houteri Hontm Austrlfloarum Hist. 
xiv. 846a 

» Imd. GuicciardJnl Belgll Poscili't 
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tfxtonsive plains^ it was built along the 
sides of an abru|7t promontoiy. A wide 
expanse of liying verdure^ oultiyated 
gai^ens, |hady groves, fertile corn- 
fields, fiowed round it like a sea. The 
foot of the town was washed by the 
bttle river Senne, while the irregular 
but picturesque streets rose up the 
.steep sides of the hill like the semi- 
circles and stairways of an amphi- 
theatre. l^early in the heart of the 
place rose the audacious and exqui- 
sitely embroidered tower of the town- 
house, three hundred and aixty-sii 
feet in height, a miracle of needle-work 
in stone, rivalling in its intricate carv- 
ing the cobweb tracery of that lace 
which has for centuries been synony- 
mous with the city, and rearing itself 
above a facade of profusely decorated 
and brocaded architecture. The crest 
of the elevation was crowned by the 
towers of the old ducal palace of Bra- 
bant, with its extensive and thickly- 
wooded park on the left, and by the 
stately mansions of Orange, Egmont, 
Aremberg, Culemburg, and other Fle- 
mish grandees on the right.i The 
great forest of Soignies, dotted with 
monasteries and convents, swarming 
with every variety of game, whither 
the citizens made their summer pil- 
grimages, and where the nobles chased 
the wild boar and the stag, extended 
to within a quarter of a mile of the 
city walls.* The population, a« thrifty, 
as intelligent, as prosperous as that of 
any city in Europe, was divided into 
fifty-two guilds of artisans, among 
vhich the most important wore the 
armourers, whose suite of mail would 
turn a musket-ball; the ^denere, 
'»pon whose gentler creations incredible 
Slims were annually lavished ; and the 
tipestry-workers, whose gorgeous fa- 


brics were the wonder of the world.* 
Seven principal ohurdies, of which the 
moststrikingwasthat of St Qudule,with 
its twin towers, its charming facade, 
and its magnificently-painted windows, 
adorned the upper part of the city. 
The number seven was a ma^ num- 
ber in Brussel, and was supposed at 
that epoch, during which astronomy 
was in its infancy and astrology in ite 
prime, to denote the seven ' planets 
which governed all things terrestrial 
bytheir aspects and influence®.* Seven 
noble fanuliea, springing from seven 
ancient castles, supplied the stock from 
which the seven senators were selected 
who composed the upper council of the 
city. There were seven great squares, 
seven city gates, and upon tho occasion 
of the present ceremony it was ob- 
served by the lovers of wonderful co- 
incidences that seven crowned heads* 
would be conCTegated under a single 
roof in tho liberty-loving city. 

The palace where the states-general 
were upon this occasion convened, had 
been the residence of the Dukes of 
Brabant since the days of John the 
Second, who had built it about the 
year 1300. It was a spacious and con- 
venient building, but not distinguished 
for the beauty of its aichitecture. In 
front was a large open square, enclosed 
by an iron railmg; in iJie rear an ex- 
tensive and beautiful park, filled with 
forest trees, and containing garden* 
and labyrinths, fish-ponds and game- 
preserves, fountains and promenades 
race-courses and archery grounds. 
The main entrance to this edifice 
opened upon a spacious hall, connected 
with a beautiful and symmetrical 
chapel. The haU was celebrated for 
its size, harmonious proportions, and 
the richnesa of its decorations.* It 
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(MS. in the royal archlvos of BruBselm f. 6.) 
This very curious manuscript, which We shall 
often have booasion to cite ia the cpurso of 
this volume, woa diacovered a few yoara 
■inoe among some acoount-booka In the 
archives of wlgium. Its euihcr was pro- 
cureur-g§n&ral Toumay, until deprived 
of his offloe, ip. Peb. IMT, by IToii'Oftrmes. 
The MS. is fhU of curious and importont de- 
tails for the eventful year IfiW.— Vide Oa- 
ehdid. Motioe d'nn Hanua^t ooni^ant 
I'Bilit de Toumay. Cow. (TBist.. h 
1. ipmc Sene du Gompte Reudo- 
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was the place \irhere the chapters of 
the famous order of the Golden Fleece 
were held.' Its walls were hung with 
a magnificent tapestry of Arras, repre- 
senting the life and achievements of 
Gideon, the Midianite, and giving par- 
ticular prominence to the miracle of 
the “fleece of wool,”%ouchsafed to 
that renowned champion,^ the great 
patron of the Knights of the Fleece. 
On the present occasion there were 
various ^ditional embellishments of 
flowers and votive garlands. At the 
western end a spacious platform or 
stage, with six or seven steps, had been 
constructed, below which was a range 
of benches for the deputies of the 
seventeen provinces.* Upon the stage 
itself there were rows of seats, covered 
wdth tapestry, upon the right hand 
and upon the left. These were re- 
spectively to accommodate the knights 
of the order and the guests of high 
distinction.^ In the rear of these 
were other benches, for the members 
of the three great councils.* In tlie 
centre of the stage was a splendid 
canopy, decorated with the arms of 
Burgundy, beneath which were placed 
three gilded arm-chairs.* All the seats 
upon the platform were vacant, but 
the benches below, assigned to the 
deputies of the provinces, were already 
filled. Numerous representatives from 
all the states but two — Gelderland and 
Overyssel— had already taken their 
places. Grave magistrates, in chain 
and gown, and executive officers, in the 
splendid civic uniforms for which the 
Netherlands were celebrated, alrejidy 
filled every seat within the space al- 
lotted. Tne remainder of the hall was 
crowded with the more favoured por- 


tion of the multitude which had been 
fortunate enough to ptocure admission 
to the exhibition. The archers and 
hallebardiers of the bodyguard kept 
watch at all the doors.' Iffie theatre 
was filled — the audience was eager with 
expectation — the actors were yet to 
arrive. As the clock struck three, the 
hero of the scene appeared. Caesar, as 
he was always designated in the classic 
language of the day, entered, leaning on 
the shoulder of William of Orange.* 
They came from the chapel, and Wei's 
immediately followed by Philip the 
Second and Queen Mary of Hungary. 
The Archduke Maximilian, the Duke 
of Savoy, and other great personages, 
came afterwards, accompanied by a 
glittering thi*ong of warriors, council- 
lors, governors, and Knights of the 
Fleece.* 

Many individuals of existing or fu* 
turo historic celebrity in the Nether- 
lands, whose names are so familiar to 
the student of the epoch, seemed to 
have been grouped as if by nremodi 
tated design upon this imposing plat 
form, where the curtain was to fall for 
ever upon the mightiest emperor sinde 
j Charlemagne, and where the opening 
I scene of the long and tremendous tra- 
gedy of Philip’s reign was to be simul 
taneously enacted. There was the 
Bishop of Arras, soon to be known 
throughout Christendom by the more 
celebrated title of Cardiniil Granvelle, 
the serene and smiling priest whose 
subtle influence over the destinies of 
so many individuals then present, and 
over the fortunes of the whole land, 
was to be so extensive and so deadly. 
There was that flower of Flemish chi- 
valry, the lineal descendant of ancient 


' Four days before the abdication, namely 
on the 2l0t October, Charles had held a 
council of the Fleece, at which eleven knighte 
had been present. To these personage he 
had made the first formal communication of 
his intention of conceding all his realms to 
ms son. At the same time he hitimated 
gat, being chief of the order of the Golden 
Ke^ as sovereign of Burgundy and the 
Netherlands, he wished to divest himself of 
that oignity in favour of Philip, The king 
thOT reBred from the councU. The knights 
held a formal discussion upon the sum^ 

apaiiaaeiil^ end w-m oougudulated npon bis 


new office.— Inventoire de la Toison d’Or; 
Brupsels Archives MB., tom, i. 

• I)o la Barre MB., ubl sup. Judges, 
chap. vl. 

_• Orchard. Analectea Belgiques (Paris, 
1830), p. 70-106, 

• Ibid. » Ibid. 

•Ibid., ubi sup. 

• Ibid. Comx>are Pont. Heut., xiv. 3S6. 

• Gwhard. Analectes helgiqueit, uW sup. 

Van Meteren, i. 16. ^ 

• Qacbard. Anal. Belg,, ubi sup. Pont 

xiv. 886. Vllhelmua Goddaevui. 
HJst^oIa de Abdlcatiohe ImperU I Carols 
Oena. 

flcHptores, totd. it. 689^161 
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Frisian kings, idready distinguished 
for Ills bravery in many fields, but not 
having yej won those two remarkable 
victories which were soon to make the 
name of Egmont like the sound of a 
trumpet tl^oughout the whole coun- 
ty. Tall, magnificent in costume, 
with dark flowing hair, soft brown eye, 
smooth cheek, a slight moustache, and 
features of almost feminine delicacy; 
such was the gallant and ill-fated La- 
moral Egmont.1 The Count of Horn, 
too, with bold, sullen face, and fan- 
shaped beard — a brave, honest, discon- 
tented, quarrelsome, unpopular man ; 
those other twins in doom — the Mar- 
quis Berghen and the Lord of Mon- 
tigny; the Baron Berlaymont, brave, 
intensely royal, insatiably greedy for 
ofl&ce and wages, but who, at least, 
never served but one party; the Duke 
of Arschot, who was to serve all, essay 
to rule all, and to betray all — a splen- 
did seignor, magnificent in cramoisy 
velvet, but a poor creature, who traced 
his pedigree from Adam,* according 
to the family monumental inscriptions 
at Louvain, but who was better known 
as grand-nephew of the emperor’s fa- 
mous tutor, Chi^vres; the bold, de- 
bauched Brederode, with handsome, 
reckless face and turbulent demeanour; 
the infamous Noircarmes, whose name 
was to be covered with eternal execra- 
tion, for aping towards his own com- 
patriots and kindred as much of Alva's 
atrocities and avarice as he was per- 
mitted to exercise; the distinguished 
soldiers, Meghen and Aremberg — these, 
with many others whose deeds of arms 
were to become celebrated throughout 
Europe, were all conspicuous in the 
brilliant crowd. There, too, was that 


1 In' the royal gallery at Amsterdam there 
are veiy good original portraits of JSgmont, 
Horn, Alva, Orange and all his brothers, 
l/Gsides many other contemporary pic- 
tures. ■ 

* Ampllus ibl, res mirandie: marmorsa 
priiicipum Croyorum monument, ibi geiiea- 

logiara Ducum de Areschot ab Adamo usque 
ad ijneeantes,” eta~-Guiociardini, p. 108 
(art. Lovanlutn). 

* Vita Viglli ab Aytta 2aicherol ab ipso 
Viglio Scripta. Apud Hoynck v. Fapen- 
drecht, I, 1-80. Levensbeschryving beroe- 
•‘ede Ned. If^ea uud Vrouwen, iv. 76-88. 
^.^Bopograpbia Viglfi. Xx. 8nf. Petd Beoade 

de Bcdpi Friim apud Uoynolb 


learned Frisian, President Viglius, 
crafty, plausible, adroit, eloquent — a 
small, brisk man, with long yellow 
hair, glittering green eyes, round, 
tumid, rosy cheeks, and flowing bearji.* 
Foremost among the Spanish grandees, 
and close to Bhilip, stood the famous 
favourite. Buy Gomez, or as he was 
familiarly called ‘'Re y Qomez”^ 
(King and Gomez), a man of meri- 
dional aspect, with coal-black hair and 
beard, gleaming eyes, a face pallid 
with intense application, and slen- 
der but handsome figure;* while in 
immediate attendance upon the Em- 
peror was the immortal Prince of 
Orange. 

Such were a few only of the most 
prominent in that gay throng, whose 
fortunes, in part, it will be our duty 
to nan-ate ; how many of them passing 
t hrough all this glit f er to a dark and 
m ysteiious doom 1 — some to perish on 
pi iblio Bcaholds. some by midnigh t 
aeaassinituiiL; otbem, more fortunate, 
to f all on the battle-fi ftid — nearly all, 

^ves ! 

All the company present had risen 
to their feet as the Emperor entered. 
By his command, all immediately after- 
wards resumed their places. The 
benches at either end of the platform 
were accordingly filled with the royal 
and princely personages invited with 
the Fleece Knights, wearing the insig- 
nia of their oi^er, with the members 
of the three great councils, and with 
the governors. The Emperor, the 
King, and the Queen of Hungary, were 
left conspicuous iu the centre of the 
scene. As the whole object of the 
ceremony was to present an impressive 

♦ ** ]£a il titolo prinoipale che gli vi®n dato 
i di Be i Gomex el non di Kui Gomes, percbe 
non par cbe sia etato mai alcun uomo del 
monao oou alouu prinoipe di tanta autorita 
et cosi amato dal buo signor com egli da 
qucflto Rd.’*— Belasione del Cl. Fed. Bade- 
varo Kitomato ambasciatoie della Ser. Rep. 
Veuetiana, I’auno 1567. MA Bibl. de Bour- 
gogne, No. 0086 bis. 

f •• Buy Gomes— d‘ata dl 88 annl, di me- 
diocre statura, ha ooobbpieni di sp'o, di pelo 
• barba nero • rioeio, di eottil ossatum, dl 
gagUarda comtdeSaions^ ma par debola forse 
per rincredibue fatiche ehe egU sostiene^ 1» 
quale lo fiuuto molto palildOf** ete.-Baae- 
varoUa 
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exhibition, it Is Vrorth our while to 
examine mhiutely the appearance of 
the two principal charactera, 

Charles the Fifth was then fifty-five 
years and eight months old; but he 
was already decrepit with premature 
bid age. He was of about l^e middle 
height, and had been athletic andwell< 
propoitioned. Broad in the shoulders, 
deep in the chest, thin in the flank, 
veiy muscular in the arms and legs, he 
had beem able to match himself with 
all competitors in the tourney and the 
ring, and to vanquish the bull with 
his own hand in the favourite national 
amusement of Spain. He had been 
able in the field to do the duty of 
captain and soldier, to ‘endure fatigue 
and exposure, an^ every privation ex- 
cept fasting.! These personal advan- 
ta^ were now departed. Crippled in 
hands, knees, and legs, he supported 
himself with difficulty upon a crutch, 
with the aid^of an attendant’s shoul- 
der.* In face he had always been ex- 
tremely ugly, and time had certainly 
not improv^ his physiognomy. His 
hair, once of a light colour, was now 
white with age, close-clipped and brist- 
ling ; his beard was gray, coarse, and 
shaggy. His forehe^ was spacious 
and commanding; the eye was dark 
blue, with an expi’ession both majestic 
and beni^ant. His nose was aquiline 
but crooKed. The lower part of his 
face was famous for its deformity. The 
u nder lip, a Burgundian inheritance, 

1 Pont. Heut xiv. 846a. Compare Rela^ 
jfione di Marino CavaiU in Albori, ser. L vol. 
ii. 209 ; Badovaro Relazioue, MS. 

''Hostem non semal propria manu fe« 
riens."— Pont. Heu^ 

''Haamozaato il toro,” etc.-~Marino Ca- 
valli. 

* Pont. Heat xiv. 839. 

•Pont Heut xiv. 846. Badovaro MS.— 
“Ha U fronts tpatioeo, gli ocohi celesti, il 
nasQ aquiline alquanto toito, la mascaila in- 
Xeriore luaga e larga ondo avviene che slU 
> non ^u5 con giungera i dent! et nel finir la 


p^la non 0 boa~ intsea. Ha pochl dan't] 
dinanti et fraddl, la cami ia bai^ 
oorta, apinosa ot canuta,*' 

Comp. ConUrini apud Alberi, asr.l. 
voL ii. p. 60; Tutta la masosUa Inf^oro o 
tanto lui^rha che non pan natwralt VM part 
qndS arvieneohs non jmh, chio^. 
f* oouginngetala dana ooa 

gh rinasne tpasio dsUa gna* 
samd^uiashte, endenti nuispfaa# 


as f^thlully traosmit^ as the duchy 
and county, was heavy and hanging ; 
the lower jaw protruding so far beyond 
the upper, that it was impossible for him 
to bring together the few fragments of 
teeth which still remained, or to speak 
a whole septence in an intelligible 
voice. Eating and talking, occupations 
to which Ee was always much addicted, 
were becoming daily more arduous, in 
consequence of this original defect, 
which now seemed hardly human, but 
rather an original deformity.* 

So much for the father. The son, 
Philip the Second, was a small nieagra 
man, much below the middle height, 
with thin legs, a narrow chest, and tht 
shrinking, timid air of an habitual in- 
valid.* He seemed so little, upon his 
first visit to his aunts, the Queens 
Eleanor and Mary,* accustomed to 
look upon proper men in Flanders and 
Germany, that he was fafn to win their 
favour % making certain attempts in 
the tournament,* in which his success 
was sufficiently problematicsd. “ His 
Eody, ” says his professed panegyrist, 
"was but a human cage, in whiclv 
however brief and narrow, dwelt a 
soul to whose flight the immeasurable 
expanse of heaven was too con- 
trwted.”^ The same wholesale ad 
mirer adds, that " his aspect Was sd 
reverend, that rustics who met him 
alone in a wood, without knowing him, 
bowed down with inxilnctive venera- 
tion.”* In face he was the. living 

parola la quale spesso non s’intende molto 
bone.” 

* Badovaro liW. — “ B di statura piooolo et 

membri minutl— la suaoomplessipne t fleni- 
maticaot malonconlca.*^— Bmzieme del Msg. 
M. Giovan. Miohele. Venuto Ambaso. d*!!)* 
ghilton^ d’anno 166T. infbnno o 

valotudinario non solo, perohe sla natural- 
mente debile, et persona di poos, aftzl cli 
nessuno exercitio,"eto.— MS. de Bouqr * 

No. 6008. 

• “ Aunque lee poreoio peqtiiMio de cuerpo 
— acoatumbrodas a ver los Aiemannee.” etc. 

Segundo, Key de 
IS. 


—Cabrera- Vita de Fol^ 
Bepafla (Mad. 1619), lib. L ! 
•Cabrera, ublsup. 


- — ®«P* 

» Oomo si filers tH oueffg) untina jauU 
quo por roae breve i mas eStradbAno la abita 

• que de loe nietiobe ttOS id If oono- 
soieron ni vieron eb ecinsaAw.t *^*!* 
Mifa, juagandaie dsgnb fenenw^J 
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image of bis having iba same 

broad forehead, and blue eye, with the 
same aquiline, but better propor- 
tioned, nole. In the lower part of the 
countenance, the remarkable Burgun- 
dian deformity was likewise reproduced. 
He had the same heavy, hanging lip, 
with a vast m^’^th, and monstrously 
protruding lower jaw.* His com- 
plexion was fair, his hair light and 
thin, his beard yellow, short, and 
pointed.’ He had the aspect of a 
Fleming, but the loftiness of a Spa- 
niard.’ His demeanour in public was 
still, silent, almost sepulchral. He 
looked habitually on the ground when 
ho oonversed, was chary of speech, em- 
barrassed, and even suffering iu man- 
ner.’ . This was ascribed partly to a 
natoal. haughtiness, which he had 
oocaidoJialiy endeavoured to overcome, 
and partly to habitual pains in the 
stomach, occasioned by his inordinate 
fondness for pastry.’ 

Such was the personal appearance of 
the man who was about to receive into 
his single hand the destinies of half 
the world ; whose single will was, for 
the future^ to shape the fortunes of 
every individual then present, of many 
millions more in Europe, America, and 
at ends of the earth, and of count- 
less mllBons yet unborn. 

The Hiree royal personages being 
seated upon diaira pl^ed triangularly 
under the canopy/ such of the audi- 
ence as had seats provided for them 
now took their pl^es, and the pro- 
ceedings commenced. Philibert de 
Bruxelles, a member of the privy 

^ “L*iates«a Inwglno e intonto deirimpe- 
mtora sue luidre, oonfoamisBlmo di oorne et 
di facoia cc llaeaittente con quella boooa et 
bbro pendente );dh dsll altro et con tutte 
I’altre quolita del Imp. ma da minor sta- 
tura/»-WBoheleM8. 

* Michele ^ Badevaro MS. — “II 
labro di sotto groeso ohe gll dosMiioe al quanto 
—front grande e bella, gl’ocohl di color 
celeste et assat grande, “ etc. etc. 

* “Porta U buha oorta, pontuta fc dl pelo 
oianoo et biondo et ha appareosa di iiameiigo 

lUtiero perohe sta su w ozanlere di 
nuoio.''--BadofajoMS. 

* Badovaro MS. 

'Ha non guarda ordhuudamente ohl 
ne^tia of tlwa gU ocohi base! in terra."— 
^'^varc IfiL 

* '*Si oom la Mlam ha fbtto Soa M. di 

d.^i9 o<5 


oounoil of the Ketherlaads, arose at 
the Emperor’e command, and made a 
Jong oration.’ He spoke of the Em- 
peror’s warm affection for the pro- 
vinces, aa the land of his birth ; of his 
deep regret that his broken health and 
failing powers, both of body and mind, 
compelled him to resign his sove- 
reignty, and to seek relief for his shat- 
tered frame in a more genial climate.’ 
Ceesar’s gout was then depicted in 
energetic lan^age, which must have 
cost him a twinge as he sat there acid 
listened to the councillor’s eloquence. 

“ ’Tia a most truculent executioner,” 
said Philibert : “ it invades the whole 
botly, from the crown of the head to 
the soles of the feet, leaving nothing 
untouched. It contracts the nerves 
with intolerable anguish, it entexa the 
bones, it freezes the marrow, it con- 
verts the lubricating fluids of the joints 
into chalk, it pauses not until, having 
exhausted and debilitated the whole 
body, it has rendered all its necessary 
instruments useless, and conquered 
the mind by immense torture.”*® 
gaged in mortal struggle with such an 
enemy, Caesar felt himself obliged, as 
the councillor proceeded to inform his 
audience, to change the scene of the 
contest from the humid air of Flanders 
to the warmer atmosphere of Spain. 
He rejoiced, however, that his son was 
both vigorous and experienced, and 
tliat his recent Tnarrioge with the 
Queen of England had furnished tlie 
provinces with a most valuable alli- 
ance.^^ He then again referred' to the 
Emperor’s boundless love for his sub- 

timido— et quanto agli effettl dello tempa- 
mnxa elle eoceds n«l mangisre quaHtS di cibi, 
B^ialuiente intomo h pastiooL"— Badovaro 

<•....^0 pastlsce doglie dl stomaoo e del 
flancnl."— Ibid. ^ 

spessiasimo sotto po^ alio dolori 
di stomaoho.*'-— Giov. MicUele MS. 

» Godelaevus. De Abdicatione, etc. p. 640. 

•Qachord. Anal. Belg. 8-1-102. P. Bor. 1.3. 

* Bor, i. 3, 4 . Pont Heut ziv. 836-398. 
Godelaevus, 640, 642. 

u Pout. Heut 836.— Ihft historian was pre- 
sent at the ceremony, and gives a very full . 
report of the speeches, all of vrhloh ho heard. 
His ima^atiDn may have assisted bis me- 
mory in the task. The other reporters of the 
ootmoil'a harangue have reduced tlrii jpethof 
logical flight of rbetorlo to a very smau com- 
pass. ‘ ei ^ut Hoot«. ubi aupk 
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jecte, and concluded with a tremen- 
dous, but superfluous, exhortation to 
FhUip on the necessity of maintaining 
the Catholic religion in its purity. 
After this long harangue, which has 
heen fully reported by seveml histo- 
rians who were present at the cere- 
mony, the coimciUor proceeded to read 
the deed of cession, by which Philip, 
already sovereign of Sicily, Naples, 
Milan, and titular King oi England, 
France, and Jerusalem, now received 
all the duchies, marquisates, earldoms, 
baronies, cities, towns, and castles of 
the Burgundian property, including, of 
course, the seventeen Netherlands/ 

As De Bruxelles finished, there was 
abuxz of admiration throughout the 
assembly, mingled with murmurs of 
regret, that in the present great dan- 
ger upon the frontiers from the beUi- 
gerent King of France and his warlike 
and restless nation, the provinces 
should be left without their ancient 
and puissant defender.* The Emperor 
then rose to his feet Leaning on his 
crutch, he beckoned from his seat the 
|)er8onage upon whose arm he had 
leaned as he entered the hall. A tall, 
handsome youth of twenty-two came 
forward — a man whose name from 
that time forward, and as long as his- 
tory shall endure, has been, and will be, 
more familiar than any other in the 
mouths of Netherlanders. At that 
day he had rather a southern than a 
German or Flemish appearance. He 
had a Spanish cast of features, dark, 
well chi^Ued, and symmetrical. His 
bead was small and well placed upon 
his shoulders. His hair was dark 
brown, as were also his moustache and 
{leaked beard. His forehead was lofty, 
spacious, and already prematurely en- 
graved with the anxious lines of 
thought. His eyes were full, brown, 
well opened> and expressive of pro- 
found reflection.* He was dressed in 


^ Oodelaevus, 040, 041. 

* Pont. Heut. xiv, 838, sqq. 

• The naoet eatiafactory portrait of the 
Prln^ during the early part of his career, is 
one UloijgiM to the private coUocticu of the 
fete King of Holland, William IV., at the 
Esgne^ 

4 Apriegts ou Ptfenas de lUuttrs 


the mc^piifioent appai:el for which the 
Netherlanders were celebrated above 
all other nations, and whic^ the cere- 
mony rendered necessaiy. His pre- 
sence being considered indispensable 
at this great ceremony, he had been 
summoned but recently from the camp 
on the frontier, where, notwithstand- 
ing his youth, the Emperor had ap> 
jiointed him to command his army 
in chief against such antagonists as 
Admiral Coligny and the Duo de 
Nevers.* 

Thus supported upon his crutch 
and upon the shoulder of William 
of Orange,* the Emperor proceeded 
to address the states, by the aid of 
a closely-written brief which he held 
in his hand.* He reviewed rapidly 
the progress of events from his seven- 
teenth year up to that day. He spoke 
of hie nine expeditions into Germany, 
six to Spain, seven to Italy, four to 
Prance, ten to the Netherlands, two 
to England, as many to Africa, and of 
his eleven voyages by sea. He sketched 
his various wars, victories, and treaties 
of peace, assuring his hearers that the 
welfare of his subjects and the security 
of the Boman Catholic religion had 
ever been the leading objects of his 
life. As long as God had granted him 
health, he continued, only enemies 
could have regretted that Charles was 
living and reigning; but now that his 
strength was but vanity, and life fast 
ebbing away, his love for his dominion, 
his affection for his subjects, and bis 
regard for their interests, required his 
departiure. Instead of a decrepit man 
with one foot in Hie grave, he pre- 
sented them with a sovereign in the 
prime of life and the vigour of health. 
Tuinicg toward Philip, he ohsMred, 

that for a dying father to bequeath so 
magnificent an empire to his son was a 
deed worthy of gratitude, but that 
when the father thus descended to the 


Prinoe- Guillaume, Prlnoe d'Oraage.— Syi* 
vius, 1081, pp. 80, 81. 

* ‘ ‘ Sureens igitur, et in pede shtoi, dextrs 

ob imbecUlitatom sripioziL slnlelra bumero 
Oulielmi NasKauvii, Anrsnlii priuoipUk' — 
Pont Heut. 888. * - 

• “ Et membranula eorum gtUi ad een*^ 
turn r^re f tstuis a f t e<^@»iitlaen*e tte* 
morism a(iyuviiiia’'x*0c4w|A^ 04S* 
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grave before bis tjfme, and by an antici- 
^ted and living burial Bought to pro^ 
vide for th^ welfare of hia realms and 
the grandeur of his son, the benefit 
thus conferred was surely far greater. 
He added, that the debt would be paid 
to him and with usu^, should Ph^p 
conduct himself in his administration 
of the provinces with a wise and affec- 
tionate regard to their true interests. 
Posterity would applaud his abdication, 
should his son prove worthy of his 
bounty; and that could only be by 
living in the fear of God, and by main- 
taining law, justice, and the Catholic 
religion in all their purity, as the true 
foundation of the realm. In conclu- 
sion, he entreated the estates, and, 
through them, the nation, to render 
obedience to their new Prince, to 
ruAintain concord and to preserve in- 
violate the Catholic faith ; begging 
them, at the same time, to pardon him 
all errors or offences which ho might 
have committed towards them during 
his reign, and assuring them that he 
ihould unceasingly remember their 
obedience and affection in his every 
prayer to that Being to whom the 
remainder of hia life was to be dedi- 
<a(ted,i 

Such brave words as these, bo many 
vigorous asseverations of attempted 
performance of duty, such "fervent 
Dopes expressed of a benign adminis- 
tration in behalf of the son, could not 
but affect the sensibilities of the 
audience, alreiuiy excited and soft- 
oued by tlui impressive character of 
the whole display. Sobs were heard 
throughout every portion of the hall, 
aDd t^rs poured profusely from every 
eye. The Fl^ce Knights on the plat- 
furm and the burghers in the h&ck- 
^ound were all melted with the same 
emotion. Am for the Emperor himself, 
ho-sank ahnost fainting upon his chair 
ho concluded his address. An ashy 
paleness overspread his countenance, 
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and he wept like a child.* Even the 
Philip was almost softened, as he 
rose to perform his p%rt in the cere- 
mony. Dropping upon his knees before 
his father’s feet, he reverently kissed 
his hand. Charles placed his hands 
solemnly upon his son’s head, made 
the sign of the cross, and blessed him 
in the name of the Holy Trinity.* 
Then raising him in his arms he ten- 
derly embraced him, saying, as he 
so, to the great potentates around him, 
that he felt a sincere compassion for 
the son on whose shoulders so heavy a 
weight had just devolved, and which 
only a life-long labour would enable 
him to support.* Philip now uttered 
a few words expressive of his duty to 
his father and his affection for his 
people. Turning to the orders, he sig- 
nified his regfet that he was unable to 
address them either in the French or 
Flemish lan^age, and was therefore 
obliged to their attention to the 
Bishop of Arras, who would act as his 
interpreter.* Antony Perrenot accord- 
ingly arose, and in smooth, fluent, and 
well-turned commonplaces, expressed 
at great length the gratitude of Philip 
towards his father, with his firm deter- 
mination to walk in the path of duty, 
and to obey bis father’s counsels and 
example in the future administration 
of the provinces.* This long address 
of the prelate was responded to at equal 
length by Jacob Maas, member of the 
Council of Brabant, a man of great 
learning, eloquence, and prolixity, who 
had been selected to reply on behalf of 
the states-general, and who now, in the 
name of these bodies, accept^ the 
abdication in ah elegant and compH- 
mentary harangue.^ Queen Mary of 
Hungary, the ^‘Christian widow of 
Erasmus,* and Regent of the, Nether- 
lands during the past twenty-five y&s^ 
then rose to resign her office, making 
a brief address expressive of her affec- 
tion for the people, her regrets at leav- 


,/Poiit. Heut xiv. 886, «80. Qodolaovus, 
7-042. Oaohard. Anal. Belg., 81-102. Com- 
Bor, i. 4. 6: Van lletoren, 1. 16: Fam. 
de Bello belgteo (Rom. im\ 1. 0, T. 

‘Godolaevwvm MbM. 


• Oilchiud. Anal. Belg.. ubi sup. Pont 
Hout. , Bor, ubi sup. Godeloevtis ropoi-ts 
the bishop's speech m six folio cdlumua o( 
tho most flowing commonplace. DeAbdloak 

iwa. 

» Hot Loven Yon Rosideriuff Iraamtuk 
Nedokl. Mannea eu Vrouwon, t 276. 
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log them» and her hopes that errors as compelled his OoMhrean Majesty and 
which dhe might have committed dur- the Queen to cry with them; My own 
ingher long administration would be he adds, '^was oer^iainly quite 

forgiven her. Again the redundant wet” * The ]^gliBh envoy, Sir John 
Maas responded, asserting in terms of Mason, describing in a despatch to hia 
fresh compliment and elegance the Qovemment the scene wMch he had 
uniform satisfaction of the provinces just witnessed, paints the saine picture, 
with her conduct during her whole “ The Emperor,” he said, “ be^;ed the 
career.^ foxgiveness of his subjects if he had 

The orations and replies having now ever unwittingly omitted the perfor- 
been broi^bt to a close, the ceremony manoe of any of his duties towards 
was terminated. The Emperor, lean- them. And here,” continues the en- 
ing on the shoulders of the Prince of voy, ** he broke into a Weeping, where* 
Orange and of the Count de Buren,* unto, besides the dolefuhmss of the 
slowly left the hall, followed by Philip, matter, I think, he was moche pro- 
the Queen of Hungary, and the whole voked by seeing tlm whole company 
court; all in the same order in which to do ibe lyke before ; there beyng in 
they had entered, and by the same myne opinion not one man in the 
passage into the chapel.* whole asaemblie, stranger or another. 

It is obvious that the drama had that dewring the time of a good piece 
been completely succaMful. It had of his oration poured not out as abun- 
been a scene where heroic self-sacrifice, dantly teares, some more, some lease, 
touching confidence, ingenuous love of And yet he prayed them to beare with 
duty, patriotism, and paternal affection, his imperfections, proceeding of his 
upon one side ; filial reverence, with a sickly age, and of the mentioning of so 
solemn regard for public duty and the tender a matter as the departing from 
highest interests of the people, on the suchasortof dereandlovingaubjects.”* 
other, were supposed to be the predo- And yet what was the Emperor 
minant sentiments. The happiness of Charles to the inhabitants of the 
the Netherlands was apparently the Netherlands that they should weep 
only object contemplated in the great for him ? Hia conduct towards them 
transaction. All had played well their during his whole oarem* bwd been one 
parte in the past, all hop^ the best in of unmitigated opprearion. What to 
the times which were to follow. The them w^re eU these forty voyages by 
abdicating Emperor was looked upon sea and land, these joumeyings back 
as a hero and a prophet. The stage and forth from Frieslaiid to T*unis, 
was drowned in tears. There is not from Madrid to Vienna? The interests 
the least doubt as to the genuine and of the Netherlands had never been 
imveiw emotion which was excited even a secondary oonridersti<m with 
thro^hout the Assembly. « Caesar’s their master. He had fulfilled no duty 
oration, says Secretary Godelaevus, towards them, he had dwmniited the 
who was pre^nt at the ceremony, gravest crimes against them. He haxl 

deeply moved the nobility and gen- regarded them merely as a treasury 

try, many of whom burst into tears; ’ • ’ * ’ * ” - ^ 

even the illustrious Knights of the 
Fleece were melted." < The historian, 

Pontus Heuterus, who, then twenty 
years of age, was likewise among the 
audience, attests that "most of the 
assembly were dissolved in tears; 
tittering the while Bu<b sonorous sobs 

Sent., Qodelaems, Bor, Meteren, 

* Oodelaenui, 045. 

•Oachard. Anal, Belg. 

* '‘Cowniovit ea Onsorls oratk) Pmoeres 


upon wmcn to oraw; woue tae suiua 
which he extorted worn qpent u;^n 
ceaseless and senaefees wars, which 
were of no more interest to them than 
if they had been wa^ in another 
planet. Of five millknis of gold anniv 
ally, which he derived fromsall his 
redms, two miUions oisnfi |rop i these 

mas Oiam illuatra aaiM 
0^. 648. * Pont. HMt. ' 

* Extraotsfrom ttik despatohare^®"^^ 
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mdustriotifl tad opuleat proTinoeB^ 
while butia hall million came from 
Spain anl another half from ^e 
Indies.! ^e mmea of w^th whic h 
Vxian Qj^ned by tha band oTTn- 
dn ^y in iAimfruy ftf i 

an gKnt morflJ W mid tbioket,* con- , 
tri buted ftf ; 

boaatSd^'v^lth of*llie«ioo «md* Potu. 
Yet the artisans, the farmers, and the 
merchants, by whom these riches were 
produced, were consulted about as 
much in the expenditure of the im- 
posts upon their industry as were the 
savages of America aa to the distribu- 
tion of the mineral treasures of their 
soil. The rivalry of the houses of 
Habsburg and Valois, this was the 
absorbing theme, during the greater 
part of reign which had just been 
BO dramatically terminated. To gain 
the empire over Francis, to leave to 
Don Pl]^p a richer heritage than the 
Dauphin could expect, were the great 
taotives of the unparalleled energy dis- 
played by Charles during the longer 
and the more successful portion of his 
career. To crush the Reformation 
throughout his dominions, was his 
occupation afterward, till he aban- 
doned the field in despair. It was 
certainly not desirable for the Nether- 
landers that they should be thus con- 
trolled by a man who forced them to 
contribute so largely to the success of 
^bemes, some of which were at best 
indifferent, and others entirely odious 
to them. They paid 1,200,000 crowns 
ayear regularly; they paid in five 
years an extraordinary subsidy of eight 
niillions of duoata, and the states were 


roundly rebuked by the courtly repre- 
sentatives of their despot, if they pre- 
sumed to inquire into the' objects , of 
the appropriations, or to express an 
interest in their judicious administra- 
tion.* Yet it may be supposed to 
have been a matter of indifference to 
them whether Francis or Charles had 
won the day at Pavia; and it certainly 
was not a cause of triumph to the 
daily increasing thousands of religious 
reformers in Holland wid Flanders, 
that their brethren had been crushed 
by the Emperor at Miihlberg, But it 
was not alone that he drained their 
treasure, and hampered their industry. 
He was in constant conflict with their 
ancient and dearly-bought political 
liberties. Like his ancestor Charles 
the Bold, he was desirous of construct- 
ing a kingdom out of the provinces. 
He was disposed to place all their 
separate and individual charters on a 
Procrustean bed, and shape them all 
inU huilofMty, simply % reducing 
to a nulli^. The diffi- 
culties in £e way, the stout opposition 
offered by burghers, whose fathers had 
gained these charters with their blood, 
and his want of leisure during the vast 
labours which devolved upon him as 
the autocrat of so large a portion ol 
the world, caused him to defer inde- 
finitely the execution of his plan. He 
found time only to crush some of the 
foremost of the libewd institutions of 
the provinces in detail. He found the 
city of Toumay a happy, tiiriving, 
self-governed Utile repubbo iis tdl its 
local afiWrs; he destroyed its liberties, 
without a tolerable pretext, and re- 
duced it to the condition of a Spanish 


''Di tutti questi Sue! Rogoiha sua M. 
^‘ ‘ique millionl d’oic dMntrata in tempo di 
I 'Hce, cioS mes detla Spagno, mez dalle Indio, 
'nto (la Milano et da wdOia, «tn ottfs di J’toa- 
et dcUU piuti l<mi sa attro.** Belaaicne 
'^<1 Cl. M. Mich. Surlano. MS. Bib. do Bouig., 
No. 12, 871. 

Le rendite de S. X. (dalli paeal basM} 
•oQo al preunte da un wUlione ct ISO soudi 
in pooo ptb da tinquo anni vongono 
oontntniito i Fiammenghi di stra- 
^minario quasi otte aUUlionl dVio • tutto 
”P**0ti lhodh«9iti» dsUa Fiandra 

Olaisto • %ilai)da,”-»Biidovaro 

* Badonm siMittstSA tiM aimtial value ef 

aud chMM pffoAnosd hi these mea- 


dows which Holland had rescued from the 
ocean at 800,000 crowns, a sum which, mak- 
ing allowance for the dllTorenoe In the pre- 
sent value of money firom that which it bore 
in 1657, would represent nearly eight mil- 
lions (MS. Relasioue). lu agrlcultiua. i»m* 
merce, and manufactures, theNetborlanders 
were the foremost nation in the wortd. The 
fabrics of Arras, Toumay, Bnmiela, Xiouvaiu, 
Ghent, Bruges, were entirely unrivalled. 
Antwerp was the great oomaiertial meti'O 
polls of Christendom, Avei»a,»"sayaBa»lo- 
varo, "a stimaia la maggioie ^Mtta dul 
Hondo— il pub eiedave quanto ala la aomma 
si afferma paaaaxe 40 millionl d^ Tann^ 
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or Itelion .{HKmncial towa^ His me- 
moroble ohaatisement of Qhe&t for 
kaving dared to assert its auoient 
rights of self-taxation, is sufficiently 
known to the world, and has been 
already narrated at length.* Many 
other instances might be adduced, if it 
were not a superfluous .task, to prove 
that Charles was not only a poUtical 
despot, but most arbitrary and cruel 
in the ezerciae of his despotism. 




ose of ^finanojal 
e^ that themhAmtaxits 
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Sit a lower mark than fifty thousand^* 
The Venetian envoy Navigero esti- 
mated the victims in the ^ovinces of 
Holland and Friesland alone at thirty 
thousand, ^d this ijff 1546,* ten y ears 
belief the abdication, and five before 
the promulgation of the hideous edict 
of 1550! 

T he edictft and ^ foguisitio n were 
the giii or Charl^'lo l ^eJ^tKe^ 

tneir oohslant db^enca 

mrnMaraeiS: * * 




JiBhn JbaE^ 

history, tmd it ishideed strange (h&t the 




idtea te 
ter theyTfSnSWn 
WjT of 



i Eztmite dee Regfstns dee ConMua d« 
Toumay, 147»-1681, par. M. Gaohard (Brux- 
ellee. lltt). pp. 6 - 18 . 

> latroducuon to tbie work# 

8 ’' Ham poet oamifioata hominiim aea 
fnhtuM eottiMi ex quo tentatum an 

C set inoeadium hoe ea n go to e reetlngiii, 
to multitOdo perBelgioitoiii9urrBX«nd^ 
ut nublka interdum •uoDlifitoquottoe Itteiff* 


nior reus, aut atrodorea omidatue eoditlone 


tinpediroutur.'*— Hugonlt Giotii Aiinal., Jib. 
i. 17 (Amst, 1658). 

« Rolacione di Cl. Bernardo Kavigenro, 1646. 
OonvepreuleaodafCQuuiieetha Fiftn, l^Bev. 


Oonvepreukaoeaf C9to»eetha Fiftn, iwBev. 
W. BnidfoKl (londoti. 1856), i>.) 471. Biwbt- 
lese theee etaiistloe aro inaccurate ; mi the 
very exsggemticii IndMtoi the whcMh 
Shsraetor ofihe mssaserMb 
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infamble haaS ajHaonftr 

to geire tutoa 

no bigot. ySe beiiev^ in notmng, 
saye mat ymon the course of his im< 
perial will was impeded, and the inte- 
rests of his imperial house in jeopardy, 
pontiffs were to succumb as well as 
Anabaptists. It was the .political 
heresy which lurked in the restiveness 
of the religious reformers under dogma, 
tradition, and supernatural sanction to 
temporal power which he was disposed 
to combat to the death. H e was too 
shrewd a politician not to reco, 

His 

to crush b oth 
heresies in one. Had "KeTBeen TlSfue 
BohlallhV a laithful cham_plon 

of1I0flnfalllbll!^;i^^ nave 

sut ^ti^ llo p ea g£.Mp5ifl8a^ 
long as te~coul3 a.soldier. fe?. 
fleWrT*ye i he acquiesced in the Ke - 
fBrmation for ijenodkiy, whiie^Ee hfe s 
forl^mnS J]grreforme^^^Sj|[^r 
bli Smp nmS' yelheHan 

ence of lHe peace of Paasau. Nor did 

1. rT? 'J ' f 


ho acqJuMce 'oh^iri^mjaompMlaSMor 
long’^^fow ms memorable defeat by 
Mauri*«,"he1lfldJ>e^^ ^'e Gtertnafl 
troOpB; ^Wtth Wh'dirSe'mcSi M;^ 

— *- . *™ "'"•■"'I-''’ "3 ■nr. _ 
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would have sacrificed his life to cnish. 
It IB TOffi' We'iEat W gfowmg^- 


It g TOe^nat me^wmg.. Chl« 
vin^KLJpf me ^OToyincee was more 

Cferman p^mces, whicTh had^h 
bera form^y pronouhc^ l^er^J^but 
it is thus the more evident thailt 
politic rather than reli^ous hetsjcp- 
dpxy which" the despot wished to sup- 
pre^. 

more oBsSrant of relj^Ug ..OtfiS. He 

hearr maraSiTy: He listened to a 

Hundarafid holiaat: 'IHe 





1 «• Ha Sua M. In tatii 1 suol rsgiona- 

menu et atU esiorioii mosirato haver la fode 
catt. in aomma oaserraosa, «t in lutta la vita 
*ua ha i^ta la msess ogni giomo et gran 
tempo due et hors tre« """ e t le prediche nei 
Kiorul aolsimi, et in totte le ooee le feste 
la quadragesima et alle volte vespexi et 
et horn si a ©fol gtorno 
hggete Uk hlbhia t( come ha nsato dt «ett- 


to*T)&TW€irih his tont at midnigh^ on 
his knees berore a crucifix* with' eyes 
and 

in’Xeht, aha used exlmSfcffiSarf dili- 
gence to djscbveif And puni^' any 
man, whetKlsr wnMicru^ plebeian who 
failS'^ 'fairt d«riB||f'the^ w^ fo^ 
days.* He W&i too gcod % politiciah 
n^’to know the value of broad phy- 
lacteries and long 'prayers. H e wa s 
too nice an observer of human naturo 
not to know how easily mint and cum- 
mtoould still outweigh the weigh- 
tief1!?^m‘Sr*tff«^^ 
and taith . 

relimoh which' he professeo, and to 
maintain which IfC'lidd the 


cried jWOT uponrihe PfiaHsees. Yet 

therTis^tem 

waS ' at" times alzhogt popular in the 

odious lar hia^ addc^ T here were 
sotfih'^dCt^ Ysairb^ this, and some 
supeH C te doaw r ; ■ am etig^ others, a sin- 
gularly fortunate manner. He spok o 
German, Spanish, Italian, FrCftCBf®^^ 
i FlelQlBh, could assume the t^ia- 
racterislics of each country as easily 
os bd ddiild use its language. He cow 
be Stately with Spaniards, familiar 


feaaiei et comrauuicarsi ognl anno quatro 

Yolte e quando alia si ritrova al lugol- 

atadt et avicisata al exereitio degU protes- 
tanti, /u vedvla meesa notte nel suo padi- 
glloue In giuooohioai avanti un crocifisso eon 
le quinte et la gyitdraae$ma innand 
fttt ana cmigmso- shrao^Wnarta fw** intendm 
cM «iUi certs mi^va eame/*^ etc. ofce.— 
Baderaro HIA 





tSPfc;By.taaia8jt.wa ' 

• jsssaaii" ' 


phsaadii ngattt a 
larity, W 


lotewfWeDe? 


re. " When he was 


of acBVyjiyii itilitarV chieftain. ^P^*ay 
onfy for my Bealm and my life,” he 
was accustomed to say to the young 
officers who came to him from every 
part of his dominions to serve under 
his banners, “for so long as I have 
these 1 will never leave you idle; at 
least in France. I love peace no better 
than the rest of you. I was bom and 
bred to arms, and must of necessity 
keep on my harness till I can bear it 
no longer."* The rertlew energy md 
the magnificent tran<^uillity h is 
ohanUiler maJ[o lilm a ' Jllei^ among 
pri nue g' HU iaurw w r Tar^6fficefi,^a 
poJfflBErMvow^ everfwB^ .^ ^rne 
pfonip^^^ wtF^TcETaTmuch^^ 
soWhftiSftrd, he descended “TJlce a 
thtflKrsrbmirtEe midsf oT the ghent 
in&tfffeclEronr with 

wMcE^Kriidmodf m^arose 

frdffilifs" BiokVwMi to sm j ^ Fi^teBe 

tantEi iCf 1if!ih1b^]^lDne 
witlf^wEich' he saw sixty thousand of 




bOffi mto me world,” said Alva, “ he 
was bom a soldier,” ^ and the Emperor 
eonfirmed the statement and recipro- 
cated the compliment, when he de- 
clared that “ the three first captains of 
the age were, himself first, and then 
the Duke of Alva and Constable Mont- 
morency.”* It is quite tme that all 
his officers were not of the same opi- 
nion, and many were too apt to com- 
plain that his constant presence in the 
field did more harm than good, and 
“ that his Majesty would do much 
better to stay at home.” • There is, 
hftwgvwr. »o doubt that he was both a 




battle ahdTW^^^t 

maSaSd^iffi’lSg^ chief, even 

whffli surrounded by veterans and cri^ 
pled by the gout He w ^ m 
g reat roverse s. It was said 
wdETnevSTIEiiown tocEaaSS^^Wffiir 




siege ^ au insured fimi a large 

mba»t3tfb"br that 
fonpfv#|»J|pa^ 
wh^J|e mm who ot^i^es Il'liei^^ns 
to ww fib bombthbd the 

perlibiiit pjwwess of a knight of bid 
with the more modern accomplish- 
ments of a scientific tactician. Ho 


> “Bsto seoerdesels & Y. At que es hijo do orraartifet Ultimo k spogliarsiha dimostrsto 
talpadraqiilennaeiendoenelmufidonacio in somma d*osser gran capitano d'eiTetii 
wd«ado.*W2aita del Otupi* de AUm al S. grand!, '* etc. «to.>— B^ovom KH. 
ben Juan de Auairia. b^mmitoo inecfitos * Ho da fipagntioli ssntite obe ns 
pata hi Historia de E^piJtek wd. Ili. S?a-S8S. per alcmn aeoidente d! morte di cwngimita di 
s Hommas UlostiasetOranda sangue ne dl giaa mftdatr! suoi earl • ttata 

(ka0$mVtltmiMi art Ohariss V. fsdnta piangere, se yien alia partita dells 
aHiWSahiiwa di B. Kavigero— epnd Brad^ eovte di Don FemmtsOeiiiadik^<^Baderars 
fiandaerrsepoDdsoeot p,4So. Jm* ^ 

4 B poi aveiai volnte trovar pro- « fivantdma. Midh OifllabHt*! 
aunts alls veto o eseors stato 11 prtaio ad Obarles Qiiint. 



. ^ ** mia ha-'— meiiogi adimprewtion solo 
pericoloso a diffioUo lua dbe tancnmo dell 
impoasiblla— F-roasel aostenerll ba mostrafco 
gi'on intiellJIgehaa a nel to apparocoalo dolle 
cose degtl kaottAiit noil ordine di melter gU 
iuaiem% 'ratottU maroiare, fiu* le battaUe 
ato.— Badovaro MS. 

’ "In retHia agendis tr^tandieque,'* says 
one of hia contemporrury admirers, 

‘ Aimulator ogiragius, fldsi ubetiorIs» prlirati 
commodi poraoam •tndlnsut, atqus ut uno 
vuim dioamatlor atusmalsraus Perdinandus 
t-atkoUoui,'*— Pont Qaut xlv, SiOa. 

* Os Thoit tttstoiro YJulvsrssUs (Lcmdrssi 


1784), I 867, 699.— Compare Groon Van Pi in- 
ateror. Arohivea et Correspondonoe In6dita 
do la Haiaon d'Oraugo Nassau (Leido, 183SX 
t. V., 68, 66, 66. E. H. Pfcilaohmidt, Yor 
Dreihundort Jahren. BlUtter der Erinueraiig 
an KurlUrst Morits Von Baohsen (Dreadoi, 
1862), p. la Vide Postea. 

« l)rant6me; art Charles Quint 
• "Ad alcuni delja corfce d\B. M. Iw inteso 
dire haver pamte natttra tds cho nul 
dare cento seudi ha eiauiderato troppo taim/ 

eto.— Badofftpo MS. 

« Badovaro US. 
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in de^tiami^ as there is often much 
^jrranny in democracy. 

H..# 

whioriui ^emments znay be mea- 

•ureBnSWW^^ 

j uatife ^hifch afl C H ngfi^ 

thef'Vecogfliiaed or riot we S5& tod 
litUe to^veueratiTm ‘die’ of 
the timTOzorr The mter^t(CM..hl0 
fam^^ we sectirity ^Tus dyn^ty, 
the^' were ' Hi! enjl TOc 

happ]^^ or theproj^ss o| hjsjpeo^e 
never f urailwed" even th e ind irecim^ 
tiverUT’hii^ ch'iSSSctr ana we result 
wae a baffle4 pplic yjmd ^ cripple d and 

, „ji pire atlasT^ 

meh /‘*iM"^cially he knew 


(^.^C<^unt. He knew How 
^oufa 't)eair> and that little 


turn ^em 
mucm they wouJ 
little grievances would sometimes in- 
flame more than vast and deliberate 
injustice. Therefore he employed na- 
tives mainly in the subordinate offices 
of*hi8 various states^ and he repeatedly 
warned his successor that the haugh- 
tiness of Spaniards, and the incompa- 
tibflity of their character with the 
Flemi^, would be productive of great 
difficulties and dangers.^ It was his 
opinion that men might be tyrannised 
more inte^ently by their own kin- 
dred, and in this perhaps he was right 
He was indefatigable in the discharge 
of business, and if it were possible that 
half a world could be administered as 
if it were the private property of an 
individual, the task would have been 
perhaps as well accomplished by Charles 
as by any man. He had not the ab- 

to attend to tEe details of every indi- 
vidual affiur in every one of his 
reahns; and he therefore intrusted the 
stewardship of all specialiti^ to his 
various ministera and agents.' It was 
his business to know men and to deal 
with afliurs bn a large scale, and in 
this he certainly was superior to his 
His oorre^ndence was 


Apolo^ d*Oiang«k 47, 48. 
tBsM^ di Navigei^ 


i^pud Bradford^ 

» ** avons vved%** wrote the Empe* 
tbe elder OzwvsiUe's d|bu^ 


•''IS 
mr to PhUiiV Ml 


[ 1555 , 

mainly in the hands oLGr^elle the 
elder, who analysed letCe^ ecelved, 
and frequently wrote all hut the sig- 
natures of the answers. ^ The sam e 

ear, jmd- farmSfl^*^? 
benellt.- * Ift^aTT 
room for-wra^p^^ 
peror was qmte' ai^re of what was 
going on, and took a philosophic view 
of the matter as an inevitable part of 
his system.* Qr anvelle ^ g rew enqr- 
inously rich under '^s 
on thc imperial tavbur and sparing hi s 
Majesty 'OT saw 

it al^' ri<KciiTe3 'hiS'''|)eculations, but 
called him his bed of down.” * His 
knowledge of human nature was, hOW^ 
overr'Ttertved from « contefliplatibn 
mainly of StK'VedRilfleses. god'' Wisia 
therefore one-sided. He- was^oIteS 

deceIvla;"at^fl'^ffiS:de niSlif^ irtstal 

blimdWTBlSreieiiT^^ he 

was»- He involved himself often in 
enterprises which could not be honour- 
able or profltable, and which Inflicted 
damage on his greatest interests. He 
often ofTendetl men who might have 
been useful friends, and converted 
allies into enemies. '^His Majesty,’* 
said a keen observer who knew him 
well, ** has not in his career shewn the 
prudence which was necessary to him. 
He hw often ofe^^d tho^ ylj ^ppe 
love he might have cob^(die4f 
veft^frtoi^ MCd toilet 

those perish who were moetJEalth- 
ful partisans.”* Thus it must bo 
acknowledged that even his boasted 
knowledge of human nature and his 
power of dealmg with men was rather 
Buperfioial and empirical than the real 
gift of genius. 

His persamJ baMts du ring 

of 



**un bon lit ds 
Hfoioires pour s«r^ b 


_ I'lfivesqueb 
»imdnOtfd. 


- 4 Mt*tbno|AMNci Tsnsitidiiwo 


Conduding Formalities. 


dresseHT 
this he w( 
at 




di^e ^ He suppect tmce; ai 
bo 3S* after vespers, and the second time 
at midnight or one o’clock, which meal 
was, perhaps, the most solid of the 
four. After meat he ate a great quan* 
tity of pastry and sweetmeats, and he 
irrigated everjr repast by vast Oughts 
of beer and wine.^ His stomach, ori- 
ginally a wonderful one, succumbed 
after forty years of such labours. H 
taat o* but not fppetite, beganH 
failT ^ ^he con^lain^ to nis maJ6t 
d3mo, thi^ 

The r«|>ry' isl“pel^ among the most 
celebrated of facetiso. The cook could 
do nothing more unless he served his 
Majesty a pasty of watchea The allu- 
sion to the Emj^ror’s passion for ho- 
rology was received with great ap- 
plause. Charles lagjA^LiljiP ff^ tlmn 
he was ever knownTo laiugl 
ani!lfftRl 


asjongas^is^jesty. * The success 
qnRi' wJWy ’i" would lead one to 

suppose that the fooling was less ad- 
mirable at the imperil court than 
some of the recorded quips of Tribau- 
let would lead us to suppose. 

The tr ansfer of the othe r c rowns 
and diJoiCwiM lo' ' 

pl iaWTOW llli AIU i l i Wm Ttirazafyt ftt. 


mow display than an ordinary donatio 

inter vivos. The ’ - ’ 

some difficuity. 
signified to Fei 



tempenta velnnttf m ogni nute dove si a 
troma con donna dl gnmae et anoo di 
picooia O(nditi0De.***>-‘Baaovaro MS. * 

^ “Net magnare ha sempre B. M. eoeeso, 
•t fine al tempo (^e elU pani di Fiandra per 
epagna, mattina sva^lata ohe alia era, 
PigliaVa xma , fcatola di pistochh Oappone 
latte, sneoaro e spetlihie, doj^ il quale 
tonmva atipCoare. A messo^ornodesinava 
*noito varieia dl vlvande, « pooo di po vespro 
rsndava, et ad una hora di notie se 
^u^va a cena, magnando ooea tutta^ da 
hvyhcfl greist e visooil**— Bado- 


6^ 

to him by the hands of William ol. 
Orange.^ A deputation, moreover, of 
which that nobleman, Vice-ChanceUor 
, Seld, ^d Dr Wolfgrag 'Haller, were 
the chiefs, was despaired to signify 
to ^e eleotoia^f the Em pire the step 
which hgd^heen thus .readl?Sjl''tlpon. 
A delay of more than two years, how- 
ever, intervened, occasioned partly by 
the deaths of three electors, partly by 
the war which so soon broke out in 
Europe, before the matter was formally 
acted upon.* In Febru ^ 1 553, how^ 


ever, the eiectonTTSvingbeen assem- 
bled inTf9nkftjrt£recmy^;i^^^^ aMca- 
tioh of and procesed^^ £he 

election of FerdinandT^' ^at Eiq- 
peror was crowned in March, and im- 
mediately dei^atched' a legation to the 
Pope to apprise him of the feet. No- 
thing was less expected than any op- 
position on the part of the pontiff. 
The querulous dotard^ hgW*? Yftr, , W % 
then sat in St Peter*s jihair* hated 
Chaffii andlall. Hia race? JHe 
ingly demed the 
transft^ibh, without 

jiarned th^ PW M 

«ax bi^ngedr " JS&omanif^ alter 

listehmg, through his envoys, to much 
ridiculous dogmatism on the part of 
the Pope, at last withdrew from the 
discussion, with a formal protest, and 
was first recognised by Caraffa’s suc- 
cessor, Pius IV. ^ 

Charles had not deferred his retire- 
ment till the end of these disputes. 
He occupied a private house in Brus- 
sels, near the gate of Louvain, until 
August of the year 1556. On the 27th 
of that mouth, he addressed a letter 
from Ghent to John of -Osnabruck, 
president of the Chamber of Spiers, 
stating his abdication in favour of 
Ferdinand, and requesting that in the 


varo MS. Compara Navigero, Relaaione^ 
apud Bradford, p. S65. 

• ** una nuova vivanda di pasticci di 

orologii, 11 che mosse a quel magnor e piu 
lungo riso che mai ria etato tn In et cost 
riiero gueiii di eanura/’ etc. etc. — Budovaro 
MS. M 

» Godelaevus, 646, sqq. Vwi Metoren, i. 
17. Bor, i. 6, sqq. 

• Godelaevus, 646, sqq. Pont Hent ilv. 

645, fiqq. Meteren, 17. 

0 Oodelaeyvui, 646, sqq. 

• {bid. nbid., 6S4, sqq. 
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iiitorim the same obedience miffht be 
rendered to Ferdinand, ae could have 
been yielded to himselli Ten days 
later, he addressed a letter to the 
estates of the empire, stating the same 
fact; and on the 17th September 
1556, he set sail from Zeland for 
Spain.* These delay s 
occasi^ed sc^l^’jbS^on^ption^' Many 
personV^cT did not admlfran abdi- 
cation, which others, on the contrary, 
esteemed as an act of nnexampl^ 
magnantmity, stoutly denied that it 
was the intention of ^CBaries to re- 
nounce the ^mpirer' 'The ' V enetian 
envoy informed his Government that 
Ferdinand was only to be lieutenant 
for Charleg,,.ja»dar..4tf ret ItirdtSCtlOns, 
and that the Emperor resu me 

the go vernmen t so soon asjus health 
woukrillowT The "BI^p oT Arras 
and'^on Juan de Manri(iue had both 
assured him, he said, that Charles 
would not, on any account, definitely 
abdicate.^ Manrique even asserted 
that it was a mere farce to believe in 
any such intention.* The Emperor 
ought to remain to protect his son, by 
the resources of the Empire, against 
France, the Turks, and t^ heretics. 
His very shadow was terrible to the 
Lutherans,* and his form might be 
expected to rise again in stem reality 
from its temporary grave. Time has 
shewn the falsity of all these imagin- 
ings; but views thus maintained by 
those in the beat condition to know 
the truth, prove how difficult it was 
tor men to believe in a transaction 
which was then so extraordinary, and 
how little consonant it was in their, 
eyes, ^ith true propriety. It was. ne- 
cessary to ascend to the timM of Dio- 
cle^n^ to find an example similar 
abdication' bf empire, on 
and extensive a scale, aci^the great 
English historian of iJie Roman Em» 
pire has compar^ the two acta with 
each other, But th^ seems a ^aat 
diSerence between the eases, 
e mperors wajce distinguished eoldl 

*lbiA w6, aqq. 

» Badoviuro, 

*Ibid, 

» aza eosa di buds a crededo.** 
^Ibkt 


both were meyg ifiaas perseou ioM 

bbth lexofiLangfi^ 
unbounded em^e for: absolute seclu- 
aiogr- Knt lMocTd^kg»M^lfh^ 

the slave and the son of a slave. E gy 
such a joum, aft^ having reache^JEe 
highest pmnacle 'of h'utoW'^i^tnes^^^ 
vol ufltaajiy^^ 


seeiSn 


tnagnani- 
raiitl^.’^Bbrn 


. boyhoofc., 

and hav^ worn fi^^^’h'is so 

ms^y '<^bwns and coronets, tbe-’^r- 
man Emperor might weE" he 
to to ‘''dtim afe h t 

their nr b be r ^v^alue. (Tbntempbrai^ 
min^SwSrenisy, ho wever^ t o diBcoyer 
the hidden: .ihotijg^”TjEEI^ 
influSKceiS hirn, an^ the world# “even 
yet;: hsife bairdly ceased to wonder. Y et 
it would have been more wonderful, 
considering the Emperor’s character, 
had he remained. The end had not 
crowned the work; it n ^u^ ’ag^- 
ably cfigcrowBed'Ybe wotmaS.'^''TPhe 
earlier, afid indeed* the greater part"^ 
his carfi’er, had been bn'e 'unbrekeh pro^ 
ce8siim*''tSf Tbe^ chfirished 
drea»*«f‘llilg'^ndfather,^ and of his 
own youth,* to add the Pope's triple 
crown to the rest, of the hereditary 
possessions of his family, he had, in- 
deed been obliged to resign. He had 
too niuch practical Flemish sense to 
indulge long in chimeras, huyuLjhtad 
achieved the emmre ^yer form^ble 
rivals, anST^HeT nS3 succdltelvSy not 
oiily conquered, biit ca pturpd 
every pptentatojwho Ea3*3nwS2tTBn* 
self in arihs^^aln^'Mcn’r 
and Francis, toe Dtik^ and Lahd- 
graves of Cleies, He^e, Saiony, and 
Brunswick, he had bpdhd tb his cnariot 
wheels ; for ej^ many to ja iEflad. 

whole ( 


re- 

failure, fl!e 

, *»]g5 S3? Icoro ebe^lo l^ic^cATsua lia 
da Luterad : 

f Intn>di|etiim to ilp^s work. 

art. Cbarleo Quint. 
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The Emperor^ 6 Revenei. 


but rllTaaTTBron ieseiT^ fo^ one of 
that German race, which he charac- 
terised aa ** dreamy, drunken, and in- 
capable of intrigue,” to outwit the 
man who had outwitted all th e woE ld, 
and 'to' dnve "before KSSTmignomini- 
ous flij^t," |Ke ‘"conqueror 
tioniKf The German M 
lerffhed both" ^r 'and 'disaimulaSbEnh 
the court and camp of hin i wfib ^was 
BO profoimd if magtcr-of'hdth a f^ 
was destined to 

on ihs mosi; ancr uai^nbrntre of Chris- 
teflilUIff, AlWorbed at Innspnick 
F^ttBr^tlie deliberations of the Trent 
Council, ^^Hes^ h^ not heeded . it© 
distant"^ mutterings of the^ tempe st 
wlii clr* was gathe rings wo^d’ him. 
While &e^^" ~t>fepa rmg to “crusV-fior 
ever 'ttW'’PfoJes|^t3?Kim 
arms ’^KlbiTa bench of bishops were 
tftr T4>td ahd desperate 
M^rattCe, with long red beard stream- 
ing like a meteor in the wind, dashing 
through the mountain passes, at the 
head of his Lancers — arguments more 
convincing than all the dogmas of 
Granvelle f Disguised as an old woman, ^ 
the Emperor had attempted, on the 6th 
^ April, to escape in a peasant’s waggon, 

. from Innspruck into Flanders. Saved 
. for the time by the mediation of Fer- 
dinand, he bad, a few weeks later, 
after his troops had been defeated by 
Maurice at Piiss§fi;'aga!h flcd- At mid- 
night of the 22d my, almost un- 
attended, sick in body and soul, in the 
midst of thunder, lightning, and rain, 
along the diffloult-Alpme passes from 
Innspruck into Oarinthia. His pupil 
had his escape^ only beillwSS^ 

m hhrWn lah^agS, **‘fQr lud hTrbiid 
he had no convenient cagei"^^''T15e 
impff§wne9'’’|ffttSM‘'lSS^^ their 
liberati^, not tC ttie Emperor’s cle- 
niency, bnt to his panic. 


^ lrmlieher,‘ 'm sagt, aogarin 
mueiitradit:’*---Pfeil8ohrnidfc. Vor Dwi- 
hiniderfc Jahrei^ p.W., ' 

» selchen sagte 

y. "hibete k«in^ Esfig.”-^Pfoilsehtttidt, 



testanl Chmca7 He had smitten the 
Prbieslante at Muhlberg for the last 
time. On the other lmnd,^^p 
who dealt" With* ^Kbme as 
Po i^," no t £e, 'KaiTbe eh the^' YaBsiOirWM 
compeIIe3’'^""J^|KBga^in® 
parted, the insolence pontiff who 
took a special pride in insulting and 
humbling his house, and trampling 
upcn: the pride pf Charles^ PlttSKlnd 
F^rdin^d. In Fran ce, t oo, the dis- 
astrous siege of ITetz mJd'EugH limi 
that in the imperial ZOdTac ihe "Mai 
sign of Cahdfe’^Ti^ been'jeach«3r '*T^ 
figure Pf a crab, With the words “plus 
citra,” instead of his proud motto of 
*^plus ultra,” scrawled on the walls 
where he had resided during that dis- 
mal epoch, avenged more deeply, per- 
haps, ’than the jester thought, the 
previous misfortunes of France.’ The 

ficedg’pSosaed ^at^ Wuug af y , ^d 

held at that moment a fleet 

sail" against Itaplel, " ifl"'‘156'-oj^ration 

with 

Infidel, the Protestant, and ffie^lToIj 
ChufcIT'wflltC All CPWWaClTBogefK^ to 
crdBlr’*'hhii:‘'' Towards atf'&e ' "gfb at 
pbweH'b'f the^alShCl^'lfSob^^^ 
the attHude o^a Conquero^i' but <5f 4 

IBlg before in his eis uniSBt 
secure the imperial throne for Philip. 
Ferdinand and Maiglfi’tiWiny’ 
sto utly resisted his aremmenta and his 
blandisnments. The father had repre- 
sented the slendefl 
branch "of tKTi aXBPyr^S Q^bSrr^^^ w ith 
th1gi §1^^WPOlS^^ ; who 

dowed with finite powers, might sink 
under so great a pressure of empire as 
his father wished to provide for him.* 
Maximilian also assured his unde that 
he had as good ajL.ApPeMta»*5«s«ihn 
crown ag^Philin^ and cQu^X jdigast^^^ 


» Histoire du Duo d'Albi^ 1. S(J0 (ed. Paris, 
IWS). * Cabrera, 1. 82; 

• “ — Prinoipem Philippnifii homiaeir 
esM flnitasqtie habere vlr»B atqua ixstenium 
captumque tantum huiDaawia,”'“-*»Poivt. 
fieut. xii. 801. 
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di gnity q ui t e as eas ily.^ The son, too, 
for whom the Ifmperor wa s t^ma soli- 
citons, had_ ^eadv. betee^e ftb dioa» 
tionj’TejSSSl^is a^^onwOTtagrati- 
fcudo.-'«e“*haar’fu^^ his 

fatKer*s old offloialTm 
refu^ to visiOM BrdBgiBls, till 
assured as to the ^oiiht of ceremo- 
nial respect wKot ne^r^made ting 

was to lecsiye at ilie hands of his 
fathef.sf" - 

Had the E mper or contin ued to liv e 
and reignTTie fo^d ^im- 

self likewise engagedw.innpS®r"S^ 
bat with thaVSait rel^ous mo'^ment 
in 4he^etil^a&, which^hc^'^ 
not have Been ahle many years longer 
to suppress, and which he left as a 
legacy of blood imH. iire "to biDjTlg &BS- 
Bor. »om^ the s^e y ear witbriiis 
century, Charles was a decrepit, ex- 
hausted man at fifty-five, while that 
glorious age, in which humanity was 
to burst for ever the cerements in 
which it had so long been buried, was 
but awakening to a consciousness of 
Its strength. 

Disa ppointed ip his sc hemes, broken 
in Hs fortunes, 

pateoT mflteii Wortgage d, all his affairs 
inco^u^nj failing in mehtal^p6Wers, 
ah3jB35^’'a constituHoli^'lidpel^ly 
to 

rfl^^^pne Viewed Hs kMhess in 
recognising the fact that neither his 
power nor his glory would be increased, 
should he lag sup^uous on the stage 
where mortification instead of applause 
was likely to be his portion. His frame 
was indeed but a wreck. Forty years 
of unexampled gluttony had done their 
work. He was a victim to gout, asthma, 
dyspepsia, gravel He was crippled in 
the neck, arms, knees, and hands. He 
was troubled mih chronic cutaneous 
eruptions. His appetite remained, 
while 1^ stomach, unable longer to 
perform’ the task sM imposed upon it, 
occasioned him constant sunisrixig. 
Physiolpgists, who Imow how impor- 

1 BmutOme^ i. 49, 50. """" 

s Dom I’Eveaque. Mem. de Omut. i. 24« 
to.— embtuTM," says the Benedictine, 
ftit la vexitol^e cause de son abdication et 
de sa rstosicto dans le Convent de Juste. La 
poUtique CtpoiseKvIt en vain a en ohferehcr 
nno antra,'* 


tont a part this organ plaVis in the 
affairs of life, will perhaps jee in this 
physical conation of the Emperor a 
I sufficient ea^lanation, if explanation 
were required, of his descent from the 
throne. Moreover, it is well known 
that the resolution to abdicate before 
his death had been long a settled 
scheme with him. It had been f orin^ly 
agreed between himself and the Em- 
press that they should separate at tlie 
approach of old age, and pass the re- 
mainder of their lives in a convent and 
a monastery. He had, when com- 
paratively a young man, been struck 
by the reply made to him by an aged 
officer, whose reasons he had asked 
for, earnestly soliciting permission to 
retire from the imperial service. It 
was, said the veteran, that he might 
put a little space of religioiis Contem- 
plation between the active portion of 
his life and the grave.* 

A similar determination, deferred 
from time to time, Charles had now 
carried into execution. While he still 
lingered in Brussels, after his abdica- 
tion, a comet appeared, to warn him 
to the fulfilment of his purpose.* 
From first to last, comets and other 
heavenly bodies were much connected 
with his evolutions and arrangements. 
There was no mistaking the motivea 
with which this luminary had presented 
iteelf. The Emperor l^ew very well, 
says a contemporary German chronicler, !, 
that it portended pestilence and war, 
together with the approaching death 
of mighty princes. “My fates call 
out,” * he cried, and forthwith applied 
himself to hasten the preparations for 
his departure. 

The romantic picture of his philoso- 
phical retirement at Jilste, painted ori- 
ginally by Sandoval and Siguenza, re- 
produced by the fascinating pencil of 
Strada, and imitated in fr^uent suc- 
cession authors of every age and 
oountiy, IB unfortunately but 4 sketch 

«&tiads,i. 18. *J3o4ela^, «46. 

• « ingens et lucidum sydus—flamml- 

ferum crinem trabeoa in octavo Ubne grado 
ooQspial oosptmn— At Carolus e«l«&s 
vlsione magnorum prinoipum interitus— ec 
oonspeoto. Bis iuquit indiolis, m mM fat* 
vofitmtt** eta— Oodelasvus, 645. 
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of fancy. \ The investigations of modem 
writers hive entirely thrown down the 
BcaffoldinJ on which the airy fabric, 
so delightful to poets and moralists, 
reposed. The departing Emperor 
stands no longer in a transparency, 
robed in shining garments. His trans- 
figuration is at an end. Every action, 
almost every moment of his retire- 
ment, accurately chronicled by those 
who shared his solitude, have been 
placed before our eyes, in the most 
felicitous manner, by able and brilliant 
writers.* The Emperor, shorn of the 
philosophical robe in which he had 
been conventionally arrayed for three 
centuries, shivers now in the cold air 
of reality. 

S o far froni his ha ving immersed 
hinriRRlj prn^nnnd arurpt^iiH Contem - 
pl ation. be low the current of th e 
w orld's events, his th o ughts, on th e 
contrary, never were for a moin«pt 
diverted from the p<7litical surface _of 
the times. He r^ad hothmg hut de- 
B paiclies^ *‘he wrote or dictated inter- 
ininahleones in reply, as dull and pro- 
lix as any which ever came from his 
pen. He manifested a succession of 
emotions at the course of contempo- 
rary aflfairs, as intense and as varied as 
if the world still rested in his palm. 
He was, in truth, essentially a man of 
action. He had neither the taste nor 
talents which make a man great in 
retirement. Not a lofty thought, n ot 
a generous sentimen t, not a profoun d 
or acute swggestion in his retreaLhas 
b een recorded from his li ps.~ The epi- 
grainB which had been invented for 
him by fabulists, have been all taken 
away, and nothing has been substituted, 
save a few dull jests exchanged with 

* Stirling. The Cloister Life of Charles V. 
(London, 1853). Bakhuyeenvan den Brink. 
Analyse d'un Maniiscrit Contemporain sur 
la 'Betraite da Charles Quint (Bruxelles, 
1850). • The workB of Mignet and Pichot, on 
the same subject (Paris, 1864), tmd particu- 
larly the jute publication of M. Gachard, 
Retralteet Mort de Charles Quint ( linixelles, 
1864); In which last work the subject njuy 
be onniddered to have been fairly exhausted. 


stupid friars. So far from having en- 
tertained and even expressed that sen* 
timent of religious toleration for which 
he was said to have been condemned 
as a heretic by the Inquisition, and for 
which Philip was ridiculously reported 
to have ordered his father's body to 
be bunied, and hia ashes scattered to 
the winds,® h ^ J?ecame in retreat the 
bi ^t e ffectually. which dqring his 
rei^ he ha d .only been jSQjixfintionally. 
Bit teiT regre ts that he s hould have kept 
his word to Luther, as if not 

broken faith enough to refl ect upon 
in his retir^ent ; stenTselfreT^oach 
for omit tin g to put to death, while he 
hadJmrunihjfl power 31 ii^.maplw^ 
had caus ed all the mischief of the ago ; 
fier ce instru cti ons thundered from h ia 
retr eat toHie inquisit ors to hastorLthe 
exe cution~o f all heretics, — including 
particularly ETs ancient friends, preach- 
ers and almoners. CazaUa and Con- 
stantine^ Fuente; furious exhorta- 
tions toPhUi^—asjJ^^ n'esfifecTa 
prompter in such a work-— that he 
should set himself to ^cut^iiigputjhe 
root of h eresy wit h rigour and rude 
chastisement — such ^ e^ ^ploBiona^' 

sa vage bigotry as these^ ^iematm o 
with exhibitioiis of revolting giuttony , 
with surfeits of sardine omelettes, E.s* 
tramadura sausages, eel pies, pickled 
partridges, fat capons, quince syrups, 
iced beer, and flagons of Rheni^, re- 
lieved by copious draughts of senna 
and rhubarb, to which hia horror- 
strickea doctor doomed Mm as he ate 
— compose a spectacle less attractive to 
the imagination than the ancient por- 
trait of the cloistered Charles. Un- 
fortunately it is the one which was 
pai nted from li fe. — — 

and in which the text of Slguengn, and of 
the anonymous manuscript diseoverm by M. 
Bakhuyzen, in the greffe of the Court of Ap- 
als at Brussels, are placed in full before 
e reader, so far as tliey bear on the vexed 
question as to the celebration by the Fmpe- 
ror of his own obseqoies 
* BrantOme. Otovres Cum|^tee (Paris 
1822), i. 82. 
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relieve tbe city — B.itUe of St Quentin — Hesitation and timidity of Philip — City of St 
Quentin taken and sacked— Continued indecision of Philip— His army disbanded— 
^mpaign of the Duke of Guise— Capture of Calais— Interview between Cardinal de 
Lorraine and the Bishop of Arras — Secret combinations for a league between Franhe and 
Spain against heresy— Languid movements of Guise— Foray of De Thermos on the Flemish 
frohtieiv-Battle of Gravelines— Popularity of Egmont— Enmity of Alva. 


Philip the Second had received the 
investiture of Milan and the crown of 
Naples, previously to his marriage with 
Mary l\idor.i T he imperial crown h e 
h^ been objiiged»^ Jmucli . agaihaTISis 
wi Hr The archduchy of 

AuSCi^r wth the hereditary German 
dependencies of his father s family, 
had been transferred by the Emperor 
to his brother Ferdinand, on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of that prince 
wi;^ AiDdia, only sister of King Louis 
of Hungary.* Ten years after\vai'ds, 
Ferdinand (King of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia since the death of Louis, slain 
in 1526 at the battle of Mohacs:) was 
elected King of the Homans, and 
Steadily refused all the entreaties aftei> 
wards made to him in behalf of Philip, 
to resign his crown and his succession 
to the Empire in favour of his nephew. 
With these diminutions, Philip had 
BOW r eceived all the d oTniniona of 

Spanish kingdoms and of the 
Si^eaTj^ He ww titulij’ l^ilig .pf Eng- 
lafd,"E5ance, and Jervu^lgpjt,,^ .was 
** Ahdbhitb Dominaior ^ in A&ica, 
and America; he was Duke of Milan 
and of l:>oth ]|^gundies, and Heredi- 
tary Sovereign of theaeveoteen Nether- 
'lands.* ■ ' 

T hus ^t iff '^TinceB bad 
new man of birth 

an(ri^f|4In&; not spealung a word of | 
tlLeirNESoguagef nor of any language 

* Pont. Heat,, xix. Godelaevui, 645. 

» Pont. Hout., viii 197. 

^ Ibid.. X. 'ZM. 


which the mass of the inhabitants 
undBTStood, was pow placed in supreme 
authorii^^oveF'tFem^^ because^ ne re- 
presefili^, ’through the females, the 

good ” Philip of Burgtmdy, who a 
century before had possessed himself 
by inheritance, purchase, force, or 
fraud, of the sovereignty in most of 
those provinces. It is necessary to 
say an introductory word or two con- 
cerning the previous history of the man 
to whose hands the destiny of so many 
millions was now intiaisted. 

He w as born in Ma y 1627. and was 
now^theT^re, twen'ty-eigK yearB,..,.Qf 
age. At tbe age of sixteen He had 
been imited to his cousin, Maria of 
Portugal, daughter of John III. and of - 
the Emperor’s sister, Donna Catalina.* 
In the following year (1644) he became 
father of the celebrated and ill-«taiTed 
Don Carlos, and a widower.* In 15 48, 
he had ias^e ,hia first apj^]®6e in 
He came.WiH^Fto 
. re ^vfi homage .fe.. Jfe jpfb- 

vifices as^eir future eoveFelim, and 
toexena^e oaihls of mutuaI.„Mg}ity 

it 

a neet of mty ships, had brought Hlipi 
to Genoa, whence he 1^ parsed to 
Milan, where; he was received vdth 
i great rejoicing. At Trent he Was met 
by Xhdte Maurice of Saxony, who 
wanply begged His interoession with 
the Emperor in behalf of the im- 
prisoned Landgrave of Hesse. Thie 

*0abrera,i8. 

• Meteren, 18. Wagenaer VaderluDilscb' 
Historic (Amst.. 1770), Iv. 294, sqq. 
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boon PWp was graciously pleased to 
promise/land to. keep the pledge as 
sacredly m most of the vows plighted 
by him dliring this memorable year. 
The Duke of Aerschot met him in 
Germany with a regiment of cavalry 
and escorted him to Brussels. A sum- 
mer was spent in great festivitiesj the 
cities of th,e Netherlands vying with 
each other in magnificent celebrations 
of the ceremonies, by which Philip 
suc cessively ^wore allegiance to the 
v ai^ou s conet itutiong aS cliaHerT^pf 
th g" provinces , received their oaths 
of Tutiire HtC'^dath 

to'aupport all ILa const itut ions and 
privileges was without recervation, 
while his father and grandfather had 
only sworn to maintain the charters 
granted or confirmed by Philip and 
Charles of Burgundy.^ Suspicion was 
disarmed by these indiscriminate con- 
cessions, which had been resolved 
upon by the unscrupulous Charles to 
conciliate the goodwill of the people. 
In view of the pretensions which 
might be preferred by the Broderode 
family in Holland, and by other 
descendants of ancient sovereign races 
in other provinces, the Emperor, wish- 
ing to insure the succession to his 
sisters in case of the deaths of himself, 
Philip, and Don Carlos without issue, 
was unsparing in those promises which 
he knew to be binding only upon the 
weak. Ph ilip's . . oaths, were, therefore 

Fleming, Brabantines, J^tdloons 
fSlSftlved him with open arms. In 
Vaf^SHieHnes at- 

t^ded his entrance were on a most 
gorgeous scale, but the "joyous en- 
trance ” arranged for him at Antwerp 
was of unparalleled magnificence.* A 
cavalcade of the magistrates and not- 
able burghers, “ all attired in cramoisy 

1 Meteren, i. 13. 

* The oath which he took in Holland was 
— " Well ahd truly to maintain all the privi- 
leges afid freedoms of the nobles, cities, com- 
munities, 'Subjects (lay and alerical) of the 
proVtoceof Holland and West Friesland, to 
them granted by my anoestors, counts and 
eoaut<M$es of Holland; and mOreoTer their 
customs, traditions, usagei^ and rights <ge- 
woohtie,' htfkomen, usantien en rechten), 
all and several which they now have ana I 
use/^ The oath In Brabant was^*" To sup- ) 


velvet,” attended by lackies in splendid 
liveries, and followed by four thousand 
citizen soldiers in full uniform, went 
forth from the gates to receive him. 
Twenty-eight triumphal arches, which 
alone; according to the thrifty chroni- 
cler, had cost 26,800 Carolus guldens, 
were erected in the different streets 
and squares, and every possible demon- 
stration of affectionate welcome was 
lavished upon the Prince and the 
Emperor.* Th e ric h and prosperous 
city, unconsdmTs ortE^ddom^which 
awaited it in the. fiiture,. secnied to 
have covered itself with garlands to 
honour the approach of its master. 
Ye t icy was th e jloportment jwitii 
which^' ' irlceivea 
sttatlnff^ of affect ibrir antlTiaughty the 
Ipp^.ed" down 
upSn these exhibitions of civic hilarity, 
as from the.he ight of a .grim and inac- 
c^Jbr5''t^6r.‘‘ I'hr’nrJressionTMSHe 
u pon^tbe'^Ne therlanHefslvas anjrthing 
but Javourable, an^ when he had'fiifly 
lemnecTthe futiliW of the projects on 
the ^mpire w hich ,.it was so difficult 
botTOor his father and himself to re- 
si&lhe re.turh<£4to th<?^re congenial 
aQUorS ^pain. In 1564 he had again 
issuea from the peninsula to marry 
the Queen of England, a privilege which 
his father had graciously resigned to 
him. He was imit ed to Mary Tudor 
at Winches|er*'’'pS'' IfiS" * J 

CEatVeaiv and if Vdng^iaTf^bf^ tastes 
could have made a marriage happy, 
that union should have been thrice 


blessed. To maintain the supremacy 
of the Church seemed to" bdlll tb* 


unbelievers, \ 


most "'^credf duty im- 
upon anpinted 
ff tneir kingdoms into 


port aU the privileges,” etc. etc. {. and the 
same form, without conditions and excep- 
tions, was adrated in the other provinces ; 
whereas his father and grandlatheT. had 


sworn only to maintain the limited privileges 
conceded by the usurping house of Bur- 

r iy.— Vide Qroot Plakkaat Book, iv. 3, 
20; Blyde Inkommat v. Filip, apud 
Mleris, N edwl Voorst,, iii. 222 ; wageuaor 
Vaderl. Hist., iv. 294-7. and v. 328-^1. 


* Metoren, i. f. 13. 


*Ibid. 
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conjunc tion pi, tw o 
wonders of su^rSffi^Tin'^e 


demned reformers, and his pretended 
intercessions in favour of the Princess 
Elizabeth, failed entirely of their object. 



abjeiMDut ^peevish*' rbhdneaa' _ 

Belfr^3^^feF*^ngehi31)rdM-tl^ 

nflre towa j^^'her Bubjects, f or' he r 
eleven yeam senioriTyt fler defi^ ency 
in''Sttfactrbns, and her mc^pacily^ 
' Eng- 

lisBri^'^^fcHs. It '^fttOStTgiStCltes com- 
panion even for Mary Tudor, when 
her passionate efibrts to inspire him 

with afiPection are contrasted with his 

tmpassiveness. T yrmt^ bifl^oty mur - 
deress though (sihe was. sWwaar Btiil 


woJCffij 
husband 

said for the 

he^ Bi^r and her people . Mrnmg 
bisnoTO, hathiiigjiereell: m ' 
ofherewclj 


_ Ja^OShed u^n her 
lat not ferocio^ m 

3 iSSr,^aBnk 

, Durnmg 

thrhiocd 


itt!els|vehess and lemmine devotl^. 
the Queen of England and Mary the 


wife of Philip. Small, lean jkid sickly, 
painfully near-sight^, yet y/ith an eye 
of fierceness and fire ; her isf^ wrinkled 
by care and evil passions stiu more than 
by time; with a big man’s voice, whose 
harshness made those in the next room 
tremble ; * yet feminine in her tastes, 
skilful with her needle, fond of em- 
broidery work, striking the lute with 
a touch remarkable for its science and 
feeling, speaking many languages, in- 
cluding Latin, with fluency and grace;* 
most feminine, too, in her constitu- 
tional sufferings, hysterical of habit, 
shedding flood^ ^radAilv at.Philip*a 
coldnesiSi, " un ^guis ed^ ^delity, and 
TESSiland * — 

sheinSmost aw^ens compassion, and 
causes a momentary oblivion of her 
identity. 

Hflr jjtubjftct^^ mnddftnpd 

peral^fstST ^^^ 

a n^ she up|iesiiatinglY confroni 
frei ^v. t’ 
f rom him , 
ndaladl'es had ossiimed the memorable 
form which caused Philip and Mary to 
unite in a letter to Cardinal Pole, an- 
nmmcing not the expected but the ac^toil 
birth of a prin cfe but judiciously leav- 
ing the SCate in blank,* the momentary 
satisfaction and delusion of ^e Queen 
was unbounded.” Theltelse intelligence 




» Do Thou, ii. 419, 

> ** E la reglna Maria di statura plccolar— 
di persona magra et delioata— adesso car ate 
quatche crespo causate pih dagli afianni cbe 
dall etar—ha gli occhi vivi che inducono non 
solo revorouza niatimore verso chi li move, 
se bene la vista molto corta non potondo 
leggere ne &r altro so non si mette con la 
'^ta vicinissima a quello che voglia leggere 
o ben discemere— ha la voce gfrossa et alta 
quassi d’uomo, si che quaudo parla eseznpre 
sentita non pezzo di lontono."— Relazlone di 
Giov. Michele, venuto Ambr. d'lnghilterra, 
1557; M8. The envoy sams up the personal 
attractions of her Mtuesty by observing that, 
oven at her present age, she is not en- 
tirely to be abhorim tot her ugliness, with- 
out any regard to her rank of Queen.'' ** In 
aomma e donna honesta ne nuu perlmitezza 
etiam in questa eth non considerato il grddo 
di rcgina q^ire abhorrtta.''-»A8 the Yone- 
tian WBtMWWftndingly disposed to be oompli- 
mentaiyw- ti must be confessed that the 
eulogy 4^ net appear redundant. Oom- 
naro la Begna pequefia de 


cuerpo, ilaca, con vista corta en vivos ojos 
que ponian acatamiento— grave— mesuiada 
—la voce gruesa mas que de muger : " iv. 
210. 

■ “B instrutta di cinque linguo — quattro 
d’essi parla — Nella latina farria sompre og- 
nuno con le risposte che da et con 1 proposite 
che tiene intoudentissima oltre I'eseroitio di 
lavorare d'ago in sorte di ricamo, anoo 
della musica— spoaalmente sontur di tha^- 
cordl et di liuto — iucanta per la velqsita del 
mano e per la maniera di sox^e."— Michele 
MS. 

• Michele. Relazione MS.— “ Per rimedio 
non bosta indogU los fogaiai come adesso 
usa con le lagrime et ool piangere." 

* Burgon <Lifis and Times of T. 
Gresham) communicates the letter from the 
State-pa^ Office. — ** Whereas it hath 
pleased Almighty God of Ids infinite good- 
ness to Spdde uido the great number ol 
other hla ben^tee bestowed i^n us the 
gladding c^y^with the luq^y didiverie of s 


1555.J Philip in 

wa s te aicd ^tted everywher e. Great 
wereTLejjy abd lEe in the 

NethertaiK^, pe<mle were so 

easily tii^e to rejoice a^heep holiday 
for anything. '*^The Regent, feeing in 
AnWerp,” wrote Sir Thomas Gresham 
to the lords of council, “ did cause the 
great bell to ringe to give all men to 
understand that the news was trewe. 
The Queene’s highness' mere merchants 
caused all our Ingliahe ships to shoote 
off with such joy and triumph, as by 
men’s arts and poUicey coulde be de- 
vised — and the Regent sent our In- 
gliahe maroners one hundred crownes 
to drynke.”! If bell-egging, and 
cannon-firing could fiave given England 
a SpaaflSir sdveref^, the devoutly- 

rdy^’\opes cfmld. no longer be^^- 
ceali^; country, never 

to'fSCiuTatiirrJs wafwith T^anc^iftade 
hiiiir?e^ire troops, subsidies, and a 
deSlayattoh of hostilities from ^g- 
laiitff'""^ '■ 

The p ersonal of 

sovereign ha^u^ady been described. 
His tnanner Was far from conciliatory, 
ancHurthlS' re'Speot he was the absolute 
reverse of his father. Upon his first 
jo urney out of Spa in, in io 48* into 
his various doSnions, he had made a 
most*^1ttf\it impression everywhere. 
“ HO* disagreeable/’ says Envoy 
Suri^b, **to the Italians, detesta^ble 
to the Memings, odious to the Ger- 
mans."^* 

The reLapnitr?®icesj?f. the Emperor, 
and of Queen Mary of Hungary, at the 
inrnro prjgtv of his makers , 
du^SChowi^r, sOToeeSec^, so that on 
his wedchng jouiffeynRj 

I Butgoa, 1.169. 

• “Fu poco gratoad Italian!, ingratiaslmo 

sFiamexighi eta Tedesohiodioso.”— Suriano. 
Belaslone MS. * Suriaao MS. 

* '** Havendo persa quella altezza — con la 
quale U8oi la prima vofta di Spagna et riusci 
oosi odiosl.”— Mioliole MS. 

• “Nel p. pasaagio suo in Spagna per Ita- 
lia, Germania e^Fiandra era stimata superba 
et troppo cupida d'eesere coac^utore dell’ 
Impeno ma bora 0 oomune opinione che ella 
bal^ia in ee tutta quelle humanity et mo- 
denUa ehe dir si posea.”— Badovaro MS. 

* come la natura I'ha (ktU dl corpo 
deboto eosi Pha fetta al ^pianto d'animo tl- 
nldo.”— Badovaro MS. ’* Noiii promette ' 
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manifested much “ gentleness and hu- 

nia n tty ^- m hig ie d’WlttrTb^ 

Upon this occasion, says another Ve- 
netian, accredited to him, '‘he had 
divested himself of that Spanish 
haughtiness which, when he first came 
from Spain, had rendered him so odi- 
ous.”* The famous ambassador, Bado- 
varo, confirms the impression. “ Upon 
his first journey,” he says, “he was 
esteemed proud, and too greedy for the 
imperial succession; but now *tia the 
common opinion that his humanity 
and modesty are all which could be 
desired.”* These humane qualities, 
however, it must be observed, were 
exhibited only in the presence of am- 
bassadors and grandees, the only repre- 
sentatives of “ humanity” with whom 
he came publicly and avowedly in 
contact. 

He was thought deficient. ia EOtanly 
e nergy : valetudlEa- 

nan, and was consider^ a s sluggish in 
chara^ctei^, as dencient m^i^enter- 
piTse/ M^tiinid bnemperament, ailie 
was R^te'Ufid sickly of frame.* It is 
true/that on accoimt of the disappoint- 
ment which he occasioned by his con- 
trast to his warlike father, he mingled 
in some tournaments in Brussels, where 
he was matche<i against Count Mans- 
feld, one of the most distinguished 
chieftains of the age, and where, says 
his professed panegyrist, “ he broke his 
lances very much to the satisfaction of 
his father and aunts.” 

That learned and eloquent author, 
ElsteUe Calvete, even filled the greater 
part of a volume, in which he described 
the journey of the Prince, with a mi- 
nute description of these feasts and 
jousts,* but we may reasonably con- 

quella grandezza et' geuemlita d'aulmo et 
Vivezza di epirito cbe si convenga ad un 
principe potente come lui — a inferrao e vale- 
tudinai'io — da natura abhorrisce molto la 
guerra, et aadare eti persona ne mai egU vi 
si ridurra se non per gran necossita.”— Mi- 
chele MS. " La natura la qual inclina piu 
alia quiete ch' all* esaercitiopiu al riposooh* 
al travaglio/^ etc.— Soriano MS. 

f •* Arrojo los troqos muy on alto con vo- 
zeria del pueblo, regocfio del Bmperador e do 
las Reynas— rompi&ido aus lanzaa con gal- 
lardia i destreza, agradados de tu valor y 
xnajestad estavan oo raion'm padre y eioa.’*— 
Cabrera, i. 12. 

I • V Cabrera* 1. 12. 1&. 
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dude tb&t ia the loyal imegmatiou of 
his eulogist Philip is indebted for most 
of these knightly trophies. It wy th e 
universal opinion of unpreiudicea ooU' 
tetB|^anes7 wai 

flj>arV . of. 

censu red for a Want ^f ambi - 

tion, and for hein ^ in ferior tohis fa^er 
the love of en- 
ciG^limg on his neighbour's domi- 
nions^ and a disposition to foreign 
commotions and war, would have con- 
stituted additional virtues, had he 
happened to possess them. Those who 
were most disposed to think favourably 
of him, remembered that there was«a 
time when even Chai'les the Fifth was 
thought weak and indolent, ^ and were 
willing to ascribe Philip’s pacific dispo- 
sition to his habitual cholic and side- 
ache, and to his father’s inordinate care 
for him in youth.* They even looked 
forward to the time when he should 
bla ze forth to the world j^jOSEquSrbr 
a nd "a heroT TEeae^ "however, were 
views ^entertained by but few; the 
ge neral a nd the cor rect opin ion^ as it 
prdV^a,' bbTng,’*l'Kaf 'Philip EaTett'war, 
wodldlfteTer i^rtaihlv acquire any per- 
Bon al'^tm ctioh in the field, and when 
eSgiigeiriinioSEIIities would be apt to 
gattterlllS^lH^fli^ls'^ aC th hahds^ 
getwrato; vvitH Kis'bw 
BvWnh '■ '“He^wajs believed tonfie Che^re- 
vSfSe of the Emperor. C harles sought 
great enterprises: Philip v^oufd aVoid 
tfieml"^ The Ehipeiw " never' 
bef tge t hreats ; the sOif waa r^^M, 
cautious7" VuspiciouS*^niII meh7 ^d 
capaSIe bi r e c d iirfrom^^ 

a the 

tion for repose. Charles took ^all 
— . — 

i “Brahavutopersapido ©tadormentato.” 
.^MicheleMS. 

s Michele MS, 

* SurianoMS. 

* The charaeter of these apostilles, always 
eonfuscd. wordy, and awkward, was som^ 
times veiry ludicrous; nor did it improve 
after hia thirty or forty years' daily^ practice 
in making them. Thus, when he received a 
letter fnm France in lfi89, narrating dhe 
assaseinatioa of Henzy III., and stating that 
^*>116 manner in whl^ he had been killed 
was that a daeebin monk had given Jdm.; a 
pistdhshot Ih the head" (la fis^u que Ton 
ut qu'il tl ett4 tub, sa etta par un Jacobin 
qui fuy a donnd d'un oou dc plsUdle dans la 


men’s b is Jud g- 

mentr^ an| 

with irresistlHe energy; Pl^lUiailAl^ 

d eCiaion a, and irri^l ute in executing 
them'when foAffedl^ 

■ Philip, then , was p ot wnsidered, in 
that warlike ageT S^KcTy’lo sETne 
wdmbr.”’ His^ ment ^]| c ^pat^i^Vr in gene* 
ral7*waa likewisenot^v^ es- 

teenij^d. His talen|^7^!®*‘?i 

me;ferity:“ His 
m mow^ incredipbly sm all. A petty 
passion lor contemptible details cha- 
racterised him from his youth, and, as 
long as he lived, he could neither leam 
to generalise, nor understand that one 
man, however diligent, could not be 
minutely acquainted with all the pub- 
lic and private affairs of fifty milUous 
of other men. He was a glutton of 
work He was bom to write despatches, 
and to scrawl comments ^ upon those 
which he received. He often remained 
at the council-board four or five hours 
at a time, and he lived in his cabinet.^ 
He gave audiences to ambassadors and 
deputies veiy willingly, listening at- 
tentively to all that was said of him, 
and answering in monosyllables.® He 
spoke no tongue but Spanish, and was 
sufficiently sparing of that, but he was 
indefatigable with his pen. He hated 
to converse, but he could write a letter 
eighteen pages long, when his corre- 
spondent was in the next room, and 
when the subject was, perhaps, onu 
which a man of talent could have set- ' 
tied with six words of his tongue. The 
world, in his opinion, was to move 
upon protocols and apostille i. Events 
no right to be bom throughout 
his dominions, without a preparatory 

tayteX he scrawled tlie follpwing luminous 
comment upon the marg^. tlnderlinuag thc 
word “pistoUe," he observed, ** this is per- 
haps some kind of knife ; and as ibr. * ta^,’ 

I it can be nothing else but head, which isnot 
! Uyte, but tdte, or teyte, as yw vwy wcW 
! know " (quiza de alguna maners da cuohi^, 
etc., etc.)— <IachardL Rapport hM. le Minist. 
de Tmtdrieur, prefixed to iCoiTejm,;|*hiU|^ 
11., vol. tj.xlix., note.l. I&is corious that 
, a person who made .mmh won4^^rj(hl ^Cpm* 
mentaries os thia^sAd ^ss hard ^.vrprk 
eight or nine hours.^aday for forty years, 
would leave a prodigicus quantity ol 
Hshed matter at his death. 

« Miahekm ' ISMlovtum MS. 
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eouree oi^ obHtetrical pedantry. He 
oould nevk leatti ithat the eajrth would 
not rest on its axis, while he wrote a 
programme of the way it was to tum.^ 
was slow iii.,deci^n iy^ Blpw ^^ in 
conitSimicatmg hisdecisious. He was 
prdttrwhdr ldS' pen, hot from affluence, 
but from paucity of ideas. He t^k 
refuge in a cloud of wor^, 
to cotfceid llii "ffl TanmgVbftenl^^^ to con- 
cedFTKS^aB^cToflH^y idearung,'^ 
m ysttfyi hg not only others but himself. 
T<r6he ^ear purpose, formed early, he 
adhered inflexibly. This, however, was 
rather an instinct than an opinion ; 
born with him, not created by him. 
The idea seemed to express itself 
through him, and to master hiin, rather 
than to form one of a stock of senti- 
ments w'hioh a free agent might be ex- 
pected to possess. Although at certain 
times, even this master -feeling could 
yield to the pressure of a predominant 
self-interest — thus shewing that even 
in Philip bigotry was not absolute— 
yet he appeared on the whole the em- 
bodiment of Spanish chivalry and 
Spanish religious enthusiasm, in its 
late and corrupted form. H e was en - 
th- ely a Spaniard. The Burundian 
of 'H s^ckxI 

veil^wOTO ancieut 

ardour which in heroic centuries had 
animated the Qothic champions of 
Spain. T he fierce enthusiasm for the 
Qtom, which io~theTobg^ in te r nal wa r- 
fare against the Crescent had been the 
romantic and distinguishing feature of 
the national character, hfji^ggSLhicaitfd 
into bigotry. TJiat which had been 
a'TK.tlfm’s glory "now 
narcE^ssKtanet-* -SRhw- (Swietaw iieretio 
wdS] W Wlre^i^ded with a more intense 
ha ^ed than even Moor or Jew had ex- 
clted inthe most Christian ages, and 
Philip was to be the latest wd most 
peffe^ inc^ation of all this tradi- 
tions^ enUuisiasm, this perpetual hate. 
Thus he. was likely to be single-hearted 

* " De Kerning," says one of the most pro- 
fbuKul and learned ^ modem hietorioal 
writers, Bakhuysen; van den Brink; ** Piliw 
el prudente, soo als hU sIch gaams hoorde 
aoemen, behemchte niet sijn buren^ maar 

S in bureau beherraohte kem— -I^ooilt heeft 
] begrepen, dat de goaohiedeuta niet atii 


in lus life. It believed 
ambition would h^lesaL to extend his 

There could 

be^tiltle doubt entertained that he 
would be, at lp!ni»t- p i tiful to father 

would be enforceA.to^ 

education^ and 
cbar actei^ a Spaniard," and’ thaf^ so “'6^^ 
clu STv^yj that the circumstance would 
alone 'hay?1flM^i‘llim' upfit to govern a 
cotffitiy 'sp’l^J^ in habits 

andhatldh^sentimeuta from his native 
was mo re a foreigner in 
J^ssels, etTehV tEaSr in-En^and. The 
gay, babbling, energetic, noisy life of 
Flanders and Brabant was detestable 
to him. The loquacity of the Nether- 
landers was a'tionlihual reproach Upon 
his taciturnity. His education had 
imbued him, too, with the antiquated 
international hatred of Spaniard and 
Fleming, which had been strengthen- 
ing in tlie metropolis, while the more 
rapid current of life had rather tended 
to obliterate the sentiment in the pro- 
vinces. 

The flippancy a nd proflig^X 
Philip the Handsome, the extortion 
and irisc^w3W of 

had not been' f'orgplt^a.in, Spain, .noi* 
ha d_TE!I ip"'{1ie Second formven hia 
graj^taCMT’ f qrliavingbeen a foreigner. 
And now his mad giaiidmothor. 
Johanna, who had for years been 
chasing cats in the lonely tower where 
she had been so long imprisoned, had 
jijstdied;® and heri uneral^ c^brated 
wijii.gr^t pnn^ & by 

C harles at Brussels and F erdinand at 
Aug8burE"seeme3^ 
whicJ^W'liegjfe and to recall 

the linage^ of Castilian sovereiraty 
whicKlSuTbeeri so lOng obscured in 
the bl^e of imperijil grandeur. 

Hw edut^QlLhAd .bec,ftbut.©eagEe. 

In aiT lige Vh ^n 

meH ' jptSiiessecin^ laj^ua^J^ lie 
Spoke hot a word of any tongue hut 


stond, om op sflue beslissiug to wachteii, 
wiaar altous meeude hij, dat de gebeartenis- 
sen haar rc^ om tegel^up^ verkregeu door 
■Hue hand t^ening of i>araphe.”— Het 
Huwelijk van W. Van Oranie met Anna v. 
Saxen ^mst. 1853), p 108. 

8 Be^ou, IL 661. 
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Spame^^ he had a slender 

k&TOiSlge of^noE*^ ahriMiSh, 
whtei3riir*ifiSf®&r^ leam^^'read 
with comparative facility. He had 
studied a little history and geograplw, 
and he had a taste for sc^ptm, 
painting, and architecture.* Certainly 
if he 1]^ not possessed a feeling for 
art, he would have been a monster. 
To have been bom in the earlier part 
of the sixteenth century, to have Iwen 
a king, to have had Spain, Italy, and 
the Netherlands as a birthright, and 
not to have been inspired with a spark 
of that fire which glowed so intensely 
in those favoured lands and in that 
golden age, had indeed been difficult. 

The King’s personal habits were 
regular. ‘slept inucH, and took 
little ^ercise habitually, but he had 
recently been urged by the physicians 
to try the effect of the chase as a cor- 
rective to his sedentary habits.*' ’He 
was finest strict in religious ,p]^r- 
vafices; as regular at mass, sermons, 
and vespers as a monk; much more, it 
was thought by'iiiany good Catholics, 
than was becoming to his rank and 
age.* Be sides sev eral friars who 
reached reguLwly tlJTtltS'histruction, 
0 had dMTy didctisrfons -i^th “others 
on 'abstruse theolo^cal points.* “ ■ He 
conkulted'h^ ^pf<gs30r minutely 
aS tdlSl the ^tiohs of MepthblM 
anxiously whether this "Jirdfi^eamg br 
that were likely to burthen his con- 
science:* He was grossly licentious. 
It was his chief amuse ment to’ IfiBue 
forth aVnfght du^jdTseffjTEatlie might 
indHTge hld^lf in the common haunts 
ofy^. solace at Brus- 
s^m the midst of the ^vest affairs 
of state.' He was not illibera l, but, 
on the contraiy^ IT that 


h e would have been evei^ genero^ 
had h^'ffof 

at tffie outset drius'careen a 

cold wihtef, lie (Ksl?n5tit^ alms to the 
poor of Brussels with an open hand.* 
He w^ fond of ^estsjn priv ate, and 
wotffd laugh immoderately, when 
with a few intimate associate, at buf- 
fooneries, which he checked in public 
by the icy gravity of his deportment.* 
the Spanish 

fashlOii^ tV'ftfl 0lose%iiDlet, trunk hose, 
and short cloak, although at times he 
indulged in the more airy fashions of 
France and Burgundy, wearing but- 
tons on his coats and feathers in his 
hat.^® . He was not thought at that 
time to be ’e¥ff6r'b3riStfi¥e7but^Wa8 
ustwfly" spoken of, in the conventional 
-language app'rbpmt^ Jo moharol^M 
a prince " clement, beni^, and dehbh- 
naire.”^^ Time was to shew tl^ ju^lca 
of his claims to such honourable epi- 
thets. 

The court was organised during his 
resideEdETat'SniBBelr bn the " Burgun- 
dian, not the Spanish modep* but of 
the one hundred and fifty persons who 
composed it, nine^tenths of the whole 
were Spankrds; the" other fifteen or 
sixteen Deing of various nations, Flem- 
ings, Burgundians, Italians, English, 
and Germans.^* Thus It’ k obvious 
how soon he disregarded his father’s 
precept and practice in 
and began to , lay the lojmHaiabn of 
that renewed' hi^treff Jo 
which was soon hecome inteiaiw^ 
exuberant, and fat ^ thr b^hw^evc^ 

apSiyWhecohsor ^^^ 

goyhrnyL^* . 


» Michele MS. “Nolla sita lin^ta parla ^ “Nolle piaceri delle donne d Inoonti- 
raramente et I'usa sempre," says Badovaro nente, prendendo dilettatione d*andare in 
concisely: HS. maschexa la notte et nel tempi do negotii 

* Badovato MS. • Ibid. gravi," etc., etc.— Badovaro MS. 

* ** Attentissimo alls messi, alii vesperi et * Badovaro MS. * Ibid. 

alle prediohe com' un* zeligioso mclto piu che i* Badovaro MS. Compare SurUno MS.r* 

alio stato et elk sua k molti pare che li eon- veste con ianta politeeza e con tidato 
▼enga.’'— Michele MS. ^ giuditio che non si puo vedef alc*ina oosa 

» “Oltaa certi firatl theologi predfcaatl j^u perfetta.” 
buomhii di etimo, anoo altii'che' ogni dl uyide, e. g., Arohlvea et Oorrespondanoo 
trattano con Ini," etc.— Michele MS. de la M. d'O., ii. 443, 447 (note D. 448, 487. 

* Michele MS. Badovaro MS.— “ Bal sno Badovaro MS. 

eonfesBore vuole intendere se il (hr qtntila et ** Ibid. 

queatacoaa poo la aita oomiciensa,** >* Apolog. d'Orange^ 47, 4A 

etOL >* Suriano MB. 
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His oouj^ oc^^ted of five or six reputation for courage and skill, which 
Spaiush -igi^hdee^ R tty he most unquestionably deserved. The 

Gomez, then Count of M^litd,"![)3ler* future w^...te ^d^yeigpe tho^ olHer 
wSrSS^ Prince of Eboli; the Duke of chafacPeriSbics wWch we^Jip ma 
Alva, the Count de Feria, the Duke of nsme the terror wd woin3er of the 
Franca Villa, Don Antonio Toledo, and w6rld. 

Don Juan Manrique de Lard. The “ two "Th e favourite, Ruy Gomez da SilySy 
columns,” said Suriano, which bus- Count d6 ^ 

tain this great machine, are Ruy 

Gonrift^ a q i ^ ^Iv a. and from their coun- thd^Stap^ repps^j},.,. He wasjof a family 
ciis"3epenas the government of half whic^ was ori^ally PbrfugdSse;" He 
the world.”! Thgji35ea.^g£g^^ had" heen 

terly oppos^ to each other, ^rdc^iant although some eight years his senior, 
werA meir bickerings, in tense thei r ahTtKSiFfHbttdsfiip dated froih earliest 
m utual d esperate., a&li" youth. It was said that Huy Gomez, 

the*'®uSfou of a boy, had- beexL condemned to 

rei^ei^r' n atim ja^^ j3a.nsact dfiftth .fofc^hawiag 
biiBhreiK^ii^'tftO Government. If he had come between him and another 
ha Ojlcure iJ the favour of Gomez^^He pdgia with whom he was quarrelling.* 
ha<r TOeady"" ' the enmity of The Prince threw himself passionately 
Alvdf^ tie p rotected by the Duke, at his father's feet, and implored for- 
hd^was sure to be cast into outer dark- giveness, in behalf of the culprit with 
ness by the favourite.* Al y^ r^re- such energy that the Emperor was 
sented the war party^ Buy Gopiez th e graciously pleased to ^are the life of 
paciflo" p^cy more c ongeniff’ to the the future, p^imojaibiiater.' The in- 
h eaiybr TOupi ciden^ Vas said to have laid the^un- 

wTEoTiVtKS^bpmion 'o^bh^nvoys was dationof the remarkable affection which 
Worth them jMTIoFKi s Op acity andhiis was supposed to exist between the two, 
ex peSi^ ^t W^^iy^^^ to tm:'i8XtSht never witnessed before 

rifely c ptenng fc boun- between king and subject. Ruy 
g Texcei^^ne n Bunimonecr^€5*"gve Gomez was famous^fpr fas teej'^d 
ad^e in affaniTof exfiraor^n oeli- c gmplafej^c y, 

reappWSrmost signally in course of auspj^muSy .C0!nmfin(;;p4. He was said 
the events already preparing. The to have particularly charmed his mas- 
D^d^e b| Alva^ a lso to play so tremen- ter, upon one occasion, by hypocriti- 
d oua a part m toe yet unborn history cally Hirowing up his cards at .a game 
yas betovedby of hazard played for a large stake, and 
Phflip!^ permitting him to win the game with 

by ^e BUj^ndf iBfe jhce ^ofm'ey ^ a far inferior hand.* The King, leam- 
voinft5"S^'"TOSi' feWbrd^lmSWIbVei^^ ing aftenvards the true state of the 
c^HIe nec®%T'ntti6lfiSHfi^^ case, was charmed by the grace and 

whr^"’^0^^1^ipe(ndingr" ^Tt^Ts^em^ self-denial manifested by the young 
able that it was a common opinion even nobleman. The complacency which 
at that dayttiat the Duke was natu- the favourite subsequently exhibited 
rally h<S|lwirHlJg'8Jld tMfl!TT)Be‘wdi®l in regard to the connexion which ex- 
have ttiou0it that bis previous victo- isted so long and so xiublicly between 
ries might have earned for him the his wife, the celebrated Princess Eboli, 

1 «- Queste sono le oolonne con che si trinsecamente non amava il Duca.”— Bado- 

«u tehta questa jarran’ maoclitna, et dal eon- varo?" , 

slglio di questo eftpendo il govemadi mezzo • “Nellaguerra,” ^ Badovai^ 

I’zaondo, eto.>~BuiiaQO Ha timidita et' poca intelUgenza," “e di 

* Sutuno MS. puoohlsslmo cuoro.’*~MS. — troppo 

* “Ha non valtonto aleuixd<^ sltri ste reservato et canto et quasi tlmido nell 

tui^^hudeme quanto Hon. d' Arras iwio.**— f 

* Burlmo X.S. Badovaro ItB.— ra in- * Brantdme i art. Philippe 11. 
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and Philip, pliaced his power upon an 
impregnable basis, and secured it ^ 
his death. 



ng, admitted those who were to 



^vate 


-prr- ip® ap^gementa of the 
houa^oid.* The rest of the day was 
devdilea to the enormous correspon- 
dence and affairs of administration, 
which devolyefi upon him as first mi- 
nister of state and treasury*. He wa s 
ve^ ignorant. He had no expft19B66 
or a^uirement in the aHs either of 
war or, pef «e. arid hia gdueajrt bn 
ha d. beerLjSait ed. * Li ke hia m ^ter, 
he no tongue buf '5ij‘)ani8T{i, **ahd 

he had’^p^htefatufiB. 
se^rig manners, a fluent tongue^ a 
wi rihing and disj oi^tfdftl 

H8'' imfurai capacity for**aSfere’'vr^ 
cofisfderabtW, uM"hi»‘t«ftt"Wa9f"w per- 
fect that he 6du!dhotM^(®f)ieertd face 
wiA ^tesinen, dbctdrs,’ and generis, 
upon canipaigna. theoTogy; or jUris- 
p ru(^n ce. witho^^tr^hg any re- 


[155X 

m , , 

ip with 
twenty-six 


mark a^le ^ 
iiii^aasdoys; endeavouring^tb m^etip 

by hard study for- his lock of general 
knowledge, and to sustain with credit 
the burthen of his daily functions. At 
the same time, by the King’s desire, 
he appeared constantly at the frequent 
banquets,nmra8qtlfefEdSS;‘t6urn^^^ and 
festivities, for which Brussels at that 
epoch was remarkable. It was no 
wonder that his cheek was pale, and 
that he seemed dying of overwork. 

s duties cheerfully, 


knew mJ»Si After (?bd, Md Bn- 
dovaro, '^he knows no object ^ve the 
felicity of his master,^'* He was al- 


I “ Ha tre carichi del somigliw dl 

oorpo. del ccHaeiglier di statQ et di oontatow 
maggiore."~Badovaro M& 

, * V* pa curadi vestire ssjpoliaremiaH^vdi 
dormir nella sua camera, dTsaprav^ere alle 
qcm« di camero— ei ibtmdut^ae dwe 
•onot” etft.TrEMovaro.li^ ^ 

* BadovarowCS. 

» Badoviro MS. ^daoe MA 


/, as a matter of ppm 
ha^ttlf tlMlS SodCw^rBy 
property to the amount oj 
thousand dollars yearly, an< 
his fortimes^Mgsl^jt^^y^ 

SfiaoE'^wwemeTfw^ 

and the favdurite. to whoseLiuius uic 
destinies of the Ne'the'rran^''wdW HW 
intrusted. 

The Queen of Hungary hadjresumed 
the 

as has been seen, on the occasion of 
the Emperor'a abdication ^ was a 

w oman Qi. p7fliiniOijrw^vJini«.A4ift|.^ ^ great 
hun trem b ^Qro,,the,,l(prd,.ft. petlebriited 
horsewoman, a wo^y ,,desceadaht of 
the Lady Mary of Burgundy, Notwith- 
standing all the j&x)e,pbrosea excHanged 
between herself and the eloquent Maas, 
at the CK®“9?iy, 

October, ~ihe was^ jn reality, much 
testSd in the provinceii^Stfd't^tei^ 
their aversion " I 

coiild not live among these people,” 
she wrdfce to the Emjveror, but a few 
weeks before the abdication, " even as 
a private person, for it would be irp* 
possible for me to do my duty towards 
God and my Prince. As to governing 
them, I take God to witness that the 
task is so abhorrent to me, that I would 
rather earn my daily bread by labour 
^ than attempt il”’^ She added, that a 
I woman of fifty years of age, who had 
served during twenty-five of them, had 

moreoveir^lltS old to recommence and 
learn her A, B, C.”* T hn Emperor. 
whobad^^^way^remecteoTe^ for t]^e 
fidelity with which she Bad cairied but 
his designs, knew that it was hopeless 
to'tl^ose her retreat! 'As for:l%ilip, 
he hat^ his'”SmKf,1SSd eheliaied hhn* 

he %a8 

de gipms that she s hOukl odffilst^lEe 
gwromeni'^'' ^ 

• Begins Marfa — donna dt Vdlore— ma 
odiata da popoli,”— BadOvaro MS. 

d’Btat dh 0<rttKnal GranTeHC, fv. 
iTfi.— " Bfcneus affirtaor k V. M. et Pi^ildre 
Biea ea t^Mng que lea gcaverper m*eat 
tant aborrlbld qaa ySyiiherols Mieux^tgncT 
* ■ '■ 

— Badbvaro Mr 
» 0 wharcL . 

XlL iAl; flfiT: 


mectre.” • • • >IbiA 

9 et Moyti h, *1- 
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The new R^ent w m itihaj;)ii Ve 
o f ^aV ovT Tms'wan^ring and adven- 
turous potentate had attached himself 
to Philip's fortunes, and had been re- 
ceived by tne Kin^ with as much favour 
as he had ever enjoyed at the hands of 
the Emperor. Emanuel Philibert of 
Savoy, then about twenty-six or seven 
years of age, was the son of the late 
unfortunate duke, by Donna Beatrice 
of Portugal, sister of the Empress. 
He was the nephew of Charles, and 
fl i^-coTS^foTC The' parfeliQ^ 
01 tte Mmperor for his mother was 
well known, but the fidelity with wh ich 
the family had '‘followed tne impmal 
dTi^^se had been pfo3u6W6 6T no tin g 

be^imm^'ln ‘fo^'ne/'st f ip])^ of 131 
hi gi dT^ i^ea*~and*pdssegsioh^^ H 

The 

young PrjncgjaLPiedmont, as he was 
commonly called in hia youth, sought 
the citm n of the Emnefor. and waa -re- 
ceiv ed vvath d iatin^iahg^ fayo]||‘, He 
rose japidiy nuli^y service. 
Acting always upon hia favourite 
motto, " Spoliatis arma supersunt,” he 
had determined, if to. .^rye, 

^ wej ^th. and even 

aloTI6T"Wl ^w^ n^CT y, 

Wnrhis tradeT Jivery one of hia cam- 
was > .ep.eculmQnj . and hf J^ad 
lorig'*(Jeriv^ a satisfactory income^by 
purofti aglflfirdlg^^ 01 

war* fow'^p IrouT tET'sol^ierB 

whd ^TafprSMhi^e^ WCTe^ig - 

aorant of their rank, afi'ii^ ransomi^ 

vance.® This sort or traWc in ifien’was 
frequent in that age, and was considered 
perfect)^ honourable. Marshal Strozssi, 
Count Mansfeld, and other professional 
soldiers, derived their main income 
from the By*stienL* They were natu- 
rally inoUiied, th^fore, to look impa- 
tiently upon a state of peace as an 
unnattiral condition of aflyrs which cut 
otf all the profits of their particular 
branch of industry, and condemned 
t hem Ijo i<flene8s ; and pov^y. 

» ir$W, sqq. 

* Be Thou, lii., liv,, xlx. 162 , sqq, , 

* “Parla pooo, dice ebrse buonb et t ac- 


The Duke of Savoy had become one ol 
the mo st exper ifinced----andH successful 
co mm^diCTs^ t he age , and an e special 
favdunte witEliBeEmperor, He ‘had 
seffved with Alva in the campaigns 
against the Protestants of Germany, 
and in other important fields. War 
being his element, he considered peace 
as undesirable, although he could re- 
cognise its existence. A truce ho hold, 
however, to be a senseless paradox, 
unworthy of the slightest regard. An 
armistice, such as was concluded on 
the Februaiy following the abdication, 
was, in his opinion, only to be turned 
to account by dealing insidious and 
unsuspected blows at the enemy, some 
portion of whose population might re- 
pose confidence in the plighted faith of 
monarcha and plenipotentiaries. He 
had a sh ow of reason for his politick 
and militAry^t^ity, for he only chose 
to^^xecule the evil ^icffTTad ’ "bden 
prS!5tiSbd“ upoh' ‘htwibelf.'' ’'HiS 'fhthef 

of spite- and despair, ho had himself 
Tank bf'^a sove- 
r eign to that ^ a ' ms r c en ai y soldier; by 
sp oltsttctfB m adrin timo 6f truoc. He 
w^s rb^uted a’ fhaS'Ofrwy 'decided abili*' 
ties, and was distiuguiphed for jheadlong 
braveryT^liis rashness and personal dar- 
ing were thought tl^ only drawbacks 
to nis 'ffighcharabtef 'as' acSimhander 
He had many accomidfsHmehts. " He 
spoke Latin, French, Spanish, and Ita- 
liari^itb equal fluency, was celetirated 
for his attachment to the fine arts, and 
vrrote much and with great elegance.* 
Such had been Philibert of Savoy, the 
pauper nephew of the powerful Em- 
peror, the adventurous and vagrant 
cousin of the lofty Philip, a prince 
without a people, a duke wi^out a 
dukedom; with no hoiie but in war- 
fare, with no revenue but rapine; the 
image, in person, of a bold and manly 
soldier, small, but graceful and athletic, 
martial in bearing, ** wearing his sword 
under his arm like a corporal,”* be- 
cause, an internal malady made a belt 
inconvenient, and ready to turn to 

corte et sagace molto, fciene chliiriisuol pen- 
siori et ha foma di tenor cosi quoi oho li eouo 
dettt segretan)»hto.*'*^BadOvaro Ma 
• Brantbme. i 858. 
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Bwift iKJCO\mt every chan^ wWoli a 
fiew series of campaigns might open to 
him. With his new salary as governor, 
his pensions^ and the remains of his 
possessions in Nice and Piedmont, he 
had uow4he splendid annual income of 
one himdred thousand crowns, and was 
sure to spend it alL^ 

It had been the desire of C harles to 

srnodtKTJhirismifflnS^^ 

TP^rigorous eflfort to undo, as it were, 
the whole work of his reign, to suspend 
the operation of his whole political sys- 
tem. The Emperor and conqueror, 
who beeh'warrihg all hja Jiietipie, 
had atiemptod, M the last act of his 
reigiHTtJf ttfipfovise a peace. But it was 
not so easy to arrange a pacification of 
Europe as dramatically as he desired, 
in order that he might gather his robes 
about him, and allow the curtain to 
fall upon his eventful history in a 
grand hush of decorum and quiet. 
During the autumn and winter of 1665, 
hostilities had been virtually suspend- 
ed, and languid negotiations ensued. 
For several months armies confronted 
each other without engaging, and diplo- 
matists fenced among themselves with- 
out any palpable result At last the 
peace commissioner^- whtr‘ftaid "‘b<f5fi’ 
assembied' at be- 

gimiB^ cf th^ stgn^' ia 

trcac^of truce rather than of peace, 
upon’jhe 5th of February.* It was to 
be an armistice of five years, both by 
land and sea, “for 'FmnCSi^ Flan- 
ders, apd Italy, throughout all the do- 
minions of the French and Spanish 
monarchs. The Pope was exi)ressly 
included in the truce, which was signed 
on the part of France by Admiral Co- 
ligny and Sebastian I’Aubespine j on 
that of Spain, by Count de Lalain, 
Philibert de Bruxelles, Simon Ronard, 
and Jean Baptiste Soiceio, a juriscon- 
sult of Cremona. ■ During-fche previous 
month of Decembe r. however.ihe Pon e 
had Frenchmo- 

WMe MeiS^plenipolehfiw^ 

& iBadPvaro MS. 

’ De thoo, lU. 14, sqq. Meteren, i, IT. 

ilUd. Ibid. 
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had been plighting their faiih to those 
of Philip, it had been a rranged Jh at 
F rance should B HSTfflT^y subsidies 
ahd ^tESnsehefSEb upon which 

Paul was bent to drive the Spaniards 

ent hiei^nstl1rof *The^^ ^^ * 

Th^Tmg was^^oTfud ttie poutlfi’, and, 
in retur n, waa to carve thrones for bis 
oW g'youpg erlK^dreh but of "the con- 
fisCktodTealmB of Philip. When was 
FranQb-^vog-alowLtQ.fiWjeap upon^ltaly 
with such a hope? How could the 
d^^bwing'" rivaliy" of^-T^^ 
Hab^iirg fail to' Burs t into a general 
confiagmtion, while the venerame^ce- ^ 
gerSffTdf Christ stood thus Bewde them 
with hisfah iiiBisBahdt ' 

For a brief breatliiing space, however, 
the n^ws of toe pacification occasioned 
miich joy . in thft.{irQvinces. They re- 
joiced even i n a te mppr^ cessation 
of toiatTphiTierl^of oaT npm| ps"^m 
which they could certainly^rive no 
advantageVahd mwH(to' their par^ 
to"fuycn|»h.JnQnfiy, soldiersr-end'battle- 
fields, without pro spec t of benefit from 
any vic tory. hbwg Yfitri^rffl or any 
treatyT^Bowey er elabpr^, ^ Manufac- 
turing, agricuitural," and commercial 
provinces, filled to the full with indus- 
trial life, could not but be injured by 
being converted into perpetual oampa 
All was joy in the Netherlands, while 
at Antwerp, the great commercial mo 
tropolis of the provinces and of Europe, 
the rapture was unbounded. Oxen 
were roasted whole in the public 
squares; the streets, soon to be em- 
purpled with the best blood of her 
citizens, ran red with wine ; a hi^pdced 
trium phal WQbes horned the piSuKay 
of Pt^lip M ^Eii^ er : and a 

prbfusio!^ .oLumve]:s«^.^althQughr it was 
Febfuary, were strewn before feis feet.® 
Suoh'yTas 1^^ the h^t- 

hearled cityjbut toe eountehanee was 
mOfe””than usually s^Jen yffik which 
the Tebefye d tiiese de mon- 

Itwasl^ught 
by many tHSrPhiHp had been re^ 

nftnplnni^yi the 

axmlEi^l’toax with a 

spark of 

« De Ihou, iU. xvil. Meteran, i. IT, 
*^?’l[efceteii, L IT. sqo. 
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wliich hifi^paiitogyrista gave him credit, 
and that, knowing fim well the im- 
probability of a long suspension of 
hostilities, he was even eager for the 
chance of conquest which their r^ump- 
tion would afford JhllXU ffie secret 
tr^ty of the Fope was, of course, not 
BO secret but that the hollow intentions 
of the contracting parties to the truce of 
Vaucelles were thoroughly suspected; 
intentions which certainly went far to 
justify the maxims and the practice 
of the new governor -general of the 
Netherlands upon the subject of ar- 
mistices. Philip, understanding^ his 
position, was revolving reTfiewed^ili- 
ta ry pfojecT s w hile his subjects were 

Aese schemes, 
which" were to be carried out in the 
immediate future, caused, however, a 
temporary delay in the great purpose 
to which he was to devote his life. 

The Emperor had always desired .t o 
r egard^the N etheriau^s^as a whnle ^ anri 
he ^h^ed Ihe nViarfAra 

obsiinaie privllei|es which interfered 
Md vldi^ br^symiaetry.''' " Two 
great machines, the Court of Mechlin 
ajid t^Tffquigitioh, would effebtually 
simjffiy and assimilate all these irre- 
gujj&and heterogeneous rights. The 
ci\?il"“^tribunal was to annihilate all 
diyei^lllgrtlff'the^ By a 

cassfCtlOn^ of afl th^ Constifmiibns, and 
th0 ' ebcJbs^yical' c otiyt wr 
out all' differences in their religious 
faitK r*'1B0twe‘en tw c Suc h inill CTo nes 
i£"ww thougEFth1Cf''tfi^ 
mi gKF'16e "^TOra^ri^ 

PBuim BHccegi^dnEb t hese tradit ions. 
The Insure 

to carry out^^Ims schem^ buT; it 

be 

a wtn^y “sTicceBsor,^ a least in all 
which “cpnoemed the religious of 
his ^^ih. ■ One of the earliest mea- 
.jrjBign,was to re-epaQt the 
of * TKls^e id by 
'advice of the Bishop of 
represented to him the 
expediency of making use of the po- 
pularity of his father's name to sustain 
the horrible system resolved upon.^ 
478 amaveUe^ lx. 


surWlJriiia 
dre^ edict 
the expreai 
Arras, who 


As Charles was the author of the edict, 
it could be always arj^ed that nothing 
new was ifitrpduc^; that burning, 
hanging, and* drowning for relimous 
differences constituted a part of the 
national institutions; that they had 
received the sanction of the wise Em- 


peror, and had been sustained by the 
sagacity of past generations. Nothing 
could have been more subtle, as the 
event proved, than this advice. Innu- 
merable were the appeals made in sub- 
sequent years/upon this subject, to the 
patriotism and the conservative senti- 
mfents of the Netherlanders. Repeat- 
edly thoy^werosurnmoned tanoaintain 
the Inquisition, on the ground that it 
bft^n submitted to by their ances- 
tors, and that no change h^ been mode 
by^ Philip, who desired only to main- 
tain church and crown in the authority 
which they had enjoyed in the days of 
his father of very laudable memory." 

Nevertheless, the King’s military 
plans j^eemed to interfere for the mo- 
this,.<;henshed object. He 
seemed to swerve, at starting, from 
pursuing the ^oal which he was only 
to abandon with life. I'he edict of 
1^50 was re'-fefiactod and confinned, 
and all ofBce-holdere were commanded 
faithfully to enforce it upon pain of 
imm<^ia^ ^.diswdasal.^ Nevertheless, 
it was not . vigorously caiti^ into 
effect ahywhei^e. It was bpeidy ,ie- 
sisted in Holland, its proclamation was 
flatly refused in Antwerp, and repudi- 
ated throughout Brabant.^ It \yaa 
strange that such disobedience Simula 

mdhey." He" wm wfllij^ to 
season from ex^^raHng. toe "pro^ 
byTffe^fgl^buspereecuH^ at3he 
momen^i^n he was'ehdeavoufmg to 
extort eve^ penny" w 
Bible to wring fr^^ 

The 'fb^. ther efore, with whic h the 
p acifleation Ih^n&een hailed by^lEe 
p eople wa fiJaiCtooml^ ^^ 
spectiaclel^^he Kj^ ^The provinces 
Would e^e^3!^at_the. . wfai^ 
had“Be^ mamtomed alL their exp ose 
dw^ "the war would be disbanded^ 
whereas he~‘ ‘ ^ 


■ Bor. L 12. » Ibid., i M. 

« i 10, sqq. 
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bandingjfche^ Afi the truce ym ei^ 
to he tem^r^ry^ he had no 
to 'diminish his available resources tor 
a war which might be renawed at any 
momen t. atom ^ the^ 

Was. ye- 

quired ^or the p a y was. Jiary. muck, in 
arrkif. THiTKmgh^ made a state- 
mhhr to the provincial estates upon { 
this subject, but the matter was kept 
secret during the negotiations with 
Frwce. Th e wav had thus b een 
P ^.y^ l oC-lhe . /* Hegue^ " dr "TBeder' 
wmcKhe now made to the estates .as- 
sembly at ,, Brussels, in the spring of 
1556 . It wiw to cQn 3 iatJif. .a.te 

O M par cen t/ rthe himdredth penny) 
U pon a ll^jaaL nj^ 

oe^Jipi^aJiL m e re haodigej^ to be cpl- 
le^On. j^j»o .pa^rniehts. The re- 
quest, in so far as the imposition 
of the proposed tax was concerned, 
was refun d by Flanders^ Ihg ^nt. 
HoIIandr-ghcr aU the^^ other important 
provlliees ; but 7 a^sual, a moderate, 
generoi^ commutation in 
moi^ ^ hy the- estate. 
Thila w^ fini dly a ccepted by Philip, 
after he'BSSTBecomq coxudneed that at 
this moment, when he was contem- 
plating a War-witlr'F!^lSSe;"it- would 
be ex^m^lmpoTltte: In^' upon 
the tax. The publication of the truce 
m'TBSIy had been long delayed, and 
the infractions which it sufifered 
were committed in that country. The 
arts of politicians, the schemes of indi- 
vidual ambition, united with the 
short-lived military ardour of Philip to 
place that monarch in an eminently 
false position, that of hostility to the 
Pope. As was un avoidable, the secr et 
trea ^ oL PecBtnbSr aefed as an ira- 

medis^ dhayivenTlib" tEe of 
Febnifijr"^^"- ^ 

eommimi(»tod Ibbld by i EL 8 "(^r dmaI 

do TCWHIip^dn 

De^hoo, til w, Hvvjxy. ^ M«ieren. 
Rnr, 

. * **Qtt’alori et on oe mSme temps II e« fit 
d’estraiDges metomarphosea p}us au'il ue 
e'en eolt d>uie oellss d^Ovlde. QUe le plus 
groad l yat de in et ambitiedX gnSlMk se 
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j protestations of Fnmce tha t secre t 

I co^JSuaedJhar^ t 6 "Be 

aBaffdbSed to his own resources, and 
to "be left single-handed td' contend 
with the vast power ol.^pain. 

Pope Paul IV., of me house of 
Caraflfa, ,wa^* 

kno^ra counteipart of_llj.e Emperor 
Charles; ' ' At the when 

thd conqueror and autocrat" was ex- 
changuig" crown for cowl, and the 
proudeSttte^CpQM^ 

Qoll,^j^ aged moni^^^rwfiijry of 
seclusion ^ as 

Charfes bfj^nip^aiiTj^^r; had ati^di- 
cafed'htS'gcEblastio'pre-eraincnce, and 
exchanged his rosary for' the ke^ hnd 
swbrijL A pontificar Faustus, hb had 
become disgusted with the results of 
a life of study and abnegation, and 
immediately upon his election appeared 
to be glowing with mundane paesions, 
and inspired by the fiercest ambition 
of a warrior. He h?id rushed from 
the cloister as eagerly m Charles ^ad 
sought it. He panted for the tempests 
of thR world as earnestly 

asibhe conqufirpr wKq ha^l so long nd* 
den”^ upon the whiriwind of human 
aKira 8 igh 6 !ilig..flJia mn of repo Bft» 
None of his pre^ewgacasuEaSuBCen 
m( 5 T 8 "diBaj^llCJ more belligerent, mors 

tem^r4^4^nMCS£“®- ^ !»- 

qulsi tion he saw the qiac hine 

pushed,^ and yet loW q,.flnpaalI-JEfir a 
jperiod the anragOTUsTof^Phij^ 1 The 
8 mgJe"’dl' 6 hiH§f^ been 

suflBicient, had other proofs been want- 
ing, to make manifest that the part 
which he had chosen to play was above 
his genius. Ha d his ^ capacity be en at 
all con^^nflurat^ y &mh{tio«, 

fejejof tha no 

wkard's chann eSme to tha aid of 
Paul Caraffa, and the triple-Crowned 
monk sat upon the pontifi^ throne, a 
fierce, peevish, querulous, afaA quarre l- 

voua et se reudit relkieux et le Pape Paul 
XV. Oaroffe, qul avoit est^ lo plus austere 
theatin^^devot et rdigieux, se rendit ambi 
tieux CQondain .et guei;rier.**->dhaut£ni^ ' 
art. Charles Quint. 

« De Thou, lU. IP. 
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some dotajrd; the prey and the tool of 
his vigorous eneimes and his intrigu* 
ing relations. His hatred of Spain 
and Spa^oiarda He 

raved at them as ^^hereHcs, schis* 
mflCticsTaccursed of tiodT'thu spawtr of 
Jews and Moors, the very dregs of the 
earth.” ^ To pl ay upon suc h insane 
passions wa s~got;^ffi ^ 
artist sto od e v^ readytb 6 tt ^y"^ e j 
c horda thus y^ratu^ witET 'ja,ge'*and i 
^ury . The inaster-spuit and principal 
m ischief-naaSS r ht' the papal cuuff^aa 

a wild and^soTuf^sdl^^ n ephew t o 
the Pope. 'HS'inhtnTOd'^tKe' anger of 
the pontiff by hisT^Cfeh^tiwt^^ 
th§ riyal'hbusp of Cblonha, sustained 
b^he Huhe of Alva, now viceroy of 
Naples, and by the whole Spanish 
power, thus relieved from the fear of 
F rench, hostilities^ would be free td 
wreak jj^' vjengeaa&Jt^^ 

It wag de^riniafid., that 
France sho old be held by .the . secret 
lea^e.. Moreover, the Pope had been 
expressly included in the treaty of 
Vaucclles, although the troops of Spain 
had already assumed a hostile attitude 
in the south of Italy. The Cardinal 
was for immedia tely proceeding jip 
Paris'j'tEero to excite the "s^pat}\y.,of 
the French monarch for the situation 
of himself and hia unple* An imme- 
dia te"“ ru pture between France and 
Spam, a reKhdliM bfUie war" ffiimes 
f rQtfi‘dne~im2[ol TEuf^ th^'Otgr, 
wereUffS^^y^save ihe dre’dit and 
the" ® ParafPasl" * Cardinal 

de TouraoHrndf'desI^^ so sudden 
a tennfination to the pacific relations 
between his country and Spain, suo- 
ceeded in detaining him a little longer 
in Rome.^ He remained, but not in 
idleness. The r estles s intriguer had 

Diltna of Poitiei-s.* Tms venerable 
courtesan, to the enjoyment of whose 
charms^ Henry h^ succeeded, with the 
other leg^ posseisions, on the death 
of his lather, was won by the flatteries 

8ciamati<4 et maladettl di 
Bio,^ ceMe dt Oiudal et as Mkitiabd fbooia 
del «oiido.**»NRV^ro, RelailoiM» MS. 
Bib.deBpjiig. No.wTa, 


of the wily Caraflfa, and by the assi- 
duities of the Quise family. The be# 
and most sagacipjujsi statesmen, the 
Constable and AthaiicaL. were'Tn 
fayotcr'df pean^ fbi^'thay ,la^ 
condition of the kipj^om^ The Duke 
of Guise, and tHe ' ^rdina,!. Lorraine 
were^forji rupture, for they hopecTto 
increase their fam ily infiuence by 
Coligny h^ signed the treaty of Vau- 
ceUes, and wished to maintain it^ but 
the influence of the Catholic party was 
in^he ascendant. The result was to 
en^roil the Catholic ICing against the 
Pope and against themselves. The 
Queen was jis favourably incline^ as 
the mistress fo* listen to Carafiapfor 
Catherine de Medici was desirous that 
her cousin, Marshal Strozzi, should 
have honorable and profitable employ- 
ment in some fresh Italian campaigns. 

In the meantime an accident fa- 
voured"tKo dcsi^g of the' papal court. 
An open quarrel with Spain, resulted 
from , . an . ina^ificant circumst^ce. 
The Spanish ai ^ Vf^^^or at Ho me was 
in 'the^bit o f leaving t he c% very 
p ^hVa^ n ^rly horn* m Hie morning, 
upauudu>otmg exfiur^ious, and^hadlong 
enjoyed, the privilege of .firdering the 
gates ^ be opened for him at his plea- 
sure,. By accident or desigiir h^ was 
refused permission upon one occasion 
to pass through the gate as. usual Un- 
willing to lose his day’s sport, -and 
enraged at what he considered an in- 
dignity, hia b y fbe aid of 

hilut^^iiual^ ad4ack«d.and. 
guaVd,^ mastered them, made hia way 
out 01 t&^city, and piirsued his morn- 
ing's amusement.® The Pope was 
W.GArafflL.a.rtfiillY inflamed 
hifi.,j8yQger. The envoy was refused an 
audienoe> wl»<& - aesfcetl. 

e^cplapatiops, and the 
tram beipg^ thus laid, if was thought 
thfiif rigEt had arrived for 

applying, ^jfeebl3«d. J'b.e., Cardinal 
went ..tiQ^Parifl 4l98tJ^t^t ^ Ip.JS a53i- 
ence o|. the King, he represented that 
his 

liMoe upon niB aeor^ tewby y® lus 

I De Thou, iil 10, aqq. 

» Ibid. 

« Ibid., ubi sup. 

• Ibid« iiL, Uv, xrll 10, iqa 
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Majesty, that the recently-concluded 
tfOWnrith S^m left the pontifTaTthe 
m«PC 9 rof the Spaniard, tfot 
of had already drawn the* sw^, 
that the Tope had lon g sm ce *13006 
hlinMlf th6 of 

apfJoihting the IVenbh!tttOTOi«h'Tpw 
tector of the papal chair in gedfei-sJ, 
and of the Caima family “in paftio^^ 
lar, and that the moment had arrived 
for claiming the benefit of that protec- 
tion. He assured him, moreover, as by 
full papal aUthority^ljwi,t 
the recent truce with Spaih7ms Ma- 
would "Vihkto both hunum and 
divnyB''law. jReason and justice re- 
quired him to defend theT^tttiff, how 
thstrthe Spaniards were about to profit 
by the interval of truce to take mea- 
Biu-es for hia detriment. Moreover, as 
the Pope was included in the truce of 
Vaiicelles, he could not be abandoned 
without a violation of that treaty it- 
self.^ The arts and ailments of the 
Cardinal proved succes^ul; flTe^War 
was resolved upon in favour of the 
Pope.* The Cardinal, by virtue of 
poWers received and brought with him 
from his Holiness, absolved the King 
from all obligation to keep his faith 
Spain. He also gave hhn » dis- 
liensation from the duty of prefacing 
hostilities by a declaration of war. 
Strozzi was sent at once into Italy, 
with some hastily-collected troops, 
while the Duke of Guise waited to 
organise a regular army. 

The mischief being thus fairly afoot, 
and war let loose a^lh upon Europe, 
thrCMraiiial't^e75^u^^ iSS&f ifito 
Tops. 

pula ce crowded abou t he 
ro de"ai the ^ iiead ^ a stately proSbs- 
si Oiir^jrough i^h e 'streefjgi^^Afr^ 
anxious Ifi receiwTa benedictiOfftrom 
the jKol y"pm'Wlio hayt tor-gy^r to 
6T Ht "Teter, 
^d of an triie be- 
lievers in hu lie appeared to 

afiisfer the 

Hous rabble witlu f e;twent ble^gs, 
^e. friencis ■vyhb were nearest 
bini were aware that noi£ib% b!it;2^be8 
!md sareftsms were falling from bis lips. 

1 DeTh<M,iiL2a-ae. tibid. Boiv L ia. 
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** Let us fool these poor features to 
their heart’s content; since diey will be 
fools,” he muttered; smiling the while 
upon them Denignantly, as became his 
holy office.^ Such were the nmte- 
rials of this new7209®155^ suqh 
was the ' fueV7wSb7 wHcb tme '5ew 
blaze was lighted and maintained. 
Thq6.j^,:j£C;^L ^e 

earth— Spai^ ..Ecgll^d, and 

the Paparcy-'-^mBrolIed, and jtbft,. na- 
tions ‘eml3alHe2r ga inst baclfutber for 
several ye^s. ' TOe pfoisedlfig pa^es 
shfew Tdw much national intoreata, or 
principles, were concerned in the 
struggle thus commenced, in which 
thousands were to shed their life-blood, 
and millions to be reduced from peace 
and comfort to suffer all the misery 
which famine and rapine can inflict. 
It would no doubt have increased the 
hilarfty “6f“ Caraffa,“as~llS‘" made hia 
triumphant entiy into Paris, cohld the 
idea have been suggested'to his mind 
that the sentimento, dr"the.w81faaro of 
the people throughout the g^rej^ states 
now involved in his meshes, could have 
any possible bearm^ j^on the question 
of peace or war. The world' wa«"go- 
vemed 1^ other inBuences. The wiles 
of a carduaal— the arts" of a concubine 
— the Bifipe-shdotlng of an ambassador 
— the speculations of a soldier of for- 
tune — the ill-tender of a monk — the 
mutual venom of Italiuh Lbbuses — 
above all, the perpetual rivalry of the 
two ’i^e'af ' ra ' t^ac^ ies who 
owned the greater be- 

tween them as tboir private property 
— Hiinb Wflfft tba, whftftlq on wMch 
rolled the destiny of Chnstendom. 
CoropaS'Sd^ldTKe^^ wSreTlfWsat 

mond and political ideas, the plans of 
statesmen, the hopes of nations? Time 
was soon to shew. MeansbUSi^JlfO* 

governors. "Meanwhile, a pet^^war 

of merchants, and man^ifaeteete-could 
d e^ the noy ei;* of the tmiverse. ami 

* Be Thou. Ifl. 2», «VU. 
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>** ^ Ww^ yd toea gHTg^geBe- 
ration after genera^n^ m a sacred 

cafBWir""'''’ 

"HTt does not l>elong to ?)Eiy ptppqs^ to 
n arrate the details of the oamp ai m in 
Kaly '; Neither islEEia war of poutica 
Mid chicane of any great interest at 
the present day. To the military minds 
of their age, the scientific duel which 
now took place upon a large scale, be- 
tween two such celebrated captains as 
the Dukes of Guise and Alva, was no 
doubt esteemed the most important of 
spectacles ; but the progress of man- 
l^d in the art of slaughter has stripped 
BO antiquated an exhibition of most of 
its interest, even in a technical point of 
view. Not much satisfaction could be 
derived from watching an old-fashioned 
game of war, in which the parties sat 
down before each other so tranquilly, 
and picked up piece after piece, castle 
after castle, city after city, with such 
scientific deliberation as to make it 
evident that, in the opinion of the 
commanders, war was the only serious 
business to be done in the world; that 
it was not to be done in a hurry, nor 
contrary to rule ; and that when a 
general had a good job upon his hands 
he ought to know his profession much 
too thoroughly, to hasten through it 
before he saw his way clear to another. 
From the point of time, at the close of 
the year 1556, when that well-trained, 
but not very successful soldier, Strozzi, 
crossed the Alps, down to the autumn 
of the following year, when the Duke 
of Alva made his peace with the Pope, 
there was hardly a pitched battle, and 
scarcely an event of striking interest. 
Alva, as usual, brought his dilatory 
policy to bear upon his adversary with 
great effect. He had no intention, he 
observed to a friend, to stake the whole 
kingdom of Naples against a brocaded 
©oat of the Duke of Guise.! More- 
over, he had been sent to the war, as 

! De la Boca. Besultas d« la Vida del 
]Du<we da Alba, p. 66. 

* ^ Bt come mi disse il 8. Buy Gomes 
ntm si ma&oh^ a tal fine di usare supplica- 
tioni hnmill & S. Santitd, mendandogli il 
Duda d'Alva colla corwgia al collo per paci- 
Acarla.''->-Bsdovaro MS. 

* Michele. Belatione MS. 

« Badovaro MS Non fU d'ophiione I 


Ruy Gomez informed the Venetian 
ambassador, “with a bridle in his 
mouth. "8 PWlip, sorel;^ troubled in 
his mind at ^ finding in 

tude w the Church, had eamestlym- 

ter ^aledliirthi^'iro 

gi^fis 'WltK^hom he Labitu ^ffy ^ok 

coins^3WSOTn^ 

Pope would not work a foi^eitureTof 
his title of the Most Catholic Kjng.* 
The Bi^bp'of A‘rraa“‘and' the Tavourite 
both disapproved of the war, and en- 
cour^ed with all their ''influence the 
pacific ifiClmatrohs of 'the „ monarch.* 
^e doctors were, to be sure, of opi- 
nion %hal!Phifip' havllig acted hi' Italy 
only in eelf-deience,' and for the pro- 
tection of "KS Stater, fffirtb be 
anxious as to his contintlC'd r^ht to 
the title on which He valued hunsell 
so highly.® Nevertheless, such pon- 
dcrings and misgivings could not but 
have the effect of hampering^ the-JaP* 
tions of Alva. That general chafed 
inwaixlljf at jvhat h^^ considered his 
own contemptibie posHiom At the 
name time, he enrage<T"the^.JD^0. of 
Guise still more deeply by theTOrecd 
calmness of his proceedings. For- 
tresses were reduced. town j|jaLen,one 
after anotherTwIth the most j^rovoking 
deliberation, while hjs distracted ad- 
versary in vain strove to defy, or to 
delude him into trying the chances of 
a sfyifiken field.® The battle of Saint 
Quentin, the iia:|Tative of which be- 
longs to pur subject/ and will soon oc- 
cupy our attention, at last decided the 
Itiman operations. Etn nont’s b rilliant 
t'riuipph^in Picariy rStereSn/victofy 
iiT/ Italy... superfluous/ and plaSed in 
AlVa’s the.p 9 wer of coipinanding 

the issue jai. Jlis own, campaign. The 
Du ke of Guis e was recalled to defend 
the T'rencin^ontie^ whrbh"T;hlO)'fS‘‘^^ 
of hadUcapesiUed, 

amt we was left to niake the 

ohe si oomincia la guerra col ponteflee,** 
etc., etc. 

Compare Suriana MS.—** — Non fti mal 
dPpinione che si movosse la guerra con il 
papa per non metier in pericolo le ooae 
d’ltalia," etc. 

* Michele MS. 

• PeThou,lii. 119, Uv. xviiL 

V Ibid., 111.125. 
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___ AH waa 

•ous and smilin g, and the 

hi^Myori^nal 

ind entertaining exhibition. The pon- 
tiff’s puerile ambition, sustained by 
the intrigues of his nephew, had in- 
volved the French monaroh w a 

which was cdntiury. to his. interest 

ally tpo spre^ Mset pQ aflbrd him that 
prot ection upon wHich be. W^XfiHed, 
wlIlgOTSSE^^cecUiji hia dotage, his 
career ^ warrior. He was, there- 
fore, only desirqus of deserting his 
friend, and of relieving himself from 
hia uncomfortable predicament, by 
raapng^ a treaty with hia ' XIatholic 
Majesty upon the beat terms which he 
coiHd obtain. The King of Franc^, 
vvho had gone to war only for the ^ate 
of hS“H6liness, was tp „]be. Ieft ,to %ht 
his*Wirl5att!6§;ivliire the Pope was to 
ma!? 0 “*hia" peace with all the world. 
The*" result was a desirable one for 
Philip. Alva was accdrdSpgly.. in- 
structed to afford the holy father a 
decorous and appropriate opportunity 
for carrying but ms wishes. The vio- 
toribus ^neral was apprized that, his 
mast^ ufesffed ho fnjlji Jrpm Ha corp- 
mafRRh'g atfittidg' ItTlrntyand the vic- 
tor^^ Saint Quentin,* »ve a full par- 
don from the Pope for maintaining 
e vcft ^ defahsivb a^if&'t An 

araiiesabib siege of Borne was accord- 
ingly commenced, in the course of 
which an assault or ^^camiciata” on the 
holy city, was arranged for the night 
of the 26th August 1557. The pon- 
tiff agreed to be taken by surprise, 
while Alva, through what was to ap- 
peal? only a superabundance of his 
habitual discretion, was to draw off his 
troops at the very moment when the 
victorious assaultwas to be made.* 
imminent d an ger to the holy city an d 
to hit own iiww pefteoil’ Ybus TiiMis] 
ing the,..pontiir^’wTO“"fifi^ 

that in hiaAl]yJB||^:j^lce of Alva wa a 
allowed, in the tSsiOM oTHfiTISjilil^t^ 

* De la Rooa. Resultas de la Vida, etc., 

p; 68. 

J Do Thou, «i. 12r-12», xviit. Cabrera, 
lib. iv. e. xi. 166-168. Compare Llo^nt% 
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rioufl old man. Ne^lSitiOTS were 
edinmehced,' and so skilfully had the 
Duke played his game during the 
spring and summer, that when he was 
a^itted to kiss the Pope’s toe, he 
was able to bring a hundred Italian 
towns in his hand, as a peace-offering 
to his Holiness.^ These he now re- 
stored with apparent humility and in- 
ward curses, upon the condition that 
the fortification should be razed, and 
the French alliance absolutely re- 
nounced. Thus did the fanaticism of 
Philip reverse the relative position of 
himself and his antagonist. Thus was 
the vanquished pontiff allowed almost 
to dictate terms to the victorious 
general. The King who could thus 
humble himself to a dotard, while he 
made himself the scourge of his sub- 
jects, deserved that the bull of excom- 
miinication which had been prepared 
should be fulminateci He, at least, 
was capable of feeling the scathing 
effects of such anathemas. 

The Duke of GiiisfiJiaviilgJs^^ 

niissedJ3iEr3b...pQI^ 

that he^hid done little for mtorests 
of his ^vereign, less for tbe~pfot«ction 
of^e ChuTCh, and Ip^t^ pjt jtll for his 
owurr^^toon. ji^oith w^lij3iU^peed 
for eceni*;;''^^ hewoould 

upowi^I^Qgjpiflh-froBtw^ wtenefor 
his^J^o^uacampaign,^ The 
treaty between the Pope and the Duke 
of A^ji«A.aign^^jcm.ihe. .X4th.Bep’ 
tembm* fl557), and the Spanish generm 
retired for the winter to Milan. Car- 
dinal Caraffa was removed from the 
Fre och CQurt . i at b at fl l_Madrid. th ete 
to spin nevr sch^pm^ 

t he adva ncen 
Tei^Mel 
was gained by any of the comb 
in this campaign. Nejji* 

Pram^ nw PaallY. cftnia 

th i^jCiEch^tRgrj^ 

Hist. Critique de nnquWt., U. ; Vi 

la Rocs, 68-72. 

* De Thou. Cabrera, uU sup 

* Ibid., Hi. 128 . » IhW: 
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In fact e^h ot 

France hM nmaejmjn^jooufkri^^ 
the' Pope 

the drily victorious j»rtj, the ^ng of 
Spain, na<i, during the summer, con- 
ceded to Cosmo de Medici sove- 
reignty of Sienn^ Had Temce SGewn 
more doidiali^ towards Philip, and 
more disposition to sustain his policy, 
it is probable that the Republic would 
have secured the prize wMch thus fell 
to the share of Cosmo. ^ That astute 
and unprincipled potentate, who could 
throw his net so weUinJjfluhlfid.water, 
had successfully dlipeii-alL.pajciles — 
Spain, Prance, ^and J^me. The man 
who had hoi only not participated in 
the contest, but who had kept all par- 
ties and all warfare away from his 
borders, was the only individual in 
Italy who gained territorialadvantage 
from the war. 

, To avoid interrupting the continuity 
of the narrative, the Spanish campaign 
has been briefly sketched until the 
autumn of 1557, at which period the 
treaty between the Pope and Philip 
was concluded. It is now necessary to 
go back to the close of the preceding 


year. 

Simultaneously with the descent^ of 
the French troops upon Italy, hostili- 
ties had broken out upon the Flemish 
border. The p ains of the Emp erop. in 
covering tlia 

national aniiuQfiAties so jprecipitately, 
and with a view rather*lo aceuic elTect 
than to a deliberate and well-considered 
result, were thua^aaiL A t nought^ 
wi thin a ye ar from the ^y of h ia abdi- 

blame of the truce of 

VtfuceDSfij^M party upon 

the ^^r equal justice, for there 
<tM‘De*1jut little doubt that the re- 


projirch justly belonged to both. Both 
had^^en eqi^yiMthto pro- 



' Suriauo HS. 

' Brauttrae $ art Due do Savoie. 


of the Caraffa family. Admiral Coligny, 
whp hi^ of 

to.'make 

a foray upon the irontier .oi Flanders. 
Before the formal annunciation of hos- 
tilities, it was thought desirable to reap 
all the advantage possible from the 
perfidy which had been resolved upon. 

It happened that a certain banker of 
Lucca, fflil ancient garaUer- and- de- 
bgg ehee^ who m"^ evil wii^s h^_^;'e- 
duc^^lrom uenqe^^ PfitUHjy, had 
takeh'^upTira 'ab'ode upon a hill over- 
looking the city of Douay. Here he 
had built himseif a hermit's coll. Clad 
in s'dckcloth, with a rosary at his waist, 
he was accustomed to beg his bread 
from door to door. His garb was all, 
however, which he possessed of sane- 
tity,..and JbLei .had passed hia time in 
coniteniplatjng the weak points, in_ Hie 
defences of the city witn mitch.more 
minuteness than these inhis P>yn h^rt. 
Upon the breaking out of hostilities in 
Italy, the instincts of his old profession 
had suggested to him that a good 
speculation might be made in Flandewp 
by Turning to Account as a i^y the ob- 
servations which he had made in hiS 
character Qjf a hermit. * Efg sough t an 
interview with Coligny, ^^dTaid his 
pro position s before nim. The noble 
sentiments 

were. moxe" 3 eyatedth^‘ those of many 
of hiS-CODtemporj^ies. He had, more- 
over, himseH negotia ted and sigp^ed the 
tr uce w ith HpamTanSTKe TErank from 
violaJmg irwifETiis own Kand^,^Ji;g|pr 6 
a declaration of war. Still he was aware 
on its :w.ay to 
attack the Spaniarefe' in , he was 

under instructions to take the earliest 
advantage which his ^ition upon the 
frontier migjit offer him ; he knew that 
both t heory a nd pract ice authorised a 
general, in tEaE~age, tb'break his f^t, 
even jiL tnn,a- 0 .f truce, if a tem|if^g 
B 0 prsel j^ould pr^enT' ftselfy® imd, 
above all, ho thoroughly understood 
the character of his nearest antagonist, 
the neyrgbrerlior' nf; The N etherlands, 
Philibert of Savoy, whom he knew to 
be the moat uns(^pulous chieftain in 
Europe Th^edwiriderafioriS decided 

» De Thou, iii. TO. Uv. xviii. P. O. Hoofd. 
IToderl. Hlstorien (Amsterdam, 1642), t. 7. 
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fixed, at 

which, under the guidance of this 
newly-acquired ally, a Burpriae should 
be attempted by the Freuoh forces, 
and the unsuspecting city of Douay 
given over to the pfdage of a brutw 
soldiery. The time appointed was the 
night of Epiphany, upon occasion of 
which festival it was thought that the 
inhabitants, overcome wiUi sleep and 
wassail, might be easily overpowered. 
(6th January 1557.) The plot was a 
good plot, but the Admiral of France 
was destined to be foiled by an old j 
woman. This person, apparently the 
only creature awake in the town, 
perceived the danger, ran shrieking 
through the streets, alarmed the citi- 
zens while it was yet time, atnl thus 
prevented the attack.^ Coligny, dis- 
appointed in his plan, recompensed his 
soldiers by a sudden onslaught upon 
Lens in Aikhois, which he sacked and 
then levelled with the ground. Such 
was the wretched condition of frontier 
cities, standing, even in time of peace, 
with the ground imdermmed beneath 
them, and existing every moment, as 
it were, upon the brink of explosion.* 
Hostilities having been thus com- 
menced, the French government was 
in some embarrassment. The Duke of 
Guise, with the most available forces 
of the kingdom, having crossed the 
Alps, it became necessary forthwith to 
collect another army. The place of 
rendezvous appointed was Pien-epoint, 
where an army of eighteen thousand 
infantry and five thousand horse were 
assembled early in the spring.^ In the 
meantime Philip, finding the war fairly 
afoot, had cros^ to E^land for the 
purpose (exactly in contravention 6i 
all his marriage stipulations) of cajol- 
ing Ms wife and browbeating her minis- 
ters into a p^icipation in his war with 
France. This was easily aooomplished. 
The English natioii found themselves 
accordingly engaged in a contest with 
which they had no concern, which, as 

1 Dd Thou. Hoofd, uhi sup. 

*Ibld. Ibid. 

t De Thou, Ui. 148, liv. xvtlL 
«Hoofd,l, 7. De Thou, lit 144. 
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the event proved, was very much 
against their interests, and in which 
I the moving cause for their entangle- 
ment was & devotion of a weak, bad, 
ferocious woman, for a husband who 
hated her. A herald sent hpom Eng- 
land arrived in France, disguised, and 
was presented to King Henry at 
Eheims. Here, dropping on one knee, 
he recited a list of complaints against 
his Majesty, on behalf of the English 
Queen, all of them fabricated or exag- 
gerated for the occasion, and none of 
^em furnishing even a decorous pre- 
text for the war which was now for- 
mally declared.^ The French monarch 
expressed his regret and surprise that 
the firm and amicable relations secured 
by treaty between the two countries 
should thus, without sufficient cause, 
be violated. In accepting the wager 
of warfare forced upon him, bade 
the herald, Norris, inform his mistress 
that her messenger was treated with 
courtesy only because be represented 
a lady, and that had he come from a 
king, the language with which he 
would have been greeted would have 
befitted the perfidy manifested on the 
occasion. God would punish this 
shameless violation of faith, and this 
wanton interruption to the friendship 
of two great nations. With this fdio 
herald was dismissed from the royal 
presence, but treated with great dis- 
tinction, conducted to the hotel of the 
English ambassador, and presented, on 
the part of the French sovereign, with 
a chain of gold. ® 

Philip had despatched Huy Gomez 
to Spain for the purpose of providing 
ways and means, while he was himself 
occupied with the same task in Eng- 
land.*' He stayed there three monthii 
During this time, he ** did more,” says 
a Spanish contemponury, “than any 
one could have believed possible wiw 
that proud and indomitable nation. 
He caused them to declare war against. 
France with fire and sword, by sea 
and land.”^ Hostilities having been 
thus chivalrously and formally esta- 

» De Thou. Hoofd, uU sup. 

• Documentoe Inoditos paia la Hist de 
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blishe<t th« Queen sent an army of 
eight thousand men^ cavalry, infantry, 
and pioneers, who, '^all clad in blue 
uniform,” ^ commanded by Lords Pem- 
broke and Clinton, with the three sons 
of the Earl of Northumberland, and 
officered by many other scions of 
England’s aristocracy, disembarked at 
Calais, and shortly afterwards joined 
the camp before Saint Quentin.* 

Philip meantime had left England, 
and with more bustle and activity 
than was usual with him, had given 
directions for organising at once a con- 
siderable army. It was composed 
mainly of troora belonging to the 
Netherlands, witn the addition of some 
German auxiliaries. Thirty-five thou- 
sand foot and twelve thousand horse 
had, by the middle of July, advanced 
through the province of Namur, and 
were assembled at Givet under the 
Duke of Savoy, who, as Governor- 
general of the Netherlands, held the 
chief command.^ All the most emi- 
nent grandees of the provinces. Orange, 
Aerschot, Berlaymont, Meghem, Bre- 
dorode, wore present with the troops, 
but the life and soul of the army, 
upon this memorable occasion, was 
the Count of Egmont. 

Lamoral, Count of Egmont, Prince 
of Gavere, was now in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age,^ in the very noon of 
that brilliant life which was destined 
to be so soon and so fatally over- 
shadowed. Not one of the dark clouds 
which were in the future to accumu- 
late around him, had yet rolled above 
his horizon. Young, noble, wealthy, 
handsome, valiant, he saw no threat- 
ening phantom in the future, and 
caught ea^rly at the golden oppor- 
tunity, which the present placed within 
his ^asp, of wutr^g fresh latuels on 
a wider and more fruitful field than 
any in which he had hitherto been a 
reaper. The campaign about to take 
place was likely to be an imposing, if 
ncrt an important one, and could not 
to be attractive to a noble of so 
ardent and showy a character as Eg- 
mont. If there were no lofty prin- 

* Hetesen, i. 18. 

* Ibid,, ubi sup. Hocfd, i. 8. 

* Ibid., uu sup. OeThou, fit lit. xlx;. 


ciples or extensive interests to be con- 
tended for, as there certainly were not, 
there was yet much that was stately 
and exciting to the imagination in the 
warfare which had been so deliberately 
and pompously arranged. The con- 
tending armies, although of moderate 
size, were composed of picked trooi)S, 
and were commanded by the flower of 
Europe’s chivalry. Kings, princes, 
and the most illustrious paladins of 
Christendom, were arming for the 
great tournament, to which they had 
been summoned by herald and trum- 
pet; and the Batavian hero, without a 
crown or even a countiy, but with as 
lofty a lineage as many anointed so- 
vereigns could boast, was ambitious 
to distinguish himself in the proud 
array. 

Upon the north-western edge of the 
narrow peninsula of North Holland, 
washed by the stormy waters of the 
German Ocean, were the ancient castle, 
town, and lordship, whence Egmont 
derived his family name, and the title 
by which he was most familiarly known. 
He was supposed to trace his descent 
through a line of chivalrous champions 
and crusaders, up to the pagan kings 
of the most ancient of existing Teu- 
tonic races. The eighth century names 
of the Frisian Radbold and Adgild® 
among his ancestors were thought to 
denote the antiquity of a house whose 
lustre had been increased in lator 
times by the splendour of its alliances. 
His father, united to Phan9oi8e de 
Luxemburg, Princess of Gavere, had 
acquired by this marriage, and trans- 
mitted to his posterity, many of the 
proudest titles and richest estates of 
Flanders. Of the three children who 
survived him, the only daughter was 
afterwards united to the Count of 
Vaudemont, and became mother of 
Louise de Vaudemont, queen of the 
French monarch, Henry the Third. 
Of his two sons, Charles, the elder, 
had died young and unmarried, leaving 
all the estates and titles of the family 
to his brother. Lamoral, bom in 1 522, 
was in early youth a page of the Em- 

* Ho was bom In 1622. — Lovonab. be» 
Nederl. Man, en, vr. V. : art. Egmond. 

* Levensbe. berootnd. Nederl. v. 1. 
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peror. When old enough to bear 
arms he demanded and obtained per- 
mission to follow the career of his ad* 
venturous sovereign. He served his 
apprenticeship as a soldier in the 
stormy expedition to Barbary, where, 
in Ilia nineteenth year, he commanded 
a troop of light horse, and distinguished 
himself under the Emperor’s eye for 
his courage and devotion, doing the 
duty not only of a gallant commander, 
but of a hardy soldier.^ Returning, 
unscathed by the war, flood, or tem- 
pest of that memorable enterprise, 
he reached his country by the way of 
Corsica, Genoa, and Lorraine, and was 
three years afterwards united (in the 
year 1545) to Sabina of Bavaria, sister 
of Frederic, Elector Palatine, The nup- 
tials had taken place at Spiers, and 
few royal weddings could have been 
more brilliant. The Emperor, his 
brother Ferdinand, King of the 
Homans, with the Archduke Maxi- 
milian, all the imperial electors, and 
a concourse of the principal nobles of 
the empire, were present on the occa- 
sion. 

In the following year, Charles in- 
vested him with the order of the 
lleece at a chapter held at Utrecht. 
In 1553, he had been at the Emperor’s 
side during the unlucky siege of Metz ; 
i’l 1554, he had been sent at the head 
of a splendid embassy to England, to 
solicit for Philip the hand of Mary 
Tudor, and had witnessed the raaniage 
in Winchester cathedral, the same 
year. Although one branch of his 
house had, in past times, arrived at 
the sovereignty of Gueldres, and an- 

1 “Pour avoir esU nourry toute sa vie 
entre les armea, soubs co grand ^errier 
Charles le Quint, n’estant ea^ quo dix sept 
ans ou dix buit ans, qutnd it ootnmenca son 
premier appreniissage au voyn^ do Thunis, 
conduisant une compaiguie do cavaillerie 
legere oh il fit Voflice non seulement de 
capitaine mats aussy de tree hardy seldat. ** 
— Ue la Querre OivUe das Pays Bas, par 
PontusPayen. MS. 

We shall often have occasion to cite , this 
manuscript in the course of this voluitie. It 
is remarkable that so valuable and hiterest- 
tng a fragment of contemporaneous history 
sD^ld have remained unpublished. Its 
author, Pontiis Payen, Seigneur desBssarts, 
was of the royal party, and a very deter- 
mined Cathnllo. Ho was in oloce relaiian'' 
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oHier had acquired the great estates 
and titles of Buren, which had recently 
passed, by intermarriage with the 
heiress into the possession of the 
Prince of Orange, yet the Prince of 
Gavere, Count of Egmont, was the 
chief of a race which yielded to none 
of the great Batavian or Flemish 
families in antiquity, wealth, or power. 
Personally, he was distinguished for 
his bravery, Mid although he was not 
yet the idol of the camp, which he 
was destined to become, nor had yet 
commanded in chief on any important 
occasion, he was accounted one of the 
five principal generals in the Spanish 
service.® Eager for general admiration, 
he was at the same time haughty and 
presumptuous, attempting to combine 
the characters of an arrogant magnate 
and a popular chieftain. Terrible and 
sudden in his wrath, he was yet of in- 
ordinate vanity, and was easily led by 
those who imderatood his weakness. 
With a limited education, and a slender 
capacity for all affairs* except those 
relating to the camp, he was destined 
to be as v.acillating and incompetent 
a statesman as be was prompt and 
fortunately audacious in the field. A 
splendid soldier, his evil stars had 
destined him to tread, as a politician, 
a dark and dangerous path, in which 
not even genius, caution, and iutogrity 
could insure success, liut in which 
rashness alternating with hesitation, 
and credulity with violence, could not 
fail to bring ruin. Such was Count 
Egmont, as he took his place at tiie 
head of the King’s cavalry in the sum- 
mer of 1557. 

with many im^rtant personages of the 
tinios which ho describoa, and bis work con- 
tains striking sketches, choracterlstio anec- 
dotes, minute traits, which shew the keen 
observer of men and things. Mora than 
any Notberlander of his day, he possessed 
the dramatic power of setting bofortf the 
eyes of his readers the men and scenes fatni- 
Uorto himrelf. His work is fiiUofcolopr 
and invaluable detail. There are eevwil 
copies extant in the difiTerent libraries of tho 
Metherlarids. The one which I have need 
is that in the Royal Library of the Hague 
(Fonda Gerard B. 108). 

’ Suiiano MS. 

s « Peu vend anx lettres, gxoeeler ct 

ignorant en matidre d'estat, police civile.’' 
etc.-— Fontua Payen M[S< 
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The early operations of the Duke of 
Savoy were at first intended to deceive, 
the enemy. . The army, after advanc- 
ing as far into Picardy as the town of 
Vervins, wnich they burned and pil- 
laged, made a demonstration with their 
whole force upon the city of Guise. 
This, however, was but a feint, by 
which attention was directed and forces 
drawn ofF from Saint Quentin, which 
was to be the real point of attack. In 
the meantime, the Constable of France, 
Montmorency, arrived upon tlie 28th 
July (1557), to take command of the 
French troops, llo was accompanied 
by the Mardchal de Saint Andrd and 
by Admiral Coligny. The most illus- 
trious names of France, whether for 
station or valour, were in the officers’ 
Uat of this select army. Nevera and 
Montpensier, Enghien and Condd, 
Vendome and Rochefoucauld, were 
already there, and now the Constable 
and the Admiral came to add the 
strength of their experience and lofty 
reputation to sustain the courage of 
the troops. The French were at 
Pierrepoint, a post between Cham- 
f)agne and Picardy, and in its neigh- 
bourhood. The Spanish army was at 
Vervins, and threatening Guise. It 
had been the opinion in France that 
the enemy’s intention was to invade 
Champagne, and the Due de Nevem, 
governor of that province, had made a 
disposition of his forces suitable for 
such a contingency. It was the con- 
viction of Montmorency, however, that 
Picardy was to be the quarter really 
attacked,! and that Saint Quentin, 
which was the most important point 
at which the enemy’s progress, by that 
route, towards Paris could be arrested, 
was in imminent danger. The Con- 
stable’s opinion was soon confirmed by 
advices received by Coligny. The 
enemy’s army, he was informed, after 
remaining three days before Guise, 
had withdrawn from that point, and 

! Do Thou^ lU 149, xlx. 

* “ Batalla do San Qufntin. Copiada do 
on codioo MS. do da Bib. dol Bscorlal.*’— 
Docamentos Inoditos, ix, 490. 

publiftod In the 
Madrid Coileotiou of doouments Is by an 
Rnonymons wrltor, but one who was present 
Ht tho slego, which ho has well doi^bod. 


had invested Saint Quentin with their 
whole force. 

This wealthy and prosperous city 
stood upon an elevation rising from 
the river Somme. It was surrounded 
by very extensive suburbs, ornamented 
with orchards and gardens, and includ- 
ing within their limits large tracts of a 
highly cultivated soil.^* Three sides 
of the place were covered by a lake, 
thirty yards in width, very deep at 
some points, in others rather resem- 
bling a morass, and extending on the 
Flemish side a half mile beyond the 
city.* The inhabitants were thriving 
and industrious; many of the manu- 
facturers and merchants were very 
rich, for it was a place of much traffic 
and commercial importance.^ 

Teligny was in the city with a de- 
tachment of the Daupbm’s regiment ; 
Captain Bnieuil was commandant of 
the town. Both informed Coligny of 
the imminent peril in which they stood. 
They represented the urgent necessity 
of immediate reinforcements both of 
men and supplies. The city, as the 
Admiral well knew, was in no condi- 
tion to stand a siege by such an army, 
and dire were the consequences if so 
important a place should falL It was 
still practicable, they wrote, to intro- 
duce succour, but every day dimi- 
nished the possibility of affording effec- 
tual relief. Coligny was not the man 
to let the grass grow under hi.s feet, 
after such an appeal in behalf of the 
principal place in his government,; The 
safety of France was dependent “ upon 
that of Saint Quentin. The bulwark 
overthrown, Paris was within the next 
stride of an adventurous enemy. The 
Admiral instantly set out, upon the 2d 
of August, with strong reinforcements. 
It was too late. The English auxi- 
liaries, under Lords Pembroke, Clinton, 
and Grey, had in the meantime effected 
their junction with the Duke of Savoy, 
and appeared in the camp before Saint 

nis sketch Is, however, entitled os above, 
‘‘The Battle of St Qulutin,” and its most 
remarkable feature is, that he does not onco 
mention the name of Egmont os connoctod 
with that action. Certcdnly national rivalry 
ootild no further go. 

* Dooumentoe inediioe, 491, 492. 

ilbid. 
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Quentin. The route by which it had 
been hoped that the much*needed suc- 
cour could be introduced was thus 
occupied and rendered impracticable. 
The Admiral, however, in consequence 
of the urgent nature of the letters re- 
ceived from Brueuil and Teligny, had 
outstripped, in his anxiety, the move- 
ments of ^ troops, and had flown 
before his army. He now shut him- 
self up in the city,^ determined to effect 
its deliverance by means of his skill 
and experience, or at least to share its 
fate. 

A few days were passed in making 
ineffectual sorties, ordered by Coligny 
for the sake of reconnoitering the 
country, and of discovering the most 
practicable means of introducing sup- 
plies. The Constable, meantime, who 
had advanced with his army to La 
Fdre, was not idle. He kept up daily 
communications with the beleaguered 
Admiral, and was determined, if possi- 
ble, to relieve the city. There was, 
however, a constant succession of dis- 
appointments. Moreover, the brave 
but indiscreet Teligny, who command- 
ed during a temporary illness of the 
Admiral, saw fit, agdnst express orders, 
to make an imprudent sortie. He 
pwd the penalty of his rashness with 
his life. Meantime the garrison was 
daily growing weaker. Coligny sent 
out of the city ail useless consumers, 
quartered all the women in the cathe- 
dral and other churches, where they 
were locked in, lest their terror and 
their tears shoiild weaken the courage 
of the garrison; and did all in lus 
power to stren^hen the defences of 
the city, and sustain the resolution of 
the inhabitants. Affairs w<Sre growing 
desperate. It seemed plain that the 
important city must soon fall, and 
with it most probably Paris. One of 
the suburbs was already in the hands 
of the enemy. At last Coligny dis- 
covered a route te-which he believed 
it to be still possible to introduce rein- 
forcements. He communicated the 
results of his observations to the Con- 
stable. Upon one side of the city the 
lake^or morass, was traversed by a few 
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difiScult and narrow pathways, mostly 
imder water, and by a running stream 
which could only be passed in boats. 
The Constable, in consequence of this 
information received from Coligny, set 
out from La F^re upon the 8th of 
August, with four thousjmd infantry 
and two thousand horse. Halting his 
troops at the village of Essigny, he 
advanced in person to the edge of the 
morass, in order to reconnoitre the 
ground and prepare his plans. The 
result was a determination to attempt 
the introduction of meff and supplies 
into the town by the mode suggested. 
Leaving his troops drawn up in battle 
array, he returned to La F^re for the 
remainder of his army, and to com- 
plete his preparations.® Coligny in 
the meantime was to provide boats for 
crossing the stream. Upon the 10th 
August, which was the festivsfl of St 
Laurence, the Constable advanced with 
four pieces of heavy artillery, four 
culverines, and four lighter pieces, and 
arrived at nine o’clock in the morning 
near the Faubourg d’lsle, which was 
already in possession of the Spanish 
troops. The whole army of the Con- 
stable consisted of twelve thousand 
German, with fifteen companies of 
French infantry, making in all some 
sixteen thousand foot, with five thou- 
sand cavalry in addition. The Duke 
of Savoy's army lay upon the same 
side of the town, widely extended, and 
stretching beyond the river and the 
morass. Montmorency’s project was 
to be executed in full view of the 
enemy. Foiirteen companies of Spa- 
niards were stationed in the faubourg. 
Two companies had been pushed for- 
ward as far as a water-mill, which lay 
in the pathway of the advancing Con- 
stable. These soldiers stood thoir 
grouhd for a moment, but soon re- 
treated, while a cannonade was sud- 
denly opened by the French upon the 
quarters of the Duke of Savoy. The 
Duke’s tent was tom to pieces, sagli hf 
had barely time to hurry on hU, ^rass, 
and to take refuge with Ootmt Bg- 
mont.® The Constable, hastening to 
turn this temporary advantage to ao- 

* Hoofd, L 8. Meterao, L 18. Qe Thou. 
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count at once, commenced the trans- 
portation of his troops across the 
morass. The enterprise was, however, 
not destined to be fortunate. The 
number of boats which had been pro- 
vided was very inadequate ; moreover, 
they were very small, and each as it 
left ^the shore, was consequently so 
crow'ded with soldiers, that it was in 
danger of being swamped. Several 
were overturned, and the men perished. 
Lt was found also that the opposite 
bank was steep and dangerous. Many 
who had crossed the river were unable 
to effect a landing, while those who 
escaped disowning in the water, lost 
their way in the devious and imprac- 
ticable paths, or perished miserably in 
the treacherous quagmires. Very few 
effected their entrance into the town, 
but among them was Andelot, brother 
uf Coligny, with five hundred followers. 
Meantime, a council of officers was 
held in Egmont’s tent Opinions were 
undecided as to the course to be pur- 
sued under the circumstances. Should 
an engagement be risked, or should 
the Constable, who had but indiffer- 
ently accomplished his project and had 
introduced but an insignificant num- 
ber of troops into the city, be allowed 
to withdraw with the rest of his army ? 
The fiery vehemence of Egmont car- 
ried all before it.^ Here was an op- 
portunity to measure arms at advan- 
tage with the great captain of the age. 
To relinquish the prize, which the for- 
tune of war had now placed within 
reach of their valour, was a thought 
not to be entertained. Here was the 
great Constable Montmorency, attend- 
ed by princes of the royal blood, the 
proudest of the nobility, the very 
crown and flower of the chivalry of 
France, and followed by an army of 
her bravest troops. On a desperate 
venture he had placed himself within 
their grasp. Should he go thence alive 
and unmolested ? The moral effect of 
destroying such an army would be 
greater than if it were twice its actual 
strength.. It would be dealing a blow 
^ the very heart of France, from 
wMcfli an# oould hot recover. Wee the 


opportunity to be resigned without a 
struggle, of laying at the feet of Philip, 
in this his first campaign since his ac- 
cession to his father’s realms, a prize 
worthy of the proudest hour of the 
Emperor’s reign? The eloquence of 
the impetuous Batavian was irresis- 
tible, and it was determined to cut off 
the Constable’s retreat.* 

Three miles from the Faubourg 
d’Isle, to which that general had now 
advanced, was a naiTow pass or defile, 
between steep and closely -hanging 
hills. While advancing through this 
ravine in the morning, the Constable 
had observed that the enemy might 
have it in their power to intercept his 
return at that point. He had therefore 
left the Rhinegrave, with his company 
of mounted carabineers, to guard the 
passage. Being ready to commence 
his retreat, he now sent forward the 
Due de Nevers, with four companies of 
cavalry, to strengthen that important 
position, which he feared might be 
inadequately guarded. The act of 
caution came too late. This was the 
fatal point which the quick glance of 
Egmont had at once detected. As 
Nevers reached the spot, two thousand 
of the enemy’s cavalry rode througli 
and occupied the naiTow passage. In- 
flamed by mortification and despair, 
Nevers would have at once charged 
those troops, although outnumber- 
ing his own by nearly four to one. 
His officers restrained him with diffi- 
culty, recalling to his memory the 
peremptory orders which he had re- 
ceived from the Constiible to guard 
the passage, but on no account to 
hazard an engagement, until sustained 
by the body of the army. It was a 
case in which rashness would have 
been the best discretion. The head- 
long charge which the Duke had been 
about to make, might possibly have 
cleared the path and have extricated 
the army, provided the Constable had 
followed up the movement by a rapid 
advance upon his part. As it was, the 
passage was soon blocked up by freidy- 
advancing bodies of Spanish and Fle< 
mish cavalry, while Nevers slowly and 
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r^uctanUy fell back upon the Prince 
of Cond4, who was stationed with the 
light hoi^ at the mUI where the first 
Burnish had taken place. They were 
Boon joined by the Constable, with the 
main body of the army. The whole 
French force now commenced its re- 
U-ogrado movement, ft was, however, 
but too evident that they were en- 
veloped. As they approached the fatal 
pass through which lay their only road 
to La F^re, and which was now in 
complete possession of the enemy, the 
signal of assault was given by Count 
Egmont. That general himself, at the 
head of two thousand light horse, led 
the charge upon the left flank. The 
other side was assaulted by the Dukes | The Duke of Enghien, after behaving 
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gaged in the enterprise, lost their livee 
upon the field. The remainder of the 
army was captured or utterly disor- 
ganised. When Nevers reviewed, at 
Laon, the wreck of the Constable’s 
whole force, he found some thirteen 
himdred French and three hundred 
German cavalry^ with four companies 
of French infantry remaining out of 
fifteen, and four thousand German foot 
remaining of twelvo thousand. Of 
twenty-one or twenty-two thousand 
remarkably fine and well-appointed 
troops, all but six thousand had been 
killed or made prisoners within an 
hour. The Constable himself, witli a 
wound in the groin, was a captive. 


Eric and Henry of Brunswick, eacli 
with a thousand heavy dragoons, sus- 
tained by Count Horn, at the head of 
a regiment of mounted gendarmerie. 
Mansfeld, Lalain, Hoogstraaten, and 
Vilain, at the same time made a furious 
attack upon the front. The French 
cavalry wavo-ed with the shock so vi- 
gorously given. The camp followers, 
sutlers, and pedlers, panic-struck, at 
once fled helter-skelter, and in their 
precipitate retreat, carried confusion 
and dismay throughout all the ranks 
of the army. The rout was sudden 
and totaL The onset and the victory 
were simultaneous. Nevers, riding 
through a hollow with some companies 
of cavaliy, in the hope of making a 
detour and presenting a new front to 
the enemy, was overwhelmed at once 
by the retreating French and their 
furious pursuers. The day was lost, 
retreat hardly possible, yet, by a dai'iug 
and desperate effort, the Duke, accom- 
pwied by a handful of foUowers, cut 
nu way through the enemy and effected 
his escape. The caval^ had been 
broken at the first onset and nearly 
d^royed. A portion of the infantry 
still held firm, and attempted to con- 
tinue their retreat Some pieces of 
artillery, however, now opened upon 
them, and before they reached Basigny, 

the whole army was completely anni- 
hilated Ite defeat was absolute. 
Half the Ficneh troops actu^y ml* 
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with brilliant valour, and many times 
rallying the troops, was shot through 
the body, and brought into the enemy’s 
camp only to expire. The Due de 
Montpensier, the Marshal de Saint 
Andrd, the Duo de Longueville, Prince 
Ludovic of Mantua, the Baron Corton, 
la Roche du Majme^ the Rhinegrave, 
the Counts do'l^chefoucauld, d’Au- 
bigni, de Rochefort, all were taken. 
The Due do Nevers, the Prince ol 
Condd, with a few others, escaped; 
although so absolute was the convic- 
tion that such an escape was impossible, 
that it was not believed by the vic- 
torious army. When Nevers esnt a 
trumpet, after the battle, to the Duke 
of Savoy, for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing concerning the prisoners, the trum- 
peter was pronounced an impostor, and 
the Duke’s letter a forgery ; nor wa* 
it till after the whole field had beer, 
diligently searched for his dead body 
without success, that Nevers could 
persi^e the conquerors that he wae 
still in existence. 1 
Of Philip’s army but fifty lost their 
lives.* Lewis of Brederode was sm 
thered in his armour; 'end the. two 
Counts Spiegelberg and Count Wid- 
deck were also killed. Besides thet«. 
no officer of distinction felt AM the 
French standards and all their artillery 
but two pieces were taken, imd placed 
before Hie King, who Hie next day 
came into the oampbslore Saint Quen- 
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tin. The prisoners of distinction were 
likewise presented- to'him in long pro- 
cession. Rarely had a monarch of 
Spain enjoyed a more signal triumph 
tlian this which Philip now owed to 
the gallantry and promptness of Count 
Egmont.^ 

Whj^e the King stood reviewing the 
spoils of victory, a light horseman of 
Don Henrico Manrique’s regiment ap- 
proached, and presented him with a 
sword. “ I am the man, may it please 
your Majesty,” said the trooper, “who 
took the Constable ; hei'e is his sword; 
may your Majesty be pleased to give 
me something to eat in my house.” 
“ I promise it,” replied Philip ; upon 
which the soldier kissed his Majesty’s 
hand and retired. * It was the custom 
universally recognised in that day, 
that the king was the king’s captive, 
and the general the general’s, but that 
the man, whether soldier or officer, 
who took the commander-in-chief, was 
entitled to ten thousand ducats. ^ Upon 
this occasion the Constable was the 
prisoner of Philip, supposed to com- 
mand his own army in person. A cer- 
tain Spanish Captain Valenzuela, how- 
ever, disputed the soldier’s claim to 
the Constable’s sword. The trooper 
advanced at once to the Constable, 
who stood there with the rest of the 
illustrious prisoners. “ Your excel- 
lency is a Christian,” said he ; “please 
to declare upon your conscience and 
the faith of a cavalier, whether ’twas 
t that took you prisoner. It need not 
surprise your excellency that I am but 
a soldier, since with soldiers his Ma- 
jesty must wage his wars.” “Cer- 
tainly,” replied the Constable, “you 
took me and took my horse, and I 
gave you my sword. My toord, how- 
ever, I pledged to Captain Valenzuela.” 
It appearing, however, that the custom 


of Spain did not recognise a pledge 
given to any one but the actual captor, 
it was arranged that the soldier should 
give two thousand of his ten thousand 
ducats to the captain. Thus the dis- 
pute ended. ^ 

Such was the brilliant victory of 
Saint Quentin, worthy to be placed in 
the same list with the world-renowned 
combats of Cre§y and Agmeourt. The 
Flemish frontier was saved for the 
time from the misery which was now 
to be inflicted upon the French border. 
This was sufficient to cause the victory 
to be hailed as rapturously by the 
people as by the troops. From that 
day forth the name of the bravo Hol- 
lander was like the sound of a trumpet 
to the army. “Egmont and Saint 
Quentin” rang through every mouth 
to the furthest extremity of Philip’s 
realms. ® A deadly blow was struck to 
* the very heai’t of France. The fruits 
of all the victories of Francis and 
Henry withej-ed. The battle, with 
others which were to follow it, won by 
the same hand, were soon to compel 
the signature of one of the most dis- 
astrous treaties which had ever dis- 
graced the history of France. 

The fame and power of the Cen- 
stable faded — his misfortunes and cap- 
tivity fell like a blight upon the 
ancient glory of the house of Mont- 
moi-ency — his enemies destroyed his 
influence and his popularity. ® On the 
other hand, the exultation of Philip 
was as keen as his cold and stony 
nature would permit. The magnificent 
palace-convent of the Escorial, dedi- 
cated to the saint on whose festival the 
battle had been fought, and built in 
the shape of the gridiron on which that 
martyr had suffered, was soon after- 
wards erected^in pious commemoration 
of the event. ^ Such was the celebra- 
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tion of the victory. The reward re- 
Berved for the victor was to be recorded 
on a later page of history. 

The coldness and caution, not to say 
the pusillanimity of Philip, prevented 
him from seizing the golden fruits of 
his triumph. Fer^nandGonzaga wished 
the blow to be followed up by an im- 
mediate march upon Paris.^ Such was 
also the feeling of all the distinguished 
soldiers of the age. It was unquestion- 
ably the opinion, and would have been 
the deed, of Charles, had he been on 
the field of Saint Quentin, crippled as 
he was, in the place of his son. He 
could not conceal his rage and mortifi- 
cation when he found that Paris had 
not fallen, and is said to have refused 
to read the despatches which recorded 
that the event had not been consum- 
mated.s There was certainly little of 
the conqueror in Philip's nature; 
nothing which would have led him to 
violate the safest principles of strate- 
gy. He was not the man to foUow up 
enthusiastically the blow which had 
been struck; Saint Quentin, still un- 
taken, although defended by but eight 
hundred soldiers, could not be left be- 
hind him; Kevers was still in his 
front, and although it was notorious 
that he commanded only the wreck of 
an army, yet a new one might be col- 
lected, perhaps, in time to embarrass 
the triumphant march to Paris. Out 
of his superabundant discretion, ac- 
cordingly, Philip refused to advance 
till Saint Quentin should be reduced.* 
Although nearly driven to despair 
by the total overthrow of the French 
in the recent action, Coligny still held 
bravely out, being well aware that 
every day by wMch the siege could be 
protract^ was of advantage to his 
country. Again he made fresh at- 
tempts to introduce men into the city. 
A fisherman shewed him a submerg^ 
path, covered several feet deep with 
water, through which he succeeded in 
bringing one hundred and fifty un- 
armed and half-drowned soldiers into 
» 06 Thou, iii. 162. 

» BranWme, i. ii. Hist, du Due d'Albe, 
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place. His garrison consisted 
barely of eight hundi’ed men, but the 
siege was still sustained, mainly by hia 
courage and sagacity, and by the spirit 
of his brother Andelot. The corapanv 
of cavalry, belonging to the Dauphin ^s 
regiment, had behaved badly, and even 
with cowardice, since the death of their 
commander Teligny. The citizens were 
naturally weary and impatient of the 
siege. Mining and countermining con- 
tinued till the 21st August. A steady 
cannonade was then maintained until 
the 27th. Upon that day, eleven 
breaches having been made in the 
walls, a simultaneous assault was or- 
dered at four of them. The citizens 
were stationed upon the walls, the 
soldiers in the breaches. There was a 
short but san^inary contest, the garri- 
son resisting with uncommon bravery. 
Suddenly an entrance was effected 
through a tower which had been 
thought sufficiently strong, and which 
had been left unguarded. Coligny, 
rushing to the spot, engaged the enemy 
almost single-lianded. He was soon 
overpower^, being attended only by 
four men and a page, was made a pri- 
soner by a soldier named Francisco 
Diaz, and conducted through one of 
the subterranean mines into the pre- 
sence of the Duke of Savoy, from 
whom the captor received ten thousand 
ducats in exchange for the Admiral's 
sword. The fighting still continued 
with great determination in the streets, 
the brave Andelot resisting to the last. 
He was, however, at last overpowered, 
and taken prisoner. Philip, who had, 
as usual, arrived in the trenches by 
noon, armed in complete harness, with 
a page cai^ng his helmet, was met by 
the intelligence that the city of Saint 
Quentin was his own.* 

To a horrible carnage succeeded a 
B^k and a conflagration still more hor- 
rible. In every house entered during 
the first day, every human bein^ was 
butchered. The sack lasted all that 
day, and the whole of the folloTfingi 
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till the ulght of the 28th. There was 
not a soldier who did ftot obtcdn an 
ample share of plunder, and some indi- 
viduds succeeded in getting possession 
of two, three, and even twelve.thousand 
ducats each.^ The women were not 
generally outraged, but they were 
stripped almost entirely naked, lest 
they should conceal treasure which be- 
longed to their conquerors, and they 
were slashed in the face with knives, 
partly in sport, partly as a punishment 
for not giving up property which was 
not in their possession. The soldiers 
even cut off the arms of many among 
these wretched women,® and then 
turned them loose, maimed and naked, 
into the blazing streets ; for the town, 
on the 28th, was fired in a hundred | 
places, and was now one general con- 
flagration. The streets were already 
strewn with the corpses of the butch- 
ered garrison and citizens; while the 
survivors were now burned in their 
houses. Human heads, limbs, and 
trunks were mingled among the bricks 
and rafters of the houses, which were 
falling on every side.^ The fire lasted 
day and night, without an attempt 
koing made to extinguish it; while 
the soldiers dashed like devils through 
flame and smoke in search of booty. 
Bearing lighted torches, they de- 
scended into every subterranean vault 
and receptacle, of which there were 
many in the town, and in every one of 
which they hoped to discover hidden 
treasure.* The work of killing, plun- 
dering, and burning lasted nearly three 
days and nights. The streets, mean- 
while, were encumbered with heaps of 
corpses, not a single one of which had 
been buried since the capture of the 
town. The remains of nearly all the 
able-bodied male population, dismem- 
bered, gnawed by dogs,* or blackened 

* Bocumentos Ineditos, lx. 513, sqq. 

* “ Y porquo dlgesen doiido tonian los 
dineros, las daban cuchillados por cara y 
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^ fire, polluted the midsummer air* 
women, meantime, had been again 
driven into the cathedral, where they 
had housed during the siege, and where 
they now crouched together in trem- 
bling expectation of their fate.* 

On the 29th August, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, Philip issued an 
order that every woman, without an 
exception, should be driven out of the 
city into the French territory.^ Saint 
Quentin, which seventy years before 
had been a Flemish town, was to be 
re-annexed, and not a single man, 
woman, or child who could speak the 
French language, was to remain an- 
other hour in the place. The tongues 
of the men had been effectually 
silenced. The women, to the number 
of three thousand five hundred, were 
now compelled to leave the cathedral 
and the city.® Some were in a starv- 
ing condition; others had been des- 
perately wounded; all, as they passed 
through the ruinous streets of wiiat 
had been their home, were compelled 
to tread upon the unburied remains of 
their fathers, husbands, or brethren. 
To none of these miserable creatures 
remained a living protector — hardly 
even a dead body which could be re- 
cognised; and thus the ghastly pro- 
cession of more than three thousand 
women, many with gaping wounds in 
the face, many with their arms cut off 
and festering, of all ranks and ages, 
some numbering more than ninety 
years, bareheaded, with gray hair 
streaming upon their shoulders; others 
with nursing infants in their arms, 
escorted by a company of heavy-armed 
troopers, left for ever their native city. 
All made the dismal journey upon 
foot, save that carts were allowed to 
transport the children between the 
ages of two and six years.^ The deso- 
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lation and depopulation were now 
complete. ** 1 wandered througli the 
place, gazing at all this/’ says a Span- 
ish soldier who was present, and kept 
a diary of all which occurred, “ and it 
seemed to me that it was another de- 
struction of Jerusalem. What most 
struck mer was, to find not a single 
denizen of the town left, who was or 
who dared to call himself French, 
How vain and traositoiy, thought I, 
are the things of this world! Six 
days ago what riches were in the city, 
and now remains not one stone upon 
another.” ^ 

The expulsion of the women had 
been accomplished by the express com- 
mand of Philip, who moreover had 
made no effort to stay the work of 
carnage, pillage, and conflagration. 
The pious King had not forgotten, 
however, his duty to the saints. As 
soon as the fire had broken out, 
he had sent to the cathedral, whence 
he had caused the body of Saint 
Quentin to be removed, and placed 
in the royal tent.^ Here an altar 
was arranged, upon one side of which 
was placed the coffin of that holy 
ersonage, and upon the other the 
ead of the glorious Saint Gre- 
gory” (whoever that glorious indi- 
vidual may have been in life), together 
with many other relics brought from 
the church.® Within the sacred en- 
closure many masses were said daily,^ 
while all this devil’s work was going 
on without. The saint who had been 
buried for centuries was comfortably 
housed and guarded by the monarch, 
while dogs were gnawing the carcases 
of the freshly -slain men of Saint 
Quentin, and troopers were driving 
into perpetual exile its desolate and 
mutilated women. j 

The most distinguished captives j 
upon this occasion were, of course, 
Ccliguy and his brother. Andelot 
was, however, fbrtimate enough to 
make his escape tbat night under the 
edge of the teil in which he was con- 
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fined The admiral was taken to Ant- 
werp. Here he lay for many weeks 
sick with a fever. Upon his recovery, 
having no better pastime, he fell to 
reading the Scriptures.® The result 
was his conversion to Calvinism,® and 
the world shudders yet at the fate in 
which that conversion involved him. 

Saint Quentin being thus reduced, 
Philip was not more disposed to push 
his fortune. The time was now wasted 
in the siege of several comparatively 
unimportant places, so that the fruits 
of Egmont’s valour were not yet allowed 
to ripen. Early in September, Le 
Catelet was taken. On the 12th of 
the same month the citadel of Ham 
yielded, after receiving two thousand 
shots from Philip’s artillery, while No- 
jon, Chanley, and some other places 
of lesser importance, were burned 
to the ground After all this smoke 
and fire upon the frontier, produc^ve 
of but slender consequences, • Philip 
disbanded his army and retired to 
Brussels. He reached that city on the 
12th October. The English returned 
to their own country.^ The campaign 
of 1557 was closed without a materia] 
result, and the victory of Saint Quentin 
remained for a season barren. 

In the meantime the French were 
not idle. The army of the Constable 
had been destroyed, but the Duke de 
Guise, who had come post haste from 
Italy after hearing the news of Saint 
Quentin, was very willing to organise 
another. He was burning with impa- 
tience both to retrieve his own reputa- 
tion, which had suffered some little 
damage by his recent Italian campaim, 
and to profit by the captivity of ms 
fallen rival the Constable. During 
the time occupied by the languid and 
dilatory proceedings of Philip in the 
autumn, the Duke had accordingly 
recruited in France and Germany a 
considerable army. In January (1553) 
he was ready to t»ke the field. ' Itl^ 
been determined in the French 
net, however, not to attempt to* 
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back the places which they had lost in 
Picardy, but to carry the war into-^the 
territory of the ally. It was fated that 
England should bear all the losses, and 
Philip appropriate all the gain and 
glory, wMch resulted from their united 
exertions. It was the war of the 
Queen’s husband, with which the 
Queen’s people had no concern, but 
in which the last trophies of the Black 
Prince were to be forfeited. On the 
1st January, 1558, the Due de Guise 
appeared before Calais. The Marshal 
Strozzi had previously made an expe- 
dition in disguise, to examine the place. 
The result of his examination was, 
that the garrison was weak, and that 
it relied too much upon the citadel. 
After a tremendous cannonade, which 
lasted a week, and was heard in Ant- 
werp, the city was taken by assault.^ 
Calais had been originally won after a 
siege which had lasted a twelvemonth, 
had been held two hundred and ten 
years, and was now lost in seven days. 
Seven days more, and ten thousand 
discharges from thirty-five great gxim 
sufficed for the reduction of Guines.* 
Thus the last vestige of English do- 
minion, the last substantial pretext of 
the English sovereign to wear the title 
fcnd the lilies of France, was lost for 
ever. King Henry visited Calais, 
which after two centuries of estrange- 
ment had now become a French town 
again, appointed Paul de Thermes 
governor of the place, and then re- 
turned to Paris to celebrate soon 
afterwards the marriage of the Dau- 
phin with the niece of the Guises, 
Mary, Queen of Scots.^ 

These events, together with the brief 
winter campaign of the Duke, which 
had raised for an instant the drooping 
head of Prance, were destined before 
long to give a new face to affairs, while 
it secured the ascendancy of the 
Catholic party in the kingdom. Dis- 
astrous eclipse had come over the house 
of Montmorency and Coligny, while 
the star of Guise, brilliant with the 
conquest of Calais, now culminated to 
the zenith. 

^ Ueteren, 1. 19. De Thou, ill, 209-209, 
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It was at this period that the me- 
morable interview between the two 
ecclesiastics, the Bishop of Arras and 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, took place 
at Peronne. From this central point 
commenced the weaving of that wide- 
spread scheme, in which the fate of 
millions was to be involved. The 
Duchess Christina de Lorraine, cousin 
of Philip, had accompanied him to 
Saint Quentin. Permission had been 
obtained by the Due de Guise and his 
brother, the Cardinal, to visit her at 
Peronne. The Duchess was accom- 
panied by the Bishop of Arras, and the 
eonsequence was a full and secret ne- 
gotiation between the two priests.'* It 
may be supposed that Philip’s short- 
lived militaiy ai'dour had already ex- 
hausted itself. He had mistaken his 
vocation, and already recognised the 
false position in which he was placedr 
He was contending against the mo- 
narch in whom he might find the 
surest ally against the arch enemy of 
Iwth kingdoms, and of the world. The 
French monarch held heresy in horror, 
while, for himself, Philip had already 
decided upon his life’s mission. 

The crafty Bishop was more than a 
match for the vain and ambitious Car- 
dinal. That prelate was assured that ■ 
Philip considered the captivity of Co- 
ligiiy and Montmorency a special dis- 
pensation of Providence, while the 
tutelar genius of France, notwithstand- 
ing the reverses sustained by that 
kingdom, was still preserved. The 
Cardinal and his brother, it was sug- 
gested, now held in their hands the 
destiny of the kingdom, and of Europe. 
The interests of both nations, of reli- 
gion, and of humanity, made it impe- 
rative upon them to put an end to this 
unnatural war, in order that the two 
monarchs might unite hand and heart 
for the extirpation of heresy. Philip 
placed full reliance upon the wisdom 
and discretion of the Cardinal. It 
was necessary that these negotiations 
should for the present remain a pro- 
found secret ; but in the meantime a 
peace ought to be concluded with aa 
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little delay as possible — a result which, 
it was af&nned, was as heartily desired 
by Philip as it could be by Henry. 
The Bishop was soon aware of the im- 
pression which his artful suggestions 
hadproduced. The Cardinal, inspired by 
the flatte^ thus freely administered, 
as well as by the promptings of his 
own ambition, lent a willing ear to the 
Bishop's plans.^ Thus was laid the 
fotmdatiou of a vast scheme, which 
time was to complete. A crusade with 
the whole strength of the French and 
Spanidi crowns, was resolved upon 
against their own subjects. The 
Bishop’s task was accomplished. The 
Cardinal returned to France, deter- 
mined to effect a peace with Spain. 
He was convinced that the glory of his 
house was to be enhanced, and its 
power impregnably estabjfhed, by a 
cordial co-operation with Riilip in his 
dark schemes against religion and hu- 
manity. The negotiations were kept, 
however, profoundly secret. A new 
campaign and fresh humiliations were 
fco precede the acceptance by IVance 
of the peace which was thus proffered. 

Hostile operations were renewed 
soon after the interview at Peronne. 
The Duke of Quiae, who had procured 
•five thousand cava^ and fourteen 
thousand infantry in Germany,* now, 
at the desire of the King, undertook 
an enterprise against Thionville,* a 
city of importance and great strength 
in Luxemburg, upon the river Moselle. 
The assault was made upon the 22d 
June, and the garrison capitulated im- 
mediately afterwards.^ It was a siege 
conducted in a regular and business- 
like way, but the details possess no 
interest. It was, however, signalised 
by the death of one of the eminent 
adventurers of the age. Marshal Strozzi. 
This brave, but always unlucky soldier, 
was slain l?y a musket-ball while assist- 
ing the Duke of Guise — whose arm 
was at that instant resting upon his 
shoulder — ^to point a gun at the for- 

.After the fall of Thionville, the Due 
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de Guise loitered seventeen days, mak- 
ing no exertions to' follow up the suc- 
cess which had attended him at the 
opening of the campaign. The good 
fortune of the French was neutralised 
by the same languor wTiich had marked 
the movements of Philip after the vic- 
tory of Saint Quentin. The time, 
which might have been usefully em- 
ployed, was wasted by the Duke in 
trivial business, or in absolute torpor. 
This may have been the result of e 
treacherous understanding with Spain, 
and the first fruits of the interview at 
Peronne. Whatever the cause, how- 
ever, the immediate consequences were 
disaster to the French nation, and hu- 
miliation to the crown. 

It had been the plan of the French 
cabinet that Marshd de Thermes, who, 
upon the capture of Calais, had been 
appointed governor of the city, should 
take advantage of his position as soon 
as possible. Having assembled an 
army of some eight thousand foot and 
fifteen hundred horse,® partly Gascons 
and partly Germans, he was according- 
ly direct^ to ravage the neighbouring 
coimtry, particularly the county of 
Saint PoL In the meantime, the Duo 
de Guise, having reduced the cities on 
the southern frontieiv was to move in 
a northerly direction, make a junction 
with the Marshal, and thus extend a 
barrier along the whole frontier of the 
Netherlands. 

De Thermes set forth from Calais, in 
the beginning of June, with his newly- 
organised army. Passing by Grave- 
lines and Bourbourg, hd arrived before 
Dunkerk on the 2d of July. The city, 
which was without a garrison, opened 
negotiations, during the pendency of 
which it was taken by assault and pil- 
laged. The town of Saint Winochsberg 
shared the same fate. De Thermes, 
who was a martyr to the gout, was 
obliged at this point temporarily to 
resign the command to D’Estontcville, 
a ferocious soldier, who led the pre- 
datory^ anny as far as Niewport, burn- 
ing, killing, ravishing, plundering, as 
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they went Meantime Philip, who was 
at Smssela, had directed the Duke of 
Savoy to oppose the Duo de Guise 
with an army which had been hastily 
collected and organised at Maubeuge, 
in the province of Namur. He now 
desired, if possible, to attack and cut 
off the forces of De Thermes before he 
should extend the hand to Guise, or 
make good his retreat to Calais. 

Flushed with victory over defence- 
less peasants, laden with the spoils of 
sacked and burning towns, the army 
of De Thermes was already on its 
homeward march. It was the moment 
for a sudden and daring blow. Whose 
j,rin should deal it ? What general in 
Philip's army possessed the requisite 
promptness, and felicitous audacity; 
who, but the most brilliant of cavalry 
officers, the bold and rapid hero of St 
Quentin ? Egmont, in obedience to 
the King’s command, threw himgelf at 
enco into the field. He hastily col- 
lected all the available forces in the 
neighbourhood. These, with drafts 
from the Duke of Savoy’s army, and 
with detachments under Marshal Big- 
nicourt from the garrisons of Saint 
Omer, Bethune, Aire, and Bourbourg, 
soon amounted to ten thousand foot 
and two thousand horse. ^ His num- 
bers were still further swollen by large 
bands of peasantry, both men and 
women, maddened by their recent in- 
juries, and thirsting for vengeance. 
With these troops the energetic chief- 
tain took up his position directly in 
the path of the French army. Deter- 
mined to destroy De Thermes with all 
his force, or to sacrifice himself, he 
posted his army at Gravelines, a small 
town lying near the sea-shore, and 
about midway between Calais and 
Dunkerk. .The French general was 
put ting the fip ishin y touch to hi aj«- 
peffitiojiJoy con mletiDg the conflagra- 
tion at dunkerk, and was moving 
homeward, when he became aware of 
the lion in his path. Although suffer- 
ing from severe sickness, he mounted 
his horse and personally conducted his 
army to Gravelines. Here he found 
his progress completely arrested. On 


that night, which was the 12th July, 
he held a council of officers. It was 
determined to refuse the combat of 
fered, and, if possible, to escape at low 
tide along the sands toward Calais. 
The next morning he crossed the river 
Aa, below Gravolines. Egnsont, who 
was not the man, on that occasion at 
le ast, to build a golden bridge for a 
flym^j&n ^y, cro ssed, 
jlisraboveth^ and drew up his 
wholer- force in battle array. De 
Thermes could no longer avoid the 
conflict thus resolutely forced upon 
him. Courage was now his only coun- 
sellor. Being not materially outnum- 
bered by Jbia adversaries, he had, at* 
least, an even chance of cutting his 
way through all obstacles, and of sav- 
ing his army and his treasure. The 
sea was on his right hand, the Aa be- 
hind him, the enemy in front. He 
piled his baggage and waggons so as to 
form a barricade upon his left, and 
placed his artillery, consisting of four 
culverines and three falconets, in front. 
Behind these he drew up his cavalry, 
sxipported at each side by the Gascon.., 
and placed his French and German in- 
fantry in the rear. 

, Egmont, on the other hand, divided 
his cavalry into five squadrons. Three 
of light horse were placed in advance 
for the first assault — the centre con> 
manded by himself, the two wings by 
Count Pontenals and Henrico Henri- 
quez. The black hussars of Lazarus 
Schwendi and the Flemish gendarmes 
came next. Behind these was the in- 
fantry, divided into three nations, 
Spanish, German, and Flemish, and 
respectively commanded by Carvajal, 
Monchausen, and Bignicourt. Egmont, 
having characteristically selected the 
post of danger in the very front of 
battle for himself, could no longer 
strain his impatience. “The foe is 
ours already,’’ he shouted ; “ follow 
me, all who love their fatherland.” 
With that he set spurs to his horse, 
and having Lis own regiment well in 
hand, dashed upon the enemy, ^The 
Gascons ‘ricStved the witETcool* 

ness, and— under cover of a murderous 
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fire froni the artillery in front, which 
mowed down the foremost ranks of 
their assailants — sustained the whole 
weight of the first onset without flinch- 
ing. Egmont’s horse was shot under 
him at the commencement of the 
action. Mounting another, he agaiu 
cheered his cavalry to the attack. The 
Gascons still maintained an unwaver- 
ing front, and fought with characteris- 
tic ferocity. The courage of despair 
inflamed the French, the hope of a 
brilliant and conclusive victory excited 
the Spaniards and Flemings. It wa.s a 
wild, hand-to-hand conflict — general 
^d soldier, cavalier and pikernan, 
lancer and musketeer, mingled to- 
gether in one dark, confused, and 
struggling mass, foot to foot, breast to 
breast, horse to horse — a fierce, tumul- 
tuous battle on the sands. For a long 
time it was doubtful on which side 
victory was to incline, but at last ten 
English vessels unexpectedly a{)peared 
in the offing, and ranging up soon 
afterwards as close to the shore as was 
possible, opened their fire upon the still 
unbroken lines of the French. The 


ships were too distant, the danger of 
injuring friend iis well as foe too immi- 
nent, to allow of their exerting any 
important influence upon the result. 
The spirit of the enemy was broken, 
howeve.'-, by this attack upon their 
seaward side, which they had thought 
impregnable. At the same time a de- 
tachment of German cavalry which 
had been directed by Egmont to make 
its way under the downs to the south- 
ward, now succeeded in turning their 
left flank. Egmont, profiting by their 
confusion, charged them again with 
redoubled vigour. The fate of the 
day was decided. The French cavalry 
wavered, broke their ranks, and in 
their flight carried dismay throughout 
the whole army. The rout was total ; 
horse and foot, French, Garscon, and 
German fled from the field together. 
Fifteen hundred fell in the action, as 
many more were driven into tho sea, 
while great numbers were tom to 
piecM by the exasperated peasants. 
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who now eagerly .washed out their 
recent injuries in tho blood of the dis- 
persed, wandering, and wounded sol- 
diers.* The army of De Thermes was 
totally destroyed, and with it the last 
hope of France for an honourable and 
equal negotiation. She was now at 
Philip’s feet, so that this brilliant 
cavalry action was, in regard to the 
extent both of its immediate and its 
permanent results, one of the most 
decisive and striking that have ever 
been fought. The French army en- 
gaged was annihilated. Marshal de 
Thermes, with a wound in the head, 
Senarpont, Annibault, ViUefon, Mor- 
villiers, Chanlis, and many others of 
high rank were prisoners. Tho French 
monarch had not much heart to set 
about the organisation of another 
army ; * a task which he was now com 
polled to undertake. He was soon 
obliged to make the best terms which 
he could, and to consent to a most 
unfavourable treaty. 

The Marshal do Thermes was sc 
veroly censured for having remained so 
long at Dunkerk and in its neighbour- 
hood. He was condemned still more 
loudly for not having at least effecteil 
his escape beyond Gravelines, during 
the night which preceded the contest. 
With regard to tho Last charge, how- 
ever, it may well be doubted whether 
any nocturnal attempt would have 
been likely to escape the vigilance of 
Egmont. Touching his delay at Hun 
kerk, it was asserted that he had been 
instructed to await in that place the 
junction with the Duo de Guise, which 
had been previously arr.anged.® But 
for the criminal and, then, inexplicable 
languor which characterised that com 
mander’s movements, after the capture 
of Thionville, the honour of France 
might still have been saved. 

Whatever might have been’ the 
faults of De Thonnes or of Guise, 
there could be little doubt as to the 
merit of Egmont. Thus within eleven 
months of the battle of Saint Quentin, 
bad the Dutch hero gained another 
Victory so decisive as to settle the fate 
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of tlie war, d£Ui w elevate his sovereign 1 
to a position from which he might 
dictate the terms of a triumphant 
peaoe.^ The opening scenes of Philip’s 
reign were rendered as brilliant as the 
proudest days of the Emperor’s career, 
while the provinces were enraptured 
with the prospect of early peace. To 
whom, then, was the sacred debt of 
national and royal gratitude due but 
to Lamoral of Egraont ? His country- 
men gladly recognised the claim. He 
became the idol of the army; the 
familiar hero of ballad and story; the 
mirror of chivaliy, and the god of 
popular worship. Throughout the 
Netherlands he was hailed as the right 
hand of the fatherland, the saviour of 
Flanders from devastation and outrage, 
the protector of the nation, the pillar 
of the throne.^ 

The victor gained many friends by 
his victory, and one enemy. The bit- 
terness of that foe was likely, in the 
future, to outweigh all the plaudits of 
his friends. The Duke of Alva had 
strongly advised against giving battle 
toDe Thennes. He depreciated the 
triumph after it had been gained, by 
reflections upon the consequences 
which would have flowed had a defeat 
been suffered instead,^ He even held 
this language to Egmont himself after 
his return to Brussels. The conqueror, 
flushed with his gloiy, was not inclined 
to digest the cnticism, nor what he 
considered the venomous detraction of 
the Duke. More vain and arrogant 
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1 than ever, he treated his powerful 
Spanish rival with insolence, and an- 
swered his observations with angry 
sarcasms, even in the presence of the 
King,* Alva was not likely to forget 
the altercation, nor to forgive the tri- 
umph. 

There passed, naturally, much bitter 
censure and retort on both sides at 
court, between the friends and ad- 
herents of Egmont and those who sus- 
tained the party of his adversary. 
The battle of Gravelines was fought 
over daily, amid increasing violence 
and recrimination between Spaniard 
and Fleming, and the old international 
hatred flamed more fiercely than ever. 
Alva continued to censure the fool- 
hardiness which had risked so valuable 
an army on a single blow. Egmont's 
friends replied that it was easy for 
foreigners, who had nothing at risk in 
the country, to look on while the 
fields of the Netherlands were laid 
waste, and the homes and hearths of 
an industrious population made deso. 
late, by a brutal and rapacious soldiery. 
They who dwelt in the Provinces 
would be ever grateful to their pre- 
server for the result.® They had no 
eyes for the picture which the Spanish 
party painted of an imaginary triiimpli 
of De Thermes and its effects. How- 
ever the envious might cavil, now 
that the blow had been struck, the 
popular heart remained warm as ever, 
and refused to throw down the idol 
which had so recently been set up. 

Grevelinge, qu’il donna contra son advis ot 
propos haultains ot superbes qu’il (Kgraont) 
lui tint estant de reto\ir victorieux en la 
ville de Bruxelles en la presence du Roy.*' 
— Pontus Payne MS., 378, 879. 
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The battle of Gravelines had decided 
the question. The intrigues of the 
two Cardinals at Peronne having been 
sustained by Egmont’s victory, all 
parties were ready for a peace. King 
Heniy was weary of the losing game 
which he hadso long beenplaying, Philip 
was anxious to relieve himself from 
his false position, and to concentrate 
his whole mind and the strength of 
his kingdom upon his great enemy the 
Netherland heresy, while the Duke of 
Savoy felt that the time had at last 
arrived when an adroit diplomacy 
might stand him in stead, and place 
him in the enjoyment of those rights 
which the sword had taken from him, 
and which his own sword had done so 
much towards winning back. The 
sovereigns were inclined to peace, and 
ns there had never been a national 
principle or interest involved in the 
dispute, it was very certain that peace 
would be popular everywhere, upon 
whatever terms it might be concluded. 

Montmorency and the Prince of 
Orange were respectively empowered 
to open secret negotiations.^ The 
Constable entered upon the task with 
alacrity, because he felt that every 
day of his captivity was alike prejudi- 
cial to his own welfare and the inte- 
rests of his country.^ The Guises, 
who had quarrelled with the Duchess 
de Valentinois (Diane de Poitiers), 
were not jret powerful enough to re- 
sist the influence of the mistress i 
while, rather to baffle them than from 
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any loftier reasons, that interest was 
exerted in behalf of immediate peace. 
The Cardinal de Lorraine had by no 
means forgotten the eloquent argu- 
ments used by the Bishop of Arras; 
but his brother, the Duo de Guise, 
may be supposed to have desired some 
little opportunity of redeeming the 
credit of the kingdom, and to have 
delayed the negotiations until his 
valour could secure a leas inglorious 
termination to the war. 

A fresh army had, in fact, been col- 
lected under his command, and was 
already organised at Pierrepoint. At 
the same time, Philip had assembled a 
large force, consisting of thirty thou- 
sand foot and fifteen thousand cavalry, 
with which he had himself taken the 
field, encamping towards the middle of 
August upon the banks of tho river 
Anthies, near the border of Picardy.® 
King Henry, on the other hand, had 
already arrived in the camp at Pierre- 
point, and had reviewed as imposing 
an army as had ever been at the dis- 
posal of a French monarch. When 
drawn up in battle array, it covered a 
league and a half of ground, while 
three hours were required to make its 
circuit on horseback.^ All this mar- 
tial display was only for effect. The 
two kings, at the head of their great 
anmes, stood looking at each other 
while the negotiations for peace were 
proceeding. An unimportant r kirmish 
or two at the outposts, unattended 
with loss of life, were the only mili- 
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taiy results of these great prepara- 
tions. Early in the autumn all the 
troops were disbanded, while the com- 
missioners of both crowns met in open 
congress at the abbey of Cercamp, 
near Cambray, by the middle of Octo- 
ber. The envoys on the part of Philip 
were the Prince of Orange, the Duke 
of Alva, the Bishop of Arras, Huy 
Gomez de Silva, the President Viglius; 
on that of the French monarch, the 
Constable, the Marshal! de Saint Andr^, 
tlie Cardinal de Lorraine, the Bishop 
of Orleans, and Gaude rAubespino.^ 
There were also envoys sent by the 
Queen of England, but as the dispute 
concerning Calais was found to hamper 
the negotiations at Cercamp, the Eng- 
lish question was left to be settled by 
another congress, and was kept en- 
tirely separate from the arrangements 
concluded between France and Spain.® 

The death of Queen Mary, on the 
17 th November,* caused a temporary 
suspension of the proceedings. After 
the widower, however, had made a 
fruitless effort to obtain the hand of 
her successor, and had been unequi- 
vocally repulsed,^ the commissioners 
again met in February 1559, at Cateau 
Canibresis. The English difficulty was 
now arranged by separate couimis- 
bi oners, and on the 3d of April a treaty 
betAveon France and Spain was con- 
cluded.® 

By this impoiiant convention, both 
Idngs bound themselves to maintain 
tlio Catholic worship inviolate by all 
means in their power, and agreed that 
an oecumenical council should at once 
assemble, to compose the religious dif- 
ferences, and to extinguish the in- 
creasing heresy in both kingdoms. 
Furthermore, it was arranged that the 
conquests made by each country dur- 
ing the preceding eight years should 
1)0 Testored, Thus all the gains of 
Francis and Henry were annulled by 
a single word, and the Duke of Savoy 
converted, by a dash of the pen, from 
a landless soldier of fortune into a 


sovereign again. He was to receive 
li^cb all his estates, and was, moreover, 
to marry Henry’s sister Margaret, with 
a dowery 'of three hundred thousand 
crowns. Philip, on the other hand, 
now a second time a widower, was to 
espouse Henry’s daughter Isabella, al- 
re^y betrothed to the Infant Don 
Carlos, and to receive with her a 
dowry of four hundred thousand 
crowns. The restitutions were to be 
commenced by Henry, and to be com- 
pleted within thr^e months. Philip 
was to restore his conquests in the 
course of a month afterwards. 

Most of the powers of Europe were 
included by both parties in this treaty ; 
the Pope, the Emperor, all the Elec- 
tors, the Republics of Venice, Genoa, 
and Switzerland, the kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, Poland, Denmark, 
Sweden ; the duchies of Ferrara, Savoy, 
and Parma, besides other inferior prin- 
cipalities. Nearly all Christendom, in 
short, was embraced in this most ami- 
cable compact, as if Philip were deter- 
mined that, henceforth and for ever, 
Calvinists and Mohammedans, Timka 
and Flemings, should be his only 
enemies. 

The King of France was to select 
four hostages from among Philip’s 
subjects, to accompany him to Paris 
as pledges for the execution of all the 
terms of the treaty. The royal choice 
feu upon the Prince of Orange, the 
Duke of Alva, the Duke of Aerschot, 
and the Count of Egmont. 

Such was the treaty of Cateau Cam- 
bresis.* Thus was a termination put 
to a war between Franco and Spain, 
which had been so wantonly under- 
taken. 

Marshal llk^ionluc wrote that a treaty 
so disgraceful and disastrous had never 
before been ratified by a French mo- 
narch.'^ The accumuiated plunder of 
years, which was now disgorged by 
Franco, was equal in value to one-third 
of that kingdom. One hundred and 
ninety-eight fortified towns were sur- 
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reudered, making, with other places ol < 
greater or less importance, a total esti- 
mated by some writers as high as four 
hundred.i The principal gainer was 
the Duke of* Savoy, who, after so 
many years of knighterrantry, had re- 1 
gained his duchy, and found him- 
self the brother-in-law of his ancient 
eraemy. 

The well-known tragedy by which 
the solemnities of this pacification 
were abruptly concluded in Paris, 
bore with it an impressive moral. The 
monarch who, in violation of his 
plighted word and against the inte- 
rests of his nation and the world, had 
entered precipitately into a causeless 
war, now lost his life in fictitious com- 
bat at the celebration of peace. On 
the 10th of July, Henry the Second 
died of the wound inflicted by Mont- 
gomery in the tournament held eleven 
days before.^ Of this weak and worth- 
less prince, all that even his flatterers 
rould favourably urge was his great 
ondness for war, as if a sanguinary 
propensity, even when unaccompanied 
by a spark of military talent, were of 
Lteelf a virtue. Yet, with his death 
the kingdom fell even into more per- 
nicious hands, and the fate of Chris- 
tendom grew darker than ever. The 
dynasty of Diane de Poitiers was suc- 
ceeded by that of Catharine de Medici; 
the courtesan gave place to the dowa- 
ger ; and France — during the long and 
miserable period in which she lay 
bleeding in the grasp of the Italian 
she-wolf and her litter of cowardly 
and sanguinary princes — might even 
lament the days of Henry and his 
Diana. Charles the Ninth, Henry the 
Third, Francis of Alen^on, last of the 
Val6is race — ^how large a portion of 
the fearful debt which has not yet 
been dischai^ged by half a century of 
revolution ai^ massacre was of their 
accumulation 1 

The Duchess of Valentinois had 
quarreded latterly with the house 
of Quise, and was disposed to favour 
Montmorency. The King, who was 
hpt a tool in her hands, Bfiight possibly 
Mve been induced, ha4 he lived, t o 
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regard Coligny and his friends with 
less aversion. This is, however, ex- 
tremely problematical, for it was 
Henry the Second who had concluded 
that memorable arrangement with his 
royal brother of Spain, to arrange for 
the Huguenot chiefs throughout both 
realms, a Sicilian Vespers,” upon the 
first favourable occasion. His death 
and the subsequent policy of the 
Queen-Regent deferred the execution 
of the great scheme till fourteen years 
later. Henry had lived long enough, 
however, after th©' conclusion of the 
secret agieement to reveal it to one 
whose life was to be emjfloyed in 
thwarting this foul conspiracy of 
monarchs against their subjects. Wil- 
liam of Orange, then a hostage for tho 
execution of the treaty of Gateau Cam- 
bresis, was the man with whom tho 
King had the unfortunate conception 
to confer on the subject of the plot.® 
The Prince, who had already gained 
the esteem of Charles th© Fifth by his 
habitual discretion, knew how to profit 
by the intelligence and to bide his 
time; but his hostility to the policy 
of the French and Spanish courts was 
perhaps dated from that hour.^ 

Pending the peace negotiations, 
Philip had been called upon to mourn 
for his wife and father. He did not 
affect grief for' the death of Mary 
Tudor, but he honoured the Em- 
peror’s departure with stately ob- 
sequies at Brussels. The ceremonies 
lasted two days (the 29th and 80th 
December 1558). 

If the mourning for the dead Em- 
peror w 1 ft but a mummery and a mas- 
querade, there was, however, heartiness 
and sincerity in the rejoicing which 
now burst forth like a sudden illumi- 
nation throughout the Netherlands, 
upon the advent of peace. All was 
joy in the provinces, but at Antwerp, 
the metropolis of the land, the en- 
thusiasm was unbounded. Nine days 
were devoted to festivities. Bells rang 
their merriest peals, artillery thun- 
dered, beacons biased, the splendid 
cathedral spire flamed nightly with 
toee hi mdred burning ore^e^s, the 

* D© Thou, iii. 867. 
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city was strewn witli flowers and de- 
corated with triumphal arches; the 
Guilds of Rhetoric amazed the world 
with their gorgeous processions, glit- 
tering dresses, and bombastic versifica- 
tion; the burghers all, from highest to 
humblest, wore feasted and made 
merry ; wine flowed in the streets, and 
oxen were roasted whole; prizes on 
poles were climbed for, pigs were 
hunted blindfold, men and women 
meed in sacks ; and, in short, for nine 
days long there was one universal and 
spontaneous demonstration of hilarity 
ill Antwerp and throughout the pro- 
vinces.^ 

But with this merry humour of his 
Bubjects, the sovereign had but little 
Bympathy. There was nothing in his 
character or purposes which owed 
affinity with any mood of this jocund 
and energetic people. Philip had not 
made peace with all the world that 
the JSTetherLanders might climb up on 
poles or ring bells, or strew flowers in 
his path for a little holiday time, and 
then return to their industrious avoca- 
tions again. He had made peace with 
all the world that he might be free to 
combat heresy ; and this arch enemy 
hiwi taken up its stronghold in the pro- 
vinces. The treaty of Gateau Cam- 
bresis left him at liberty to devote 
himself to that great enterprise. He 
had never loved the Netherlands; a 
residence in these constitutional pro- 
vinces was extremely irksome to him, 
and he was therefore anxious to re- 
tvim to Spain. From the depths of 
his cabinet he felt that he should be 
able to direct the enterprise he was 
resolved upon, and that his presence in 
the Netherlands would be superfluous 
and disagreeeable. 

The early part of the year 1659 was 
Bpei^t by Philip in organising the go- 
vernment of the provinces, and in mak- 
mg the necessary preparations for his 
departure. The Duke of Savoy, being 
restored to his duchy, had, of course, 
’lo more leisure to act as Regent of 


the Netherlands; and it was necessary, 
therefore, to fix upon his successor in 
this important post at once. There 
were several candidates. The Duchess 
Christina of Lorraine had received 
many half promises of the appoint- 
ment, which she was most anxious 
to secure; the Emperor was even 
said -is desire the nomination of tlie 
Archduke Maximilian, a step which 
would have certainly argued more 
magnanimity upon Philip’s part than 
the world could give him dredit for ; 
and besides these regal personages, the 
high nobles of the land, especially 
Orjinge and Egmont, had hopes of ob- 
taining the dignity. The Prince of 
Orange, however, was too sagacious to 
deceive himself long, and became sa- 
tisfied very soon that no Netherlander 
was likely to be selected for Regent. 
He therefore threw his influence in 
favour of the Duchess Christina, whose 
daughter, at the suggestion of the 
Bishop of Arras, he was desirous of 
obtaining in marriage. The King fa 
voured for a time, or pretended tn 
favour, both the appointment of Ma- 
dame de Lorraine and the marriage 
project of the Prince.® Afterwards, 
however, and in a manner which was 
accounted both sudden and myste- 
rious, it appeared that the Duchess 
and Orange had both been deceived, 
and that the King and Bishop had de- 
cided in favour of another candidate, 
whose claims had not been considered, 
before, very prominent.® This was 
the Duchess Margaret of Parma, na- 
tural daughter of Charles the Fifth.'* 
A brief sketch of this important per- 
sonage, so far as regards her previous 
career, is reserved for the following 
chapter. For the present it is suffi- 
cient to state the fact of the nomina- 
tion. In order to afford a full view ot 
Philip’s political arrangements before 
his final departure from the Nether^ 
lands, we defer until the same chapter 
an account of the persons who com- 
posed the boards of council organised 
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to assist the new Regent in the govern- 
ment. These bodies themselves were 
three in number: a state and privy 
council and one of finance.^ They 
were not new institutions, having been 
orginally established by the Emperor, 
and were now arranged by his suc- 
cessor uix)n the same nominal basis 
upon which they had before existed. 
The finance council, which had su- 
perintendence of all matters relating 
to the royal domains and to the annual 
budgets of the government, was pre- 
sided over by Baron Berlaymont.* The 
privy council, of which Viglius was 
president, was composed of ten or 
twelve learned doctors, and was espe- 
cially entrusted with the control of 
matters relating to law, pardons, and 
the general administration of justice. 
The state coimcil, which was far the 
most important of the three boards, 
was to superintend all high affairs of 
government, war, treaties, foreign in- 
tercourse, internal and intcrprovincial 
affairs. The members of this council 
were the Bishop of Arras, Viglius, 
Berlaymont, the Prince of Orange, 
Count Egmont, to which number were 
afterwards added the Seigneur de 
Glayon, the Duke of Aerschot, and 
Count Horn.* The last named noble- 
man, who was Admiral of the Pro- 
vinces, had, for the present, been ap- 
pointed to accompany the King to 
Spain, there to be specially intrusted 
with the atlministration of affahs re- 
lating to the Netherlands.^ He was 
destined, however, to return at the ex- 
piration of two years. 

With the object, as it was thought, 
of curbing the power of the great 
nobles, it had been arranged that the 
three councils should be entirely dis- 
tinct from each other, that the mem- 
bers of the state council should have 
no participation in the affairs of the 
two other bodies; but, on the other 
hand, that the finance and privy coun- 
cillors, as well as the Knights of ibe 
Fleece, should have access to the deli- 
berations of the state coimcil. ® In the 
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course of events, however, it soon be- 
came evident that the real power of the 
government was exclusively in the hands 
of the consulta, a committee of three 
members of the state council, by whose 
delii)erations the Regent was secretly 
instructed to be guided on all impor- 
tant occasions. The three, Viglius, 
Berlaymont, and Arras, who composed 
the secret conclave or cabinet, were in 
reality but one. The Bishop of Arras 
was in all three, and the three together 
constituted only the Bishop of Arras. 

There was no especial ijfovemor or 
stadholder appointed for the province 
of Brabant, where the Regent was t« 
reside and to exercise execiil^ve func- 
tions in person. The stadholders for 
the other provinces were, for Flanders 
and Artois, the Count of Egmont ; for 
Holland, Zeland, and Utrecht, the 
Prince of Orange; for Gueldrea d!nd 
Ziitfen, the Count of Meghem; fi;]? 
Friesland, Groningen, and Overyssel, 
Count Aremberg ; for Hainault, Valen- 
ciennes, and Cambray, the Marquis of 
Berghen ; for Toumay and Toumaisis, 
Baron Montigny; for Namur, Baron 
Berlaymont; for Luxemburg, Counli 
Mansfeld ; for Ryssel, Douay, and 
Orchies, the Baron Courcires.® All 
these stadholders were commanders- in- 
chief of the military forces in their re- 
spective provinces. With the single 
exception of Count Egmont, in whose 
X>rovince of Flanders the stadholders 
were excluded from the administration 
of justice,’' all were likewise supreme 
judges in the civil and criminal tribu- 
nal.^ The military force of the Nether- 
lands in time of peace was small, for 
the provinces were jealous of the pre- 
sence of soldiery. The only standing 
army which then legally existed in the 
Netherlands were the Bandes d'Ordoii- 
nance, a body of moimtedgeniirmerio 
— amounting in all to three thouiand 
men — which ranked among the most 
accomplished and best-disciplined car 
valiy of Europe.® l^ey were divided 

into fourteen squadrons, each under 

the command of a stadholder, or of a 
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distiDguished noble. Besides these 
troops, however, there still remained in 
the provinces a foreign force, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to four thousand 
nien.^ These soldiers were the remain- 
der of those large bodies which year 
after year had been quartered upon 
the Netherlands during the constant 
warfare to which they had been ex- 
posed. Living upon the substance of 
the country, paid out of its treasury, 
and as offensive by their licentious and 
ribald habits of life as were the ene- 
mies against whom they were enrolled, 
tliese troops had become an intolerable 
buithen to the people. They were 
now disposed in different garrisons, no- 
minally to protect the frontier. As a 
firm peace, however, had now been 
concluded between Spain and France, 
and as there was no pretext for com- 
pelling the provinces to accept this 
protection, the presence of a foreign 
soldiery strengthened a suspicion that 
they were to be used in the onslaught 
which was preparing against the reli- 
gious freedom and the political privi- 
leges of the country. They were to 
be the nucleus of a larger army, it was 
believed, by which the land was to be 
reduced to a state of servile subjection 
to Spain. A low, constant, but gene- 
t^ly unheeded murmur of dissatisfac- 
tion and distrust upon this subject was 
already perceptible tlu-oughout the 
Netherlands;* a warning presage of 
the coming storm. 

AH the nr ovinoea were now convoked 
for the Hh of AU^St at Ghent, 
there to receive the parting communi- 
cation and farewell of the King,® Pre- 
viously to this day, however, Philip 
appe^ed in person upon several solemn 
occasions, to impress upon the country 
the necessity of attending to the great 
subject with which his mind was ex- 
clusively occupied.'* He came before 
the great coxmcil of Mechlin/ in order 
hi address that body with his own lips 
upon the necessity of supporting the 
edicts to the letter, and of trampling 


I out e very vestige of heresy, wherever 
it should appear, by the immediate 
immolation of all heretics, whoever 
they might be. , 

He likewise cauid^ the estates of 
Flanders to be privately assembled, 
that he might harangue them upon the 
same great topic. In the latter part 
of July he proceeded to Ghent, where 
a great concourse of nobles, citizens, 
and strangers had already asaembletl 
Here, in the last week of the month, 
the twenty-third chapter of the Golden 
Fleece was held with much pomp, and 
with festivities which lasted three 
days. The fourteen vacancies which 
existed were filled with the names 
of various distinguished personages. 
With this last celebration the public 
history of Philip the Good’s ostenta- 
tious and ambitious order of knight- 
hood was closed. The subsequent 
nominations were made ex indvtltw 
apostoUcOy and without the assembling 
of a chapter.* 

The estates having duly assembled 
upon the day prescribed, Philip, at- 
tended by Margaret of Phrma, the 
Duke of Savoy, and a stately retinue 
of ambassadors and grandees, made his 
appearance before them. After the 
customary ceremonies had been per- 
formed, the Bishop of Arras arose and 
delivered, in the name of his sove- 
reign, an elaborate address of instruc- 
tions and farewells. In this important 
harangue, the states were informed 
that the King had convened them in 
order that they might be infornied of 
his intention of leaving the Nether- 
lands immediately. Ho would gladly 
have remained longer in his beloved 
provinces, had not circumstances com- 
pelled his departure. His father had 
come hither for the good of the country 
in the year 1543, and had never re- 
turned to Spain, except to die. 

Upon the King’s accession to the 
sovereignty he had arranged a truce 
of five years, which had been broken 
through by the faithlessness of France, 
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He had, therefore, been obliged, not- 
mthstanding hie anxiety to return to 
a country where his presence was 
80 much needed, to remain in the 
provinces tUl he^iftd conducted the 
new war to a tiromphant close. In 
doing this he had been solely governed 
by his intense love for the Netherlands, 
and by his regard for their interests. 
All the money which he had raised 
from their coffers had been spent for 
their protection. Upon this account 
his Majesty expressed his confidence 
that the estates would pay an earnest 
attention to the Request” which had 
been laid before them, the more so, as 
its amoimt, three millions of gold 
florins, would all be expended for the 
good of the provinces. After his re- 
turn to Spain he hoped to be able to 
make a remittance. The Buke of 
Savoy, he continued, being obliged, in 
consequence of the fortunate change in 
his affairs, to resign the government of 
the Netherlands, and his own son, Don 
Carlos, not yet being sufficiently ad- 
vanced in years to succeed to that im- 
ortant po^, his Majesty had selected 
is sister, the Duchess Margaret of 
Parma, daughter of the Emperor, as 
the most proper person for Regent. 
As she had been bom in the Nether- 
lands, and had always entertained a 
rofound affection for the provinces, 
e felt a firm confidence that she 
would prove faithful both to their in- 
terests and his own. As at this 
moment many countries, and parti- 
cularly the lands in the immediate 
neighbourhood, were greatly infested 
by various "new, reprobate, and damn- 
able sects as these sects, proceeding 

' See the Speech in Bor, i. 19-21, Com- 
pare Gacbard, Docum. Ined, i, 313-322. 

» Bcutivoglio. Guerra di Fiandra, L 9 
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from the foul fiend, father of discord, 
had not failed to k.eep those kingdoms 
in perpetual dissension and misery, to 
the manifest displeasure of God Al- 
mighty; as his Majesty was desirous 
to avert such terrible evils from his 
own realms, according to his duty to 
the Lord God, who would demand 
reckoning from hiin hereafter for the 
wellbeing of the provinces ; as all ex- 
perience proved that change of religion 
ever brought desolation and confusion 
to the commonweal ; as low persons, 
beggars, and vagabonds, under colour of 
religion, were ciccustomed to traverse 
the land for the purpose of plunder 
and disturbance; as his Majesty was 
most desirous of following in the foot- 
steps of his lord and father; as it 
would be well remembered what the 
Emperor had said to him upon the 
memorable occasion of his abdication ; 
therefore his Majesty had commanded 
the Regent Margaret of Parma, for tlie 
sake of religion and the glory of God, 
accurately and exactly to cause to be 
enforced the edicts and decrees made by 
his imperial Majesty, and renewed by 
hi<i present Majesty, for . the extirpation 
of all sects and heresies. All governors, 
councillors, and others having autho- 
rity, were also instructed to do their 
utmost to accomplish this great end.^ 
The great object of the discourse 
was thus announced in the most im- 
pressive manner, ahd with all that 
conventional rhetoric of which the 
Bishop of Arras was considered a con- 
summate master. Not a word was 
said on the subject which was nearest 
the hearts of the Netherlanders — the 
withdrawal of the Spanish troops.* 

none can gainsay the accuracy with which 
these harangues, which never had any exis- 
tence, except in the author’s Imagination, 
are placed before the reader. Bentlvoglip's 
stately and graceful style, elegant descrip- 
tions, and general Acquaintance with his 
subject, will always make his works attrac- 
tive, but the classic and conventional syf 
tom of inventing long speeches for histori- 
cal characters has fortunately gone out ol 
&8hion. It is veiy Interesling to know 
what an important persona^ really dia 
say or write upon remarkable occasions ; 
but it la less instructive to be told what 
Uie historian thinks might have " 
god speech at epistle for him to utter or 
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Kot a hint was held out that a reduc- 
tion of the taxation, under which tibe 
provinces had so long been groaning, 
was likely to tak§ place ; but, on the 
contraiy, the King had demanded a 
new levy of considerable amount A 
few well-turned paragraphs were added 
on the subject of the administration of 
justice — without which the republic 
was a dead body withoht a soul ** — ^in 
the Bishop’s most approved style, and 
the discourse concluded with a fervent 
exhortation to the provinces to trample 
heresy and heretics out of existence, 
and with the hope that the Lord God, 
in such case, would bestow upon the 
Netherlands health and happiness.^ 

After the address had been con- 
cluded, the deputies, according to 
ancient form, requested permission to 
ailjonm, that the representatives of 
('ach province might deliberate among 
themselves on the point of granting or 
withholding the Request for the three 
millions,® On the following day they 
a^^ain assembled in the presence of the 
King, for the purpose of returning 
their separate answers to the proposi- 
tirins.® 

The address first read was that of 
the Estates of Artois.* The chairman of 
the deputies from that province read a 
series of resolutions, dmwn up, says a 
contemporary, *'with that elegance 
which characterised all the public acts 
of the Artesians, bearing witness to the 
vivacity of their wits.” ® The deputies 
spoke of the extreme affection which 
their province had always borne to his 
Majesty and to the Emperor. They 
had proved it by the constancy with 
which they had endured the calamities 
of war so long, and they now cheerfully 
consented to the Request, so far as 
weir contingent went. They were 
willing to place at his Majesty’s dis- 
posal, not only the remains of their 
property, but even the last drop of 
their blood. 


, A® the eloquent chairman reached 
point in hia discourse, Philip, who 
J-Jor, ubi sup. 

.fontus rayen MS.. 14-18. 

4 Ibid. 

tennes fort Vegans oonune 
oplinairemsntlssftctei et depeches qui 
^ rout sux Mssmblies desdicts Stats rwa- 


was standing with his arm resting up- 
on Egmont's shoulder, listening eagerly 
to the Artesian address, looked upon 
the deputies of the province with a 
smiling face,® expreping by the un- 
wonted benignity ofthis countenance 
the satisfaction which he received from 
these loyal expressions of affection, 
and this dutiful compliance with his 
Request, ^ 

The deputy, however, proceeded to 
an unexpected conclusion, by earnestly 
entreating his Majesty, as a compensa- 
tion for the readiness thus evinced in 
the royal service, forthwith to order the 
departure of all foreign troops then in 
the Netherlands. Their presence, it 
was added, was now rendered com- 
pletely superfluous by the ratification 
of the treaty of peace so fortunately 
arranged with all the world. 

At this sudden change in the de- 
puty’s language, the King, no longer 
smiling, threw himself violently upon 
his chair of state, where he remained, 
brooding with a gloomy countenance 
upon the lan^age which had been 
addressed to him. It was evident, 
said an eye-witness, that he wto deeply 
offended. He changed colour frequently, 
so that all present “could remark, from 
the working of his face, how much hia 
mind was agitated.”* 

The rest of the provinces were even 
more explicit than the deputies of 
Artois. All had voted their contin- 
gents to the Request, but all had made 
the withdrawal of the troops an ex- 
press antecedent condition to the pay- 
ment of their respective quotas.* 

The King did not affect to conceal 
his rage at these conditions, exclaim- 
ing bitterly to Count Egmont and 
other seigniors near the throne, that it 
was very easy to estimate, by these 
proceedings, the value of the protes- 
tations m^e by the provinces of their 
loyalty and affection.^® 

Besides, however, the answers thus 
addressed by the separate states to 
the royal ad dr ess, a formtd remon - 

dans bon tesmoignage de la vivacity des 
esprits d’ArtoiB.”— -Ilnd. 

* PoniuB HS. , 14-16* ^ Ibid. 

•Ibid. nm. 

^ fbld. Oompara Vander Haer, 1 . lOS-llO; 
Wagenaor, VndarL Hist, vi. 68. 
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Btranoe had also been drawn up in 'the 
name of the States-General, and signed 
by the Prince of Orange, Count Eg- 
mont, and many of the leading patn* 
cians of the Net|i|il:lands. This docu- 
ment, which was formally presented 
to the King before the adjournment 
of the assembly, represented the in- 
famous ** pillaging, insults, and dis- 
orders ” daily exercised by the foreign 
soldiery ; stating that the burthen had 
become intolerable, and that the in- 
habitants of Marienburg, and of many 
other large towns and villages, had 
absolutely abandoned their homes 
rather than remain any longer exposed 
to such insolence and oppression.^ 

The King, already enraged, was 
furious at the presentation of this 
petition. He arose from his seat, and 
rushed impetuously from the assembly, 
demanding of the members as he went, 
whether he too, as a Spaniard, was 
expected immediately to leave the 
land, and to resign aU authority over 
it.* The Duke of Savoy made use of 
this last occasion in which he appeared 
in publie as Regent, violently to re- 
buke the estates for the indignity thus 
offered to their sovereign.^ 

It could not be forgotten, however, 
by nobles and burghers, who had not 
yet been crushed by the long course 
of oppression which was in store for 
them, that there .had been a day when 
Philip’s ancestors had been more 
humble in their deportment in the 
face of the provincial authorities. His 
great-grandfather, Maximilian, kept in 
durance by the citizens of Bruges ; his 
great-grandmother, Mary of Bur^ndy, 
with streaming eyes and disheveU^ 
hair, supplicating in the market-place 
for the lives of her treacherous am- 
bassadors, were wont to hold a less 
imperious language to the delegates of 
the states. 

This burst of ill temper on the part 

1 Meteren, 1. 24. Bor. 1. 22. Wafironaer, 
vi. 48-'52. ** Bemonstranco addressSo au 

roy par Iss ctats generaulx pour le ronvoi 
. dos troupes etrangeres ot pour qtie les affaires 
fessent administi ees deravis des Seigneurs.’* 

— Oachord. Documents luMits, L 825-826. 

>W{^naer, vi. 62. Compare Vander 
Haer, ^ Subimtum de sede Begem sorrexiase 
ft so digresso,” etc.— viil. 110. 
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of the monarch was, however, succeed- 
ed by a different humour. It was still 
thought advisable to dissemble, and to 
return rather an expostulatory than a 
peremptory answer to the remonstance 
of the States-General, Accordingly, a 
paper of a singular tone was, after the 
delay of a few days, sent into the as- 
sembly. In this message it was stated 
that the King was not desirous of 
placing strangers in the government — 
a fact which was proved by the ap- 
pointment of the Duchess., Margaret ; 
that the Spanish infantry Ivas neces- 
sary to protecjt the land from invasion; 
that the remnant of foreign troops 
only amounted to three or four thou- 
sand men, who claimed considerable 
arrears of pay, but that the amount 
due would be forwarded to them im- 
mediately after his Majesty’s return to 
Spain. It was suggested that the 
troops would serve as an escort for 
Don Carlos when he should arrive iu 
the Netherlands, although the King 
would have been glad to carry them 
to Spain in his fleet, had he known 
the wishes of the estates in time. He 
would, however, pay for their support 
himself, although they were to act 
solely for the good of tlie provinces. 
He observed, moreover, that he had 
selected two seigniors of the provinces, 
the Prince of Orange and Count Eg- 
mont, to take command of these 
foreign troops, and he promised faith- 
fully that, in the course of three f>r 
four months at furthest, they should 
all be withdrawn,^ 

On the same day in which the 
estates had assembled at Ghent, Philip 
had addressed an elaborate letter to 
the grand council of Mechlin, the su- 
preme court of the provinces, and to 
the various provincial councils and 
tribunals of the whole coimtiy.® The 
object of. the communication was to 
give his final orders on the subject of 

• Vander Haer, uW sup. 

< “ Beponse du Roy la Romontranco,” 
etc.— Documents luMits, i. 826-329. 

* Lettre do Phil, II. au grand consoii do 
Mahnos par laquelle fl lui fait connaitre son 
inton-tiou aur lo fhit de la religion ot do 1 ex- 
tirpation dos heresies, 8 Aoflt, 1669,— Doca* 
menu InfidlU. L 332-889. 
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the edictS; and for the execution of 
all heretics in the most universal and 
summary manner. He gave stringent 
and unequivocal instructions that these 
decrees for burning, strangling, and 
burying alive, should be fulfilled to 
the letter. He ordered all judicial 
officers and magistrates “ to be curious 
to inquire on all sides as to the execu- 
tion of the placards,” stating his inten- 
tion that “the utmost rigour should 
be employed without any respect of 
persons, “ and that not only “ the 
transgressors should be proceeded 
igainst, but also the judges who 
should prove remiss in their prosecu- 
tion of heretics.” ^ He alluded to a 
False opinion which had gained cur- 
ency, that the edicts were only in- 
tended against Anabaptists. Correcting 
this error, he stated that they were to 
56 “ enforced against all sectaries, 
vithout any distinction or mercy, who 
night be spotted merely with the 
irrors introduced by Luther.” ^ 

The King, notwithstanding the vio- 
ent scenes in the assembly, took leave 
)f the estates at another meeting with 
ipparent cordiality. His dissatisfaction 
vaa sufficiently manifest, but it ex- 
)re88ed itself principally against indi- 
dduals. His displeasure at the course 
>ursued by the leading nobles, parti- 
lularly by the Prince of Orange, was 
ilready no secret. 

Philip, soon after the atljoumment 
'f the assembly, had completed the 
)reparation8 for his departure. At 
•liddelburg he was met by the agree- 
hle intelligence that the Pope had 
onsented to issue a bull for the crea- 
ion of the new bishoprics which he 
iesired for the Netherlands. ^ This 
'nportant subject wiU be resumed in 
uother chapter ; for the present wo ac- 
omjxony the King to Flushing, whence 
^ee t was to set sail for Spain. He 

' ” — Que VOU8 Boyea curieulx pour 
0 U 8 suquerir si k tons oostels I'execution se 
-ra tontro ceulx qui y centre vlendront 
“luelle execution nous entendons et voulons 
B lace avec toute rl^eur et ians y respecter 
wsouneqiii que ce soit, et de prooeder non 
suiiement contre les tranagresseure mais 
contre les juge# qui vouldroient user 
Missimulation etconniranoe,” etc., etc. — 

* “ — Contre ceuiz qu* urroient estre 


was escorted thither by the Duchess 
Regent, the Duke of Savoy, and by 
many of the most eminent personages 
of the provinces.** Among others, Wil- 
liam of Oi-ango wa^%i attendance to 
witness the final departure of the 
King, and to pay bim bis farewell 
respects. As Philip was proceeding 
on board the ship which was to bear 
him for ever from the Netherlands, 
his eyes lighted upon the Prince. His 
displeasure could no longer be re- 
strained. With angry face he turned 
upon him, and bitterly reproached him 
for having thwarted all his plans by 
means of his secret intrigues. William 
replied with humility that everything 
which hafl taken place had been done 
through the regular and natural move- 
ments of the states. Upon this the 
King, boiling with rage, seized the 
Prince by th^e wrist, and shaking it 
violently, exclaimed in Spanish, “No 
los estados, ma vos, vos, vosJ” — Not 
the estates, but you, you, you I — ^re- 
peating thrice the word “vos,” which is 
as disrespectful and uncourteous in 
Spanish as “toi ” in French.® 

After this severe and public insult, 
the Prince of Orange did not go on 
board his Majesty’s vessel, but con- 
tented himself with wishing Philip, 
from the shore,® a fortunate journey. 
It may be doubted, moreover, wbethei 
he would not have made a sudden and 
compulsory voyage to Spain had ho 
ventured his person in the ship, and 
whether, under the circumstances, he 
w'ould have been likfeiy to effect as 
speedy a return. His caution served 
lum then as it was destined to do on 
many future occasions, and Philip left 
the Netherlands with this parting ex- 
plosion of hatred against the man who, 
as he perhaps instinctively felt, was 
destined to circumvent his measures 
and resist his tyran ny to the last. 

Beullement entachez dcs articlea ct erreurs 
introduitz et sousteiius par le diet Luthere.** 
— S87. 

» Hopper, Rec. et. Mem., p. 21, c. 11. 

4 Vander Vynckt, i. 140. 

» M6moire8 de I’Aubery du Maxirier (Mau- 
rier, 1680), p. 9, who relates the anecdote 
upon the authority of bis father, who bad it 
from a gentlenian present at the Boenev s 
friend of the Fiinod of Orange. 
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Tlie fleet, wliich consisted of ninety 
veasds, BO well provisioned that, among 
other matters, fifteen thousand capons 
were put on board,_ according to the 
Antwerp chronic^r,^ set sail upon the 
26th August (1^9), from Flushing.® 
The voyage proved tempestuous, so 
that much of the rich tapestry and 
other merchandise which had been 
accumulated by Charles and Philip was 
lost. Some of the vessels foundered; 
to save others it was necessary to 
lighten the cargo, and “ to enrobe the 
roaring waves with the silks,’* for 
which the Netherlands were so famous; 
so that it was said that Philip and his 
father had impoverished the e<arth only 
to enrich the ocean. ^ The fleet had 
been laden with much valuable pro- 
perty, because the King had deter- 
mined to fix for the future the wander- 
ing capital of his dominions in Spain. 
Philip landed in safety, however, at 
Laredo, on the 8th September.^ His 
escape from imminent peril confirmed 
liira in the great purpose to which he | 
had consecrated his existence. He 
believed himself to have been reserved 
from shipwreck only because a mighty 
mission had been confided to him ; and 
lest his enthusiasm against heresy 
should languish, his eyes were soon 
feasted, upon his arrival in his native 
country, with the spectacle of an arUo- 
dafL 

Early in January of this year, the 
King being persuaded that it was ne- 
cessary everywhere to use additional 
means to check the alarming spread of 
Lutheran opinions, h;( I .vritteu to the 
Pope for authority to increase, if that 
were possible, the stringency of the 
Spanish Inquisition. The pontiff, 
nothing loath, had accordingly uBuud 
a bull directed to the Inquisitor-Gene- 
ral, Valdez, by which he was instructed 
to consign to the flames all priwners 
whatever, even those who were not 
accused of having relapsed.”® Great 
preparations had been made to strike 

' Meteren, 1. 25. 

•Ibid. 

• Meteren, 1. 25, Hoofd, I 37. Onmpara 
Oabrera, v. 285. 

• 1 . 22 . 

* ** King and the Inquisitor never 

«wnjn>tted any other evil," says Lloreote 
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terror into the hearts of heretics by a 
series of horrible exhibitions, in the 
course of which the numerous victims, 
many of them persons of high rank, 
distinguished learning, and exemplary 
lives, who had long been languishing 
in the dungeons of the holy office, 
were to be consigned to the flames. 
The first auto-da-f4 had been consum- 
mated at Valladolid on the 21at May 
(1559), in the absence of the King, of 
course, but in the presence of the 
royal family and the principal notabi- 
lities, civil, ecclesiastical, and military. 
The Pi'incess Regent, seated bn her 
throne close to the scaffold, had held 
on high the holy sword. The Arch- 
bishop of Seville, followed by the 
ministers of the Inquisition and by 
the victims, had arrived in solemn 
procession at the “ cadahalso,” where, 
after the usual sermon in praise of the 
holy office and in denunciation of 
heresy, he had administered the oath 
to the Infante, who had duly sworn 
upon the crucifix to maintain for ever 
the sacred Inquisition and the apostolic 
decrees. The Archbishop had then 
cried aloud, “ So may God prosper your 
Highnesses and your estates ^ after 
which the men and women who formed 
i the object of the show had been cast 
into the flames.® It being afterwards 
I ascertained that the King himself 
I would soon be enabled to return to 
Spain, the next festival was reserved 
as a fitting celebration for his arrival 
Upon the 8th October, accordingly, 
another auto-da took place at Valla- 
dolid. The King, with his sister and 
his son, the high officers of state, the 
foreign ministers, and all the nobility 
of the kingdom, were present, together 
with an immense concourse of soldiery, 
clergy, and populace. The sermon 
was preached by the Bishop of Cueu 9 a. 
When it was finished, Inquisitor 
General Valdez cried with a loiid voice, 
"0 Go4 make iSpeed to help us ! ”“ 
The King then drew his swbrd 

“this alone would bo suflloient to consign 
their names to eternal infamy." 

• Cabrera, v. 236, sqq. tlorcnte. Hist. 
Orlt doflnquis., ii. 

f Cabrera, iv. 300. 

•Ibid, 

• “ Domine adjura n-'* »•— Gabrarn. r. 335 
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Valdez, advancing to the platform 
upon which Philip was seated, pro- 
ceeded to read the protestation : " Your 
Majesty swears by the cross of the 
sword, whereon your royal hand re- 
poses, that you will give all necessary 
favour to the holy office of the Inqui- 
sition against heretics, apostates, and 
those who favour them, and will de- 
nounce and inform against all those 
who, to your royal knowledge, shall 
act or speak against the faith,” ^ The 
King answered aloud, I swear it," 
and signed the paper. The oath was 
read to the whole assembly by an 
officer of the Inquisition. Thirteen 
distinguished victims were then burned 
alive before the monarch's eyes, be- 
sides one body which a friendly death 
bad snatched from the hands of the 
holy office, and the effigy of another 
person who had been condemned, al- 
though not yet tried or even appre- 
hended. Among the sufferers was 
Carlos de Sessa, a young noble of dis- 
tinguished character and abilities, who 
said to the King aa he passed by the 
throne to the stake, ** How can you 
thus look on and permit me to be 
burned ? " Philip then made the ; 
memorable reply, carefully recorded 
by his historiographer and panegyrist ; 

1 " Domiue adjuva nos."— Cabrera, v. 235. 

^ " Yo traer6 lena para quemar a mi h^o 
si fuere tan male oomo vos.”— Cabi-era, v. 
236. 

> Hoofd, i. 27. Heterem 1 26. Bor, I 23. 


1 would carry the wood to bum my 
own son withal, were he as wicked as 
you."* 

In Seville, immediately afterwards; 
another auto^da-fi ffus held, in which 
fifty living heretics were burned, be- 
sides the bones of Doctor Constantine 
Ponce de la Fuente, once the friend 
chaplain, and almoner of Philip’s 
father. This learned and distinguished 
ecclesiastic had been released from a 
dreadful dungeon by a fortunate fevlfer. 
The holy office, however, not content 
with punishing his corpse, wreaked 
also an impotent and ludicrous malice 
upon his effigy, A stuffed figure, at- 
tired in his robes, and with its arms 
extended in the attitude which was 
habitual with him in prayer, was 
placed upon the scaffold among the 
living victims, and then cast into the 
flames, that bigotry might enjoy 0 
fantastic triumph over the grave. 

Such were the religious ceremoniea 
with which Philip celebrated his escape 
from shipwreck, and his marriage with 
Isabella of France, immediately after- 
wards solemnized. These human vic- 
tims, chained and burning at the 
stake, were the blazing torches which 
lighted the monarch* to his nuptial 
couch.^ 

De Thou, iii. 410-413, xxiil Cabrera, iv. 
209, and v. 235, sqq,— Compare L'orente 
(Hist. Grit, de I’lnquia. ii. xviil. xx. and 
xxi.), who has corrected Eiany errors madr, 
by preoeding historians. 
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Mabqaret of Parma, newly appointed 
Regent of the Netherlands, was the 
natural daughter of Charles the Fifth, 
and his eldest-bom child. Her mother, 
of a respectable family called Van der 
Qenst, in Oudenarde, had been adopted 
and brought up by the distinguished 
house of Hoogstraaten. Peculiar cir- 
cumstances, not necessary to relate at 
length, had palliated the fault to which 
Margaret oWed her imperial origin, and 
gave the child almost a legitimate claim 
upon its father's protection. The claim 
was honourably acknowledged. Mar- 
garet was in her infancy placed by the 
Emperor in the charge of his paternal 
aunt, Margaret of Savoy, then Regent 
of the provinces. Upon the death of 
that princess, the child wd& intrusted 
to the care of the Emperor's sister, 
Mary, Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
who had succeeded to the government, 
and who occupied it until the abdica- 
tion. The huntress-queen communi- 
cated her tastes to her youthjful niece, 
and Maigaret soon outrlvalled her in* 
itructraas. The ardour with which 


she pursued the stag, and the coura- 
geous horsemanship which she always 
displayed, proved her, too, no degenerate 
descendant of Mary of Burgundy. Her 
education for the dGstinguished position 
in which she had somewliat surrepti- 
tiously been placed, was at least not 
neglected m this particular. When, 
soon after the memorable sack of Rome, 
the Pope and the Emperor had been 
reconciled, and it had been decided 
that the Medici family should be 
elevated upon the ruins of Florentine 
liberty, Margaret's hand was conferred 
in marriage upon the pontiff's nephew 
Alexander. The wretched profligate 
who was thus selected to mate with 
the Emperor's eldest-bom child, and 
to appropriate the fair demesnes of the 
Tuscan republic, was nominally the 
offspimg of Lorenzo de Medici by a 
Moorish slave, although generally re- 
puted a bastard of the Pope himself. 
The nuptials were celebrated with 
great pomp at Najllw, where the 
Emperor rode at the tourjMunent in 
the guise of a Moorish warrior, 
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Florence splendid festdvities had also 
been held, which were troubled with 
omens believed to be highly unfavour- 
able. Itiuu;^y;needed^^^ 

oiLe^6 to proclaim thfi . marriage ill- 
8tarred,which unitedUa child o£ twelve 
years with a worn-out debauchee of 
twenty-seven. Fortunately for Mar- 
garet, the funereal portents proved 
true. Her husband, within the first 
year of their wedded life, fell a victim 
to his own profligacy, and was assassi- 
nated by his kinsman, Lorenzino de 
Medici. Cosmo, his successor in the 
tyranny of Florence, waa desirous of 
succeeding to the hand of Mai’garet, 
but the politic Emperor, tliinking that 
he had already done enough to conciliate 
that house, waa inclined to bind to hia 
interests the family which now occupied 
the papal throne. Margaret waa ac- 
cordingly, a few years afterwards, 
united to Ottavio Famese, nephew of 
Paul the Third. It waa still her fate 
to be unequally matched. Having, 
while still a child, been wedded to a 
man of more than twice her years, she 
was now, at the age of twenty, united 
to an immature youth of thirteen. 
She conceived so strong an aversion to 
her new husband, that it became im- 
possible for them to live together in 
peace. Ottavio accordingly went to 
the wars, and in 1541 accompanied the 
Emperor in bis memorable expedition 
to Barbary. 

Humours of disaster by battle and 
tempest reaching Europe before the 
results of the expedition were accu- 
rately known, reports that the Emperor 
had been lost in a storm, and that the 
young Ottavio h^ j^erished with him, 
awakened remorse m the bosom of 
Margaret. It iwemed'lb her t^ 
nad been driven forth by domestio 
inclemency to fall a victm to the 
elements. When, however, ^the IrufH 
oecaiue known, and it was ascertained 
that her husband, although still living, 
ving c^mgerously ill in the charge 
m the Emperor, the repugnance which 
been foimded upoif his extreme 
'outh chaoged^o passionate fondness. 


His absence, and his faithful military 
attendance upon her father, caused a 
revulsion in her feelings, and awakened 
her admiration. When Ottavio, now 
created Duke of Parma and Piacenza, 
returned to Rome, he was received by 
his wife with open arms. Their imion 
was soon blessed with twins, and but 
for a certain imperiousness of disposi- 
tion which Margaret had inherited from 
her father, and which she was too apt 
to exercise even upon her hu^and, the 
marriage would have been sufficiently 
fortunate.^ 

Various considerations pointed her 
out to Philip as a suitable person for 
the office of Regent, although there 
seemed some mystery about the ap- 
pointment which demanded explana- 
tion. It was thought that her birth 
would make her acceptable to the 
people ; but, perhaps, the secret reason 
with Philip was, that she alone of all 
other candidates would be amenable 
to the control of the churchman in 
whose hand he intended placing the 
real administration of the provinces. 
Moreover, her husband was very de- 
sirous that the citadel of Piacenza, stilj 
garrisoned by Spanish troops, should 
be surrendered to him. Philip was 
disposed to conciliate the Duke, but 
unwilling to give up the fortress. He 
felt that Ottavio would be flattered by 
the nomination of his wife to so im- 
portant an office, and be not too much 
difisatisfled at finding himself relieved 
for a time from her imperious fond' 
ness. Her residence in the Nether- 
lands would guarantee domestic tran- 
quillity to her husband, rCnd peace in 
Italy to the King. Margaret WQuld 
be a hostage for the fidelity of the 
Duke, who had, moreover, given hia 
eldest son to Philip to be educated in 
his service. 

She was about thirty-seven years of 
age when she arrived in the Nether- 
lands, with the reputation of possess- 
ing high talents, and a proud and 
energetic character.* She was an en- 
thusiastic Catholic, and had sat at the 
feet of Loyola, who had been her con- 
fessor and spiritual guide. She felt a 

I Strada,i. 48 
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jjreater horror for heretics than for 
any other species of malefactors, and 
looked np to her father^s bloody edicts 
as if they had been special revelations 
from on high. She was most strenuous 
in her observance of Roman rites, and 
was accustomed to wash the feet of 
twelve virgins every holy week, and to 
endow them ip marriage aftenvarda.1 
Her acquirements, save that of the 
art of horsemanship, were not remark- 
able. 

Carefully educated in the Machia- 
vellian and Medicean school of politics, 
she was versed in that “dissimula- 
tion,’* to which liberal Anglo-Saxons 
give a shorter name, but which formed 
the main substance of statesmanship 
at the Court of Charles and Philip. In 
other respects her accompUshments 
were but meagre, and she had little 
acquaintance with any -language but 
Italian. Her personal appearance, 
which was masculine, but not without 
a certain grand and imperial fascina- 
tion, harmonised with the opinion 
generally entertained of her charac- 
ter. The famous nmust^phejupon her 
upper lip* was supposed to indicate 
autV.ority and virility of purpose, an 
impression which was confirmed by 
the circumstance that she was liable 
to severe attacks of gout, a disorder 
usually considered more appropriate to 
the sterner sex.* 

Such were the previous career and 
public reputation of the Duchess Mar- 
garet. It remains to be unfolded 
whether her character and endow- 
ments, as ej^emplified in her new po- 
sition, were to justify the choice of 
Philip. 

The members of the state coimcil, 
as already observed, were Berlaymont, 
Viglius, Arras, Orange, and Egmont. 

The first was, likewise, chief of the 
finance department. Most of the 
Catholic writers described him as a 
noble of loyal and highly honourable 
chtoaoter. Those of the Protestant 
party, on the contrary, uniformly de- 
nemnoed him as greedy, avaricious, and 
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extremely sanguinaiy. That he was a 
brave and devoted soldier, a blttei 
Papist, and an inflexible a^erent to 
the royal cause, has never been die* 
puted. The Baron, himself, with his 
four coura^o\xs and accomplished sons, 
were ever in the front ranks to defend 
the crown against the nation. It 
must be confessed, however, that fa- 
natical loyalty loses most of the ro- 
mance with which genius and poetry 
have so often hallowed the sentiment, 
when the “legitimate” prince foi 
whom the sword is drawn is not only 
an alien in tongue and blood, but filled 
with undisguised hatred for the Ismd 
he claims to rule. 

Viglius van Aytta van Zuichexh was 
I a learned Frisian, born, according to 
some writers, of “ boors’ degree, but 
having no inclination for booria[ 
work,”^ According to other authori- 
ties, which the President himself fa- 
voured, he was of noble origin ; but 
whatever his race, it is certain that, 
whether gentle or simple, it derived its 
first and only • historical illustration 
from his remarkable talents and ac- 
quirements. These in early youth 
were so great as to acquire the com- 
mendation of Erasmus. He had 
studied in Louvain, Paris, and Padua, 
had refused the tutorship of Philip 
when that prince was still a child, and 
had afterwards filled a professorship at . 
Ingolstadt. After rejecting several 
offers of promotion from the Emperor, 
he had at last accepted in 1642 a scat 
in the council of Mechlin, of which 
body ho had become president in 
1645. He had been one of the peace 
commissioners to France in 1568, and 
was now president of the, privy coun- 
cil, a member of the state council, and 
of the inner and secret committee of 


that board, called the Consulta. Much 
o^um was attached to his name for 
his share in the composition of the 
famous edict of 1560. The rough 
draught was usually attributed to his 
pen, but he complained bitterly, in 
letters written at this thne, of injus- 


* “Neo deerat »liquB m«ttto iuperioriqu« 

labello barbuh^ £x. qua ririUs el non ma^ 
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tice dond li!m in tlds respect, add 
maintained that he had endeavoured, 
without success, to, induce the Em- 
peror to mitigate the severity of the 
edict. One does not feel veiy strongly 
inclined to accept his excuses, however, 
when his general opinions on the sub- 
ject of religion are remembered. He 
was most bigoted in precept and prac- 
tice. Eeligious liberty he regarded as 
the most detestable and baleful of doc- 
trines; heresy he denounced as the 
most unpardonable of crimes. 

From no man’s mouth flowed more 
bitter or more elegant commonplaces 
than from that of the learned presi- 
dent against those blackest of male- 
factors, the men who claimed within 
their own walls the right to worship 
God according to their own con- 
Bciences. For a common person, not 
learned in law or divinity, to enter 
into his closet, to shut the door, and 
to pray to Him who seeth in secret, 
was, in his opinion, to open wide the 
gate of destruction for all the land, and 
to bring in the Father of Evil at once 
to fly away with the whole population, 
body and soul. If every man,” said 
he to Hopper, ** is to believe what he 
liked in his own house, we shall have 
hearth gods and tutelar divinities^ 
again, the country will swarm with a 
thousand errors and sects, and very 
few there -will be, I fear, who will 
allow themselves to be enclosed in the 
Bheepfold of Christ. I have ever con- 
sidered this opinion,” continued the 
president, *nhe most pernicious of 
all They who hold it have a con- 
tempt for all religion, and are neither 
Jnore nor less than atheists. This 
vague, fireside liberty should be by 
every possible means extirpated ; 
therefore did Christ institute shep- 
berds to drive his wandering sheep 
back into the fold of the true Church; 
thus only can we guard the lambs 
against the ravening wolveis^ .and pre- 
vent them being parried away from 
flock of Christ to the flock of 
^lial. Libei^ of religion, or of con- 

” — — lai^ lemurcMiKiafli*’ etc.-^Ep, ad 

viglii Bnlsfc. ad Joaoh. Hopperom, p. 
'21. 422 — Compare Vlt Viglli ab fpeo Vlgllo 


science, as they call it, ought never to 
be tolerated.”* 

This was the cant with which 
Viglius was ever ready to feed not 
only his faithful Hopper, but all the 
world beside. The president was na- 
turally anxious that the fold of Christ 
should be intrusted to none but regu- 
lar shepherds, for he looked forward 
to taking one of the most lucrative 
crooks into his own hand, when he 
should retire from his secular career. 

It is now necessary to say a feAv in- 
troductory words concerning the man 
who, from this time forth, begins to 
rise upon the history of his country 
with daily increasing grandeur and 
influence. William of Nassau, Prince 
of Orange, although still young in 
years, is already the central peraonage 
about whom the events and the cha- 
racters of the epoch most naturally 
group themselves ; destined as he is 
to become more and more with each 
succeeding year the vivifying source of 
light, strength, and national life to a 
whole people. 

The Nassau family first emerges 
into distinct existence in the middle 
of the eleventh century. It divides 
itself almost as soon as known into 
two great branches. The elder re- 
mained in Germany, ascended the im- 
perial throne in the thirteenth cen- 
tury in the person of Adolph of 
Nassau, and gave to the country many 
electors, bishops, and generals. The 
younger and more illustrious branch 
retained the modest property and 
petty sovereignty of Nassau Dillen- 
bourg, but at the same time trans- 
planted itself to the Netherlands, 
where it attained at an early period to 
great power and large possessions. 
The ancestors of William, as Dukes of 
Gueldres, had begun to exorcise sove- 
reignty in the provinces four centuries 
before Hie ad^nt of the house of 
Burgundy.* That overshadowing fa- 
mily afterwards numbered the Nether- 
land Nassaus among its most stanoh 
and powerful adherents* Engelbert 

Script, (apud Hoynck, b) 1-88; ViglU 
Epist, ecloct, ad Blversos, oxlviil. ; Levensb. 
X4^erL Man. ea Vrouw., iv. 76-82 ; Vandcr 
Vynckt, 1.127. • » Apologle d’Orango, i2. 
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the Second was distinguished in the 
turbulent councils and in the battle- 
fields of Charles the Bold, and 
aftewarda the unwavering supporter of 
Maximilian, in court and camp. Dying 
childless, he was succeeded by his 
brother John, whose two sons, Henry 
and William of Nassau, divided the 
great inheritance after their father's 
death. William succeeded to the 
German estates, became a convert to 
Protestantism, and introduced the Re- 
formation into his dominions. Henry, 
tlie eldest son, received the family pos- 
sessions and titles in Luxembourg, 
Brabant, Flanders, and Holland, and 
distinguished himself as much aa his 
imcle Engelbert, in the service of the 
Burgundo- Austrian house. The confi- 
dential friend of Charles the Fifth, 
whose governor he had been in that 
Emperor’s boyhood, he was ever his 
most efficient and reliable adherent. 
It was he whose influence placed the 
imperial crown upon the head of 
Charles.^ In 1515 he espoused Claudia 
de Chalons, sister of Prince Philibert 
of Orange, " in order,” as he wrote to 
his father, to be obedient to his im- 
perial Majesty, to please the King of 
France, and mort particularly for the 
iuike of his oion honowr and profit'*^ 
His son Rdnd de Nassau-Chalons suc- 
ceej^led Philibert. The little princi- 
pality of Orange, so pleasantly situated 
betw^n Provence and Dauphiny, but 
in such dangerous proximity to the 
seat of the “ Babylonian captivity” of 
the Popes at Avignon, thus passed to 
the family at Nassau. The title was 
of high antiquity.' Already in the 
reign of Charlemagne, Guillaume au 
Court-Nez, or William with the Short 
Nose,” had defended the little town 
of Orange again^ 4be assaults of the 
Saracens. The interest and authority 
acquired in the demesnes thus pre* 
icrved^by hie valour , became exten- 

I — *.4yest lui qul la couromie 
imperiale 8ur la teste dePmnpereur .... 
d persuada lea electeura^ preferer TBrn- 
pereiir an Rci de France. . . . Bt comme 
il est nu^ire k un chacun que ce^ oouronne 
imperiale a eat4 le pent qui par apres a Met 
paas^e & lEuipereur pour taut de oon- 
qu€«t«i,’»etc.-.Apologie, 23. 
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sive, and in process of time heredb 
tary in his race. The principality 
became an absolute and free sove* 
reignty,® and had already descended, 
in de&nce of the Salic law, through 
the three distinct families of Orange, 
Baux, and Chalons. 

In 1544, Prince Ednd died at the 
Emperor's feet in the trenches of 
Saint Dizier. Having no legitimate 
children, he left all his titles and 
estates to his cousin-german, Wifiiam 
of Nassau, son of his father’s bi^tilier 
William, who thus at the age- of 
eleven years became William the 
Ninth of Orange. For this child, 
whom the future was to summon to 
such high destinies and such |teroio 
sacriflees, the past and present seemed 
to have gathered riches and power to- 
gether from many sources. He was 
the descendant of the Othos, the 
Engelberts, and the Henries, of the 
Netherlands, the representative of the 
Philiberts and the R^n^s of France; 
the chief of a house, humbler in re^ 
somces and position in Germany, but 
still of ^gh rank, and which had al- 
ready done good service to humabity 
by being among the first to embrace 
the great principles of the Reforma- 
tion. 

His father, younger brother of the 
Emperor’s friend Henry, was called 
William the Rich — ^he was, however, 
only rich in children. Of these he 
had five sons and seven daughters by 
his wife Juliana of Stolberg. She 
was a person of most exempkry cha- 
racter and unaffected piety. She in- 
stilled into the min^ of all her chil- 
dren the elements of that devotional 
sentiment which was her own striking 
characteristic, and it was destined that 
the seed sown early should increase to 
an abundant harvest. Nothing can 
be more tender or more touolbing than 
the letters which still fr om her 

van Vrancryk ends sonderline om n^or 
eeren en de proufiyts wille.**— Amoldi, Hist 
Denk., p. f87. Groeu v. Prinstorer, Ar 
chives, ete., i. 64*, note 2. 

• * “ Et moinsm'ail(l*Bmpereur)p«a 

avoriser en mon princlpamU d Orange, ou 
il n'svoit rien d veoir nl lui ni prince 
oonque, le tenant en souveraineti nue ei 
absolutk oe que ped d’sutces seigneurs pour- 
ront dire.”— Apd^s^* 
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hand, written to her illustrious sons 
in hours of anxiety Or anguisLi and to 
the last, recommending to them with 
as much earnest simplicity as if they 
were still little children at her knee, 
to rely always in the midst of the 
trials and dangers which were to beset 
their paths through life, upon the 
great hand of God. Among the mo- 
thers of great men, Juliana of Stdl- 
berg deserves a foremost place, and it 
is no slight eulogy that she was worthy 
to have been the mother of William of 
Orange and of Lewie, Adolphus, Henry, 
aiidJohn of Nassau- 
At the age of eleven years, William 
haring thus unexpectedly succeeded to 
great possessions, was sent from 
hSf .father's roof to be educated in 
IBrii^els. No destiny seemed to lie 
before the young prince but an educa- 
tion at the Emperor’s court, to be 
followed by military adventures, em- 
bassies, riceroyalties, and a life of 
luxury and magnificence. At a very 
oarly age he came, accordingly, as a 
page into the Emperor’s family. Charles 
recognised, with his customary quick- 
ness, the remarkable character of the 
boy. At fifteen, William was the in- 
timate, almost confidential friend of 
the Emperor, who prided himself, 
above all other gifts, on his power of 
reading and of using men. The youth 
was so constant an attendant upon his 
imperial chief that even when inter- 
views with the highest personages, and 
upon the gravest affairs, were taking 
place, Charles would never suffer him 
to be considered superfluous or intni- 
fiive. There seemed to be no secrets 
which the Emperor held too high for 
the comprehension or discretion of his 
page. His perceptive and reflective 
faculties, naturally of remarkable keen- 
ness and depth, thus acquired a preco- 
and extraordinary development, 
was brought up behind the curtain 
ei that groat stage where the world’s 
^mas were daily enacted. The ma- 
cmnery and the masks which produced 
ae grand delusions of history had no 
deceptions fo^ him. CarefuUy to ob- 
men’s aotloiis, and silent^ to 


ponder upon their motives, was the 
favourite occupation of the Prince dup* 
ing his apprenticeship at court. As 
he advanced to man’s estate, he woa 
selected by the Emperor for the high- 
est duties. Charles, whose only merit, 
so far as the provinces were concerned, 
was in having been born in Ghent, and 
that by an ignoble accident, was glad 
to employ this representative of so 
many great Netherland houses, in the 
defence of the land. Before the Prince 
was twenty -one ho was appointed 
general-in-chief of the army on the 
French frontier, in the absence of the 
Duke of Savoy. The post was coveted 
by many most distinguished soldiers — 
the Counts of Buren, Bossu, Lalaing, 
Aremberg, Meghem, and particularly 
by Count Egrnontj;^! yet Charles shewed 
his extraordinary confidence in tae 
Prince of Orange, by selecting him 
for the station, although he had hardly 
reached maturity, and was moreover 
absent in France. The young Prince 
acquitted himself of his Iiigh command 
in a manner which justified his appoint- 
ment. 

It was the Prince’s shoulder upon 
which the Emperor leaned at the ab- 
dication ; the Prince’s hand which bore 
the imperial insignia of the discrowned 
monarch to Ferdinand, at Augsburg. 
With these duties his relations with 
Charles were ended, and those with 
Philip begun. He was with the army 
during the hostilities which were soon 
after resumed in Picardy ; he was the 
secret negotiator of the preliminary 
arrangement with France, soon after- 
wards confirmed by the triumphant 
treaty of April 1659. He had con- 
ducted these initiatory conferences 
with the Constable Montmorency and 
Marshal da Saint Andrd with great 
sagacity, although hardly a man in 
years, and by so doing he had laid 
Philip under deep obligations. The 
King was so inexpressibly anxious for 
peace that he would have been capable 
of conducting a treaty upon ahnost 
any terms. He assured the Prince 
that ^Hhe greatest service he could 
render him in this world was to make 
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peace> and that be desired to have It 
at any price whatever, so eager waa he 
to return to Spain.” ^ To the envoy 
Suriano, Philip had held the same lan- 
guage. “Oh, Ambassador,” said he, 
“ I wish peace on any terms, and if the 
King of BVance had not sued for it, I 
would have begged for it myself.” * 
With such impatience on the part of 
the sovereign, it certainly manifested 
diplomatic abilities of a high character 
in the Prince, that the treaty nego- 
tiated it>y him amoimted to a capitula- 
ticm by France.. He was one of the 
hostages selected by Henry for the due 
execution of the treaty, and while in 
France made that remarkable discovery 
whicL was to colour his life. While 
hunting with the King in the forest 
of Vincennes, the Prince and Henry 
found themselves alone together, and 
separated from the rest of the com- 
pany. The French monarch’s mind 
was full of the great scheme which 
had just secretly been formed by 
Philip and himself, to extirpate Pro- 
testantism by a general extirpation of 
Protestants. Philip had been most 
anxious to conclude the public treaty 
with France, that he might be the 
sooner able to negotiate that secret 
conventioii by which he and his Most 
Christian Majesty were solemnly to 
bind themselves to massacre all the 
converts to the new religion in France 
and the Netherlands, This conspiracy 
of the two Kings against their subjects 
was the matter nearest the hearts of 
both. The Duke of Alva, a fellow 
hostage with Williapi of Orange, was 
the plenipotentiary to conduct this 
more important arrangement. The 
French monarch, somewhat impru- 
dently imagining that the Prince was 
also a party to the plot, opened the 
whole subject to him without refflerve. | 
He complained of the constantlydn* 
creasing numbers of sectaries in His 
kingdom, and protests that his con- 
science would never be easy, noi* bis 
state secure, until his realm i^nuld 
delivered of “ that acciursed vermm.” | 
^ l d’Orange,^ 

* Se ben era oosl poco honoi^le 

fti frao e^queUa chMo ser&ul al Settembie 
pessato che mi disae S. M., neireaerdto oun 
quMte parole 6 slmill; o Imbasciatore, to 
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A civil revolution, under pretext of a 
religious refonnation, was nis constant 
apprehension, particularly Since so 
many notable personages, the realm, 

and even princes of thd blood, were 
already tainted with heresy. Never- 
theless, with the favour of heaven, and 
the assistance of his sou and bitkher 
PJ>ilip, he hoped soon to be master of 
the rebels. The King then proceeded, 
with cynical minuteness, to lay before 
his discreet companion the particulars 
of the royal plot, and the manner in 
which all heretics, whether high or 
humble, were to be discovered and 
massacred at the most convenient 
season. For the furtherance of the 
scheme in the Netherlands, it 
understood that the Spanish regiments 
would be exceedingly efficient. The 
Prince, although horror-struck and in- 
dignant at the royal revelations, held 
his peace, and kept his countenance. 
The King was not aware that, in open- 
ing this delicate negotiation to Alva’s 
colleague and Philip’s plenipotentiary, 
he had given a warning of inestimable 
value to the man who had been bom 
to resist the machinations of Philip and 
of Alva. William of Orange earned 
the surname of “ the Silent,” from the 
manner in which he received these 
communications of Henry without re- 
vealing to the monarch, by wonl or 
look, the enormous blunder which he 
had committed. His purpose was 
fixed from that hour. A few d.ya 
afterwards he obtained permission 
to visit the Netherlands, where he 
took measures to excite, with all his 
influence, the strongest ahd most gene- 
ral opposition to the continued pre- 
sence of the Spanish troops,^ of which 
forces, much against his will he had 
been, in conjunction with Ec^ont, 
appointed chief. He already 
his own language, that " an Incfuisitioo 
for the Ne^erhmdfl had been resolved 
n more cruel than that of Soainj 
since it would n^ed but to look askance 
at an image to be oast Into' the flames.”^ 

^ aa yejno spark o f 
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religious syiniMithy fi^r the reformers, 
he could not, he said, “but feel com-, 
passion for so many virtuous men and 
women thus devoted to massacre,’** 
and he determined to save them if he 
could I At the departure of Philip he 
had received instructions, both patent 
and secret, for his guidance as stad- 
holder of Holland, Friesland, and 
Utrecht. He was ordered “ most ex- 
pressly to correct and extirpate the 
sects reprobated by our Holy Mother 
Church; to execute the edicts of his 
Imperial Majesty, renewed by the 
King, with absolute rigour. He was to 
see that the judges carried out the 
edicts, wilhoiU infraction, alteration, 
or moderation, since they were there to 
enforce, not to make or to discuss the 
law.” In his secret instructions he 
was informed that the execution of the 
edicts was to be with all rigour, and 
^vithout any respect of persons. He 
was also reminded that, whereas some 
persons had imagined the severity of 
the law “ to be only intended against 
Anabaptists, on the contrary, the edicts 
were to be enforced on Lutherans and 
all other sectaries without distinc- 
tion.” * Moreover, in one of his last 
interviews with Philip, the King had 
given him the names of several “ ex- 
cellent persons suspected of the new 
religion,” and had commanded him to 
have them put to death. This, how- 
ever, he not only omitted to do, but, 
on the contrary, gave them warning, so 
that they might effect their escape, 
"thinking it more necessary to obey 
God than man.” • 

William of Orange, at the departure 
of the King for Spain, was in his 
twenty -seventh year. He was a 
widower; his first wife, Anno of Eg- 
wont, having died in 1558, after seven 
years of wedlock. This lady, to whom 
had* been united when they were 
both eighteen years of age, was the 
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daughter of the celebrated general. 
Count de Buren, and the greatest 
heiress in the Netherlands. William 
had thus been faithful to the family 
traditions, and had increased his pos- 
sessions by a wealthy alliance. He 
had two children, Philip and Marr, 
The marriage had been more amicable 
than princely marriages arranged for 
convenience often prove. The letters 
of the Prince to his wife indicate 
tenderness and contentment.'* At the 
same time he was accused, at a later 
period, of “ having murdered her with 
a dagger.”® The ridiculous tale was 
not even credited by those who re- 
ported it, but it is worth mentioning, 
as a proof that no calumny was too 
senseless to be invented concerning the 
man whose character was from that 
hour forth to be the mark qf slander, 
and whose whole life was to be its 
signal, although often unavailing, re- 
futation.® 

* Yet we are not to regard William oi 
Ora!nge; ' thus 'l)n 'the threshold of hia 
great career, by the light diffused from 
a somewhat later period. In no his- 
torical character more remarkably than 
in his is the law of constant develop- 
ment and progress illustrated. At 
twenty -six he is not the “ pater patrice,** 
the great man struggling upward and 
onward against a host of enemies 
and obstacles almost beyond human 
strength, and along the dark and 
dangerous path leading through con- 
flict, privation; and ceaseless labour to 
no repose but death. On the contrary, 
his foot was hardly on the first step of 
that difficult ascent which was to rise 
before him all his lifetime. He was 
still among the primrose paths. He 
was rich, powerful, of sovereign rank, 
JKe had the withi»hiiiA 
what was thereafter to bxpand into 
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reformation, of which he was to be 
one of the most distinguished cham- 
piona He was a Catholic, nominally, 
and in outward observance. Wi^ 
doctrines he troubled himself but 
little. He had given orders to enforce 
conformity to the ancient Church, not 
with bloodshed, yet with comparative 
strictness, in his principality of Orange.' 
Beyond the compliance with rites and 
forms, thought indispensable in those 
days to a personage of such high de- 
gree, he did not occupy himself with 
theology. He was a Catholic, as Eg- 
mont and Horn, Berlaymont and Mans- 
field, Montigny and even Brederode, 
were CathoHc, It was only tanners, 
dyers, and apostate priests who were 
Protestants at that day in the Nether- 
lands. His determination to protect 
a multitude of his harmless i^eriors 
from horrible deaths did not proceed 
from sympathy with their religious 
sentiments, but merely from a generous 
and manly detestation of murder. H6 
carefully averted his mind from sacred 
matters. If, indeed, the seed implanted 
by his pious parents were really the 
germ of his future conversion to Pro- 
testantism, it must be confessed that 
it hy dormant a long time. But his 
mind was in other pursuits. He was 
dij^osed for an easy, joyous, luxurious, 
princely life. Banquets, masquerades, 
tournaments, the chase, interspersed 
with the routine of official duties, civil 
and i^itary, seemed likely to fill out 
his life. His hospitality, like his 
fortune, was almost regal While the 
King and the foreign envoys were still 
in me Netherlan^, his house, the 
splendid Nassau palace of Brussels, 
was ever open. He entertained for 
tne monarch, who was, or who ima- 
gined himself to be, too ^r to dis- 
charge his oWn duties in uis respect, 
but he entertained at his own expense.^ 
This splendid household was stih con- 
imued. Twenty-four noblemen and 
eighteen pages of gentle birth officiated 
^ fam il y. His establish- 
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ment was on so extensive a scale that 
upon one (^ twenty-eight master 
cooks were dismissed, for the purpose 
of diminishing the &mily expenses, 
and there was hardly a prinedy house 
in Germany which (lid not send cooks 
to learn their business in so magni- 
ficent a kitchen.* The reputation of 
his table remained undiminished for 
years. We find at a later period that 
Philip, in the course of one of the 
nominal reconciliations which took 
place several times between the mo- 
narch and William of Orange, wrote 
that, his head cook being dead, he 
begged the Prince to " make him a 
present of his chief cook. Master Her- 
man, who was vmdersto(>d to be very 
skilfuL"^ 

In this hospitable mansion the 
feasting continued night and day. 
From early morning till noon, the 
breakfast-tables were spread with 
wines and luxurious viands in constant 
succession, to all comers, and at every 
moment® The dinner and supper 
were daily banquets for a multitude 
of guests. The highest nobles were 
not those alone who were entertained. 
Men of lower degree were welcomed 
with a charming hospitality, which 
made them feel themselves at their 
ease,® Contemporaries of all parties 
unite in eulogising the winning iwidress 
and gentle manners of the Prince. 

Never,” says a most bitter Catholic 
historian, did an arrogant or indis- 
creet word fall from his lips. He, 
upon no o<Mia8ion, manifested anger to 
his servants, however much they might 
be in fault, but contented himself 
with admonishing them graciously, 
without menace or insult. He had a 
gentle and agreeable tongue, with 
which he could turn the gentlemen 
at court any way he liked He was* 
beloved and honoured by the. whole 
community,” His ma nner was giace- 
ful, familiar, caressing, and ;^et.di^i- 
fie(i He had the good breeding which 
comes from the heart, refined into an 

♦ A la v§rite o'estoit un personage d'una 
merveilleiuse vlvacitS d’eaprit, lequel eur 
tous autrae tenedt table 
petite oompagnons estoyent aufimt bien- 
vonua que Um JPayen MS. 
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inexpressible charm from his comstant 
intercourse, almost from, his ^’cradle, 
with mankind cf all ranks. 

It may be supposed that 4;his brain 
of living was attended with expense. 
Moreover, he had various other estab- 
lishments in town and country, besides 
Ins almost royal residence in Brussels. 
He was ardently fond of the chase, 
particularly of the knightly sport of 
falconry. In the country he “ con- 
soled himself by taking every day a 
heron in the clouds.” ^ His falconers 
alone cost him annually fifteen hun- 
dred florins, after he had reduced their 
expenses to the lowest possible point. ^ 
lie was much in debt, even at this 
early period and with his princely for- 
tune. “ We come of a race,^^ he wrote 
carelessly to his brother Louis, who 
are somewhat bad managers in our 
young days, but when we grow older, 
we do better, like our late father: 
sicut erat in principio, et nunc, et 
semper et in secula seculorum. My 
^eatest dififi.culty,” he adds, ‘'m usual, 
is on account of the falconers.” *'* 

His debts already amounted, accord- 
ing to Qranvelle’s statement, to eight or 
nine hundred thousand floiins."* He had 
embarrassed himself, not only through 
liis splendid extravagance, by w'hich 
all the world about him were made to 
partake of his wealth, but by accepting 
the high offices to which he had been 
appointed. When general-in-chief on 
the frontier, his salary was three him- 
fired florins monthly; “not enough,” 
as he said, “ to pay the servants in his 
his necessary expenses being 
twenty-five hundred florins, as appears 
hy a letter to his wife.® His embassy 
to carry the crown to Ferdinand, and 
his subsequent residence as a hostage 
tor the treaty in Paris, were also very 
owrous, and he received no salary; 
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acoordfhg^i^ tlf^ e^|iofnical system in 
this -fesjfebt puralfr^ CJii«^les and 
Phili^l^!''" In these two^l iSb^aSaies or 
miasidl^^ alone, together with5(Jt6s5i5|f||r- 
tainmenti offered by him to tl»,feo«rt 
and to fdreigners, after the peace*^ 
Brussels, the Prince spent, according 
to hia own estimate, one million five 
hundred thousand florins.^ He was, 
however, although deeply, not des- 
perately involved, and had already 
taken active measures to regulate and 
reduce his establishment. His revenues 
were vast, both in his own right and 
in that of his deceased wife. He had 
large claims upon the royal treasury 
for service and expenditure. He had 
besides ample sums to receive from 
the ransoms of the prisoners of St 
Quentin and Gravelines, having served 
in both campaigns. The amount to 
be received by individuals from this 
source may be estimated from the 
fact that Count Horn, by no means 
one of the most favoured in the victo- 
rious armies, had received from Leonor 
d’Orleans, Due de Longueville, a ran* 
som of eighty thousand crowns.® The 
sum due, if payment were enforced, 
from the prisoners assigned to Egmont, 
Orange, and others, must have been 
very large. Gi-anvelle estimated the 
whole amount at two millions ; adding, 
characteristically, "that this kind of 
speculation was a practice ” which our 
good old fathers, lovers of virtue, 
would not have found laudable.® In 
this the churchman was right, but he 
might have added that the " lovers of 
virtue ” would have found it as little 
" laudable ” for ecclesiastics to dispose 
of the sacred offices in their gift, for 
carpets, tapestry, and annual payments 
of certain per centages upon the cure 
of Bouls.^* If the profits respectively 
gained by military and cleric^ speou- 

Ijeonor d'Orleans Duo d© Longueville pgia 
oomptant au Compte de Homes quatre- 
vingt mil Escus-^ponses maintenant si Is 
Compte d’Egmont avoit eu moyen de flsiro 
ses besolgues,” etx}.*~'Fontu8 Payen MB. 

f Chose & la v§nt6m{d sSantfi, et 

qua nos bons vieux phres, amateurs de la 
vortu, n’eusscnt trouvfi louable.'*~>Archivea 
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lai^ra In tliat d{^ should be compart caution was a ^iredominant cliarac^ 
the disadvantage would hardly be teristic of the Pniice. It was one of 
found to Lie with those of, the long the chief sources of his greatness. At 
robe. » that period, perhaps at any period, he 

Such, then, at the beginning of 1560, would have been incapable of such 
was William of Orange — a generous, brilliant and dashing exploits as had 
stately, magnificent, powerful grandee, made the name of Egmont so famous. 
As a military commander, he h<id ac- It had even become a proverb, ** the 
quitted himself very creditably of highly counsel of Orange, the execution of 
important functions at an early age. Egmont ; ” ® yet we shall have occasion 
KeverthelesSjitwas the opinion of many to see how far this physical prompt- 
persons, that he was of a timid tem- ness which had been so felicitous upon 
perament.^ He was even accused of the battle-field was likely to avail the 
having manifested an unseemly panic hero of St Quentin in the great poli 
at Philippeville, and of h wing only tical combat which was approaching, 
been restrained by the ex^>\)stulation8 As to the talents of the Prince, 
of his officers from abandoning both there was no difference of qpinicn. 
that fortress and Charlemont to Admiral His enemies never contesl^v; the 
Coligny, who had made his appearance subtlety and bread tl|^pf hi^.b&ibliect, 
in the neighbourhood, merely at the his adroitness and cafjfeisity M qif^pct- 
head of a reconnoitring party.® If the ing state affairs, his of 

•tory were true, it would be chiefly human nature, and the 
Important as indicating that the Prince of his views. In many ^pecjtp it 
of Orange was one of the many hia- must be confessed that bis sunianio 
torical characters, originally of an ex- of the Silent, like many similar appel- 
citable and even timorous physical lations, was a misnomer. William of 
organisation, whom moral courage and Orange was neither silent ** nor " ta- 
a strong will have afterwards converted citurn,” yet these are the epithets 
into daimtless heroes. Certain it is which will be for ever associated with 
that he was destined to confront open the name of a man who, in private, 
danger in every form, that his path was the most affable, cheerful, and 
was to lead through perpetual ambush, delightful of companions, and who on 
yet that his cheerful confidence and many great public occaaons was to 
tranquil course were to become not prove himself, both by pen and by 
only unquestionable but proverbial.® speech, the most eloquent man of hia 
It may be safely asserted, however, age. His mental accomplishments were 
that the story was an invention, to be considerable. He had studied history 
classed with those fictions which made with attention, and he spoke and wrote 
him the murderer of hia first wife, a with facility Latin, French, Gerra-iUi 
common conspirator against Philip's Flemish, and Spanish, 
crown and person, and a crafty male- The man, however, in whoso hands 
factor in general, without a single the administration of the Netherlands 
virtue. It must be remembered that was in reality placed, was Anthony 
even the terrible Alva, who lived in Perrenot, then Bishop of Arras, soon 
harness almost from the cradle to the to be known by the more celebrated 
grave, wa«,- so late as.at the period with title of Cardinal Granvelle. He was 
which we are now occupied, censured the chief of the Consult^ or secret 
for timidity, oAid had been accused in council of three, hy whose delibera- 
youth of fiat Cowardice.^ He despised tions the Duchess ReMnt was to be 
the insinua^on, which for him had no governed His father,^ichola 0 Penre- 
meaning; : There is no doubt, too, that noh of an obscure family in Burgundy/ 


natural eralntU^ oomocM IL motto often, engraved 
avoit yuventee f(^ monsfard dur^t la at ditRwent periods in mil bpstiiot^l 
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liad been loi*g the favourite minister King, he coloured himseft, as it were 
and man of busine^ to the Emperor with the King’s character. He was 
Charles. Anthony, the _ eldest of not himself, but Philio; not the sul- 
thirteen children, was bom in 1617. len, hesitating, confused Philip, how- 
He was early distinguished for his ever, but Philip endowed with elo- 
talents. He studied at D61e, Padua, qiience, readiness, facility. The King 
Paris, and Louvain. At the age of ever found himself anticipated with 
twenty he spoke seven languages with the most delicate obsequiousness, be- 
perfect facility, while his acquaintance held his struggling ideas change into 
with civil and ecclesiastical laws was winged words without ceasing to be 
considered prodigious. At the age of his own. No flattery could be more 
twenty-three he became a canon of adroit. The bishop accommodated 
Liege Cathedral. The necessary eight himself to the King’s epistolary habits, 
quarters of gentility produced upon The silver-tongued and ready debater 
that occasion have accordingly been substituted protocols for conversation, 
displayed by his panegyrists in trium- in deference to a monarch who could 
pliant refutation of that theory which not speak. He corresponded with 
gay« him a blacksmith for his grand- Philip, with Margaret of Parma, with 
eCther.^ At the same period, although every one. He wrote folios to the 
ho had not reached the requisite age, Duchess when they were in the same 
the rich bishopric of Arras had already palace. He would write letters forty 
been prepared for him by his father’s pages long to the King, and send off 
care. Three years afterwards, in another courier on the came day with 
J543, he distinguished himself by a two or three additional despatches of 
most learned and brilliant harangue identical date. Such prolixity on- 
before the Council of Trent, which chanted the King, whose greediness 
display so much charmed the Emperor, for business epistles was insatiable, 
that he created him coimcillor of state. The painstaking monarch toiled, pen 
A few years afterwards he rendered in hand, after his wonderful minister 
the unscrupulous Charles still more in vain. Philip was only fit to be the 
valuable proofs of devotion and dex- bishop’s clerk ; yet he imagined him- 
tcrity by the part he played in the Self to be the directing and governing 
memorable imprisonment of the Land- power. He scrawled apostilles in the 
grave of Hesse and the Saxon Dukes, margins to prove that he had read 
He was thereafter constantly employed with attention, and persuaded himself 
in embassies and Other offices of trust that he suggested when he scarcely 
and profit. even comprehanded. The bishop gave 

There was no doubt as to his pro- advice and issued instructions when lie 
found and varied learning, nor as to seemed to be only receiving them. He 
his natural quickness and dexterity, wm the substance while he affected to 
Hewasready-wftted, smooth and fluent be the shadow. These tactics were 
of tongue, fertile in expedients, coura- comparatively easy, and likely to be 
geous, resoluta He thoroughly under- triumphant, so lon^ as he had only to 
stood the art of managing men, parti- deal with inferior intellects, like those 
cularly his superiors. He knew how of Philip and Margaret. When he 
to govern under the appearance of should be matched against political 
Preying. He possessed exquisite tact genius and lofty character combined, 
^ appreciating Uie characters of those it was possible that his resources might 
far above him in rank and beneath not prove so all-suflElcient. 

^ in intellect. He could acoommo- His political principles were sharply 
J^te Mmself with great readiness to defined in reality, but smoothed over 
iffiosyncraaies of sovereigns. He by a conventional and decorous bene- 
a chameleon to the hand which volence f language, which deceived 

Xn h is intercourse with the vulgar minds. Ho was a strict absh- 
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lutifit. Hifl deference to arbitary 
power was profound and slavish. God 
and the master/* as he always called 
Philip, he professed to servo with 
equal humility. " It seems to me/* 
said he, in a letter of this epoch, '‘that 
I shfidl never be able to fulfil the obli- 
gation of slave which I owe to your 
majesty, to whom I am bound by so 
firm a chain ; — at any rate I shall never 
fail to struggle for that end with sin- 
cerity.” ^ 

As a matter of course, he was a firm 
opponent of the national rights of the 
Netherlands. He had strenuously 
warned Philip against assembling the 
states-general before his departure for 
the sake of asking them for supplies. 
He earnestly deprecated aUowing the 
constitutional authorities any control 
over the expenditures of the govern- 
ment, and averred that this practice 
under the Kegent Maty had been the 
cause of endless trouble.* It may 
easily be supposed that other righte 
were as little to his taste as the claim 
to vote the subsidies, a privilege which 
was in reality indisputable. Men who 
stood forth in defence of the provincial 
constitutions were, in his opinion, 
mere demagogues and hypocrites} 
their only motive being to curry favour 
with the populace. Yet these charters 
were, after all, sufficiently limited. 
The natural rights of man were topics 
which had never been broached. Man 
had only natural wrongs. None ventured 
to doubt that sovereignty was heaven- 
bom, anointed of God The rights of 
the Netherlands were special, not gene- 
wl; plural, not singular; liberties, not 
liberty; “ privileges,” not maxims. 
They were practical, not theoretical ; 
historical, not philosophical. Still, 
such as they were, they were facts, 
acquisitions, They had been purchased 
by the blood and toil of brave ances- 
tors; they amounted — however open 
to cnticism upon broad humanitai^n 
grounds, of. which few at day had 
ever dreamed— to a solid, substential 

^ ‘‘Y jamMmeparecMraqaebastariapara 
yo puodo cumpUr eon la obligaoloii d« 
•sClavo en que me ha puetto V. H. ite&do 
me eon tan firme catena ; I lo mends IS que 
no me &lta ny me fottari^<«-de adertar sa las 
corns del senitf o ...... eon 


dyke against the arbitrary power which 
was ever chafing add fretting to destroy 
its harriers. No men were more subtle 
or more diligent in corroding the 
foundation of these bulwarks than the 
disciples of Granvelle. Yet one would 
have thought it possible to tolerate an 
amount of practical freedom so differ- 
ent from the wild, social speculations 
which, in later days, have made both 
tyrants and reasonable lovdiBof oUr race 
tremble with apprehengion. The Ne* 
therlanders claimed, mainly, the right 
to vote the money which was demand- 
ed in such enormous profusion from 
their painfully-acquired wealth; they 
were also unwilling to be' burned alive 
if they objected to transubstantiaticaj, 
Granvelle was most distinctly of an 
opposite opinion upon both topics. 
He strenuously deprecated the inter- 
ference of the states with the sub- 
sidies, and it was by his advice that 
the remorseless edict of 1650, the 
Emperor's ordinance of blood and fire, 
was re-enacted as the very first mea- 
sure of Philip's reign.* Such were hia 
sentiments as to national and popular 
rights by representation. For the 
people itself — “ that vile and mischiev- 
ous animal called the people,” as he 
expressed it — ^he entertained a cheerful 
contempt. 

His aptitude for managing men was 
very great; his capacity for affairs in- 
contestable; but it must be always 
understood as the capacity for the 
affairs of absolutism. He was a clever, 
scheming politician, anndroit manager; 
it remained' to be seen,wheth 0 r he had 
a claim to the character of a states- 
man. His industry was enormous. 
He could write fi^ letters a day with 
his own hand. He could dictate U 
half a dozen amanuenses at once, OQ 
as many different subjects, in as many 
different languages, and send them ail 
aww exhausted. 

He was already rich. His income 
from his see and other livings was 
estimated, in 1567, at ten thouBanj 
^^eza y amor,*’ etc.— Paplew d’Ktat, 
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dollars ; his property in ready money, 
•' furniture, tapestry, and the like,” at 
two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars.^ When it is considered that, as 
compared with our times, these sums 
represent a revenue of a hundred 
thousand, and a capital of two millions 
and a half in addition, it may be safely 
asserted that the prelate h^ at least 
made a good beginning. Besides his 
regular income, moreover, he had 
handsome receipts from that simony 
wliich was reduced to a system, and 
which gave him a liberal profit, gene- 
rally in the shape of an annuity, upon 
every benefice which he conferred. 
He was, however, by no means satisfied. 
His appetite was as boundless as the 
sea; he was still a shameless mendi- 
cant of pecuniary favours and lucrative 
offices. Already, in 1652, the Emperor 
had roundly rebuked his greediness. 
“ As to what you say of getting no 
‘merced’ nor^ayuda de costa,’” said 
he, ** ’tis nierced and ayuda de costa 
quite sufficient, when one luos fat 
benefices, pensions, and salaries, with 
which a man might manage to support 
himself.”* The bishop, however, was 
not easily abashed, and he was, at the 
epoch which now occupies us, ear- 
nestly and successfully soliciting from 
hhilip the lucrative abbey of Saint 
Armand. Not that he would have 
accepted this preferment, ** could the 
abbey have been annexed to any of 
the new bishoprics ; ” * on the contrary, 
he assured the King that “to carry 
out BO holy a work as the erection of 
those new sees, he would willingly 
have contributed oven out of his own 
miserable pittance.”^ It not being 
considered expedient to confiscate the 
abbey to any particular bishop, Philip 
accordingly presented it to the prelate 
of Arras, together with a handsome 
Kum of money in the shape of an 
” ayuda de costa ’ ’ beside. The thrifty 
bishop, who foresaw the advent of 
tro ublous times in the Netherlands, 
^ Vive honoratamente— la puo iare, ha- 
ven do tra Tentrata temporale chi so ritrova 
hello Borffogim e queUe del vescovndo et 
auri benofity piu dl 10,000 scud i di entrata, 
ti-a gioiQ^ aigento, tappeezerid con oltrl 
^olnli e denajricontaatl piu dl 360,000 soudi, 
w e opinlone dS giudltJosi che riosoira 
et^— ^sdotraro 


however, took care in the letters by 
which he sent his thanks to instruct 
the King to secure the money upon 
crown property in Arragon, Naples, 
and Sicily, as matters in the provinces 
were beginning to look very precari- 
ous.® • 

Such, at the commencement of the 
Duchess Margaret’s administration, 
were the characters and the previous 
histories of the persons into whose 
hands the Netherlands were intrusted. 
None of them have been prejudged. 
Their characters have been sketched, 
not according to subsequent develop- 
ments, but as they appeared at the 
opening of this important epoch. 

The aspect of the country and its iiv 
habitants offered many sharp contrasts, 
and revealed many sources of future 
trouble. 

The aristocracy of the Netherlands 
was excessively extravagant, dissipated, 
and already considerably embarrassed 
in circumstances. It had been the 
policy of the Emperor and of Philip 
to confer high ofiices, civil, military 
and diplomatic, upon the leading 
nobles, by which enormous expenses 
were entailed upon them, without any 
corresponding salaries. The case of 
Orange has been already alluded to, 
and there were many other nobles less 
able to afford the expense, who had 
been indulged with these ruinous 
honours. During the war, there had 
been, however, many chances of better- 
ing broken fortunes. Victory brought 
immense prizes to the leading officers. 
The ransoms of so many illustrious 
prisoners as had graced the triumphs 
of Saint Quentin and Graveliues had 
been extremely profitable. These 
sources of wealth had now been cut 
off; yet, on the departure of the King 
from the Netherlands, the luxury in- 
creased instead of diminishing. “ In- 
stead of one court,” said a contempo- 
rary, “ you would have said that there 
were fifty.”® Nothing could be more 
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sumptuous than the modes of life in 
Brussels. The household of Orange 
hds been already painted. That of 
Egmont was almost as magnificent 
A rivalry inrhospitality and in display 
began among the highest nobles^ and 
extended to those less able -to main- 
tain themselves in the contest. Dur- 
ing the war there had been the valiant 
emulation of the battle-field; gentle- 
men had vied with each other how 
best to illustrate an ancient name with 
deeds of desperate valour, to repair the 
fortunes of a ruined house with the 
spoils of war. They now sought to 
surpass each other in splendid extra- 
vagance. It was an eager competition 
who should build the stateliest palaces, 
have the greatest number of noble 
pages and gentlemen in waiting, the 
most gorgeous liveries, the most hospi- 
table tables, the most scientific cooks. 
There was also much depravity as well 
as extravagance. The morals of high 
society were loose. Gaming was prac- 
tised to a frightful extent. Drunken- 
ness was a prevailing characteristic of 
the higher classes. Even the Prince 
of Orange himself, at this period, al- 
though never addicted to habitual ex- 
cess, was extremely convivial in his 
tastes, tole''ating scenes and compan- 
ions not likely at a later day to find 
much favour in his sight. “We kept 
Saint Martin’s joyously,” he wrote, at 
about this period, to his brother, “ and 
in the most jovial company. Brede- 
rode was one day in such a state that 
I thought he would certainly die, but 
he has now got over it.”^ Coimt Bre- 
derode, soon afterwards to become so 
conspicuous in the early scenes of the 
revolt, was, in truth, most notorious 
for his performances in these banquet- 
ing scenes. He appeared to have 
vowed as uncompromising hostility to 
cold water as to the Inquisition, and 
always denounced both with the same 
fierce and ludicrous vehemence. Their 
constant connexion with Qemany at 
that period did not improve the so- 
briety of the Netherland nobles. * The 
aristocracy of tha t country, as is well 
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known, were most “ potent^ potting.” 
« When the German finds himself 
sober,” said tihe bitter Badovaro, “ ho 
believes himself to be ill” Gladly, 
since the peace, they had welcomed 
the opportunities afforded for many a 
deep carouse ^th their .Netherl^d 
cousins. Theapproaching marriage of 
the Prince of Orange with the Saxon 
princess — an episode which will soon 
engage our attention-— gave rise to 
tremendous orgies. Count Schwartz- 
burg, the Prince's brother-in-law, and 
one of the negotiators of the marriage, 
found many occasions to stretig^en 
the bonds of harmony between i^the 
countries by indulgence of these com- 
mon tastes. “ 1 have had many princes 
and counts at my table,” he wrote to 
Orange, “ where a good deal more was 
drunk than eaten. The Rhinegrave's 
brother fell down dead after drinking 
too much malvoiaie ; but we have had 
him balsamed and sent home to his 
family.” * 

These disorders among the higher 
ranks were in reality so extensive as 
to justify the biting remark of the 
Venetian : “ The gentlemen intoxicate 
themselves every day,” said he, “ and 
the ladies also ; but much less than 
the men.”^ His remarks as to tliu 
morality, in other respects, of both 
sexes were equally sweeping, and not 
more complimentary. 

If these were the characteristics of 
the most distinguished society, it may 
be supposed that Hiey were repro- 
duced with more or less intensity 
throughout all the more remote but 
concentric circles of life, as far as the 
seductive splendour of the court could 
radiate. The lesser nobles emulated 
Uie grandees, and vied with each other 
in splendid establishments, banquets, 
masquer^es, and equipages. Their 
estates, in consequence, were mort- 
gaged, deeply and more deeply’; then, 
after a few years, sold to the merchants, 
or rich advocates and other gentlemen 
of the robe, to whom they had been 
pledged. The more clos^y rui^^ 
star^ the viotimi id the face, the 

ffiomo, et le donne anoota« ma molto meno 
degli hoxnlni,** eto. 
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move heedle^y did tl^ey plunge ioJtQ ing. Care should be taken, however, 
excesses. . Many of the nobles being no% to exaggerate that influence. It 
thus embamssed, and some even is a prodigious mistake to refer this 
desperate, in their condition, it was gp'eat historical event to sources so 
thought that they were desirous of insufficient as the ambition of a few 
creating disturbances in the common- great nobles, and the embarrassments 
wealth, that the payment of just debts of a larger number of needy gentle- 
might be avoided, that their mort- men. The Netherland revolt was not 
gaged lands might bo wrested by main an aristocratic, but a popular, although 
force from the low-born individuals certainly not a democratic movements 
who had become possessed of them, It was a great episode — the longest, 
that, in particular, the rich abbey the darkest, the bloodiest, the most 
lands held by idle priests might important episode in the history of 
be appropriated to the use of impo- the religious reformation in Europe, 
vcriahed gentlemen, who could turn The nobles so conspicuous upon the 
them to so much better accoimt.' It surface at the outbreak, only drifted 
is quite probable that interested mo- before a storm which they neither 
tives such as these were not entirely caused nor controlled, 
inactive among a comparatively small For the state of the people was very 
cUuJs of gentlemen. The religious re- different from the condition of the 
formation in every land of Europe aristocracy. The period of martyr- 
derived a portion of its strength from dom had lasted long and was to last 
the opportunity it afforded to poten- longer ; But there were symptoms that 
tates and great nobles for helping it might one day be succeeded by a 
themselves to Church property. No more active stage of popular disease, 
doubt many Netherlanders thought The tumults of the Netherlands were 
that their fortunes might bo improved long in ripening ; when the final out- 
at the expense of the monks, and for break came, it would have been more 
the benefit of religion. Even without philosophical to inquire, not why it 
apostasy from the mother Church, had occurred, but how it could have 
they looked with longing eyes on the been so long postponed. During the 
wealth of her favoured and indolent reign of Charles, the sixteenth cem 
children. They thought that the tury had been advancing steadily in 
King would do well to carve a round strength as the once omnipotent Em- 
niuuber of handsome military com- perov lapsed intft-,diQCj:epiUida. That 
. laanderies out of the abbey lands, extraordinary century had not dawned 
whose possessors should be bound to upon the earth only to increase the 
military service after the ancient man- strength of absolutism and supersti* 
nor of fiefs, so that a fiplendid cavalry, tion. The new world had not been 
headed by the gentlemen of the coun- discovered, the ancient world recon- 
try, should be ever ready to mount qi»rcd,--tl^-printmg''«pTEBS‘ perfected, 
and ride at the royal pleasure, in place only that tho lnqmeition might reign 
of a horde of lazy epicureans, telling undisturbed over the fairest portions 
beads and indulging themselves in of the earth, andchartered hypocrisy 
luxurious vic0.3 . fatten upon its ricBtSSt*1ail<M’ It was 

Such views were entertained ; such impossible ' that tha? most energetio 
language often held. These circum- and quidw^tted People of Europie 
'Btances'and sentiments had their in- should not feel syn^pathy with the 
fluence among the, causes which pro- great efitqrt made by Christe ndom to 
duced the g reat reyolt now impend- shake off the mciibiiB^Wl^fi“lSi!r6o 

' Ponttis Payed MS. Ton poldroit conferer i ime Infinite det 

Ne teaolent autreibroposl table panvres gentilhommeS, serifient tenus 
quo do reformer, a^esiMuqua ae fifiro service .... an Beu d’ting tas de 
Iw abbayes, waarolr voua ^eana vlvans I repIcuriBWMk Ton wsoii 
len® oirtant l6i gnmds Mens qul toujoursune belle cav^Isri* k la main . . % 

vw qsKiMiniBejpen erouMUws qne sto^ tto.**^enwui ariQren, Mia •' 
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her. hiffida - ood brain. 
In ^eTfemerlandSj where the attstth- 
menlS* to Rome had never been intense. 
Where in the old times the Bishops of 
tJtreeht had been rather Qhibellina 
than Guelph, where all the earliest 
sects of cdBsenters — Waldenses, Lol- 
lards, Hussitea— had found numerous 
converts and thousands of martyrs, it 
was inevitable that there should be a 
response from the popular heart to the 
deepeflEL^tat!6tt Which^how reached to 
the very core of Christendom. 

The people were numerous, indus- 
trious, accustomed for centuries to a 
state of comparative civil freedom, 
and to a lively foreign trade, by which 
their minds were saved from the stag- 
nation of bigotry. It was natural that 
they should begin to generalise, and 
to pass from the concrete images pre- 
sented them in the Flemish monas- 
teries to the abstract character of 
Rome itself. The Flemings, above all 
their other qualities, were a commer- 
cial nation. Commerce was the mo- 
ther of their freedom, so far as they 
had acquired it, in civil matters. It 
was struggling to give birth to a larger 
liberty, ^ freedom of conscience. The 
provinces v/ere situated in the very 
heart of Europe. The blood of a 
world-wide traffic was daily coursing 
through the thousand arteries of that 
water-inwoven territory. There was a 
mutual exchange between the Nether- 
lands and all the world; and ideas 
were as liberally interchanged as goods. 
Truth was imported as freely as less 
precious merchandise. The psalms of 
Marot were as current as the drags of 
Molucca or the diamonds of Borneo, 
The prohibitory measures of a despotic 
government could not annihilate this 
intellectual trade, nor could bigotry de- 
vise an effective quarantine to exclude 
the religious pest which lurked in eveiy 
bale of merchandise, and was wafted on 
ev^ breeze from East and West, 

The edicts of the Emperor had been 
endured, but not accepted. The hor- 
rible persecution under wjdch sotnany 
thousapdfl had sunk had produced its 
inevit^ result. Fertilised Wall this 
the soil of Nether* 
as a wat«^ garden, hi 


which liberty, civil and religious, was 
\o flourish peren^ally. The scaffold 
had its daily victims, but did not 
make a single convert. The statistics 
of these crimes will perhaps never be 
accurately adjusted; but those who 
love horrible details may find ample 
material. The chronicles contain the 
lists of these obscure martyrs; but 
their names, hardly pronounced in 
their lifetime, sound Tbwbarously in 
our ears, and will never ling through 
the trumpet of fame. Yet they were 
men who dared and suffered as much 
as men can dare and suffer in this 
world, and for the noblest cause which 
can inspire humanity. Fanatic they 
certainly were not, if fanaticism con- 
sists in show without corresponding 
substance. For them all was terrible 
reality. The Emperor and his edicts 
were realities ; the axe, the stake were 
realities ; and the heroism with which 
men took each other by the hand and 
walked into tho flames, or with which 
women sang a song of triumph while 
the grave-digger was shovelling the 
earth upon their living faces, was a 
reality also. 

Thus, the people of the Netherlands 
were already pervaded, throughout 
the whole extent of the country, with 
the expanding spirit of religious re- 
formation. It was inevitable that 
sooner or later an explosion was to 
arrive. They were ^aced between • 
two great countries, where the new 
principles had already taken root. TIio 
Lutheranism of Germany and the Gal- 
vanism of France had each its share in 
j producing the Netherland revolt, but 
a mistake is often made in estimating 
, the relative proportion of these several 
influences. The Reformation first en- 
tered the provinces, not through the 
Augsburg, but the Huguenot 'gate. 
The fiery field-preachers from the 
south of France first inflamed the ex- 
citable hearts of iho kindred popula- 
tion of the aouth-westem Ne^erlands. 
The Walloons were the first to rebel 
against and the first to reconcile them- 
selves with papal exactly a® 

tiiieir Celttc anoei^r^fif^Cb'cen^ 
earliw, had been foreizioati. i» f 
v 0 }t agaioft and 
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oipitate in their a^tois^n Vtb her quefi^'Rome, atfd. to the princes, not 
overshadowing power, • The.^tayian8, the p^le, were secured the benefits 
slower to be mov^, but more stead- of the* victory — ^the spoile^-chtirches^ 
fast, retained the impulse which they and the, right to worship aodwiaab^o 
received from the same source which conscience. The people had tIhiB right 
was already agitliting their “ Welsh” to corffothi to their ruler’s creed, or to 
compatriots. There were already depart from his land. Still, as a mat* 
French preachers at Valenciennes and ter of fact, many of the princes being 
Tournay, to be followed, as we shall reformers, a large mass of the popu- 
liave occasion to see, by many others, lation had acquired the privilege for 
Without undervaluing the influence their own generation and that of their 
of the German Churches, and particu- children to practise that religion which 
larly of the garrison-preaching of the they actually approved. This was a 
(iennan military chaplains in the fact, and a more comfortable one than 
Netherlands, it may be safely asserted the necessity of choosing between 
tliat the early Refoimers of the pro- what they considered wicked idolatry 
vincos were mainly Huguenots in their and the stake — the only election left 
belief. The Dutch Church became, to their Netherland brethren. In 
accordingly, not Lutheran, but Calvin- France, the accidental splinter from 
istic, and the founder of the common- Montgomery's lance had deferred the 
wealth hardly ceased to be a nominal Huguenot massacre for a dozen years. 
Catholic before he became an adherent During the period in which the Queen 
to the same creed. Regent was resolved to play her fast 

In the mean time, it is more na- and loose policy, all the persuasions 
fural to regard the great movement, of Philip and the arts of Alva were 
psychologically speaking, as a whole, powerless to induce her to carry out 
whether it revealed itself in France, the scheme which Henry had revealed 
Cermany, the Netherlands, England, to Orange in the forest of Vincennes, 
or Scotland. The policy of govern- When the crime came at last, it was 
iiients, national character, individual as blundering as it was bloody; at 
interests, and other collateral circum- once premeditated and accidental ; the 
stiinces, modified the result; but the isolated execution of an inter-regal 
gi'cat cause was the same ; the source conspiracy, existing for half a genera- 
“f all the movements was single. The tion, yet exploding without concert; 
Reformation in Germany had been a wholesale massacre, but a piecemeal 
adjourned for half a century by the plot. 

Augsburg religious peace, just con- The aristocracy and the masses 
eluded. It was held in suspense in being thus, from a variety of causes, 
France through the Macchiavellian po- in tWs agitated and dangerous condi* 
licy which Catharine de Medici had tion, what were the measures c£ the 
ja«t adopted, and was for several years Government ? 
to prosecute, of balancing one party The edict of 1550 had been re- 
against the other, so as to neutralise enacted immediately after Philip’s 
power but her own. The great accession to sovereignty. It is neces- 
conteat was accordingly transferred to sary that the reader should be made 
the Netherlands, to be fought out for acquainted with some of the leading 
the rest of the century, while the provisions of this famous document, 
^holo of Christendom was^ to look thus laid down above all the constitu- 
anxiously for thiB result. From the East tions as tho organic law of the land, 
o-nd from the West the clouds rolled A few plain facts, entirely without 
away, leaving a comparatively bright rhetorical varnish, will prove lUore 
and peaceful at] 3 a 08 ;^ere, only fiat impressive in this ease than super* 
concentrate themselves fluoua declamation. The American 
portentous , blackness over the will judge whether the wrongs in- 
jpu cf the Netherlands. In Germany, flicted by Laud and Charles upon his 
^ princes, hot people, had con* Puritan ancestors were the severest 
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that a people has had to tindorgo/and 
whetib» the Dutch Bepublio does not 
Imk its source to the same high roB 
I. origin as that of our own com- 


"No one,” said the edict, ^ “shall 
print, write, copy, keep, conceal, sell, 
buy or give in churches, streets, or 
other places, any book or writing 
made by Martin Luther, John Eco- 
lampadius, Ulrich Zwinglius, Martin 
Bucer, John Calvin, or other heretics 
reprobated by the Holy Church; . . . 
nor break, nor otherwise injure the 
images of the holy virgin, or canonised 
saints; . , . , nor in his house hold 
conventicles, or illegnl gatherings, or 
be present at any such in which the 
adherents of the above-mentioned 
heretics teach, baptize, and form con- 
spiracies against the Holy Church 
and the general welfare More- 

over, we forbid,” continues the edict, 
in name of the sovereign, “ all lay 
persona to convei'se or dispute concerning 
the Holy Scriptures, openly or secretly, 
especially on any doubtful or difficult 
matters, or to read, teach, or expound the 
Scripturei, unless they have duly studied 
theology and been approved by some 
renowned university; .... or to 
preach secretly, or openly, or to entci'’ 
tain any of the opiniona of the above- 
mentioned heretics; , on pain, 
should any o«e be found to have con- 
travened any of the points above-men- 
tioned, as perturbators of our state 
and 'of the general quiet, to be 
punished in the following manner.” 
And how were they to be punished? 
What was the penalty inflicted upon 
the man or woman who owned a 
h^n-book, or who hazarded the opi- 
nion in private, that Luther was not 
quite wrong in doubting the power of 
a monk to sell for money the licence 
to commit murder or incest ; or upon 
the parent, not being a Roman Catho- 
lic doctor of divinity, who should read 
Chribt’s Sermon on the Mount to his 
(ffiildren in his own parlour or shop ? 
How were crimes like these to be 
^^i^upon the trana^esSorf <?Wa# 
reprimand, fine, imptiiotinieni^ 
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bahishment, or by branding on the 
forehead, by the dropping of the ears 
or the slitting of nostrils, as was prac- 
tised upon the Puritan fathers of New 
England for their nonoonformity ? It 
was by a sharper chastisement than 
any of these methods. The Puritan 
fathers of the Dutch Re|iubllo had to 
struggle against a darker doom. The 
edict went on to provide— 

“That such perturbators of the 
general quiet are to bo executed, to 
wit : the men with the sword and the 
women to be buried alive, if they do not 
persist in their errors ; if they do persist 
in them, then they are to be executed 
with fire; all their property in both 
cases being confiscated to the crown.” 

Thus, the clemency of the sovereign 
permitted the repentant heretic to be 
beheaded or buried alive, instead of 
beingbumed. 

The edict further provided against 
aU misprision of heresy by making 
those who failed to betray the sus- 
pected liable to the same pimishment 
as if suspected or coilvicted them 
selves : “ we forbid,” said the decree, 
“all persons to lodge, entertain, fur- 
nish with food, fire, or clothing, or 
otherwise to favour any one holden or 
notoriously suspected of being a hero- 
tic; .. . and any one failing to de- 
nounce any such, we ordain shall he 
liable to the above-mentioned punish- . 
ments.” 

The edict went on to provide, “ that 
if any person, being not convicted of 
heresy or error, but greatly suspected 
thereof, and therefore condemned by the 
spiritual judge to abjure such heresy, 
or by the secular magistrate to make 
public fine and reparation, shall agaiu 
become suspected or tainted with 
heresy — although it ehmdd not app^^ 
that Mhos br violated any 

one of ovr above-mentitm^d commands-^- 
nevertheless, we do wBl and ordain 
that such person shall be considered 
as relapsed, acid, as such, be punidted 
with lost of and pro]|e^, with^ 
Any hope of, moderatlott 6t mitigation 
of the p^hlties.” 

Furtlirmore; It wii deereed, that 


i The text of the edict Is glveft by Bor, fc. 
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'Hhe Bpiriiual desirmg to pro- 

ceed against any one for the crime of 
lieresy, shall request any of our sore- ‘ 
reign courts or provincial councils to 
appoint any one of their college, or 
such other adjunct as the council shall 
select, to preside over the proceedings 
to be instituted against the suspected. 
All who know of any person tainted 
with heresy are required to denounce 
and give them up to all judges, officers 
of the bishops, or others having autho- 
rity on the premises, on pain of being 
punished according to the pleasure of 
the judge. Likewise, all shall be 
obliged, who know of any place where 
such heretics keep themselves, to de- 
clare them to the authorities, on pain 
of being held as accomplices, and 
punished as such heretics themselves 
would be if apprehended." 

In order to secure the greatest num- 
ber of arrests by a direct appeal to the 
most ignoble, but not the least power- 
ful principle of human nature, it was 
ordained “ that the informer, in case of 
conviction, should be entitled to one- 
lialf the property of the accused, if 
not more than one hundred pounds 
Flemish ; if more, then ten per cent, 
of all such excess.” 

Treachery to one’s friends 3 Kaa..eui* 
com aged by the'pf6vTstoh,^^^T[iat if any 
man being present at any secret con- 
venticle, shall afterwards come "for- 
ward and beti-ay hlB fcUow-mcmbers of 
the congregation, he ' shall re^ceive full 
pardon." • ’ 

la order that neither the good 
people of the Netherlands, nor the 
judges and Inquisitors should delude 
themselves with the notion that these 
fanatic decrees were only intended to 
inspire terror, not for practical execu- 
tion, the sovereign continued to ordain 
to the end that the judges and 
officers may have no reason, tinder pre^ 
text that the penalties are too great 
and heavy, and only dhyised to terrify 
delinquents, *ii?:’pimlBh them leas se* 
vorely than they d^erve — ^that the 
culprits be really ijubisheid by- the 
pe nalties fa,Tbov» aedaredy^ forbiddin g 
Whl &pi^.' ^ diversoB, oxlvlil. .^nndtl 
liistox-ie Boformatie in eh omttrent do 


all judges ta fdtey or. moderate the 
penaltiiM in any manner— 
anp (me/ of whatsoever condition, to 
ash of US lOr of any one having autho- 
rity, to grant pardon,, or to present any 
petition in feveur of such heretics, 
exiles, or fugitives, on penalty of being 
declared for ever incapable of civil and 
military office, and of being arbitrarily 
punished besides.” 

Such were the leading provisions of 
this famous etlict, originally promul- 
gated in 1550 as a recapitulation and 
condensation of all the previous ordi- 
nances of the Emperor upon religious 
subjects. By its style and title it was 
a perpetual edict, and, according to one 
of its clauses, was to be published for 
ever once in every six months, in 
every city and village of the Nether- 
lands. It had been promulgated at 
Augsburg, where the Emperor was 
holding a diet, upon the 25th of Sep- 
tember. Its severity had so appall^ 
the Dowager Queen of Hungary, that 
she had made a journey to Augsbuig 
expressly to procure a mitigation of 
some of its provisions.^ The principal 
alteration which she was able to obtain 
of the Emperor was, however, in the 
phraseology only. As a concession to 
popular prejudice, the words ''spiritual 
judges” were substituted for " inquisi- 
tors” wherever that expression had 
occurred in the original draft.® 

The edict had been re-enacted by 
the express advice of the Bishop of 
Arras, immediately on the accession of 
Philip. The prelate knew the value 
of the Emperor’s name ; he may have 
thought, also, that it would be diffi- 
cult to increase the sharpness of the 
ordinances. " I advised the King,” 
says Oranvelle, in a letter written a 
few years later, " to make no change 
in the pla^rde, but to proclaim the 
text dratvh up by the Emperor, re- 
publishing the whole as the Kinjfs 
edict, with express insertion df 
phrase, ' Carolus,’ &(i. I recommend- 
ed this lest men should calumniate his 
Majesty ais wishing to mtrijduce novel- 
ties in the matter -of reBgidn.”* ' 
s Brapdt, buP* !• 

r-12. ■ ’ > • 
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Tliifl edict, containing the provudons 
which, have been laid before the reader, 
was now to be enforced with the ut* 
most rigour ; every official personage, 
from the stadholders down, having re- 
ceived the most stringent instructions 
to that effect, under Philip’s own hand. 
This waa the first gift of Philip and of 
Qranvelle to the Netherlands ; of the 
monarch who said of himself that he 
had always, “from the beginning of 
his government, followed the path of 
clemency, according to his natural dis- 
position, so well known to all the 
world ; ” ^ of the prelate who said of 
himself, “that he had ever combated 
the opinion that anything could be 
accomplished by terror, death, and 
violence.” ^ 

During the period of the French and 
Papal war, it has been seen that the 
execution of these edicts had been per- 
mitted to slacken. It was now re- 
sumed with redoubled fury. More- 
over, a new measure had increased the 
disaffection and dismay of the people, 
already sufficiently filled with appre- 
hension, As an additional security for 
the supremacy of the ancient religion, 
it had been thought desirable that the 
number of bishops should be increased. 
There were but four sees in the 
Netherlands, — those of Arras, Cam- 
bray, Toumay, and Utrecht. That of 
Utrecht was within the ajrchiepiscopate 
of Cologne ; the other three were with- 
in that of Kheims.^ It seemed proper 
that the prelates of the Netherlands 
should owe no extra-provincial allegi- 
ance. It was likewise thought that 
three millions of souls required more 
than four spiritual superintendents. 
At any rate, whatever might be the 
interest o| ,the flocks, it was certain 
that those broad and fertile pastures 
would sustain more than the present 
number of shepherds. The wealth of 
the religious houses in the provinces 
wae very great. The abbey of Afflig- 
hom alone had a rev^ue of fifty thou- 
sand florins, and there were many 
others scarcely ^ferlor in weajth.^ 
But these instiitett^ons were comparap 

1 GFioen ▼. Prinst. Archives, etc., 

* Archives, etc., 1 187*. 
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tively index)endent both of King and 
Pope. Electing their own superiors 
{rom time to time, in nowise desirous 
of any change by which their ease 
might be disturbed and their rich^ 
endangered, the honest friars were not 
likely to engage in any very vigorous 
crusade against heresy, nor for the 
sake of introducing or strengthening 
Spanish institutions, which they know 
to be abominated by the people, to 
take the risk of driving all their dis- 
ciples into revolt and apostasy. Com> 
forting themselves with an Erasmiau 
philosophy, which they thought best 
suited to the times, they Were jjp little 
likely as the Sage of Rotterd^ 
self would have been, to malce martyrs 
of themselves for the sake of extirpat- 
ing Calvinism. The a'^bots and monks 
li^re, in political matters, very much 
imder the influence of the great nobles, 
in whose company they occupied the 
benches of the upper house of the 
states-general. 

Dr Francis Sonnius had been sent on 
a mission to the Pope, for the purpose 
of representing the necessity of an in- 
crease in the Episcopal force of the 
Netherlands. Just as the King was 
taking his departure, the commissioner 
arrived, bringing with him the Bull of 
Paul the Fourth, dated May 18, 1559. 
This was afterwards confirmed by that 
of Pius the Fourth, in January of the 
following year.® The document stated*^ 
that “ Paul the Foimth, slave of slaves, 
wishing to provide for the welfare of 
the provinces and4;he eternal salvation 
of their inhabitants, bad determined to 
plant in that fruitful field several new 
bishoprics. The enemy of mankind 
being abroad/' said ^e Bull, “in so 
many forms at that particulto time, 
and the Netherlands, then tmder the 
sway of that beloved son of liis holi- 
ness, Philip the Catholic, beiiig com- 
passed about with heretic and schis- 
matic nations, it was ^Ueved that the 
eternal welfare of the land was in 
great danger. At the period of the 
original establishment of Cathedral 
churchee, the provinces had been 

<Bor. i.S8. ' 

* Ibid, I 
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sparsely peopled; they had now be- 
come filled to overflowing, so that the 
original ecclesiastical arrangement did 
not suflSce. The harveet was plentiftd, 
but the laborers were few*' 

In consideration of these and other 
reasons, three archbishoprics were ac- 
cordingly appointed. That of Mechlin 
was to bo principal, under which were 
constituted six bishoprics, those, name- 
ly, of Antwerp, Bois le Due, Rurmond, 
Ohent, Bruges, and Ypres. That of 
Cambray wae second, with the four 
subordinate dioceses of Toumay, Arras, 
Saint Omer, and Namur. The third 
archbishopric was that of Utrecht, with 
five sees of Haarlem, Middelburg, 
I^uwarden, Groningen, and Deven- 
ter,^ 

The nomination to these important 
offices was granted to the King, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Pope. 
Moreover, it was ordained by the Bull 
that ** each bishop should appoint nine 
additimal preheriijUtrmf who were to 


assist him in the matter of the Inqyi^ 
turn throughout hia bishopric, two of 
whom were themselwee to he inquisitors.*’ 

To sustain these two great measures, 
through which Philip hoped once and 
for ever to extinguish the Neth’erland 
heresy, it was considered desirable that 
the Spanish troops still remaining in 
the provinces should be kept there in- 
definitely.* 

The force was not large, amounting 
hardly to four thousand men, but they 
were unscrupulous, and admirably dis- 
ciplined. As the entering wedge, by 
which a military and ecclesiastical 
despotism was eventually to be forced 
into the very heart of the land, they 
were invaluable. The moral effect to 
be hoped from the regular presence of 
a Spanish standing army during a time 
of peace in the Netherlands could 
hardly be exaggerated. Philip was 
therefore determined to employ every 
argument and subterfuge to detain the 
troops. 
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Tub years 1560 and 1661 were mainly 
occupied with the. agitation and dis- 
produced by the causes set forth 
fhjthe preceding chapter. 


- Against the arbitrary poH^ ernbo* 
died in the edicts, the new bi^oprics 
and the foreim soldiery, the Nether- 
landers t^pealed to their anci^it con- 
* Pontus 
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ptitutious. These charters were called 
"handvests” in the vernacular Putch 
and Flemish, because the sovereign 
naade them fast with his hand. As 
already stated, Philip had made them 
faster than any of the princCs of hia 
house had ever done, so far as oath and 
signature could accomplish that pur- 
pose, both as hereditary prince in 1549, 
and as monarch in 1555. The reasons 
for the extensive and unconditional 
manner in which he swore to support 
the provincial charters, have been 
already indicated. 

Of these constitutions, that of Bra- 
bant, known by the title of the joy erne 
entree blyde inkomst, or blythe entrance, 
furnished the most decisive barrier 
against the present wholesale tyranny. 
First and foremost, the "joyous entry ” 
provided, " that the prince of the land 
should not elevate the- clerical state 
hfghet^^an of old has been customary 
and by former princes settled; unless 
by consent of the other two estates, 
the nobility and the cities."^ 

Again ; " tlie prince c an prp^cute 
no one of his subjects, nor any foreign 
resideni^lciyjlly.^ciiL - crim inally, excQp lL, 
m'^'the ordinary and,, open^ courts of 
Ju§tifi£L .pr ovince. w ^ere ^'llTe 
accused may answer and defen^^mm^ 
self with the help of advocates.'* 
Further; "the prince shall appoiut 
no. foreigners to, omcein Brabant. 

Lastly ; " should the prince, by force 
or. .o^berwise, ^dolate any of these 
p4yii«ges7the inhabitants of 'Brabant, 
aft ^ regular pro test entered, are d U- 
®h^^ged_pf J;hei£^pa|lw oT allegiance, 
and, as free, independent, andTiimbuhd 
people, may conduct themselves ex* 
actly as seems to them beat.”* 

Such were the leading features, so 
far as they regarded the points now at, 
issue, of that famous constitution 
which was so highly esteemed in the 
Ketherlands, that mothers came to 
the province in order to give birth to 
their children, who might thus enjoy, 
as a birthright, the priyUfg^ of Bra- 

Inkomste dSm Hettoohdom 
Vi Hispa- 

k^geschwotea. Oednu^ct.tot 
OijPPPw.r-CQmpai»^ i. te » llQtere][^ 


bant. Yet the charters of the other 
provinces ought to have been as effec- 
tive against the arbitrary course of the 
government.® "No foreigner,” said 
the constitution of Holland, " is eli- 
gible as cotmoillor, financier, magis- 
trate, or member of a court. Justice 
can be administered only by the ordi- 
nary tribunals and magistrates. The 
ancient laws and customs shall remain 
inviolable. Should the prince infringe 
any of these provisions, no oiid ia 
bound to obey him.”® 

These provisions, from the Brabant 
and Holland charters, are only cited as 
illustrative of the general spirit of the 
provincial constitutions. Nearly all^ 
provinces possessed privileges 
ample, duly signed and sealed. 
as ink aii(i.aealing-wax could defSnda 
la nd against sword ^d’fireTtH'e Nethe r- 
la ^8 were Impregn able agmn^"tb e 
edicts the renewed “FpiacoDal Iii- 
quisT^n. HnfollxmBtely," an history 
shews how feeble are barriers of .paper 
or lanib§kiD7^ven when hallo-vs’ed with 
a monarch’s oath;agamsk tim torrent of 
vegal3fid35c|EB^^ absoTiitism. 
It was on the reception in the provinccH 
of the new and confirmatory Bull con- 
cerning the bishoprics, issued in Jan- 
uary 1560, that the measure became 
known, and the dissatisfaction mani- 
fest. The discontent -was inevitable 
and universal The ecclesiastical csto- 
blishment, which was not to be en- 
larged or elevated but bv consent of 
the estates, was suddenly expanded 
into three arohlepiscopates and fifteen 
bishoprics. 

The administration of justice, which 
was only allowed in freo and local 
courts, distmet for each province, was 
to be placed, so far as r^rded the 
most important of human, interests, in 
the hands of bishops and liieir crea- 
tures, many of them foreigners, aiuj 
most of them mpzdcsi* The lives ana 
property the wljole population weje 
to be at the mercy of these utterly n-- 
responsible conclaves. AH classes were 

•Ibid. 
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ec^l^iastjitoj were to be empowered to 
sit^ tKo ^proWpcia l estates and to con- 
trdtllTgfr 

iiuloTentj^ i^jorant o^ote ffiftTIMars, 
w lly- AOcepC^d the i n- 

fliience of. llaa_grea!Laeigniors.* The 
T)rieBte* " were enraged bec ause th^e- 
ligio uB lious ea idf 

fchcir to a bench 

ytheTptac 


of bJ|[iiojps, usurping the ptaces" Of those 
8U]ferior8 who had formerly been 
elected by and among themselves. The 
peo ple were alaimed^bejeaiise the mo- 1 the intended arrangement, until the 


naste rteg, ltlttrOT g5r~nbt resp ected nor 
pop rSSyW er ^af Tea ^ chanteble"^ and 
wit^Usmi^bHion to exercise ecclesjas- 
Up^d cruelty ; while, oh "the other hand, 
bythe new Episcopal arrangements, a 
force; of thirty new inquisitors was 
added to the apparatus for enforcing 
orthodoxy already established. The 
odium orthe measure was placed upon 
the head of that churchman, already 
appointed Archbishop of Mechlin, and 
Boon to be known as Cardinal Gran* 
velle. From this time forth, this pre- 
late began to be regarded with a daily 
increasing aversion. He was looked 
upon os the incarnation of all the odi- 
ous measures which had been devised ; 
as the source of that policy of abso- 
lutism which revealed itself more and 
. more rapidly after the King’s depar- 
ture from the country. It was for this 
reason that so much stress was laid 
by popular clamour upon the clause 
piohibitingforeignersfromofldce. Gran- 
velle was a Burgimdian ; his father had 
passed most of his active life in Spain, 
^vhile both he and his more distin- 
^^hed son were identihed in the 
pberal mind with Spanish politics, 
io this prelate, then, were ascribed 
the edicts, -the new bishoprics, and 
the continned presence of the foreign 
troops. The people wote right as re- 


'PapieMd’JEfcat, V. JJO#, , 

Hoord, i, S, 80. J3c^, i.^0. . 
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^ pv aa lettrasa 11. meditque I’on roo 
lai&oit gfrand tort, oonfessant que en ooete 
egotiattou eile s’esiadt oaohi 'de mey 
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ga^ed liie' first accusation. They weie 
mistaken as to the other ohargos. 

The King had not consulted An- 
thony Perrenot with regard to the 
creation of the new bishoprics. The 
measure which had been successively 
contemplated by Philip *‘the Good,^* 
by Charles the Bold, and by the Em- 
peror Charles, had now been carrid out 
by Philip the Second, without the 
knowledge of the new Archbishop of 
Mechlin. The King had for once been 
able to deceive the astuteness of the 
prelate, and had concealed from him 


arrival of Sonnius with the Bulls, 
Granvelle gave the reasons for this 
mystery with much simplicity. “ His 
Majesty knew,” he said, “ that I should 
oppose if, W it wa^ bollohfable 
aiiJTlUL'rattVTtstq be one of "fbfir jEIian one 
of elj^hteen.’*^ In fact, according to 
hi8’own''statement, he lost money by 
becoming Archbishop of Mechlin, alid 
ceaaing to be Bishop of Arras.'* For 
these reasons ho declined, more than 
once, the proffered dignity, and at last 
only accepted it from fear of giving 
offence to the King, and after having 
secured compensation for his alleged 
losses. In the same letter (of 29th May 
1500) in which he thanked Philip for 
conferring upon him the rich abbey of 
Saint Armand, which he had soUcited, 
in addition to the “merced” in ready 
money, concerning the safe investment 
of which he had already sent directions, 
ho observed that he was now willing 
to accept the archbishopric of Mechlin ; 
notwithstanding the odium attached 
to the measure, notwithstanding his 
feeble powers, and notwithstanding 
that, during fhe life of the Bishop of 
Toumay, who was then in rude health, 
he oould only receive three thousand 
ducats of the revenue, giving up Arwtff 
and gaining nothing m Mechlin ; not- 
withstanding all this, and a thousand 


quo nous estiona lors et moy le ’oent^^^ 
^oUEL comme il estoit vraysemblabie, pour 
que il est plus honorable estre hfi quatre 
queung do dlx-sept.”— Mem<^ of Granvelle 
iu Green v. Prinst Arohiyes, eta, i. 76. 
Bee also 4rchivei» eteb* nit M. 
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other things besides, he assured his 
Majesiy that “ since the royal desire 
was BO strong that he should accept, he 
would consider nothing so difficult that 
he would not at least attempt it.”^ 
Having made up his mind to take the 
eee and support the new anungements, 
ho was resolved that his profits should 
be as large as possible. We have seen 
how he had already been enabled 
to indemnify himself. We shall find 
him soon afterwards importuning the 
King for the Abbey of Afflighem, the 
enormous revenue of which the pre* 
late thought would make another hand- 
some addition to the rewards of his 
sacrifices. At the same time, he was 
most anxioTia that the people, and par- 
ticularly the great nobles, should not 
ascribe the new establishment to him, 
as they persisted in doing. They 
say that the eiiiscopates were devised 
to gratify my ambition/' he wrote to 
Philip two years later ; “ whereas your 
Majesty knows how steadily I refused 
the see of Mechlin, and that I only 
accepted it in order not live in idle- 
ness, doing nothing for God and your 
Majesty.”^' He therefore instructed 
Philip, on several occasions, to make it 
known to the government of the Re- 
gent, to the seigniors, and to the coun- 
try generally, that the measure had been 
arranged without his knowledge ; that 
the Marquis Berghen had known of it 
first, and that the prelate had, in truth, 
been kept in the dark on the subject 
until the arrival of Sonnius with the 
Bulls. The King^ always docile to his 
minister, accordingly wrote to the Du- 
chess the statements required, in al- j 
most the exact phraseology suggested ; I 
taking pains to repeat the! declarations 
on several occasions, both by letter and 
by word of mouth, to many influential 
persons. * 

The people, however, persisted in 
identifying the Bishop with the 
scheme. They saw that he was the 
head of the new institutions ; that he 
was to^efielve. the 
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confiscated abbeys, and that he was 
foremost in defending and carrying 
through the measure, in spite of aU 
opposition. That oppositioii wy ced 
d ^ly^^ nftr9 

notwithstanding that he characterisod 
the arrangement to the King os "a 
holy work,*'* and warmly assured 
Secretary Perez that he would con- 
tribute his fortune, his blood, and his 
life to its success,* was yet obliged to 
exclaim in the bitterness of his spirit. 
Would to God that, the erection of 
these new sees had thought 

of I Amen ! Amen 1 ” ® 

Foremost in resistasnll^M the 
Prince of Orange. Although' a Ca- 
tholic, he had relish for hor- 
rible perseqi^tion which h^m been 
determined upon. The new bishoprics 
he characterise j^rwa^^jw^mifs 
“of one^[^^JJ[d '^heme for establish* 

the said bishops to serve as inquisi- 
tors, burners of bodies, and tyrants 
of conscience ; two prebendaries in 
each see being actually constituted 
inquisitors.”^ For this reason he 
omitted no remonstrance on the sub- 
ject to the Duchess, to Granvelle, and 
by direct letters to the King. Hia 
efforts were seconded by Kgmont, 
Berghen, and other influential nobles. 
Even Berlaymont was at first dis- 
posed to Bi(^with the opposition, but 
upon the*^^jtegun^ used by the 
Duchess, thSt the bishoprics and 
prebends would furnish excellent 
places for his sons and other mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, he began 
warmly to support the measure.** 
Most of the labour, however, and all 
the odium of the business fell upon 
the Bishop's shoulders. There ww 
still a large fund of loyalty left in the 
popular mind, which, not even forty 
years of the Emperor’s dominion 
consumed, and which Philip was d«^ 

A BQ if 


tined to draw upon as _ 
the treasure ^had been ine: 

For these reasons it still seemed moj 


ly asi 

lustible. 
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decorous to load all the hatir^dtuppn 
the minister’s baek^ anddwWtain the 
eonaolator7 formula . t|tat Fliili^was 
a prince, clement, ^ benign, an^ de- 
bonair.” 

The Bishop, tftue to his habitual 
conviction, tot words, with the 
people, are much more important 
than things, was disposed to have the 
word “inquisitor” taken out of the 
text of the new decree. He was 
anxious at this juncture to make 
things pleasant, and he saw no reason 
why men should be unnecessarily 
startled. If the Inquisition could be 
practised, and the heretics burned, ho 
was in favour of its being done com- 
fortably. The word “ inquisitor '* was 
unpopular, almost indecent. It was 
better to suppress the term and retain 
the thing, “ People are afraid to 
i^eak of the new bishoprics,” he 
^te to Perez, “on account of the 
Ariise providing that of nine canons 
dho shall be inquisitor. Hence people 
fear the Spanish Inquisition.”^ He, 
therefore, had written to the King to 
Buggeat instead, that the canons or 
graduates should be obliged to assist 
the bishop, according as he might 
command. Those terms would suffice, 
because, although not exjiressly stated, 
it was clear that the Bishop was an 
ordinary inquidtor; but it was neces- 
w.ry to exptmge words that gave 

It was difficult, however, with all 
the Bishop’s eloquence and dexterity, 
to construct an agreeable Inquisition. 
The people did not like it in any 
shape, and there were indications, not 
to be mistaken, tot one day there 
'vould be a storm which it would be 
beyond human power to assuage. At 
present the people directed its indig- 
nation only upon a part of the ma- 
chinery devised for tneir oppression. 

I he, Spanish troops were considered 
a portion of the apparatus by 
^hich the new bishoprics and the 
were to be forced into execu- 
won. Moreover, men were weary of 


the and -the pilkige which 

these^ ^aerceharieeT'hodr^^sd long exer- 
oise^ the land. hLing 

had .^n first requested tOJWithdraw 
them,r^e have seen that he hadibwst 
into a Violent passion. He had after- 
ward di^embled. Promising, at last, 
that they should all be sent from the 
country within three or four mouths 
after his departure, he had determined 
to use every artifice to detain them in 
the provinces. He had succeeded, by 
various subterfuges, in keeping them 
there fourteen months ; but it was at 
last evident that their presence would 
no longer be tolerated. Towards the 
close of 1560 they were quartered in 
Walcheren and Brill. The Zelanders, 
however, had become so exasperated 
by their presence that they resolutely 
refused to lay a single hand upon the 
dykes, which, as usual at that season, 
required great repairs.® Bather than 
see their native soil profaned any 
longer by these hated foreign mer- 
cenaries, they would see it sunk for 
ever in the ocean. They swore to 
perish — men, women, and children to< 
gether — in the waves, rather than 
endure longer the outrages which the 
soldiery daily inflicted. Such was the 
temper of the Zelanders that it was 
not thought wise to trifle with their 
irritation. The Bishop felt that it was 
no longer practicable to detain the 
troops, and that all the pretext de- 
vised by Philip and his Government 
had become inefifectual. In a session 
of the State Council, held on the 
25th October 1560,* he represented 
in the strongest terms to the Regent 
the necessity for the final departure 
of the troops. Viglius, who knew the 
character of his countrymen, strenu- 
ously seconded the proposal. Orange 
briefly but firmly expressed the same 
opinion, declining any longer to serve 
as commander of the legion, an office 
which, in conjunction with Egmont, 
he had accepted provisionally, with 
the best of motives, and on the pledge 
of Philip that the soldiers should be 
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withdrawn. The Duchess urged tiiat 1 Spain had recently met with in the 


the order should at least be deferred 
until the arrival of Count E^ont, 
then in Spain, but the proposition was 
unanimously negatived!^ 

Letters were accordingly written, in 
the name of the Regent to the King. 
It was stated that the measure could 
no longer be delayed, that the pro- 
vinces all agreed in this point, that so 
long as the foreigners remained not a 
stiver should be paid into the trea- 
sury; that if they had once set sail, 
the necessary amount for their arrears 
would be furiiiahed to the govem- 
luent ; but thjit if they should return 
it was probable that they would be 
resisted by the inhabitants with main 
force, and that they would only be 
allowed to enter the cities through a 
breach in their wail.^ It was urged, 
moreover, that three or four thousand 
Spaniards ^ould not be sufficient to 
coerce all the provinces, and that 
there was not money enough in the 
royal exchequer to pay the wages of a 
single company of the troops.^ “ It 
cuts me to the heart,” wrote the 
Bishop to Philip, “ to see the Spanish 
infantry leave us ; but go they must. 
Would to God that we could devise 
any pretext, as your Majesty desires, 
under which to keep them here ! We 
have tried all means humanly possible 
for retaining them, but I see no way 
to do it without putting the provinces 
in manifest dangei* of sudden revolt.^ 

Fortunately for the dignity of the 
government, or for the repose of the 
country, a respectable motive was 
found for employing the legicd else- 
where. The important loss which 

1 Boo a pieces verbal of this Session in 
Gachard, Documents Tn^dits, i. 330, 331. 
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capture of Zerby, made a reinforce- 
ment necessary in the army engaged 
in the Southern service. Thus, the 
disaster in Barbary at last relieved the 
Netherlands of ^e pest which had 
afflicted them so long.® For a brief 
breathing space the country was cleared 
of foreign mercenaries. 

The growing unpopularity of the 
royal government, ^ill typified, how- 
ever, in the increasing hatred enter- 
tained for the Bishop, was not mate- 
rially diminished by the departure of 
the Spaniards. The edicts and the 
bishoprics were stiir there, even if the 
soldiers were gone. The churchman 
worked faithfully to accomplish his 
master's business. Philip, on his side, 
was industrious to bring about the 
consummation of his measiu-es. Evei 
occupied with details, the monarch, 
from his palace in Spain, sent frequent 
informations against the biimblost in- 
dividuals in the Netherlands. It ia 
curious to observe the minute reticu- 
lations of tyranny which he had begun 
already to spin about a whole people, 
while cold, venomous, and patient he 
watched his victims from the centt'e 
of his web. He foi^waided particular 
details to the Duchess and Cardinal 
concerning a variety of men and 
women, sending their names, ages, 
personal appearance, occupations, and 
residence, together with directions for 
their immediate immolation.* Even 
the inquisitors of Seville were set to 
work to increa^= by means of their 
branches or agencies in the provinces, 
the royal information on this aU- 
importont subject “There are but 

, • Strada, iv. 142.—“ — .Guhematriccni 
docoret rationom haereticos interclpicndi ; 
eonim iaUquom vestigia ot onbiija ipa® 
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few of UA left in the world,” he mo- 
ralised in alettcrfcd the Bishop, who care 
for religion. 'Tia necessary, therefore, 
for us to take the greater heed for 
Cliristianity. Wo must lose our all, 
if need be, in order to do our duty ; 
for in fine,” added he, with his usual 
tiutulogy, "it is right that a man 
aliould do his duty.” ^ 

Grauvelle — as he must now be called, 
for his elevation to the cardinalahip 
v/ill be immediately alluded to — wrote 
to assure the King that every pains 
^veuld be taken to ferret out and exe- 
cute the individuals comp)»'ned of.^ 
He bewailed, however,* tlio want of 
heartiness on the part of the Nether- 
lainl inquisitors and judges. " I find,” 
sahl he, "that ail judicial officers go 
into the matter of executing the edicts 
with reluctance, which I bolieve is 
caiiseil by their fear of displeasing the 
populace. When they do act they do 
it l)ut languidly, and when these 
m.vttcrs are not taken in hand with 
I ho necessary liveliness, the fruit 
di^ired is not gathered. We do not 
f ul to exhort and to command them 
h) do their work.* He added that 
V'iglius and Berlaymont displayed 
liuuluble zeal, but that he could not 
as much for the Council of 
Ibab.iut. Those councillors were "for 
ever prating,” said he, " of the consti- 
tutional rights of their province, and 
.tlcaorvcd much less commendation.”* 
The popularity of the churchman, 
Dot increased by these desperate ex- 
ertions to force an inhuman policy 
an unfortunate nation, received 
likewise no addition from hU new 
•elevation in rank. During the latter 
of the year 166t), Margaret of 
I’iunia, who stiU entertained a pro- 
admiration of the prelate, and 
•‘ad not 3 ^t begun to chafe under his 
«fuouth but imperious dominion, had 
bu^ in preparing’ for him a de- 

^ ” — — Y quao pocos ay ya en el mundo 
Mpo curen della religion y aasi los pocos 
T'O quedamoB ca mcnester quo tengsmoa 
ciiyd^do do la Qhristiandad y oTfViere 
^etiester lo perdatnos todo por baser on 
lo quo devemos ; pem on fin ea bien 
hombro haga lo quo dove.”— Pjmiora 
3 fctat, vLliO. ■ 
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lightfol surprise. Without either his 
knowledge or that of the King, she 
had corresponded with the Pope, and 
succeeded in obtaining, as a personal 
favour to herself, the Cardinal's hat 
for Anthony Perrenot.® In February 
1561, Cardinal Borromeo wrote to 
announce that the coveted dignity 
had been bestowed.® The Duchess 
hastened, with joyous alacrity, to 
communicate the intelligence to the 
Bishop, but was extremely hurt to 
find that he steadily refused to assume 
his new dignity, until he had written 
to the King to announce the appoint- 
ment, and to ask his permission to 
accept the honour.^ The Duchess, 
justly wounded at his refusal to ac- 
cept from her hands the favour which 
she, and she only, had obtained for 
him, endeavoured in vain to overcome 
his pertinacity. ISho represented that 
although Philip w.'ia not aware of the 
application or the appointment, he 
was certain to regard it as an agree- 
able surprise.* She urged, moreover, 
that his temporary refusal wo\ild be 
misconstnietl at Rome, where it would 
certainly excite ridicule, and very pos- 
sibly give ofi’enco in the highest quar- 
ter.® The Bishop was inexorable. Ho 
feared, says his panegyrist, that he 
might one day be on worse terms than 
at present with the Duchess, and that 
then slie might reproach him with her 
former benetits.^*^ He feared also that 
the King, might, in consequence of the 
step, not look with satisfjiction upon 
him at some future period, when he 
might stand in ne^d of his favours.^ 
Ho wrote, accordingly, a most charao- 
teristio letter to Philip, in which he 
informed him tlu\t he had been ho- 
noured with the Cardinal’s hat. He 
observed that many persons were al- 
ready congratulating him, but that 
before he made any demonstration of 
accepting or refusing, he waited for 
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Majesty’s orders; upon his will 
he wished ever to depend. He also 
had the coolness, under the circuia- 
fitances, to express his conviction that 
** it, wai his Majesty who had secretly 
this favour from his Holi- 

The king received the information 
very graciously, observing in reply, 
that although ne had never made any 
suggestion of the kind, he had often 
thought upon the subject.”^ The 
royal command was of course at once 
transmitted, that the dignity should be 
accepted. By special favour, moreover, 
the rope dispensed the new Cardinal 
from the duty of going to Rome in 
person, and despatched his chamber- 
lain, Theophilus Friso, to BrusseL^ 
with the red hat and tabbard.® 

The prelate having thus reached the 
dignity to which he had long a^ired, 
did not grow more humble in nis de- 
j>ortment, or less zealous in the work 
through which he had already gained 
so much wealth and preferment. His 
conduct witn regard to the edicts and 
bishoprics had already brought him 
into relations which were far from 
amicable with his colleagues in the 
council. More and more he began to 
take the control of affairs into his own 
hand. The consulta or secret com- 
mittee of the state council, constituted 
the real government of the country. 
Here the most important affairs were 
decided upon without the concurrence 
of the other seigniors, Orange, Egmont, 
and Glayon, who, at the same time, 
were held responsible for the action of 
|{ovemment. The Cardinal was smooth 
m manner, plausible of speech, gene- 
rally even-tempered, but he was over- 
bearing and blandly insolent. Accus- 
tomed to control royal personages, 
under the garb of extreme obsequious- 
ness, he began, in his intercourse with 
those of less exalted rank^ to omit a 
portion of the subserviency while 
claiming a still more undisguised au- 
thority. To nobles like EJ^ont and 
Orange, who looked down uiK>n the son 
of Nicolas Perrenot and Nicola Bon- 


procured 
” I 


valot as a person immeasurably be- 
neath themselves in the social hier- 
archy, this conduct was sufficiently 
irritating. The Cardinal, placed as far 
above Philip, and even Margaret, in 
mental power as he was beneath them 
in worlmy station, found it compara- 
tively easy to deal with them amicably. 
With such a man as Egmont, it wa'i 
impossible for the churchman to main- 
tain friendly relations. The Count, 
who, notwithstanding his romantic 
appearance, his brilliant exploits, and 
his interesting destiny, was but a com- 
monplace character, soon conceived a 
mor^ aversion to Granvellft A nido 



soldier# entertaining no 
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entertained a gentle cOnt«|pt for Eg- 
mont, which manifested itself in all 
his private letters to the King, aiu] 
was sufficiently obvious in bis deport- 
ment. There had also been distinct 


cau^s_pf_ animosity bettveen ^ein. 
The ^over no rshi p pf^Hepih l^viiig 
become vacant, Egmont, ‘backed l:>y 
Or^geahet' other noBles; had demand- 
ed 'it- for the Count de Roqulx, a 
gentleman of the Croy family, wno, a« 
well as his father, had rendered many 
important services to the crown. Tht 
appointment was, however, bestowed, 
through Grahvelle’s influence, upon 
the Seigneur d’Helfault,® a gentleman 
of mediocre station and character, who 
was thought to possess no claims 
whatever to the office. Egmont, more- 
over, desired the abbey of TniUe for a 
poor relation of his own ; but the Car- 
dinal, to whom nothing in this way 
ever came amiss, had already obtained 
the King’s permission to appropriate 
the abbey to himself.® Egmont was 
now furious against the prelate, and 
omitted no opportunity of expressing 
his aversion, both in his presence and 
behind his back. On one occasion, at 
least, his wrath exploded in something 
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more than words. Exasperated by 
Granvelle'fl polished insolence in reply 
to Ilia own violent language, he drew 
his dagger upon him in the presence of 
the llegont herself, “and,V says a con- 
temporary, would certainly have sent 
the Cardinal into the next world had 
he not been forcibly restrained by the 
Frince of Orange and other persons 
present, who warmly represented to 
him that such griefs were to be settled 
by deliberate ^vice, not by choler.'*^ 
At the same time, while scenes like 
these were occurring in the very bosom 
of the state council, Granvelle, in his 
confidential letters to secretary Perez, 
asserted warmly that all reports of a 
want of harmony between himself and 
the other seigniors and councillors 
were false, and that the beat relations 
existed among them all. It was not 
his intention, before it should be neces- 
kry, to let King doubt his ability 
to govern the council according to the 
secret commission with which he had 
been invested,. 

His relations with Orange were 
longer in changing from friendship to 
open hostility. In the Prince the 
Cardinal met his match. He found 
himself confronted by an intellect as 
subtle, an experience as fertile in ex- 
pedients, a temper as even, and a dis- 
pssition sometimes as haughty as his 
own. He never affected to undervalue 
the mind of Orange. 'Tis a man of 
profound genius, vast ambition- 
dangerous, acute, politic,” he wrote to 
the lung at a very early period. The 
original relations between himself and 
the Prince had been very amicable. 
It hardly needed the prelate’s great 
penetration to be aware that the friend- 
ship of so exalted a peraonage as the 
youthful heir to the princip^ity of 
Orange, and to the vast possessions of 
the Chalpns-Nassau house in Burgundy 
Mid the Netherlands, would be advan- 
bigeous to the ambitious son of the 

‘ Ponfcus Payen MS,— Vender Haeralludes 
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Burgundian Councillor Qranvelle. The 
young man was the favourite of the 
Emperor from boyhood j his high rank 
and his remarkable talents marked him 
indisputably for one of the foremost 
men of the coming reign. Therefore 
it was politic in Perrenot to seize every 
opportunity of making himself usefiU 
to the Prince. He busied himself with 
securing, so far os it might be neces- 
sary to secure, the succession of 
William to his cousin’s principality. 
It seems somewhat ludicrous for a 
merit to be made not only for Qran- 
velle but for the Emperor, that the 
Prince should have been allowed to 
take an inheritance wliich the will of 
Rend de Nassau most unequivocally 
conferred, and which no living crea- 
ture disputed.® Yet, because some of 
the crown lawyers had propounded the 
dogma that the son of a heretic ought 
not to succeed,” it was gravely stated, 
as an immense act of clemency upon 
the part of Charles the Fifth, that ho 
had not confiscated the whole of the 
young Prince’s heritage. In retiun 
Qranvelle’s brother Jerome had ob- 
tained the governorship of the youth, 
upon whoso majority he had received 
an honourable military appointment 
frqm his attached pupil. The prelate 
had afterwards recommended the 
marriage with the Count de Buren’a 
heiress, and hod used his influence 
with the Emperor to overcome certain 
objections entertained by Charles, that 
the Prince, by this great accession of 
wealth, might be growing too power- 
ful.* On the other hand, there were 
always many poor relations and de- 
pendants of Granvelle, eager to be 
beneflted by Orange’s patronage, who 
lived in the Prince’s household, or re- 
ceived handsome appointments from 
his generosity.^ Thus, there had been 
great intimacy, found^ upon various 
benefits mutually conferred; for it 
could hardly be asserted that the debt 
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of frie&djhip was wholly upon one 
•ide. 

When Orange arrived in Brussels 
from a journey, he would go to the 
bishop’s before alighting at his own 
house.i When the churchman visited 
the Prince, he entered his bed-chamber 
without ceremony before he had risen ; 
for it was William’s custom, through 
life, to receive intimate acquaintances, 
and even to attend to important nego- 
tmtlons of state, while still in bed. 

The show of this intimacy had lasted 
longer than its substance. Granvelle 
was the most politic of men, and the 
Prince had not served his apprentice- 
ship at the court of Charles the Fifth 
to lay himself bare prematurely to the 
criticism or the animosity of the Car- 
dinal with the recklessness of Horn and 
Egmont. An explosion came at l^t, 
however, and very soon after an ex- 
ceedingly amicable correspondence be- 
tween the two upon the subject of an 
edict of religious amnesty which 
Orange was preparing for his princi- 
pality, and which Granvelle had re- 
commended him hot to make too 
lenient.* A few weeks after this, th<S 
Antwerp magistracy was to be renew- 
ed, The Prince, as hereditary bur- 
grave of that city, was entitled tg a 
Urge share of the appointing power in 
these political arrangements, which at 
the moment were of great importance. 
The citizens of Antwerp were in a 
state of excitement on the subject of 
the new bishops. They openly, and 
in the event successfully, resisted the 
Installation of the new prelate for 
whom their city had been constituted 
a diocese. The Prince was known to 
be opposed to the measure, and to the 
whole system of ecclesiastical persecu- 
tion. When the nominations for the 
new magistracy came before the Re- 
gent, she dispo^ of the whole matter 
m (he secret consulta, without the 
knowledge, and in a manner opposed 
to the views, of Orange. Ele was then 
jEumUhed with a dsfc of i%e neiwr magis- 
trates, and was infonned that lie had 
]Mn selected as commissionw (dong 
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with Count Aremherg, to c»e that the 
appointments were carried into effect. 
The indignation of the Prince was ex- 
treme. He had already taken offence 
at some insolent expressions upon this 
topic which the Cardinal had permitted 
himself. He now sent back the com- 
mission to the Duchess, adding, it was 
said, that he was not her lackey, and 
that she might send some one else with 
her errands. The words were repeated 
in the state counoik - There was a 
violent altercation— fOronge vehement- 
ly resenting his appointment merely to 
carry out decisions imiwlMoh he claimed 
an origiriol voice. ,^iB ancestors, he 
said, had often chdhged the whole bf 
the Antwerp magistracy by their own 
authority. 1$ was a little too muck 
that this matter, as well as every othei 
state affair, should be controlled by 
the secret committee of which the 
Cardinal was the chief. Granvelle, on 
his side, was also in a rage. He flung 
from the council-chamber, summoned 
the Chancellor of Brabant, and de- 
manded, amid bitter execrations again.^t 
Orange, what common and obscure 
gentleman there might be, whom be 
could appoint to execute the commis- 
sion thus refused by the Prince and by 
Aremberg. He vowed that in ail im- 
portant matters he would, on future 
occasionB, make use of nobles less in- 
flated by pride, and more tractable 
than such grand seigniors. The Chan- 
cellor tried in vain to appease the 
churchman’s wrath, representing that 
the city of Antwerp would be highly 
offend^ at the turn things were tak- 
ing, and offering his services to induce 
the withdrawal, on the part of the 
Prince, of the language which hoA 
given BO much offence. The Cktrdinal 
was inexorable and pereonj^iiafy. 
will have nothing to do with the Prince, 
Master Chancellor,” said he, these 
are matters which conoera you not” 
Thus the conversation ended, and thu« 
began the op^ state of hostilities be 
een the gmt hobles and the Card' 
nal, which bad been broochng so long- 
On the 28d July 1561, a few week i 
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after the noenefl lately deearibed^ the 
Count of Egmont and the Frinee of 
Orange addressed a joint letter to the 
King. They reminded him in this 
dcRpatch that they had originally been 
reluctant to take office in the state- 
council, on account of their previous 
experience of the manner in wliich 
business had been conducted during 
the adnunistration of the Duke of 
Savoy. They had feared that import 
tanfc matters of state might be trans- 
acted without their concurrence. 
The King had, however, assured them, 
wlien in Zeland, that all affairs would 
bo uniformly treated in full coimciL 
If<jUie contrary should ever prove the 
ftise, he had desired them to give him 
information to that effect, that he 
might instantly apply the remedy. 
They accordingly now gave him that 
information. They were consulted 
upon small matters ; momentous affairs 
were decided Upon in their absence. 
Still they would not even now have 
complained had not Cardinal Granvelle 
declared that all the members of the 
Btato-council were to be held respon- 
Biblo for its measures, whether they 
were present at ite decisions or not. 
Not liking such responsibility, they re- 
quested the Kingeither to accept their 
resignation or to give orders that all 
affairs should be communicated to the 
whole board and deliberated upon by 
all the councillors.^ 

In a private letter, written some 
weeks later (August 16), Egmont 
begged secretaiy Erasso to assure the 
Ning that their joint letter had not 
^en dictated by passion, but by zeal 
for his service. It was impossible, he 
wid, to imagine -ttie insolence of the 
Cardinal, or to form an idea of the ab- 
Bolute authority which he arrogated.* 

In truth, Granvelle, with all bis 
keenness, c^d not see that Orange, 

-r gmout, Berghen, Montigny, and the 
*^«t, were no longer pages and young 
raptains of cav^ry, while he was the 
I^litician and the statesman.* By 
or seven yean the senior of Eg* 
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Horn. 

mont, and by sixteen years of Orange, 
he did not divest himself of the super- 
ciliousness of superior wisdom, not un- 
just nor BO irritating when they had 
all been boys. In his deportment to- 
wards them, and in the whole tone of 
his private correspondence with Philip, 
there was revealed, almost in spite of 
himself, an affectation of authority, 
against which Egmont rebelled, and 
which the Prince was not the man to 
acknowledge. Philip answered the 
letter of the two nobles in his usual 
procrastinating manner. The Count 
of Horn, who was about leaving Spain 
(whither he had accomi)anied the 
King) for the Netherlands, would be 
intrusted with the resolution which he 
should think proper to take upon the 
subject suggested. In the meantime, 
he assured them that he did not doubt 
Uieir zeal in his service.* 

As to Count Horn, Granvelle had 
already prejudiced the King against 
him. Horn and the Cardinal liad 
never been friends. A brother of the 
prelate had been an aspirant for the 
hand of the Admiral's sister, and had 
been somewhat contemptuously re- 
jected. ® Horn, a bold, vehement, and 
not very good-tempered personage, hod 
loim kept no terms with Granvelle, 
and did not pretend a friendship which 
he had never felt. Granvelle had just 
written to instruct the King that Horn 
was opposed bitterly to that measure 
which was nearest the King’s heartr— - 
the new bishoprics. He had been using 
strong language, according to the Car* 
dinal, in oppoeition to the scheme, 
while still in Spain. He therefore ad- 
vised that his Majesty, concealing, of 
comm, the towree of the information, 
and speaking, as it were, out of the 
royal mind Heelf, should expostulate 
with the Admiral upon the subject* 
Thus prompted, Philip was in no gra* 
dous humour when he received Count 
Horn, then about to leave Madriddfor 
the Netherlands, and to take with him 
the Kin^s promised answer to the cem- 
municauon of Orange and Egmont 
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Iffi&je^y lizid rarely been known to 
Oibibit so much anger towards any 
person as he manifested upon that occa- 
sion. After a few words from the Ad- 
miral, in which he expressed his sym- 
pathy with the other Netherland no- 
bles, and his aversion to Qranvelle, in 
general terms, and in reply to Philip's 
interrogatories, the King fiercely in- 
terrupted him: “ What! miserable 
man r — ^he vociferated, ** you all com- 
plain of this Cardinal, and always in 
vague language. Not one of you, in 
spite of all my questions, can give me a 
single reason for your dissatisfaction,”^ 
With this the royal wrath boiled over 
in such unequivocal terms that the 
Admiral changed colour, and was 'SO 
confusedwithindignation and astonish- 
ment that he was scarcely able to find 
his way out of the room.® 

This was the commencement of 
Granvelle’s long mortal combat with 
Egmont, Horn, and Orange. This was 
the first answer which the seigniors 
were to receive to their remonstrances 
against tbs'- churchman’s arrogance, 
Philip Was^iiraged that any opposition 
should to his coercive mea- 

sures, ptirfBularly to the new bishop- 
rics, the “holy work” which the Car- 
diujil was ready to “consecrate his for- 
tune and his blood ” to advance. Gran- 
velle fed his master’s anger by con- 
stant communications as to the efforts 
made by distinguished individuals to 
delay the execution of the scheme. 
Assonville had informed him, he wrote, 
that much complaint had been made 
on the subject by several gentlemen, 
at a supper of Count Egmont’s. It was 
said tlmt the King ought to have con- 
sulted them all, and the state oouncil- 
lors especially. The present nominees 
to the new episcopates were good 
enough, but it would be found, they 
said, that very improper personages 
would be afterwards appointed. The 
estates ought notte permit the execu- 


tion of the scheme. < In short, oonti- 
niued Granvelle, “ u the mmehind 
of talk which bnught about the recaU o f 
the Sjpaniih troops.**^ A few months 
later, he wrote to inform Philip that 
a petition against the new bishoprica 
was about to be drawn up by “the 
two lords." They had two motives, 
according to the Cardinal, for this 
step: fimt, to let the King know 
that he could do nothing without 
their permission ; secondly, becausein 
the states assembly they were then 
the cocks of the walk.* They. dhl not 
choose, therefore, that in the clerical 
branch of the estates should 

be above the abbots, w|ii!t.4hey 
frighten into doingAf^whatever^Hhey 
chose. ® At the end of the year, Graii- 
velle again wrote to instruct his sove- 
reign how to reply to the letter which 
was ahout to he ^dressed to him by the 
Prince of Orange and the Marquis Ber- 
ghen on the subject of the bishoprics. 
They would tell him, he said, that the 
incorporation of the Brabant abbeys 
into the new bishoprics was contrary 
to the constitution of the “ joyful en- 
trance.” Philip was, however, to make 
answer that he had consulted the uni- 
versities, and those learned in the laws, 
and had satisfied himself that it was 
entirely constitutional. He was there- 
fore advised to send his command that 
the Prince and Marquis should use all 
their influence to promote the success 
of the measure.® Thus fortified, the 
King was enabled not only to deal with 
the petition of the nobles, but also with 
the deputies from the esta^||pf Bra- 
bant, who arrived about at 

Madrid. To these envoys^ 4 ^o»askc(l 
for the appointment of roy^fcoiimraifl* 
sioners, with whom they uo^ht treat 
on the subject of the bishoprics, the 
abbeys, and the “joyful -entrance/^ 
the King answered proudly, “ tl^t in 
matters which concerned the service of 
God, he was his own commissioner.”^ 
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foriii the iky, or try to taise h^ inVeacL- 
tiWM already exbAustdd” * > • ■ 

ThuB, the man who owned all Ame- 
rica and half of Europe oould only 
raise a million ducats a year from hia 
iBstatea. The possessor of all Pern and 
Mexico could reckon on “nothing 
worth mentioning” from his rnine^ 
and derived a precarious income mainly 
from permissions granted his subjects 
to carry on the slave-trade, and to eat 
meat on Fridays. This was certainly 
a gloomy condition of aflfairs for a mo- 
narch on the threshold of a war which 
was to outlast his own life and that of 
his children; a war in which the mere 
army expenses were to be half a mil- 
lion florins monthly, in which about 
seventy per cent, of the annual dis- 
bursements was to. be regularly em- 
bezeled or appropriated by the hands 
through which it passed, and in which 
for every four men on paper, enrolled 
and paid for, only one, according to 
the average, was brought into the field.^ 

Granvelle, on the other hand, gave 
his masfSf MtTtttte' consolat^^ from 
df "financial aflfairs in the pro- 
vifIC8ir''‘"Hd' Assured him that “the 
gdternment was often in such embar- 
rassment as not to know where to look 
for : ten ducats.” ^ • He complained 
bitterly that the states would meddle 
iwith the administration of money 
matters, and were slow in the granting 
nf subsidies. The Cardinal felt espe- 
cially outraged by the interference of 
these bodies with the disbursement of 
the Buniis which they voted. It has 
been seen tliat the states had already 
compelled thd government to withdraw 
the troopS) much to the regret cA 
Qntov^e. They continued, however, 
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renoiones qUe estan ya tan busoadiu oOUlO 
slli’VPitplere d'BUt, vt 15^-165. . 

. > Simon Styi. De Qpkomst en Dlooi .dw 
Vcr^onlgde Nederlauaen (Amst., 1778) p, 
IW.ii-Comptiio* Reidahi Annales 

(Imtri.hist. 1889)klib. a. 

» Papicas d’lfitat, v^|,80. 

4 “ — V, eg tammen m«y futa, PflfS. ? 
authoddad qwe han tomftdsur..iiS osMside [ 
dwir lo que m antoiiary Cejwwpwor'eon^ 
.dioiones tao dewfomosa S Mi ee los ta 
opmiendo quanto so eto.r>,eto.^ 

.S^iom'fEtat, Vi, ■ ^ 

“A utt aitp;a Btroordlnaria laqual j 
poiwoM t pooo hoaoroTols ba^pero teunta | 


to be intractable on tim sdbjeotcf sap- 
pKes. “ These are very vile things,” he 
wrote to Philip, “ this authority which 
they assume, this audacity with which 
they say whatever they think proper ; 
and these impudent conditions which 
they affix to every proposition for sub- 
sidies.” * The Cardinal protested that 
he had in vain attempted to convince 
them of their error, but that they re- 
mained perverse. 

It was probably at this time that 
the plan for debasing the coin, sug- 
gest^ to Philip some time before by 
a skilful chemist named Malen, and 
always much approved of both by him- 
self and Ruy Gomez, recurred to his 
mind. “ Another and an extraordinary 
source of revenue, although perhaps 
not a very honourable one,'^ wrote 
Suriano, “ has hitherto been kept 
secret ; and on account of differences 
of opinion between the King and his 
confessor, has been discontinued.” 
This source of revenue, it seemed, was 
found in “ a certairi powder, of which 
one ounce mixed with six ounces of 
quicksilver would make six ounces of 
silver,” The composition was said to 
stand the test of the hammer, but not 
of the fire. Partly in consequenOe of 
theological scruples, and partly on ac- 
count of opposition from the states, a 
project formed by the King to pay 
Us army with this kind of silver was 
reluctantly abandoned. The iaventaon, 
however, was so very agreeable to the 
King, and the inventor had received 
such liberal rewards,; that it was sup 
poeed, according to the envoy, that in 
time of scarcity his Majesty would 
make use of such coin wtihoUt rdluo- 
tanoe.^ ■ ■ ■ ■ : ■ ’ ‘ 

secreta— quest t nna Indusfria eke fa prin^ 
plats giadae anni et pin oon titMo dl cecoa 
.ben conosciuta d’alcuni (fl qpeita eitta ma 
non fa ,oontiuttata eawndo <xaom cprti dis- 
paTen frii lui (Pliii®, 2®) et 11 conftMprejpot 
le maul derquale paasOtutlbNipiSstkp^ 

Bi troyl poi per wr lbdesoo 
mease in opera .at cpq uni bnoia di carta svp 
polvere et eai ViVo ft sei oncio 

dAtgentd ehe eta al .toflcoetkM tnariello raa 
nmi al fUocqei^ft qualohe »ttiiniene,cli 
•ene di, quells adrtv «rsigenn>- hi 
eeiritei op ii atatl non haM 
.•entire pecehe am quest oecesienatntto u 
buono MO Bl,aariapQrtatoM aKrtpaan*^ 
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It is neoeiaary before oonokidiiig 
this chapter, which relates the eve^to 
of the years 1560 and 1561, to allude 
to an important affair wWch occu* 
pied much attention during the whole 
of this period. This is the celebrat- 
ed marriage of the Prince of Orange 
with the Princess Anna of Saxony. 
By many superficial writers, a moving 
cause of the great Netherland revolt 
was found in the connexion of the 
great chieftain with this distinguished 
Lutheran house. One must have 
studied the characters and the times 
to very little purpose, however, to be* 
liove it possible that much infiuence 
could be exerted* on the mind of Wil- 
liam of Orange by such natures as 
those of Anna of Saxony, or of her 
uncle the Elector Augustus, sumamed 
“ the Pious.” 

The Prince had become a widower 
in 1558, at the age of twenty-five. 
(Iranvelle, who was said to have been 
mduentiai m arranging his first mar- 
riage, now proposed to him, after the 
year of mourning had- expired, an 
alliancer with M^emoiselle Rende,^ 
daughter of the Duchess de Lorraine, 
and granddaughter of Christiem the 
Third of Denmark, and his wife Isa- 
bella, sister of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth. Such a connexion, not only 
with the roval house of Spain, but 
with tlMit oi France — for young 

Duke of Lorraine^ brother of the lady, 
bad erased* the daughter of Henry 
the Second— was co^dskred highly 
desirable by the Prince. Philip and j 
the Duchess Margaret of Parma both ' 
approved, or pretended to a^rove, the 
inatch. At the same time the Dowager 
puchess of I^rraine, mother of the 
bitende8n)ri&. WM k CMl^dalw and 
a very Tn^j^snt Jtegency of 

the Netherlands. Being a woman of 
fastis ambition and intriguing cha- 


racter, she naturally saw in a man of 
William’s station and talents a most 
desirable aUy Hirei^reMuTandTuture 
sehemefe' On the other* hand,' Philip— 
who. had made open protestation of 
his desire to connect the Prince thus 
closely with his own blood,* and had 
warmly recommended the match to 
the young lady’s mother — soon after- 
ward, while walking one day with the 
Prince in the park at Brussels,* an- 
nounced to him that the Duchess of 
Lorraine had declined his proposals.^ 
Such a result astonished the Prince, 
who was on the best terms with the 
mother, and had been urging her a(> 
pointment to the Regency with all his 
influence, having entirely withdrawn 
his own claims to that office. No 
satisfactory explanation was ever given 
of this singular conclusion to a court- 
ship, begun with the apparent consent 
of all parties. It was hinted that the 
young lady did not fancy the Prince 
but, as it was not known that a word 
had ever been exchanged between 
them, as the Prince, in appearance 
and reputation, was one of the most 
brilliant cavaliers of the age, and ai 
the appr6Wri5f~tlIS bride Was not 
usually a matter of primary conse- 
quence in such marriages of state, the 
mystery seemed to require a further 
solution. The Prince suspected Oram 
veils and the King, who were believed 
to have held mature and secret delibe- 
ration together, of insincerity. The 
Bishop was said to have exprMsed Uie 
opinion, that although the frimidship 
he bore the Prince would induce him 
to urge the marriage, yet his duty to 
his master made him think it ques- 
tionable whether it were right to ad- 
vance a .^souage alre^y placed so 
by birth, wealth, and popularity, 
stm higher byijw near an alliance wi^ 
his Majesty’jLiamily.” The King, 


OomtM, vt^tie presmtato lars^ente oomme U as pouvdtt iouv(mir.’'-->-LetC8ii ef 
«[uollo oh’ r ba xiitrovato, si pjio Maigaret of Parma in Baiffenbeig. 

tompo ^ qualche etretteza, ■ua;]h|, aa DO apondanoo de Hucg. d’Antrioho^ p. SYl^ tflX 
Valeria aensa rlapetto.*’r-45hirwno MS. • Beiffeubiig, p. Jtd, 2T4. 
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griuideur et quet TalUer toit i la bonne grace da la doinc3sdU«.”-A 
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^veela AUe aMe de Judima de Iiomine, schap de by den Pridae oroegb, hemdryvaD 
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consequence secretly instructed the 
DuoESsTof Lorraine to deSliMnEhe 
proposal, while at the same time he 
continued openly to advocate the com 
nexion.^ The Prince is said to have 
discovered this double dealing, and to 
have found in it the only reasonable 
explanation of the whole transaction.* 
Moreover, the Duchess of Lorraine, 
finding herself equally duped, and her 
own ambitious scheme equally foiled 
by her unscrupulous cousin — who now, 
to the surprise of every one, appointed 
Margaret of Parma to be Regent, with, 
the Bishop for her prime minister- 
had as little reason ta be satisfied with 
the combinations of royal and ecclesias- 
tical intrigue os the Prince of Orange 
himself. Boon after this un atisfactory 
mystification, William turned his at- 
tentions to Germany. Anna of Saxony, 
daughter of the celebrated Elector 
Maurice, lived at the court of her 
uncle, the Elector Augustus. A 
musket-ball, perhaps a traitorous one, 
in an obscure action with Albert of 
Brandenbourg, hod closed the adven- 
turous career of her father seven years 
before.’* The young lady, who was 
thought to have inherited much of lus 
restless, stormy character, was sixteen 
years of age. She was far from hand- 
some, was somewhat deformed, and 
limp^^ Her marriage-portion was 
deemed, for the times, an ample one ; 
she had seventy thousand rix dollars 
in hand, and the reversion of thirty 
thousand on the death of John Frederic 
the Second, who had married her 
mother after the death of Maurice.* 
Her rank was accounted far higher 
in Germany than that of William of 
Nassau, and in this respect, rather 


soude, om het aan te raaden hidiqti de trouw. 
die by Jiyneii ineester scbulcU^b was, niet 
bedenVelyk voad een pexsoomadie, onder- 
steuntTonooyergvootesobbaarheit, onguust 
der xendtsaaten, door^ bebuwen von too 
naa mu Uoedt verwandtachsp ayner Bajee- 
teit,iatmtetreklceiL’*<rHoofd,i.3A 
waa jpraciaely jUie same arenuoent used by 
the Ibnperor Chjudea Mnilpst*. the marriage 
With MsdemoMe de fiuren, and succeea- 
lolly combated by QraareUe. iEoof<l,k&6. 
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than for pecuniary considecations, the 
marriage seemed a desirable one for 
him. The man who held the great 
Nassau-Chalons property, together with 
the heritage of Count Maximilian do 
Buren, could hardly have been tempted 
by 100,000 thalers. His own provision 
for the children who might spring 
from the proposed marriage was to be 
a settlement of seventy thousand florins 
annually.® The fortune which per- 
mitted of such liberalit^^]||i:i^ not one 
fo be very materially .sj|j|(j^(lfeed by a 
^ •^owry which might seem bnormous to 
’ nciany of the pauper princes of Ger- 
many. “ The bride’s portion,” says a 
contemporary, “ after scarcely paid 
for the banquets and magnifictmt festi- 
vala which celebrated the marriage. 
When the wedding was paid for, there 
waa not a thaler remaining of the whole 
sum.” ^ Nothing, then, could be more 
puerile than to accuse the Prince of 
mercenary motives in seeking this 
alliance ; an accusation, however, which 
did not fail to be brought. 

There were difficulties on both sides 
to be arranged before this marriage 
could take place. The bride was a 
Lutheran, the Prince was a Catholic. 
With regard to the religion of Orange 
not the slightest doubt existed, nor 
was any deception attempted. Gran- 
velle himself gave the most entire 
attestation of the Prince’s orthodoxy. 
‘‘This proposed marriage gives me 
great pain,” he wrote to PhRip, *‘but 
1 ^ve never had reason to suspect his 
principles.”® In another letter he 
observed that he wished the marriage 
could be broken off ; but that he hoped 
so much from the virtue of the Prince 
that nothing could suffice to separate 

» Pfellschxnldt, p. M. ^11 July’lflSS. 

* « UngesoWokten leibes, wabr- 

Boheialioh eiwas hinkeud.‘^-^B&t^r, p. 8T. 
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him from til© true religion.^ On the 
other side there waa as little doubt as 
to his creed. Old Landgrave Philip 
of Hesse, grandfather of the young 
lady, was bitterly opposed to the match. 

’Tis a Papist/*^ said he, " who goes to 
mass, and eats no meat on fast-days.” * 
He had no great objection to his 
character, but insurmountable ones to 
his religion. “Old Count William,” 
said he, “was an evangelical lord to 
his dyi^ day. This man is a Papist.” * 
Tho iM lf itrgi^ihen, was to be a mixed 
marriapfc however, to 

beware of fmachronisms upon the sub- 
ject. Ijiitheranl%i 8 iie>i 40 t yet formally 
donouhoed as hel^^tfca. On the con- 
trary, it was exactly at thSw epoch that 
the Pope was inviting the Protestant 
princes of Germany to the Trent 
Council, where the schism was to be 
closed, and all the erring lambs to be 
received again into the bosom of the 
fiid. So far from manifesting an out- 
ward hostility, the papal demeanour was 
conciliating. The letters of invitation 
from the Pope to the princes were sent 
hy a legate, each commencing with the 
exordium, “ To my beloved son,” and 
were all sent back to his Holiness, con- 
temptuously, with the coarse iest for 
answer, “We believe our mothers to 
have been honest women, and hope 
that we had better fathers.”^ The 
great council had not yet given its 
decisions. Marriages were of continual 
occurrence, especially among princes 
and pot^tates, between the adherents 
of llome and of the new religion. Even 
l^hilip had been most anxious to marry 
the Protestant Elizabeth, whom, had 
she been a peasant, he would unques- 
tionably have burned, if in his power. 
Throu^out Germany, also, especially 
iu high places, there was a disposition 
to cover up the religious controvwsy ; * 
to abstgiin from disturbing the ashes 
where devastation still glowed, and 
was one day to rekindle it^lf. It was 
exceedingly difftcnll' for aoy man, from 
Alfcbauke Maximilito down, to 

* Archlrde, etc.* i W.— “To todnvla cs- 

Uo la bootdad 7 virtud del <pio 

todo esta pam apwtarie do la 
rdigion." ^ ^ ■ 

• BakhuTssn, Si 


define his creed. A marriage, there- 
fore, between a man and woman of dis- 
cordant views upon this topic was not 
startling, although in general not con- 
sidered desirable. 

There were, however, especial rea- 
sons why this alliance should be dis- 
tasteful, both to Philip of Sipaiii upon 
one side, and to the Landgrave Philip 
of Hesse on the other. The bride 
was the daughter of tho Elector 
Maurice. In that one name were 
concentrated nearly all the di.sasters, 
disgrace, and disappointment of the 
Emperor's reign. It was Maurice who 
had himted the Emperor through the 
Tyrolean mountains; it was Maurice 
who had compelled the peace of 
Passauj it was Maurice who had 
overthrown ‘ the Catholic Church in 
Germany; it was Maurice who had 
frustrated Philip’s election os king of 
the Eomans. If William of Orange 
must seek a wife among the pagans, 
could no other bride be found for him 
than the daughter of such a man ? 

Anna’s grandfather, on the other 
hand, Landgrave Philip, was tho cele- 
brated victim to the force and fraud 
of Charles the Fifth. He saw in the 
proposed bridegroom a youth who had 
been from childhood the petted page 
and confidant of the hated Emperor 
to whom he owed his long imprison 
ment. He saw in him, too, the inti- 
mate friend and ally — for the brooding 
quarrels of the state-council were not 
yet patent to the world — of the still 
more deeply-detested Granvelle ; the 
crafty priest whoso substitution of 
“ einig” for “ewig” had inveigled him 
into that terrible captivity. These 
considerations alone would have made 
him unfriendly to the Prince, even had 
he not been a Catholic. 

The Elector Augustus, however, 
uncle and guardian to the bride, was 
not only well-disposed but oag^ for 
the marriage, and determined to or^- 
come all otetacles, including the op- 
posiiion of tho Landgrave, without 

» V. Kernel, Philipp der Orosniutliigo, 
iit die, sqq. ; cited by tirocn van Frtusterer 
I. 50. 

A Gfoen V. Frinst., AntliiTMi>nto 9 1. 
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wliose oonseut he had beau long, 
pledged not to bestow the hand of 
Anna. For this there was more than 
one reason. Augustus, who, in the 
words of one of the most aoute his- 
torical critics of our day, was "a 
Byzantine Enii»ror of the lowest 
class, re-appearing in electoral hat 
and mantle,’'^ waA not hrm in his 
rights to the dignity he held. He had 
inherited from hia brother, but his 
brother had dispossessed John Fre- 
deric. Maurice, when turning against 
the Emperor, who had placed him in 
his cousin’s seat, had not thought it 
expedient to restore to the rightful 
owner the rank which he himself 
owed to the violence of Charles. ! 
Those claims might be re-vindicated, 
and Augustus be degraded in his 
turn, by a possible marriage of the 
Princess Anna with some turbulent or 
intriguing German potentate. Out of 
the she was less likely to give 
troublck The alliance, if not particu- 
larly desirable on Uie score of rank, 
was, in other worldly respects, a most 
brilliant one for his niece. As fpr the 
religious point, if he could overcome 
or oiroumvent tbe scruples of the 
Landgrave, he foresaw little di^^ulty 
in conquering his own conscience. 

- The Prince of Orange, it is evident, 
was placed in such a position, that it 
would be dif&oult for him to satisfy 
all parties. He intended that the 
marriage, like all marriages among I 
ptOrsona in high places at that day, I 
should be upon the ** uH possidetii** \ 
principle, which was the foundaticn of | 
the relidouB peace of Germany, Hie | 
wife, alter marriage and removal to 
tim ^Netherlands, would '^Uve Catho- 1 
lioidly ; ” she would be considered as | 
belonging to the same Church with I 
her huaband, was to give no offence | 
to the governm^eht, and bring no bus- ! 
picion upon ;h|su^» hj violatiJE^ aoy I 

of the religious deoeaciea. ^Further ' 
than this, William, who 
was an easy, Imlifferent. Catholio, 
averse to papal peraecutaona, LtA’ 
almost equally averse tO; . long pim- 
taaical prayers and laeee, tahiiiy far ; 

K Bahh^iaW« Hot ^ 


more pleasure in worldly matters than 
in, ec<^iastioal oontroversieB, was not 
disposed to advance in this thorny 
pa^ Having a stem bigot to deal 
with in Madrid, and another in Casael, 
he soon convinced himself that he 
was not likely entirely to satisfy either, 
and thought it wiser simply to satisfy 
himself. 

Early in 1660, Count Gunther de 
Schwartzburg, betrothed to the 
Prince’s sister Catharine, together 
with Colonel George von Holh' were 
despatched to Germany to o^n the 
marriage negotiations. They found 
the Elector Augustfua already ripe 
and anxious for the connexiem^:^ It 
was easy for the envoys to satisfy all 
his requirements on the rd%Lom 
question, >if-, after- 

wards sta^ to the 
really promised that the yewl% lady 
should be allowed to have an evan- 
gelical preacher in her own apart- 
ments, together with the befitting 
sacraments,* it is very certain that 
they travelled a good way out of their 
instructions, for such concessions were 
steadily refused by William ^ in per- 
son. It is, however, more probable 
that Augustus, whose- slippery feet 
were disposed to slide smoothly and 
swiftly over this dangerous ground, 
had represented Hie Prince’s com- 
munioations under a favourable glo^ 
of his own. At any rate, nothing in 
the subsequent proceedings justified 
the conclusions thus hastily- formed. 

The Landgrave Philip, from the 
beginning, manifested his repugnance 

to the matcln As aoon-aS; propo 
sitioa had been repeived Vy Augustus, 
that potentate despatch^ Ha^ von 
Carlowitz to the grandfather at Cassel. 
The Prince of Orange, it, was repro- 
sented, was young, himdaopM* wealthy, 
a favourite of the Spanish monarch; 
the Princess Aimaj .pn ,thy 9 ther>Iw^^» 
said her unck was imt lUm&;iP 
straighter or better prepomonM in 
body, nor, was her 
verse diaractar-iihdy with 

years. It was thereieve desirable to 
find a aefetlyent for bar as ebon as pog; 

* Giroea V. jPrinst., ^rohiv^' eta., 99, 

• ibid. 
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Bible.1 .Tb« £l6oto?, hawever> would 
decide upon npthing without the 
Landgrave^e conaent. 

To this frank, and not very flatter- 
ing statement, so far aa the young 
lady was concerned, the Landgrave 
answered stoutly and characteristi- 
cally. The Prince was a Spanish sub- 
ject, he said, and would not be able 
to protect Anna in her belief, who 
would sooner or later become a fugi- 
tive : he was but a count in Germany, 
and no fitting match for an Elector's 
daughter;* moreover, the lady her- 
self ought to be consulted, who had 
not even seen the Prince. If she 
were crooked in body, as the Elector 
stated, it was a shame to expose her ; 
to conceal it, however, was question- 
able, as the Prince might complain 
alterwa^, that a straight princess 
Jpd bean, promised, and a crooked one 
iraudulcmtly substituted,* and so on, 
though a good deal more of such 
quaint casuistry, in which the Lan(|ir$ 
grave was accomplished. The amouilt^ 
of bis answer, however, to the majv 
ri.'igo proposal was an unequivocal 
negative, from which he never wa- 
vered. 

In cqnsequenoa of this opposition, 
the negotiations were for a time sus- 
pended. Augustus implored the Prince 
not to abandon the project, promising 
that every, effort should be mado to 
g^in oyor the Landgrave, hinting that 
the old man plight "go tor his long 
re^t soon,” and even suggesting that if 
the worst oatoe to the: worst, he had 
bound himself , to do nothing without 
the knowledge of the Land^ye, hut 
^voa not obliged to wait iSf his cm- 

* “ Hails Vbn KarteWifas soMte' rorstcll^n 

die PiiueeMin tn itirem Alter schwer- 
Jich an gepadem Wucbse.und proportion des 
tabes zuDchmen worde, dabei yon einer 
se t>anieu Geinlitlieart ,uud hariom Bjuae 

uud i»sn daboT bflUg auf flue 
sain 08. 

* “ Da nun obsr dor naelde, dass 

^10 u|mmchlekta»< hktte,' so wkre 

schinipfiieh, ihm solches seKon-isu iitas^, 

yeriiergcai aber lundeswillm bedenlilioh, 
weu er alsdann sagen dUrfte, daas msa Uun 


On the other band, the Prinos had 
communicated to the King of Spain, 
the fact of the proposed marriage. He 
had also held many long conversations 
with the Regent, and with Granvelle. 
In all these interviews he had uniformly 
used one language : his future wife was 
to ^‘live as a Catholic,”* and if that 
point wore not conceded, he would 
break off the negotiations. He did not 
pretend that she was to abjure her 
Protestant faith. The Duchess, in de- 
scribing to Philip the conditions, as 
sketch^ to her by the Prince, stated 
expressly that Augustus of Saxony was 
to consent that his nieco should live 
Catholically after the marriage,”® but 
that it was quite improbable that “ be- 
fore the nuptials she would be permit- 
ted to abjure her errors, and receive 
necessary absolution, according to the 
rules of the Church.”^ The Duchess, 
while stating her full confidence in the 
orthodoxy of the Prince, expressed at 
the same time her fears that attempt* 
might be made in the future by his 
new connexions *‘to pervert hii to 
their depraved opinions.”® 

A silence of many months ensued on 
the part of the sovereign, during which 
he was going through the laborious 
process of making up his mind, or ra- 
ther of having it made up for him by 
people a thousand miles oS, In th* 
autumn Granvelle wrote to say that 
the Prince was very much surprised to 
have been kept so long waiting for a 
definite reply to his commumcations^ 
made at the beginning of the year, con- 
eeming rhis intended marriage, and to 
learn at last that bis J^ajesty hod sent 
no answer, upon the ground that the 
match had bi^n brukj^ off; the fact 

4 l^an tin rorfrafek gtrande nfchfei 

andcTs dan ohne voiwissen, nnd nlcht obne 
vorwilligung, derwegen die vorwilliguiig 
bci ihr Ch,Ou. alloin stunde,” eto.--ArcMves 
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bding , tliat the negotiations were pro- 
ceednig more earnestly than ever.^ 
Nothing could be more helpless and 
more characteristic than the letter 
which Philip sent, thus pushed for a 
decision. ** You wrote me,” said he, 
that you had hopes that -this matter 
of the Prince’s marriage would go no 
further, and seeing that you did not 
write oftener on the subject, I thought 
certainly that it had been terminated. 
This pleased me not a little, because it 
was the best thing that could be done. 
Likewise,” continued the most tautolo- 
gical of monarohs, " I was much pleased 
that it should be done. N evertheless,” 
he added, “if the marriage is to be pro- 
ceeded with, I rtally dwCt know what 
to my about it, except to refer it to my 
sister, inasmuch as a person being upon 
the spot can see bettor what can be 
done with regard to it ; whether it be 
ssible to prevent it, or whether it be 
st, if there be no remedy, to give 
permission. But if there be a remedy, 
it would be better to take it, because,” 
concluded the King, pathetically, “I 
don’t see how the Prince could think 
of marrying with the daughter of the 
man who did to his Majesty, now in 
glory, that which Duke Maurice did.”* 
Aimed with this luminous epistle, 
which, if it meant anything, meant a 
reluctant affirmation to the demand of 
the Prince for the royal consent, the 
Regent and Gronvelle proceeded to 
summon William of Orange, and to 
catechise him in a manner most galling 
to his pride, and with a latitude not at 
all justified by any reasonable interpre- 
tation of the royal instructions.* They 
even ixdtormed him that his Majesty 
had assembled ** certain persons learned 
in oases of conscience and versed in 
theology,” according to whose advice a 
final deoision, not yet possible, would 

I d’Btat, fi. 

• ** Vos mo seti^i^^nue tenlades Mpe- 
ran^a quo no naasSria adeianto la pladoadol 
oasamiento Prinoipo d'Oranso, yoon ver 

S ie iM) ee mo sorivia mas daUh, yo p^sd 
eito quo havla oeosodo, do quo no hmgmva 
Mr quo fdora )o mqor y lo quo yo bol- 
garia narto quo eo hiraesse : ma^ si todaida 
IMSaa adelaute no so qua me doair on elk>. 
oino remitixlo S mi hermaoai puos oomo 
qukm esU sobre ol nwooio. miqjcir lo 
quo 00 podra baser on ol, o si so podra eetor- 


be given at some future period.* This 
assembly of learned oonsoience-keepers 
and theologians had no existence save 
: in the imaginations of Granvelle and 
Margaret. The King’s letter, blind 
and blundering as it was, gave the 
Duchess the right to decide in the af- 
firmative on her own responsibility; 
yet fictions like these formed a part of 
the “ dissimulation,” which was ac- 
counted profound statesmanship by the 
disciples of Macchiavelli. The Prince, 
however irritated, maintainedhissteadi- 
nesB, assured the Regent that the ne- 
gotiation had advanced toe far to be 
I abandoned, and repeated bli«^«lsura^ 
that the future Princess ef CN^e was 
to “ live as a Catholic.” 

In Del^ber 1660, William^’ made 
a visit tCKwesden,' where he^Was re- 
ceived by the Elector with^eat cor- 
diality. This visit was ce^li^usive aiS 
to the marriage. The appearance and 
accomplishments of the distinguished 
suitor made a profound impression 
i^on the lady. Her heart was car- 
ried by storm. Finding, or fancying 
herself, very desperately enamour^ of 
the proposed bridegroom, she soon 
manifested as much eagerness for tbe 
marriage as did her uncle, and ex- 
pressed herself frequently with the 
violence which belonged to her charac- 
ter. “What God had decreed,” she 
said, “ the devil should not hinder.” ® 
The Prince was said to have exhi- 
bited much diligencain his attention to 
the services of th#' Protestant Church 
during his visit at Dresden.* As that 
visit lasted, however, but ten or eleven 
days, there Was no great opportunity 
for shewieg much 
At the same period one William 
Knuttel was despatched by Orange on 
the forlorn hope of gain^ the el<l 
Landgrave’s consent, without making 

var, y quando no huvieie otro lemedio, av 
la licencia : mas quandO le huVieffie, sstia jo 
uMjor tomar le porque Uo sS oomo pueda 
pareoer oasoree el prlndpo oon bfia del quo 
hieo oon su mafestad, quo hays Jp 
quo el Ihiquo lfaitiriQto.“-«Pspieni 
17fl, m 

* Bakhuyaea, 4h 49. 

• Gott aasendien werdeder Teoftl 
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any Tital conceasionB. ** Will the 
Prince,” afiked the Landgrave* " per- 
mit my granddaughter to hasrg an 
ovaiigelicaT preacher in the homw?” 
“No,” answered Khuttel. May she 
at least receive the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in her own chamber, 
according to - the Lutheran form?” 
“ No,” answer^ Knuttel, “ neither in 
Prcda, nor anywhere else in the Ne- 
therlands. If she imperatively re- 
quires such sacraments, she must go 
over the border for them, to the nearest 
Protestant sovereign.” ^ 

Upon the 14th April 1561, the 
Elector, returning to the charge, 
caused a little note to be drawn up 
oil the religious point, which he for- 
wanled, in the hope that the Prince 
would copy and sign it. He added a 
prcaanise that the memorandum should 
never be made public to the signer’s 
i^d vantage.^ At the same time he 
dbeerved to Count Louis, verbally, 
"that he had been satisfied with the 
declarations made by the Prince when 
in Dresden, upon all points, except that 
tmceming rdigion. He therefore felt 
obliged to beg for a little agreement 
iu writing,” ^ ” By no means ! by no 
means 1 ” interrupted Louis, promptly, 
at the very first word' “the Prince 
can give your Electoral Highness no 
such assurance. 'Twos Id be risking 
honour, and fortunti to do so, as 
your grace is well aware.* The Ele^r 
protested that the declara fion, if signed, 
should never come into the Spanish 
monarch’s hands, and insisted upon 
Sending it to the Prince.® Louis, in a 
letter to his brother, characterised the 
document as “singulw, prolix, and 
artful,” and strongly advi^ the Prince 
^ have nothing to do with it.® 

This note, which the Prince was 
thus requested to sign, and which his 
brother Louis thus strenuously advis^ 
him not* to sign, the Prince never 
“ga. Its tenor was to the following 

I Bakbuyzen, 68. 

* Archives ei Conespondonoe, L 98. 

So vial die pilnetm belangt do sieh der 
mich sxikierei hat allhia lu 
Iwa Ich mitiragar woleu fridenund 
T** « auch darb^ bioibeu aunmemutm so 
die religion belaaget, so muss ich sine 
versohteihung von im babttDu**— 


effept: — ^The Princess, after !namagi\ 
was neii^er by menace nor persuasion, 
to be turned from the true and. pure 
Word>«f God, or the use of the, sacra- 
ment according to the doctrines of the 
Augsburg Confession. The Prince was 
to ^ow her to read books written in 
acoordancje with the Augsburg Con- 
fession. The Prince was to permit 
her, as often, annually, as she required 
it, to go out of the Netherlands to some 
place where she could receive the sac- 
rament according to the A^ugs^urg 
Confession. In case she were ia sick- 
ness or perils of childbirth, the Prince, 
if necessary, would call to her an evan- 
gelical preacher, who might administer 
to her the holy sacrament in her cham- 
ber. The childron who might, spring 
from the marriage were to be instructr 
ed as to the doctrines of the Augsburg 
Confession.” ^ 

Even if executed, this celebrated 
memorandum would hardly have been 
at variance with the declarations made 
by the Prince to the Spanish govern- 
ment. He had never pretended that 
his bride was to become a Catholic, 
but only to live as a Catholic. All 
that he had promised, or was expected 
to promise, was that his wife should 
conform to the law in the Netherlands. 
The paper, in a general way, recog- 
nised that law. In case of absolute 
necessity, however, it was stipulated 
that the Princess should have the ad- 
vantage of private sacraments. This 
certainly would have been a mortal 
offence in a Calvinist or Anabaptist, but 
for Lutherans the practice had never 
been so strict. Moreover, the Prince 
already repudiated the doctrines of the 
edicts, and rebelled against the com- 
mand to administer them within his 
government. A general promise, there- 
fore, made by him privately, in the 
sense of the memorandum drawn up 
by the Elector, would have been neither 
hypocritical nor deceitful, but worthy 

Archire^ ete., L 100. Letter of Louis da 
Nassau. 

« Archives et Correqpoudance, L 100, 101. 

• Ibid. * Ibid. 

V The note has been often published : Y 
ff. Qroen v. Priest, Archives et Correspond- 
ance, L 101^108. Bakhuysex^ Het Euwel^k, 
etc., 75, 76. 
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tihd tom w!io looked ovet Buob. grovel-^ 
ling heads as Qranvell© and Philip on 
the one side, or Augustus of Saxony 
on the other, and estimated their re- 
ligious pretences at exactly What they 
were worth. A formal document, 
however, technicrfily according all 
these demands made by the Elector, 
would certainly be regarded by the 
Spanish government as a very culpable 
instrument. The Prince never signed 
the note,' but as we shall have occasion 
to state in its proper place, he gave a 
verbal declaration, favourable to its 
tenor, but in very vague and brief 
terms, before a notary, on the day of 
the marriage. 

If Ihe reader be of opinion that too ' 
much time has been expended upon I 
the elucidation of this point, he should I 
remember that the character of a great I 
and good man is too precious a posses- I 
Bion of history to be lightly abandoned. 
It is of no great consequence to ascer- 
tain the precise creed of Augustus of 
Saxony, or of his niece; it is of com- 
paratively little moment to fix the 
{xfint at which William of Orange 
ceased to be an honest but liberal 
Catholic, and opened his heart to the 
light of the Reformation; but it is of 
very grave interest that his name 
should be cleared of the charge of de- 
liberate fraud and hypocrisy. It has 
therefore been thought necessary to 


prove conclusively that ’the FriOco 
nOvOr gave, in Dresden or Oassel, any 
aiteurance inconsistent with his asser- 
tions to King and Cardinal. The whole 
tone of his language and demeanour on 
the religious subject was exhibited in 
his reply to the Electress, who, imme- 
diately after the marriage, entreated 
that he would not pervert her niece 
from the paths of the true religion. 
“ She shall not be troubled/' said the 
Prince, “ with such melancholy things. 
Instead of holy writ she shall read 
‘ Amadis de Gaule,' and such books of 
pastime which discourse cfe amove ; and 
instead of knitting and sewing dfte shall 
learn to dance a 

cwvtomes aS are the mode bf buyb^fetry 
and suitable to her 

reply waS" earelese,’' 'flippant, 
almost contemptuous. It is very cer- 
tain that WiWiam of Orange was not 
yet the “father William" he was dqtf» 
tined to beeome — grave, self-sacrificing 
deeply religious, heroic; but it was 
equally evident from this langua^ 
that he had small sympathy, either in 
public or private, with Lutheranism 
or theological controversy. Landgrave 
William was not far from right when 
he added, in his quaint style, after 
recalling this well-known reply, “Your 
grace will observe, therefore, that when 
the abbot has dice in his pocket, the 
convent Will play.” * 


i This hasalways been a disputed question. 
Xbe o{muon more generally entertained, 
paHicuIarly by the enemies of William, is 
that he did sign It. M. Bakhuyxen (82, 
■qq.), almost alone, maintains the oonbraiy, 
a^nst ntany distinguished publicists ; 
al^ a qtroug . chain of cmiumacanti^ evi- 
abuce to make his position as hrm asa nega- 
tive usually can bemade, arrives at the con- 
ehihiMi that a: idgned and sealed doGiimont 

to that e^dci nevw wiU be found (p. S0>. I 
am forhiDtatel^^o to attest the accuracy of 
d pnodt a]ytipeiit> and to prove tlie ne- 
gative by poetlive and indisputoMe evldenoe. 
AiDeordlitig tO) the text of a notarial instru-^ 
meuj^ on the 24th of August 1561, 

betwe^lbtir and five p.'m., Just before the 
oorompuy (a document still e.\iftr 
win Tlihe R<^1 Archives nt IWesdeU, and 
Wmlished In the first edition this WCrtfX 
»e' Mectoi' ttfist* tnd Fiince' he^or 

woidd and nevet did, consent to make "luch 
ktk holographte, signed and isotlcd hutru- 
ment as the Ime in queetlon. WhAteveir may 
be the onluldn formed as to the gederal na- 
ture of the transaction, no one nenteeferth | 


can pretend that the Prince of Orange exe- 
outed the document iu the manner in which 
^wf^^requested to execute it.— V. postc^ 

*' I2xtracts from this letter (of Landgfa^* 
Wiliiam, son of Philip) have been pnbliSlw 
by B6ttiger and others. I quote from ^the 
oiigiusd m the Royal Archives at J)resd|iai>^ 
partly m the hand,writingof theLandgriW^i 

Was er nun darauff fil. L. Oemahlin ge^' 
wortett das lit beydetm B. L. bewusst; uea>- 
hlioh, daa er tie mit den meiancolis«|i^ 
Dingen nicht bemuhon wollte, sondern do* 
•ie anu statt dor heyligen sehrln Amadis do 
€htUle und det^eichen Kuraweili^ Biioher, 
die de Amore traoUrteu leeeuB« und'an statt 
strickens undt nahenns ein ^liarde 
Uenn lemen solteunddWgleiebeaa-eurtoisiCi 
wie sdobe etwa deir Landt. lumieAlioh undt 
wcdalsmdfg.**. 

» MS. 

B; li. auerachten,' 'waifn der, Aptt Werflw 
trqgtt, das deni cKmyent d^ ^eTonU 
The Lahd^vo Wae atwj^s as 
of homely proverbs as Sjncho Fanoa. 
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So great was the excitement at the 
little cotut of Ca8sel> that many Pro- 
testant princes and nobles declared 
tliat “they would sooner give their 
(laughters to a boor or a swineherd 
than to a Papist.”^ The Landgrave 
was equally vigorous in his protest, 
drawn up in due form on the 26th 
April 1561. Ho was not used, he 
said, to flatter or to tickle with a fox- 
tail He was sorry if his language 
gave offence, nevertheless “the mar- 
riage was odious, and that was enough/' ^ 
He had no especial objection to the 
Prince, “ who before the world was a 
brave and honourable man." He con- 
ceded that his estates were large, al- 
though he hinted that his debts also 
were ample ; allowed that he lived in 
magnificent style, had even heard “ of 
one of his banquets, where all the 
tablecloths, plates, and everything else, 
wre made of sugar," * but thought he 
might be even a little too extravagant; 
otmcludingj after a good deal of skimble- 
skamble of this nature, with “ protest- 
ing before God, the world, and all 
pious Christians, that he was not re- 
sponsible for the marriage, but only 
tile Elector Augustus and others, who 
therefore would one day have to ren- 
der account thereof to the Lord," ® 
Meantime the wedding had been 
fixed to take place on Sunday, the 24th 
August 1661. This was St Bartholo- 
tnew’s, a nuptial day which was not 
destined to lA) a happy one in the six- 
teenth century. The Landgrave and 
nia fa,mily declined to be present at the 
Wedding, but a laige and brilliant com- 
pany were invited. The King of Spain 
sent a bill of exchange to the Regent, 
that she might purchase a ring worth 
tl^ thousand fcrowns, as a present on 
hj8 part to the bride.® Brides this 
hberal evidence Uiat his oi^aosition to 
the was withdrawn, he autho- 

his sister to appoint envoys from 

1 
9 
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V. Roismei iii BDtttger, 109. 

Wtr nitgewfOidt semeae faehss^went- 

.cla tot aber Odtoeum, darutnD Wellea 
) hleiton lassokk.**-ibkL 


among the most distinguislted nobles 
to represent him on the occasion. The 
Baron de Montigny, accordingly, with 
a brilliant company of gentlemen, was 
deputed by the Duchess, although she 
declined sending all the governors of 
the provinces, according to the request 
of tho Prince.^ The marriage was to 
take place at Leipsic. A slight [licture 
of the wedding festivities, derived en- 
tirely from unpublished sources, may 
give some insight into the manners and 
customs of high life in Germany and 
the Netherlands at this epoch.® 

The Kings of Spain and Denmark 
were invited, and were represented by 
special ambassadors. The Dukes of 
Brunswick, Lauenburg, Mecklenburg, 
the Elector and Margraves of Branden- 
burg, the Archbishop of Cologne, the 
Duke of Cleves, the Bishops of Naum- 
burg, Meneburg, Meissen, with many 
other potentates, accepted the invita- 
tions, and came generally in person, a 
I few only being represented by envoys 
The town-councils of Erfurt, Leipsic, 
Magdeburg, and other cities, were also 
bidden. The bridegroom was person* 
ally accompanied by his brothers John, 
Adolphus, and Louis; by the Burens, 
the Leuchtenbergs, and various othei 
distinguisbed personages. 

As the electoral residence at Leipsio 
was not completely finished, separate 
dwellings were arranged for each of the 
sovereign families invited, in private 
houses, m(^ly on the market-place. 
Here they were to be furnished with 
provisions by the Elector’s officials, 
but they were to cook for themselves. 
For this purpose all the princes had 
been request^ to bring their own cooks 
and butlers, together with their plate 
and kitchen utensils. The sovereigns 
themselves were to dine daily with the 
Elector at the town-house, but tho at- 
tendants and suite were to take their 
meals in thedr own lodgings. A brjl- 


» Ibid, m. 

• There are many papew and documents 
fn tho Royal Archives of Dresden roloting to 
this ceiehrated marrisM. The ootleotioti 
which I have prlncipauy coneulted for the 
ioflowing account to entitled, “Acta dee 
Frinfeeh tstt Vrantoun hnd Frawlcin Annon 
tKu fioxeii Beytogcr, IMl.** It to anting 
uapubltoliod. 
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lUnt collection of gentlemen and pages, 
appointed by the Elector to wait at hU 
table, were ordered to asseml)le at 
Leipsic on the 22d, the guests having 
been all invited for the 23d. Many 
regulations were given to these noble 
youths, that they might discharge their 
duties with befitting decorum. Among 
other orders, they received particular 
injunctions that they were to abstain 
from all drinking among themselves, 
and from all riotous conduct whatever, 
while the sovereigns and potentates 
should be at dinner. “ It would bo a 
Bhameful indecency,” it was urged, “ if 
the great people sitting at table should 
be unable to hear themsolves talk on 
account of the screaming of the attend- 
ants.”^ This provision did not seem 
unreasonable. They were also in- 
structed, that if invited to drink by any 
personage at the groat tables, they were 
respectfully to decline the challenge, 
and to explain the cause after the 
repast. 

Particular arrangements were also 
made for the safety of the city. Besides 
the regular guard of Leipsic, two hun- 
dred and twenty arquobusiers, spears- 
men, and halberdmen, were ordered 
from the neighbouring towns. These 
were to be all dressed in uniform ; one 
arm, side, and leg in black, and the other 
in yellow, according to a painting distri- 
buted beforehand to the various autho- 
rities. As a mounted patrole, Leipsic 
had a regular force of tim men. These 
were now increased to ten, and received 
orders to ride with their lanterns up 
and down all the streets and lanes, to 
accost all persons whom they might 
find abroad without Hghts in their 
hands, to ask them their business in 
courteous language, and at the same 
time to see generally to the peace and 
safety of the town.* Fifty arquebusiers 


^ '*Dasz dloselben indem Essgomaohesof 
dem Bathhauao des Zuirinkens und alleii 
Goschroi wahrend der ordentUohon lfahl>' 
seiton sich onthalten sollten. indem dies 
nicht alUon XJnordnung und Mangel in der 
Aufwartung vorursacho, $ond«m aneh en dn 
$eMmr^ieher Uibelstand aei, wopn die Qptan- 
den Herrschaaon an dear Taiel dem 
04 »ehrei der Umntehmdm ihr eignee niebt 
bSr8nk(nuiten,'’eto.— US. Dre|dliM)iAf^^e% 
nbl eup. 
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were appointed to protect the town 
house, and a burgher watch of six 
hundred were distributed in different 
quarters, especially to guard against 
fire. 

On Saturday, the day before the 
wedding, the guests had all arrived at 
Leipsic, and the Prince of Orange, with 
his friends, at Meneburg. On Sunday, 
the 24th August, the Elector, at the 
head of his guests and attendants, in 
splendid array, rode forth to receive 
the bridegroom, Hia cavalcade num- 
bered four thousand. William of 
Orange had arrived, accompanied by 
one thousand mounted men. The 
whole troop now entered the city to- 
gether, escorting the Prince to the 
town-house. Here he dismounted, and 
was received on the staircase by the 
Princess Anna, attended by her ladies. 
She immediately afterwards withdrew 
to her apartments. 

It was at this point, between four and 
five P.M., that the Elector and Electress, 
with the bride and brideg[room, accom- 
panied also bv the Damb Sophia von 
Miltitz and the Councillors Hans von 
Ponika and Ubrich Woltersdorff upon 
one side, and by Count John of Nassau 
and Heinrich von Wiltberg upon the 
other, as witnesses, appeare<l before 
Wolf Seidel, notary, in a comer room 
of the upper storey of the town-house. 
One of the councillors, on the part of 
the Elector, then addressed the bride- 
groom, He observed that his highness 
would remember, no doubt, the con- 
tents of a memorandum or billet, sent 
by the Elector on the 14th April of 
that year, by the terms of which the 
Prince was to agree that he would, 
neither by threat nor persuasion, ijr®* 
vent his future wife from contintiing 
in the Augabuig Confession; that h« 
would allow her to go to pla^ wh«r* 


• ** Ate Beutezmohe hatte der Bath W 
Leipiig ftwei Maun, dteae wurden bte auf 
stihen mmngthracbAtVm mitilmijQ lAuohteB 
die eine Chm auf die andere ab au reit^ 
und, die sicb auf den Oassen ohne Uew 
ireffon tesseu mU fflimpfliehm JForUn ru 
su UelUn, dabei aim auf das A<w 

*u baben.*^— MS. leaden Arcbhres, uW sup. 

The regulations have a nanarlc^e 
W^e to |>cg))eriy*a iastxQfitlipi to 
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she might receive the Augsbuig saora- 
ments ; that in case of extreme need 
sha should receive them in her cham- 
ber; and that the children who might 
spring from the marriage should be 
instructed as to the Augsburg doc- 
trines. As, however, continued the 
councillor, his highness the Prince of 
Orange has, for various reasons, de- 
clined giving any such agreement in 
writing, as therefore it had been ar- 
ranged that before the marriage cere- 
mony the Prince should, in the presence 
of the bride and other witnesses, make 
a verbal promise on the subject, and as 
the parties were now to be immediately 
united in marriage, therefore the Elec- 
tor had no doubt that the Prince would 
make no objection in presence of those 
witnesses to give his consent to main- 
tain the agreements comprised in the 
memorandum or pote. The note was 
then read. Thereupon, the Prince 
answered verbally : Gracious Elector, 

I remember the writing which you sent 
00 the 14th April. All the points 
iufet narrated by the Doctor were con- 
tained in it, I now state to your high- 
ness that I will keep it all as becomes 
a prince, and conform to it.” There- 
upon he gave the Elector his hand.^ 
What now was the amount and 
meaning of this promise on the part of 
the d’rince? Almost nothing. He 
would conform to the demands of the 
Elector, exactly as he had hitherto said 
he would conform to them. Taken in 
connexion with his steady objections to 
aign {md seal any instrument on the 
subject — with his distinct refusal to the 
b^dgrave (through Knuttel) to allow 
the Princess an evangelical preacher or 
^ receiye the sacraments in Nether- 
land^with the vehement, formal, and 
public protest, on the part of the Land- 
g^ve, against jthe marriage— with the 
irince’s declarations to the Elector at 
llresden,’ which were satisfactory on all 
points save the religions point— what 
meaning oould this verbal promise 
*^ve, save that 'the Btince would do 


exMtly as much with regard to the 
religious question as he had always 
promised, and no more ? This was pre- 
cisely what did happen. There was no 
pretence ’on the part of the Elector, 
afterwards, that any other arrangement 
had been contemplated. The Princess 
lived Catholically from the moment of 
her marriage, exactly as Orange had 
stated to the Duchess Margaret, and as 
the Elector knew would be the case. 
The first and the following childKsn 
born of the marriage were baptized^y 
Catholic priests, with very elaborate 
Catholic ceremonies, and this with tho 
full consent of the Elector, who sent 
deputies and ofiBciated as sponsor on 
one remarkable occasion. 

Who, of all those guileless lambs, 
then, Philip of Spain, the Elector of 
Saxony, or Cardinal Granvelle, had 
been deceived by the language or ac- 
tions of the Prince? Not one. It 
maybe boldly asserted that the Prince, 
placed in a transition epoch, both of 
the age and of his own character, sur- 
rounded by the most artful and intrigu- 
ing personages known to history, and 
involved in a network of most intricate 
and difficult circumstances, acquitted 
himself in a manner as honourable as 
it was prudent. It is difficult to regard 
the notarial instrument otherwise than 
as a memorandum, filed rather by Au- 
gustus than by William, in order to 
put upon record, for his own justifica- 
tion, his repeated though unsuccessful 
efTons to procure from the Prince ft 
regularly signed, sealed, and holo- 
graphic act, upon the points stated in 
the famous note. 

After the delay occasioned by these 
private formalities, the bridal proces- 
sion, headed by the court musicians, 
followed by the court marshals, coun- 
cillors, CTeat officers of state, and the 
electoral family, entered the grand hall 
of riie town-house. The nuptial cere- 
mony was then performed by .**the 
Superintendent Doctor PfernDger.*' 
Immediately afterwards, and in the 


djiuAusk fch kaim und thn, «. g., hiemlt jwe iwqqxi das ich 

solohs aUes ftirstlich wil balden und dem 
-^^r^obebeto^tem oim giitw. fteoiultlkdi nacb kommen, und hat MNchsldeTaufS. Ch. 

daa alls die moot m> 4«ar mit hand «bend«n treu bewllUgtt und 
Doctor Itsunt dio^ino bedrilftli, sugeeagt."— Im. Dreadeii Ardiives. 
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same haU» the bride and bridegroom 
Were plaiced publicly upon a splendid, 
gilded bed, with gold-embroidered cur- 
tains, the Princess being conducted 
thither by the Elector and Electrees. 
Confects and spiced drinks were then 
served to them and to the assembled 
company. After this ceremony they 
were conducted to their separate 
chambers to dress for dinner. Before 
they left the hall, however, Margrave 
Hans of Brandenburg, on part of the 
Elector of Saxony, solemnly recom- 
mended the bride to her husband, ex- 
horting him to cherish her with faith 
and aflfection, and “ to leave her undis- 
turbed in the recognised truth of the 
holy gospel and the right use of the 
sacraments.”^ 

Five round tables were laid in the 
same haU immediately afterwards — 
each accommodating ten guests, As 
soon as the first course of twenty-five 
dishes had been put upon the chief 
table, the bride and bridegroom, the 
Elector and Electress,th0 Spanish and 
Banish envoys and others, wove es- 
corted to it, and the banquet began. 
During the repast, the Electors choir 
and all the other bands discoursed the 
** merriest and most ingenious music.” 
The npblo vassals handed the water, 
th^ niStenS, and the wine, and every- 
conducted d^orously and 
appropmtely. As soon ‘as the dinner 
was brought to a close, the tables were 
cleared away, and the ball began in 
the same apartment. Dances, pre- 
viously arranged, were performed, after 
which “coniects and drinks” were 
again distributed, and the bridal pair 
Were then conducted to the nuptial 
chamber. 

The wedding, according to the Lu- 
theran custom of the epoch, had thus 
taken place, not in a church,^ in a 
private dwelling j the ball of the town- 


house representing, vh this occasion, 
the Elector’s own saloons. On the f ol'< 
lowing morning, however, a procession 
was formed at seven o’clock to conduct 
the newly-married couple to the church 
of St Nicholas, there to receive an 
additional exhoi^tion andbenediction.® 
Two separate compames of gentlemen, 
attend^ by a great number of ” fifers, 
drummers, and tnimpeters,” escorted 
the bride and the bridegroom, twelve 
counts, wearing each a ttMi.pf the 
Princess Anna’s ^^^l^lden 

garlands on thew heads and lighted 
torches in their hands,” preceding her 
to the choir, where seats had been pro^ 
vided for the more illustrious portion 
of the company. The churchiiad been 
magnificently decked in tapestry, and, 
as the company entered, a full orches- 
tra performed several fine motettoa 
After listening to a long address from 
Dr Pfeflinger, and receiving a blessing 
before the altar, the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Orange returned, with their 
attendant processions, to the town- 
house. 

After dinner, upon the same and 
the three following days, a tournament 
was held. The lists were on tha 
market-place, on the side nearest the 
town-house; the Eleotress and the 
other ladies looking down from balcony 
and window to “ rain influence and 
adjudge the prize.” The chief hero 
of these jousts, according to the ac- 
counts in the Archives, was the Elec- 
tor of Saxony. He comported him- 
self with such especial chivalry” that 
his far-famed namesake and remote 
successor, Augustus the Strong, could 
hardly have evinced more knotty 
prowess. On the first day he encoun- 
tered George von Wiedohach, and tm- 
horsed him so handsomely that the 
discotofited cavaKer’s shoulder was dis- 
located. On the following day hs tilted 


I bei der erkanaten Wahrheit 

das hall]ge% Kviwgelii uhd dem rechtea 
Branch tuM ,$fettU8a der hwhwfirdlgeh, 
8aciamQn|»iwrehi&d«i^h hleibea lasMn 
Drasden Archives. Acta daa 

Frawiete Azmaa fiaxea 

a^le 

Wd^Tbas wUaa into an firtec.Up^.thls 
point in stating that the marriage (Ikeung) 


took place in the Nicholas Church up«n the 
25th of August. The marrfage^ as we have, 
seen, was in the City hall, upon the pieow- 
tog oayj Ttm: toidat went 
Monday follow^, to the ehurcb, for the 
henedloitloo. That day was called the 
" hoehssit Uohe Shmntag; * tee d 
of tea TOddto 
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with llilchae! Vou Doi^dt; and was 
again victorious, hitting his advemry 
full in the target^ and bearing him 
off over his horse’s tail so neatly, that 
the knight came down, heels over head, 
upon the earth." ^ 

On Wednesday, there was what was 
called the palliatoumey.* The Prince 
of Orange, at the he^m of six bands, 
amounting in all to twenty-nine men; 
the Margrave Geprge of Brandenburg, 
with seven bands, comprising thirty- 
four men; and the Elector Augustus, 
with one hand of fom men, besides 
himself, all enterea the lists. Lots 
were drawn for the “ gate of honour,” 
and gained by the Margrave, who accord- 
ingly defended it with his band. Twenty 
courses were then run between these 
champions and the Prince of Orange, 
with his men. The Brandenburgs 
broke seven lances, the Prince's party 
only six, so that Orange was obliged 
to leave the lists discomfited. The ever- 
victorioua Augustus then took the field, 
and ran twenty courses against the de- 
fenders, breaking fourteen spears to 
the Brandenburgs’ ten. The Margrave, 
thus defeated, surrendered the ^‘gate 
of honour” to the elector, who main- 
tained it the rest of the day against ail 
comers. It is fair to suppose, ^though 
the fact is not recorded, that the Elec- 
tor’s original band had received some 
reinforcement. Otherwise, it would be 
difficult to account for these constant 
victories, e:i^ept by ascribing more 
than mortal strength, as well as vigour, 
to Augustus and his four champions, 
Hia party broke one hundred and fifty- 
8ii lances, of which number the elector 
himself broke^ tJbiirty-elght and a half. 
He received the Arst prize, but declined 
other guerdons adjudged to him. The 
reward for/^e ha^e^ hitting was con- 
ferred on Woll Von Scltonbeig, "who 
Kurt 'Von imim clean out of 
the saddle, so.lbat lie. fell against the 
barriers."*, . ' , / 

. On ^ riding the 

parto^ of this 
®port wore yarioue .rtwwge 9^^ 


their armour. Some were disguised as 
hussars, some as miners, some as Ians- 
quenett^; others as Tartans, pilgrims, 
tools, bird-catchers, hunters* monks, 
peasants, or Netherland cuirassiers, 
j Each party was attended by a party 
of musicians, atlired in similar cos- 
tume. Moreover, Count Gunter Von 
Schwartzburg made his appearance in 
the lists, accompanied " by five remark' 
able giants of wonderful proportions 
and appearance, very ludicrous to be- 
hold, who performed all kind of odd 
antics on horseback." 

The next dav there was a foot tourney, 
followed in the evening by "mumme- 
ries,” or masquerades. These masques 
were repeated on the following evening, 
and afforded great entertainment. The 
costumes were magnificent, " with 
golden and pearl embroidery,” the 
dances were very merry and artistic, 
and the musicians, who formed a part 
of the company, exhibited remarkable 
talent. These "mummeries’’ had been 
brought by William of Or^ge from 
the Netherlands, at the express request 
of the Elector, on the ground that 
such matters were much better under- 
stood in the provinces than in Ger- 
many. 

Such is a slight sketch of the revels 
by which this ill-fated Bartholomew 
marriage was celebrated. While Wil- 
liam of Orange was thus employed in 
Germany, Qranvelle seized the oppor- 
tunity to make his entry into the city 
of Mechlin, as archbishop; believing 
that such a step would be better ac- 
complished in the absence of the Prince 
^rom the country,* The Cardinal found 
no one in the city to welcome him. 
None of the great nobles were there.® 
llie people looked upon the procession 
with silent hatred. N o man cried, God 
bless liim. Me wrote to the King that 
he should push forward the whole 
matter of biwopricaaerfast as poMible^ 
adding the rkuculous assertion that 
the opposition came entirety from the 
nobility, and that " if the seii^iors diet 
not t^ so much, not a mao of the 


o? - — UndilmSogewhwiiidledigUntem 
heraltfBnmnfedas er #«r mttdBm 
wpfe Oa mit dem Pu«w^ rar BrdegriDom- 
•aeu isty— MS. Oroedeu Arohirea, uW 
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people would open hie mouth on the 

auWect.”^ 

The remonstrancea offered by the 
three estates of Brabant against the 
scheme had not influenced Bhilip. He 
had replied in a peremptory tone. He 
had assured them that he had no in- 
tention of receding, and that the pro- 
vince of Brabant ought to feel iteelf 
indebted to him for having given them 
prelates instead of abbots to take care 
of their eternal interests, and for having 
erected their religious houses into epis- 
copates.® The abbeys made what re- 
sistance they could; but were soon fain 
to come to a compromise with the 
bishops, who, according to the arrange- 


ment thus made, were t<^ receive, a 
certain portion of the abbey revenues, 
while the remainder was to belong to 
the institutions, together with a con- 
tinuance of their right to elect their 
own chiefs, subordinate, however, to 
the approbation of the respective pre- 
lates of the diocese.® Thus wa#:'‘'U\o 
episcopal matter settled in 
In many of the other bifi^;6;^ics the 
new dignitaries were tres^^'with dis- 
respect, as they mslde^^^r entrance 
into their cities, whiiyjtey experienced 
endless opposition pla annoyance on 
attempting to talpe possession of the 
revenue assigned td them. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Inquisition the great cause of the revolt— The three varieties of the institution— Tlio 
Spanish Inquisition described— The Episcopal Inquisition in the Netherlands— The Papal 
Inquisition established in the provinces by Charles V. — His instructions to the inquisitors 
—They are renewed by Philip— Inquisitor Titelmann— Instances of his manner of pro- 
oeedingf— Spanish and Netherland Inquisitions compared — Conductor Qranvelle— Faveau 
and Mallart condonvned at Valenciennes— “ Journfee des mavxbnil^s"— Severe measures 
at Valenciennes— ^Attack of the Rhetoric Clubs upon Qranvelle — Granvelle's insinuations 
against Egmont and Simon Rennrd— Timidity of Viglius— Universal hatred towards the 
Cardinal— Buffoonery of Brederodo and Lumey— Courage of Qranvelle— Philip taxes the 
Netherlands for the suppression of the Huguenots in Prance— Meeting of the Knights of 
the Fleece— Assembly at the hotxse of Orange— Demand upon the estates for supplies— 
Montigny appointed envoy to Spain— Open and determined opposition to Qranvelle— 
Secret representations by the Cardinal to Philip, conconiiug Egmont and other Seigniors 
—Line or conduct traced out for the King — Montigny's representations in Spain — Un- 
saUsfhctory result of his mission. 


The great cause of the revolt which, 
withm a few yeai-s, was to break forth 
tlurbughout the Netherlands, whs the 
inquisition. It is almost puerile to 
look further or deeper, wbeh such a 
source of convulsion lies 4^ the very 
outset of any investiga^A. During 
tbe war there had been, for reasons 
Already indicated, an occasional pause 
in the religious persecution. Philip 
had now returned to Spain, having ar- 
range, with great' precision, * oompre- 
hensive scheme exterminating that 
religious belief wbipb was already ac- 
cepted by a very lirge pcdHiion of his 
Netherla^ subjects. From afar there 
rose upon ^e provinces, the ^pi^ 
vision of a coming evill^tin iriore teiti- 
ble^um any wIiK;h h4i yet bppresised 

» Pat iers d'Btat, vi. no balijkrwi 

tanto 1<>8 sehorci*, II 9 hablora hooc^brQ ^1 ' 
nuoblo Dada>*' 


them. As across the bright plains of 
Sicily, when the sun is rising, the vast 
yramidal shadow of Mount Etna is 
efiniteSy and visibly projected — ^the 
phantom of that ever-present enemy, 
which holds fire and devastation in its 
bosom — so, in the morning hour of 
Philip's reign, the shadow of the inqui- 
sition was cast from afar across those 
warm and smiling provinces — a ^ectro 
menacing fiercer flames and wider de- 
solation than those which mere physical 
^encies could ever compass. 

There has been a good deal' of soine* 
What superfluous discussion concerning 
the different kinds of inquisiti^ The 
distinction draWxi betwe^ iho papa]* 
the epiflcopel, and' the Spanish inquisi* 
tions, did not, in the six^ntfi centn^^ 

88 .' ' 

, Vt, Bor. Hopper. «. 
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convince tnimy unflopbisticatcd minds 
of the merits of the ‘. establis^ent in 
any of its shapes. However classified 
or entitled, it was a piachine for, in- 
quiring into a man’s thoughts, apd for 
burning him if the result not 
satisfactory. , 

The Spani^ Jnquuition, strictly ao 
called, tiiat to say, the modem or 
later institution established by Pope 
Alexander the Sixth and Ferdinand the 
Catholic, was doubtless invested with 
a more complete apparatus for inflict- 
ing hmnan misery, and for appalling 
human imagination, than any of the 
olher less artfully arranged inquisi- 
tions, whether papal or episcopal. It 
had been originally devised for Jews or 
Moors, whom the Christianity of the 
age did not regard as human beings, 
but who could not be banished without 
depopulating certain districts. It was 
Boon, however, extended from pagans 
to heretics. The Dominican Torque- 
raada was the first Moloch to be placed 
upon this pedestal of blood and fire, 
and from that day forward tbe " Holy 
Office” was almost exclusively in the 
hands of that band of brothers. In the 
eighteen years of Torquemada’s admi- 
nistration, ten thousand two hundred 
and twenty individuals were burned 
alive, and ninety-seven thousand three 
hundred and twenty-one punished with 
infamy, confiscation of property, or 
perpetual imprisonment, so that the 
to^ number of families destroyed by 
this one friar alone amounts to one 
hundred and fourteen thousand four 
hundred and one.^ In course of time 
Ite jurisdiction of the office was ex- 
tended. It taught the savages of India 
and America to shudder at ike name of 
Christianity. The fear of its introduc- 
^on froze the earlier heretics of Italy, 
France, and Germany into orthodoxy. 
It was a court owning aUegiance to no 
temporal authority, superior to all other 
tribunals. It was a bench of monks 
without appeal, having its familiars in 
every houte, divihg into Hie secrets of 
eve^ firesides judgmg, and executing 
horrible de^es without lesponsi- 
^ty. It oondemned not deedp;, but 


tliQUghf s. It affected to descend into 
individual conscience, and to punish 
the ^crimes which (t pretended to dis- 
cover. Its process was reduced, to a 
horrible simplicity. It airil^ed on 
suspicion, tortured till confession,’ and 
th^ piinished by fire. Two witnesses, 
and those to separate facts, were suffi- 
cient to consign the victim to a loath- 
some dungeon. Here he was sparingly 
supplied with food, forbidden to speak, 
or even to sing — to which pastime it 
could hardly be thought he would feel 
much inclination—and then left to 
himself, till famine and misery should 
break his spirit. When that time was 
supposed to have arrived he was ex- 
amined. Did he confess, and forswear 
his heresy, whether actually innocent 
or not, he might then assume the sacred 
shirt, and escape with confiscation of 
ail his property. Did he persist in the 
avowal pf his innocence, two witnesses 
sent him to the stake, one witness to 
the rack. He was informed of the tes- 
timony against him, but never con- 
fronted with the witness. That accuser 
might be his son, father, or the wife of 
his bosom, for all were enjoined, under 
the death-penalty, to inform the inqui- 
sitors of every suspicious word which 
might fall from their nearest relatives. 
The indictment being thus supported, 
the prisoner was tried by torture. The 
rack was the court of justice ; the cri- 
minal’s only advocate was his fortitude 
— for the nominal coimsellor, who was 
permitted no communication with the 
prisoner, and was furnished neither 
with documents nor with iKjwer to 
procure evidence, was a puppet, aggra- 
vating the lawlessness of the proceed- 
ings by the mockery of legal forms. 
The torture took place at midnight, hi 
a gloomy dungeon, dimly lighted by 
torches. The victim — whether man, 
matron, or tender viigjn — was stripped 
naked and stretched upon the wooden 
bench. Watfer, weights, fires, pulleys, 
screws — all the apparatus by wffich we 
sinews could be strained without crack- 
ing, the bones bruised without break- 
ing, and the body racked exquisitely 
without giving up its ghosb— wasnow 
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put into operation. The executioner^ who were immediately foUswed by 
enveloped m a black robe frona head to the band of pniwners, eacjjh attired m 
£oot, with hie eyes glaring at hia victim the horrible yet ludicrous manner 
through holes cut in the hood which described. Then came the magistrates 
muffled his face, practised successively and nobility, the prelates and other 
all the forms of torture, which the dignitaries of the Church; the holy 
devilish ingenuity of the monks had in- inquisitors, with their officials and 
vented. The imagination sicker^ when familiars, followed, all on horseback, 
striving to keep pace with these dread- with the hlood-red flag of the “ sacred 
ful re^vies. Those who wish to in- office” waving above them, blazoned 
dulge their curiosity concerning the upon either side with the portraits 
detailsof the system, may easily satisfy of Alexander and of Ferdinand, the 
themselves at the present day. The pair of brothers who had established 
flood of light which has been poured the institution. After the procession 
upon the subject more than justifies came tbe rabble. When all had 
the horror and the rebellion of the reached tbe neighbourhood of the 
Netherlanders. scaffold, and had beep arranged in 

The period during which torture order, a sermon was piSSwhed to tbe 
might be indicted from day to day was assembled multitude, 
unlimited in duration. It could only with laudations of the Inquisitioift^ wra 
be terminated by confession ; so that with blasphemous revilings ag^st the 
the scaffold was the sole refuge from condemned prisoners. Thep sen- 
the rack. Individuals have home the tehees were read to the indi'^ii^al vic- 
torture and the dungeon fifteen years, tims. Then the clergy chMfed the 
and have been burned at the st^e at fifty-first psalm, the whole w|R: throng 
last. uniting in one tremendi^ muerere. If 

Execution followed confession, but a priest happen^ to W^amOng the 
the number of condemned prisoners culprits, he was howjjikpped of the 
was allowed to, accumulate, that a mul- canonicals which he hjffi hitherto worn, 
titude of victims might grace each while his hands, Iip% ted shaven crown 
great gala-day. The avJtO'da-fe was a were scraped wi;tl|‘a bit of glass, by 
solemn festival. The monarch, the which process oil of his consecra- 
high functionaries of the land, the tion was suppo^d to be removed. He 
reverend clergy, the wmulaco, regarded was then thro^ into the common herd, 
it as an inspiring an^gjaghtful rccrea- Those of the prisoners who were rccon- 
tion. When tfio m einted morning ciled, and those whose eiecutibn was 
arrived, the victim’ taken from his not yet, ^pointed, were now separated 
dungeon. He was then attired in a from thip: others. The rest were corn- 
yellow robe without sleeves, like a pelled fo mount a scaffold, where the 
herald’s coat, embroidered all over executioner stood ready th conduct 
with black figures of devils. A large them to the fire. The 
conical paper mitre was placed upon then delivered them into ms hands, 
his head, upon which was represented with, ah ironical request that he would 
a httxnaa being in the midst of fiames, deal with them tenderly^ and mthout 
surrounded by imps. His tongue was blood letting or injury. Thoiw who 
then painfiffly gagged, 6o that he could remj^ed stedf^t to thb , 1 ^ weie 
neithe^^opehnor sbrnthismout^ Ait^ then burned at tbe atake^ they who 
he was thus nedbutred, and ss he in the laet 'extremity renbuheed their 

was learing hi ceh, a bre^^asij, fajith were strangM beteft being 
sisting of every dewcaqy, w 'pioed thrown into the flames, 
before him. and hb, w«/a with iho' . 

ironical poUteness, to ^sawT hia hu^ ao called. It was, acecrdlhg to the 

ger. ^e was thra Ipd.foijfi Iflagrapher; of Thfl^ ] 

^blio square. ^ "her^renly remedy, a guardih ang^ 

formed with great wa« of Paramse, a liotfs den in which 

headed by the little schooft Ij^^-and other just men coUld sus* 
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tain no injury^ but in which perverse 
Binners were torn to pieces.” ^ It was 
a tribunal superior to all human law, 
without appeal, and certainly owing no 
allegiance to the powers of earth or 
heaven. No rank, high or humble, 
was safe from its jurisdiction. The 
royal family were not sacred, nor the 
pauper’s hovel, Even death afford- 
ed no protection. The Holy Office 
invaded the prince in his palace 
and the beggar in his shroud. The 
corpses of dead heretics were muti- 
lated and burned. The inquisitors 
preyed upon carcases and rifled graves. 
k gorgeous festival of the Holy Office 
had, as we have seen, welcomed Philip 
to his native land. The news of these 
tremendous autoi-da-fi, in which so 
many illustrious victims had been sac- 
rificed before their sovereign's eyes, 
had reached the Netherlands almost 
Biinultaneously with the bulls creating 
the newJi^oprics in the provinces. It 
was notiukely that the measure would 
be rendered more palatable by this in- 
telligence of the royal amusements.^ 
The Spanish Inquisition had never 
flourished in any soil but that of the 
peninsula. It is possible that the 
King and Granvelle were sincere in 
their protestations of entertaining no 
intention of introducing it into the 
Netherlands, although the protesta- 
tions of such men are entitled to but 
little weight. The truth was, that 
the inquisition existed, already in the 
provinces. It was the main <mject of 
the government to confirm and extend 
the institution. The Episcopal Inquisi- 
tion, as we have already seen, had been 
enlarged by the enormous increase in 


the number of bishops, each of whom 
was to be head inquisitor in his diocese, 
with two special inquisitors under 
him. With this apparatus and with 
the edicts, as alrej^dy described, it 
might seem that enough had already 
been done for the suppression of 
heresy. But more had been done. 
A regular Papal Inquisition also existed 
in the Netherlands. This establish- 
ment, like the edicts, was the gift of 
Charles the. Fifth. A word of intro- 
duction is here again necessary — nor 
let the reader deem that too much 
time is devoted to this painful subject. 
On the contrary, no definite idea can 
be formed as to the character of the 
Netherland revolt without a thorough 
understanding of this great cause — 
the religious persecution in which the 
country had Jived, breathed, and had 
its being, for half a century, and in 
which, had the rebellion not broken 
out at last, the population must have 
been either exterminated or entirely 
embruted. The few years which are 
immediately to occupy us in the pre- 
sent and succeeding chapter, present 
the country in a daily increasing fer- 
ment from the action of causes which 
had existed long before, but which 
received an additional stimulus as the 
policy of the new reign developed 
itself. 

Previously to the accession of 
Charles V., it cannot be said that an 
inquisition had ever been established 
in the provinces. Isolated instances 
to the coutrary, adduced by the canon- 
ists who gave their advice to Margaret 
of Parma, rather proved the absence 
thau the existence of the system.* 


. * Lago de los leones de Daniel cue a los 
J«sto8 no hazen mal, si despeda^an los obsti- 
uados impenttentea iMcadorea, remtdio dd 
«eio i Angtl ifo to ffuarda dd Paraiso,^ etc.— - 
Cabrera, v. M6. 

^ Bor, *lii U8-I19; who had need the 
of jiig cont^poraries, Qonsalvo 
Moutano and Qicrgjo Kigriiio; Hoofd,. L 80^ 
Compare, Uorente*. Hist Crit. de ITn- 
P^TOcularly i c^p. 8 and 9, and Iv. 
w I Van Vynokfe I, 200»-28S; Hopper, 
Grot Ann., i U, lA' .. . ^ 


*^8iro Xioaom de France, Chevalier, I 


neur de Noyelles, President d* Artois.— MS. 
Bibl. de Bourgogne, i. chap. 6. et 7. 

This iniportaut historical work, by a noble 
of the Walloon provinces, and a contemporary 
of the events ne descnbes, has never been 
published. The distinguished M. Dumorger, 
of “ Commission Royalo d'Hlstoire,” 
long promised an edition which cannot fail 
to be as satisfactory as leamti^ &0d expiek 
rienoe can make it. The work is of 'Ctnio 
sktorable lengtti. In five manuscript folio 
Toiumos. It was written, mainly ffiom the 
papers of Councillor <^*As8onle^o. The 
almo^ complete re velai^ons Of state secrets 
in the inestinmbiie pubhcautoia Of Uie Siuion- 
osA Coroespondence^ by Gaphard, hes 
deprived the Work, however, of a laigc per- 
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In tlie leign of Pliilip the Good, ttie the aame time it was eiqnressty stated 
vicar of the inquisitor-general gave that his functions were not to super- 
sentence against some heretics, who sede those exercised by the bishops as 
were burned in Lille (1448). In 1459, mquisitors in their own sees. TMus 
Pierre Troussart, a Jacobin monk, con- the Papal Inquisition was established 
demned many Waldenses, together with in the proiinces. Van der Hulst, a 
some leading citizens of Artois, accused person of infamous character, was not 


of sorcery and heresy. He did this, 
however, as inquisitor for the Bishop 
of Arras, so that it was an act of Epis- 
copal, and not Papal Inquisition.^ In 
general, when inquisitors were wanted 
in the provinces, it was necessary to 
borrow them from France or Germany. 
The exigencies of persecution making 
a domestic staff desirable, Charles the 
Fifth, in the year 1522, applied to his 
ancient tutor, whom he had placed on 
the papal throne.^ 

Charles had, however, already, in the 
previous year, appointed Francis Van 
der Hulst to be inquisitor-general for 
the Netherlands.® This man, whom 
Erasmus called a “wonderful enemy 
to learning,** was also provided with 
a coadjutor, Nicholas of Egmond by 
name, a Carmelite monk, who was cha- 
racterised by the same authority as “ a 
madman armed with a sword." The 
Inquisitor-general received full powers 
to cite, arrest, imprison, torture here- 
tics without observing the ordinary 
forms of law, and to cause his sen- 
tences to be executed without appeal.^ 
He was, however, in pronouncing defi- 
nite judgments, to take the advice of 
Laurens, president of the grand council 
of Mechlin, a coarse, cruel, and igno- 
rant man, who “ hated learning with a 
more than deadly hatred,*’^ and who 
mi^t certainly be relied upon to sus- 
tain the severest judgments which the 
inquisitor might fulminate. Adrian 
accordingly commissioned Van der 
Hulst to be univereal and general in- 
quisitor for all the Netherl^ds.^ At 

tion of its value. On the subject of natioi^ 
l>olitic8 and the general condition oi..tbe 
country, the writer cannot for a moment be 
compaxm to Bor, in eruditiop, patience, or 
fulheBs of detail. He is a Warm Catholic, 
but hie style has not a tithe t7f the vhrtdly 
deeeripthre and almost dramatio power of 
X^>ntu8 Payen, another contemponay Oatbo- 
lie historian, who well dese^eaputucatiem 
1 ftonom de I^ce MS., uM iup. 
s Ibid, inteoduettott to Oaeiuwdi, 

4U1 Philintm IL. Wfi. L v 


the man to render the institution loss 
odious than it was by its nature. 1^- 
fore he had fulfilled his duties two 
years, however, he was ‘degraded from 
bis office by the Emperor for having 
forged a document.^ In 1625, Bue- 
dens, Houseau, and Coppin #©re <^n- 
finned by Clement the Seventh as in- 
quisitors in the room of Van der Hulst, 
In 1637 Ruard Tapper and Michael 
Drutius were appointed by Paul the 
Third, on the decease of Coppin, the 
other two remaining in office. The 
powers of the papal inquisitors had 
been gradually extended, and they 
were, by 1545, not only entirely inde- 
pendent of the Episcopal Inquisition, 
but had acquired right of jurisdiction 
over bishops and archbishops, whom 
they were empowered to arrest and im- 
prison. They had also received anJ 
exercised the privilege of appointing 
delegates, or sub-inquisitors, on their 
own authority. Much of the work 
was, indeed, performed by these offi- 
cials, the most notorious of whom were 
Barbier, De Monte, Titelmann, Fabry, 
Campo de Zon, and Stryen.® In 1545, 
and again in 1550, a stringent set of 
instructions was drawn up the Em- 
peror for the guidance of these papal 
i inquisitors. A glance at their context 
shews that the establishment was not 
intended to be an empty form. 

They were empowered to inquire, 
proceed against^ and chastise all here, 
tics, all persons suspected of heresy, 
and their protectors.® Accompanied 
by a notary, they were to collect writ* 

» Bycommission, 23d April, 162 l*Gacbarii 
Introduction Philippe 11., cix. 

* Oachard. Introduotioaa, elo., ebc. 
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metle.i98. . 
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ten infonnation conceiiiing every per- 
son in the provinces, “ infected or 
vehemently sUBpected,'* They were 
authorised to summon all subjects of 
Ill's Majesty, whatever their rank, qua- 
lity, or station, and to compel them to 
give evidence, or to communicate sus- 
picions. They were to punish all who 
pertinaciously refused such depositions 
with death. The Emperor commanded 
liis presidents, judges, sheriffs, and all 
other judicial and executive officers to 
render all assistance to the inquisi- 
tor and their familiars in their holy 
and pious Inquisition, whenever re- 
quired so to do/’ on pain of being 
punished as enoouragers of heresy — 
that is to say, with death. Whenever 
the inquisitors should be satisfied as to 
the heresy of any individual, they were 
to order his arrest and detention by the 
judge of the place, or by others arbi- 
trarily to be selected by them. The 
judges or persons thus chosen were 
enjoined to fulfil the order, on pain of 
being punished as protectors of heresy 
■—that is to say, with death, by sword 
or fire. If the prisoner were an eocle- 
Biastio, the inquisitor was to deal sum- 
marily with the case, “ without noise or 
form in the process — selecting an im- 
perial councillor to render the sentence 
of absolution or condemnation.”^ If 
the prisoner were a lay person, the 
inquisitor was to order his punish- 
ment, according to the edicts, by the 
council of the province. In case of 
lay persons suspected but not convic- 
tod of heresy, the inquistor was to 
pmceed to their chastisement, “with 
the advice of a counsellor or some other 
expert" In conclusion, the Emperor 
ordered* the “inquisitors to maJke it 
kuowu that iliey were not doing their 
own work, bub that of Christ, and to 
pei^uade all persons of this faci”* 
rhie clause of their instruction seemed 
difficult of accomplishment, for no 
re^onable person could doubt that 
bhriat, had he re-appeared in human 
form, would have instantly cru- 


cified *^in, or burned alivo in any 
place within the dominions of Charles 
or Philip. The blasphemy with which 
the name of Jfesus was used by such 
nien to sanctify all these nameless hor- 
rors, is certainly not the least of their 
crimes. 

In addition to these instructions, a 
special edict had been issued on the 26th 
April 1550, according to which all judi- 
I cM officers, at the requisition of the in- 
quisitors, were to render them all assist- 
ance in the execution of their office, by 
arresting and detaining all persons sus- 
pected of heresy, according to the in- 
structions issued to said inquisitors; 
and this, notwithstanding any privileges 
or charters to the contrary. ^ In short, 
the inquisitors were not subject to the 
civil authority, but the civil authority 
to them. The imperial edict etn- 
powered them “ to chastise, degrade, 
denounce, and deliver over heretics to 
the secular judges for punishment; to 
make use of gaols, and to make arrests, 
without ordinary warrant, but merelv 
with notice given to a single counsel- 
lor, who teas obliged to give sentence ac- 
cording to their desire, without applica- 
tion to the ordinary judge.”* 

These instructions to the inquisitors 
had been renewed and confirmed by 
Philip, in, the \ei'y first month of his 
reign^ (28th Nov. 1555). As in the 
case of the edicts, it had been thought 
desirable by Granvelle to make use of 
the supposed magic of the Emperor’s 
name to hallow the whole machineiy 
of persecution. The action of the sys- 
tem during the greater part of the im- 
perial period had been terrible. Suf- 
fered for a time to languish during the 
French war, it had lately been renewed 
with additional vigour. Among all the 
inquisitors, the name of Peter Titel- 
mann was now pre eminent He exe- 
cuted his infamous functions through- 
out Flanders, Douay, and Touxnay, me 
most thriving and pop\ilous portions 
of the Netherlands, with a swiftness, 
precision, and even with a jocularity 


. J*' Summattm’ et deplane sfat^ fifiraraet 
^ ju^eh «t prooeasu iastmoto," 
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non quae sua sunt, sed qme sont Christl 
quisrew^ boo stlum conartes.' d. Eteer 
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wbicli Hardly seemed Human. THere 
was a kind of grim Humour about the 
man. Contemporary chronicles gire a 
picture of Him as of some gro^que 
yet terrible goblin, careering through 
the country by night or day, alone, on 
horseback, smiting the trembling pea- 
sants on the head with a great clul>> 
spreading dismay far and wide, drag- 
ging suspected persons from their fire- 
B^ea or their beds, and thrusting them 
into dungeons, arresting, torturing, 
strangling, burning, with hardly the 
shadow of warrant, haformation, or pro- 
cess. ^ 

The secular Bherifif, familiarly called 
Red-Rod, from the colour of his wand 
of office, meeting this inquisitor Titel- 
mann one day upon the high road, 
thus wonderingly addressed him: — 
''How can ycu venture to go about 
alone, or at most with an attendant or 
two, arresting people on every tdde, 
while I dare not attempt to execute 
my office, except at the head of a 
strong force, armed in proof ; and then 
only at the peril of my life 

“ Ah 1 R^-Rod,” answered Peter, 
mcosely, " you deal with bad people. 
I have nothing to fear, for I seize 
only the innocent and virtuous, who 
make no resistance, and let themselves 
he taken like lambs.’' 

“ Mighty well,” said the other ; "but 
if you arrest all the good people and I 
all the bad, 'tis difficult to say who in 
the world is to escape chastisement.”® 
The reply of the inquisitor has not 
been recorded, but there is no doubt 
that he proceeded like a strong man to 
nm his day's course. 

Ha was the md&t active of all the 
agents in the religious persecution at 
the epoch of which we are now. treat- 
ing, but ho had been inquisitor for 
many years, ^he martyrology of the 
provinces ^eekS'With his muMenu Be 
Dum^ .men for idle words or sui- 
pecied , thoughts ; be r^ly waited, 
accordu^ .^to his fie^ak .co^essieit, for 
d eed^^^ 01^? »th 4^ 


Dut^ jRepMtc. 

schoolmaster, named Geleyn deMuIer, 
of Audenarde. " wa» addicted to read’ 
mg the Bible, he summoned the cul- 
prit before him and accused him of 
heresy. The schoolmaster claimed, if 
he were guilty of crime, to be 
tried before the juc^^^f his town. 
"You are my prisonslif^Said Titel- 
mann, "and are to anj|jar’ me and 
none other.” The* iWB^tor pro- 
ceeded accoidingly t<r: pKo hjse him, 
and soon satisfied him^^ of the 
schoolmaster’s heresy. H^IMbacSaind- 
ed him to make iminedlai^^tec4|tta- 
tion. The schoolmaste^^hised. *'Do 
you not love your wifOlUfed children ? ” 
asked the demoniac Tit^mann. " God 
knows,” answered the heretic, "that 
if the whole world were of gold, and 
my own, I would give it all only to 
have them with me, even had I to live 
on bread and water and in bondage.” 
"You have then,” answered the in- 
quisitor, "only to renounce the error 
of your opinionB.” " Neither for 
wife, children, nor all the world, can 
I renounce my God and religious 
truth,” answered the prisoner. There- 
upon Titelmann sentenced him to the 
stake. He was strangled, and then 
thrown into the flames. * 

At about the same time, Thomas 
Calberg, tapestry weaver, of Toumay, 
within the jurisdiction of the same 
inquisitor, was convicted of having 
copied some hymns from a book 
pnnted in Geneva. He was burned 
alive.* Another man, whose name has 
perished, was hacked to death with 
seven blows of a maty sword, in 
presence of his wife, who was so 
hoxTor-Bfcricken that she died on the 
spot before her husband.® His crime, 
to be sure, was Anabaptism,' the 
deadly offence in the calendar. In 
the same year^ one Walter Kapell was 
burned at the stake for heretical opi* 
Riona.® He waa a man of eome pro* 
petty, and bebved by the poor people 
of Dixmuyde, in Flandeiis, wh^ 
resided^ for* hkt laatty charities. ^ 


» Htst. deg Martyrs, f. 227, clxvfi. 5^ 
Brandt^ L M8. , ^ 
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poor idiot, wliv^ liad been often fed by 
Ills bounty, called but to tbe inquiai? 
tor’s subitems, as they bound his 
patron to the stake, “Ye are bloody 
murderers; that man has done no 
wrong; but has given me bread to 
eat.” With these words, he cast him- 
gelf headlong into the flames to per^ 
with his protector, but was with diffi- 
culty rescued by the officers.^ A day 
or two afterwards, he made his way 
to the stake, where the half-burnt 
skeleton of Walter Kapell still re- 
mained, took the body upon his 
Blioulders, and carried it through the 
streets to the house of the chief bim- 
gumaster, where several other magis- 
trates happened then to be in session. 
For<^g his way into their presence, 
he laid his burden at their feet, crying, 
“There, murderers ! ye have eaten his 
flesh, now eat his bones 1 ” * It has 
uot been recorded whether Titelmann 
sent him to keep company with his 
friend in the next world. The fate of 
BO obscure a victim could hardly find 
room on the crowded pages of the 
Netherland martyrdom. 

This kind of work, which went on 
daily, did not incre^e the love of the 
people for the Inquisition or the edicts. 
It terrified many,, but i( mspired more 
with that noble resistance to oppres- 
sion, particularly to religious oppres- 
sion, which is the sublimest instinct 
of human nature. Men confronted 
the terrible inquisitors with a 
equal to their cruelty. At Tbiinay, 
one of the chief cities of Titelmann's 
district, and almost before his eyes, 
one Bertrand le Bias, a velvet manu- 
facturer, committed what was held 
in almost incredible crime. Having 
fogged his^wife and children to pray 
or a hieing upon what he was about 
to undertake, he went on Ohrisfraas- 


day to the Cathedral of Toumay, and 
stationed himself near the altar. 
Having awaited the moment in which 
the pnest held on high the eonsecrated 
host, Le Bias then forced his way 
through the crowd, snatched the wafer 
from the hands of the astonished eccle- 
siastic, and broke it into bits, crying 
aloud, as he did so, “ Misguided men, 
do ye take this thing to be Jesus 
Christ, your Lord and Saviour ? ” With 
these words, he threw the fragments 
on the ground and trampled them 
with his feet.^ The amazement and 
horror were so universal at such an 
appalling offence, that not a finger 
was raised to arrest the criminal. 
Priests and congregation were alike 
paralysed, so that he would have 
found no difficulty in making his 
escape. He did not stir, however ; he 
had come to the church determined to 
execute what he considered a sacred 
duty, and to abide the consequences. 
After a time he was apprehended. 
The inquisitor demanded if he re- 
pented of what he had done. He 
protested, on the contrary, that he 
gloried in the deed, and that he would 
die a hundred deaths to rescue from 
such daily profanation the name of 
his Redeemer, Christ. He was then 
put thrice to the torture, that he 
might be forced to reveal hie accom- 
plices. It did not seem in human 
power for one man to accomplish such 
a deed of darkness without confede- 
rates. Bertrand had none, however, 
and could denounce none. A frantic 
sentence was then devised as a feeble 
pun ishm ent for SO much wickedness. 
He was dragged on a hurdle, with his 
mouth closed with an iron ^ag, to the 
market-place. Here his right hand 
and foot were burned and twisted off 
between two fed-hot irons. Hiii 


^ Hist, dia: Beopeg. Mart., 229, H. 849 ; 
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tongne was then torn out by the 
roots', and because he still endea- 
voured to call upon the name of God, 
the iron gag was again applied. With 
hia arms and legs fastened together 
behind his back, he was then hooked 
by the middle of hia body to an iron 
chain, and made to swing to and fro 
over a slow fire till he was entirely 
roasted. Hia life lasted almost to the 
end of these ingenious tortures, but 
his fortitude l^ted as long as his 
life.i 

In the next year, Titelmann caused 
one Robert Ogier, of Ryasel, in 
Flanders, to bo arrested, together with 
his wife and two sons. Their crim^ 
consisted in not going td mass, and in. 
practising private worshl|) at home. 
They confessed the offence, for they 
profited that they could not endure to 
see the profanation of their Saviour’s 
name in the idolatrous sacraments. 
They were asked what rites they 
practised in their own house. One of 
the sons, a mere boy, answered, ** We 
fall on our knees, and pray to God 
that He may enlighten our hearts, and 
forgive our sins. We pray for our 
sovereign, that his reign may be 4 )ros- 
peroua, and hia life peaceful. We 
also pray for the magistrates and 
others in authority, that God may 
protect and preserve them all.” The 
boy's simple eloquence drew tears 
even from the eyes of some of hia 
judges ; for the inquisitor had placed 
the case before the civil tribunal. The 
father and eldest son were, however, 
condemned to the flames. “ 0 God ! ” 
prayed the youth at the stake, " Eter- 
Father, accept the sacrifice of our 
lives, in the name of Thy beloved 
Son.” ** Thou liest, scoundiel 1” fiercely 
interrupted a moxik, who was lighting 
the fire; ‘*Gb)d is not your father; ye 
are the devil’s ohil&en.” As the 
flames rose about them, the bov cried 
out once more, ** Look, my father, all 
heaven is opening, and I see ten hun- 
dred thousand angels rejoicing over 

1 Hist, des Martyrs^ S56, exev.: apud 
ftraadt, I, 171, 172.--De U Baive. BeoueU 
des aotee et chosea plus notahtes sdoit 
^tmues 6s Paye-Baa.— in Ihe BknSMls 
Aiefalvea, f. 10. 
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us. Let us be glad, for we are dying 
for the truth,” “ Thou liest ! thou 
liest!” again screamed the monk; 
"air hell is opening, and you see ten 
thousand devils thrusting you into 
eternal fire.” Eight days afterwards, 
the wife of Ogier and his other son 
were burned ; so that there was an end 
of that family.* 

Such are a few isolated specimens of 
the manner of proceeding in a single 
district of the Netherlands. The in- 
quisitor Titelmann certainly deserved 
his terrible reputation. Men called 
him Saul the Persecutor, and it was 
well known that he had been originally 
tainted with the heresy which he hacl, 
for so many years, been furiously chas- 
tising.^ At the epoch which now en- 
gages our attention, he felt stimulated 
by the avowed policy of the govern- 
ment to fresh exertions, by which all 
his previous achievements should bo 
cast into the shade. In one day bo 
broke into a house in Ryssel, seized 
John do Swarte, his wife and four 
children, together with two newly- 
married couples, and two other persons, 
convicted them of reading the Bible, 
and of praying in their own doors, and 
had them all immediately burned.* 

Are these things related merely to 
excite superfluous horror? Are the 
sufferings of these obscure Christians 
beneath the dignity of history? Isi* 
not lifter to deal with muraer and 
opm^on in the abstract, without 
entOTlg into trivial details ? 
answer is, that these things are tb® 
history of the Netherlan^ at tbw 
epoch ; that these hideous details fur- 
nish the causes of that immense roo^ 
ment, out of which a great republic 
was bom and an ancient tyranny d®* 
stroyed; and that Cardinal Granvell® 
was ridiculous when he asserted that 
the people would not open their mouths 
if the seigniors did not make suchj 
noise. Because the great lords “ owc« 
their very souls”*— because convulsio^ 


might help to pay their debts, 
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nish forth their masquerades and ban* 
quets— becauae the Prince of Orange 
was ambitious, and Egmont jealous of 
tlie Cardinal — therefore Buperdcial 
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writers found it quite- natural tha^the 
country should be disturbed, although 
tkit ‘Wile and mischievous animal, the 
people/’ might have no objection to a 
continuance of the system which had 
been at work 90 long. On the contrary, 
it was exactly because the movement 
was a popular and a religious move- 
ment that it will always retain its place 
among the most important events of 
history. Dignified documents, state 
papers, solemn treaties, aro often of no 
more value than the lambskin on which 
they are en^ossed. Ten thousand 
nameless victims, in the cause of re- 
ligious and civil freedom, may build 
up great states and alter the aspect of 
whole continents. 

The nobles, no doubt, were conspi- 
cuous, and it is well for the cause of 
the right that, as in the early hours of 
hngliah liberty, the crown and mitre 
were opposed by the baron’s sword and 
shield. Had aU the seigniors made 
common cause with Philip and Grau- 
velle, instead of setting their breasts 
against the Inquisition, the cause of 
ti-utii and liberty would have been still 
®ore desperate. Nevertheless they 
Were directed and controlled, under 
ffovidence, by humbler, but more 
powerf^ agencies than their ; 

Nor is it, perhaps, always ' 

^ely upon abstract phr; 
produce a necessary impression. Upon 
minds, declamation concerning 
hberty of conscience and religious 
t^nny mak^ but a vague impression, 
While an effect may be produced upon 
^hem, for e^mple, by a dry, concrete, 
cjiucal entry in an account book, such 

the following, taken at ha^rd from 



the 


^ register of municipal expenses at 
^oarnay,* during the years with which 
« occupied : ^ 
f V •^*wques Barra, executioner, 
having tortured, twice, Jean de 
ten sous. 

. ^0 the some, f or having executed, 
!/3acharcL ihinpOrt eoxuMlunt let 4jr> 


by fire, sa^d Lannoy, sixty sous. For 
havmg ,thjrown his, cinders into the 
river, eight sous.'^* ' 

' This, was the treatmei^. J;a which, 
thou^ds had .been subjected in the 
provinces. Men, women, and children 
were burned, and their "cinders’* 
thrown away, for i(Xe words against 
Home, spoken years before, ^ for pray- 
ing ^one in their closets, for not 
faieeling to a wafer when they met it 
in the streets,* for thoughts to which 
they had never ^ven utterance, but 


which, on inquujfc they were too 
honest to deny.,^Certainly with this 
work going on year after year in every 
city in the l^etherlands, and now set 
into renewjdpnd vigorous action by a 
man who jlipre a crown only that he 
might th^netter torture his fellow- 
creatures, it was time that the very 
stones in the streets should be moved 
to mutiny. 

Thus it may be seen of how much 
value were the protestations of Philip 
and of Granvelle, on which much stress 
has latterly been laid, that it was not 
their intention to introduce the Span is! i 
Inquisition. With the edicts and the 
Netherland Inquisition, such as we 
have described them, the stop was 
hardly necessary. 

In fact, the main difference between 
the two institutions consisted in the 
greater efficiency of the Spanish in dis- 
covering such of its victims as were 
disposed to deny their faith. Devised 
originally for more timorous and less 
conscientious infidels who were often 
disposed to skulk in obscure places, 
and to renounce without really aban- 
doning their errors, it was provi^d 
with a set of venomous familiars who 
glided through every chamber and 
coiled themselves at every fireside. 
The secret details of each household 
in the realm being therefore known to 
Uie Holy Office and to the monarch, 
no infidel or heretic could escape dis- 
covery. This invisible machinery was 
less requisite for the Netherlands. 
There was comparatively little diffi- 
culty in ferreting out the "vermin'’* 
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— to use tlie expression of a Walloon 
historian of that age— so that it wae 
only necessary to maintain m goo4 
working order the apparatus for de< 
stroying the noxious creatures when 
unearthed. The heretics of the pro* * 
vinces assembled at each other’s houses 
to practise those rights described in 
sudi simple language by Baldwin Ogier, 
and denounced under such horrible 
penalties by the edicts. The inquisi- 
torial system of Spain was hardly 
necessary for men «ho had but little 
prudence in conce^Ky and no inclina- 
tion to disavow theB creed. "It is 
quite a laughable matter,” wrote Gran- 
velle, who occasionally |opk a comic 
view of the Inquisition, the King 

should send us depositi9|||Kmade in 
Spain by which we are t^nunt for 
heretics here, as if we did not know of 
thousands already. Would that I had 
as many doubloons of annual income,” 
he added, "as there are public and 
professed heretics in the provinces,”^ 
No doubt the Inquisition was in such 
eyes a most desirable establishment. 
" To speak without passion,” says the 
Walloon, " the Inquisition well adminis- 
tered is a laudable institution, and not 
less necessary than all the other offices 
of spirituality and temporality belong- 
ing both to the bishops and to the com- 
missioners of the Roman see.”* The 
Papal and Episcopal establishments, 
in co-operation with the edicts, were 
enough, if thoroughly exeroised and 
oomjuetely extendecL The edicts alone 
were sufficient. "The edicts and the 
Inquisition are one and the same 
^ said the Prince of Orange. The 
cinmmstanCe, that the civil authorities 
were hot as entirely superseded by the 
Netheriand as by the Spanish system, 
was rather a difference of form wah of 
faci We hav^ seen that the secular 
officers 0 ^ justice werC at the command 
of the 'inquisitoie. Sheriff, gaoler, 

um^r Uie do 
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their bidding. The reader knows what 
the edicts were. He knows also the in- 
stmctions to the corps of Papal inqui- 
sitors, delivered by Charles and Philip. 
He knows that Philip, both in person 
and by letter, had done his utmost to 
sharpen those instructions, during the 
latter portion of his sojourn in the 
Netherlands. Fourteen new bishops, 
each with twd special inquisitors Und«r 
him, had also been appointed to carry 
out the great work to whi(^ the so- 
vereign had consecrated his existence. 
The manner in which the hunters of 
heretics performed their office has 
been exemplified by slightly sketch- 
ing the career of a single one of the 
sixb-ihquisitors, Peter Titelmann. The 
monarch and his ministers scarcely 
needed, therefore, to tMusplant the 
peninsular exotic. WliyV«h6uld they 
do BO ? Philip, who did not often say 
a great deal in a few words, onCe ex- 
pressed the whole truth of the matter 
m a single sentence t “ Wherefore in- 
troduce the Spanish Inquisition ?” said 
he 5 " the Inquisition of the Netherlands 
u much more pitUees than that of 
Spain.*** 

Such was the system of religious 
perseoutioii commenced by Charles, 
and perfected by Philip. The King 
could not claim the merit of the inven- 
tion, which justly belonged to the 
Empe^ At the same time, his re- 
unutterable woe 
caujH|^ the contixiuuice of the 
schjiPlRs not a jot diminished. There 
was A time when the whole i^tem 
had fallen into comparative desuetude. 
It was utterly abhorrent to the insti- 
f^Ctions and the manners of Uie Nether- 
landers. Even a great niimber of the 
Catholics in the provinces '^ere averse 
to it. Many of the leading »«ndees, 
every one of whom was Cawwio, were 
foremost in denOffilMnfe itS. coutiiiu* 
auce. In short, the Inquisition had 
b^n partially endured- but never ^ 
cepted. Moreover, it nad never .been 
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introduced into Luxembiu^ or Grftn- 
ingen.i Iq Gelderland it had been 
prohibited by the treaty* through 
which that provinoe had been annCzed 
to the Emperor’s dominions, and it had 
been uniformly and successfully re- 
sisted in Brabant. Therefore, although 
Philip, taking the artful adtice of 
Granvelle, had sheltered himself under 
the Emperor's name by re-enacting, 
word for word, his decrees, and re- 
issuing his instructions, he cannot be 
allowed any such protection at the bar 
of history. 

Already, in the beginning of 1562, 
Granvelle was ^tt^mely unpopular. 

The Cardinal i#*‘|ated of aU men," 
wrote Sir ThBmas Gresham.* The 
great struggld' between him and the 
leading nobles had already commenced. 
Tho people justly identified him with 
the whole infamous machinery of per- 
eecution, which he had either origi- 
nated or warmly made his own. Viglius 
and Berlaymont were his creatures. 
With the other members of the state- 
council, according to their solemn 
statement, already recorded, he did 
Cnt deign to consult, while he affected 
to hold them responsible for the mea- 
Bures of the administration. Even the 
Begent herself complained that the 
Cardinal took affairs cjuite out of her 
hands, and that he decided upon many 
important matters without jJ|||rcog- 
nlsance.^ She already be^ 4 ^^B|pel 
herself the puppet which 
intended she i^ould becornmj^^Bti- 
ready felt a dinunution of the^flH^ 
lul attachment for the ecclesu^o 
which had inspire her when she pro- 
cured his red hat.. 

Granvelle was, however, most re- 
solute in^carryingjmt the intentions 
of his master. “We have seen how 


vigorously he had already set himself 
to the inauguratien of the new bishop- 
rics, despite of opposition and obloquy. 
He was now encouraj^g Or rebuking 
the inquisitors in their pious office" 
throughout all the province^. Not- 
withstanding his exertions, hOT^ever, 
heresy continued to spread In the 
Walloon provinces the infection was 
most prevalent, while judges and exe- 
cutioners were appalled by the mutin- 
ous demonstrations which each succes- 
sive sacrifice provjked. The victims 
were cheered c|Hbeir way to the 
scaffold. The of Marot were 

sung in the faces of the inquisi- 
tors. TwOj^isters, Faveau and Mal- 
lart, werqjjjH^cularly conspicuous at 
this moidHp at Valenciennes. The 
^o^emor^i the province, Marquis 
Berghen, was constantly absent, for 
he hated with his whole soul the sys- 
tem of persecution. For this negli- 
gence Granvelle denounced him secret- 
ly and perpetually to Philip.* “ The 
Marquis says openly," said the Cardinal, 
" that 'tis not right to shed blood for 
matters of faith. With such men to 
aid us, your Majesty can judge how 
much progress we can make.”* It 
was, however, important, in Granvelle's 
opinion, that these two ministers at 
Valenciennes should be at once put to 
death. They were ayowed heretics, 
mid they preached to their disciples, 
although they certainly were not 
doctors of divinity. Moreover, thej 
were accused, most absurdly, no doubt, 
of pretending to work miracles. It 
was said that, in presence of several 
witnesses, they had undertaken to cast 
out devils ; and they had been appfe- 
hended on an accusation of this nature.^ 
I^eir offence really consisted in read- 
ing the Bible to a few of their friends. 


1 Intreductton to Philippe U., 
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ThUis a oontemporary manuscript belong- 
ing to the (^rara ooUection in the Roym 
Library at tho Haguo. Its author wae a 
oitisen of Valencioones, and a personal wit- 
ness of moetof the events which he describes. 
He appears to have attained to a great age, 
as he minutely narrates, hem personal 
observation, many scenes which oocurred 
before 1566, and hia Work la oontlnned till 
^ year 1621. It is a mere sketch, without 
muon Uterary merit, but oontainhig many 
local anecdotea of interast Its anonymous 
author was a very siBoetie CathoUfli. 
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DranyeUe sent PhUibert de Bruxellei 
to Valenciennes to procure their im* 
mediate condemnation and execution.^ 
He rebuked the judgee and inqUisi* 
tors, he sent express orders to Marquis 
Berghen to repair at once to the scene 
of his duties. The prisoners were con- 
demned in the autumn of 1561. ^ The 
magistrates were, however, afraid to 
carry the sentence into effect.^ Gran- 
velie did not cease to censure them 
for their pusillanimity, and wrote al- 
most daily letters jfipusing the magis- 
trates of being th^Bjdves the cause of 
the tumults by they were ap- 

alled. The popiila?l(|Dmmotion was, 
owever, not lightly bjav^. 

Six or seven months culprits 

remained in conhnemsml[^^ile ^ily 
and nightly the people oRjlwded the 
streets, hurling threats and defiance 
at the authorities, or pressed about 
the prison windows, encouraging their 
beloved ministers, and promising to 
rescue them in case the attempt should 
be made to fulfil the sentence.* At 
last Granvelle sent down a peremptory 
order to execute tho culprits by fire. 
On the 27th of .April 1562, Faveau 
and Malhirt were accordingly taken 
from ' their gaol and carried to the 
market-place, where arrangements had 
been made for burning thorn. Simon 
Faveau, as the executioner was binding 
him to tho stake, uttered the invo- 
cation, “ 0 ! Eternal Father t ” * A 
woman in the crowd, at the same 
instant, took off her shoe, and threw it 
at the funereal pile.* This was a pre- 
concerted signal A movement was at 
onco visible in the oroyrd. Men in 
great numbers dashed uiK>n the barriers 
which bad been erected in the square 
arounii the place of execution. Some 
seised the fagots,y which had been 
already lifted, scattered them in 
every dl^tio»f(/Bome tore up the 
pavements ; olfcrs broke in pieces the 
barriers, Tb«t executioners were pre- 
vented f row carrying out the sentence, 


but the guard were enabled, with great 
celerity and determination, to bring 
off the culprits and to place them in 
their dungeon again. The authorities 
were in doubt and dismay. The in- 
quisitors were for putting the ministers 
to death in prison, and hurling their 
heads upon the street. Evening ap- 
proached while the officials were stUl 
pondering. The people, who had been 
chanting the Psalms of David through 
the town, without having decided what 
should be their course of action, at last 
determined to rescue the victims. A 
vast thi'ong, after much hesitation, 
accordingly directed their steps to tho 
prison. “You should seen this 
vile populace,” says in|||e«^tness/ 
“moving, pausing, recdUHl sweeping 
forward, swaying to and fro like tho 
waves of the sea when it is agitated by 
contending winds.” The attack was 
vigorous, the defence was weak — for 
the authorities had expected no such 
fierce demonstration, notwithstanding 
the menacing j^nguage which had been 
BO often uttered. The prisoners were 
rescued, and succeeded in making their 
escape from the city. The day iu 
which tne execution .had been thus 
prevented was called, thenceforward, 
the "day of the ill-burned ^ (Joumde 
des mau-brulez). One of the ministers, 

B )n Faveau, not discour- 
lear approach to martyr- 
in his heretical labouw, 
■ years afterwards, again 
“He was then,” says 
r, cheerfully, “burned 
dgomely” in the same 
ho had formerly been 

rescued.^ 

This desperate resistance to tyranny 
was for a moment successful, becaus^ 
notwithstanding the murmurs and 
menaces by which the storm bad been 
preceded, the authorities had not be- 
lieved the people capable of proceeding 
to such lengths. Had not the heretics 
— in the words of Inquisitor Titelmann 
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^allowed themflelves, year after year, 
to be taken and slaughtered like lambs f 
The consternation of the magistrates 
was soon succeeded by anger. The 
government at Brussels was in a frenzy 
of rage when informed of the occur- 
rence. A bloody vengeance was in- 
Btantly prepared, to vindicate the insult 
to the Inquisition. On the 29th of 
April, detachments of Bossu’s and of 
Berghen's band of ordonnance ” were 
sent into Valenciennes, together with 
a company of the Duke of Aerschot’s 
regiment. The prisons were instantly 
filled to overflowing with men and 
women arrested for actual or suspected 
paHicipation in the tumult. Orders 
had been sent down from the capital 
to make a short process and a sharp 
execution for all the criminals. On 
the IGth of May, the slaughter com- 
menced. Some were burned at the 
stake, some were beheaded; the num- 
bei;^,of victims was frightful. *^No- 
was left undone by the magis- 
trffea,” says an eye-witness, with great 
approbation, which could serve for 
the correction and amendment of the 
|K>or people.*’ ^ It was long before the 
judges and hangmen rested from their 
labours. When at last the havoc was 
complete, it might -be supposed that a 
sufficient vengeance had been taken 
for the "day of the ill-burned,*' and 
aa adequate amotmt of amentoent" 
provided for the "poor people|||^ 

^ Such scenes as these did not^Hkto 
mcrease the loyalty of the natflHjj^r 
the popularity of the govemmenPvn 
prauvelle's head was poured a daily 
jucreasiug torrent of hatred. He was 
Juoked upon in the provinces as the 
impersonation of that religious op- 
pression w^ch became every moment 
tiiore intolerable. The King and the 
hogent escaped much of the odium 
tvhich belonged to them, because the 
chose to bestow aU their male- 
motions upon the Cardinal. There 
J'.H however, no great injustice in 
‘iis embodiment, Granvelle waa the 
Kevemment. As the people of that 
y Were extremely reverent to royalty, 
vented all their rage upon the 
while maintaining still a con* 
^ Valencteisriee MSL 


ventional respect for the sovereign. 
The prelate hod already become the 
constant butt of t^e “Bhetoric Cham- 
bers.’* These popular clubs for the 
manufacture of home-spun poetry and 
street farces out of the raw material of 
public sentiment, occupied the place 
which has been more effectively filled 
in succeeding ages, and in free coun- 
tries, by the daily press. Before the 
invention of that most tremendous 
weapon which liberty has ever wielded 
against tyramiy, th^e humble but in- 
fluential associatidS shared with the 
pulpit the only ip^er which existed 
of moving the ^passions or directing 
the ^pinioii^lpf the people. They 
were emi^flly liberal in their ten- 
dencies. authors and the actors 
of their cewedies, poems, and pasquila 
were mostly artisans or tradesmen, be- 
longing to the class out of which pro- 
ceeded the early victims, and the latei 
soldiers of the lleformation. Their 
bold farces and truculent satire had 
already effected much in spreading 
among the people a detestation of 
Church abuses. They were particu- 
larly severe upon monastic licentious- 
ness. " These corrupt comedians, 
called rhetoricians,” says the Walloon 
contemporary already cited, " afforded 
much amusement to the people. Al- 
ways some poor little nuns or honest 
monks were made a part of the farca 
It seemed as if the people could take 
no pleasure except in ridiculing Qod 
and the Church.’^ * The people, how- 
ever, persisted in the ojpinion that the 
ideas of a monk and of Qod were not 
inseparable. Certainly the piety of 
the early reformers was sufficiently 
fervent, and had been proved by the 
stea^ess with which they confronted 
toi^ure and death, but they knew no 
measure in the ridicule which they 
heaped upon the men by whom they 
were daily murdered in droves. The 
rhetoric comedies were not admirable 
in an sosthetic point of view, but they 
were wrathful and sincere. Therefore 
they cost many thousand lives, but 
they sowed the seed of resistance to 
religious tyranny, to spring up one 
day in a hundredfold hairvest. It was 
> Benom de Fnutes |l&, i ^ 
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naiuml tliac tlie authorities shoutd 
hava long sought to suppress these 
perambulating dramas. ** There v^as 
at that tyme/’ wrote honest Richand 
Clough to Sir Thomas Gresham, 
**syoh 0 playes (of Reteryke) played 
thet hath cost many a 1000 man’s 
lyves, for in these plays was the Word 
of God first opened in thys country. 
Weche playes were and are forbidden 
moche more strictly than any of the 
bookes of Martin Luther.”^ 

These rhetoriciigia were particularly 
inflamed againstsl^ranvelle. They 
were personally ewftted against him, 
because he had procured the suppres- 
sion of their religious di^as. ^^hese 
rhetoricians who mali^^arces and 
street plays,” wrote th^pardinal to 
Philip, **are particularly^ngry with 
me, because two years ago I prevented 
them from ridiculing the holy Scrip- 
tures.”® Nevertheless, these institu- 
tions continued to pursue their oppo- 
sition to the course of the government. 
Their uncouth gambols, their awkward 
but stunning blows rendered daily 
service to the cause' of religious free- 
dom. Upon the newly-appointed 
bishops® they poured out an endless 
succession of rhymes and rebuses, 
epigrams, caricatures, and extravagan- 
zas. Poems were pasted upon the 
walls of every house, and passed from 
hand to hand. Farces wore enacted 
in every street; the odious ecclesias- 
tics figuring as the principal buffoons. 
These representations gave so much 
offence, that renewed* edicts were 
issued to suppress them.^ The prohi- 
bition was resisted, and even ridiculed 
In many provinces, particularly in 
Holland.® The tyranny which was 
able to drown a nation in blood and 
tears, was powerless to prevent them 
from laugMng most bitterly at their 
oppressors. The tanner, Cleon, was 
never belaboured more soundly by the 
wits of Athens, than the prelate by 
these Flemish “ ihetoricians.” With 
infinitely less Attic salt, but with as 
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much heartiness as AristophanM could 
have done, the popular rhymers gave 
the minister ample opportunity to 
tmderstand the position which he occu- 
pied in the Netherlands, One iay a 
petitioner placed a paper in his hand 
and vanished. It contained some 
scurrilous verses upon himself, together 
with a caricature of his person. In 
this he was represented as a hen seated 
upon a pile of eggs, out, of which he 
was hatching a brood of bishops. Some 
of these were clipping the shell, some 
thrusting forth an arm, some a leg, 
while others were running is^out with 
mitres on their heads, vlfti|.'^earing 
whimsical resemblancsv^ vaarwias pre- 
lates who had been liswly appointed. 
Above the Cardinal’s he^ the Devil 
was represented hovering, with these 
words issuing from his mouth : This 
is my belov^ Son, listen to him, my 
people.”® 

There was another lampoon of a 
similar nature, which was so well exe- 
cuted, that it especially excit«»d Crrau- 
Vella’s angef. It was a rhymed satire 
of a general nature, like the rest, but 
BO delicate, and so stinging, that the 
Cardinal ascribed it to his old friend 
and present enemy, Simon Renard. 
This man, a Burgun^an by birth, and 
college associate of Qranvelle, had been 
befriended both by himself and his 
fatheiFv Aided by their patronage 
own abilities, he had arrived 
iguished posts; having been 
Envoy both in Prance and 
England, and one of the negotiators oi 
the truce of Vaucelles. He had lat 
terly been disappointed in his ambi- 
tion to become a cpuncillor of sta^> 
and had vowed vengeance upon me 
Cardinal, to whom he attributed Jd® 
ill success. He was certainly gnn^ 
of much ingratitude, for -he h^ heg. 
under early obligations to laan^ 
whose side he now became a 
thorn.® It must be confPMed, on.^® 
other hand, that Granvelle repaid tlw 
enmity of his old associate with a 
< Hio est filiuB meufl. Ulum audits 
“-Hoofd, ii. 42. M l /viT* 
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rolence eqtial t»> hla own, and if Re- terms than with the people. The 
nard did not lose his head as well as great seigniors, Orange, Egmont, Horn, 
hia political station, it was not for and others, openly avowed their hoa- 
want of sufficient insinuation on the tility to him, and had already given 
part of the minister.^ Especially did their reasons to the King. Mansfeld 
Granvelle denounce him to ** the and his son at that time were both 
master" as the perverter of Egmont, with the opposition. Aerschot and 
while he usually described that noble- Aremberg kept aloof from the league 
man himself as weak, vain, a friend which was forming against the prelate, 
of smoke,"* easily misguided, but in but had small sympathy for his person, 
the main well-intentioned and loyal. Even Berlaymont began to listen to 
At the same time, with all these vague overtures from the leading nobles, who, 
commendations, he never omitted to among other inducements, promised 
supply the suspicious King with an to supply his children with bishoprics, 
account of every fact or every rumour There were none truly faithful and 
to the Count’s discredit. In the case submissive to the Cardinal but such 
of, this particular satire, he informed men as the Prdvot Morillon, who had 
Philip that he could swear it came received much advancement from him. 
from the pen of Renard, although, for This distinguished pluralist was pro- 
the sake of deception, the rh^etoric perly called “ double A, B, C," to in- 
efimediana had been employed.^ He dicate that he had twice as many bene- 
described the production as filled ficea as there were letters in the 
with “ false, abominable, and infernal alphabet.^ He had, however, no ob- 
things,”^ and as treating not only jection to more, and was faithful to 
himself, but the Pope and the whole the dispensing power. The same 
ecclesiastical order with as much con- course was pursu^ by Secretary Bave, 
tumely as could be shewn in Germany. Esquire Bordey, and other expectant* 
He then proceeded to insinuate, in the and dependants, Viglius, always re^ 
subtle manner which was peculiarly markable for his pusillanimity, was .at 
lus own, that Egmont was a party to this period already anxious to retire, 
the publication of the pasquil. Re- The erudite and opulent Frisian pre- 
Sard visited at that house, be said, and ferred less tempestuous career.* He 
Was received there on a much more was in favour of the edicts, but be 
intimate footing than was becoming, trembled at the uproar which their 
Eight days before the satire was oir- literal execution was daily exciting, for 
culated, there had been a convocation he knew the temper of his countrymen, 
in Egmont’s honse, of a nature *^^tly On the other hand, he was too saga- 
similar to the substance of thO> pam- eious not to know the inevitable conse- 
phlet. The man in whose hands it quence of disposition to the will of 
first seen, continued Granvelle, Philip. He was therefore most eager 
Was a sword cutler, a god-son of the to escape the dilemma. He was a 
pount.® This person said that he had scholar, and could find more agreeable 
wrn it from the gate of the City Hall, employment among his books. He 
«ut God ^nt, prayed the Cardinal, had accumulated vast wealth, and was 
that it was not he who had first posted desirous to retain it as long as possible. 

It up there. said that Egmont He had a learned head, and was an- 
Mansfeld, he added, have sent xious to keep it upon his shoulders, 
times to the cutler to procure These simple objects could be better 
^Pies of the satire, all which augments attained in a life of privacy. The post 
^^P*plcion against them.® of president of the privy council and 

. ^h the nobles he was on no better member of the '*Consulta" was a 
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datigeroufi one. He knew that the 
King was sincere in his purposes. He 
foresaw that the people would one day 
be terribly in earnest. Of ancient 
Frisian blood himself, he knew that 
the spirit of the ancient Batavians and 
Frisians had not wholly deserted their 
descendants. He knew that they were 
not easily roused, that they were 
patient, but that they would strike at 
last and would endure. He urgently 
solicited the King to release him, and 
pleaded his infirmities of body in ex- 
cuse.^ Philip, however, would hot 
listen to his retirement, and made use 
of the most convincing arguments to 
induce him to remain. Four himdred 
and fifty annual florins, secured by 
good reclaimed swamps in Friesland, 
two thousand more in hand, with a 
promise of still larger emoluments 
when the King should come to the 
Netherlands, were reasons which the 
learned doctor honestly confessed him- 
self unable to resist. * Fortified by 
these arguments, he remained at his 
post, continued the avowed friend and 
adherent of Granvelle, and sustained 
with magnanimity the invectives of 
nobles and people. To do him justice, 
he did what he could to conciliate an- 
tagoftsts and to compromise princi- 
ples. If it had ever been possible to 
find the exact path between right and 
wrong, the President would have found 
it, and walked in it with respectability 
and complacency. 

In the council, however, the Cardi- 
nal continued to carry it^ with a high 
hand ; turning his ba^ on Orange and 
Egmont, and retiring with the Duchess 
and President to consult, after every 
session. Proud and important per- 
sonages, like the Prince imd Count, 
could ill brook such insolence ; more- 
over, they suspected the Cardinal of 
prejudicing the mind of their sovereign 
against them. A report was very 
current, and obtained dmost universal 
belief, that Granvelle had expressly 
advised his Majesty to t^o off-the 
heads of at least half a dosen of the 
1 Vit. Viglii, Ixxvi p. M. f Ibii 

» Paplers d’Etat, vI, S68, 66^.— Compare 
ConreBpondauce de Phlllime II., L S02, 208 . j 
* COmNqpoadoQOe de fhflippe IL, t 204, 


principal nobles in the land. This 
was an error ; “ These two seigniors/’ 
wrote the Cardinal to Philip, "have 
been informed that I have written to 
your Majesty, that you will never be 
master of these provinces without tak- 
ing off at least half a dozen heads, and 
that* because it would be difficult, on 
account of the probable tumults which 
such a course would occasion, to do it 
here, your Majesty means to call them 
to Spain and do it there. Your 
Majesty can judge whether such a 
thing has ever entered my thoughts. 1 
have laughed at it as a ridiculous in- 
vention. This gross forgery is one of 
Renard’s.”^ The Cardinal further 
stated to his Majesty that he had been 
informed by these same nobles that the 
Duke of AJva, when a hostage for the 
treaty of Cateau Cambresis, had nego- 
tiated an alliance between the crowns 
of France and Spain for the extirpation 
of heresy by the sword. He added, 
that he intended to deal with the 
nobles with all gentleness, and that he 
should do his bedt to .please them. 
The only thing which he could not 
yield was the authority of his Majesty; 
to sustain that, he would sacrifice hi a 
life, if necessary.* At the same time 
Granvelle carefully impressed upon 
the King the necessity of contradicting 
the report alluded to, a request which 
he took care should also be made 
through the Regent in person.® He 
had dready, both in his own person 
and in that of the Duchess, begged for 
a formal denial, on the King’s part, 
that there was any intention of intro- 
ducing the Spanish Inquisition into 
the Netherlands, and that the Cardinal 
had counselled, originally, the bishop- 
rics.® Thus instruct, the King ac- 
cordingly wrote to Margaret of Panna 
to furnish the required contradictions. 
In so doing, he made a pithy temark. 
" The Cardinal had not oounaielled the 
cutting off the half a doiten heads, 
said the monarch, hut perhaps » 
would not he 60 bad to doit 

The contradiotionB, hove*yfr-sioc6^ * 
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were not believed by the persons most 
interested. Nearly all the nobles con- 
tinued to regard the Oardinal wi^ sus- 
picion and aversion. Many of -the 
ruder and more reckless class -;wed 
with the rhetorical 4nd popular cari- 
caturists in the pr^ical jests which 
they played off ahnost daily against 
the common foe. Especially Count 
brcdcrode, a madman, if there ever 
were one/’^ as a contemporary ex- 
pressed himself, was most untiring in 
bis efforts to make Granvelle ridiculous. 
He went almost nightly to masque- 
rades, dressed as a cardinal or a monk ; * 
and as he was rarely known to be 
sober on these or any other occasions, 
the wildness of his demonstrations may 
easily be imagined. He was seconded 
on all these occasions by his cousin 
Robert de la Marck Seigneur de Lu- 
mey, a worthy descendant of the fam- 
ous “ Wild Boar of Ardennes ; ” a man 
brave to temerity, but utterly depraved, 
licentious, and sanguinary. These two 
men, both to be widely notorious, from 
their prominence in many of the most 
striking scene's by which the gi'eat re- 
volt was ushered in, had vowed the 
most determined animosity to the Car- 
dinal, which was manifested in the 
reckless buffooning way which belonged 
to their characters. Besides the ec- 
clesiastical costumes in which they al- 
w^ays attired themselves at their fre- 
quent festivities, they also wore fox-tails 
in their hats instead of plumes.* They 
decked their servants also with the 
same ornaments ; openly stating, that 
by these symbols they meant to signify 
that the old fox Granvelle, and hi 
cubs, Viglius, Berlaymont, and the 
J’est, should soon be hvmted down by 
them, and the brush placed in their 
hats as a trophy.^ 

Moreover, there is no doubt that 
frequent tb^ats of personal violence 
we^ made against the Cardinal. Gran- 
inform^ the King that his life 

P ^PcrBonagoescervoUtsioncqaesenfut.*' 
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was (xmtinually menaced by the nobles, 
but that he feared them little, for he 
believ^ them too prudent to attempt 
anything of the kind.® There is no 
doubt/Wben his position with regard 
to the-upper and lower classes in the 
country is considered, that there was 
enough to alarm a timid man; but 
Granvelle was constitutionally brave. 
He was accused of wearing a secret 
shirt of mail,® of living in peipetual 
trepidation, of having gone on his 
knees to Egmont and Orange,^ of hav- 
ing sent Eichardot, Bishop of Arras, to 
intercede for him in the same humi- 
liating manner with Egmont.® All 
these stories were fables. Bold as he 
was arrogant, he affected at this time 
to look down with a forgiving con- 
tempt on the animosity of the nobles. 
He passed much of his time alone, 
writing his eternal despatches to the 
King. He had a country-house, called 
La Fontaine, surrounded by beautiful 
gardens, a little way outside the gates 
of Brussels, where he generally re- 
sided, and whence, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of his friends, he 
often returned to town, after sunset, 
alone, or with but a few attendants.® 
He avowed that he feared no att^pts 
at assassination, for, if the seifliors 
took his life, they would destroy the 
best friend they ever had,^® This villa, 
where most of his plans were matured 
imd his state papers drawn up, was 
called by the people, in derision of his 
supposed ancestry, The Smithy.”^ 
Here, os they believed, was the anvil 
upon which the chains of their slavery 
were forging; here, mostly deserted 
by those who had been his earlier 
associates, he assumed a philosophical 
demeanour, which exasperated, without 
deceiving, his adversaries. Over the 
great gate of his house he had placed 
the marble statue of a female. It 
held an empty wine»oup in one hand, 
and an um of flowing water in the 

JO Respondit ronstamr^t avecq tme 
face joiSuse, ii quel propos voulis voue que 
je me garde dea seigueurs, il n'y a pae tm 
d'ontre eux il qui Jo n’ay fait pMsir et ser- 
vice. S*i!s mo tucnt, au nom de Bieu, Je 
serai quiete, de vivro, et eux d’un tree bon 
amy, qu^ls regrettoront-un JoiurlamentablQ* 
meat. — Pontns Payen MS. 

« Voiidcr Vynck^ i. 144. 
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other.^ The single word urate” 
was engraved upon the pedestal* By 
tb^ motto, which was his habitual de- 
vice, he was supposed, in this applica- 
tion, to signify that his power would 
outlet that of the nobles, and that, 
perennial and pure aa living water, it 
would flow tranquilly on, long after 
the wine of their life had been drunk 
to the lees. The fiery extravagance of 
his- adversaries, and the calm and 
limpid moderation of his own charac- 
ter, thus symbolised, were supposed to 
convey a moral lesson to the world. 
The hieroglyphics, thus interpreted, 
were not relished by the nobles — all 
avoided his society, and declined his 
invitations. He consoled himself with 
the company of the lesser gentry,^ a 
class which he now began to patronise, 
and which he urgently recommended 
to the favour of the King,** hinting 
that military and civil offices bestowed 
upon their inferiors would be a means 
of lowering the pride of the grandees.® 
He also afleotod to surround himself j 
with even humbler individuals. j 
makes me laugh,” he wrote to Philip, 
to see the great .seigniors absenting 
themselves from my dinners; never- 
theless, 1 can always get plenty of 
gue4t at my table, gentlemen and 
councillors. I sometimes invite even 
citizens, in order to gain their good 
will.”® 

The Kegent was well aware of the 
anger excited in the breasts of the lead- 
ing nobles by the cool manner in which 
they had been thrust out of their share 
In the administration of affairs. She 
defended herself with acrimony in her 
letters to the King,’’ although a defence 
was hardly needed in that quarter for 
implicit obedience to the royal com- 
mands. She confessed her unwilling- 
ness to consult with her enemies.® She 
avowed her determination to conceal 
the berets of tike government from 
thorn who were capable of abusing her 
confidence. She represented that 
there were members of the council 


Jiepublio. 

who would willingly take advantage oi 
the trepidation which she r^y felt, 
and which she should exhibit if she 
expressed herself without reserve be- 
'fore them.® For this reason she con- 
fined herself, as'Philip had always in- 
tended, exclusively to the Consulta.^'* 
It was not diflicidt to recognise the 
hand which wrote the letter thus 
signed by Margaret of Parma. 

Both nobles and peojfle were at this 
moment irritated by another circum- 
stance. The civil war having again 
broken out in France, Philip, accord- 
ing to the promise made by him to 
Catharine de Medici, when he took lier 
daughter in marriage, was called upon 
to assist the Catholic party with auxi- 
liaries. He sent three thousand infan- 
try, accordingly, which he had levied 
in Italy, as many more collected in 
Spain, and gave immediate order’s that 
the Duchess of Parma should despatch 
at least two thousand cavalry from the 
Netherlands.^^ Great was the indigna- 
tion in the counoil when the commands 
were produced. Sore was the dismay 
of Margaret It was impossible to 
obey the King. The idea of sending 
the famous mounted gendarmerie of 
the provinces to fight against the French 
Huguenots could not be tolerated for 
an instant. The bands of ordon- 
nanoe ” were very few in number, and 
were to guard the frontier. They were 
purely for domestic purposes. B 
form^ no part of their duty to go 
upon crusades in foreign lands; btill 
less to take a share in a religious 
quarrel, and least of all to assist a mon- 
arch against a nation. These views 
were so cogently presented to the 
Duchess in council, that she saw the 
impossibility of complying with nor 
brother's commands. She wrote to 
Philip to that effect. Meantime, ' 
other letter amved out of %>ain, 
ing her delay, and impatiently calims 
upon her to furnish the requir^J* 
cavalry at once.^* The Duoh^ 
a dilemma. She feared to provolmiB.* 
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sequence of the perrersenees and arro- 
gance of certain functionaries, and one 
which, whenever attempted, always led 
to the same inevitable result. This 
direct assault upon the Cardinal pro- 
duced a furious debate. His enemies 
were delighted with the opportunity 
of venting their long-suppressed spleen. 
They indulged in savage invectives 
against the man whom they so sin- 
cerely hated. His adherents, on the 
other hand — ^Bossu, Berlayraont, Cou- 
rieres — ^were as warm in his defence. 
They replied by indignant denials of 
the charge against him, and by bitter 
insinuations against the Prince of’ 
Orange. They charged him with nou- 
rishing the desire of being appointed 
governor of Brabant, an office consi- 
dered inseparable from the general 
stadholderate of all the provinces.^ 
They protested for themselves that 
they were actuated by no ambitious 
designs — that they were satisfied with 
their own position, and not inspired by 
jealousy of personages more powerful 
than themselves.^ It is obvious that 
such charges and recriminations could 
excite no healing result, and that the 
lines between Cardinalists and their 
opponeuffS would bo defined in conse- 
quen^^re sharply than ever. The 
t^joiWh^^aaeeting of the Chevaliers 
of th(g took place a few days 

afterw&rds.^ The Duchess exerted 
herself as much as possible to reconcile 
the contending factions, without being 
able^ however, to apply the only remedy 
which could be effective. The man 
who was already fast becoming the 
great statesman of the country knew 
that the evil was beyond healing, un- 
less by a change of purpose on the part 
of t^e government. The Kegent, on 
the other hand, who it must be con- 
fessed never exMbited any remarkable 
proof of izjLtelfectual ability during the 

E d of , her residence in the N^er- 
, was often inspired bv a feeble 
and indefinite hope that the matter 
might be arranged by a compromise be- 
tween the views of conflicting parties. 


Unforttmately, the Inqubitionwas not 
a fit subject for a compromise. 

Nothing of radical imjiortance waa 
accomplished by the Assembly of the 
Fleece. It was decided that an appli- 
cation should be made to the different 
states for a grant of money and that, 
furthermore, a special envoy should be 
despatched to Spain. It was supposed 
by the Duchess and her advbers that 
more satbfactory information concern- 
ing the provinces could be conveyed to 
Philip by word of mouth than by the 
most elaborate epistles.® The meeting 
was dbsolved after these twd'measiirta 
had been agreed upon. Doctor Vigluis, 
upon whom devolved the duty of mak 
ing the report and petition to the stktes, 
proceeded to draw up the neceaSary 
application. This he did with ISh cus- 
tomary elegance, and, as usual, very 
I much to his own satisfaction.® On 
returning to his house, however, after 
having discharged thb duty, he was 
very much troubled at finding that a 
large mulberry-tree, which stood in his 
^rden, had been tom up by the roota 
in a violent hurricane. The disaster 
was considered ominous by the Presi- 
dent, and he was accordingly less sur- 
prise than mortified, when he found, 
subsequently, that his demand upon 
the orders had remained as fruitless 
as his ruined tree/ The tempest 
which had swept his garden he con- 
sidered typical of the storm which was 
soon to rage through the land, and 
he felt increased arjuety to reach a 
haven while it was yet comparatively 
calm. 

The estates rejected the Request for 
supplies, on various grounds; among 
others, that the civil war was drawing 
to a conclusion in France, and that less 
danger waa to be apprehended frou 
that source than had lately been the 
case. Thus, the ‘^atp of bittemess/^^^ 
of which GranveHe had 
plained, was again coznm^ded to his 
lips, and there was more reason th^ 
ever for the government to regret 
the national representatives had oaff 
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tracted the habit of meddling with 
financial matters.^ 

Florence de Montmorency, Seigneur 
de Montigny, was selected by the Be- 
gent for the mission which had been 
decided upon for Spain. This gentle- 
man was brother to Count Horn, but 
possessed of higher talents and a more 
amiable character than those of the 
Admiral. He was a warm friend of 
Orange, and a bitter enemy to Gran- 
velle. He was a sincere Catholic, but 
a determined foe to the Inquisition. 
His brother had declined to act as en- 
voy. “ This refusal can excite but little 
^Burprlee, when Philip’s wrath at their 
'parting interview is recalled, and when 
it is also remembered that the new mis- 
sion would necessarily lay bare fresh 
conif)laints against the Cardinal, still 
more extensive than those which had 
produced the former explosion of royal 
indignation. Montigny, likewise, would 
have preferred to remain at home, but 
he was overruled. It had been written 
in his destiny that he should go twice 
into the angry lion’s den, and that he 
should come forth once, alive. 

Thus it has been shewn that there 
was an open, avowed hostility on the 
part of the grand seigniors Mid most of 
the lesser nobility to the Cardinal and 
kis measures. The people fully and 
^nthusiastic^y sustained the Prince 
of Orange in his course. Thera was 
lothing underhand in the opposition 
niade to the government. The Nether- 
lands did not constitute an absolute 
monarchy. They did not even consti- 
tute a monarchy. There, was no king 
in the Provinces. Philip was King of 
Spain, Naples, Jerusalem, but he was 
Duke of Brabant, Count of Flan- 
dera, Lord of Friesland, hereditary 
cuief, in short, under various titles, of 
seventeen atatU, each one of which, al- 
^ough not republican, possessed con- 
BuUtions’ as sacrjed a^and much more 

\ Papiers d'mt. vi. S43^, and 27. 
jjjJg«T^spoiidance da PhUippe II., L 202, 

* ‘‘Oil reipouidra qu’il eat, Roi : et je die 
^wntraire qu© ce nom de Roi m’eat in- 
^u. Qu*ii le iKjit ea CaatiUe ou Arragon, 
^ aux Indea ©t par tout ou il oom^ 
plaisir: qu’il lesoit a'il vault «n 
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ancient than, the Crown.® The resist- 
ance to the absolutism of Granvelle and 
Philip was, therefore, logical, legal, 
constitutional. It was no cabal, no 
secret league, as the' Cardinal had the 
effrontery to term it, but a legitimate 
exercise of powers which belonged of 
old to those who wielded them, and 
which only an unrighteous innovation 
could destroy. 

Qranvelle’s course was secret and 
subtle. During the whole course of 
the proceedings which have just been 
described, he was in daily confidential 
correspondence with the King, beaiSes 
being the actual author of the nume- 
rous despatches which were sent with 
the signature of the Duchess. He 
openly asserted his right to monopolise 
all the powers of the government; he 
did his utmost to force upon the reluc- 
tant and almost rebellious people the 
odious measures which Hio King had 
resolved upon, while in his secret let- 
ters he uniformly represented the 
nobles who opposed him, as being in- 
fluenced, not % an honest hatred of 
oppression, and attachment to ancient 
rights, but by resentment, and jealousy 
of their qwn importance. He assumed, 
in his letters to his master, th^ the 
absolutism already existed of riglfc and 
in fact, which it was the intention of 
Philip to establish. While he was de- 
priving the nobles, the states, and the 
nation of their privileges, and even of 
their natural rights (a slender heritage 
in those days), he assured the King 
that there was an evident determination 
to reduce his authority to a cipher. 

The estates, he wrote, hsAuiurped the 
whole administration of the finances,^ 
and had farmed it out to Antony Van 
Straalen and others, who were mak- 
ing enormous profits in the business.® 
"The seigniors,” he said, "declare at 
their dinner-parties that I wish to make 
them subject to the absolute despotism 

A&ique, tout y a que je ne cpgnol en ce palii 
qu’un Due et un Compie, duquel la puis- 
sance est limits© selon nos privUeges lesquela 
il a jur6 H la jeleus© entr6^” etc.— Apologia 
d’Orange. 89, 40. 

A “ haver usurpado loe de loa estados 
la adnuniatrackm de loa dineros.**— Papieni 
d’Etat, vi. 
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of yottp Majesty, In point of foot, 
however, they really exercise a great 
deal more power than the governors of 
partfcular provinces ever did before; 
and it lacks but little that Madame and 
your Majesty should become mere 
ciphers, while the grandees monopolise 
the whole power,^ This," ho continued, 
*‘is the principal motive of their oppo- 
sition to the new bishoprica They 
were angry that your Majesty skouM 
have dared to solicit such an arran^- 
ment at Rome, without jirst obtaining 
their cmmnt.^ They vnsh to reduce 
yowr Majesty’s authority to so low a 
point that you can do nothing vndess they 
desire it. Their object is the destruc- 
tion of the royal authority and of the 
administration of justice, in order to 
avoid the payment of their debts; tell- 
ing the creditors constantly that they 
have spent their all in your Majesty^ 
service, and that they have never re- 
ceived recompense or salary. This they 
do to make your Majesty odious.”^ 

As a matter of course, he attributed 
the resistance on the part of the great 
nobles, every man of whom was Catho- 
lic, to base motives. They were mere 
demagogues, who refused to bum their 
fellow creatures, not from any natural 
repu^iance to the task, but in order to 
curry favour with the populace, “ This 
talk about the Inquisition,” said he, 
is all a pretext. ^Tis only to throw 
dust in the eyes of the vulgar, and to 
persuade them into tumultuous de- 
monstrations, while the real reason is, 
that they choose that your Majesty 
"should do nothing without their per- 
mfesion, and through their hands.”* 

He assumed sometimes, however, a 
tone of Indulgence towasd the seigniors 
•<-who form^ the main topics of his 
lettera-~an affectation which might, 
perhaps, have offended them almost as 
much m more open and sincere denun- 
ciation.' He could forgive offences 
i^ainst himself. It was for , Philip to 
decide as to their merits or crimes So 


* ** Y no nos faltarla otra cosa sine q 
Madama y aunqus V. M,; e»tuvleBB«n aqni 
por (Mra, y que eUoshizitsea Wdo,"— Paplers 
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far as the Crown was concerned. His 
language often was befitting a wise man 
who was speaking of very little child- 
ren. Assonlevillo has told me, as 
coming from Egmont,” he wrote, "‘that 
many of the nobles are dissatisfi^ with 
me ; hearing from Spain that I am en- 
deavouring to prejudice your Majesty 
against them.” Certainly the tone of 
the Cardinars daily letters would have 
justified such suspicion, could the 
nobles have seen them, Granvelle 
begged the King, however, to disabuse 
them upon this point. “Would to 
God,” said he, piously, “ that they all 
would decide to sustain the authority 
of your Majesty, and to procure such 
measures as tend to the service of God 
and the security of the states. May 1 
cease to exist if I do not desire to ren- 
der good service to the very least of 
these gentlemen. Y our Maj esty knows 
that, when they do anything for tho 
benefit of your service, I am never 
silent. Nevertheless, thus they are 
constituted. I hope, however, thafc 
this flurry will blow over, and that 
when your Majesty comes, they will 
all be found to deserve rewards of 
merit”* 

Of Egmont, especially, he often 
spoke in terms of vague, but somewhat 
condescending oommen.dation. He 
never manifested resentment in his 


letters, although, as already stated, the 
Count had occasionally indulged, cot 
only in words, but in deeds of extreme 
violence against him. But the Cardi- 
nal was too forgiving a Christian, or 
too keen a politician not to pass by 
such offences, so long as there was a 
chance of so great a noble’s remaining 
or becoming his friend. He, aocord- 
irgly, described him, in ^general, as » 
man whose principlea^ in the majO) 
were good, but who was easily led by 
his own vanity and the pervejw cottu* 
sels of others, He represented hina a* 
having been originadly a 
porter of new bishoprics, 

persuaden estar cosas pars wrocttrar 
per© Itt verdadera canwde 
entender mases, que anibftdlgo y noqj»® 
cue T. M. pueda nada atouccn 
don y por m mano.^^'^Papiew 
669, 6TO, 
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expressed satisfaction that two of thehi, 
those of Bruges and Ypi^s, should have 
been within his own stadholderate.^ 
He regretted, however, to inform the 
King, that the Count was latterly 
growing lukewarm, perhaps from fear 
of finding himself separated from the 
other nobles.* On the whole, he was 
tractable enough, said the Cardinal, if 
he were not easily persuaded by the 
vile ; but one day, perhaps, he might 
open his eyes again.^ Notwithstanding 
these vague expressions of approbation, 
which Granvelle permitted himself in 
his letters to Philip, he never failed to 
transmit to the monarch every fact, 
every rumour, every innuendo which 
might prejudice the royal mind against 
that nobleman or against any of the 
noblemen, whose characters he at the 
same time protested he was most un- 
willing to injure. It is true that he 
dealt mainly by insinuation, while he 
was apt to conclude his statements 
with disclaimers upon his own part, 
and with hopes of improvement in the 
conduct of the seigniors. At this par- 
ticular point of time he furnished 
Philip with a long and most circum- 
stantial account of a treasonable cor- 
respondence which was thought to be 
going on between the leading nobles 
and the future emperor, Maximilian.^ 
The narrative was a good specimen of 
the masterly style of innuendo in which 
the Cardmal excelled, and by which he 
Was often enabled to convince his mas- 
ter of the truth of certain statements 
while affecting to discredit them. He 
tad heard a story, he said, which he I 
felt bound to communicate to his Ma- 1 
joety, although he did not himself im- ; 
plicitly believe it. He felt himself the - 
laore boupd to speak upon the subject 
^^ccme it tallied exactly mth intelli- 
gence which he had received from 
another source. The story was,® that 
one of these seigniors (the Cardinal did 
nad hi(m which, for he had not. yet 
thought proper to investigate the mat- 
w) had said that rather than consent 
the King should aot in this mat- 
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ter of the bishoprics against ihe privi- 
leges of Brabant, the nobles would 
elect for thdr sovereign some other ^noe 
of the blood. This, said the CaAinah 
was perhaps a fantasy rather than an 
actutd determination. Count Kgmont, 
to be sure, he said, was constantly ex- 
changing letters with the King of Bo- 
hemia (Maximilian), and it was sup- 
posed, therefore, that he was tho 
prince of the blood who was to be 
elected to govern the provinces. It 
was determined that he should be 
chosen King of the Homans, bv fair 
means or by force, that he should as- 
semble an army to attack the Nether- 
lands, that a corresponding movement 
should be made within the states, and 
that the people should be made to rise, 
by giving them the reins in the matter 
of religion. The Cardinal, after re- 
counting all the particulars of this 
fiction, with great minuteness, added, 
with apparent frankness, that the cor- 
respondence between Egmont and 
Maximilian did not astonish him, be- 
cause there had been much intimacy 
between them in the time of the late 
Emperor. He did not feel convinced, 
therefore, from the frequency of the 
letters exchanged, th;;t there was a 
scheme to raise an army to atteck the 
provinces and to have him elected by 
force. On the contrary, Maximilian 
could never accomplish such a scheme 
without ihe assistance of his imperial 
father the Emperor, who Granvelle 
was convinced would rather die than 
be mixed up with such villany against 
Philip.® Moreover, unless the people 
shotild become still more corrupted by 
the bad counsels constantly given 
them, the Cardinal did not believe* 
that any of the great nobles had the 
power to dispose in this wav of the 
provinces at ^eir pleasure. Therefore, 
he concluded that the story was to be 
rejected as improbable, although it 
had come to him directly hK>m the 
house of the said Count Egmont.’^ It 
is remarkable that, at the commence- 
ment of his narrative, the Cardinal 

intentar tauta vellaciueTia contra V. If.”— 
Papiers d’Btat, Tl. 535-688. 
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had exprewed his ignorance of 
name of the seignior who was hatching 
aU this treason, while at the end of it 
he ^tt^e a local habitation 'to the plot 
in the palace of Egmont. It is also 
quite characteristio that he should 
^d that, after ^1, he considered that 
nobleman one of the most honest of 
all, if a^earances did not deceive.^ 

It may be supposed, however, that 
all these details of a plot which was 
quite imaginary, were likely to produce 
more effect upon a mind so narrow 
and so suspioious as that of Philip, 
than could the vague assertions of the 
Cardinal, that in spite of all, he would 
dare be sworn that he thought the 
Count honest, and that men should be 
what they seemed. 

Notwithstanding the conspiracy, 
which according to Oranvelle’s letters 
had been formed against him, notwith- 
standing that his life was daily threat- 
ened, ho did not advise the King at 
this period to avenge him by any pub- 
lic explosion of wrath. He remem- 
bered, he piously observed, that ven- 
geance belonged to God, and that He 
would repay.* Therefore he passed 
over insults meekly, because that com- 
ported best with his majesty’s service. 
TherefcMre, too, he instructed Philip to 
make no demonstration at that time. 
In order not to damage his own affairs. 
He advised him to dissemble, and to 
pretend not to know what was going 
on in the provinces.^ Knowing that 
his master looked to him daily for in- 
structions, always obeyed them with 
entire docility, and, in fact, could not 
move a step in Netherland matters 
without them, he proceeded to dictate 
to him the terms in which he was to 
write to the nobles, and especially laid 
down rules for his guidance in his 
coming interviews with the Seigneur 
do Montigny.* Philip, whose only 
talent cons^ted in the capacitor to 
learn such lessons with laborious 


efToit, was at this juncture particularly 
in need of tuition. The Cardinal in- 
structed him, accordingly, that he was 
to disabuse all men of the impression 
that the Spani^ Inquisition was to 
be introduced into the provinces. He 
was to write to the seigniors, promising 
to pay them, their arrears of salary ; he 
was to exhort them to do all in their 
power for the advancement of religion 
and maintenance of the royal autho- 
rity ; and he was to suggest to them 
that, by his answer to ther^’j^ntwerp 
deputation, it was proved that there 
was no intention of establishing the 
Inquisition of Spain, under pretext of 
the new bishoprics.® The King was, 
furthermore, to simiify his desire that 
all the nobles should exert themselves 
to efface this false impression from the 
popular mind. He was also to express 
himself to the same effect concerning 
the Spanish Inquisition, the bishoprics, 
and the religious question, in the 
letters to Madame de Parma, which 
were to be read in full council.** The 
Cardinal also renewed his instructions 
to the King as to the manner in which 
the Antwerp deputies were to be an- 
swered, by giving them, namely, assu- 
rances that to transplant the Spanish 
Inquisition into the provinces would be 
as hopeless as to attempt its establish- 
ment in Naples.^ He renewed his 
desire that Philip should contradict 
the story about the half dozen heads,** 
and he especially directed him to in- 
form Montigny that Berghen had 
known of the new bishoprics before the 
Cardinal. This, urged Granvelle, was 
particularly necessary, because the 
seigniors were irritated that so impor- 
tant a matter should have been decided 
upon without their advice, and because 
the Marquis Berghen was now the 
** cock of the opposition,”* 

At about the same time, it 
oided by Granvelle and the Begent, m 
conjunction with the King,.to b-jw dib- 
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trust and jealousy among tlie nobles, 
by giving gi-cater mercedea ” to some 
tlian to others, although large suma 
were really due to all. In particular, 
the attempt was made in tliis paltry 
manner, to humiliate William of 
Orange.^ A considerable sum was 
]>aLd to Egmont, and a trifling one to 
the Prince, in consideration of their 
Jargc claims upon the treasury.* More- 
over, the Duke of Aerschot was selected 
as envoy to the Frankfort diet, where 
the King of the Romans was to be 
elected, with the express intention, as 
Margaret wrote to Philip, of creating 
divisions among the nobles, as he had 
suggested. The Duchess at the same 
time informed her brother that, accord- 
ing to Berlaymont, the Prince of 
Orange was revolving some great de- 
sign, prejudicial to his Majesty’s ser- 
vice.^ 


Philip, who already began to suspect 
that a man who thought so much must 
be dangerous, was eager to find out the ■ 
scheme over which William the Silent 
was supposed to be brooding, and wrote 
for fresh intelligence to the Duchess. 
Neither Margaret nor the Cardinal, 
however, could discover anything 
against the Prince — ^who, meantime, 
although disappointed of the mission 
to Frankfort, had gone to that city in 
his private capacity — saying that he 
had been heard to sav, One day we 
bhall be the stronger,” * Granvelle and 
Madame de Parma both communicated 
this report upon the same day, but this 
was all that they were able to discover 
of the latent plot.® 

In the autumn of this year (1562) 
Montigny made his visit to Spain, as 
confidential envoy from the Regent. 
The King being fully prepared as to 
the manner in which he was to deal 
With him, received the ambassador 
With great cordiidity. He informed 
bim in the course of their interviews, 
that Granvelle had never attempted to 
create prejudice against the nobles, 
was incapable of the malice 
Strada, iii, 121. Dorn VEyesq^ue, ii. 41- 
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attributed tp him, and that even were 
it otherwise, his evil representations 
against other public servants would 
produce no cflfect.® The King further* 
more protested that he had no mten* 
tion 01 introducing the Spanisii Inqui- 
sition into the Netherlands, and that 
the new bishops were not intended as 
agents for such a design, but bad been 
appointed solely with a view of smooth- 
ing religious difficulties in the pro- 
vinces, and of leading his people back 
into the fold of the faithful. H e added , 
that as long ago as his visit to England 
for the purpose of espousing Queen 
Mary, he had entertained the project 
of the new episcopates, as the Marquis 
Berghen, with whom he had conversed 
freely upon the subject, could bear 
witness.^ With regard to the con- 
nexion of Granvelle with the scheme, 
he assured Montigny that the Cardinal 
had not been previously consulted, but 
had first learned the plan after the 
mission of Sonnius.® 

Such was the purport of the King’s 
communications to the envoy, as ap- 
pears from memoranda in the royal 
hand-writing and from the correspond- 
ence of Margaret of Parma. Philip’s 
exactness in conforming to his instruc- 
tions is sufficiently apparent, on com- 
paring his statements with the letters 
previously received from the onmi- 
present Cardinal. Beyond the limits 
of those directions the King hardly 
hazarded a syllable. He was merely 
the plenipotentiary of the Cardinal, as 
Montigny of the Regent, So long as 
Granvelle’s power lasted, he was abso- 
lute and infallible. Such, then, was 
the amount of satisfaction derived from 
the mission of Montigny. There was 
to be no diminution of the religious 
persecution, but the people were as- 
sured, upon royal authority, that "the 
Inquisition, by which they were daily 
burned and beheaded, could not be 
logically denominated the Spanish In- 
quisition. In addition to the comf ort> 
whatever it might be, which the nation 
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eould derive from tliis statement, they 
were also consoled with the information 
that Qranvelle was not the inventor of 
the bishoprics. Although he had vio* 
lently supported the measure as soon 
as jpublished, secretly denouncing m 
traitors and demagogues, all those who 
lifted their voices against it, although 
he was the originator of the renewed 
edicts, although he took, daily, per- 
sonal pains that this Netherland In- 
quisition, “more pitiless than the 
Spanish,” should be enforced in its 
rigour, and, although he, at the last, 
opposed the slightest mitigation of its 
horrors, he was to be represented to 
the nobles and the people, as a man of 
mild and unprejudiced character, in- 
capable of injuring even his enemies. 
“ I will deal with the seigniobs moat 
blandly,” the Cardinal had written to 
Philip, “and will do them pleasure, 
even if they do not wish it, for the 
sake of God and your Majesty.”^ It 
was in this light, accordingly, that 
Philip drew the picture of his favourite 
minister to the envoy. Montimiy, al- 
though somewhat influenced oy the 
Kings hypocritical assurances of the 
benignity with which he regarded the 
Netherlands, was, nevertheless, not to 
be deceived by this flattering portrait- 
ure of a man whom he knew so well 
and detested so cordially as he did 
Granvelle. Solicited by the King, at 
'their parting interview, to express his 
candid opinion as to the causes of the 
dissatisfaction in the provinces, Mon- 
tigny very frankly and most impru- 
dently gave vent to his private animo- 
Bity towards the Cardinal He spoke 
of his HoentiousAss, greediness, osten- 
tationy^espotidk, and aesiired the 
monara that nearly all the inhabi- 
tants of the Netherlands entertained 
the same opinion concerning him. He 
then dilate upon the general horror 
inspired by the Inquisition, and the 
great reb^gnance felt to the establish- 
ment of the new episcopates. These 
three evils, Granvelle, the Inquisition, 
and the bishoprics, he tnainiamed were 
the real and sufficient causes of the 
.'ii; ♦^Yo usari con oli<» tsoda Pandora, ylea 
hare pinser eo quanto pudi«m aunque no 
quieron para senrlclo de Dios i da V. M.”— 
Fapien d’Etat, vi. 673. 
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increasing popular discontent.* Time 
was to reveal whether the open-hearted 
envoy was to escape punishment for 
his frankness, and whether vengeance 
for these crimes against Qranveue and 
Philip were to be left wholly, as the 
j Cardinal had lately suggested, in the 
; hands of the Lord. 

Montigny returned late in Decem- 
ber.® His report concerning the re- 
, suits of his mission was made in the 
state council, and was received with 
I great indignation.^ The professions 
of benevolent intentions on the part 
of the sovereign made no impression 
on the mind of Orange, who was al- 
ready in the habit of receiving secret 
information from Spain with regard to 
the intentions of the government. He 
knew very well that the plot revealed 
to him by Henry the Second in the 
wood of Vincennes was still the royal 
programme, so far as the Spanish 
monarch was concerned. Moreover, 
his anger was heightened by informa- 
tion received from Montigny that the 
names of Orange, Egmont, and their 
adherents, were cited to him as he 
passed through France^ as the avowed 
defendere of the Huguenots, in politics 
and religion.® The Prince, who was 
still a sincere Catholic, while he hated 
the persecutions of the Inquisition, 
was furious at the statement. A vio- 
lent scene occurred in the council 
Orange openly denounced the rofiort 
as a new slander of Granvelle, while 
Margaret defended the Cardinal and 
denied the accusation, but at the same 
time endeavoured with the utmost 
earnestness to reconcile the conflicting 
' parties.* , \ 

It had now become certain, however, 
that the govemmwit could no longer 
be continued on its present fpoting. 
Either Granvelle or the sqigniorB must 
succumb. The I^nce of Orwige was 
resolved thatithe Cardinal should fall 
or that he would himself withdraw 
from aU participation in the affairs of 
government. In this decision he waa 
sustained by Egftiont> Horn, Bfontigny, 
^r ghen, and &e other le»<||iig> noblgg ’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Joint letter to Philip, firom Orange, Egmont, and Hom—Egmont s quarrel with Aorschofc 
and with Aremberg— Philiji’s answer to the throe nobles— His instructions to the Duchess 
—Egmont declines the King's invitation to visit Spain— Second letter of the three seig- 
niors — Mission of Armenteroa — Letter of Alva — Secret letters of Qi'anvelle to Philip— The 
Cai'dinal’s insinuations and instructions — Bis complaints as to the lukewarmness of 
Berghen and Montigi^ in tho cause of the Inquisition— Anecdotes to their discredit pri- 
vfitely chronicled bv Granvelle — Supposed necessity for the King’s presence in the pro- 
vinces — Correspondence of Lazarus Schwendi — ‘Approaching crisis — Anxiety of Granvelle 
to retire — ^Banquet of Caspar Schetz — Invention of the foolscap livery — CoiTespondence 
of tho Duchess and of tho Cardinal with Philip ^on the subject— Entire withdrawal of 
tiio three seigniors from tho state council — the King advises with Alva concerning tho 
recall of Granvelle— Elaborate duplicity of Philip’s arrangements- His secret note to the 
ru.iiiial— ITis disaembling letters to others — Departure of Granvelle from theNether- 
1 . 11 . Is — Various opinions tis to Its cause— Ludicrous conduct of Broderode and Hoog- 
Hti.iaii-n— Fabulous statements in Granvello’s correspondence concerning his recall— 
Universal mystification — The Cardinal deceived by the King — Granvelle in retirement— 
His epicureanism — Fears in the provinces as to his return — Universal joy at his departure 
—Representations to his discredit made by the Duchess to Philip — Her hypocritical letters 
to tho Cardinal— Masquerade at Count Mansfeld’s — Chantonnay's advice to his brother— 
Review of Granvelle’s administration and estimate of his character. 


OiT the 11th of March 1563, Orange, 
Horn, and Egmont united in a remark- 
able letter to the King.^ They said 
that as their longer ‘Hacitumity” 
might cause the ruin of his Majesty’s 
affairs, they were at last compelled to 
break silence. They hoped that the 
King would receive with benignity a 
communication which was pure, frank, 
md free from all passion.' The leading 
personages of the province, they con- 
tinued, having thoroughly examined 
the nature and extent of Cardinal 
Granvelle's authority, had arrived at 
the conclusion that everything was in 
his hands. This persuasion, they said. 
Was rooted in the hearts of all his 
Majesty’s subjects, and particularly in 
their own, s6 deeply, that it could not 
he eradicated as long as the Cardinal 
remained. The King was therefore 
implored to consider the necessity of 
remedying the evil. The royal affairs, 
it Was aflSnaed, would never be suc- 
ressfully. conducted so long as they 
Were entrusted to Granvelle, because 
he was so amicus to so many people. 

H the danger were hot imminent, they 

would not feel obliged to write to his 
Majesty with so touch Vehetoence. It 
Was, however, an afPbir which allowed 
neither delay nor dissimulation. They 
therefore prayed the King, if they had 
eye? deserved credence ih ^things of 
'^’wght, to believe them no^. By so 


doing, bis Majesty would avoid great 
mischief. Many grand seigniors, go- 
vernors, and others, had thought it 
necessary to give this notice, in order 
that the King might prevent the ruin 
of the country. If, however, his Ma- 
jesty were willing, as they hoped, to 
avoid discontenting all for the sake of 
satisfying one, it was possible that 
affairs might yet prosper. That they 
might not be thought influenced by 
ambition or by hope of private profit, 
the writers asked leave to retire from 
the state-council. Neither their repu- 
tation, they said, nor the interests of 
the royal service would permit them 
to act with the Cardinal. They pro- 
fessed themselves dutiful subjects and 
Catholic vassals. Had it not been for 
the zeal of the leading seigniors, the 
nobility, and other well-disposed per- 
sons, affkirs would not at that moment 
be 80 tranquil ; tho -common people hav- 
ing been so much injured, and the man- 
ner of life pursued by the Cardinal not 
^eing calculated to give more satisfy 
tion than was afforded by his unlimited 
authority* In conclusion, the wriiera 
begged his Majesty not to throw the 
blame upon them, if mischance^ should 
follow the neglect of this warning. 

This memorable letter wOa signed 
by Guillaume de Nassau, Lamoral 
d^Egmont, and Philippes de Montmo- 
rency (Count Horn). It was de^tched 
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under cover to CJharlea de Tisnacq,^ 
ft Belgian, and procurator for the affaire 
of the Netherlands at Madrid, a man 
whose relations with Count Eginont 
were of a friendly character. It was 
impossible, however, to keep the mat- 
ter a secret from the person most in- 
terested. The Cardinal wrote to the 
King the day before the letter was 
written, and many weeks before it was 
sent, to apprize him that it was coming, 
and to instruct him as to the answer 
he was to make.® Nearly all the lead 
ing nobles and governors had adhered 
to th*e substance of the letter, save the 
Duke of Aersch&t, Count Aremberg, 
and Baron Berlaymont The Duke 
and Count had refused to join the 
league; violent scenes having occurred 
upon the subject between them and 
the leaders of the opposition party. 
Egmont, being with a large shooting 
party at Aerschot’s country place, 
Beaumont had taken occasion to urge 
the Duke to join in the general demon- 
stration against the Cardinal, arguing 
the matter in the rough, off-hand, 
reckless manner which was habitual 
with him. His a/guments offended 
the nobleman thus addressed, who was 
vain and irascible. He replied by 
afihrming that he was a friend to Eg- 
mont, but would not have him for his 
master. He would have nothing to 
do, he said, with their league against 
the Cardinal, who had never given him 
cause of enmity. He had no disposi- 
tion to dictate to the King as to his 
choice of ministers, and his Majesty 
was quite right to select his servants 
at his own pleaswe. The Duke added, 
that if the seigniors did not wish him 
for a friend, it was a matter of indif- 
ference to him. Not one of theid was 
his superior; he had as large a band of 
noble followers and friends as the best 
of them, and he had no disposition to 
^ept the supremacy of any nobleman 
in the land. The convereation carried 
on in this key soon became a quarrel, 
and from words the two gentleme n 
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would soon have come to blows, but 
for the interposition of Aremberg and 
Robles, who were present at the scene. 
The Duchess of Parma, narrating the 
occurrence to the King, added that a 
duel had been the expected result of 
the affair, but that the two nobles had 
eventually been reconciled.^* It was 
characteristic of Aerschot that he eon- 
tinued afterward to associate with the 
nobles upon friendly terms, while main- 
taining bn increased intimacy With the 
Cardinal.^ 

The gentlemen who sent the letter 
were annoyed at the premature publi- 
city which it seemed to have attuned. 
Orange had in vain solicited Count 
Arembeig to join the league, and had 
quarrelled with him in consequence.® 
Egmont, in the presence of Madame 
de Parma, openly charged Aremberg 
with having divulged the secret which 
had been confided to him. The Count 
fiercely denied that he had uttered a 
syllable on the subject to a human 
being; but added that any communi- 
cation on his part would have been 
quite superfluous, while Egmont and 
his friends were daily boasting of what 
they were to accomplish. Egmont 
reiterated the charge of a breach of 
faith by Aremberg. That nobleman 
replied by laying his hand upon his 
sword, denouncing as liars all persons 
who should dare to charge him again 
with such an Offence, and offering to 
fight out the quarrel upon the instant 
Here, again, personal combat waa, with 
much difficulty, averted,® 

Egmont, rude, recUess, and indis- 
creet, was alreedy making manifest 
that he was more at home on a* battle- 
field than in a political controversy 
where prudence and knowl«^ of 
human nature were as requisite as 
courage. He waS at tj^jperiod more 
liberal in his sentiments^han at any 
moment of his life. ^ Inflamed hj hi* 
hatred of Granvi^e, tod detenninea 
to compass the ovotthrovf df i^t mi* 
nister, he convertod 
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kinds of people, sought popularity, 
among the burghers, and descanted to 
ftvery one with much imprudence upon 
the necessity of union for the sake of 
liberty and the national good.^ The 
Regent, while faithfully recording in 
her despatches everything of this na- 
ture which reached her ears, expressed 
her astonishment at Egmont’s course, 
because, as she had often taken occa- 
sion to inform the King, she had always 
considered the Count most sincerely 
attached to his Majesty’s service.® 

Berlaymont, the only other noble of 
prominence who did not approve the 
11th of March letter, was at this period 
attempting to ** swim in two watera,” 
and, as usual in such cases, found it 
very difficult to keep himself afloat. 
He had refused to join the league, but 
he stood aloof from Granvelle, On a 
hope held out by the seigniors that his 
Bon should be made Bishop of Liege, 
he had ceased during a whole year 
from visiting the Cardinal, and 
never spoken to him at the council- 
board,* Granvelle, in narrating these 
circumstances to the King, expressed 
the opinion that Berlaymont, by thus 
attempting to please both parties, had 
thoroughly discredited himself with 
both.* 

The famous epistle, although a most 
reasonable and manly statement of an 
incontrovertible fact, was nevertheless 
a document which it required much 
Iwlduess to sign. The minister at that 
moment seemed omnipotent, and it 
'noA obvious that the King was deter- 
mined upon a^course of political and reli- 
gious absolutism. It is, therefore, not 
«nrprising that, although many sus- 
f^ined its principles, few were willing 
to affix their names to a paper which 
prove a death-warrant to the 
signers. Even Montigny and Berghen, 
^though th^ had been active in con- 
ducting the whole cabal, if cabal it 
could be call6d,.refused to subscribe the 
Egmont and Horn were men 
of reckless daring;, but they were not 
keen^ghted enough to perceive fully 


the consequences of thoir acts. Orange 
was often accused by his enemies of 
timidity, but none ever doubted his 
capacity to look quite through the 
deeds of men. His political foresight 
enabled him to measure the dangerous 
precipice which they were deliberately 
approaching, while the abyss might 
erhaps be shrouded to the vision of 
is companions. He was too tranquil 
of Aature to be hurried, by passion, into 
a grave political step, which in cooler 
moments he might regret. He reso- 
lutely, therefore, and with his eyef 
open, placed himself in open and r^ 
corded enmity with the most powerful 
and dangerous^man ip the whole Spa- 
nish realm, afid incurred the resent- 
ment of a King who never forgave. 

Philip answered the letter of the three 
nobles on the 6th June following. In 
this reply, ^ which was brief, he acknow- 
ledged the zeal and affection by which 
the writers had been actuated. He 
suggested, nevertheless, that, as they 
had mentioned no particular cause for 
adopting the advice contained in their 
letter, it would be better that one of 
them should come to Madrid to con- 
fer with him. Such matters, he said, . 
could be better treated by word of 
mouth. He might thus receive suffi- 
cient information to enable him to form 
a decision, for, said he in conclusion, it 
was not bis custom to aggrieve any of 
his ministers without cause. ^ 

This was a fine phrase, but under 
fhe circumstances of its application, 
quite ridiculous. There was no ques^ 
tion of aggrieving the minister. The 
letter of the three nobles was very 
simple. It consisted of a fact and a 
deduction. The fact stated was, that 
Cardinal was odious to all classes 
of the nation. The deduction drawn 
was, that the government could no 
longer be carried on by him without 
imminent danger of ruinous convul- 
sions. The fact was indisputable. The 
person most interested confirmed it in 
his private letters. ** ’Tis said,*’ Wrote 
Granvelle to Philip, ''that grandee^ 
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nobles, and people, all abhor me, nor 
am I surprised to find that gr^dees, 
nobles, and people are all openly against 
me, sinoe each and all have been im 
vited to join in the league.”^ The 
Cardinal's reasons for the existence of 
the unpopularity, which he admitted 
to the fuU, have no bearing upon the 
point in the letter. The fact was re- 
lied upon to sustain a simple, although 
a momentous inference. It was for 
Philip to decide upon the propriety of 
the deduction, and to abide by the 
consequences of his resolution when 
taken. As usual, however, the monarch 
was not capable of making up his 
mind. He knew very well that the 
Cardinal was odious dnd infamous, 
because he was the willing impersona- 
tion of the royal policy. Philip was, 
therefore, logically called upon to aban- 
don the policy or to sustain the minis- 
ter. He could make up his mind to do 
neither the one nor the other. In the 
meantime a well-turned period of mock 
magnanimity had been furnished him. 
This he accordingly transmitted as his 
first answer to a most important com- 
munication upon a subject which, in 
the words of the writers, ^‘admitted 
neither of dissimulation nor delay.** 
To deprive Philip of dissimulation and 
delay, however, was to take away his 
all 

At the same time that he sent his 
answer to the nobles, he wrote an ex- 
planatory letter to the Begent. He 
mformed her that he had received 
the communication of the three seigni- 
Crt, 'but instructed hor that she was 
to. appear to know nothing of the mat- 
ikr until Pgmont should speak to her 
ajpon the aubject. He ^^ded that, 

three nobles, that one of them, wit^ 
out specifying which, should come to 
Madrid, be in reality desired that Eg- 
mont, lyho seemed the most tractable 
of the ^ee, should be the one deputed. 
Tbe King added, that his object waste 
divide the nobles, and ia gain * • 
It was certainly supOTuotls. upon 
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Philip's part to inform his sister that 
his object was to gain time. It was, 
however, sufficiently puerile to recom- 
mend to his sister an affectation of 
ignorance on a subj ect concerning whicli 
nobles had wrangled, and almost drawn 
their swords in her presence. This, 
however, was the King’s statesman- 
ship when left to his unaided exertions. 
In order more fully to divide the nobles, 
the King also transmitted to Egmont 
a private note, in his own handwriting, 
e^resaing his desire that he should 
visit Spain in person, that they might 
confer together upon the whole sub- 
ject. 3 

These lettfers, as might be supposed, 
produced anything but a satisfactory 
effect. The discontent and rage of the 
gentlemen who had written or sus- 
tained the 11th of March communica- 
tion was much increased. The an- 
swer was, in truth, no answer at all. 
^^’Tis a cold and bad replj^” wrote 
Louis of Nassau, ^*to send after so 
long a delay. ’Tis easy to see that the 
letter came from the Cardinal’s smithy. 
In simmd, it is a vile business, if the 
gentlemen are all to be governed by 
one person, I hope to God his power 
will come soon to an end. Neverthe- 
less,” added Louis, “ the gentlemen are 
all wide awake, for they tru^t the red 
fellow not a bit more than he de- 
serves.” * 

The reader has already seen that the 
letter was indeed frpm "tixe Cardmal’s 
smithy,” Granvelle having instructed 
his master how to reply to the seigni- 
ors before the communication had been 
despatched. • 

The Duchess wrote immed^ely to 
inform her brother t^t 
expressed himself willing eupugh to go 
to Spain, but had ad^ea that he must 
first consult Orange and SpriL® 
soon as that step had taken, she 
had been informed that it' was neces- 
sary for them to advil^, . 

gentlemen whp had 
letter. The i)upheM ^ , 

in vain to prevenishA 


. egore gnoxdes ▼ n^es 7 pueblo 

g^hhomclan,** eta.— npiert d'Btatk viL 

^ de iifiupps a, i m. 
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but finding tlwMi, even if forbidden, it 
would stiH take place, ehe had per- 
mitted the meeting in Brussels, as she 
could better penetrate into their pro- 
ceedings there, than if it should be 
held at a distoce. She added that 
Bhe should soon send her secretary 
Armonteros to Spain, that the King 
might be thoroughly acquainted with 
what was occurring.^ 

Egmont soon afterwards wrote to 
Philip, declining to visit Spain ex- 
pressly on account of the Cardinal, 
Ho added, that he was ready to under- 
take the ^ourtiev. should the King 
command hf^resence for any other 
objoct.^ The same decision was for- 
mally communicated to the Regent by 
those Chevaliers of the Fleece who had 
approved the 11th of March 2etter — 
Montigny, Berghen, Meghem, Mans- 
feld, Ligne, Hoogstraaten, Orange, 
Egmont, and Horn, The Prince of 
Orange, speaking in the name of all, 
bformed her that they did not con- 
sider it consistent with their reputa- 
tion, nor with the interest of his Ma- 
jesty, that any one of them should 
make so long and troublesome a jour- 
ney, in order to accuse the Cardinal 
For any other purpose, they all held 
themselves ready to go to Spain at 
once. The Duchess expressed her 
regret at this resolution. The Prince 
replied by affirming that in all their 
proceedings they had been gnyemed, 
not by hatred of Granvelle, Mt by a 
eeneo of duty to his Majesty. It was 
now, he added, for the King to pursue 
course it pleased him.^ 

Four days after this interview with 
the Regent, Orange, Egmont, and Horn 
^di eased a aeccmd letter to the Kihg.* 
In this eoxosauiiication th^flUted that 
they had ccaisulted with alllhe gentle- 
nien with whoee approbatkn their first 
letter had been written. < jAb to the 
journey pne of theui to Spain, as 
Rested, th^ pronouficed it very 
^geroua for any seignior to absent 
^g elf, in thfr. condition of affairs 
2 ^ tJorreapondanee de Philippe U., 1 . 266- 

I'm. 

. Jhid,, , , , 

U. d# Chitttewat*!# 


which then existed. It was not a 
sufficient cause to go thither on ac- 
count of Granvelle. They disclaimed 
any intention of making themselves 
parties to a process against the Car- 
dinal They had thought that their 
simple, brief announcement would 
have sufficed to induce his Majesty 
to employ that personage in other 
places, where his talents would be 
more fruitful As to ** agCTieving the 
Cardinal without cause,” there was no 
question of aggrieving him at all, but 
of relieving Mm of an office which 
could not remain in his hands without 
disaster. As to ** no particular cause 
having been mentioned,” they said the 
omission was from no lack of many 
such. They had charged none, how- 
ever, because, from their past services 
and their fidelity to his Majesty, they 
expected to be believed on their honour, 
without further witnesses or evidence. 
They had no intention of making 
themselves accusers. They had pur- 
posely abstained from specifications. 
If his Majesty should proceed to 
ampler information, causes enough 
woffid be found. It was better, how- 
ever, that they should be fmmished 
by others than by themselves. His 
Majesty would then find that the 
public and general complaint was 
not without adequate motives. They 
renewed their prayer to be excused 
from serving in the council of state, 
in order that they might not be after: 
wards inculpated for the faults of 
others. Feeling that the controversy 
between themselves and the Cardinal de 
Granvelle in the state-council produced 
no fruit for his Majesty’s afihiirs, they 
prefirred to yield .to him, in conclu- 
sion, they begged the King to excuse 
the simplicity of their letters, the 
rather that they were not by nature - 
great orators, but more accustomed tb 
do weU than to speak well, which was 
also more becoming to persons of ihdir 
quality.® 

On Ihe 4th of August, Count Horn 

a **D*autant que ne sommes point de nsr 
tore grans orateurs on harangueuiw, et pUis 
accoustumes i bien faire qua & blan oira, 
comma aussy p cast mieulx a^t i ge^ de 
notra dualit4.**---CV>rraapondaxu» de CKiil-* 
laumeleTtelt,il 42-47. 
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also addreaHed a piivate letter to the 
King, written in the same spirit as 
that which characterised the joint let- 
ter just cited. He assured his Majesty 
that the Cardinal could render no 
valuable service to the crown on ac- 
count of the hatred which the whole 
nation bore him, but that, as far as 
regarded the maintenance of the an- 
cient religion, all the nobles were will- 
ing to do their duty.^ 

The Regent now despatched, accord- 
ing to promise, her private secretary, 
Thomas de Armenteros, to Spain. His 
instructions,^ which were very elabo- 
rate, shewed that Qranvelle was not 
mistaken when he charged her with 
being entirely changed in regard to 
him, and when he addressed her a 
reproachful letter, protesting his as- 
tonishment that his conduct had be- 
come suspicious, and his inability to 
divine the cause of the weariness and 
dissatisfaction which she manifested 
in regard to him.^ 

A^enteros, a man of low, mercen- 
ary, and deceitful character, but a 
favourite of the Regent, and already 
beginning to acquire that influence 
over her mind which was soon to bo- 
oome so predominant, was no friend of 
the Cardinal. It was not probable 
that he would diminish the effect of 
that vague censure mingled with faint 
commendation which characterised 
Margaret’s instruction by any lauda- 
tory suggestions of his own. He was 
directed to speak in general terms of 
the advance of heresy, and the increas- 
ing penury of the exchequer. He \\ as 
to request two hundred thousand 
ctowns toward the lottery, which the 
Regent proposed to set up as a finan- 
cial scheme. He was to represent that 
the Duchess had tried, unsuccessfully, 
tvery conceivable means of accommo- 
dating the quarrel between the Cardi- 
nal and , the seigniors. She recognised 
Uranvelle'e great capacity, exjperience, 
seal, and devotion — ^for aU which quali- 
ties she made much of him — while on 
the other hand she felt that it would 
be a great inconvenience, and might 

^ de PhUipjie II.. I. 2«, 


cause a revolt of the eountir, were she 
to retain him in the K^herlands 
against the will of the seigniors. These 
motives had compelled her, the mes- 
senger was to add, to place Iwth views 
of the subject before the eyes of the 
King. Armenteros was, furthermore, 
to narrate the circumstances of the 
interviews which had recently taken 
place between herself and the leaders 
of the opposiUon party.* 

From the tenor of these instructions, 
it was sufficiently obvious that Mar- 
garet of Parma was not anadqua to re- 
i tain the Cardinal, but that, on the 
contrary, she was beginning already to 
feel alarm at the dangerous position in 
which she found herself. A few days 
after the three nobles had despatched 
their last letter to the King, tney had 
handed her a formal remonstrance. 
In this document they stated their 
conviction that the country was on the 
high road to ruin, both as regarded his 
Majesty’s service and the common 
weal. The exchequer was bare, the 
popular discontent daily increasing, 
the fortresses on the frontier in a dila* 
idated condition. It was to be appm* 
ended daily that xiferchants and other 
inhabitants of the provinces would be 
arrested in foi*eign countries, to satisfy 
the ‘debts owed by his Majesty. To 
provide against all these evils, but one 
course, it was suggested, remained to 
the government — to summon the states- 
general, and to rely upon their counsel 
and support. The nobles, however, 
forbore to press this point, by Teason 
of the prohibition which the Regent 
had received from the King. They 
suggested, however, that such^ inter- 
diction could have been dictated only 
by a distrust created between his Ma* 
jesty and the estates by persona diving 
no love for eithel*, and who were 
mined to leave no resou^ by 
the distress of the oountiy conl^ 
prevented. The nobIes»^, therefore 
begged her highness not to>take it 
amiss if, so long as the Bang were in- 
disposed to mw other 
for the administration of the prQvh^c^ 

^ » Rom I’Evesque, IL .. , 

mgw 
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they should ai>Btain^from appearing at persons who had so richly deserved 
the state-counciL They preferred to such ohaetisement, be recommended 
cause the shadow at last to disappear^ that their heads should be taken off; 
which they had so long personated* In but, until this could be donf/^lhAt the 
conclusion, however, they expressed King should dissemble with^tiiAm.'* 
their determination to do their duty in He ^vised iPhilip not to reply to their 
their several governments, and to serve letters, but merely to intimate, through 
the Regent to the best of their abili* the Regent, that their reasons for the 
ties.* course proposed by them did not seem 

After this remonstrance had been satisfactory. He did not prescribe 
delivered, the Prince of Orange, Count this treatment of the case as “ a true 
Horn, and Count Ej^ont abstained remedy, but only as a palliative; be- 
en tirely from the sessions of the state- cause for the moment only weak medi- 
council. She was left alone with the cines could be employed, from which. 
Cardinal, whom she already hated, and however, but small e&ct could be an- 
with his two shadows, Viglius and ticipated."* As to recalling the Car- 
Berlaymont, dinal, “ as they had the impudence to 

Armenteros, after a month spent on propose to his Majesty,” the Duke most 
his journey, arrived in Spain, and was decidedly advised against the step. In 
soon admitted to an audience by Philip, the meantime, and before it should be 
In his first interview, which lasted four pnicticable to proceed to that vigo- 
hours,® he read to the King all the rous chastisement already indicated,' 
statements and documents with which he advised separating the nobles as 
he had come provided, and humbly re- much as possible by administering 
quested a prompt decision. Such a flattery and deceitful caresses to Eg- 
result was of course out of the ques- mont, who might be entrapped more 
tion. Moreover, the Cortes of Tar- easily than the others, 
ragon, which happened then to be in Here, at least, was a man who knew 
session, and which required the royal huj own mind. Here was a servant 
attention, suppliei! the monarch with who could be relied upon to do his 
a fresh excuse for indulging in his ha- master’s bidding whenever this master 
bitual vacillation.* Meantime, by way should require hia help. The vigorous 
of obtaining additional counsel in so explosion of wrath with which the 
grave an emergency, he transmitted Duke thus responded to the first symp- 
the letters of the nobles, together with toms of what he regarded as rebeUion, 
the other papers to the Duke of Alva, gave a feeble intimation of the tone 
and requested his pjpinion on the sub- which he would assume when that 
ject.^ Alva replied with the roar of movement should have reached a more 
A wild beast. advanced stage. It might be guessed 

" Every time,'* he wrote, “ that I see what kind of remedies he would one 
the despatches of those t^ee Flemish day prescribe in place of the " mild 
^^ig&iors, my rage is so much excited medicines'* in which he so reluctantly 
that if 1 did use all possible efforts acquiesced for the present, 
to restrallBi^g xny sentiments would While this had l^en the course pur- 
®oem those Ha madman.” ® After this sued by the seigniors, the Regent and 
oxordium he proceeded to express the the King, in regard to that au-absorb- 
opimon -that all the hatred and com- ing subject of Netherland politics — 
faints agiunst the Cardinal had arisen the struggle against Granvellfr— the 
from his opposition to the convocation Cardinal, in his letters to Philip, had 
0^ the state s-general. With regard to been painting the situation by minute 

* Hoofd, ii 4S.— Compare Corrcsixindanoe plarla, creo paroceria & V.M. mi opinion da 
™ Quilliuime le Ihdt.. lii. 50 (note by Jtf. nombre frenetico," etc. etc.—G. v. Piiusi, 
QwW). « Stiuda, Hi. 180, » jfbld. Ar<jhiTe», etc., i. 176-17r, 

! ^W3spondMioo de Philippe I|., 1 871, ® ** no se pu^en apUcar sino 

■A, flua veo lea drapaohoa da medicinas muy flojas y duoando rou^ do 

•jquetias fima sebairei me muevan la eolei^ U operacion qua podran haaer.'*— G. v 
^inenanquaMDoproeansseiAudbofeM? Prinst,, irehiv«v etc., i 17M77* 
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dally tbuehes, in a mannar of whidb 
hia |>eiioil alone posseased the isecret. 

SldU maintaining the attitude hf an. 
ifijiifed but forgiving Christian, he 
spoke of the nobles in a tone of gentle 
sorrow. He deprecated any rising of 
the royal wrath in his behalf j he would 
continue to serve the gentlemen, whe- 
ther they would or no; he was most 
anxious lest any considerations on his 
account should interfere with the 
King's decision in regard to the course 
to be pursued in the Netherlands. At 
the same time, notwithstanding these 
general professions of benevolence to- 
wards the nobles, he represented them 
as broken spendthrifts, wishing to 
create geneiul confusion in order to 
escape from personal liabilities; as 
conspirators who h<ad placed themselves 
within the reach of the attorney-gen- 
eral AS ambitious malcontents who 
were disposed to overthrow the royal 
authority, and to substitute an aiisto- 
oratiorepublic upon its ruins. He would 
say nothing to prejudice the King’s 
mind against these gentlemen, but he 
took care to omit nothing which could 
possibly accomplish that result. He 
described them as systematically op- 
posed to the policy which he knew lay 
nearest the King’s heart, and as deter- 
mined to assassinate the faithful mi- 
nister who was so resolutely carrying 
it out, if his removal could be effected 
in ho other way. He spoke of the 
state of religion as becoming more 
and more unsatisfactory, and bewailed 
Hie difficulty with which he could pro- 
Cftire the burning of heretics ; difficul- 
ties originating in the reluctance of 
men from whose elevated rank better 
things might have been expected. 

As Granvelle is an important per- 
sonage, as his character has been alter- 
nately the Subject of much censure 
and of more applause, and as the epoch 
now described was the one in which 
the causes of the great convulsion 
were rapidly germinating, it is abso- 
lute^ necessary that the reader should 

bo placed in a position to study the 
main character^^ as painted by his own 




hand; the hand in which Were placed, 
at that moment, the destinies of a 
mighty empire. It is the historian’s 
duty, therefore> to hang the picture of 
his administration fully in the light. 
At the moment when the 11th of 
March letter was despatched, the Car- 
dinal represented Orange and Egmont 
as endeavouring by every method of 
menace or blandishment to induce- a}^ 
the grand seigniors and petty nobles 
to join in the league against himself. 
They had quarrelled with Aerschot and 
Aremberg, they had more than half 
seduced Berlaymont, and they stigma- 
tised all who refused to enter into 
their league as cardinalists and fami- 
liars of the Inquisition.* He protested 
that he should regard their iU-wiU with 
indifference, were he not convinced 
that he was himself only a pretext, 
and that their designs were really much 
deeper.^ Since the return of Mon- 
tigny, the seigniors had established a 
league which that gentleman and his 
brother, Count Horn, had both joined. 
He would say nothing concerning the 
defamatory letters and pamphlets of 
which he was the constant object, for 
he wished no heed taken of matters 
which concerned exclusively himself. 
Notwithstanding this disclaimer, how- 
ever, he rarely omitted to note the ap- 
pearance of all such productions for 
his Majesty's especial information, 
** It was better to calnf men's spirits,” 
he said, "than to excite them.” As 
to fostering quarrels among the seig- 
niors, as the King had recomihended, 
that was hardly necessary, for discord 
was fast sowing its own seMs. ^ 
gave him much pain,” he said» * 
Christian sigh, " to observe th^ snob 
dissensions had ttlready risorii and un- 
fortunately on his account.” '* ^ tbon 


the quarrel between Aeji^bt and 
Egmont, already nafintW' by 
gent, omitting in l^is statement ho pa^ 
ticular which could make Bgtodtit re- 
prehensible in the royal ww- 
likewise painted the quarre* 

i.1 Ilf ^.3 l-AWmCll 


* *‘Pero p«sa me'e^ la 1 
tome AmdSmefitb sobre to nc 
Pitiiflra d'lftat. -ril. 1 
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he had already ailud^ In previous let- 
ters to the King^, adding that many 
gentlemen, and even the more prudent 
part of the people, were dissatisfied 
with the course of the grandees, and 
that he was taking underhand hut 
dexterous means to confirm them in 
Buch sentiments.^ He instructed Philip 
how to reply to the letter addressed to 
him, but begged his Majesty not to 
hesitate to sacrifice him if the interests 
of his crown should seem to require 
it.'* 

With regard to religious matters, 
he repeatedly deplored that, notwith- 
fitanrling his own exertions and those 
of Madame de Parma, things were not 
going on as he desired, but, on the 
contrary, very badly — “ For the love 
of God and the service of the holy re- 
ligion,” he cried out fervently, put 
yonr ro^al hand valiantly to the work, 
otherwise we have only to exclaim, 
Help, Lord, for we perish ! ” ^ Having 
uttered this pious exhortation in the 
ear of a man who needed no stimulant 
iu tlie path of persecution, he pro- 
ceeded to express his regrets that the 
judges and other ojicers were not tak- 
ing in hand the chastisement of heresy 
with becoming vigour.'* 

Yet, at that very moment Peter 
Titolmann was raging through. Flan- 
<lers, tearing whole families out of bed 
and burning them to ashes, with such 
utter disregard to all laws or forms as 
to provoke in the very next year a 
Holomn protest from the four estates 
of Flanders; and Titelmann was but 
one of a doxen inquisitors. 

Granvelle, however, could find little 
wtisfaction in the exertions of subor- 
dinates 80 long as men in high station 
were relnis8 in their duties. The Mar- 
Quis Berghetf, he informed Philip, 
Bhewed but little di^osition to put ' 
u w Valenciennes, wMe 

Montigny wa(9 hqujdty remiss at Tour- 


nay.® They wore often heard to say; 
to any who chose to listen, that it was 
not right to inflict the punishment of 
death for matters of relimon.® This 
sentiment, uttered in that age of 
cruelty, and crowning the memory of 
those unfortunate nobles with eternal 
honour, was denounced by the Church- 
man as criminal, and deserving of cas- 
tigation. He intimated, moreover, 
that these pretences of clemency were 
mere hypocrisy, and that self-interest 
was at the bottom of their compassion. 
“’Tis very black,” said he,^ “when 
interest governs; but these men ate 
all in debt, so deeply that they owe 
their very souls. They are seeking 
every means of escaping from their 
obligations, and are most desirous of 
creating general confusion.” As to 
the Prince of Orange, the Cardinal as- 
serted that he owed nine hundred thou- 
sand florins, and had hardly twenty- 
five thousand a-year clear income, 
while he spent ninety thousand, hav- 
ing counts, barons, and gentlemen in 
great numbers, in his household.® ^ At 
this point, he suggested that it might 
be well to find employment for some 
of these grandees in Spain and other 
dominions of his Majesty, adding that 
perhaps Orange might accept the vice- 
royalty of Sicily.® 

Resuming the religions matter, a 
few weeks later, he expressed himself 
a little more cheerfullv. “Wo have 
made so much outcry,” said he, “that 
at last Marquis Berghen has been 
forced to bum a couple of heretics at 
Valenciennes. Thus, it is obvious,” 
moralised the Cardinal, “that if he 
were really willing to apply the remedy 
in that place, much progress might be 
made; but that we can do but little 
so long as he remains in the govern- 
ment of the provinces and refuses to 
assist us.”^® In a suhsequent let^r, 
he again uttered complaints again^ 


, \ '' Y yo ptocuro dleBtramettito y so mano 

0 informarloseomo conviene,” etc;— Papiers 

11-91; 18, 19, sqq. 

1 ;E»W. » Ibid., vU. * Ibid., vU. 83. 

!;bid.,vii,46-fil. - . . «Ihld. 

Yeslanegraqvandodominaelintoresse 
espo&teqtie etoven todios el Stiha y 


• Papiera d’Etat, vii. fil. 

10 ** Y so ha gridado tonto qne id capo 

el Marques de Berghes ba boobo queniar do« 

hefeges on Valencianos sin ruydo si 

do veras so quirlesso atender el remedio de 
aquella tie^a macho to podria aprovecbiuri 
pero no lo podretnoS bator ittjciitra# estil, to 
qael govlemb el el no mdere ay de otaa toto 
Deraque por aumeiio.“---Ibkl. 69. 
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the S^rquis and Montigny, who were 
evermore his scapegoats and bugbears, 
Beighen will give us no aid, he wrote^ 
despite of all the letters we send him. 
He absents himself for private and po- 
litical reasons. Montigny has eaten 
^meat in Lent, as the Bishop of Tour- 
nay informs me.^ Both he and the 
Marquis say openly that it is not right 
to shed blood for matters of faith, so 
that the King can judge how much 
can be effected with such coadjutors.® 
BergheUi avoids the persecution of 
heretics, wrote the Cardinal again, a 
month later, to Secretary Perez. He 
has gone to Spa for his hemh, although 
those who saw him last say he is fat 
and hearty.^ Granvelle added, how- 
ever, that they had at last “ burned 
one more preacher alive.” The here- 
tic, he stated, had feigned repentance 
to save his life, but finding that, at 
any rate, his head would be cut off as 
a dogmatiser, he retracted his recanta- 
tion. “So,” concluded the Cardinal, 
complacently, “they burned him.”'* 
He chronicled the sayings and do- 
ings of the principal personages in the 
Netherlands, for the instruction of the 
King, with great regularity, insinuat- 
ing suspicions when unable to furnish 
evidence, and adding charitable apolo- 
gies, which he knew would have but 
small effect upon the mind of his cor- 
respondent. Thus he sent an account 
of a “very secret meeting” held by 
Orange, Egmont, Horn, Montigny, and 
Berghen, at the abbey of La Forest,® 
near Brussels, adding, that he did not 
know what they had been doing there, 
and was at loss what to suspe^. He 
would be most happy, he said, to put 
the best intei'pretation upon their 
actions, but he could not help remem- 
bering with great sorrow the observa- 
tion 90 recently made by Orange to 
Montigny, that one day they should 
be stronger. Later in the year, the 
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Cardinal informed the King ihat the 
same nobles were holding a conference 
at Weerdt, that he had not learned 
what had been transacted there, but 
thought the affair very suspicious.^ 
Philip immediately communicated the 
intelligence to Alva, together with an 
expression of Granvellee fears and of 
his own, that a popular outbreak would 
be the consequence of the continued 
presence of the minister in the Nether- 
lands.^ 

The Cardinal omitted nothing in 
the way of anecdote or. innuendo, 
which could injure the character of 
the leading nobles, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Count Egmont. With 
this important personage, whose cha- 
racter<he well understood, ho seemed 
determined, if possible, to maintain 
friendly relations. There was a deep 
policy in this desire, to which we shall 
advert hereafter. The other seigniors 
were described in general terms as dis- 
posed to overthrow the royal autho- 
rity. They were bent upon Qranvelle’s 
downfall as the first step, because, that 
being accomplished, the rest would 
follow as a matter of course.® “ They 
intend,” said he, “to reduce the state 
into the form of a republic, in which 
the King shall have no power except 
to do their bidding,” ® He added, that 
he saw with regret so many German 
troops gathering on the borders ; for 
he believed them to be in the control 
of the disaffected nobles of tihe Nether- 
lands.*® Having made this grave in- 
sinuation, he proceeded in me same 
breath to express his anger at a state- 
ment said to have be^ made by 
Orange and Egmont, to the effect 
he had charg^ them with intending 
to excite a civil oommotion, an i<ie% 
he added, which had never entered hi* 
head.** In the 'same pa«wrapb> W 
poured into the most, stu^roions ear 
that ever listened to a tcde of treason; 
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his coaTiction that the nobles were 
plantiing a republic by the aid of fo- 
reign troopB^ and uttered a oomplaint 
that these nobles had accused mm of 
suspecting them. As for the Prince 
of Orange, he waa described as eter- 
nally boasting of his mfluence in Ger- 
many, and the great things which he 
could eflfect by means of his connexions 
there, “ so that,” added the Cardinal, 
“ we hear no other song.” 

He had much to say concerning the 
projects of these grandees to abolish 
all the councils, but that of state, of 
which body they intended to obtain 
the entire control. Marquis Berghen 
was represented as being at the bottom 
of all these intrigues. The general 
and evident intention was td make a 
thorough change in the form of govem- 
menti.^ TJhe Marquis meant to com- 
mand in everything, and the Duchess 
would scon have nothing to do in the 
provinces ^ regent for the King. In 
fact, Philip himself would be equally 
powerless, “for,” said the Cardinal, 
“ they vifjil have succeeded in putting 
your Maissty completely mider guor- 
lUansliip. * He added, moreover, that 
the seigniors, in order to gain favour 
with the people and with the estates, 
had allowed them to acquire so much 
power, that they would respond to any 
request for subsidies by a general 
popular revolt ** This is the simple 
truth,” said Granvelle, “ and moreover, 
hy the same process, in 'a very few 
<iay8 there will hkewise be no religion 
left in the l«md.”® When the depu- 
ties of some of the states, a few weeks 
la*er, had been irregularly convened 
^ Brusae^ for finsmcial purposes, the 
Cardinal iniormed the monarch, that 
nobles-wer© endeavouring to con- 
ciliate their ^ood-will, by offering 
them a splendid series of festivities 
and banquets;, 

He related various anecdotes which 
came to his ears from time to time, 
aU tending to excite suspicions as to 
the loyalty and orthodoxy of the prin- 



cipal nobles, A gentlenian coming 
from Burgundy had lately, as he in- 
formed the King, been dining with the 
Prince of Orange, with whom Horn 
and Montigny were then lodging. At 
table, Montigny called out in a very 
loud voice to the strange cavalier, who 
was seated at a great distance from 
him, to ask if there were many Hugue- 
nots in Burgundy. No, replied the 
gentleman, nor would they be per- 
mitted to exist there. Then there can 
be very few people of intelligence in 
that province, returned Montigny, for 
those who have any wit are mostly all 
Huguenots,^ The Prince of Orange 
here endeavoured to put a stop to the 
conversation, saying that the Burgun- 
dians were very right to remain as 
they wert; upon which Montigny 
affirmed that he had heard masses 
enough lately to last him for three 
months.® These things may be jests, 
commented Granvelle, but they are 
very bad ones ; ® and 'tis evident that 
such a man is an improper instrument 
to remedy the state of religious affairs 
in Tournay. 

At another large party, the King 
was faithfully informed oy the same 
chronicler/ that Marquis Berghen had 
been teasing the Duke of Aerschot 
very maliciously, because he would 
not join t^e league. The Duke had 
responded as he had formerly done to 
Egmont, that his Majesty was not to 
receive laws from his vassals ; adding, 
that, for himself, he meant to follow 
in the loyal track of his ancestors, fear- 
ing God and honouring the king. In 
short, said Granvelle, he answered 
them with so much wisdom, that al- 
though they had never a high opinion 
of his capacity, they, were silenced. 
This conversation h^ been going on 
before all the servants, the Marquis 
being especially vociferous, although 
the room was quite full of ihenou As 
soon as the cloth was reinovetl, and 
while some of the lackeys still re- 
mained, Berghen had resumed the con* 
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msa^xuHv He m&d he wai of i^e 
ti^nd ae hii anoestor John of Bei^im 
had heen, who had once told the King’ll 
grandfather, Philip the Pakj that if 

Majesty was bent on his own per- 
dition, he had no diepoaition to ruin 
Jmwdf* If tiiie present monarch means 
to lose these provinces by governing 
them as he did govern them, the Mar- 
quis affirmed t^t he had no wish to 
lose the littie property that he himself 
possessed in the country. But if,” 
ar^ed the Duke of Aerschot, ‘‘the 
King absolutely refuse to do what you 
denumd of him ; what then ? ” “ Par 
lcke(»iUeuP* responded Berghen, in a 
rage, “we will let him see t” where- 
upon ah became silent.^ 

Granvelle implored the King to keep 
these things entirely to himself ; add- 
ing that it was quite necessary for his 
Majesty to learn in this manner what 
were the real dispositions of the gen- 
tlemen of the provinces. It was also 
stated in the same letter, that a ruffian 
Genoese, who had been ordered out of 
the Netherlands by the Regent, be- 
cause of a homicide he had committed, 
was kept at Weert, by Count Horn, 
for the purpose of murdering the Car- 
dinal.^ 

He affirmed that he was not allowed 
to request the expulsion of the assas- 
sin from the Count’s house j but that 
he would take care, nevertheless, that 
nei^er this ruffian nor any other 
should accomplish , his purpose, A 
few weeks afterwards, expressing his 
joy at the contradiction of a report 
that Philip had himself been assassi- 
nated^ Granvelle added : “ I too, who 
am Imt n worm in comparison, am 
threatened on so many sides, that 
many must eorndder me already dead. 
Nevet^eless, I will endeavour, with 
God’s help, to live as long as 1 can, 
imd if they kill me, I hope they will 
not gain eveijthi^.”* Yet, with 
characteristic «fesuiti8m> the Cardinal 
could not refrain^ ereh in the very 
letter i n which he detailed the robel- 

* “ * Qxie Mriaf * respondid el Marques con 
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demonstrations of Bwghini ahd 
the murderous schemes of Horn, to 
protest that he did not say these 
things “ tofreptMce Me Majeet^j ugaintit 
any one, but only that it might be 
known to what a height the impu- 
dence was rising.”^ Certainly the 
King and the ecclesiastib, like the Ro- 
man soothsayers, would have laughed 
in each other's face, could they have 
met, over the hollowness of such de- 
monstrations. GranveBe’s letters were 
filled, for the greater part, with pic- 
tures of treason, stratagem, and bloody 
intentions, fabricated mostly Out of 
reports, table-talk, disjointed chat in 
the careless freedom of domestic inter- 
course, while at the same time a mar- 
gin was always left to express his oWn 
wounded sense of the injurious suspi- 
cions uttered against him by4he vari- 
ous subjects of his letters. “God 
knows,” said he to Perez, “ that I 
always speak of them with respect, 
which is more than they do of me. 
But God forgive them ail. In times 
like these, one must hold one’s tongue. 
One must keep still, in order not to 
stir up a hornet's nest.”** 

In short, the Cardinal, little by 
little, during the last year of his resi- 
dence in the Netherlands, was enabled 
to spread a canvas before his sove- 
reign's eye, in which certain prominent 
figures, highly coloured by patiently 
accumulated touches, were represented 
as driving a whole nation, against its 
own will, into manifest revolt. The 
estates and the people, he said, were 
already tired of the proceedings of the 
nobles, and those personages would 
find themselves very much mlsti&en 
in thinking that men who had anytfeii^ 
to lose would follow them, WhSU they 
b^n a rebellion against hWMajesty.® 
On the whole, he was not dcsil^us of 
prolonging his own residence, although, 
to do him justice, he was not influenced 
by fear. He thought, or affebW to 
think, that the situation ivas bne of a 
factitious popular discontent) procured 
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by the uktri^es of 4 few eiidbltloue 
ftiid impovetisbed OfttiHnee and Oe- 
thegi, not a rising rebellion such as 
the world had never seen, bom of the 
slowly-awakened wrath of a whole 
people, after the martyrdom of many 
years. The remedy that he recom- 
mended was that his Majesty should 
come in person to the provinces. The 
monarch would cure the whole dis- 
order as soon as he appeared, said the 
Cardinal, by merely making the sign 
of the cross.^ Whether, indeed, the 
rapidly-increasing cancer of national 
discontent would prove a mere king's 
evil, to be healed by the royal touch, 
as many persons besides Granvelle be- 
lieved, was a point not doomed to be 
tested. From that day forward Philip 
began to hold out hopes that he would 
come to administer the desired remedy, 
but ev«i then it was the opinion of 
good judges that he would give mil- 
lions rather than make his appearance 
in the Netherlands.* It was even the 
hope of William of Orange that the 
King would visit the provinces. He 
expressed his desire, in a letter to 
Lazarus Schwendi, that his sovereign 
should come in person, that he might 
see whether it had been right to sow 
80 much distrust between himself and 
his loyal subjects.* The Prince asserted 
that it was impossible for any person 
not on the spot to imagine the false- 
hoods and calumnies circulated by 
Orauvello and his friends, accusing 
Orange and his associates of rebellion 
and heresy, in the most infamous man- 
ner in the world. He added, in con- 
clusion, that he could write no more, 
for the mere thought of the manner 
in which thegovemment’ of the Nether- 
lands was earned oa filled him with 
disgust and rage.^ This letter, to- 
gether with one in a similar strain 
from Egmon^ was transmitted by the 
valiant and highly intellectual soldier 
to whom they were addressed, to the 
^tig of Spain, with on entreaty that 
he would take warning from the bitter 
truths which they contained. The 


ca erne , who was a moat trusty friem 
of Grange, wrote afterwards to Mai 
garet of Parma, in the same spiril 
warmly urging her to modwation i! 
religious matters. This applicatioi 
highly enraged Morillon, the Ordinal’ 
most confidential dependant, who ac 
cordingly conveyed the intelligence 
his already departed chief, exclaiming 
in his letter, “ what does the imgrate 
ful baboon mean by meddling with oui 
affairs ? A pretty state of things, truly 
if kings are to choose or retain theil 
ministers at the will of the people 
little does he know of the disasfceri 
which would be caused by a relaxatioi 
of the edicts.” “ In the same sense 
the Cardinal, just before his departure 
which was now imminent, wrote tc 
warn his sovereign of the seditiou* 
character of the men who were the® 
placing their breasts between the peo- 
ple and their butchers. 

It is sufficiently obvious, from the 
picture which we have now presented 
of the respective attitudes of Granvelle, 
of the seigniors, and of the nation, 
during the whole of the year 1563, 
and the beginning of the following 
year, that a crisis was fast approaching 
Granvelle was, for the moment, trium- 
phant; Orange, Egmont, and Horn had 
abandoned the state council; Philip 
could not yet make up his mind to 
yield to the storm, and Alva howled 
defiance at the nobles and the whole 
people of the Netherlands. Neverthe- 
less, Margaret of Parma was utterly 
weary of the minister, the Cardinal 
himself was most anxious to be gone, 
and the nation — for there was a nation, 
however *^vUe the animal" might be 
— ^was becoming daily mow enraged at 
the presence of a man in whom^ wh4- 
ther justly or falsely, it beheld the 
incarnation of the religious oppression 
under which they groaned. Meantime, 
at the close of the year, anew inoAdent 
come to add to the gravity of th# sito- 
ation. Caspar Schetz, Baron of Qr6H> 
bendonok, gave a great dinner- partjjr 
in the month of December 1668.® This 
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r Msiag^ whoise name was promineoi 
many yearn in the public a^sira of 
the nation, was one of the four brothers 
who farmed a very opulent and influen- 
mercantile establishment. He was 
the lUng’s principal factor and finan- 
cial agent. He was one of the great 
piliars of the Bourse at Antwerp. He 
was likewise a tolerable scholar, a de- 
testable poet, an intriguing politician, 
and a corrupt financier. He was regu- 
larly in the pay of Sir Thomas Qresham, 
to whom he furnished secret informa- 
tion, for whom he procured differential 
favours, and by whose government he 
was rewarded by gold chains and pre- 
sents of hard cash, bestowed as secretly 
as the equivalent was conveyed adroit- 
ly.^ Nevertheless, although his venality 
was already more than suspected, and 
^though his peculations during his long 
career became so extensive that he was 
eventually prosecuted by government, 
and died before the process was termi- 
nated, the Lord of Gfrobbendonck was 
often employed in most delicate nego- 
tiations, and, at the present epoch, 
was a man of much importance in the 
Netherlands. 

The treasurer-general accordingly 
gave his memorable banquet to a dis- 
tinguidiied party of noblemen. The 
conversation, during dinner, turned, as 
was inevitable, upon the Cardinal. 
His ostentation, greediness, insolence, 
were fully canvassed. The wine flowed 
freely, as it always did in those Flemish 
festiuities— 'the brains of the proud 
and r^kless cavaliers became hot with 
czcit^ent, while still the odious ecole- 
•tasHo was the topic of their conver- 
aafcion, the object alternately of fierce 
mveotive mr of scornful mirth. The 
pom|K)as display which he affected 
m his eqttipageB, liveries, and all the 
appmst^aaoces of his household, had 
lieqfliiBifcly excited their derision, and 
AowiUfforded fresh matter for their 

ndiSSii^ The custems of Qermany, 

the simple habiliiflents in which the 
retaifiers of the greatest houses were 
arrayed in that country, were con- 
iiasted with the tinsel and glitter in 
jlhkh the prelate pranked It 


was proposed, by way sbewhig con- 
tempt for Giranvelle, that: a livery 
sho^d be forthwith inventedy as dif- 
ferent as possible from his in general 
effect, and that all the gentlemen pre- 
sent should indiscrimately adopt it for 
their own menials. Thus would the 
people whom the Cardinal wished to 
dazzle with his finery learn to estimate 
such gauds at their true value. It was 
determined that something extremely 
plain, and in the German fashion, 
should be selected. At the same time, 
the company, now thco*oughly inflamed 
with wine, and possessed by the spirit 
of mockery, determined that a symbol 
should be added to the livery, by which 
the universal contempt for Granvelle 
should be expressed. The proposition 
was hailed with acclamation, but who 
should invent the hieroglyphioal cos- 
tume? All were reckless and ready 
enough, but ingenuity of device was 
required At last it was determined 
to decide the question by hazard. 
Amid shouts of hilarity the dice were 
thrown. Those men were staking theii 
lives, perhaps, upon the issue, but the 
reflection gave only a keener zest to 
the game. Egmontwon.^ It was the 
most fatal victory which he had ever 
achieved, a more deadly prize even 
than ihe trophies of St Qumitin and 
Gravelingen. 

In a few days afterwards, the re- 
tainers of the house of Egmont sur- 
prised Brussels by making their appear- 
ance in a new livery. Doublet and 
hpse of the coarsest gray, and long 
hanging sleeves, without gold or silver 
lace, and having but a single ornament, 
comprised the whole costume. An 
emblem which seemed to resemble a 
monk’s cowl, or a fooTa cap and bells, 
was embroidered upon each sleeve. 
The device pointed at the Cardinal, as 
did, by contrast, the affected coarse- 
ness of the dress. There was no doubt 

AS to the meaning of the hood, M 
they who saw in synilK^ mow re- 
semblance to the jester’s oapj^jrecalled 
certain biting expression* whleii Gi^' 

veUehadbeenaccuabomedtirtiee. He 

had been wont, m ^ 
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buffoons. The embroidered fool S' cap 
was supposed to t3rpify the gibe, and 
to remind the arrogant priest that a 
Brutus, as in the olden time, might be 
found lurking in the costume of the 
fool.^ However witty or appropriate 
the invention, the lively had an im- 
mense success. According to agree- 
ment, the nobles who had dined with 
the treasurer ordered it for all their 
servants. Never did a new dress be- 
come BO soon the fashion. The unpo- 
pularity of the minister assisted the 
quaintness of the device. The fool’s- 
cap livery became the rage. NeVer 
was such a run upon the haberdashers, 
mercers, and tailors, since Brussels had 
been a city. All the frieze-cloth in 
Brabant was exhausted. All the serge 
in Flanders was clipped into monastic 
cowls. The Duchess at first laughed 
with the rest, but the Cardinal took 
care that the King should be at once 
informed upon the subject. The lie- 
gent was, perhaps, not extremely sorry 
to see the man ridiculed whom she so 
cordially disliked, and she accepted 
the careless excuses made on the sub- 
ject by Egmont and by Orange without 
severe criticism. She wrote to her 
brother that, although the gentlemen 
bad been influenced by no evil inten- 
tion, she had thought it best to exhort 
them not to push the jest too far.* 
Already^ however, she found that two 
thousand pairs of sleeves^ had been 
made, and the most she could obtain 
was that the fools’ caps, or monks’ 
hoods, should in future be omitted 
from tlie livery.* A change was ac- 
cordingly made in the costume, at 
about the time the Cardinal’s de- 
parture. A bundle of arrows, or in 
Some instances a wheat-sheaf, was sub- 
stitute for the eowls;* Various intcr- 
pretationa were placed upon this new 
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their 'hearts in the King’s service, 
while their enemies insinuated that it 
was obviously a symbol of conspiracy.* 
The costume thus amended was worn 
by the gentlemen themselves, as w^ 
as by their servants. Egmont dined 
at the Kegent’s table, after the Cardi^* 
nal’s departure, in a camlet doublet, ■ 
with hanging sleeves, and buttons 
stamped with the bundle of arrows.^ 
For the present the Cardinal affected 
to disapprove of the fashion only from 
its rebellious tendency, The fools’ 
caps and cowls, he meekly observed to 
Philip, were the least part of the 
offence, for an injury to himself could 
be easily forgiven. The wheat-sheaf 
and the arrow-bundles, however, were 
very vile things, for they betokened 
and confirmed the existence of a con- 
spiracy, such as never could be toler- 
ated by a prince who had any regard 
for his own authority.® 

This incident of the livery occupied 
the public attention, and inflamed the 
universal hatred during the later 
months of the minister’s residence in 
the country. Meantime the three 
seigniors become very impatient 
at receiving no answer to their letter. 
Margaret of Parma was urging her 
brother to give them satisfaction, re- 
peating to him their bitter complaint* 
that their characters and condu^ were 
the subject of constant misrepresenta- 
tion to their sovereign, and picturing 
her own isolated condition. She re- 
presented herself a* entirely deprived 
of the support of those great person- 
ages, who, despite her positive assu- 
rances to the contrary, persisted in be- 
lieving that they were held up to the 
King as conspirators, and were in 
danger of being punished as traitoral 
Philip, on his pari, was oonning Gran* 
velle’s despat^es, filled with tota ol 

• “Muy ruin punto ce el do la Ubrea’qiie 
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holding ot>uneU 
had already recomm^ddd 
tW^hing off several heads fot treason. 
^I^he Prince of Orange, who already 
had secret agents in the King’s house- 
hold, and vrm supplied with, copies at 
the most private papers in the palace, 
khew better than to be deceived by 
the snaooth representations of the 
Begent. Philip had, however, at last 
begun secretly to yield. He asked 
.Alva’s advice,^ whether on the whole 
it would not be better to let the Car- 
dhud; leave the Netherlands, at least 
f<itf atime, on pretence of visiting his 
mother in Burgundy, and to invite 
Count Egmont to Madrid, by way of 
stidking one link from the chain, as 
QranveUe had suggested. The Duke 
had*repliedithat he had no doubt of 
the increasing insolence of the three 
se^^ors, as depicted in the letters of 
the Duchess Margaret, nor of their in- 
tention to make the Cardinal their first 
victim; it being the regular principle 
lii all revolts against the sovereign, to 
attack the chief nainister in the first 
places He could not, however, per- 
suade himself that the King should 
yield and Qranvelle bo recalled Never- 
theless, if it were to be done at all, he 
preferred that the Cardinal should go 
tvBurgundy without leave asked either 
ofc the Duchess or of Philip, and that 
he should then write, declining to re- 
turn, on the ground that his .life was 
net safe in the Netherlands.^ 

After muph hesitation, lAe monarch 
aihiast .s^tlM upon a platr, which re- 
commended itself through the extreme 
d«|dioity by which it was marked, and 
the complicated system of small deoep- 
tioinvwMoh it conaS^l^tly required 
^Elij 0 King, who was nev w so thoroughly 
happy or at-home as when ^berating 
the ingredients of a composite false- 
hood, now buaily^employed himself in 
his oabineiM He measured off, in vari- 


ouaJetters to the Regent, to the ’three 
nel^; ^K^ont ififone, and to Gran- 
vtHe, p^opo^i^ohate parts of his 
yikoU phm, which, taken sepacutely/ 
wnyj^n nded to deceive, and did de- 


d'Etat, vii. 2 TS, tie. 
jfmA. dsFbfflppe > 


ceive nearly etery person in the world, 
not only in his own generatioa, but for 
three centuries fdterwsads, but which, 
arranged synthetically, as can now be 
done, in consequaice of modem reve- 
lations, formed one complete and con* 
siderable lie, the observation of which 
furnishes the student with a lesson in 
the political chemistry of those days, 
which was called Maochiavellian states- 
manship. The termination of the 
Granvelle regency is, moreover, most 
important, not only for the grave and 
almost interminable rssnHs to w 
it led, but for the illaitratton which it 
affords of tho inmoSt characters of the 
Cardinal and “ his master.” 

• The courier whc was to take Philip’s 

letters to the three nobles was detained 
three weeks, in order to allow Armen- 
teros, who was charged with the more 
important and secret despatches for 
the Duchess and Granvelle, to reach 
Brussels first. All the letters, however, 
were ready at the same time. Tho 
letter of instructions for Armenteroa 
enjoined upon that envoy to tell the 
Regent that the heretics were to be 
chastised with renewed vigour, that 
she was to refuse to convoke the states- 
general under any pretext, and that if 
hard pressed, she was to refer directly 
to the King. With regard to' Gran- 
velle, the secretary was to state that 
his Majesty loas still delibmAiK^f and 
that the Duchese woul4 be informed 
as to the decision when ih ihopld be 
made. He was to express the royal 
astonishment that the seigniors shobld 
absent themselves from the' statetcoun- 
cll, with a peremptory intimation that 
they should immediately to 

their posts. As th^ had jpedfied no 
particularities against the O^udhtal, the 
King vmdd • stitt refiect ihs suh' 
Ject:* ■ 

He also wrote a privatii.' note! to the 
Duchess, statinglttat^ie' had’ not yet 
sent the letters for the three: nobles, 
because he avuihtd ‘ that^^Aa»meiiteros 
should arrive befoi^ ' qpurier-* 
He, however, enelosed two notes fer 
Egmont,* of Maygi^rsy ^ 

* Comspandanee de^Oufikfmw 
ItOT, es.- .. 
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deliver that one wlu(^h»in her ppinipp, 
wai, under the cirouitwl^nces, thei beet. 
Ill one of theee Kuseiyes the King 
cordially accepted^ and in the other he 
politely declined, Egmont'e recent offer 
to visit Spain. He also , forwarded a 
private letter in his own hand-writing 
to the Cardinal Armenteros, who 
travelled but slowly on account of the 
state of hia health, arrived in Brussels 
towards the end of February. Five or 
six days afterwards— on the 1st March, 
namely ^ — the courier arrived bringing 
the despatches for the seigniors. In 
his letter to Orange^ Egmont, and 
Horn, the King expressed his astonish- 
ment at their resolution to abstain 
from the stateroounoil. Nevertheless, 
said he, imperatively, fail not to return 
thither, and to shew how muck more 
highly you regard my service and the 
good of the country than any other 
particularity whatever.® As to Gran- 
velle, continued Philip, since you will 
not make any specifications, my inten- 
tion is to think over the matter longer, 
in order to arrange it as may seem 
most fitting.® 

This letter was dated February 19 
(1564),^ nearly a . month later therefore 
than the secret letter to Granvelle, 
brought by Armenteros, although all 
the despatches had been drawn up at 
the same time, and formed parts of the 
same plan, Jn this brief note to Gran- 
velle, however, lay the heart of the 
whole mystery. . 

“ I have reflected much,” wrote the 
King, “on all that you have written 
nie during these last few months, con- 
cerning the Ul^will home you by cer- 
tain personages. I notice also your 
Buspicions that if a revolt breaks out, 
they will commence with your , person, 
thus taking oocasdon to prOoe^ from 
that point to the aQComplishment.,^tf 
their ultcrioE designs. I have parj^- 




- de Oranvelle,’^ 

U. L’AcaO^mie 
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tice received by ypu from tl^e curate 
of. Saint Gudulo, as well as thafi which 
you have learned (memmg tjie Oenoesi 
toho is kept at Weert; all which has 
given me much anxiety, as well from 
my desire for the preservation of your 
life, in which my service is so deeply 
interested, as for the possible results u 
anything should happen to you, which 
God forbid I have thought, therefore, 
that it would le well, in order to give 
time and breathing space to the hatred 
and rancour which those persona enter- 
tain towards you, and in order to see 
what course they will take in preparing 
the necessary remedy for the provinces, 
for you to leave the country for soma 
days, in order to visit your mother, 
and this with the Icnowledge of the 
Duchess, my sister, and w4h her per- 
mission, which you will request, and 
which I have written to her that she 
must give, without allowhig it to ap- 
pear that you have received orders to 
that ejffoct from me. You will also 
beg her to write to me requesting my 
approbation of what she is to do. By 
taking this course neither my autho- 
rity nor yours will suffer prejudice ; 
and according to the turn which things 
may take, measures may be taken for 
your return when expedient, and for 
whatever else there may be to arrange.® 
Thus, in two words, Philip removed 
the unpopular minister for ever. The 
limitation of his absence had no mean- 
ing, and was intended to have none. 
If there was not strength enough to 
keep the Cardinal in his place, it was 
nob probable that the more difficult 
task of reinstating him after his fall 
would be very soon attempted, It 
seemed, however, to be dealing more 
tenderly with Gran veUe’a self-respect 
thus to leave a vague opening for a 
possible return, thou to send him m, 
uncoD(htional dismissal 
Thus, while the ging refused., tg 
* The text of this famousjiote is giv»ndn 
a paper extracted from the /‘Bulletins;^ 
I’Aoad^inle Royalo de Bruxellea,” tOm. xii. 
pp. 9, 10, by JK. Gschard. That apnte histo- 
rioal investtgator, to whom thedleoovffiryof 
this secret billet is due, well remorjkai 
** L’Acadi^ia comproodra la jole qua merftt 
6prouver eettn dScouverte ; oe aont 11 doe 
ssanoes qtil d^dommagoAt do bieaa dot 
de hitades oxuitti8.''*-P« 0* 
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w^iglit to ike represei^tioBs 
•I tke nobles, and affect^ to be alill 
djBliberating whether or not he should 
recall the Cardinal, he had in reality 
already recalled him. All the minute 
directions according to which permis- 
sion was to be asked of the Duchess to 
take a step which had already been 
prescribed by the monarch, and Phi- 
lipps indulgence craved for obeying his 
own explicit injimctionB, were fulfilled 
to the letter. 

As soon as the Cardinal received 
the royal order, he privately made 
preparations for his departure. The 
Kegent, on the other hand, delivered 
to Count E^ont the one of Philip’s 
two letters in whi^h that gentleman’s 
visit was declined/ the Duchess be- 
lieving thal| in the present position of 
affairs, she should derive more assist- 
ance from him than from the rest of 
the seigniors. As Granvelle, however, 
still delayed his departure, even after 
the arrival of the second courier, she 
was again placed in a situation of 
much perplexity. The three nobles 
considered Philip’s letter to them ex- 
tremely “dry and laconic,” * and Orange 
absolutely refused to comply with the 
order to re-enter the state-council. At 
a session of that body on the 3d of 
March, where only Granvelle, Viglius, 
and Berlaymont were present, Mar- 
garet narrated her fruitless attempts 
to persuade the seigniors into c4>e- 
(Uance to the royal orders lately trans- 
mitted, an^iMked their opinions. The 
extraordinary advice was then given, 
that “ she should let them champ the 
bit a little while longer, and after- 
wards see what was to be done.”* 
Even at tke last moment, tke Cardi- 
nal, reluctant to |u:knowl^e himself 
beaten, altkoug^secretly desiroiis to 
retire, waa incK^d for a parting 
struggle. Tke Duchess, however, being 
now armed with tke King’s express 
eommands, and having had enough of 
kol dhig the reins while such powerful 

» Correspond de Fhilinpe n., i 

* Oomsitoodsaae de ouillauiM le Tadt, j 
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and restive personages were champ- 
ing the bit,” insist privately that 
the Cardinal should m^e his imme- 
diate departure known.^ Pasquinades 
and pamphlets were already appear- 
ing daily, each more bitter than the 
other; the livery wae spreading rapidly 
through all classes of people, and the 
seigniors most distinctly refused to re- 
cede from their determination of ab- 
senting themselves from the council 
so long as Granvelle remained.^ There 
was no help for it, and on the 13fh of 
March* the Cardinal took his depar- 
ture. Notwithstanding the mystery of 
the whole pr5ceeding, however, Wil- 
liam of Orange was not deceived. 
He felt certain that the minister had 
been recalled, and thought It highly 
improbable that he would ever be per- 
mitted to return, “ Although the Car- 
dinal talks of coming back again soon,” 
wrote the Prince to Schwartzburg, 
“ we nevertheless hope that, as he li^ 
about his departure, so he will alsu 
spare the truth in his present asser* 
tions.”^ This was the general con- 
viction, so far as the question of the 
minister’s compulsory retreat was con* 
cemed, of all those who were in the 
habit of receiving their information 
and their opinions from the Prince of 
Orange. Many evw thought that 
Granvelle had been recoiled with in- 
dignity, md much against his will. 

“ When the Cardinal,” wrote Secretary 
Lorich to Count Louis, received the 
King’s order to go, he growled like a 
bear, and kept himselT alone in hip 
chamber for a time, making his pre- 
parations for departure. He says be 
shall come back in two m«atbs, hut 
some of us think they wdl be two 
long months, which will 9 ^ them- 
selves up like money borrowed of the 
Jews.”* A wag, moreover, posted a 
large placard upon the doqr of Gran- 
velle’s palace in Brussels as, ,foon as 
the minister’s deiparture jpqs known, 
with the insoripftion, in large letter^ 

* Ibid. i Ibid. 

* Groen v. Fiinst., Axxdiiv«i» etS*» L 
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« For saie, In apite of or more discreet tlian tlieir conTorsar 
the royal ingennity, Uierefore, many tion.** 

Bhrewdly suspected the real state of The Cardinal began at once to put 
the case, although but very few ac- into operation the system of decep- 
tually knew the truth. tion, as to his departure, which had 

The Cardinal left Brussels with a been planned by Philip. The man 
numerous suite, stately equipages, and who had been ordered to leave the , 
much parade. The Duchess provided Netherlands by the ICing, and puslied 
him with her own miiles and with a into immediate compliance with the 
sufficient escort, for the King had royal command by the Duchess, pro- 
expressly enjoined that every care ceeded to address letters both to 
should be taken against any mur- Philip and Margaret. He wrote from 
derous attack. There was no fear of Namur to beg the Regent that she 
such assault, however, for all were would not fail to implore his Majesty 
sufficiently satisfied to see the minister graciously to excuse his having ab- 
depart. Brederode and Count Hoog- sented himself for private reasons at 
straaten were standing together, look- that particular moment.^ He wrote 
ing from the window of a house near to Philip from Besangon, stating that 
the gate of Caudenberg, to feast their his desire to visit his mother, whom 
eyes with the spectacle of their ene- he had not seen for nineteen years, 
iny’s retreat. As soon as the Cardinal and his natal soil, to which he had 
had passed through that gate, on his been a stranger during the same 
way to Namur, the first stage of his period, had induced him to take 
journey, they rushed into the street, advantage of his brother's journey to 
gob both upon one horse, Hoogstraaten, accompany him for a few days into 
who alone had boots on his legs, taking Burgundy.® He had, therefore, he 
the saddle and Brederode the croup, said, obtained the necessary permis* 
and galloped after the Cardinal, with sion from the Duchess, who had 
the exultation of school-boys.* Thus kindly promised to write very par- 
mounted, they continued to escort ticularly by the first courier, to beg 
the Cardinal on his journey. At one his Majesty’s approval of the liberty 
lime, they were so near his carriage which they h^ both taken.* He 
while it was passing through a ravine, wrote from the same place to the 
that they might have spoken to him Regent again, saying that some of the 
from the heights above, where they nobles pretended to. have learned from 
had paused to observe him ; but they Armenteroa that the King had ordered 
pulled the capes of their cloaks over the Cardinal to leave the country and 
their faces and suffered him to pass not return; all which, he added, was a 
unchallenged. ** But they are young very false Renardesque invention, art 
folk,” said the Cardinal, benignantly, which he did nothing hut laugh.^ 
after relating all these particulars to As a matter of course, his brother, 
the Duchess, "and one should pay in whose company he was about tc 
little regard to their actions.” He visit the mother whom he had not 
added, that one of Egmont's gentle- seen for the past nineteen years, wae 
men dogged the party on the joumj^, as much mystified as the rest of the 
lodging .in the same Iutiw with tMitn, world.® Chantonnay was not aware 
apparehtly in the hope of that anyttog but the alleged motive 

something from their conversa^i^ or had occasioned the journey, nor did 
prooeedingsi. If that were the miui’s he know that his brother woidd per- 
object, however, GranveBe expired haps have omitted to visit their oep*- 
the conviction that he was disap- mon parent for nmeteen years I<m^r 
pohited, as n« th iu g cwild have been had he not received the royal oixter to 
mom merry than the whole oompany, leave theHetherlands. 
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t*3b!Hp, on tHe other <idde, haS ^ 
tained ms part in the farce with mubh 
ahiHty.' Viglius, Borlaymont, Moril- 
Ipn^ and all the lesser tardinalists 
wero entirely taken in hy the letters 
whieh were formally despatched to 
the Puchess in reply to her own and 
the Cardinal’s notification. ** I cannot 
take it amiss,” wrote the King, " that 
you hare 0iVen leave of absence to 
Cardinal de' Qranvelle, for two or 
three months, according to the advices 
just received from you, that he may 
attend to some private affairs of his 
own.^ As soon as these letters had 
been read in the council, Viglius faith- 
fully transmitted them to Ghranvelle 
for that personage's enlightenment; 
adding his own innocent reflection, 
that " this Was very different language 
from that held by some people, that 
your most illustrious lordship had 
retired by order of his Majesty.® Mo- 
rillon also sent the Cardinal a copy of 
the same passage in the royal des- 
patch, saying, very wisely, I wonder 
•what they will all say now, since these 
letters have been read in council.”* 
The Duchess, as in duty bound, denied 
flatly, on all occasions, that Armenteroa 
had brought any letters recommending 
or ordering the minister's retreat.* She 
conscientiously displayed the letters of 
his Maiesty, proving the contrary, and 
yet, said Viglius, it was very hard to 
prevent people talking as they liked.* 
GranveUe omitted no occasion to mys- 
tify every one of his correspondents 
oii the subject, referring, of course, 
to the same royal, letters which had 
bwn written forVfeublio reading, ex- 
presjdy to corrol^rate these state- 
ments. "You s.^ his Majesty’s 
letters to Madamd de Parma,” said he 
to Morillon, '' how false is the report 
that the King had' ordered tne to leave 
Flanderk ana in V^at confusion those 
persons find tfiemselvea who fabricated 
the story,”* It followed of necessity 
that he dxould carry out his part in 


thb royal progratoahe, but he iitooom- 
plishea his task so adroitly, and with 
such redundancy Of zeal, as to shew 
his thorough sympathy with the 
King’s policy. He dissembled with 
better grace, even if the King did it 
more naturally. Nobody was too 
insignificant to be deceived, nobody 
too august. Emperpr Ferdinand fared 
no better than "Esquire” Bordoy. 
"Some of those who hate me,” he 
wrote to the potentate, "have circu- 
lated the report that I had been 
turned out of the country, and was 
never to return. This story has 
ended in smoke, since the. letters 
written by his Majesty to the'IJ^klhess 
of Parma on the subject of Ibave 
of absence which she had riveA'fee.”’' 
Philip himself addressea a private 
letter to Granvelle, of course that 
others might see it^ in which he 
affected to have just learned that the 
Cardinal had obtained permission from 
the Eegent "to make a visit to his 
mother, in order to arrange certain 
family matters,” and gravely gave his 
approbation to the step.* At' the 
same time it was not possible for the 
King to resist the tempta’^ion of 
adding one other stroke of disslmula* 
tion to his own share in the comedy. 
Granvelle and Philip had deceived all 
the world, hut Philip also deceived 
Granvelle. The Carding m^e a 
mystery of his departure io Poll- 
wilier, Vi^us, Morillon, to the Em- 
peror, to his own brother,’ and also to 
the ^ng’s secretaiy, Gonzalo Perea ; 
but he was not aware ■that PereZj, 
whom he thought himself deceivi]^ 
as ingeniously as he had done iill ^ 
others, had himself dra^Vup 
letter of recall, which the' Kiiffi Iw 
afterwards copied out\in ^blAoW 
hand and marked "secfkt cso^ 

dentiaL”* Yet Gr^divelle nlM^t h^ 
giiessed tha| in attch AbE 
Philip would hardly deperid' ^ 
O'wn literary aHlltiee, ^ 


1 eod-m 
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9thllayl66i 
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GrauH^He mpntli 

month in B^icItiSion, doing his best to 
philosophise. Already, during the 
latter period of his residence in the 
Netherlands, he had lived in a cotnpa- 
rative and forced solitude. His house 
had been avoided by those power- 
worshippers whose faces are rarely 
turned to the setting sun. He had, 
in consequence, Already, before his 
departure, begun to discourse on the 
beauties Of retirement, the fatigues of 
greatness, and the necessity of repose 
fur men broken with the storms of 
state. ^ A great man was like a lake, 
he said, to which a thirsty multitude 
habitually resorted till the waters 
were troubled, sullied, and finally 
etbausted.® Power looked more at- 
tractive ih front than in the retrospect. 
That which men possessed was ever 
of less falue than that which they 
hoped.* ^s fine strain of elo- 
quent conSl^^tmlace the falling minis- 
ter had already be^n to moralise 
upon the vanity of human wishes. 
When he was established at his 
charming retreat in Burgundy, ho had 
full leisure to pursue the theme. He 
remained in retirement till his beard 
pew to his waist, ^ having vowed, 
fwcording to rwort, that he would not 
shave till recalled to the Netherlands. 
K the reportwere true, said some of 
the gentlemen in the provinces, it 
would be likely to grow to his feet.® 
He professed to wish himself blind 
ftiid deaf,® Hiat he might have no 
knowledge of the world’s events, 
described himself as buried in litera- 
ture, and fit for no business save to 
J^main in his chamber, fastened to his 
books, or occupied with private affairs. 
Jnid religi6ttfi exercises.^ He possessed 
* most chiuihing residence at Or- 
champs, vfh^ he spent a great por- 
tion of his time. In one of his letters 
to Vice-ChanceHOr Seld, he described 
the beauties of this fetreat with much 
delicacy and vigour :*r-" I am really 
bad^ off here/* said he, aa I 


should be in the Indies. I am in sweet 
places where I have Wished for you a 
thousand times, for 1 am certain that 
you would think them appropriate for 
philosophy and worthy the habitation 
of the Muses. Here are beautiful 
mountains, high aa heaven, fertile on 
all their sides, wreathed with vine- 
yards, and rich with every fruit ; here 
are rivers flowing through charming 
valleys, the waters clear as crystal, 
filled with trout, breaking into num- 
berless cascades. Here are umbrageous 
groves, fertile fields, lovely meadows ; 
on the one side groat warmth, on 
the other side delectable coolness, 
despite the summer's heat. Nor is 
there any lack of good company, 
friends, and relations, with, as you 
well know, the very best wines in the 
world.”® 

Thus, it is obvious that the Cardinal 
was no ascetic. His hermitage com 
tained other appliances save those for 
study and devotion. His retired life 
was, in fact, that of a voluptuary. Hia 
brother, Chantomiay, reproached him 
with the sumptuousness and disorder 
of his establislmient.® He lived in 
^‘good and joyous cheer,” Ho pro- 
fessed to be thoroiiglJy satisfied with 
the course things had taken, knowing 
that God was above all, and would 
take care of alL He avowed his de- 
termination to extract pleasure and 
profit even from the ill-will of his adver- 
saries, Behold my philosophy,” he 
cried, live joyously as possible, 
laughing at the world, at passionate 
people, and at all their calumnies.”^® 
It is evident that his philosophy, if it 
had any real existence, was sufficiently 
Epicurean. It was, however, mainly 
compounded of pretence, like his whole 
nature and his whole Ufe. Notwith- 
standing the mountains high as hea^*- 
ven,, the cool grottos, the trout, and 
t^e Burgundy, concerning which he 
^toanted so eloquently, he soon W' 
came most impatient of his comptd* 
■ory seclusion. His pretence of ^^com^ 
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p ftiri^g hiiTfMfllf as much as possible to 
tranquillity and repose”^ could de- 
delve hone of the intimate associates 
to whom he addressed himself in that 
edifying vein. While he ‘‘affected to 
be blind and deaf to politics, he had 
eyes and ears for nothing else. Worldly 
affairs were his element, and he was 
shipwrecked upon the charming soli- 
tude which he affected to admire. He 
was most anxious to return to the 
world again, but he had difficult cards 
to play. His master was even more 
dubious than usual about everything. 
Granvelle was heady to remain in Bur- 
gundy as long as Philip chose that he 
should remain there. He was also 
ready to go to " India, Peru, or into 
the fire,” whenever his King should 
require any such excursion, or to re- 
turn to the Ketherlands, confronting 
any danger which might lie in his 
path.* It is probable that he nourished 
br a long time a hope that the storm 
would blow over in the provinces, and 
his resumption of power become pos- 
sible. 

William of Orange, although more 
than half convinced that no attempt 
would be made to replace the minis- 
ter, felt it necessary to keep strict 
watch on his movements. “We must 
be on our guard,” said he, “ and not 
be deceived. Perhaps they mean to 
put us asleep, in order the better to 
execute their designa For the pre- 
sent things are peaceable, and all the 
world is rejoiced at the departure of 
tjiat good Cardinal.”* The Prince 
never committed the error of under- 
valuing the talents of his great adver- 
sary, and he felt the necessity of being 
on the {dert in the present emergency. 
“ Tie a dy and cunning bird that we 
are dealing with,” said he, “ one that 
sleeps nei&er day nor night if a blow 
Is to be dealt to us.” * Hcae^ Brede- 
rode, after solacing himself with the 
spectacle of his enemy’s departure, soon 
began to suspect his return, and to ex- 
press himself on the subject, as usual, 
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with ludicrous vehemence. ^^They say 
the red fellow is back again,” he wrote 
to Count Louis, “ and that B^rlaymont 
has gone to meet him at Namur. The 
devil after the two would be a good 
chase.” * Nevertheless, the chances of 
that return became daily fainter. Mar- 
garet of Parma hated the Cardinal with 
great cordiality. She fell out of her 
servitude to him into far more con- 
temptible hands, but for a brief intei^ 
val she seemed to take a delight in the 
recovejy of her freedom. According 
to Viglius, the court, after Granvelle’a 
departure, was like a school of boys 
and girls when the pedagogue’s back 
is turned.® He was very bitter against 
the Duchess for her manifest joy at 
emancipation.^ The poor President 
was treated with the most marked dis- 
dain by Margaret, who also took pains 
to shew her disUke to all the cardinal- 
iats. Secretary Armenterqs forbade 
Bordey, who was Qranvelle’s cousin 
and dependant, from even speaking to 
him in public.® The Regent soon be- 
came more intimate with Orange and 
Egmont thwi she had ever been with 
the Cardinal. She was made to see— 
and, seeing, she became indignant— 
the cipher which she had really been 
during his administration, “ One can 
tell what's o’clock,”® wrote Morillon 
to the fallen minister, “ since she never 
writes to you nor mentions your name.” 
As to Armenteros, with whom Gran- 
velle was still on friendly relations, 
he was restless in his endeavours to 
keep the once powerful priest from 
rising again. Having already wormed 
himself into the confidence of the 
Regent, he made a point of shewing 
to the principal seimors vari 9 US l^t* 
ters, in which she had Issen war® 
by the Cardinal to put ho 
them. “ That devil, said A ri)||j^ 
ros, "thought he had got.ih^RI^ 
dise here; but he is gone, sbaB 

take care that he never retum”“ 1^ 
was soon thought highly probable that 

the King was but temporising, 
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the voltintary dep«riare of the minis- 
ter had been a deception. Of course, 
nothing ww acbjirately known upon 
the subject. Philip had taken good 
care of that, b^t meantime the bets 
were very high that there would be 
no restoration. Men thought if there 
had been any royal favour remaining 
for the great man, that the Duchess 
would not be so decided in her de- 
meanour on the subject. They saw 
that she was scarlet with indignation 
whenever the Cardinal’s name was 
mentioned.^ They heard her thank 
Heaven that she had but one son, be- 
cause if she had had a second, he must 
have been an ecclesiastic, and as vile 
as priests always wure.^ They wit- 
nessed the daily contuioely which she 
heaped upon poor Vigliua, both be- 
cause hlS^as a friend of Granvelle and 
was preparing in his old age to take 
orders. Hie days were gone, indeed, 
when Margaret was so filled with re- 
spectful affection for the prelate, that 
she could secretly correspond with the 
Holy Father at Kome, and solicit the 
red hat for the object of her venera- : 
tion. She now wrote to Philip, stating ; 
that she was better informed as to 
affairs in the Netherlands than she 
had ever formerly been. She told her 
brother that all the views of Granvelle 
and of his followers, Viglius with the 
rest, had tended to produce a revolu- 
tion which they hoped that Philip 
would find in full operation when he 
should coma to ihe Netherlands. It 
was their object, siie said, to fish in 
t^ubkd waters, and, to attain that 
aim, Uiey had ever pursued the plan 
of gaining the exclusive control of all 
That was the reason why they 
had ever opposed the convocation of 
the states^eneraL They feared that 
thdr booka *mUd be read, and their 
fr^udai,rjii|uBfcioe, simony, and rapine 
fevered.* TWa would be the result, 
if tranquillity were restored to the 
countiy, and therefore they had done 


their best to foment and maintain dia> 
cord. The Duchess soou afterwords 
entertained her royal blrother withwery 
detailed accounts of various acts of 
simony, peculation, and embezzlesnent 
committed by Viglius, which the Car^ 
dinal had aided and abetted, and by 
which he had profited.* These reve- 
lations are inestimable in a historical 
point of view. They do not raise out 
estimate of Margaret’s character, but 
they certainly give us a clear insight 
into the nature of the Granvelle ad- 
ministration. At the same time it 
was characteristic of the Duchess, that 
while she was thus painting the por- 
trait of the Cardinal for the private 
eye of his sovereign, she should ad- 
dbress the banished minister himself in 
a secret strain of condolence, and even 
of penitence. She wrote to assure 
Granvelle that she repented extremely 
having adopted the views of Orange. 
She promised that she would state pub- 
licly everywhere that the Cardinal was 
an upright man, intact in his morals and 
his administration, a most zealous and 
faithful servant of the King.® She 
added that she recognised the obliga. 
tions she was under to him, and that 
she loved him like a brother.® She 
affirmed that if the Flemish seigniors 
had induced her to cause the Cardinal 
to be deprived of the government, she 
was already penitent, and that her fault 
deserved that the King, her brother, 
should cut off her head, for having 
occasioned so great a cal^ity.^ 

There was certainly discrepancy be; 
tween the language thus used simul- 
taneously by the Duchess to Granvelle 
and to Philip, but Margaret had been 
trained in the school of Macchiavelli, 
and had sat at the feet of Loyola. 

The Cardinal replied with equal 
suavity, protesting that such a letter 
from the Duchess left him nothing 
more to desire, as it furnished hkd 
with an “ entire and perfect justifica- 
tion” of his conduct.* He was aware 
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ol liBr real aentimontsy no dou^iflaAt 
]|0 wia too politic to quarrel with, so 
important a personage as PhiUp^s 
lister. 

An incident which occurred a few 
months after the minister’s departure, 
served to shew the general estimation 
in which he was held by all ranks of 
Notherianders. Count Mansfeld cele- 
brated the baptism of his son, Philip 
Ootayian, by a splendid series of festi- 
Titles at Luxemburg, the capital of his 
government. Besides the tournaments 
and similar sports, with which the 
upper classes of European society were 
accustomed at that day to divert them- 
selves, there was a grand masquerade, 
to which the public were admitted as 
•peotators. In this “mummery” the 
most successful spectacle was that pre- 
sented by a group arranged in obvious 
ridicule of Granvelle. A figure dressed 
in Cardinal’s costume, with the red 
hat upon his head, oamo pacing through 
the arena upon horseback. Before him 
marched a man attired like a hermit, 
with long white beard, telling his 
beads upon a rosary, which he held 
ostentatiously in his hands. Behind 
the mounted Cardinal came the Devil, 
^tired in the usual guise considered 
appropriate to the Prince of Darkness, 
who scourged both horse and rider 
frith a whip of fox-tails, causing them 
to scamper about the lists in great 
trepidation, to the immense delight of 
Uie spectators. The practical pun upon 
Simon Kenard’s name embodied in the 
E<nc-tail, with the allusion to the effect 
of the manifold squibs perpetrated 
by that most bitter and lively enemy 
upon Ghanvelle, were underst^ and 
relished by the multitude. Kothing 
could be more hearty than the blows 
b( towed upon the minister's - r^e- 
sentariTC^’ exe^t the s^lause ^th 
which thii laiirn, compo^ of actual 
fusrigatidii, was receiv^ The humor* 
ous fl^peotaolo absorbed all the interest 
of iho masquerade, and waa frequently 
repeated. It seemed difficult to satisfy 
the general desire to witn^ a tho- 
fo^h cha etasement of the 
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The inbidjent made a great inoire ha 
the country. The eardiimlkts felt natu- 
rally v^muoh enraged^ bui they were 
in a minority. No censure ctune from 
the government at Brussels, and Mans- 
feld was then, and for a long time 
afterwards, the main pillar of royal 
authority in the Netherlands, It waa 
sufficiently obvious that Ghanvelle, for 
the time at least, was supported by no 
party of any infiuenco. 

Meantime he remained in his seclu- 
sion. His unpopularity did nol^ how- 
ever, decrease in his absence,' More 
than a year after his departure, Ber- 
laymont said the nobles detested the 
Cardinal more than ever, and would 
eat him alive if they caughtidrim.’* 
The chance of his returning was hing 
gradually out. At about the same 
period Chantonnay advised his brother 
to shew his teeth.* He assured Gran- 
velle that he was too quiet in his dis- 
grace, reminded him that princes had 
warm affections when they wished to 
make use of people, but that when 
they could have them too cheaply, 
they esteemed them but little; mak- 
ing no account of men whom they 
were aooustomed to see under their 
feet. He urged the Cardinal, in re- 
peated letters, to take heart again, to 
make himself formidable, and to rise 
from his cnrouching attitude. All the 
world aay, he remarked, that the game 
is up between the King and yourself, 
and before long every ona will be 
laughing at you, aqd holdings you for • 
dupe.* 

Stung or emboldened by 
monstrances, and weary of his rerifb- 
ment, Granvelle at last idMUDsIO&Sd all 
intention of returning to thii Niither- 
lands, and towards the ond 61^1565, 
depa^d to Borne, where bb’ partici- 
pated in the election of ;Popb rius V. 
Five years aft^watdshA^iqtSmfdbyed 
by Philip to negotiate treaty be- 
tween Sf kain, BomSy «nd agalust 

the Turk. He was afterwatidi Vfceroy 
of Naples, and in heremoved ip 
Madrid to taht 
management of the pqblfo 
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eity/’ ^. He died 4n tljpt city on the 
21st September .l£id6, at the age of 
jwyenty, and was bm*!^ at Basan90B.« 
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The remainder of the year, in the 
spring of which the Cardinal had left 
the Nethej^lapds# was one of anarchy, 
confueiou, and corruptiou. At first 
there had been a sensation of relief. 
Philip had exchanged letters of exceed- 
ing amity with Orange, Egmont, and 
Horn, Tnewthlieeseigniorshad written, 
immediately upon Granvelle’s retreat, 
to assure the King of tjaeir willingness 
to obey the: royal commands, and to re- 
sume th^hr duties at the state-council® 
They ,howoVer> assured the 

T^ucheis r^ppeatance of the 

Cardinal Id th^ .opujitry would be the 
fiignal for their, instantaneous with- 
arawai.* ;The3E, appeared at the council 
dafiy, w<nrldng with the utmost assi- 
duity often late into the night. 

Orange had three great objects in 
new,® by attaining wil^the country, 

’‘W wed. 


and the threatened convulsions averted. 
These were to convoke the states-gen^ 
ral, to moderate or abolish the edicts, 
and to suppress the council of finance 
and the privy council, leaving only the 
council of state. The two first of 
these points, if gained, would, of 
course, subvert the whole absolute 
policy which Philip and QranveUe had 
enforced; it was, therefore, hardly 
probable that any impression would 
be made upon the secret determina- 
tion of the government in these re- 
specta . As to the council of state, the 
limited ^wers of that body, under 
the administration of the Cardinal, 
had formed one of the principal comr 
plaints against that minister., 
justice and finance councils were ainiM 
of imquity. The most barefaced de** 
pravity reigned supreme. A gaQgr9n« 
had spread through the whole 
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itaent public funetionttricf 
k)tOiilmiii39r and outr^eoudy Tenal 
The ivSministratioB of jtistide bad been 
poisoned at the fountain, and tbe 
people were unable to slake their daily 
thirst at the polluted stream. There 
was no law but the law of the longest 
purse. The highest dignitaries of 
Philip’s appointment had become the 
most mercenary hucksters that ever 
eoaverted the temple of justice into a 
den of thieves. Law was an article of 
merchandise, sold by judges to <the 
highest bidder. A poor customer 
could obtain nothing but stripes and 
impHsonment, or if tainted with sus- 
picion of heresy, the faggot or the 
sword, but for the rich everything was 
attainable. Pardons for the most 
atrocious crimes, passports, safe-con- 
ducts, offices of trust and honour, 
were disposed of at auction to the 
highest bidder.^ Against all this sea 
of corruption did the brave William of 
Orange set his breaet, undaunted and 
unflinching. His honour was ever 
untarnished by even a breath of sns- 
icion. The Cardinal could accuse 
im of pecuniary embarrassment, by 
which a large proportion of his reve- 
nues were necessarily diverted to the 
liquidation of his debts, but he could 
not suggest that the Prince had ever 
treed Mmself from difficulties by 
plunging his hands into the public 
treasury, when it might easily have 
been opened to him. 

- It was soon, however, sufficiently 
obvious that as desperate a struggle 
yras to be made with the many-headed 
monster of corruption as with the Oar- 
ffinsl by whom it had been so long fed 
and governed.' The Prince was ac- 
cused of ambition and intrigue. It 
was said that he was determined to 
concentrate all the powers of govern- 
ment in Ute state-council, which was 
thus to b6e<nne an omnipotent and 
ifreapcnsible senate, while the King 
WO\dd be reduced to the condition of 
a Venetian Doge,® It was, of course, 
suggested that ^ was the aim of 
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Orange to govern the new Tkibuaal of. 
Ten. No doubt the Prince Was am- 
bitious. Birth, wealth, gco^s, and 
virtue could not have been bestowed 
in such eminent de^ee on any man 
without carrying with them the deter- 
mination to assert their value. But 
he practised no arts to arrive at the 
supremacy which he felt must always 
belong to him, whatever mi^ht be his 
nominal position in the polmcal hier- 
archy. He was already, although but 
just turned of thirty years, vastly 
changed from the brilliant and careless 
grandee, as he stood at the hour of the 
imperial abdication. He was becom- 
ing careworn in face, thin of figure, 
sleepless of habit. The wrongs of 
which he was the daily witness, the 
absolutism, the cruelty, the rottenness 
of the government, had marked his 
face with premature furrows. “ They 
say that the Prince is very sod,*’ wrote 
Morillon to Granvelle; “ and 'tis easy 
to read as much in his face. They 
say he cannot sleep”* Truly might 
the monarch have taken warning that 
here was a man who was dangerous, 
and who thought too much. “ Sleek- 
headed men, and such as slept o' 
nights,” would have been more eli- 
gible functionaries, no doubt, in the 
royal estimation, but, for a brief period, 
the King was content to use, to watch, 
and to suspect the man who was one 
day to be his great mid invincible an- 
tagonist. He continued, ojsiiduous at 
the council, and he did hia J>e8t, by 
entertaining nobles and citioens at his 
hospitable mansion, to cultivate ^ good 
relations with large numbers of his 
countrymen. He. sooi^ hoiiaverj/ had 
become disgusted with the court 
Egmont was mor%leoiei;^ to the foul 
praoticeB which prevailed .^hers# ^ 
took almosta childish pleasure in dioiog 
at the table of the Dudtem, dressed, 
as were many of the nobles, 

in short camlet doublet with the s^heat* 
sheaf buttons. 
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Doimtenaneing tho flagiliouB proceed^ 
ings ajul the contemptible supremacy 
of Armonteros, and it was soon very 
obvious^ therefore, that Sigmont was 
0 greater favourite at court than 
Orange. At the same time riie Count 
was ^80 diligently cultivating the good 
graces of the middle and lower closes 
in Brussels, shooting with the burghers 
at the popinjay, calling every man by 
his name, and assisting at jovial ban- 
quets in town*hou 8 e or guild-halL 
The Prince, although at times a ne- 
cessary partaker alw in these popular 
smusemente, could find small cause 
for rejoicing in the aspect of affairs. 
When his business led him to the 
palace, he was sometimes forced to 
wait in the ante-chamber for an hour, 
while Secretary Armenteros was en- 
gaged in private consultation with 
Maigaret upon the most important 
matters of administration.^ It could 
not be otherwise than galling to the 
pride and offensive to the patriotism 
of the Prince, to find great public 
transactions intrusted to such hands. 
Thomas de Armenteros was a mere | 
private secretary — a simple clerk. He 
had no r^ht to have cognisance of I 
important affairs, which could only | 
come before his Majesty's sworn ad - 1 
visors. He was, moreover, an infamous 
peculator. He was rolling up a for- 
tune with neat rapidity by his shame- 
less traffic in benefices, charges, ofilces, I 
whethcAr of churoh or state. His name ' 
of Armoiteros was populaeil:: J 
verted into Aigenteros,* in order to ^ 
symbolise the man who was made of 
pub^c mon^; His confidential inti- 
with the Duchess procured for 
him also the name of *^Madame's 
barber/’* in affusion to the famous 
ornaments of Margaret's upper lip. 


and to the celebrated influence en* 
j<^yed by the barbers of the Duke cd 
Savoy and of Louis the Eleventh. 
This man sold dignities and places of 
! high responsibility at public auction.* 
The Regent not only connived at 
these proceedings, which would have 
been i^e enough, but she was full 
p^ner in the disgraceful commorcow 
Through the agency of the Secretary, 
she, too, was amassing a large private 
fortune.* *^The Duchess has gone 
into the business of vending places to 
the highest bidders,” said Morilion, 
“with the bit between her teeth.”^ 
The spectacle presented at the council- 
board was often sufiiciently repulsive 
not only to the cardinalists, who were 
treated with elaborate insolence, ■ but 
to all men who loved honour and 
justice, or who felt an interest in the 
prosperity of government. There 
was nothing majestic in the appear- 
ance of the Duchess, as she sat con- 
versing apart with Armenteros, whis- 
pering, pinching, giggling, or disputing, 
while important affairs of state were 
debated, concerning which the Secre- 
taiy hod no right to be informed.^ It 
was inevitable that Orange should be 
offended to the utmost by such pro- 
ceedings, although he was himself 
treated with comparative respect. As 
for the ancient adherents of Granvelle, 
the Bordeys, Baves, and Morillons, 
they were forbidden^ by the favourite 
even to salute him in the streets. 
Bsriayinont was treated by the Duchess 
with studied insult. “What is the 
man talking about?" she would ask 
with languid superciliousness, if he 
attempted to express his opinion in 
the state-council.* Viglius, whom 
Berlaymont accused o^ doing his best, 
without success, to make his pease 
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The oorrespoudence of the time proves 
that the story was no calumny, but an ip- 
disputablo fhet. 
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^iegrace thiwi hi»=laik)w-<^ 
WDulutti. longed, he said, ta be in 
iiurgundy, drinking Granvelle'e good 
wine.^ His patience under ihe daily 
insults which, he received Irom • the 
government made him despicable in 
the eyes of his own party. He was 
described by 4iis friends as piisillani- 
mous tO' an dnoredible extent, timid 
£rom excess of riches, afraid of his 
own shadow.* He was becoming ex- 
ceedingly pathetic, expressing fre- 
quently .a desire to depart and end his 
days in peace. His faithful Hopper 
sustained and consoled him, but even 
Joaobim could not soothe his sorrows 
when ha redacted that after all the 
work performed by himself and col- 
leaguesy “ they had only been beating 
the bush for others,”* while their own 
share in the spoils had been withheld, 
nothing could well be more contume- 
lious than Margaret’s treatment of the 
learned Frisian. When other council- 
lors were summoned to a session at 
three o’clock, the President was in- 
Idted at four. It was quite impossible 
lor him to have an audience of the 
Puohess except in the presence of the 
inevitable Amenteros. He was not 
idlowed to open his' mouth, even when 
he occasionally plucked up heart 
enough to attempt the utterance of 
his opinions. His authority was com- 
pletely dead. Even if he essayed to 
combat the convocation of the states* 
general by the arguments which the 
Xhichess, at his suggestion, had often 
used for the purpose, he was treated 
^th- the same indifference, “ The 
poor President,” wrote Oranvelle to 
the . King’s chief secretary, Gcnzalo 
Parez^ ** is nfra^, as 1 hear, to speak a 
.wnnh nod is made to write exactly 
what they tell him.” At the same 
timsy the poor Fresident^ thus mal- 
treaM ana mortified, had the vanity 
oeeesionsllj to imagine himself e bold 
and formidable perscmage. The man 
whom his most intimate Mends de- 
seribod ps simid of his own shadow, 
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desonbed himself to Gipivelle ee one 
who wmt his own gait, speaddng his 
mind frank^ upon every «q^portunity, 
and compelling people to him a 
little, even if they did not love him. 
But the Cardinal knew better than to 
believe in this magnanimous picture of 
the doctor’s fanoy.^ 

Viglius was anxious to retire, but 
unwilling to have the appearance of 
being disgraced. He felt instinetively, 
although deceived as to the actual 
facts, that his great patron had been 
defeated and banish^ He did not 
wish to be placed in the same posi- 
tion. He was desirous, as he piously 
expressed himself, of withdrawing from 
the world, that he might bafance his 
accounts with the Lord, before leav 
ing the lodgings of life.” He was, 
however, disposed to please 'Ithe mas- 
ter** as well as the Lord. He. wished 
to have the royal permission to depaat 
in peace. In his own lofty language, 
he wished to be sprinkled on taking 
his leave ** with the holy water of the 
court,'* Moreover, ho was fond of his 
salary, although he dishked the sar- 
casms of the Duchess. Egmont and 
others had advised him tp abandon the 
office of President to Hopper, in order, 
as he was getting feebly to reserve hia 
whole Btrengh for the statorcouncil. 
Viglius did not at all relish the pro- 
position. He . said that by giving up 
the seals, and with thorn the rank and 
salary which they conferred, ho should 
become a deposed saint. hod no 
inclination, as long aa he remtuged on 
the ground at all, to part with those 
emoluments and honours, rand be 
converted merely into iho of the 
state-council.”? He bad, however, 
wiih the sagacity an old 
already thrown cut hia anidlf^ 
the best holding-ground during the 
storms which he foresaw t^i^ iK»Oii to 
sweep the state. Before doBO of 
the yea?, which now .oocupIbs W *be 
learned dootor of laws had beooom a 
doctor of divinity also; 
ready 8e<^ed».b|:s<)doh^w1^^ 
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prebead o| > pawfvn ; of Cfiwuti* 

Tlis wouJi .be ja poueojatiou iu ^ 
lugs of aeaular .dignitieai, end a reoom- 
pause for tbe cold looks of the Duchess. 
He did not scruple to escribe the 
pointed dislike wluch Margaret mani- 
festod towards ham to the awe in which 
she stood of his stom integrity of 
character. The true reason why Ar- 
menteros ahd the Duchess difeliked 
him was -because, in his own words, 
‘^ha was not of tiaeir mind with regard 
to lotteries, the sale of offices, advance- 
ment to abbeys, and many other things 
of the kind, by which they were in 
sufh a hurry to make their fortune.” 
Uj)on another occasion he observed, 
in a letter to Granvelle, that, *'ali 
offices were sold to the highest bidder, 
and that the cauM of Margaret’s re- 
sentment against both the Cardinid 
and himself was, that they had so 
long prevented her from making the 
profit which she was now doing from 
the sale of benefices, offices, and other 
favours.” * 

The Duchess, on her part, charac- 
terised the proceedings and policy, 
both past and present, of the canH- 
nalJsts aa factious, corrupt, and selfish 
in the last degree. She, assured her 
brother, that the simony, rapine, and 
dishonesty of Granvelle, Viglius, and 
all their lollowers, had brought afiairs 
into the ruinous condition which was 
then but too apparent. They were 
doing their bast, she said, since the 
Cardinal’a departure, to sliew, by their 
sloth and* opposition, that they were 
determined to allow nothing tp pro^ 
Hper In his absence. To quote her 
»wn vigorous expression to Philip-^ 

“ Vi^Unn ipade bor suffer the pains of 
hell.** She described him as per- 
petually resisting, the course of the 
adiuinistrstion, and sjie threw out 
dark ^ not only as to his 

honefly orthodoagr, Philip 

“ht a greedy ear to these scandalous 
hints oonooming the late omnipotent 
Shuster and ms frionda It is aa 
in bumsa history 
tolopk dissimu- 
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Ration in which , .the aotprs of this 
remarkable -epoch were ever enve^ 
loped, and to watch them all stabbing 
fiercely at each oUier in the dark, with 
no regard to previous friendship, or 
even present professions. It is i^ify* 
ing to see the Cardinal, with all bw 
genius and all his grimace, correspond- 
ing on familiar tc^ms with Armenteros, 
who was holding him up to obloquy 
upon all occasions ; to see Philip in- 
clining his ear in pleased astonishment 
to Margaret’s disclosures concerning 
the Cardinal, whom he was at^the 
very instant assuring of his undi- 
minished confidence ; ^ and to see 
Viglius, the author of the- edict (d 
IhfiO, and the uniform opponent of 
any mitigation in its horrors, silently 
becoming involved, without the least 
suspicion of the fact, in the meshes of 
Inquisitor Titelmann. 

Upon Philip’s eager solicitations for 
further disclosures, Margaret accord' 
ingly informed her brother of addi- 
tional facta communicated to her, after 
oaths of secrecy had been exchanged, 
by Titelmann and his colleague del 
Canto. They had assured her, she 
said, that there were grave doubts 
touching the orthodoxy of Viglius, 
Ho had consorted with heretics during 
a large portion of his life, and had put 
many suspicious persons into office. 
As to his nepotism,, simonv, and fraud, 
there was no doubt at all. He had 
richly provided all his friends and Te-> 
lations in Friesland with beneficea He 
had become in his old age a priest and 
churchman, in order to snatch the 
provostship of Saint Bavon, alihougb 
bis infirmities did not allow him to 
say mass, or even to stand erect at ths 
altar. The inquisitors had further 
accused bim of baving stolen ringfi 
jewels, plate, linen, beds, tapestry, and 
other furniture, ttom the est^babi 
ment, all which property he had sept 
to Friesland, and of having seised one 
hundred thousand florins in ready 
money wbicffi had belonged to the Mi 
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to Philip' an inv^tory of 
the plundered property, inolulhng the 
fomtuio of nine nouses, and b^ged 
him to command Vigliiis to make in- 
stant restitution.^ If there be truth 
in the homely proverb, that in case of 
certain quarrels honest men recover 
their rights, it U perhaps equally cer- 
tain that when distinguished public 
perscmages attack each other, histo> 
rians may arrive at the truth. Here 
oertainlv are edifying pictures of the 
ocrmption of the Spanish repncy in 
the Wetheriands, painted by the Presi- 
drat of the state-coimcil, and of the 
dishonesty of the President painted by 
tile Regent. 

' A remarkable tumult occurred in 
October of this year at Antwerp. A 
^rmeUte monk, Christopher Smith, 
commonly called Fabrioius, had left a 
monastery in Bruges, adopted the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, and taken to 
himself a wife. He had resided for a 
time in England; but, invited by his 
friends, he had afterwards undertaken 
the dangerous charge of gospel-teacher 
in the commercial metropolis of the 
Netherlands. He was, however, soon 
betrayed to the authorities ^ a cer- 
tain bonnet-dealer, popularly called 
Long Margaret, who had pretended, 
for &e sake of securing the informer’s 
ee, to be a convert to his doctrines. 
He was seized, and immediately put 
to the torture. He manfully refused 
to betray any members of his congre- 
gation— as manfully avowed and main- 
tolaed his religious creed. He was 
ecndemned to the flames, and during 
the intervd which preceded his exe- 
eutioD, he comforted his friends by 
letters of advice, religious consolation 
and encouragement, which he wrote 
from bis duiu^n. He sent a mess^ 
to tho woaufir^ho had betrayed him, 
tss^ng he# of his forgiveness, and 
e:idkOrtiBg her to repentance. His calm- 
nesh; '«i^om> and gentleness, excited 
the admiration of all. When, there- 
fore, this humble imitator of Christ 
yfea led throu^ of Antwerp 

to the atahOi Jopuliir emo|h)n wos 
it cmoe visible. multii^de who 


thronged about the executioners with 
threatening aspect, he addressed an 
urgent remonstrance that they would 
not compromise their own safety by a 
tumult in his cause. He invited all, 
however, to remain steadfast to the 
great truth for which he Was about to 
lay down his life. The crowd, as they 
followed the procession of hangmen, 
halberdsmen, and magistrates, sang the 
hundred and thirtieth psalm m full 
chorus. As the victim upon 

the market-place, he the 

ground, to pray for theiast ^o. He 
was, however, rudtiiy forced' to rise 
by the executionS*5 who immediately 
coined him to thd stake, and fastened 
a leathern strap around his throat. At 
this moment the popular indignation 
became uncontrollable, and stones were 
showered upoii the magistrates and 
soldiers, who, after a slight resistance, 
fled for their lives. The foremost of 
the insurgents dashed into the enclosed 
arena, to rescue the prisoner. It was 
too late. The executioner, even as he 
fled, had crushed the victim's head 
with a sledge hammer, and pierced him 
through and through with a poniard. 
Some of the bystanders maintained 
afterwards that his fingers and lips 
were seen to move, os if in feeble 
prayer, for a little time longer, until, 
as the fire mounted, he fell into the 
flames. For the remainder of the day, 
after the fire had entirely smoulder^ 
to ashes, the charred andhalffOonsumed 
body of the victim remained on the 
market-place, a ghastly spectacle to 
friend and foe. It was afterward# 
bound to a stone and cast into the 
Scheld. Such was the doom of' Chris- 
topher Fabricius, for havii^ preached 
Christianity in Antwerp, ©umg the 
night an anonymous placard^ written 
with blood* was posted upon ’^the wall 
of the Town House, stating tiiat there 
were men In the dty whoifbuld sigf 
nally avenge his muidtr. •'ITbthing was 
done, however, towards thn 
plkhment of toe threat.' , 
when he received 
toe tranfi^ion, wns 
djgnation, and wrote anis^ lenP?* ^ 
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hifl Bister, eommandiug instant ven- 
geance to be taken upon all concerned 
in so foul a riot. As one of the persons 
engaged had, however, been arrested 
and immediately hanged, and as the 
rest had effected their escape, the affair 
was suffered to drop.^ 

The scenes of outrage, the frantic 
persecutions, were fast becoming too 
horrible to be looked upon by Catholic 
or Calvinist. The prisons swarmed 
ivith victims, the streets were thronged 
^Yith processions to the stake. The 
population of thriving cities, particu- 
larly in Flanders, were maddened by 
the spectacle of so much barbarity in- 
flicted, not upon criminals, but usually 
upon men remarkable for propriety of 
conduct and blameless lives. It was 
precisely at this epoch that the burgo- 
masters, senators, and council of the 
city Bruges (all Catholics) humbly re- 
presented to the Duchess Hegent that 
reter Titelniann, Inquisitor of the 
Faith, against all forma of law, was 
^ily exercising inquisition among the 
Inhabitants, not only against those sus- 
pected or accused of heresy, but against 
all, however ujatainted their characters; 
that ho was daily citing before him 
whatever persona he liked, men or 
womeo, compelling them by force to 
8ay whatever it pleased him; that he 
dragging people from their houses, 
and even from the sacr^ precincts of 
the ckur(di; often in revenge for verbal 
injuries to himself, always under pre- 
text of heresy, and wiihout form or 
i®gal warrant of any kind. They there- 
fore begged that he might be com- 
pelled to make use of preparatory 
^minations with the co-operation of 
the senators of the city, to suffer that 
witnasses should make their deposi- 
tiona without being intimidated by 
menace, -and to conduct all his subse- 
quent proceedings according to le^ 
fonni^ whichr ho had uniformly vio- 
lated— publicly declaring that he would 


govern himself according to his own 
pleasuie.* 

The four estates of Flanders having, 
in a solemn address to the King, re- 
presented the same facts, concluded 
their brief but vigorous description of 
Titelmann’s enormities by calling upon 
Philip to suppress these horrible prac- 
tices, so manifestly in violation of the 
ancient charters which he had sworn 
to support.^ It may be supposed that 
the appeal to Philip would be more 
likely to call down a royal benediction 
than the reproof solicited upon the in* 
quisitor’s head. In the privy council, 
the iietitions and remonstrances were 
read, and, in the words of the Presi- 
dent, found to be in extremely bad 
taste.” * In the debate which followed, 
Viglius and his friends recalled to the 
Duchess, in earnest language, the de- 
cided will of the King, which had been 
so often expressed. A faint repre- 
sentation w'as made, on the other hand, 
of the dangerous consequences, in case 
the people were driven to a stiU deeper 
-despair. The result of the movement 
was but meagi-e. The Duchess an- 
nounced that she could do nothing in 
the matter of the request until further 
information, but that meantime she 
had charged Titelmann to conduct 
himself in his oflflce " with discretion 
and modesty.”® The discretion and 
modesty, however, never appeared in 
any mo^hcation of the inquisitor’s pro • 
ceedin^s, and he continued imchecked 
in his infamous career until his death, 
which did not occur till several years 
afterwards. In truth, Margaret was 
herself in mortal fear of this horrible 
personage. He besieged her chamber- 
door almost daily, before she had risen, 
insisting upon audiences which, not- 
withstanding her repugnance to the 
man, she did not dare to refuse. ** May 
I perish,” said Morillon, ** if she 
not stand in exceeding awe of Titil* 
mann.”® Under such circuxnstaneei, 


^ Strada, Iv. US* 144. Hist des Martyrs 
*p«d Braudt, i. 26^204. Compare Papiera 
vm.44<M43. 
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duyre on rezerdoe do scm office aveo toute 
disorotion, modestfe et respect** 

• ** DUpoream,** writes Mormon p> Otan- 
▼elK ** si ipsa non timoat Titelmannum et 
del (Mmjpo Qoi indies etiam. lUa hivita, ante 
fores quDiouli q|u8 versantur,’’ ete.— >ViMpien 
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Bustaiaed by tlie King in Spain, tKo' 
Dnoheeui in Brussels, the privy Conn- 
cii, and by a leading member of what 
had been thought the liberal party, it 
was not difficult for the Inquisition to 
maintain its ground, notwithstanding 
the solemn protestations of the estates 
and the suppreased curses of the people. 

Philip, so far from having the least 
disposition to yield in the . matter of 
the great religious persecution, was 
more determined as to his course than 
ever, He had already, as early as 
Aumst of this year, despatched oiders 
to the Duchess that the decrees of the 
Council of Trent should bo published 
and enforced throughout the Nether- 
lands.^ The memorable quarrel as to 
precedency between the French and 
Spanish delegates had given some 
hopes of a different determination. 
Nevertheless, those persons who ima- 
gined that, in consequence of this 
quarrel of etiquette, Philip would 
slacken in his allegiance to the Church, 
were destined to be bitterly mistaken. 
He informed his sister that, in the 
common cause of Christianity, ha 
should not be swayed by personal 
r^entments.8 How, indeed, could a 
different decision be expected ? His 
envoy at Rome, as well as his repre- 
sentatives at the council, had univer- 
sally repudiated all doubts as to the 
sanctity of its decrees. "To doubt 
the infaiyhility of the council, as 
some have dattt to do,” said Francis 
de Vargas, "ana to think it capable of 
errpr, is most devilish heresy of 
all. Nothing could so much disturb 
and scandalise the world as such a 
B^timent. Therefore the Archbishop 
of Granada told, very properly, the 
Bishop of Tortosa, that if he would 
express Sj^oh an oninion in Spain, they 
wbidd bum him.^* These strenuous 
notions were shared by the Kiiig, 
Therefore, although all Europe was 
on tip-toe with expectation to see 
how Philip would avenge himself for 
the sl^^t put upon hu ambassador, 
Philip disappointM all Buropei 

In August 1064, he wrote ip the 

Di^h^ ^ were 

sqq. 


to be proclahned and enfowied without 
delay. They related to three sub- 
jects, the doctrines to be Inculcated 
by the Church, the reformation of 
ecclesiastical morals, and the educa- 
tion of the people. General police 
regulations were issued atr the same 
time, by which heretics were to- be 
excluded from all share in the usual 
conveniences of society, told were, in 
fact, to be strictly excommunicated. 
Inns were to receive no guests, schools 
no children, alms-houses no paupers, 
grave-yards no dead bodies, unless 
guests, children, paupers, and dead 
bodies were furnished with the most 
satisfactory proofs of orthodoxy. 
Midwives of unsuspected Romanism 
were alone to exercise their functions, 
and were bound to give notice within 
twenty-fpur hours of every birth which 
occurred; the parish clerks were as 
regularly to record every such addi- 
tion to the population, and the autho- 
rities to see that Catholic baptism was 
administered in each case with the 
least possible delay. Births, deaths, 
and marriages could only occur with 
validity under the shadow of the 
Church. No human being could con- 
sider himself bom or defunct unless 
provided with a priest’s certificate. 
The heretic was excluded, so far as 
ecclesiastical dogma could exclude 
him, from the pale of humanity, from 
consecrated earth, and from eternal 
salvation. ' 

The decrees contained ifiany pro- 
visions which not only conflicted with 
the privileges of the province?, but 
with the prerogatives of the sovereign- 
For this reason many of the lords in 
council thought that at li^t the 
proper exceptions should V<s _Oflade 
upon their promulgation. 'This 'was 
also the opinion of the DUiffiess; but 
the King, by his lettefii'of 
and November (l<i64), expi‘essly‘ 
hiblted ahy alterstibn In the otdi' 
nances, and transmitted a copy ot th® 

form according to which 'the canons 
had been published in tog®*J** 

with the exiwession of his 
a siihilar colaise fy 
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in the Netfeerlaittii.* Margaret of 
Parma was in great embarrassment. 
It was evident that the publication 
could no longer be deferred. Philip 
had issued his commands, but grave 
senators and learned doctors of the 
university had advised strongly in 
favour of the necessary exceptions. 
The extreme party, headed hy Viglius, 
were in favour of canying out the 
royal decisions. They were over- 
ruled, and the Duchess was induced 
to attempt a modification, if her 
brother’s permission could be ob- 
tained. The President expressed the 
opinion that the decrees, even with 
the restrictions proposed, would give 
no contentment to the people, who, 
moreover, had no right to meddle with 
theology.’’* The excellent Viglius 
forgot, however, that theology had 
been meddling altogether too much 
with the people to make it possible 
tliat the public attention should be 
entirely averted from the subject. 
Men and women who might bo daily 
Bimiinoned to rack, stake, and scaffold, 
in the course of these ecclesiasti- 
e.al arrangements, and whoso births, 
deaths, marriages, and position m the 
next world, were now to be formally 
decided upon, could hardly be taxed 
with extreme indiscretion if they did 
meddle with the subject. 

In the dilemma to which the Duchess 
was reduced, sfie again bethought her- 
self of a specif mission to Spain. At 
ino end of the year (1564), it was 
determined that Egmont should he 
the envoy. Hontigny excused himself 
on account of private affairs ; Marquis 
Ijorghen ** because of his indisposition 
and corpulence.”* There was a stormy 
debate in council after Egmont had 
jo^pted the inisdon and immediately 
^ofore his departure. Viglius had 
been ordered to prepare the Count’s 
i^structioni!. ‘ PUving finished the 
jough dmught, he laid it before the 

^ard.« paper #ag conceived in 
general terms, and might mean any- 
thing or nothinig, criticism upon 
Jt? I^dgnagfe was, however, offered un- 
cam e to tie tdm of to 
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Vote upon the document. Then, how- 
ever, William the Silent opened his 
lips, and poured forth a long and vehe- 
ment discourse, such as ho rarely pro- 
nounced, but such as few except 
himself could utter. There was no 
shuffling, no disguise, no timidity in 
his language. Ho took the ground 
boldly that the time had arrived for 
speaking out. The object of sending 
an envoy of high rank and European 
reputation like the Count of Egmont, 
was to teU the King the truth. Let 
Philip know it now. Let him be un- 
equivocally informed that this whole 
machinery of placards and scaffolds, 
of new bishops and old hangmen, of 
decrees, inquisitors, and informers, 
must once and for ever be abolished. 
Their day was over. The Netherlands 
were free provinces, they were sur- 
rounded by free countries, they were 
determined to vindicate their ancient 
privileges. Moreover, his Majesty was 
to be plainly informed of the fright- 
ful corruption which made the whole 
judicial and administrative system 
loathsome. The venality which no- 
toriously existed everywhere—bn the 
bench, in the council chamber, in all 
public offices, where purity was most 
essential — was denounced by the 
Prince in scathing terms. He tore 
the mask from individual faces, and 
openly charged the Chancellor of Bra- 
bant, Engelbert Maas, with knavery 
and corruption. He insisted that the 
King should be informed of the ne- 
cessity of abolishing the two infertof 
councils, and of enkr^g the council 
of state by the admission of ten or 
twelve new members selected for their 
patriotism, purity, and capacity. Above 
all, it was necessary plaimy to inform 
his Majesty that the canons of Trent, 
spumed by the whole world, even by 
the Catholic Princes of Germany, 
could never be enforced in the Neidber- 
lands, and that it would be ruinoul 
to make the attempt. Ho proposed 
and insisted that title Count of Sgmontr 
rfiould be histnicted according. He 
avowed in concluMon that hS'Was a 
Caiholk himsell add^ inUmdk to 
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xsmtx In the Faiths but that he could 
not look on with pleasure when princes 
strove to govern the souls of men, and 
to take away their liberty in matters 
of conscience and religion. ^ 

Here certainly was no daintiness of 
phraseology, and upon these leading 
points, thus slightly indicated, Wil- 
liam of Orange poured out his elo- 
quence, bearing conviction upon the 
tide of his rapid invective. His 
speech lasted till seven in the even- 
ing, when the Duchess adjourned the 
meeting. The coimcil broke up, the 
Begent went to supper, but the effect 
of the discourse upon nearly aU the 
members was not to be mistaken. 
VigliuB was in a state of consterna- 
tion, perplexity, and despair. He 
felt satisfied that, with perhaps the 
exception of Berlaymont, all who had 
listened or should afterwards listen to 
the powerful arguments of Orange 
would be inevitably seduced or be- 
wildered. The President lay awake, 
tossing and tumbling in his bed, re- 
Balling the Prince's oration, point b^ 
point, and endeavouring to answer it 
in order. It was important, he felt, 
to obliterate the impression produced. 
Moreover, as. we have often seen, the 
deamed Doctor valued himself upon 
his logic. It was absolutely necessary, 
therefore, that in his reply next day 
his eloquence should oui^ne that of 
his antagonist. The President thus 
pass^ a f^rish and uncomfortable 
tiight, proiSj^ciug and listening to 
inmgiiiary ftorangues. With the 
dawn of day he arose and proceeded 
to dress himself. The excitement of 
the previous , Evening, and the subse- 
quent aleepHnisnesB of his night had, 
however, been too much for his feeble 
and slightly su^eiminuated frame. 
Before he had ffiiffidied his toilet, a 
stroke of apoplexy stretched him 
senseless upon the floor. His ser- 
vants, when they soon afterwords w- 
terc^ the apartment, found him rigid, 
and'to all appearance dead.* Altera 
few days, however, he recovered his 
physical senses^ in part, but bis reason 
remained for a longer time nattered, 
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andVas never perhaps fuUy restored 
to its original vigour. 

This event n^e it necessary that 
his place in the council shmud be 
supplied. Viglius had frequently ex- 
pressed intentions of retiring — a mea- 
sure to which he could yet never fully 
make up his mind. His place was now 
temporarily supplied by nis |^nd and 
countryman, Joachim HopjfeK|fte him- 
self, a Frisian doctor of blood 

and extensive acquiremexllij^u versed 
in philosophy and jurisp^tAmce, a pro- 
fessor of Louvain, and a member of 
the Mechlin Council. He' was like- 
wise the original founded" and projec- 
tor of Douay University— -an institu- 
tion which, at Philip’s^esire, he had 
successfully organised iim556, in order 
that a French university might be fur- 
nished for Walloon youths, ks a sub- 
stitute for the seductive and poisonous 
Paris. For the rest. Hopper was a 
mere man of routine. He was ofteu 
employed in private affairs by Philip, 
without being intrusted with the secret 
at the bottom of them. His mind was 
a confused one, and his style inex- 
pressibly involved and tedious. Poor 
Master Hopper,” said Gronvelle, did 
not write the best French in the world; 
may the Lord forgive him I He was 
learned in letters, but knew very little 
of great affairs.” His manners were 
as cringing as his intellect was narrow. 
He never opposed the Duchess, so that 
his colleagues always called him Coun- 
cillor Yes, Madam,” and he did his 
best <b be friends with all the world.* 
In deference to the arguments of 
Orange, the instructions for Egmont 
were accordingly considerably m^ified 
from the original draughts of V^Hus. 
As drawn up by the new Presidenti 
they contained at least a few hints to 
his Majesty as to the propriety of 
mitigating the edicts and extending 
some mercy to his sufferhig people* 
The dociunent was, however, not 
satisfactory to the Prihee, hor h® 
perhaps rely veiy impUcitiy upon th« 
character of the envoy. , \ ' 
Egmont set forth upei^jhl* 
early in Jmuaty (ICQny, j^ trav^led 
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ill great state. He was escorted as far 
as Cambray by several nobles of bis 
acquaintance, wlio improved the occa- 
sion by a series of tremendous ban- 
quets during the Count’s sojourn, 
which was protracted till the end of 
January, The most noted of these 
gentlemen were Hoogstraaten, Brede- 
K)de, the younger Mansfeld, Culem- 
burg, and Noircarmes. Before they 
parted with the envoy, they drew up 
a paper, which they signed with their 
blood, and afterwards placed in the 
hands of his Cotmtess. In this docu- 
ment they promised, on account of 
their “ inexpressible and very singular 
affection” for Egmont, that if, during 
his mission to Spain, any evil should 
befall him, they would, on their faith 
as gentlemen and cavalLera of honour, 
take vengeance therefor upon the Car- 
dinal Granvelle, or upon all who should 
be the instigators thereof.^ 

Wherever Brederode was, there, it 
was probable, would be much severe 
carousing. Before the conclusion, ac- 
cordingly, of tho visit to Cambray, 
that ancient city rang with the scan- 
dal created by a most uproarious scene. 
A banquet was given to Egmont and 
his friends in the citadel. Brederode, 
his cousin Lumey, and the other nobles 
from Brussels, were all present. The 
Archbishop of Cambray, a man very 
oilious to the liberal party in the pro- 
vinces, was also bidden to the feast. 
During the dinner, this prelate,, al- 
diough treated with marked respect 
by Egmont, was the object oii^nuch 
banter and coarse pleasantry by the 
ruder portion of the guests. sEspe- 
piahy, these convivial gentlemen took 
infinite pains to ovenoad hirn with 
diaUengee to huge bumpers of wine — 
it being thought desirable, if possible, 
to place the Archbishop under the 
hible. 'pljis pleasantry was alternated 
with zAu(^ rude sarcasm concerning 

1 Groen v. P., Archives, etc., i. 846, flora 
Amoldi, IKst. Denkward, page 282. It Is 
reuiarkstole that after the return of the 
flrora Spain, Hoogstraaten received 
this stngnlar bond the Countess, and 
gave it to Hansnld, to he humM in bis pre- 
•fnce. lCa£»ieldrhowhvhr, aidvited keeping 
It. on acetmt of Kolroannes, whose signa- 
tvun wta the (Unwect,. and 


the new bishoprics. Thn conversation 
then fell upon other topics — among 
others, naturally won the mission of 
Count Egmont. &ederode observed 
that it was a very hazardous matter to 
allow so eminent a personage to leave 
the land at such a critical period. 
Should anything happen to the Count, 
the Netherlands would sustain an im- 
mense loss. The Archbishop, irritated 
by the previous conversation, ironi- 
cdly requested tho speaker to be com- 
forted, “ because,” said he, “ it will 
always be easy to find a new Egmont.” 
Upon this, Brederode, beside himself 
with rage, cried out vehemently, “ Are 
we to tolerate such language from this 
priest ? ” Culemburg, too, turning upon 
the offender, observed, '^Your obser- 
vation would be much more applicable 
to your own case. If you were to die, 
'twould bo easy to find five hundred 
of your merit to replace you in the see 
of Cambray.” The conversation was, 
to say the least, becoming personal 
The Bishop, desirous of terminating 
this keen encounter of wits, lifted a 
goblet full of wine and challenged 
Brederode to drink. That gentleman 
declined tho invitation. After the 
cloth had been removed, tho cup cir- 
culated more freely than ever. Th^ 
revelry became fast and furious. One 
of the younger gentlemen who was 
seated near the Bishop snatched the 
bonnet of that dignitary from his head, 
and placed it upon his own. He then 
drained a bumper to his health, and 
passed the goblet and the cap to his 
next neighbour. Both circulated till 
they reached the Viscount of Ghent, 
who arose from his seat and respectfully 
restored the cap to its owner. Brede- 
rode then took a large*^* cup of silver 
and gold,” fiUed it to the brim, and 
drained it, to the confusion of Cardi- 
nal Granvelle, stigmatising that de- 
parted minister, as he finished, by w 

whom he knew to be so false and deceltflil 
a man that it might be well to have it within 
their power at some future day to roproaob 
him therewith.— Ibid. It will be soon in the 
sequel that Noircarmes more than justified 
the opinion of Mansfeld, but that the sttl>- 
sequent oareer of Mansfeld himself did not 
entitle him to reproach any of Philip'# niak^ 
hangmen. 
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epithet of njor© vigour tlum dec^cy. feld, much irritated, lifted hie hand 
He iheu called upon all the company towards the ec^esiastic, and snaj^ed 
to ple^e him to the name toast, and his hngers contemptuously in his face, 
denounced as cardinalists all those who Some even said that he ptdled the 
should i-efuse. archiepiscopal nos^ others that he 

The Archbishop, not having digested threatened his life with a drawn dag- 
the affronts which had been put upon ger. Nothing could well have been 
him already, imprudently ventured more indecent or more cowardly than 
himself once more into the confusion, the conduct of thew nolJles upon this 
and tried to appeal to the reason of . occasion. Their intoxicahLo]^ together 
the company. He might as well have with the character of the ^l^im, ex- 
addressed the crew of Comiis. He plained, but certainly could not pal- 
gained nothing but additional insult, liate, the vulgarity of the exhibition. 
Brederode advanced upon him with It was naturad enough that men like 
threatening gestures. Egmont im- Brederode should find sport in^ this re- 
piored the prelate to retire, or at least markable badgering of a bish^i, but 
not to take notice of a nobleman so we see with regi'et the part playbd by 
obviously beyond the control of his Hoogstraaten in the disgraceful scene, 
reason. The Bishop, however, insisted The prelate, kt last, exclaiming that 
— mingling reproof, menace, and some- it appeared that he had been invited 
what imperious demands that the in- only to be insulted, left the apartment, 
decent Saturnalia should cease. It accompanied by Noircarmes ahd the 
would have been wiser for him to re- Viscount of Ghent, and threatening 
tire. Count Hoogstraaten, a young that all his friends and relations should 
man, and small of stature, seized the be charged with his vengeance. The 
gilt lavor, in which the company had next day a reconciliation was effected, 
dipped their fingers before seating as well as such an arrangement was 
themselves at table; ^ Be quiet, be possible, by the efforts of Egmont, 
quiet, little man," said Egmont, sooth- who dined alone with the prelate. In 
ingly, doing his best to restrain the the evening, Hoogstraaten, Culemburg, 
tumult, Little mao, indeed,” re- and Brederode, called upon the Bishop, 
<iponded the Coimt, wrathfuHy; ** I with whom they were closeted for an 
would have you to know that never hour, and the pa^y separated on nomi- 
did little mail spring from my race.” nal terms of friendship.^ 

With those words he hurled the basin, This scandalous scene, which had 
water and all, at the head of the Arch- been enacted not only before many 
bishop. Hoo^traaten had no doubt guests, but in presence of a host of 
manifested iiis bravery before that servants, made necessarily a great sen- 
day ; he was to display, on future oc- satleib throughout the country. There 
casions, a very remarkable degree of could hardly be much difference of 
heroism; but it mu|di be confessed that opdilion among respectable peoiple a:* 
the chivalry of ^ noble house of La- to the conduot of the nobhajsen wiio 
laing was attack had thus disgraced theunelyea. Even 

upon a priest ^rashopwaa sprinkled Brederode hamself, who petered, as 
by the water, but not struck by the tvas natural, bat a Coofufled 
vessel, Young Mansfeld, aeham^ of sion of the traaiuNctioh, aeenied in the 
the outride, stepped forward to a|)olo- di^ whi<b. sucoeeded the biinquet, to 
gise for the conduct of his companions, be in doubt whether heaim his 
and to 8(wthe the insults prelate, had merited any great amount of 
That peifimiage, however, ezai^rated, applause. He wj^, Imwbver, somewhat 
very naiiually, to the highest* point, ^11 - contradictory, althoni^ always 
pushed hxsa rudely away, orying, " Be- vehement in his aasertions on the ^b* 
gone, begone! who is boy that is ject At cme time he mahitatned--^ 
preaching to me f ” Whereupon Hans^ after dinner^ of courser— woul'l • 
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have kiU<xi the Arehhilihdp if they hiod 
not been forcitly wepaft'at^j At other 
moments he denounced as liars all 
peieons who Should insinuate that he 
had committed or contemplated any 
injury to that prelate; offering freely 
to fight any man who disputed either 
of his two positions.^ 

The whole scene was dramatised, 
and represented in masquerade at a 
wedding festival given by Councillor 
d'Assonleville, on the marriage of 
Councillor Hopper’s daughter, one of 
the principal parts being enacted by a 
son of the President-judge of Artois.® 
It may be supposed that if such emi- 
nent personages, in close connexion 
with the government took part in such 
proceedings, the riot must have been 
considered of a very pardonable nature. 
The truth was, that the Bishop was a 
cardinalist, and therefore entirely out 
of favoim with the administration. He 
was also a man of treacherous, san- 
guinary character, and detested by the 
people. He had done his beat to de- 
stroy heresy in Valenciennes by fire 
and sword. “ I will say one thing,” 
Raid he in a letter to Qranvelle, which 
had been intercepted, “ since the pot 
is uncovered, and the whole cookery 
known, we had best push forward and 
make an end of all the principal here- 
tics, whether rich or poor, withinU re- 
garding ivfictker the city will he entirely 
ruined by midi a course. Such an 
opinion I should declare openly were 
it not that we of the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession aie accused of always "drying 
out for blood.”* Such was the pre- 
late's theory. His practice may be 
inferred from a specimen of his pro- 
ceedings which occulted at a little 
later day. A citizen of Cambiuy, hav- 
ing been concerted to tbe Lutheran 
Confession, went to ttib Archbishop, 
and reqdeirted pfehniseibn to move out 
of the country, takihg lius property with 
him. The petitioner having made his 
appearance In the fbrenoon, was re- 
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quested to call again after dinner, to 
receive his answer. The burgher di<l 
so, and was received, not by the pre^ 
late, but by the executioner, who im- 
mediately carried the Lutheran to the 
market-place, and cut off Ms head.* It 
is sufficiently evident that a minister 
of Christ, with such propensities, could 
not excite any great sympathy, how- 
ever deeply affinnted he might have 
been at a drinking party, so long as 
any Christians remained in the land. 

Egmont departed from CamWy 
upon the 80th January, his friends 
taking a most affectionate farewell of 
him, and Brederode assuring him, with 
a thousand oaths, that he would for- 
sake God for his service.* His recep- 
tion at Madrid was most brilliant. 
When he m'ade his first appearance at 
the palace, Philip rushed from his 
cabinet into the grapd hall of recep- 
tion, and fell upon his neck, embrac- 
ing him heartily, before the Count had 
time to drop upon his knee and kiss 
the royal hand.* During the whole 
period of his visit he dined frequently 
at the King’s private table, an honour 
rarely accorded by Philip, and was 
feasted and flattered by all the great 
dignitaries of the court as never a sub- 
ject of the Spanish crown had been 
before. All vied with each other in 
heaping honours upon the man whom 
I the King was determined to honour.’’ 
Philip took ium out to drive daily in 
his own coach, sent him to see the 
wonders of the new Escorial, which he 
was building to commemorate the 
battle of St Quentin, and, although it 
'was still winter, insisted upon shewing 
him the beauticB of his retreat in the 
Segovian forest* Grauvelle’s counsels 
as to the method by which the ** friend 

Smoke” Was so easily to be gained, 
had not fallen unheeded in his royal 
pupil’s ears. The Count was !od^ 
in the house of Huy Gkmiez, who sooli 
felt himself able, according to pwri- 
ous aMuranoes to that effect, cOntaaied 

* Ibid., ii, 468, 469 — Letter from William 
of Orange to Landgmve William of Hesse. 
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in a privstA letter of Armenteros, to 
porauade tho envoy to any course 
which Philip might command^ Flat* 
tery without stint was^ administered. 
More solid arguments to convince the 
Count that Philip was the most gene- 
rous and clement of princes were 'also 
employed with great effect. The royal 
dues upon the estate of Gaasbecque, 
lately purchased by Egmont, were re- 
mitt^* A mortgage upon his Seig- 
neurie of Ninove * was discharged, and 
a considerable sum of money presented 
to him in addition. Altogether, the 
gifts which the ambassador received 
from the royal bounty amounted to 
one hundred thousand crowns.^ 

Thus feasted, flattered, and laden 
with presents, it must be admitted 
that the Count more than justified the 
opinions expressed in the letter of 
Armenteros, that he was a man easily 
governed by those who had credit 
with him. Egmont hardly broached 
the public matters which had brought 
him to Madrid. Upon the sul^'ect of 
the edicts, Philip certainly aid not 
dissemble, however loudly the envoy 
may have afterwards complained at 
Brussels. In truth, Egmont, intoxi- 
cated by the incense offered to him at 
the Spanish court, was a different man 
from Egmont in the Netherlands, sub- 
ject to the calm but piercing glance 
and the irresistible control of Orange. 
Philip gave him no reason to suppose 
that he intended any change in the 
religious system of the provinces, at 
least in any sense contemplated by the 
liberal party. On the contrary, a 
council of doctors and ecclesiastics 
was summoned,® at whose delibera- 
tions the Count was invited to assist; 
on which occasion the King excited 
general4|j^fau«tion by the fervour ^ 
his pietypina the vehemence of his 
ejaculations. Falling upon his knees 
before a crucifix, in the midst of the 
assembly, he prayed that God would 
keep him perpetually in the same 
mind; and protested that he would 


lidVer call himself master of tlmse who 
denied the Lord God.® Such an exhi- 
bition could leave but little doubt in 
the minds of those who witnessed it 
as to the royal sentiments, nor did 
Egmont make any effort to obtain any 
relaxation of those religious edicts 
which he had himself declared worthy 
of approbation, and fit, tb.be main- 
tained.’'^ As to the question!^ enlarg- 
ing the state-council, Philip^! dismissed 
the subject with a few vague observa- 
tions, which Egmont, not very zealous 
on the subject at the moment, per- 
haps misunderstood. The punishment 
erf heretics by some new method, so 
as to secure the pains but to take 
away the glori^^ of martyrdom, was 
also slightly discussed; and here again 
Egmont was so unfortunate os to mis- 
conceive the royal meaning, ipjid to 
interpret an additional refinement of 
cruelty into an expression of clemency. 
On the whole, however, there was not 
much negotiation between the monarch 
and the ambassador. When the Count 
spoke of business, the King would 
speak to him of his daughters, and of 
his desire to see them provided witli 
brilliant marriages.® As Egmont had 
eight girls, besides two sons, it was 
natural that he should be pleased to 
find Philip taking so much interest in 
looking out husbands for the n. The 
King spoke to him, as hardly Could be 
avoided of the famous fool's-cap livery. 
The Count laughed the matter off a.s 
a jest, protesting that it was a mere 
foolirfh freak, originating at- the wine 
table, and asseverating, with warmth, 
that nothing disrespectful or disloyal 
to his Majesty had been conienipl^^^^^ 
upon that or upon any other occasion. 
Had a single genUeman uttered an un^ 

vowed he would have 
through and through upon the spot, 
had he been his own brother.® These 
warm protestations were angered by 
a gentle reprimand as to the past 
Shilip, and with a firm caution w tc 
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Ihe future. Let it be discontinued 
outlrely> Count/* said King, as the 
two were driving together in the royal 
carriage.^ Egmont expressed himself 
iu handsome terms concerning the 
Cardinal,* in return for the wholesale 
approbation quoted to him in regard 
to his own character, from the private 
lotters of that sagacious personage to 
Ilia Majesty. Certainly, after all this, 
the Count might suppose the affair of 
the livery forgiven. 

Thus amicably passed the hours of 
that mission, the preliminaries for 
which hod called forth so much elo- 
(pience from the Prince of Orange and 
BO nearly carried off. with apoplexy 
the President Viglius. On liis de- 
parture E^ont received a letter of 
instructions from Philip as to tho 
report which he was to make upon 
hie arrival in Brussels, to the Duchess. 
After many things peraonevlly flatter- 
ing to himself, the envoy was directed 
to represent the King as overwhelmed 
with incredible grief at hearing the 
progress made by the heretics, but as 
iraniutably determined to permit no 
change of religion within his domi- 
nions, even were he to die a thousand 
deatlis in consequence. The King, he 
was to state, requested the Duchess 
forthwith to assemble an extraor- 
dinary session of the council, at which 
certain bishops, theological doctors, 
and very orthodox lawyers, were to 
assist, iu which, under pretence of 
discussing the Council of Trent matter, 
it was to be considered whether there 
could not be some ** new way devised 
for executing heretics ; noi indeed one 
hy ijohkh my deduction ehovld be made 
from Uieir mffermgs (which certainly 
Was not the royal wish, nor likely to 
be grateful to God or salutary to reli- 
gion), but by which all hopes of glory 
“^that powerful inc^tive to their im- 
piety— might be precluded.”* With 
r^ard to any suggested alterations in 
the council of state, or in the other 
two councils, the King was , io «be 

represented ae unwilling to form any 
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decision until he should hear, at 
length, from the Bucheaa Begent upon 
tile subject. 

Certainlyhere was a sufficient amount 
of plain speaking upon one great sub- 
ject, and very little encouragement 
with regard to the other. Y et Egmont, 
who immediately after receiving these 
instructions set forth upon his return 
to tho Netherlands, manifested no- 
thing but satisfaction. Philip pre- 
sent^ to him, as his travelling com- 
panion, the young Prince Alea;ander 
of Parma, then about to make* ar visit 
to his mother in Brussels, and recom- 
mended the youth, afterwards destined 
to play so prominent a part in Flemish 
history, to his peculiar care."* Egmont 
addressed a letter to the King from 
Valladolid, in which he indulged in 
ecstasies concerning the Escorial and 
tho wood of Segovia, and declared 
that he was returning to the Nether- 
lands “ the most contented man in tbio 
world.” « 

He reached Brussels at the end of 
April. Upon the 5th of May he ap- 
peared before the council, and pro- 
ceeded to give an account of hid 
interview with the King, togethel 
with a statement of the royal inten- 
tions and opinions. These were al- 
ready sufficiently well known. Letters, 
written after the envoy’s departure, 
had arrived before him, in which, 
while in the main presenting the 
same views as those contained in the 
instructions to Egmont, Philip had 
expressed his decided prohibition of 
the project to enlarge the state-council 
and to suppress the authority of the 
other two.® Nevertheless, the Count 
made his report according to the brief 
received at Madrid, emd assured bis 
fearers that the King was all be- 
nignity, having nothing so much at 
heart as the temper^ and eternal 
welfare of th^Tprovinces. The siege 
of Malta, he stated, would pi^vent 
the royal visit to the Netherlands for 
the moment, but it was deferred only 
for a brief period. To rem^y the 
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deficiestcy itt tin* provineud exoh«quer, 
]ari^e> reiaitifttioM would be ifiadie isob* 
mediately from Spain. To provide 
for the increasing diihcultiee of the 
religious question, a convocation of 
nine learned and saintly personages 
was recommended, who should de- 
vise some new scheme by which the 
objections to the present system of 
chastising heretics might be ob- 
viated.^ 

It is hardly necessary to state that 
so meagre a result to the mission of 
Egmont was not likely to inspire the 
hearts of Orange and his adherents 
with mudi confidence. No imme- 
diate explosion of resentment, how- 
ever, occurred. The general aspect 
for a few days was peaceful. Egmont 
manifested much contentment with 
the reception which he met with in 
Bpain, and described the King’s 
friendly dispositions towards the lead- 
ing nobles in lively colours. He went 
to his government immediately after 
his return, assembled the states of 
Artois, in the city ol Arras, and de- 
livered the letters sent to that body 
by the king. He made a speech on 
this occasion,'* informing the estates 
that his Majesty liad given orders that 
the edicts of the Emperor were to be 
euforoed to the letter ; adding that he 
had told the King, freely, his own 
opinion upon the subject, in order to 
dissuade him from that which others 
were, warmly ui^ing. He described 
Philip as the most liberal and de- 
bonair of princes; his council in 
Spain as cruel and sanguinary.' Time 
was to shew^ whether the epithets 
thus applied to the advisers were not 
more applicable to the monarch than 
the suites thus lavished by the blind 
and predestined #ictim. It will also^ 
be perceived that this language, used 
before the estates of Artois, varied 
materially from his obseryation to 
the Dowager Duchess of Aersohot, 
deuouiicin^ as **606111163 tiie men who 
accuse^ mill of having tequested a 
m^wation of the edicts. Ifc truth* 
this most vacillating, confused, and 
unfortunate of mbn scarcely cc^pre- 



hended - the purport of his reeent ne- 
gotiations in SpaiHf nor perceived the 
drift ol his daily remarks at home. 
He was, however, somewhat vain- 
glorious immediately after his return, 
and excessively attentive to business, 
** He talks like a King," said Morillon, 
spitefully, “ negotiates night and day, 
and makes all bow before him." ® His 
house was more thronged with peti- 
tioners, courtiers, and men of>|iPkirs, 
than even the palace of the 
He avowed frequently that Im vil'ould 
devote his life and his fortihiie to the 
accomplishment of the Kingb com- 
mands, and declared his uncompro- 
mising hostility to all who should 
venture to oppose that loyal deter- 
mination. 

It was but a very short time, how- 
ever, before a total change was dis- 
tinctly perceptible in his demeanour. 
These halcyon days were soon fled. 
The arrival of fresh letters from Spain 
gave unequivocal evidence of the royal 
determination, if, indeed, any doubt 
could be rationally entertained before. 
The most stringent instructions to 
keep the whole machinery of persecu- 
tion constantly at work were trans- 
mitted to the Duchess, and aroused 
the indignation of Orange and his 
followers. They avowed that they 
could no longer trust the reyal word, 
since, so soon after Egmont’s depar- 
ture, the King had written despat^es 
so much at variance with Ms language, 
as reported by the envoy. There was 
nothing, they said, clement and de- 
bonair in these injunctions upon 
gentlemen of their ^ition and sontk 
ments to devote their tiitto \to the 
encouragement of hangmen imd in- 
quisitors. The Duchest was ttnable 
to pacify the noblest l%ttlont wm 
besMe himself with riage^ With his 
usual rfeoklessness and wi^th he ex- 
pressed himselif at more tiian one 
session of the state-opimdl in 
unmeasured terms. His ahger bed 
been more infiaiiied by formation 

which he had received mom tfee seo^d 

son of Berlaymont, a young ahd i»d^ 
creet lad, who bad most 
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commumcated many secrets wJtuch he 
had learned from his father, but which 
were never intended for Egmont’s 
ear.^ ' 

Philip’s habitual dissimulation had 
thus produced much unnecessary per- 
plexity. It was* his custom to carry 
on correspondence through the aid of 
various secretaries^ and it was his 
invariable practice to deceive them 
all. Those who were upon the most 
confidential terms with the monarch, 
were most sure to be duped upon all 
important occasions. It has been seen 
that even the astute Granvelle could 
not escape this common lot of all who 
believed their breasts the depositories 
of the rojittl secrets. Upon this occa- 
sion Gonzaio Perez and Huy Gomez 
complained bitterly that they had 
known nothing of the letters which 
had recently been despatched from 
Valladolid, while Tisnacq and Courter- 
ville had been ignorant of the commu- 
nications forwarded by the hands of 
Ej?mont. They avowed that the 
King created infinite trouble by thus 
treating his affairs in one way with 
one set of councillors and in an 
opposite sense with the others, thus 
dissembling with all, and added that 
Philip was now much astonished 
at the dissatisfaction created in 
the provinces by the discrepancy be- 
tween the French letters brought by 
Kgmont and the Spanish letters since 
despatched to the Duchess. As this 
'vas his regular manner of transacting 
huaiuess, not only for the Nether- 
lands, but for all nis dominions, they 
were of opinion that such confusion 
diasatiafaction might well be ex- 
pected.* 

After all, however, notwithstanding 
the indignation oi E^ont, it must be 
eonfesBied th at he bad been an easy 

85 <j do Philippe 11., i. 366, | 
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^ j^gneturi, dont d’lJgmont at 
wie et ne (ust jeudl on court ny «u 
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dupe. If e bad beon 4s^xled by royal 
smiles, intoxicated by court incensot 
cjontaminated by yet Wer bribes. He 
had been turned from the path of 
honour and the companionship of the 
wise and noble to do the work of 
those who were to compass his de- 
struction. The Prince of Orange re- 
proached him to his face with haviug 
forgotten, when in Spain, to represent 
the views of his associates and the 
best interests of the country, while he 
had well remembered his own private 
objects, £md accepted the lavish bounty 
of the King.* Egmout, stung to the 
heart by the reproof, from one whom 
he honoured and who wished him 
well, became sad and sombre for a 
long time, abstained from the coui*t 
and from society, and expressed fre- 
quently the intention of retiring to his 
estates.^ He was, however, much go- 
verned by bis secretary, the Seigneur 
de Bakkerzeel,® a man of restless, 
intriguing, and deceitful character, 
who at this period exercised as great 
influence over the Count as Armen- 
teros continued to maintain over the 
Duchess, whose unpopularity from 
that and other circmnstaucea was daily 
increasing.** 

In obedience to the commands of 
the King, the canons of Trent had been 
published. They were nominally en- 
forced at Cambray, but a fierce oppo- 
sition was made by the clergy them- 
selves to the innovation in Mechlin, 
Utrecht, and many other places. This 
matter, together with other more vi- 
tally important questions, came before 
the assembly of bish^s and doctors, 
which, according to Philip’s instruc- 
tions, had been convoked by the 
Duchess. The opinion of the learned 
theologiaqs was, on the whole, that 
the views of the Tx^nt Council, with 

etenir dHiser des mots pioquants oontre 
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Regard to Reformation of ecclesiasticcd 
mbtals and popular education, was 
found. There was some discordancy 
between the clerical and lay doctors 
upon other points. The seigniors, law- 
yers, and deputies from the estates, 
were all in favour of repealing the 
penalty of death for heretical offences 
cf any kind. President Viglius, with 
»ll the bishops and doctors of divinity. 
Including the prelates of St Omer, 
Namur, and Ypres, and four theologi- 
cal professors from Louvain, stoutly 
maintained the contrary opinim,} The 
President especially, declared himself 
vehemently in favour of the death 
punishment, and expressed much anger 
against those who were in favour of 
its abolition.® The Duchess, upon the 
second day of the assembly, propound- 
ed formally the question, whether any 
change was to be made in the chas- 
tisement of heretics. The Prince of 
Orange, with Counts Horn and Eg- 
mont, had, however, declined to take 
part in the discussions, on the ground 
that it was not his Majesty’s intention 
that state councillors should deliver 
their opinions before strangers, but 
that persons from outside had been 
summoned to communicate their ad- 
vice to the council.^ The seigniors 
having thus washed their hands of the 
matter, the doctors came to a conclu- 
sion with great alacrity. It was their 
unanimous opinion that it comported 
neither with the service of God nor 
the common weal^^ make any change 
in the punishmel^, except, perhaps, 
i^ the case of extreme youth; but 
that, on the contrary, heretics were 
only to be dealt with by retaining the 
edicts in their rigour, and by coura- 
geously chastising the criminals.^ After 
sitting for the CTeateirq)art of six days, 
the bishops and doctors of divinity re- 
duced their sentim^ts to writing, and 
affixed their signatures to the docu- 
ment. Upon the great point of the 
change suggested in the penalties of 
heresy, it wag declared that no altera- 
tion was advisable in the edicts, which 
hM been working so well for thirty- 
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five ySars.® At the Same time, it wna 
Suggested that “some persons, in re- 
spect to th^ir age and quality, might 
be executed or punished more or less 
rigorously than others ; some by death, 
some by galley slavejy, some by per- 
petual banishment and entire confis. 
cation of property.” The possibility 
was also admitted of mitigating the 
punishment of those who, vmiojU being 
heretics or sectaries, might b#iS^ them- 
selves within the provisionii'm the 
edicts, -‘through curiosity, fibneha- 
lence, or otherwise.” Such offenders, 
it was hinted, might be “ whipped with 
rods, fined, banished, or subjected to 
similar penalties of a lighter nature.”** 
It will bo perceived by this slight 
sketch of the advice thus offered to 
the Duchess, that these theologians 
were disposed very carefully to strain 
the mercy which they imagined pos- 
sible in some cases, but which was to 
drop only upon the heads of the just. 
Heretics were still to be dealt with, so 
far as the bishops and presidents could 
affect their doom, with unmitigated 
rigour. 

When the assembly was over, the 
Duchess, thus put in possession of tho 
recorded wisdom of these special coun- 
cillors, asked her constitutional ad- 
visers what she was to do with it. 
Orange, Egmont, Horn, Mansfeld, re- 
plied, however, that it was not tbeir 
affair, and that their opinion had not 
been demanded 1^ his Majesty in the 
premises.’’ The Duchess accordingly 
transmitted to Philip the conclusions 
of the assembly, together with the 
reasons of the seigniors for refusing to 
take part in its deliberations The 
sentiments of Orange could hardly he 
doubtful, however, nor hk silence fail 
to give offence to the higb^ powers. 
He contented himself for the time 
with keeping his eyes ao<I;eW® 
to the course of events, but he watched 
well. He had “ little leisjjte for atnus* 
ing himself,” as Biederode 
That free-awoken indivj^tual 
upon the proceedings of Ihe iheologi* 
cm assembly with 
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“ Your letter/' he • wrote to Count 
Louis, “ is fun of those black^ards of 
bishops and presidents, I would the 
race were extinct, like that of green 
dogs. They will always combat with 
the arms which they have ever used, 
remaining to the end avaricious, brutal, 
obstinate, ambitious, et cetera. I leave 
you to supply the rest.”^ 

Thus, then, it was settled beyond 
peradventure that there was to be no 
compromise with heresy. The King 
liad willed it. The theologians had 
advised it. The Duchess had pro- 
claimed it. It was supposed that with- 
out the axo, the fire, and the rack, the 
Catholic religion would be extinguish- 
ed, and that the whole population of 
the Netherlands would embrace the 
llcformed Faith. This was the dis- 
tinct declaration of Viglius, in a pri- 
vate letter to Qranvelle. Many seek 
to abolish the chastisement of heresy,” 
Kvid he; “if they gain this point, ao 
turn est de religione Catholiedj for, as 
most of the people are ignorant fools, 
the heretics will soon be the great 
majority, if by fear of punishment 
they are not kept in the true path.”* 
The uneasiness, the terror, the wrath 
of the people, seemed rapidly culmi- 
nating to a crisis. N othing was talked 
of but the edicts and the Inquisition. 
Kuthing else entered into the minds 
of men. In the streets, in the shops, 
in the taverns, in the fiel^ ; at market, 
at church, at funerals, at weddings; in 
the noble’s castle, at the farmer's fire- 
sido, in ths mechanic’s garret, upon 
the merchant’s exchange, there was 
but one perpetual subject of shudder- 
ing conversation. It was better, men 
began to whisper to each other, to 
die at ofice thpin to live in perpetual 
slaveiy. It Vas better to fall with 
jrms ip hand than to be tortured and 
butchered* by the Inquisition. Who 
Could expect to contend with such a 
foe in the dark! 

They reproached the municipal au- 
thorities with lending themselves as 
instruments to the ihstitution. They 
Jfked xruuj^ljBtriiteB and sheriffs how far 
would go ill defence before 
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God’s tribunal lot ^e slaughter of his 
creatures, if they could only answer 
the divine arraignment by appealing 
to the edict of 1550.* On the other 
hand, the inquisitors were clamorous 
in abuse of the languor and the coward- 
ice of the secular authorities. They 
wearied the ear of the Duchess with 
complaints of the difficulties which 
they encountered in the execution of 
their functions — of the slight alacrity 
on the part of the various officials to 
assist them in the discharge of their 
duties. Notwithstanding the express 
command of his Majesty to that effect, 
they experience, they said, a constant 
deficiency of that cheerful co-opera- 
tion which they had the right to claim, 
and thttre was porj)etual discord in con- 
sequence. They had been empowered 
by papal and by royal decree to make 
use of the gaols, the constables, the 
whole penal machineiy of each pro- 
vince; yet the officers often refused 
to act, and had even dared to close the 
prisons. Nevertheless, it had been in- 
tended, as fully appeared by the im- 
perial and royal instructions to the 
inquisitors, that their action through 
the medium of the provincial autho- 
rities should be unrestrained. Not 
satisfied with these representations to 
the Regent, the inquisitors had also 
made a direct appeal to the King. 
Judocus Tiletanus and Michael de Bay 
addressed to Philip a letter from Lou- 
vain. They represented to him that 
they were the only two left of the five 
inquisitors-general appointed by the 
Pope for aU the Netherlands, the otljer 
three having hem recently converted into 
hishope. Daily complaints, they said, 
were reaching them of the prodigious 
advance of heresy ; but their own office 
was becoming so odiotis, so calumni- 
ated, and exposed to so much resist- 
ance, that they could not perform its 
duties without personal danger. They 
urgently demanded from his Majesty, 
therefore, additional support and assist- 
ance.^ Thus the Duchess, exposed at 
once to the rising wrath of a whole 
people, and to the shrill blasts of in- 
quisitorial anger, was toss^ to and 
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froi as iiootti » stormy sea. Tl^e com* 
moiidbi 'Oi tile King, too explicit to be 
tam^red withi were obeyed. The 
theological assembly bad met and given 
advicct The Council &£ Trent was 
here and there enforced. The edicts 
were republished and the inquisitors 
encouraged. Moreover, in accordance 
with Philip’s suggestion, orders were 
now given that the heretics should bp 
executed at midnight in their dun- 
geons, by binding their heads between 
their knees, and then slowly suiFocating 
them in tubs of water. ^ Secret drown- 
ing was substituted for public burning, 
in order that tJie heretic’s crown of, 
vain-glory, which was thought to con- 
sole him in his agony, might never be 
placed upon his head. * 

In the course of the summer, Mar- 
garet wrote to her brother that the 
popular frenzy was becoming more 
and more intense. The people were 
crying aloud, she said, that the Span- 
ish Inquisition, or a worse than Spanish 
Inquisition, had been established among 
them by means of bishops and eccle- 
siastics.* She urged Philip to cause 
the instructions for the inquisitors to 
be revised. Egmont, she said, was 
vehement in expressing his dissatisfac- 
tion at the discrepancy between 
Philip’s language to Mm by word of 
mouth, and that of the royal despatches 
on the religious question. The other 
seigniors were even more indignant. 

"WMle the popular commotion in the 
Netherlands was thus fearfully in- 
oteasing, another circumstance came 
to add to the prevailing discontent. 
Tne celebrated interview between 
Catharine de Medici and her daughter, 
the Queen of Spain, occurred in the 
middle of the month of June, at Bay- 
onne. The darkest suspicions; ae to 
the tiesults to humanity of the plots 
to be engendered in this famous oonr 
ferenoe between the reprearatatives of 
France and Spain wexie universally 
ent^rtaiined. These suspicions were 
most TmQvM&t but tbaf wsre 
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theless mistaken, pisit for a con- 

certed action to ezterm&ate,the here- 
tics in both kingdoms^ ^ it was 
perfective well known, been’ formed 
long before this epoch. Xt was also 
no secret that the Queen Begent of 
France had been desirous of meeting 
her son-in-law in order to cobfer with 
him upon important matters^, face to 
face. Philip, however, had Isdfcerly 
been disinclined for the personal in- 
terview with Catharine.® As his wife 
was most anxious to meet her mother, 
'ii was nevertheless finally arrangetl 
that Queen Isabella should make the 
journey; but he excused himself, on 
accoimt of the multiplicity of hia 
affairs, from accompanying her in the 
expedition. The Duke of Alva was, 
accordingly, appointed to attend the 
Queen to Bayonne. Both were secret- 
ly instructed by Philip to leave no- 
thing undoiie in the approaching in- 
terview toward obtaining the hearty 
co-operation of Catharine de Medici 
in a general and formally - arranged 
scheme for the simultaneous extermi- 
nation of all heretics in the French 
and Spanish dominions, 

Alva’s conduct in this diplomatic 
[ commission was stealthy in the ex* 

I treme. His letters * reveal a subtlety 
of contrivance and delicacy of hand- 
ling, such as the world has nol? gene- 
rally reckoned among his characteris- 
tics. All his adroitness, as well os the 
tact of Queen Isabella, by whose 
ability Alva declared himself to have 
been astounded, proved, however, 
quite powerless before ^e steady 
fencing of the wily Catharine. The 
Queen Regent, whose skiH tiw Duke, 
even whUe defeated, acknowjiMged to 
his. master, continued firm in her de- 
sign to maintain her own. power by 
hpl^g this balance between Guise 
and Montmorency, betu^^ Dea^^i' 
and Huguenot. So ibng as her enc' 
mies could be 1^ extermi' 

n^ing e^h other, ah^ 1^*1 ^ 

defer tiw 
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note. The |mt massacre of St Bar^ 
tholomew was w sleep for seven years 
longer. Alva was, to be sure, much 
encouraged at first by the language of 
the French princes and nobles who 
were present at Bayonne. Monluc 
prot^ted that “they might saw the 
Queen Dowager in two before she 
wo\dd become Huguenot."^ Mont- 
pensier exclaimed that “he would be 
cut in pieces for Philipps service — ^that 
the Spanish monarch was the only 
hope for France/' and embracing Alva 
with fervour, he affirmed that if hisp<, 
body were to be opened at that mo- 
ment, the name of Philip would be 
found imprinted upon his heart."* 
The Duke, having no power to pro- 
ceed to an autopsy, physical or moral, 
of Moutpenaier's interior, was left 
somewhat in the dark, notwithstand- 
ing these ejaculations. His first con- 
versation with the youthful King, 
lowever, soon , dispelled his hopes. 
He found immediately in his own 
words, that Charles the Ninth had 
been doctored."^ To take up arms, 
for religious reasons, against his own 
Bubjecta, the monarch declared to be 
niinoiis and improper. It was obvious 
to Alva that the royal pupil had leani- 
cd his lesson for that occasion. It was 
^ pity for humanity that the wisdom 
thus hypocritically taught him could 
imt have sunk into his heart. The 
Duke did his best to bring forward 
the plans and wishes of his royal 
master, but without success. The 
Queen Regent proposed a league of 
the two Kings and the Emperor against 
the Turk, and wished to arrange vari- 
ous matrimonial alliances between the 
Bona and daughters of the three houses. 
Alya expressed the opinion that the 
J^lliances were already close enough, 
'vhile, on the contrary, a secret league 
against “the. Protestaats' would m^e 
all throe families the safer. Catharine, 
however, was not to be turned from 
ker posirion. refused even to ad- 
>uit that the ChanoeBor de T Hospital 
was a Hugneaot, to which the Duke 


in her kingdom who held that opmion. 
She expressed an intentioQ of oonvok 
ing an assembly of docton^ and Alva 
ri^culed In his letters to Philip the 
affectation of such a proceeding. In 
short, she made it sufficiently evident, 
that the hour for the imited action of 
the French and Spanish sovereigns 
against their subjects had not struck, 
so that the famous Bayonne conference 
terminated without a result. It seem- 
ed not the less certain, however, in 
the general opmion of mankind, that 
all the particulars of a regular plot 
had been definitely arranged upon this 
occasion, for the extermination of the 
Protestants, and the error has been 
propag^ed by historians of great cele- 
brity of all parties, down to our own 
days. The secret letters of Alva, how- 
ever, leave no doubt as to the facts. 

In the course of November, fresh 
letters from Philip arrived in the 
Netherlands, confirming everything 
which he had previously written. He 
wrote personally to the inquisitors- 
general, Tiletanus and De Bay, encour- 
aging them, commending them, pro- 
mising them his support, and urging 
them not to be deterred by any con- 
sideration from thoroughly fulfilling 
their duties. He wrote Peter Titel- 
mann a letter in which he applauded 
the pains taken by that functionary 
to remedy the ills which religion was 
suffering, assured him of his gratitude, 
exhorted him to continue in his virtu- 
ous course, and avowed his determina- 
tion to spare neither pains, expense|i 
nor even his own life, to sustain the 
Catholic Faith. To the Duchess he 
wrote at great length, and in most 
tmequivoc^ language. He denied that 
what he had written from Valladolid 
was of different zneaning from the 
sense of l^e despatches by E^on'^ 
With regard to certain Anabaptist pri^ 
soners, concerning whose fate Moj^gporet 
had requested hu opinion, ha oenit 
manded their execution, ^ adding that 

such was his will in the case of al4 
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wltatever their quality, who ooiild be 
eaughh That which the people said 
in the Netherlands touching the Inqui- 
sition, he pronounced extremely dis- 
tasteful to him. That ihstitution, 
which had existed under his prede- 
cessors, he declared more necessary 
than ever; nor would he suffer it to 
be discredited. He desired his sister 
to put no faith in idle talk, as to the 
Inconveniences likely to flow from the 
rigour of the Inquisition. Much greater 
inconveniences would be the result if 
the inquisitors did not proceed with 
their labours, and the Duchess was 
commanded to write to the secular 
judges, enjoining upon them to place 
no obstacles in the path, but to aflford 
all the assistance which might be re- 
quired.^ 

To Egmont, the King wrote with 
his own hand, applauding much that 
was contained in the recent decisions 
of the assembly of bishops and doctors 
of divinity, and commanding the Count 
to assist in the execution of the royal 
determination. In affairs of religion, 
Philip expressed the opinion that dis- 
simulation and weakness were entirely 
out of place.* 

When these decisive letters came 
before the stato-council, the conster- 
nation was extreme. The Duchess 
had counted, in spite of her inmost ; 
convictions, upotx^as peremptory in- 
structions. The j^nce of Orange, the 
Count of Egmont, and the Admiral, 
were loud in their denunciations of the 
royal policy. Tl^e was a violent and 
protracted debaf^ The excitement 
Spread at once to the people. Inflam- 
matory hand - bills^ were circuktod. 
Placanls were poc^pS every night upon 
the doors of OriiWe, Egmont, and 
Horn, calling upon tnem to come forth 
boldly as champions of the pei^le 
and of liberty in religious matters.* 
Banquets were held daily at the houses 
of the nobility, in which the more 
ardent ^nd youthful of their order, 
with brains excited by wine and anger, 
indulged in flaming inveoUves ag£^st 
the government, and interchanged 

^ Cerreipondsaace de Philippe H-., L 868- 
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vows to protect each other and the 
cause of the oppressed provinces. 
Meanwhile the privy council, to which 
body tin Duchess had referred the 
recent despatches from Madrid, made 
a report upon the whole subject to the 
stato-council, during the mouth of 
November, sustaining the royal views, 
and insisting upon the necessity of 
canning them into effect. The edicts 
and Inquisition having been so vigor* 
ously insisted upon by the King, no- 
thing was to be done but to issue new 
4proclamations throughout the country, 
together with orders to bishops, coun- 
cils, governors, and judges, that every 
care should be taken to enforce them 
to the fuU.^ 


This report came before the state- 
council, and was sustained by some of 
its members. The Prince of Orange 
expressed the same uncompromising 
hostility to the Inquisition which lie 
had always manifested, but observed 
that the commands of the King were 
so precise and absolute, as to leave no 
possibility of discussing that point. 
There was nothing to be done, he said, 
but to obey, but he washed his hands 
of the fatol consequences which be 
foresaw.® There was no longer any 
middle course between obedience and 
rebellion. This opinion, the soundness 
of which could scarcely be disputetl, 

1 was also sustained by Egmont and 
Horn. 

Viglius, on the contrary, nervous, 
agitated, appalled, was now disposed 
to temporise. He observed that if tlw 
seigniors feared such evil results, it 
woidd be better to prevent, rather than 
to accelerate the danger which would 
follow the proposed notifioorion to the 
governors and municipal authorities 
throughout the countryv-on the sub- 
ject of the Inquisition. To make baste, 
was neither to fulfil the intentions, 
to serve the interests of the King;, and 
it was desirable to avoid.emotion^d 
scandal.” Upon these heads the Pre- 
sident made a very lohg^apeech, avow- 
ing, in eondusion, that if , hig Majesty 
diould not find the coupe 
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agreeable, he waa ready to receive all impossibility of diaobeyipg the delibe- 
the indignation upon hie own head.^ rate decree of her brother* A procla- 

Certainly, this position of the Presi- matieh was accordingly prepared, by 
dent was somewhat inconsishant with which it was ordered that the^.C.ouncil 
his previous course. He had been of Trent,* the edicts and the In^hist 
most violent in his denunciations of tion, should be published in every town 
all wlio should interfere with the exe- and village in the provinces immedi- 
cution of the great edict of which he ately, and once in six months for ever 
had been the original draughtsman, afterwards.* The deed was done, and 
He had recently been ferocious in com- the Prince of Orange, stooping to the 
bating the opinion of those civilians in ear of his next neighbour, as they sat 
the assembly of doctors who had advo- at the council-board, whispered that 
cated the abolition of the death penalty they were now about to witness the 
against heresy. He had expressed with commencement of the moat extraordi- 
greafc energy his private opinion, that nary tragedy which had ever been 
the ancient religion would perish if enacted.® The prophecy was indeed 
the machinery of persecution were a proof that the Prince could read the 
taken away; yet he now for the first future, but the sarcasm of the Presi- 
time seemed to hear or to heed the dent, that the remark had been made 
outcry of a whole nation, and to trem- in a tone of exultation,® was belied by 
bio at the soimd. Now that the die every action of the prophet’s life, 
had been oast, in accordance with the The fiat went forth. In the mar- 
ftounsels of his whole life — now that ket-place of every town and village ol 
the royal commands, often enigmatical the Netherlands, the Inquisition was 
and hesitating, were at last too dis- again formally proclaimed. Every 
tinct to be misconstrued, and too doubt which had hitherto existed as 
peremptory to be tampered with — the to the intention of the government 
President imagined the possibility of was swept away, 
delay. The health of the ancient Fri- No argument was thenceforward to 
sian had but recently permitted him be permissible as to the constitution- 
to resume his seat at the council-board, ality of the edicts — as to the compati- 
His presence there was but temporary, bility of their provisions with the pri- 
for he had received from Madrid the vileges of the land. The cry of a 
acceptance of his resignation, accom- people in its agony ascended to Heaven, 
panied with orders to discharge the The decree was answered with a howl 
duties of President^ until the arrival of execration. The flames of popular 
of his successor, Charles de Tisaacq. frenzy^ arose lurid and threatening 
Thus, in his own language, the Duchess above the house-tops of every town 
Was still obliged to rely for a season and village. The impending conflict 
‘^upon her ancient Palinurus”* — a could no longer be mistaken. The 
necessity far from agreeable to her, for awful tragedy which the great watqh- 
ehe had lost confidence in the pilot, man in the land had so long predict- 
It may be supposed that he was anxious ed, was seen sweeping solemnly and 
to smooth the troubled waters during steadily onward. The superstitious 
the brief period in which he was srill eyes of the age saw ominous indica- 
te be e^eposed to their fury; but he tions in the sky. Contending armies 
poured out oil of his eloquence in trampled the clouids; blood dropped 
vain. Nobody sustained his proposi- from heaven; the exterminating angel 
tions. The Duchess, although terrified rode upon the wind. 

the probable consequences, felt the There was almost a cessation of the 

^'Hopper, 6&, 60. • ** Quasi Uetus, gloriabundusquo.*’— Ibid. 

* Groan v. Prinsi, etc., i. 443. » “Depuia icelles publites par Isttres d« 

viglii, M, , 8. A. aux eveaques, cozuaulx at bonnes 

! yit, VigUV 4fi. villas, e’est chose mcroyable quelles fiammes 

• ^ Haterea,. U. 37. jacU la feu, d’auparavant ca^ souls las 
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wdtnary- bukshitiss ci mttkl^ Oom- 
tsmm Was paiWlyeed, Antw«r|^ «hdok 
ftfi wlt^ m earthquake. A ehasm 
tfeemed to open, in which her pro- 
tsperity and her very existetfce were to 
be for ever engulpheA The foreign 
merchants, manufacturers, and arti- 
sans, £ed from her ^tes aa if the 
plague was raging withm them. Thriv- 
ing eiftes were likely soon to be de- 
populated. The metropolitan heart of 
tb-e whole country was almost motion- 
iess.i 

Men high in authority sympathised 
with the general indignation. The 
Marquis Berghen, the younger Mans- 
feld, the Baron Montigny, openly re- 
fused to enforce the edicts within their 
governments. Men of eminence in- 
veighed boldly and bitterly against the 
tyranny of the government, and coun- 
selled disobedience'. The Netherland- 
ers, it was stoutly maintained, were 
not such senseless brutes as to be 
ignorant of the mutual relation of 
prince and people. They knew that 
the obligation of a king to his vassals 
was as sacred as the duties of the sub- 
jects to the sovereign.^ 

The four principal cities of Brabant 
first came forward in formal denuncia- 
tion of the outrage. An elaborate and 
conclusive document was drawn up 
in their name, and presented to the 
Regent.* It set forth that the recent 
proclamation violated many articles in 
the *^j<^ous entry.” That ancient 
constitution had circumscribed the 
power of the clergy, and the jealousy 
had been felt in old times aa much by 
the sovereign as the people. No eccle- 
Siastidal tribunal had therefore be«i 
allowed, excepting that of the Bishop 
of Oainbiraj^ whose jurisdiction waa 
expressly cclfened to three dasses of 
cases — ^tnose giWing out of marriages, 
testameidvaipad mortmains. 

It would be superfluous to dieouss 
the point at the present day, whether 
the directions to the inquisitors and 

^nioofcblL 68, Bor, 1. 84. 86. 

* Hopper, 62. 
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the pnbiication of the ediete conflicted 
with the ** joyous entrance.” To take 
a man from Mb house and btun him, 
after a krief preliminary examination, 
was clearly not to follow the letter and 
spirit of the Brabantine AadSers corpus, 
by which inviolability of domicile and 
regular trials were secured and sworn 
to by the monarch ; yet such had been 
the uniform practice of inquisitora 
throughout the country. The petition 
of the four cities was referred by the 
Regent to the Council of Brabant. 
Tiw chancellor, or president judge of 
that tribunal, was notorioudy corrupt 
— a creature of the Spanish govern- 
ment. His eflForts to sustain the policy 
of the administration were, however, 
vain. The Duchess order^ the ar- 
chives of the province to he^earched 
for precedents, and the co^bicl^to re- 
port upon the petition,^ Th#S|lie was 
too plain for argument or do^atisin, 
but the attempt wai^^made to take re- 
fuge in obscurity. The answer of the 
council was hesitating and equivocal.* 
The Duchess insisted upon a distinct 
and categorical answer to the four 
cities. Thus pressed, the Council of 
Brabant declared roundly that no in- 
quisition of any kind had ever existed 
in the provinces.* It was impossible 
that any other answer could be given, 
but Viglins, with his associates in the 
privy council, were extremely angry 
at the conclusion.^ The concession 
was, however, made, notwithstanding 
the bad example which, according to 
some persons, the victory thus ob- 
tained by so important a province 
would atford to the people lu the other 
parts of the country. Brabant was de- 
clared free of the Ihqulsition.* Mean- 
While the pamphlets, !^dMs> pa*‘ 
quile, knd <Aher wpuflat pi'bductions, 
Were multiplied. To u^ k Flemish ex- 
pressiou, they Ano^ed ^ streets. 
They were tailed nigf^y oh idl the 
great houses in Brussels.* Patriots 
were called hpon to strike; 8i>eak, r®* 
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di u»hi. Pmigenfc lampoona^ iia^MSsioned 
invectives, and easMiest feimoBstraaoeB, 
were throat into the httnds p£ the 
Duchess. The publications, they 
appeared, were greedily devoured by 
the people. “We are willing,” it was 
eaiil, in a remarkable letter to the 
King, “ to die for the Gospel, but we 
read therein, * Render unto Cfosar that 
which is Ctesar's, and unto God that 
which is God’s.' We thank God that 
our enemies themselves are oonapelled 
to bear witness to our piety and pa-, 
tience; so that it is a common saying, 
'He swears not, he is a Protestant; he 
is neither if fomicatornor a drunkard; 
he is of the new sect.' Yet, notwith- 
standing th^se testimonials to our cha- 
racter, no manner of punishment has 
been forgotten by which we can pos- 
sibly be chastised.”^ This statement 
of the morality of the Puritans of the 
Netherlands was the justification of 
martyrs — not the self-glorification of 
Pharisees. The fact was incontrovert- 
ible. Their tenets were rigid, but 
their Uvea were pure. They belonged 
generally to the middling and lower 
classes. They wore industrious arti- 
sans, who desired to live in the fear of 
Gud and in honour of their King. 
They were protected by nobles and 
gentlemen of high position, very many 
of whom came afterwards warmly to 
espouse the creed which at first they 
had only generously defended. Their 
whole character and position resem- 
bled, in many features, those of the 
English Puritans, who, three quarters 
of a centu^ afterwards, fled for refuge 
to the Dutch Republic, and thence 
departed to establiis^ the American 
Ijepublic. The difference was, that 
tbe Netherlanders were exposed to a 
longer persecution, and a far more in- 
tenge martyrdom. 


Towards.tJ^ end of the year (1565) 
^hich was dosing in such universal 
gloom, the contemporary dirooicles 
we enliven^ with a fitful gleam of 
fUTiBhine. The light enlivens only the 
ttiore elevated tiegions of the iPtemish 
world, but4i & pathetic to catch a 
g umpae el thbee nobles, many of whose 

^ * Archtres et Om®- 

81»oudamse, 1. 481. §e hi Baits If S. 


lives were to be so h<s*oic, and whose 
destinies so tragic, amid the shadows 
projected by coming evil they still 
found time for the chivalrous festivals 
of their land and epoch. A splendid 
tournament was held at the Chateau 
d’Antoing to celebrate the nuptials of 
Baron Montigny with the daughter of 
Prince d’Espinoy. Orange, Horn, and 
Hoogstraaten were the challengers, and 
maintained themselves victoriously 
against all comers, Egmont and other 
distinguished knights being among the 
number.* 

Thus brilliantly and gaily moved 
the first hours of that marriage which 
before six months had fled was to be 
so darkly terminated. The doom 
which awaited the chivalrous bride- 
groom in the dungeon of Simancas was 
ere long to be recorded in one of the 
foulest chapters of Philip’s tyranny. , 

A still more elaborate marriage-fes- 
tival, of which the hero was, at a later 
day, to exercise a most decisive influ- 
ence over the fortunes of the land, 
was celebrated at Brussels before the 
close of the year. It will be remem- 
bered that Alexander, Prince of Parma, 
had accompanied Egmont on his return 
from Spain in the month of April. 
The Duchess had been delighted with 
the appearance of her son, then twenty 
years of age, but already an accom- 
plished cavalier. She h^ expressed 
her especial pleasure in finding him so 
thoroughly a Spaniard “in mannei*, 
costume, and conversation,” that it 
could not be supposed ho had ever 
visited any other land, or spoken aiiy 
oiHier tongue than that of Spain. ^ 

The nobles of the Flemish court did 
not participate in the mother’s enthu- 
siasm. It could not be denied that he 
was a handsome and gallant young 
prince; but his arrogance was so in- 
tolerable as to dig^*^ ’©v'en those most 
disposed to pay homage to Margaret’s 
son. He kept himself mainly in 
haughty retirement, dined habitially 
alone in his own apartments, and 
scarcely honoured any of the gentle- 
men of the Netherlands with his 
notice.* Even Egmont, to whose care 

s Oonrespondanoe de If., L. SM. 
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he h£uX Ueen especially recommended 
hv Phihp, was sliglitei If, oooasioii- 
afly, he honoured one or two of the 
seigniors with an invitation to his 
table, he sat alone in solemn state at 
the head of the board, wliile the guests, 
to whom he scarcely vouchsafed a 
syllable, were placed on stools without 
backs, below the salt.^ Such insolence, 
it may be supposed, was sufficiently 
galling to men of the proud character, 
but somewhat reckless demeanour, 
which distinguished the Netherland 
aristocracy. After a short time they 
held themselves aloof, thinking it suf- 
ficient to endure such airs from Philip. 
The Duchess at first encouraged the 
young Prince in his haughtiness, but 
soon became sad, as she witnessed its 
effects. It was the universal opinion 
that the young Prince was a mere 
compound of pride and emptiness. 

There is nothing at all in the man,” ^ 
said Chantonnay. Certainly the ex- 
pression was not a fortunate one. Time 
was to shew that there was more in 
the man than in all the governors de- 
spatched successively by Philip to the 
Netherlands; but the proof was to be 
deferred to a later epoch. Meantime, 
his mother was occupied, and exceed- 
ingly perplexed with his approaching 
nuptials. He had been affianced early 
in the year to the Princess Donna 
Maria of Portugal. « It was found ne- 
cessary, therefore, to send a fleet of 
severed vessels to Lisbon, to fetch the 
bride to the Netherlands,* the wedding 
being appointed to take place in Brus- 
sels. This expense alone was consi- 
derable, and the preparations for ban- 
quets, jousts, and other festivities, 
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were likewise undertaken on so mag^ii- 
fiicent a scale that the Duke, her hus- 
band, was offended at MargarePs extra- 
vagance^^ The people, by whom she 
was not beloved? commented bitterly 
on the prodigalities which they were 
witnessing in a period of dearth and 
trouble.*^ Many of the nobles mocked 
at her perplexity. To crown the whole, 
the young Prince was so obliging as to 
express the hope, in his mother’s hear- 
ing, that the bridle fleet, then on its 
way from Portugal, might sink with 
all it contained, to the bottom of the 
sea.^ 

The poor DucheSa was infinitely 
chagrined by all these circumstancea. 
The insane and outrageous ex- 
penses”® in which the nuptials had 
involved her, the rebukes of her hus- 
band, the sneers of the seigniors, the 
undutiful epigrams of her son, the 
ridicule of the people, affected her 
spirits to such a degree, harassed as 
she was with grave matters of state, 
that she kept her rooms for da)^s to- 
gether, weepings, hour after hour, in 
the most piteous manner. Her distresn 
was the town talk;® nevertheless, the 
fleet arrived in the autumn, and brought 
the youthful Maria to the provinces. 
This young lady, if the faithful histo- 
riographer of the Famese house is to 
be credited, was the paragon of prin- 
cesses.^® She was the daughter of Prince 
Edward, and granddaughter of John 
the Third. She was young and beau- 
tiful; she could talk both Latin and 
Greek, besides being well versed in 
philosophy, mathematics, and theo- 
logy.^i She had the Scriptures at her 
tongue’s end, both the old dispensation 


^ Papiers d’Etat, ix. 224.—** Au has boult 
de la table snr scabeaux." 

* Qrben v. Prinst., 4|^ivea, eto., i. 894. 
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taer.” 
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tmd the new,, n-tid could quote froni 
the fathers with the promptness of a 
bishop. She was so 6trictly orthodox 
that, on being compelled by stress of 
weather to land in England, she de- 
clined all communication with Queen 
Elizabeth, on account of her heresy. 
She was so eminently chaste that she 
could neither read the sonnets of Pe- 
trarch, nor lean on the arm of a gentle- 
man.^ Her delicacy upon such points 
was, indeed, carried to such excess, 
that \ipon one occasion when the ship 
which was bringing her to the Nether- 
lands was discovered to be burning, 
she rebuked a rude fellow who came 
forward to save her life, assunng him 
that there was less contamination in 
the touch of fire than in that of man.* 
Fortunately, the flames were extin- 
guished, and the Phoenix of Portugal 
was permitted to descend, unbumed, 
upon the bleak shores of Flanders. 

The occasion, notwithstanding the 
recent tears of the Duchess, and the 
aiTogance of the Prince, was the signal 
for much festivity among the courtiers 
of Brusaola, It was also the epoch 
from wliich movements of a secret and 
important character were to be dated. 
The chevaliers of the Fleece were as- 
Bembled, and Viglius pronounced be- 
fore them one of his most classical 
orations. He had a good deal to say 
concerning the private adventures of 
Saint Andrew, patron of the Order, 
and went into some details of a con- 
versation which that venerated person- 
age hod once held with the proconsul 
-^geas.^* The moral which he deduced 
from his narrative was the necessity of 
union among the ma^atea for the 
uiaintenance of the Ca^olic faith; the 
nubility and the Church being the two 
colupana upon which the whole social 
j^abric reposed.^ It is to be feared that 
President became rather prosy 
upon the oceasic^. Perhaps his homily, 
those of the fictitiouB Archbishop 
n* Qranado^ began to smack of the 
apoplexy from which be had so re- 
^ntly e scaped. Perhaps, the meeting 



being one of hilarity, the younger 
nobles became restive under the in- 
fliction 6f a very long and very solemn 
harangue. At any rate, as the meet- 
ing broke up, there was a good deal of 
jesting on the subject. De Hammes, 
commonly called “ Toison d’Or,” coun- 
cillor and king-at-arms of the Order, 
said that the President had been see- 
ing visions and talking with Saint 
Andrew in a dream. Marquis Ber- 
ghen asked for the source whence he 
had derived such intimate acquaint- 
ance with the ideas of the Saint. The 
President took these remarks rather 
testily, and, from trifling, the company 
became soon earnestly engaged in a 
warm discussion of the agitating topics 
of the day. It soon became evident to 
Viglius that De Hammes and others of 
his comrades had been dealing with 
dangerous things. He began shrewdly 
to suspect that the popular heresy was 
rapidly extending into higher regions; 
but it was not the President alone who 
discovered how widely the contamina- 
tion was spreading. The meeting, the 
accidental small talk, which had passed 
so swiftly from gaiety to gravity, the 
rapid exchange of ideas, and the free- 
masonry by which intelligence upon 
forbidden topics had been mutually 
conveyed, became events of historieal 
importance. Interviews between nobles, 
who, in the course of the festivities 
produced by the Montigny and Parma 
marriages, had discovered that they 
entertained a secret similarity of senti- 
ment upon vital questions, became of 
frequent occurrence.® The result to 
which such conferences led will be nar- 
rated in the following chapter. 

Meantime, upon the 11 Hi November 
1565, the marriage of Prince Alexander 
and Donna Maria was celebrated with 
great solemnity by the Archbishop of 
Cambray, in the chapel of the Court at 
Brussels, On the following Sunday the 
wedding banquet was held in the great 
hdl,whipre, ten yearspreviouriy, the me- 
morable abdication of the bridegi^ni’i 
imperial grondfatherhad taken place. 

» Vit. Vfelii, 44. 
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The> wi^la w«re' agAiot h^ng the 
iM^aifioezit tapestry o€ Gdcteon, .while 
^e knights of the Fleece, with all tbe 
o^er grandees of the land, were assem* 
bled to grace the spectacle.^ The King 
was represented by hie envoy in Eng- 
land, Don Guzman De Silva, who came 
to Bmesels for the occasion, and who 
had been selected for this duty be- 
cause^j according to Annenteros, “ho 
wafi» endowed, beside his prudence, 
with BO much witty gracefulness with 
ladles in matters of pastime and enter- 
tainment."® Early in the month of 
December, a famous tournament was 
held in the great market- placp of 
Brussels, lAe Duke of Parma, the Duke 
jpf A^chot, and Ck>\mt Egmont being 
judges of the jousts. Count Mansfeld 
was the challenger, assisted by his son 
Charles, celebrated among the gentry 
of the land for his dexterity in such 
sports. To Count Charles was awarded 
upon this occasion the silver cup 


fron^ the lady of the Count 

Bopsu received the prize for breaking 
best.his lances; the Seigneur de Beau- 
voir for the most splendid enttauco; 
Count Louis, of Nassau, for having 
borne himself most gallantly in the 
mtUe. On the same evening the 
nobles, together with the "^dal pair, 
were entertained at a i^l|lraid sup- 
per given by the city of Brussels in 
the magnificent Hdtel de Ville. On 
this occasion the prizes, gained at the 
tournament were distributed, amid 
the applause and hilarity of all the 
revellers.* 

Thus, with banquet, tourney, and 
merry marriage beds, with gaiety gild- 
ing the surface of society, while a 
de^y hatred to the Inquisition waa 
eating intO' the heart of the nation, 
and while the fires of civil war were 
already kindling, of which no living 
man was destined to witness the ex- 
tinction, ended the yekr Ifififi. 
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found^bnB of the Coiippdmise were rirtue or g^lantry of othefs, as do 
defixkitely 2aid.^ A docntnent was nlanynobleswho,haviiigiteitIieragraiQ 
afterwards drawn up, which was dr* of v^ue in their souls nor a drop of 
culated for signatures in early wisdom in their brains, are entirely 
part of 1566. It is, therefore, a .mis- useless to their country I Yet there 
take to suppose that this memorable are such men, who, because their an- 
paper was simultaneously signed and cestors hafe done some valorous deed, 
sworn to at any solemn scene like that think themselves fit to direct the ma- 
of the dedaration of Amtt’ican Inde- chinery of a whol^. country, having 
pendence, or like some of the subse- from their youth Isltvted nothing but 
quent transactions in the Netherland to dance and to spin like weathercocks 
revolt arranged purposely for dramatic with their heads as wqU as their heels." ‘ 
effect. Seyeral copies of the Compro- Certainly SainteAldogondehadlearned 
tnise were passed secretly from hand other lessons than these, He was one 
to hand, and in the course of two of the many-sided men whp recalled 
months some two thousand signatures the symmetry of antique patiiti^j^. He 
had been obtained.^ The original copy was a poet of much vigour and hnagi- 
bore but three names, those of Bre- nation, a prose writer whose style was 
derode, Charles de Mansfeld, and Louis surpassed by that of none of his con' 
of Nassau.** The composition of the temporaries, a diplomatist in whose 
paper is usually ascribed to Sainte ta;bt and delicacy ’William of Orange 
Aldegonde, although tbe fact is not afterwards reposed in the most diffi- 
indisputable.^ At any rate, it is very cult and important negotiations, an 
certain that he was one of the origi- orator whose discourses on many great 
nators and main supporters of the public occasions attracted the atton- 
famous league. tion of Europe, a soldier whose bravery 

Sainte Aldegonde was one of the was tq bo attested afterwards on many 
most accomplished men of his age. a well-fought field; a theologian so 
He was of ancient nobility, as he skilful in ^e polemics of divinity, 
proved by an abundance of historical that, as it will hereafter appear, ho 
heraldic evidence, in answer to a scurri- was more th|in a match for a bench of 
lous pamphlet in which he had been bishops upon their own ground ; and a 
accused, among other delinquencies, of scholar so accomplished, that, besides 
having sprung from plebeian blood, speaking and writing the classical and 
Having established ms “extraction several modem languages with facility, 
from tme and “ancient gentlemen of he had also translated for popular use 
Savoy, paternally and maternally,” he the Psalms of David into vernacular 
rebuked his assailants in manly strain. ve«Je, and at a very late period of his 
“Even had it been that I was with- life was requested by the states-genoral 
out nobility «|j|birth,” said he, “I of the republic to translate aU the 
should be non^the less or more a Scriptures — a work, the fulfilment of 
virtuous or honest man; noroan any which was prevent^ by his dea^. 
ohe reproach me with having failed in .A passionate foe to the Ipquisitjy 
the point of honour or du^. What and to all the abuses of- the 
greater foUy than to boa^ of the Church, an ardent defender of 
iThis appears from the seoteoce pro- 1668 k 1672. Chombrs deii Cct^tes, 
nouuMd agafaut de Hammta (Toisin dlOr) in the Brussels Archives. • ' 
by the Blood-Council on the IHh May 1(J68. * Correspondonoe do Philippe 11., 1. 

d*avoir este ung des autheurs de la • Archives ot Oorreimondju^ ii- • 
soditienst efc perdcieuse coDSjnratioilQ et ligue * Groon v, Priatt,, AroWwi et Oom«i>on- 
de«06nfedem(qu11s appelleot Ooinpromis) dano& il. 18. 
et dioellfi premiewnent avoir jecto les fonde- • Biponse on libelTe 

mexsi h la ibtttaine do £|pa, avoeq W Oompto publi6contre Hoiiaeignei^w ° 

lioys de Nassau H aultres et a^rds environ et intitule liettrss 
le jmciede'Deceinbee l565, Todlesteia signe patiiote^ eto.— Faicte 
etiMre ea eeste viUd de BvuAbUo'en sa gonde. Anvers: ch<^GMvih W 
atthra etlndidei'plusieui:* 167^^ 
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liberty, it must be Emitted :^at he 
partook also of the tyi*aiim<5ar Sjttrit bf 
Oalviniem. He never rose to tM lofty 
heights to which the spirit of the g^at 
founder of the commonwealth was 
destined to Soar, but denounced the 
great principle of religious liberty for 
all conscienceB as g^ess. He was 
now twenty-eight years of age, having 
been bom in the same year with his 
friend Louis of Nassau. His device, 
Repos aillews^'^ finely typified the 
restless, agitated and laborious life to 
which he was destined. 

That other distinguished leader of 
the newly-fomied league, Count Louis, 
was a true knight of the olden time, 
the very mirror of chivalry. Gentle, 
generous, pious; making use, in his 
tent before the battle, of the prayers 
^vhich his mother sent him from the 
home of his childhood,® yet fiery in 
the field as an ancient crusader--^o- 
ing the work of general and soldier 
with desperate valour and against any 
numbers — cheerful and steadfast un- 
ilerall reverses, witty and jocund in 
Bocial intercourse, animating with his 
unceasing spirits the graver and more 
toreboding soul of his brother ; he was 
the man to whom the eyes of the most 
ardent among the Netherlandlieform- 
ers were turned at this early epoch, 
the trusty staff upon which the ^eat 
i’rince of Orange was to lean till it 
was broken. As gay as Brederode, he 
was unstained by his vices, and exer- 
cised a boundless influence over that 
reckless personage, who often protested 
that he would “ die a poor soldier at 
liis feet.’'^ The career of Louis was 
destined to be short, if reckoned by 
y^rs; but if by events, it was/ to at- 
almost a patriarchal length. At 
the age of nineteen he had taken p^ 
the battle (rfE St Quentin, and when 
once the w£w of freedom opened, his 
»word was never to be sWthed. His 
pys were filled with life, and when 
fell into kia Tjloody but unknown 
grave, he was to leave a nime as dis- 
^guished loir, liereio valour Wd utt- 
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tiring ^ergy as for spotless integrity. 
He Wfe shaall of stature, but well 
formed*; athletic in all knightly exer- 
cises, with agreeable features, a dark 
laughing eye, close-clipped brown hair, 
and a peaked beard. 

“Golden Fleece,” as Nicolas da 
Hammes was universally denominat- 
ed, was the illegitimate scion of a 
noble house. ^ He was one of the 
most active of the early adherents to 
the league, kept the list of signers in 
his possession, and scoured the country 
daily to procure new confederates.® 
At the public preachings of the re- 
formed religion, which soon after this 
epoch broke forth throughout the 
Netherlands as by a common impulse, 
he made himself conspicuous. He 
was accused of wearing, on such occa- 
sions, the ensigns of the Fleece about 
his neck, in order to induce ignorant 
people to believe that they might 
themselves legally follow, when they 
perceived a member of that illustrious 
fraternity to be leading the way.* As 
De Hammes w’as only an official or 
servant of that Order, but not a com- 
panion, the seduction of the lieges by 
such false pretences was reckoned 
among the most heinous of his 
offences. He was fierce in his hos- 
tility to the government, one of those 
fiery spirits whose premature zeal 
was prejudicial to the cause of liberty, 
and disheartening to the cautious pa- 
triotism of Orange. He was for 
smiting at once the gigantic atrocity 
of the Spanish dominion, without 
waiting for the forging of the weapons 
by which the blows were to be dealt. 
He forgot Uiat men and money were 
as necessary as wrath, in a contest 
with the most tremendous despotism 
of the world. “ They wish,” he wrote 
to Count Louis, “that we ^ouldmeet 
these hungry wolves with remon- 
strances, using gentle words, while 
they are burning and cutting off 
hea^. Bo it 80 then. Let 'u8 take 
the pen — let them take the swor^. 
For them deeds, for us woids. We 

* Ctorx^^ndaaoe de FliUippe 1 880 f 
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ifthfvU w«p, they will laugh, 
liOPd he praised for all ; but I cannot 
write this without tears/** This ner- 
vous language painted tlw situation 
and the character of the writer. 

As for Charles Mansfeld, he soon 
fell away from the league which he 
had embraced originally with excessive 
ardour.* 

By the influence of the leaders 
many signatures were obtained during 
the first two months of the year. The 
language of the document was such 
that patriotic Catholics could sign it 
as honestly as Protestants. It in- 
veighed bitterly against the tyranny 
of “a heap of strangers,** who, in- 
fluenced only by private avarice and 
ambition, were making use of an 
affected zeal for the Catholic religion, 
to persuade the King into a violation 
of his oaths. It denounced the re- 
fusal to mitigate the severity of the 
edicts. It declared the Inquisition, 
which it seemed the intention of go- 
vernment to fix permanently upon 
them, as "iniquitous, contrary to all 
lawB^ human and divine, suipassing 
the ^eatest barbarism which was ever 
practised by tyrants, and as redouhd- 
ing to the dishonour of Gfod and to 
the total desolation of the country.*' 
The signers protested, therefore, that 
" having a due regard to their duties 
as faithful vassals of his Majesty, and 
especially as noblemen — and in order 
not to be deprived of their estates 
and their lives by those who, under 
pretext of religion, wished to enrich 
themselves by plunder and murder,” 
they had bound themselves to each 
other by holy covenant and solemn 
oaih to resist the Inquisition. They 
mutually promised to oppose It in 
eveiy shape, open or covent* under 
whatever mask it might assume, 
whether bearing the name of Inquisi- 
tibn, placard, or edict, "and to extir- 
I pate and eradicate the thing in any 

V. PriHst, Archives, etc!, li. 8<i, 37, 
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Ihs letter is pub- 


form, as the mcither of all iniquity 
and disorder.*’ Tbeyqprotested befoi'e 
God and man, that they would at* 
tempt nothing to the dishonour of 
the Lord or to the diminution of the 
King’s grandeur, majesty, or domi- 
nion. They declared, on &e contrary, 
an honest purpose to "m^ntain the 
monarch in his estate, and to suppress 
all seditions, tumults, monopolies, and 
factions.” They en^ged to preserve 
their confederation, thus formed, for 
ever inviolable, and to permit none 
of its members to be persecuted in 
any manner, in body or goods, by 
any proceeding founded on the In- 
quisition, the ediots, or the^ present 
league.® 

It will be seen, therefore, that the 
Compromise was in its origin, a 
covenant of nobles, It was directed 
against the foreign influence by which 
the Netherlands were exclusively 
governed, and against the Inquisition, 
whether Papal, Episcopal, or by edict 
There is no doubt that the country 
was controlled entirely by Spanish 
masters, and that it was intended to 
reduce the ancient liberty of the 
Netherlands into subjection to a junti 
of foreigners sitting at Madrid. No- 
thing more legitimate could be ima- 
gined than a constitutional resistance 
to such a policy. 

The Prince of Orange had not been 
consulted as to the formation of tlie 
league.* It was sufRcientdy obvious 
to its founders that his cauUous mind 
would find much to censure in the 
movement. His sentiments with 
re^d to Ijhe Inquisition and the 
edicts were certai^y known to all 
men. In the beginning of this year, too, 
he bad addressed a remarkable letter^ 
to the Duchess, in answer to her limt- 
tsn commands to cause tiio Council of 
Trent, the Inquisition,, and the ediots, 
in acoordaner with the i«eent com- 
mands of the King, to be publisfae*! 
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uid eixiSorc^^tiitoug^<mt:.^^ goyeim* question of the Beformation forced 
ment ^itJtiQUgh Ms odvico on ilie itself, not only^as a pcditioal, but as a 
aubjeot had .not bean a^ed, he ex* morM problem up<nt ium^ wMch^hefelt 
pressed his seBse of obli^tion to that ^ could not much longer neglect 
speak his mind ^ the subject, prer instead of solving, 
ferring the hazard of bang censured Such were the opinions of Orange, 
for his remonstrmce, to tlmt of in* He could not; however, safely entrust 
curring the suspicion of connivance the sacred interests of a common* 
at the desolation of the land by his wealth to such hands as ^ose of 
silence. He left the qu^tion of re* Brederode — however deeply that en- 
formation in ecclesiastical morals un* timsiastic personage might drink the 
touched, 88 not belonging to his health of “ Younker William,” as ho 
vocation. As to the Inquisition, he affectionately denominated the Prince 
most distinctly informed her highness — or to “ Golden Fleece,” or to 
that the hope which still lingered in Charles Mansfeld, or to that younger 
the popular mind of escaping the wild boar of Ardennes, Kobe^ de la 
permanent establishment of that in- March. In his brother and in Sainte 
atitution, hod alone prevented the Aldegonde he had confidence, but he 
utter depopulation of the counti^, did not exercise over them that con- 
with entire subversion of its commer- trol which he afterwards acquired, 
cial and manufacturing industry. With His conduct towards the confederacy 
regard to the edicts he temperately was imitated in the main by the other 
but forcibly, expressed the opinion great noblea The covenanters never 
that it was very hard to enforce those expected to obtain the signatures of 
placards now in their rigour, when the such men as Orange, Egmont, Horn, 
people were exasperated, and the Meghem, Berghen, or Montigny, nor 
misery universal, inasmuch os they were those eminent personages ever 
had frequently been modified on for- accused of having signed the Com- 
mer occasions. The King, he said, promise, although some of them were 
could gain nothing but difficulty for afterwards charged with having pro* 
himself, and would be sure to lose the tected those who did affix their names 
affection of his subjects by renewing to the document. The confederates 
the edicts, strengthening the Inquisi* were originally found among the lesser 
tion, and proceeding to fresh execu* nobles. Of these some were sincere 
tions, at a time '^en the people, Catholics, who loved the ancient 
moved by the .example of their neigh- Cffiuroh but bated the Inquisition; 
hours, were naturally inolined to some were fierce Calvinists or deter- 
novelty. Moreover, when by reason mined Lutherans; some were troublous 
of the daify-increasing prices of grain and adventurous spirits, men of broken 
s famine was impending over the fortunes, extravagant habits, and 
«nd, no moment could be boundless desires, who no doubt 

chosen to enforce such a policy. In thought that the broad lands of the 
conclusion, ba observed, that he was Church, with their stately abbeys, 
dt all times desirous do obey the would furnish much more fitting 
^miuands ^of, his Majesty and her homes and revenues for gallant gen- 
highness, and to dischaige the duties tlemen than for lazy monks.^ All 
" a good The use of were young, few had any prudence or 

the latt^ term ia tomarkablei as conduct, and the history of the league 
l^arking an j^ch m ^e history of more than justified the disapproba- 
the Prince’s A year before he tion of Orange. The nobles tiiui 

Ifoffld CathoUc, W traded together, a^ieved Wte by 

was during ;tbis year tiiot bis mind tfieir confw?a<y* ftliey disffW^ .a 
to )»8 tborooghly pervaded by great cause by their orgies^ almost 
dcfiW,* 'ana' that the great tuineft^ it by their waA 

I Fentuf ysyinlfg^ 
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whw til® rope of sand wbioh . they the royal edicts. Already the Prince 
had twiated lell asunder, the people had organised that system i)f espionage 
bad gained nothing and the gentry upon Philip, by which the champion of 
had almost lost the confidence of the his country was so long able to circum- 
aation. These Temarks apply to ^e vent its d^pot. The King left letters 
mass of the confederates and to carefully locked in his desk at night, 
some of the leaders. Louis of Nassau and unseen hands had forwarded copies 
and Sainte Aldegonde were ever ho- of them to William of Orange before 
noured and trusM as they deserved, the morning. He left memoranda in 
Although the language of the Com- his pockets on retiring to bed, and 
promise spoke of the leaguers as nobles, exact transcripts of those papers found 
yet the document was circulated among their way, likewise, ere he rose,’^ to the 
burghers and merchants also, many of same watchman in the Netherlands 
whom, according to the satirical re- No doubt that an inclination for poli 
mark of a Netherland Catholic, may tical intrigue was a prominent charac- 
have been influenced by the desire of teristio of the Prince, and a blemish 
writing their names in such aristocra- upon the purity of his morai nature, 
tic company, and some of whom were yet the dissimulating policy jQkE his age 
destined to expiate such vainglory upon Im had mastered ordy thiiMul mi^ 
the eoafibld.^ accomplish the noblest .^fs^qdiases to 

With such associates, therefore, the which a great and good^ wn ^aan de- 
profound and anxious mind of Orange vote his life — the pswiwetion of the 
could have little in common. Con- liberty and the r^lig^ a whole 
fidenoe expanding as the number in- people 

creased, their audacity and turbulence intrig^j^Bn a n.ar- 

grew with the growth of the leii^a. ro%i|pi|SiMd#ioD, and it was only 
The language at their wild banquets was ari» tM he became Philip’s 

as hot as the wine which confused their ,|ipber, instead of falling at cmce, like 
heads; yet the Prince knew that ther^ijbmany great persou^es, a blind amJ 
was rarely a festival in which there dip - infatuated, victim. No doubt his pur. 
not sit some calm, temperate SpanyAf; veyors of secret information were often 
watching with quiet eye and cooj^ain destined fearfully to atone for their 
the extravagant demeanour, anddisten- contraband commerce, but jthey who 
ing with composure to the dangerous trade in treason must e:i^ect to pay 
avowals or bravadoes of these revel- the penalty of their traffic, 
lers, with the purpose of transmitting . Although, therefore^ the great nobles 
a record of their language or demon- held themselves aloof from the oonft^ 
strations to the inmo^ sanctuary of deraoy, yet many of them gave unequi- 
Philip's cabinet a^ The vocal signs of weir dissent from the 

Prinpe knew, too, King was policy adopted by goverumeotJ Har- 

,veiy sincere in his detenm^ation to quis Beignen wrote to the Duchess, 
maintain the Incpisition, howeveii||||^ his posts, on the ground; of 

tory his rnnrnriin[;riTni|Tht njrnr Tfff mjMirliihilitj- to execute. the iaten^ 
was well aware that an armed force | ofwe King in the matterof religioh* 
might be expected ere long to support Meghem replied to the same /summ^ 
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s ** Lea &isant seoir le plus souvent au 
plus bew de leun tables par une oourtoise 
zoe^te de faire que nous avons de coresser 
; sy tost qus le vin estoit mpute 
de nos seigneurs et gentllshommes 
Ubrement k tour aocouatumee 
ae tbutes ^t^sMk dasoouvrant par grande 
simplesse oe qu’ito avoient on. cosur, sans 
•Qiuid4rsir*sMiB oes sstOTent<a tours 

lesquels demea>aa8 tougiourS ea cer- 
velto notoyent ffitigenunent Is prcpot des 
coUvin^ jusques a remarquer leunr oou- 
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by a similar letter, ligment asstxred 
her that be .would have placed his 
^cas in the King’s hands in Spain, 
eould he have foreseen 'that his Ma- 
jesty would form such resolutions as 
had now been proclaimed. The senti- 
ments of Orange were avowed in the 
letter to which we have already alluded. 
His opinions were shared by Montigny, 
Culemburg, and many others. The 
Duchess was also almost reduced to 
desperation. The condition of the 
country was frightful. The most de- 
termined loyalists, such as Berlaymont, 
Vigliua, and Hopper, advised her not 
to mention the name of inquisition in 
a conference which she was obliged to 
hold with a deputation from Antwerp.^ 
She feared, all feared, to pronounce the 
hated word. She wrote despairing 
letters to Philip, describing the condi- 
tion of the land and her own agony in 
the gloomiest colours. Since the arrival 
of the roysd orders, she said, things 
had gone from bad to worse. The 
King had been ill advised. It was use- 
less to tell the people that the Inquisi- 
tion had always existed in the pro- 
vinces. They maintained that it was 
a novelty; that the institution was a 
more rigorous one than the Spanish 
Inquisition, which, said Margaret, “was 
most odiouS) as the King knew.”* It 
was utteriy impossible to carry the 
edicts into execution. Nearly jdl the 
governors of provinces bad told her 
plainly that they would not help to 
bum fifty or sixty thousand Nether- 
Wders.* Thus bitterly did Margaret 
of Parma bewail the royal decree; not 
that she had any sympathy for the 
victims, but because she felt the in- 
oreasing dagger to the executioner. 
One of two things it was now neces- 
aary to decide upon,— concession or 
compulsion. Meantime, while 
Philip i^as.slowly and secretly makii^ 
his levi^ts, his eister,.aB w^ as his 
people, 'uraa cm rack. Of all the 
o^i^ors, one was placed in so 
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painful a position as E^ont. His 
military reputation and his popularity 
made him too important a personags 
to be slighted, yet he was deeply mor- 
tified at the lamentable mistake which 
he had committed, He now averred 
riiat he would never take arms againM 
the King, but that he would go where 
man should never see him more.^ 

Such was the condition of the nobles, 
greater and less. That of the people 
could not well be worse. Famine 
reigned in the land.*^ Emigration, 
caused not by over-population, but by 
persecution, was fast weakening the 
country. It was no wonder that not 
only foreign merchants should be scared 
from the great commercial cities by the 
approaching disorders, but that every 
industrious artisan who could find the 
means of escape should seek refuge 
among strangers, wherever an asylum 
could be found. That asylum was 
afforded by Protestant England, who 
received these intelligent and unfor- 
tunate wanderers with cordiality, and 
learned with eagerness the lessons in 
mechanical skill which they had to 
teach. Already there were thirty 
thousand emigrant Netherlanders es- 
tablished in Sandwich, Norwich, and 
other places, assigned to them by Eliza- 
l^th.® It had always, however, been 
made a condition of the liberty granted 
to these foreigners for practising their 
handiwork, that each house should em- 
ploy at least one English apprentice.^ 
“ Thus,” said a Walloon historian, 
splenetically, “ by this regulation, and 
by means of heavy duties on foreign 
manufactures, have the English built 
up their owiLfabrica and prohibited 
those of the Netherlands. Thus have 
they drawn over to their own country 
our skilful artisans to practise their in- 
dustry, not at home but abroad, and 
our poor people are losing the means 
of earning their livelihood. Thus has 
cloth-maJ^g, Bilk-nmking, and the art 
of dyeing declined in this country, and 

V Beuoin de Vrauoe, MS. — “Et affin da 
ftilre croistre eels meeaters ei arUfiooi ea 
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vvoiild, have been quite extingnished 
out by our wise countervailing edicts.’’^ 
The writer, who derived most of hie 
materials and his wisdom from the 
papers of Councillor d’Assonleville, 
could hardly doubt ihat the persecu- 
tion to which these indusirioua .arti- 
sans, whose mifierings he affected to 
deplore, had been subjected, must have 
had something to do with their expa- 
triation; but he preferred to ascribe 
it wholly to the protective system 
adopted by England. In this he fol- 
lowed the opinion of his preceptor. 
** For a long time,” said Assonleville, 
“ the Netherlands have been the Indies 
to England; and as long os she has 
them, she needs no other. The French 
try to Buprise our fortresses and cities: 
the English make war upon our wealth 
and upon the purses of the people.” ® 
Whatever the cause, however, the cur- 
rent of trade was already turned. The 
cloth-making of England was alrjaady 
gaining prepondenmce over that of the 
provinces. Vessels now went every 
week from Sandwich to Antwerp, laden 
with silk, satin, and cloth, manufac- 
tured in England, while as many, but 
a few years before, had borne the 
Flemish fabrics of the same nature 
from Antwerp to England.’* 

It might be supposed by disint^ 
rested judges that persecution was at 
the bottom of this change in commerce. 
The Prince of Orange estimated that 
up to this period fifty thousand persons 
in the provinces had be«i put to death 
in obedience to the edicts. He was a 
moderate man, and accustomed to 
weigh his words. As a new impulse 
bad been given to the system of 
butchery— as it was now sufficiently 
plain that if the father had chastised 
his people with a scourge, the son held 
a whip of scorpions ” ® — ^as the edicts 
were to be enforced with renewed 
vigour — it was natural that commerce 
aiid manufactures should make their 
escape out of a doomed land as soon 
as possible/ whatever system of tariffs 
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might be adopted by n^hbouring na* 
ticms. 

A new st^ had been resolved upon 
early in the month of March by the 
confederates. ‘ A petrtion, or ** Re- 
quest,” was drawn up, which was to 
presented to the Duchess Regent in 
a formal manner by a laige number 
of gentlemen belonging to the league. 
This movement was so grave, and like- 
ly to be follow^ by such formidable 
results, that it seemed absolutely ne- 
cessary for Orange and his friend to 
take some previous cognisance of it 
before it was finally arranged. The 
Prince had no power, nor was there 
any reason why he should have the in- 
clination, to prevent the measure, but 
he felt it his duty to do what be could 
to control the vehemence of the men 
who were moving so rashly forward, 
and to take from their manifesto, as 
much as possible, the character of a 
menace. 


For this end, a meeting, ostensibly 
for social purposes and ** good cheer,” 
was held, in the middle of March, at 
Breda, and afterwards adjourned to 
Hoogatraaten. To these conferences 
Orange invited Egmont, Horn, Hoog* 
straaten, Berghen, Meghem, Montigny, 
and other great nobles. Brederode, 
Tholouse, Boxtel, and other members 
of the league, were also present.^ The 
object of the Prince in thus assembling 
his own immediate associates, gover- 
nors of provinces, and knights of the 
Fleece, as well as some of the leading 
members of the league, was, twofold. 
It had long been his opinion that a 
temperate and loyal movement was 
still possible, by whi(^ the impending 
convulsions might be ay^ed The 
line of policy which lie had marked 
out required the assent of the mag- 
nates of the land, and looked toward? 
the oonvooatic«i of the staj^a-gencraL 
It was natural ihaJt he should indulge 


in the hope of being seoeaded by the 
men who were in the s^ipe political 
and social station with tomself. 

♦ Groen v ;^inat., Archive^ 

Bqq. Correspoudonce do Phffipjpe *- A 
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although CaUioUes, hated the Inquiai- 
fcion. Ab Vigiiua pathetically exclaim- 
ed, ''Saint Paul himself would have 
been unable to persuade these men 
that good fruit was to be gaibered 
irom the Inquisition in the cause of 
religion."^ ^int Paul could hardly 
be expected to reappear on earth for 
such a purpose. Meantime, the argu- 
ments of the learned President had 
proved powerless, either to convince 
the nobles that the institution was 
laudable, or to obtain from the Duchess 
a postponement in the publication of 
the late decrees. The Prince of Orange, 
however, was not able to bring his 
usual associates to his way of thinking. 
The violent purposes of the leaguers 
excited the wrath of the more loyal 
nobles. Their intentions were so dan- 
gerous, even in the estimation of the 
Prince himself, that he felt it his duty 
to lay the whole subject before the 
Duchess, although he was not oppose<i 
h) the presentation of a modest and 
moderate liequest.** Meghem was ex- 
cessively indignant at tlie plan of the 
confederates, which he pronounced an 
insult to the government, a treason- 
fcble attempt to overawe the Duchess, 
by a " few wretched vagabonds.” “ He 
iwore that " he would break every one 
of their heads, if the King would fur- 
nish him with a couple of hundred 
thousand florins.”* Orange quietly 
rebuked this truculent language, by 
assuring him both that such a pro- 
cess would be more difficult than he 
thought, and that he would also find 
many men of great respectability 
^mong the vagabonds. 

The meeting separated at Hoog- 
itroaten without any useful result, but 
it was now incumbent upon the Prince, 
in his own judgment, to watch, and in 
a measure to superintend, the pro- 
ceeding of the confederates. By his 
cure -the contemplated Request was 
nnich altered, and especially made 
more gentle in its tone. Meghem 
separated himself thenceforth entirely 
tix)m Orange, and ranged himself ex- 
Vigl. Kblst. ad Eopperum, 859, 

* Apologie d'Orange, 68. ■ 

* vander Hwt, Panel nebulonei.’* 

Jibid »lWd„soe. 

* Hopper, Rso. at MCm.. 09, sqq. Pop- 


clusively upon the side of goveinnveut. 
H^ont vacillated, as usual, satisfying 
neither the Prince nor the Duchess.* 
Margaret of Parma was seated in 
her council-chamber very soon after 
these occurrences, attended both by 
Orange and Egmont, when the Count 
of Meghem entered tlie apartment 
With much precipitation, he begged 
that all matters then before the board 
might be postponed, in order that he 
might make an important announce- 
ment He then stated that he had 
received information from a gentle- 
man on whose word he could rely — a 
very affectionate servant of the King, 
but whoso name he had promised not 
to reveal — that a very extensive con- 
spiracy of heretics and sectaries had 
been formed, both within and without 
the Netherlands; that they had alreaxly 
a force of thirty-five thousand men, 
foot and horse, ready for action ; that 
the^ were about to make a sudden in- 
vasion, and to plunder the whole coun- 
try, unless they immediately received 
a formal concessit)!) of entire ILborty 
of conscience; and that, within six or 
seven days, fifteen hundred men-at- 
arms would make their appearance be- 
fore her Highness.® These ridiculouf 
exaggerations of the truth wero con- 
firm^ by Egmont, who said that he 
had received similar information from 
persons whose names he was not at 
liberty to mention, but from whose 
statements he could announce that 
some great tumult might be expected 
every day. He added that thei’e were 
among the confederates many who 
wished to change their. sovereign, and 
that the chieftains and captains of the 
conspiracy were all appointed.^ The 
same nobleman also laid before the 
council a copy of the Compromise,* 
the terms of which famous document 
scarcely justified the extravagant lan- 
guage with which it bad been herald- 
ed. The Duchess was astounded at 
these communications. She had al* 
ready received, but probably not yet 
read, a lett er from the Prined o f Orange 
peuB, Suppltoient, ii7 2&3, 8qq7 HoofdT’iL 
Ti, T2. 

« Foppeos, S^plfoient, 298, iqq. (Letter 
of Margaret of n^a to Ftilippe It.) 

• iinpper, 70. 
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upon ihe subject, in which a moderate 
and plain statement of the actual facts 
was laid down, which was now reite- 
rated by the same personage by word 
of mouth.^ An agitated and incon- 
clusive debate followed, in which, how- 
ever, it sufficiently appeared, as the 
Duchess informed her brother, that 
one of two things must be done without 
further delay. The time had arrived 
for the government to take up arms 
or to make concessions. 

In one of the informal meetings of 
councillors, now held almost daily, on 
the subject of the impending Request, 
Areraberg, Moghem, and Berlaymont, 
maintained that the door should be 
shut in the face of the petitioners 
without taking any further notice of 
the petition. Berlaymont suggested, 
also, that if this course were not found 
advisable, the next best thing would 
be to allow the confederates to enter 
the palace with their Request, ,and 
then to cut them to pieces to the very 
last man, by means of troops to be 
immediately ordered from the fron- 
tiers.** Such sanguinary projects were 
indignantly rebuked by Orange. He 
maintained that the confederates were 
entitled to be treated with respect. 
Many of them, he said, were his 
friends — some of them his relations — 
and there was no reason for refusing, 
to gentlemen of their rank, a right 
which belonged to the poorest ple- 
beian in thQ. land. Egmont sustained 
these views of the Prince as earnestly 
03 he had on a previous occasion ap- 
peared to countenance the more ’vio- 
lent counsels of Meghem.* 

Meantime, as it was obvious that 
the demonstration on the part of the 
confederacy was sopn about to be made,- 
the Duchess convened a grand assem- 
bly of notables, in which not only all 
the state and privy councillors, but all 
the governors and knights of the Fleece 
were to take part. On the 28th of 
Maroh)^ this assembly was held, at 

1 Prtppen^ Suppl6menV2fi3, sqq. (Letter 
of Margaret of Parma.) Hopper, 70. 

t Pontus Payen, il, MB.— Comtes da 
Megno, d’AremWg, ot 8, do Berlaymont 
e^yent d'advla de leur former la p^rte au 
visiage - — ou bion les iaisser au Falaie et 
puiades faire talUer on plgcsi par lee gene 


which the whole subject of the Re* 
I quest, together with the proposed 
modification of the edicts and aboli- 
tion of the Inquisition, was discussed. 
The Duchess also requested the ad- 
vice of the meeting, whether it would 
not be best for her to retire to some 
other city, like Mons, which she had 
selected as her stronghold in case of 
extremity. The decision was, that it 
would be a high-handed proceeding to 
refuse the right of petition to a body 
of gentlemen, many of them related to 
the greatest nobles in the land ; but it 
was resolved that they should be re- 
quired to make their appearance with- 
out arms. As to the contemplated 
flight of the Duchess, it waa urged, 
with much reason, that suCh >a step 
would cast disgrace- upon the govern- 
ment, and that it would be a sufficient- 
ly precautionary measure to strengthen 
the guards at the city agates— not to 
prevent the entrance of the petition- 
ers, but to see that they were unao* 
companied by an armed* force. 

It had been decided that Count 
Brederode should present the petition 
to the Duchess at the head of a depu- 
tation of about three hundred gentle- 
men. The character of the nobleman 
thus placed foremost on such an im* 
poi-tant occasion has been sufficiently 
made manifest. He had no qualities 
whatever but birth and audacity to 
recommend him as a leader for a poli- 
tical party. It was to be seen that 
other attributes were necessary to 
make a man useful in such a position, 
and the Count's deficiencies soon be- 
came lamentably conspicuous. He 
was the lineal descendant and repre- 
sentative of the old Sovereign Counts 
of Holland. Five hundred years be- 
fore his birth, his ancestor Sikko, 
younger brother of Dirk the Third, 
had died, leaving two sons, one of 
whom was the first Baron of Brede- 
rode.® A descent of five centuri^ in 
unbroken male succession* from the 

de guerre, que Ton feroit venir des fron- 
Ueres.*’— Compare Vander Haor, 807, 8(w 
8 Pontus Payen MS. VfmdSc Maer, m 
* Poj^ns, Supplement, iiw 804’t818. 
ter of Mungaret of Pams, ftfd .1^ ’ 
Corresponaance de PhfiipM II., L 





original fiovereigns of HoMatid, gave 
him a better genealogical elaim to the 
provinces than any which Philip of 
Spain could assert through the usurp- 
ing house of . Burgundy. In the ap- 
proaching tumults he hoped for an 
opportunity of again asserting the 
ancient honours of his name. He was 
a sworn foe to Spaniards and to 
“water of the fountain.”^ But a 
short time previously to this epoch he 
liad written to Louis of Nassau, then 
lying ill of a fever, in order gravely 
to remonstrate with him on the necea- 
sify of substituting wine for water on 
all occasions,* and it will be seen in 
the sequel that the wine-cuj) was the 
great instrument on which he relied 
for effecting the deliverance of the 
country. Although ** neither bache- 
lor nor chancellor,”'^ as lie expressed 
it, he was supposed to be endowed 
with ready eloquence and mother 
wit.'^ Even these gifts, however, if 
he possessed them, were often found 
wanting on important emergencies. 
Of his courage there was no question, 
hut he was not destined to the death 
either of a warrior or a martyr. 
HojuUong, noisy, debauched, but 
brave, kind-hearted, and generous, ho 
was a fitting representative of his an- 
cestors, the hard-fighting, hard-drink- 
ing, crusading, free-booting sovereigns 
of Holland and Friesland, and would 
himself have been more at home and 
niore useful in the eleventh century 
than in the sixteenth. 

It was about six o’clock in the even- 
ing, on the third day of April (1566), 
tlijit the long-expected cavalcade at last 
entered Brussels.® An immense con- 
course of citizens of all ranks thronged 
Mx>und the noble confederates as soon 
as they made their appearance. They 
'vere about two hundred in number, 
all on horseback, with pjstola in their 
hoLs tefs, «id Brederode, tall, athletic, 
i Groon v. Frinst., ArchivoaTetc., i. S97.~ 

I • * Ibid., ii. 96. 

« A ,,‘l^Konti verborum factorumque auda- 
cia Haer, 30S. 

■oor, ii, 58, I^oppenfl, Supplfimeut, ii. ! 
4^’ do Fhilippe II., i. 403- j 

, * “Hy i» gowM»t,een man vm law sta- 1 
roiagtig vah aeng^cht, met blondge- | 


and martial in his bearing, with hand- 
some features and fair, curling locks 
upon -his shoulders, seemed an appro- 
priate chieftian for that band of Bata- 
vian chivalry.® The procession was 
greeted with frequent demonstrations 
of applause as it wheeled slowly 
through the city till it reached the 
mansion of Orange Nassau. Here 
Brederode and Count Louis alighted, 
while the rest of the company dis- 
persed to different quarters of the 
town. 

“ They thought that I should not 
come to Bnissels,” said Brederode, as 
he dismounted. ^‘Very well, here I 
am ; and perhaps I shall depart in a 
different manner.”^ In the course of 
the next day, Counts Culemburg and 
Van den Berg entered the city with 
one bundl ed other cavaliers. 

On the morning of the 5th of April, 
the confederates were assembled at 
the Culemburg mansion, which stood 
on the square called the Sablon,® 
within a few minutes’ walk of the 
palace. A straight handsome street 
led from the house along the summit 
of the hill, to the splendid residence 
of tliG ancient Dukes of Brabant, then 
the abode of Duchess Margaret. At 
a little before noon, the gentlemen 
came forth, marching on foot, two by 
two, to the number of three hundred. 
Nearly all were young, many of them 
bore the most ancient historical names 
of their country, every one was ar- 
rayed in magnificent^’ costume.** It 
was regarded as ominous that the man 
who led the procession, Philip de 
Bailleul, was lame. The lino w<as 
closed by Brederode and Coiuit Louis, 
who came last, walking arm in arm. 
An immense crowd was collected in 
the square in front of the palace, to 
welcome the men who were looked 
upon as the deliverers of the land 
from Spanish tyranny, from the car- 
— — ont vert saegt en klock ter ^penoii," 
etc., etc.— Bor, iii. 168b. 

f “ Eh liien, j’y suis, ot j'en sortirai d’uno 
autre roeuidre, peut-gtre.”— Con-eaijondance 
de Philippe 11.^, ii. 403-406, 
s The site of the Culemburg mansion was 
afterwards occupied by the church of the 
Carme? dcschauases, upon the mins of 
which a maison de detention" has riaeti. 
t Bantus Fayeu, iL, 
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dtualists, and from the Inqumtiotir 
Thoy were received with ^afening 
htiiszas and clappings of hands by the 
assembled populace. As they entered 
the council-chamber, passing through 
the great hall, where ten years before 
the Emi)eror had given away his 
crowns, they found the Emperor's 
daughter seated in the chair of state, 
and surrounded by the highest per- 
sonages of the country. The emotion 
of the Duchess was evident, as the 
procession somewhat abruptly made 
its appearance ; nor was her agitation 
diminished as she observed among the 
petitioners many relatives and re- 
tainers of the Orange and Egmont 
ho\ises, and saw friendly glances of 
recognition exchanged between them 
and their chiefs.^ 

As soon as all liad entered the 
senate-room, Brederode advanced, made 
a low obeisance, and spoke a brief 
speech. B He said that he had come 
thither with his colleagues to present 
an humble petition to her Highness. 
He alluded to the reports which had 
been rife, that they had contemplated 
tumult, sedition^ foreign conspiracies, 
and, what was more abominable than 
all, a change of sovereign. He de- 
nounced such statements as calumnies, 
begged the Duchess to name the men 
who had thus aspersed an honourable 
and loyal company, and called upon 
her to inflict ^exemplary punishment 
upon the ^toderers. With these 
prefatory ret^rks he presented the 
petition. The famous document was 
then read aloud, Its tone was suffi- 
ciently loyal, particularly in the 
preamble, which was tilled with pro- 
testations of devotion to both King 
and Duchess. After this conventional 
introduction, however, the petitioners 
proceeded to state, very plainly, that 
the recent resolu^ons of his Majesty, 
with regard to the edicts and the In- 
quisition, w'ere likefy to produce a 
general rebellion. Th^ had hoped. 


DnjeteK R^uhlic, [liTSfl. 

they said, that a movemrat would lie 
made by the seigniors or by the 
estates, to remedy the evil by striking 
at its cause, but they had waited in 
vain. The danger, on the other hand, 
was augmenting every day, universal 
sedition was at the gate, and they had 
therefore felt obliged to delay no 
longer, but come forward the first and 
do their duty. They professed to do 
this with more freedom, because the 
danger touched them very nearly. 
They were the most exposed to the 
calamities which usually spring from 
civil commotion, for their houses and 
lands, situate in the open fields, were 
exposed to the pillage of all the world. 
Moreover there was not ono of them, 
whatever his condition, who wan not 
liable at any moment to be e:!ipftuted 
under the edicts, at the false com- 
plaint of the first man who wanted to 
obtain his estate, and who chese to de- 
nounce him to the inquisitor, at 
whose mercy were the lives and pro- 
perty of aU. They therefore begged 
the Duchess Regent to despatch an 
envoy on their behalf, who shoukl 
humbly implore his Majesty to abolish 
the edicts. In the meantime they re- 
quested her Highness to order a 
general smuease of the Inquisition, 
and of al' executions, until the King’s 
further pleasure was made known, and 
until new ordiwmees, made by his 
Majesty with advice and consent of 
the stetes-general duly assembled, 
should be established. The petition 
terminated as it had commencM, with 
expressions of extreme respect end 
devoted loyalty. 

The agitation of Duchess Margaret 
increased very perceptibly during the 
reading of the paper. When it was 
finished, she remained for u 
minutes quite silent, with teai» rolling 
down he4l’^eeksi* Aji seen a» sbe 
could her excitement, shs 

uttMud* ill few words to the effect that 
she adviye with her oouncillog 


* Accordlngto Vigltua he rtvd the speech ; 
”ex scripto pauca pr»fetui.*’-»Epw aa Hop- 
per, vli. 868. 

> It has been eften printed, ride «. tf., 
Green v. PrlnAt., An^^es, It 80-S4. l?op- 
u. Byr, ^ 
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tttid give petitioners stich answer obvious what manner of men they 
as should be found suitable. The are? They have not had wisdom 
confederates then passed out from the enough to msmage their own estates, 
council-chamber into the grand hall ; and are they now to teach the King 
each hadividual, as he t^k his de- and your Highness how to govern the 
partiire,advancingtoward8 the Duchess country? By the living God, if my 
and making what was called the “ ca- advice were taken, their petition 
racole,” in token of reverence. There should have a cudgel for a commen- 
was thus ample time to contemplate tary, and we would make them go 
tlic whole company, and to count the down the steps of the palace a great 
numbers of tho deputation^ deal faster than they mounted 

After this ceremony had been con- them.^' ■* 
eluded, there was much earnest de- The Count of Meghem was equally 
bate in the council. The Prince of violent in his language, Aremberg 
Orange addressed a few words to the was for ordering f/tdr reverences, the 
Duchess, with the view of calming her confederates,” to qtiit Brussels with- 
iiTitation. He observed that the con- out delay.® The conversation, carried 
federates were no seditious rebels, but on in so violent a key, might not un- 
loyal gentlemen, well-bom, well-con- naturally have been heard by such of 
nected, and of honourable character, the gentlemen as had not yet left the 
They had been influenced, he said, by grand hall adjoining the council- 
au honest desire to save their country chamber. The meeting of tho council 
from impending danger — not by avarice was then adjourned for an hour or two, 
or ambition. Egmont shrugged his to meet again in the afternoon, for 
shoulders,* and observed that it was the purpose of deciding deliberately 
necessary for him to leave the court upon the answer to be given to tho 
for a season, in order to make a visit Request. Meanwhile, many of the 
to the baths of Aix, for an inflamma- 'eonfederates were swaggering about 
tion which he had in the leg.^ It was the streets, talking very bravely of the 
then that Berlaymont, according to scene which had just occurred, and it 
the account which has been sane- is probable, boasting not a little of 
tionod by nearly every contemporary the effect which their demonstration 
writer, whetherCatholic or Protestant, would produce.** As they passed by 
uttered the gibe which was destined the house of Berlaymont, that noble- 
to become immortal, and to give a man, standing at his window in com- 
I’opular name to the confederacy, pany with Count Aremberg, is said to 
What, Madam 1 ” ha is reported to have repeated his jest. There go 
have cried in a passion/* is it possible our fine beggars again,” said he. 
that your highness can entertain feam ** Look, I pray you, with what bravado 
of these beggars? (gueux). Is it not they are passing before us I ” ^ 

^ ■ ‘Toumoyans et fai.9ans la c.aracole dovant 7 «< Voili nos beaux gueux,” dict-il, “Rc- 
la dite Dame *' etc.— Pontus Payon, MS. gardoa, je voua prie, avec quelle bravade lls 
® ‘^En hanssant'les epaulea UTItalienne,” passent derant nous.”— Pontus Payen, ii., 
etj r-Pontua Payen Mfit. . MS. 

* Ibid. — Compare Poppons, Ouppl^inent, Notwithstanding tho scepticlsra of M. ■ 

S45, and 1. 68. Gacbard (Note sur I’origin© du nom do 

* “ Le 8. d» Iteflaymont •— prononja par Gueux ; t, xlii. des Bulletins do la Com. Roy 
yrande coldro les patollea mimorablea quo d’Histoire), it is probable that the Sei^eur 

changer de nom aux gmtilshommes de Berlaymont will retain the reputation ot 
confederte — - Et comment, Madame, votro originating tho famous name of the “b^- 

Aiteze at olle crainte de oos gueux? Par gars.” M. Gochard cites Wesembeck, Bor, 

to vivant, qui orolrait mon conseil leur he Petit, Meteron, among contomporaries, 
f/iuoste soroit appostill6e it belles bas- and Straaa and Vonder Vynckt among late* 
L<'nuadcs, et les fenona doacendre les degr^a writora, as laying aanctionod the anecdote 
la court phia vlaltement quHa lea ont in which thb taunt of Berlaymont ia re- 
— Potatua Ptiyen, it, MB. corded. Tlie learned and acute critic ia 

* Payen, . il., MS, disposed to question the accuracy of the re- 

h.... ;|plaff 0 par la viHo port, both upon ^ priori grounds, and bo. 

piy^..,Wh4iT«fee btg^aa.** etc.— 'Pontna cause, there la no mention made of the 

mi - Qttwnmstanoe either in the official or .joufl- 
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On the dth of April, Brederodo, 
attended by a large number of his 
companions, again made his appear- 
ance at the palace. He then received 
the petition, which was returned to 
him with an Apostille or commentary 
tf) this effect : — Her Highness would 
despatch an envoy for the purpose of 
inducing his Majesty to gi’ant the Re- 
quest. Everything worthy of the 
^ng’s unaffected (naive) and custom- 
ary benignity might bo expected as to 
the result. The Duchess had already, 
with the assistance of the state and 
privy councillors, knights of the Fleece 
and governors, commenced a project 
for moderating the edicts to be laid 
before the King. As her authority 
did not allow her to suspend the In- 
quisition and placards, she was con- 
fident that the petitioners would be 
satisfied with the special appUcatiou 
about to be made to the King. Mean- 
time, she would give orders to all in- 
quisitors, that they should proceed 
“ modestly and discreetly ” in their 
office, so that no one would have cause 
to complain. Her Highness hoped 
likewise that the gentlemen on their 
p<art would conduct themselves in a 
loyal and satisfactory manner; thus 
proving that they had no intention to 
make innovations in the ancient re- 
ligion of the country.^ 

Upon the next day but one, Mon- 
day, 8th of April, Brederode, attended 


Dvielh Republic, [1566. 

by a number of UiQCoufcdemtes, again 
mode his appearance at the palace, for 
tifie purpose of deUvenng an answer to 
the Apostille. In this second paper 
the confederates rendered thanks for 
the prompt reply which the Duchess 
had given to their Request, expressed 
regrets that she did not feel at liberty to 
suspend the Inquisition, and declared 
their confidence that she would at 
once give such orders to the inquisi- 
tors and magistrates that x)rosecutiona 
for religious matters should cease, 
until the King’s further pleasure 
sliould be declared. They professed 
themselves desirous of maintaining 
whatever regulations should be there- 
after established by his Majesty, with 
the advice and consent of JijUo states- 
general, for the security of.^e ancient 
religion, and prorms^ to conduct 
themselves generally in such wise that 
her Highness would have every reason 
to be satisfied with them. They, more- 
over, requested that the Duchess would 
cause the petition to be printed in 
authentic form by the goveniinent 
printer.^ 

The admission that Uie confedo* 
rates would maintain the ancient re- 
ligion had been obtained, as Mai’garet 
informed her brother, through the 
dexterous management of Hoogstraa 
ten, without suspicion on the part of 
the petitioners that the proposition 
for such a declaration came from her.^ 


dential correspondence of Duchess Margaret 
with the King. It is possible, however, that 
tbe Duchess in her agitation did not catch 
the expression of Beriaymont, or did not 
understand it, or did not think it worth 
while to chronicle It, if she did. It must bo 
remembered that she w{*s herself not very 
familiar with the French language, smd ths^ 
she was writing t^man who thought that 
**pistoUe meant iiphe kind of kuifo/’ She 
certainly did not and could not report every- 
thing s^d iipon that momorable occasion. 
On the other band, some of the three htm- 
dred gentlemen present might have heard 
and understood bettor than Madame de 
Parma the sarcasm of the finance minister, 
whether it were uttered upon their arrival 
in the council-chamber, or during their with- 
drawal into the ball The testimony of 
Fontus Fayen— a contemporary almost al- 
ways well informed, and one wfiOse iwsition 
as a Oatholio Walloon, noble and official, 
necessarily brought Mm into, contact with 
many personages engs^;ed in thetrautactlons 
whk» he describes— ia worthy of nfUeh 


respect. It is to be observed, too, that this 
manuscript alludes to a repetition by Beriay- 
mont of his famous sarcasm upon the Siiipe 
day. To the names of contemporary histo- 
rians, cited by M. Gachard, may bo added 
those of Vander Haer, ii. 814, and of two 
foreign writers, President Do Thou (Hist* 
Univorselle, V. lib. xx. .216), and Cardiuw 
Bentivoglio (Gruorra di Fiandra, ff. 32 ). 
lloofd, not a coi^tomporary certainly, hut 
bom within four on^dvo years of the event 
relates the anecdote, hut throws a douW 
upon Its accuracy, ii 77. Those m- 

caned to acquit of having pen>®* 

trated the immortw.wilicism, will ^ve 
the benefit of the dmiot if they think it • 
retrsonable ene. 4hat it is , so, they have t jie 
high authority of M. dachhrd 
Provost Hoofd. ’ _ . . 

Fqppens, Supidiinent, It 383^ - 
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The Duchess replied by word of 
mouth to the second address thus 
made to her by the confederates, that 
she could not go beyond the Apostille, 
wiiich she had put on record. She 
had already caused letters for the in- 
quisitors and magistrates to be drawn 
up. The minutes for those instruc- 
tions should be laid before the con- 
federates by Count Hoogstraaten and 
Secretary Berty. As for the printing 
of their petition, she was willing to 
grant their dem^ind,'and would give 
orders to that effect.^ 

The gentlemen having received this 
answer; retired into the great hall. 
After a few minutes’ consultation, 
however, they returned to the council- 
chamber, where the Seigneur d’Es- 
quordea, one of their number, ad- 
dressed a few parting words, in the 
name of his associates, to the Regent; 
concluding with a request that she 
would declare the confederates to have 
done no act, and made no demonstra- 
tion, inconsistent with their duty and 
with a perfect respect for his Majesty. 

To this demand the Duchess an- 
Bwered somewhat drily that she could 
not be judge in such a cause. Time 
and their future deeds, she observed, 
could only bear witness as to their 
purposes. As for declarations from 
her, they must be satisfied with the 
A^stille which they had already re- 
ceived.® 


With this response, somewhat more 
tirt than agreeable, the nobles were 
•obliged to content themselves, and 
they accordingly took their leave. 

it muFt be confessed that they had 
been disposed to slide rather cavalierly 
a good deal of ground toward 
the great object which they had in 
Certainly the petitio principU 

u ^ 00°61 Suppllment, U. 335, 38«. Bor, 


* Bor, Hoofd, Strada, ubi sup. 

* Stradx, V, J 83-188. Hoofd, ii. 77. Ben- 

U. 32. Vander Vynckt, 1. 265-267. 
tu® entitled, “ Pi^oee ooncer- 

!**!, troubles deS Pays-Bas," belonging 
ti.ftU Collection in the Archives ot 

me Hague, and ascribed to Weyenbuig, gives 
lavt?* ^ account ; ftunisbl^, although Ber- 
tii . h* aOmUlif mentioned, 

.uiditionsl s<mtempvmry authority to the 


was a main feature of their logic. 
They had, in their second address, ex- 
pressed perfect confidence as to two 
very considerable concessions. The 
Duchess was practically to suspend 
the Inquisition, although she had de- 
clared herself without authority for 
that purpose. The King, who claimed, 
de jure and de facto, the whole legis- 
lative power, was thenceforth to make 
laws on religions matters by and with 
the consent of the states - genenil. 
Certainly, these ends were very laud- 
able, and if a civil and religious revo- 
lution could have been effected by a 
few gentlemen going to court in fine 
clothes to present a petition, and by 
sitting down to a tremendous banquet 
afterwards, Bredorode and his associ- 
ates were the men to accomplish the 
task. Unfortunately, a sea of blood 
and long years of conflict lay between 
the nation and the promised land, 
which for a moment seemed so nearly 
within reach. 

Meantime the next important step 
in Brederode’s eyes^yvas a dinner, IXo 
accordingly invited the confederates 
to a magnificent repast which he had 
ordered to be prepared in the Culeih- 
burg mansion. Three hundred guests 
sat down, upon the 8th of April, to 
this luxurious banquet, which was' 
destined to become historical.^ 

The board glittered with silver and 
gold. The wine circulated- with more 
than its usual rapidity among the band 
of noble Bacchanals, who were never 
weary of drinking the healtlis of Bre- 
derode, of Orange, and Egmont, It was 
thought that the occasion imperiously 
demanded an extraordinary carouse, 
and the political events of the past 
three days lent an additional excite- 
ment to the wine. There was an 

accuracy of the commoiily-receivod narra- 
tive. “ Le Sig. da Brederode fit u» foetin 
magnifique, ou so trouveront 300 gcutila- 
bommea, lesquela so Qr^nt appeller gueuU, ue 
s^ay I’occasion pourq\ioy, aultrement qu’aul- 
cunjB diaent que le source ct origin© oa eeroit 
qu’en preaentant leiir req., un tthevalier de 
I'ordre des prmcipaulx du uonseil do son altese 
eust I dire, * Madame, ne craignez ricn se aunt 
Oueulx et gens de petit p>ouToir, ct de fiiigt 
les dite gentilehommes de la ligue e’entm 
appellerent ordinairemaut les gueulx-'**— 
(Ampere Strada. Hoofd, uU. aup. 
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earnest disc ission as to an appropriate down. ** Vivent lu gueulx,* Then 
name to be given to their confederacy, for the first time, from the lips of those 
Should they call themselves the ^*So- reckless nobles rose the famous cry, 
ciety of Concord," the restorers of lost which was so often to ring over laud 
liberty, or by what other attractive and sea, amid blazing cities, on blood- 
title should the league be baptized? Bre- stained decks, through the smoke and 
derode was, however, already prepared carnage of many a stricken field. The 
to settle the question. He knew the humour of Brederode was hailed with 
value of a popular and original name; deafening shouts of applauset. The 
he possessed the instinct hy which Count then threw the wallet around 
adroit partisans in every ago have been the neck of his nearest neighbour and 
accustomed to convert the reproachful handed him the wooden bowl. Each 
epithets of their opponents into watch- guest in turn, donned the mendicant s 
words of honour, and he had already knapsack. Pushing aside his golden 
made his preparations for a startling goblet, each filled the beggar's bowl to 
theatrical effect. Suddenly, amid the the brim, and drained it to the bog- 
din of voices, he arose, with all his gars' health. Roars of laughter and 
rhetorical powers at command. He shouts of " Vivcnt le» grievlxf shook the 
recounted to the company the obser- walls of the stately mansion, as they 
vations which the Seigneur de Berlay- were doomed never to shake again, 
mont was reported to have made to The shibboleth was invented. The 
the Duchess, upon the presentation of conjuration which they had been 
the request, and the name which he anxiously seeking was found. Their 
had thought fit to apply to them col- enemies had provided them with a 
lectively.^ Most of the gentlemen spell, which was to prove, in after- 
then heard the memorable sarcasm for days, potent enough to start a spirit 
the first time, Great was the indig- from palace or hovel, forest or wave, 
nation of all, that the state-councillor as the deeds of the “ wiki beggars,” 
should have dared to stigmatise as the “ wood beggars,” and the “beggars 
beggars a band of gentlemen with the of the sea,” taught Philip at last to un- 
best blood of the land in their veins, derstandthe nation which he had driven 
Brederode, on the contrary, smoothing to madness. 

their anger, assured them with good When the wallet and bowl had made 
humour that nothing could he more the circuit of the table, they were 
fortunate. “They call us beggars 1” suspended to a pillar in the hall, 
said he; “let us accept the name. Each of the company in succession , 
We will contend with the Inquisition, then threw some salt into his goblet, 
but remain loyal to the King, even and, placing himself under these sym- 
till compelled to wear the beggar's bols of the brotherhood, repeat^ a 
sack." jingling distich, produced impromptu 

He then beckoned to one of his for the occasion. ^ 

page^ who brought him a leathern “By this salt, by this bread, by this wallet 
wallOT, such as was worn at that day still, ,, 

•by profesalonal mendicantg, togethra- it.* beggar, ohange not, who 
with a large wooden bowl, which also This Tidiculoiu.eerem<n 9 C|i>m];)leted 
formed part of their regular appurte- the rites by whi(di the confederacy re- 
nances. Brederode immediately hung ceived Its namej but the bancju^rt was 
the wallet around his neck, filled the by no means ter.mmated. The uproar 
bowl with wine, lifted it with both became furious. The yoitoger aud 
hands, and drained it at a draiight. more recklese nobles abandons them- 
“ Lo^ live the beggars 1 ” he cried, as selves to revelry, Which would; have 
ho wiped his beard and set the bowl shamed heathen SaturnaJia.. They ro- 

— -n Xn iW It"".' 

* le sef, pftrdg pshv par I« beteohe, ^ 
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nowed to each other, every mombnt, 
their vociferous oaths of fidelity to the 
common cause, drained huge beakers 
to the beggars* health, turned their 
caps and doublets inside out, danced 
upon chairs and tables.^ Several ad- 
dressed each other as Lord Abbot, or 
lleverend Prior, of this or that religi- 
ous institution, thus indicating the 
means by which some of them hoped 
to mend their broken fortunes.* 

While the tumult was at its height, 
the Prince of Orange with Counts 
Morn and Egmont entered the apart- 
ment. They had been dining quietly 
with Mansfeld, who was confined to 
his house with an inflamed eye,^ and 
they wore on their way to the council- 
chamber, where the sessions were now 
prolonged nightly to a late hour. 
Knowing that Hoogstraaten, somewhat 
('gainst his will, h^ been induced to 
he present at the banquet, they had 
come round by the way of Culemburg 
House, to induce him to retire.'* They 
were also disposed, if possible, to 
abridge the festivities which their in- 
llucnce would have been powerless to 
prevent. 

These great nobles, as soon as they 
made their appearance, were surrounded 
hy a crew of ^‘beggars,** maddened 
and dripping with their recent bap- 
tism of wine, who compelled them to 
drink a cup amid shouts of ** Vivent le 
et lea gueidx/’* The meaning of this 
they, of course, could not imder- 
ataiid, for even those who had heard 
berlaymont’s contemptuous remarks, 
iimght not remember the exact term 
which he had usedj and certainly could 
not be aware of the importance to 
which it had just been elevated. As 
ior Horn, he 'disliked, ayd had long 
before quarrelRd Irith, Bi^ederbde,® had 
prevented many persons from signing 
the Comproiftise; and, although a ^est 
jt that tune bf Orj^ge, In the 
habit of retiring to bed’befbrb suppbr,® 
to avoid the company ^ many who 
frequented* the house. Yet his pre- 


l 
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sence for a few moments, with the best 
intentions, at the conclusion of this 
famous banquet, was made one of the 
most deadly charges which were after- 
wards drawn up against him by the 
Crown. The three seigniors refused 
to be seated, and remained but for a 
moment, “ the length of a Miserere,*' 
taking with them Hoogstraaten as they 
retired. They also prevailed upon the 
whole party to break up at the same 
time, so that their presence had served 
at least to put a conclusion to the dis- 
graceful riot. When they arrived at 
the council-chamber they received the 
thanks of the Duchess for what they 
had done.'^ 

Such was the first movement made 
by the members of the Compromise. 
Was it strange that Orange should feel 
little affinity with such companions? 
Had he not reason to hesitate, if the 
sacred cause of civil and religious 
liberty could only be maintained by 
these defenders and with such assist- 
ance? 

The “beggars” did not content 
themselves with the name alone of the 
time-honoured fratemiby of Mendi- 
cants in which they had enrolled them- 
selves. Immediately after the Culem- 
burg banquet, a costume for the con- 
federacy was decided upon. These 
yoTing gentlemen, discarding gold lace 
and velvet, thought it expedient to 
array themselves in doublets and hose 
of ashen gray, with short cloaks of the 
same colour, all of the coarsest mate- 
rials. They appeared in this guise in 
the streets, with common felt hats on 
their heads, and beggars* pouches and 
bowels at their sides. They caused 
cdso medals of lead and copper fo he 
struck, bearing upon one side the he^ 
of Philip; upon &e reverse, two hands 
clasped withm a wallet, with thb mbtto, 
« Faithful to the Ring, eve^ to weir- 
ing the beggar’esack.”* Thepl)%^ 
they wore around, 
buttons tb their Kats. As a further 
distinction lliey shaved their beards 
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€loB«» excepting their monatachios, 
which were left long and pendant in 
the Turkish fashion,^ that custom, 
as it seemed, being an additional cha* 
racteristic of Mendicants. 

Very soon after these events the 
nobles of the league dispersed from 
the capital to their various homes. 
Ikederode rode out of Brussels at the 
head of a band of cavaliers, who saluted 
the concourse of applauding spectators 
with a discharge of their pistols. Forty- 
three gentlemen accompanied him to 
Antwerp, where he halted for a night.® 
The Duchess had abeady sent notice 
to the magistrates of that city of his 
intended visit, and warned them to 
have an eye upon his proceedings. 
** The great beggar,” ^ as Hoogstraaten 
called him, conducted himself, how- 
ever, with as much propriety as could 
be expected. Four or five thousand of 
the inhabitants thronged about the hotel 
where he had taken up his quarters. 
He appeared at a window with his 
wooden bowl, filled with wine, in his 
handstand his wallet at his side. He 
assured the multitude that he was 
ready to die to defend the good people 
of,. Antwerp and of all the Netherlands 
against the edicts and the Inquisition. 
Meantime he drank their healths, and 
begged all who accepted the pledge to 
hold up their hands. The populace, 
highly amused, hold up and clapped 
their hands as honest jBrederode drained 
his bowl, and wer^^oon afterwards 
persuaded to retirt^,in great good 
humour.'* 

These proceedings were all chronicled 
and transmjtited to Madrid. It was. 
also both pttfiifcly reported and secretly? 
regiiftered, tnat Brederode had eaten 
capons and other meat at Antwerp, 
upon Good Friday, which happened to 
be the day of his visit that city, He 
denied the charge, hoWver, with ludi- 
crous vehetn^nce. *‘They who have 
told Madan^ that we ate meat in Ant- 
werp,” he wrote to Count Louis, have 


^^' LaiBsana en desstmbs lea narines 
loupes mourmeratacQuea k ]^a turcquesque.” 
—Fiices oCncenSMit THiat. das P. B., etc., 
US.— Ck>mp. Btradb, v.ltd,' 

*8trada,v.t^. : \ 

' * ** Le ffraUc 
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lied wickedly and miserably, twenty- 
four feet down in their throats.”® He 
added that his nephew, Charles Mans- 
feld, who, notwithstanding the indig- 
nant prohibition of his father, had 
assisted at the presentation of the 
Bequest, and was then in his uncle’s 
company at Antwerp, had ordered a 
capon, which Brederode had counter- 
manded. ” They told me afterwards,” 
said he, " that my nephew had Iwoiled 
a Unisage in his chamber. I suppose 
that ho thought himself in Spain, 
where they allow themselves such 
dainti^.”® 

LeiF ^ not be thought that these 
triflelNilik "beneath the dignity of his- 
tory. Matters like these filled the 
whole fioul of Philip, swelled the bills 
of indictment for thousands of higher 
and better men than Brederode, and 
furnished occupation as well for secret 
correspondents and spies as for tho 
most dignified functionaries of govern- 
ment. Capons or sausages on Good 
Friday, the Psalms of Clement Marot, 
the Sermon on the Mount in the ver- 
nacular, led to the rack, the gibbet and 
the stake, but ushered in a war against 
the Inquisition which was to last for 
eighty years. Brederode was not to 
be the hero of that party which he 
disgraced by his buffoone^. Had he 
lived, he might, perhaps, like many of 
his confederates, have redeemed, by 
his bravery in the field, a character , 
which his orgies had rendered desph 
cable. He now left Antwerp for the 
north of Holland, where, as he soon 
afterwards reported to Count Louiw, 
beggars were as numerous as the 
Inys on the sea-shore.^ 

** nephew Charles,” two months 
afterwards, obeyed his father’s injunc- 
tion, and withdrew formally from the 
confederacy.® 

Meantime tho rumour had 
abroad that the Bequest of the nobles 
had already produced good fruit, 
the edicts were to be mitig ated, the 

• Correspendanoe do PMHpplS ^ 
411. Oroen v, Ftinst., 

98, P9. tlWdl V „ 

» “ Les gens sont pai setat 
•able da loa de la 

a OosiTMqpon^auoe de 
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Inquisition abolished, liberty of con- 
science eventually to prevail. “Upon 
these reports," says a contemporary, 
“ all the vermin of exiles and fugitives 
for religion, as well as those who had 
kept in concealment, began to lift up 
their heads and thrust forth their 
horns." ^ It was known that Margaret 
of Parma had ordered the inquisitors 
and magistrates to conduct themselves 
“modestly and discreetly.” It was 
known that the privy council was hard 
at work upon the project for “ mode- 
rating ” the edicts. Modestly and dis- 
creetly! Margaret of Parma, almost 
immediately after giving these orders, 
and while the “ Moderation ” was still 
in the hands of the lawyers, informed 
har brother that she had given personal 
attention to the case of a person who 
had snatched the holy wafer from the 
priest’s hand at Oudenarde. This 
“ quidara," as she called him — for his 
name was beneath the cognisance of 
ail Kmperor’s bastard daughter — had 
hy her orders received rigorous and 
exemplary justice.^ And what was the 
" rigorous and exemplary justice " thus 
iuhioted upon the “quidam?"* The 
procurator of the neighboxuing city of 
Toumay has enabled us to answer. 
The young man, who was a tapestry 
weaver, Hans Tiskaen hy name,^ had, 
upon the 30th May, thrown the holy 
wafer upon the ground. For this 
crime, which was the same as that 
committed on Christmas-day of the 
previous year by Bertrand le Bias, at 
Toumay, he now met with a similar 
although not quite so severe a punish- 
ment. Having gone quietly home after 
doing the deed^ he was pursued, ar- 
I'ested, and upon the Saturday ensuing 
taken to the ' market-place of Oude- 
iiarde. Here the right hand with 
^hich he hod committed the offence 
was cut off, .and he was then fastened 
h) stake and burned to death over 
a Blow fire. He was fortunately not 

J ffenom de France, MS. 

Un- «>niino ayant corntnandfi qiie la jut- 
uce M quhiQjji ^ Audenaerde, qui 

ayant pmse la saiucie hostie ooii- 
raaixu du presite, 1,'ajectee 
urre, duquel I'est faict rigoureuse et ex- 


more than a quarter of an hour in tor- 
ment, but he persisted in his opinion^ 
and called on God for support to his 
last breath.* 

This homely tragedy was enacted at 
Oudenarde, the birth-place of Duchess 
Margaret, She was the daughter of 
the puissant Charles the Fifth, but lie* 
mother was only the daughter of a 
citizen of Oudenarde; of a “quidam” 
like the nameless weaver who had thus 
been burned by her express osder. It 
was not to be supposed, however, that 
the circumstance could operate in so 
gi’eat a malefactor’s favour. More- 
over, at the same moment, she sent 
orders that a like punishment should 
be indicted upon another person then 
in a Flemish prison, for the crime of 
anabaptism.^ 

The privy council, assisted by thir- 
teen knights of the Fleece, had been 
hard at work, and the result of their 
wisdom was at last revealed in a 
“ Moderation” consisting of fifty-three 
articles,® 

What now was the substance of 
those fifty-three sfliicles, so painfully 
elaborated by Viglius, so handsomely 
drawn up into shape by Councillor 
d’Assonleville? Simply to substitute 
the halter for the fagot. After elimi- 
nation of all verbiage, this fact was 
the only residuum.'^ It was most dis- 
tinctly laid down that all forma of re- 
ligion except the Eoman Catholic were 
forbidden; that no public or secret 
conventicles were to be allowed; that 
all heretical writings were to be sup- 
pressed; that all curious inquiries into 
the Scriptvires were to be prohibited. 
Persons who infringed these regula- 
tions were divided into two claises — 
the misleaders and the misled. There 
was an afii^ctation of granting mercy 
to persons in the second category, while 
death was denounced upon those com- 
posing the first, It was merely an 
affectation; for the rambling statute 

» Bor, ii. 62. 

* Fosquier de la Barre. Becoeit, etc., MS. 
in the Brussels Archives, f. 16vo. 

* Reifi'enbeig, Correspondance, 

* Ep. ad Hopperum, * 

7 See the text of the proposed MedeKa- 
timi iu fifty-three artklea, in Bor, i fit, 
06 ^ 66 . 
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W&ii BO cig[>eii in all its clauses^ tliat ths 
if uggemaut car of persecution could 
be (biven tlirough the whole of them, 
whenever such a course should seem 
expedient. . Every man or woman iu 
the Netherlands might be placed in 
the list of the misleaders, at the di% 
cretion of the o£0icials. The pretend# 
mercy to the misguided was a mere 
delusion. The superintendents, preach- 
ers, teachers, ministers, sermon-makers, 
deacons* and other officers, were to be 
egsecuted with the halter, with confis- 
cation of their whole property. So 
much was very plain. Other heretics, 
however, who would abjure their heresy 
before the bishop, might be pardoned 
for the first offence, but if obstinate, 
were to be banished. This seemed an 
indication of mercy, at least to the re- 
pentant criminals. But who were these 

other'* heretics? All persons^ who 
discussed religious matters were to be 
put to death. All persona, not having 
studied theology at a “ renowned uni- 
versity,” who seai'ched and expounded 
the Scriptures, were to be put to death. 
All persons in whose houses any act of 
the perverse religion should be com- 
mitt#, were to be put to death. All 
pei^ons who harboured or protected 
ministers and teachers of any sect, 
were to be put to death. All tlie cri- 
minals thus carefully enumerated were 
to he executed, whether repentant or 
not.. If, however, they abjured their 
errors, they were to be beheaded in- 
stead of being strangled. Thus it was 
obvious that ^^ost any heretic might 
be brought to^e halter at a moment's 
notice. 

Strictly speaking, the idea of death 
by the halter or the axe was lcs8j^^|l^ 
log to the imagination than (h|^m 
being burned or buried alive. In 
this respect, ‘ therefore, the edicts were 
softened by the proposed ^^Modera- 
tion.” It would, however, always be 
difficult to persuade any considerable 
number of intelligent persons, that the 
inffiction of a violent death, by what- 
ever process, on account of religious 
opinions, was an act of clemency. The 
Netherlandera were, how^v^r, to be 

"^Metejwn, U. 88. HoofU, W. SXi ^ 
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persuaded into this bsUel. The draft 
of the new edict was ostentatiously 
called the “ Moderatie,” or the ** Mo- 
deration.” It was very natural, there- 
fore, that the common people, by a 
Q^bble, which is the same in Blemish 
l^^in English, should call the. proposed 
ISModeration ” the “ Murderation.”^ 
The rough motherwit of the people 
had alre^y characterised and annihi- 
lated the project, while dull formalists 
were carrying it through the prelimi- 
nary stages. 

A vote in favour of the project hav- 
ing been obtained from the estates of 
Artois, Hainault, and Flandera^^the in- 
structions for the envoys, Baron Mon- 
tigny tod Marquis Berghen, were made 
out in j, conformity to the scheme.^ 
Egmoj^ihad declined the mission,® not 
having to congratulate himself 

upon the di^omatic success of his visit 
to Spain in the preceding year. The 
two nobles who consent# to under- 
take the office were persuaded into 
acceptance sorely against their will. 
They were aware that their political 
conduct since the King's departure 
from the country had not always been 
deemed satisfactory at Madrid, but 
they, were, of course, far from suspect- 
ing the true state of the royal mind. 
They were both as sincere Catholics 
and as loyal gentlemen as Granvelio, 
but they were not aware how 
tinuously, during a long course of 
years, that personage had represented 
them to Philip as renegades and rebels. 
They had maintained the constitu 
tional rights of the state, and they had 
declined to act as executioners for the 
Inquisition, but they were yet to learn 
that such demonstrations amounted to 
high treason. 

Montigny departed, on the 29th 
May, from Brussels.* He left the 
bride to whom he had been wedded^ 
amid sc^es of festivity^ the preceding 
autumn-— the unborn child who wa® 
never to behold its father‘s fsce. 
received warnings in V , 

he scorned to profit. The 
ambassador in that city ittfojtned him 
that PhiUp's wrath at Ae repent, traPf 

• Gorrospontkuaco de Philippe 

♦ Ibid., 418, 
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actions in the ^Netherlands was high, admitted immediately to an audience/ 
He was most significantly requesi^, and assured in the strongest terms that 
hy a leading personage in France, to there was no dissatisfaction in the royal 
feign illness, or to take refuge in any mind against the seigniors, whatever 
oxj:<edient by which he might avoid false reports might be circulated to 
the fulfilment of his mission.^ Such that effect. In other respects, the ra- 
il ints had no effect in turning him suit of this, and of his succeeding in- 
from his course, and he proceeded to terviews with the monarch, was suffl- 
Madrid, where he arrived on the 17th ciently meagre, 
of June.* It could not well be otherwise. The 

His colleague in the mission. Mar- mission of the envoys was an elaborate 
qtiis Berghen, had been prevented from farce to introduce a terrible tragedy, 
netting forth at the same time, by an They were sent to procure from Philip 
accident which, under the circum- tho abolition of the Inquisition and 
Biances, might almost seem ominoua the moderation of the edicts. At the 
Walking through the palace park, in a very moment, however, of all these 
])lace where some gentlemen were play- legislative and diplomatic arrange- 
ing at pall-mall, he was accidentally ments, Margaret of Parma was in pos- 
etruck in the leg by a wooden ball.® session of secret letters from Philip, 
The injury, although trifling, produced which she was charged to deliver to the 
so much irritation and fever, that ho Archbishop of Son-ento, papal nuncio 
^vas confined to his bed for several at the imperial court, then on a spe- 
weeks. It was not until the 1st of cial visit to Brussels. This ecclesiastic 
July* that ho was able to take his de- had come to the Netherlands osten- 
parture from Brussels. Both these un- sibly to confer with the Prince of 
fortunate nobles thus went forth to Orange upon the affairs of his princi- 
fulfil that dark and mysterious destiny pality, to remonstrate with Count Cu- 
from which the veil of three centuries lemburg, and to talce measures for tho 
has but recently been removed. reformation of the clergy. The real 

Besides a long historical discourse, object of his mission, however, was to 
iu eighteen chapters, delivered by way devise means for strengthening the 
of instruction to the envoys, Margaret Inquisition, and suppressing heresy in 
Bentacourierbeforehand with a variety the provinces. Philip, at whose re- 
of intelligence concerning the late quest he had come, h^ charged him 
events. Alonzo del Canto, one of by no means to divulge the secret, as 
Philip’s spies in the Netherlands, also the King was anxious to have it be- 
wrote to inform the King that the two lieved that the ostensible was the only 
ambassadora were the real authors of business which the prelate had to per- 
ull the troubles then existing in the form in the country. Margaret accor- 
country.® Cardinal Qranvelle, too, re- dingly delivered to him the private 
uewed his* previous statements in a letters, in which Philip avowed his de- 
confidential communication to his Ma- termination to maintain the Inquisi- 
jesty, adding that no persons more tion and the edicts in all their rigowr, 
appropriate could have been selected but enjoined profound secrecy upon 
than Berghen and Montigny, for they the subject.® The Duchess, therefore, 
knew better than any one else the state who knew the face of the cards, must 
affairs m which they liad borne the have thought it a superfluous t^k to 
Principal part.* Nevertheless, Mon- continue the game, which to Philip's 
f^gny, upon bis arrival in Ma^d on cruel but procrastinating temperament 
17th of June, was received by was perhaps a pleasurable excitement. 
^lip with much apparent cordiality, The scheme for mitigating the 

* Hoofd, iil 80. ^ Gorrcspondance de Philippe II., 426, 

* ^ Philippe II., 1. 426. Hopper, 78, 70, states that the envoys were 

. JM'* Hpofd, it 80. v, 105. jndal^d with almost daily interyiews. 

* iMd., 428^ 420. » Reiffenherg, porresp<«idanco de Mam, 

* ^id., 4l0, 411, d’Aut., 5^1, Correspondaoce ie Philippe 

H.,L42a. 
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edicts by the substitution ot strangling 
for burning^ was not destined, there- 
foroy for much success either in Spain 
or in the provinces; but the people by 
whom the next great movement was 
made in the drama of the revolt, con- 
ducted themselves in a manner to 
shame the sovereign who oppressed, 
and the riotous nobles who had under- 
taken to protect their liberties. 

At this very moment, in wie^c early 
aummer of 15C6, many thoi^p^ of 
burghers, merchants, peasant, and 
gentlemen, were seen mustem^ and 
marching through the field|i^||^very 
province, armed with arquebus, javelin, 
pike, and broadsword. For what pur- 
pose were these gatherings ? Only to 
hear sermons and to sing hymns in 
the open air, as it was unlawful to 
profane the cliurches with such rites. 
This was the first great popular phase 
of the Netherland rebellion. . Not- 
withstanding the edicts and the In- 
quisition with their daily hecatombs, 
notwithstanding the special publica- 
tion at this time throughout the 
country by the Duchess Kegont, that 
all the sanguinary statutes concerning 
religion were in as great vigovur as 
ever,'^ notwithstanding that Margaret 
offered a reward of seven hundred 
crowns to the man who would bring 
her a preacher dead or alive,* the po- 
pular thirst for the exercises of the 


reformed religion could no longer be of lowly station — hatters, curriers, 
hiddeJI'ta] 


slaked at the obscure and 
fountains where their priests had so 
long privately ministered 
Partly emboldened by a temporary 
lull in the persecution, partly en- 
couraged by the presentation of the 
Request and by the^ events to which it 
had given rise, the Reformers now 
came boldly forth, from their lurking 
places and held their religious meet- 
ings in the light of day. The con- 
sciousness of numbers and of right 
liod broxight the conviction of 
strength. The audacity of the Re- 
formers was wonderful to the mind 
of President Viglius, who could find 
no language strong enough with which 

1 Pontus Payen MS. Pssquier de la Barrs 
MS. , • Pontus Payen M& 

* ad loach. lioppenim, SQx. 


to characterise and to deplore such 
bj^phemous conduct.* The field- 
preaching seemed in the eyes of go- 
vernment to spread with the rapidity 
of a malignant pestilence. The mias- 
ma flew upon the wings of the wind 
As early as 1562, there had been pub- 
lic preaching in the neighbourhood of 
Ypres. The executions which fol- 
lowed, however, had for the time sup- 
pressed the practice both in that place 
as well as throughout Flanders and 
the rest of the provinces. It now 
broke forih os by one impulse from 
one end of the country to the other. 
In the latter part of June, Hermann 
Strycker or Modet, a monk who had 
renounced his vows to become ono of 
the most popular preachers iu the Re- 
formed Church, addressed a congrega- 
tion of seven or eight thousand per- 
sons in the neighbourhood of Ghent.^ 
Peter Dathenus, another unfrocked 
monk, preached at various places in 
West Flanders, with great effect. A 
man endowed with a ^violent, stormy 
eloquence, intemperate as most zealots, 
he was then rendering better services 
to the cause of the Reformation than 
he was destined to do at later periods. 

But apostate priests were not the 
only preachers. To the ineffable dis- 
gust of the conservatives in Church 
and State, there were men with little 
education, utterly devoid of Hebrew, 


tanners, dyers, and the like, — who 
began to preach also; remembering, 
unseasonably perhaps, that the early 
disciples, selected by the founder of 
Christianity, had not all b^en doctors 
of theology, with diplomas from a 
** renowned university. ’ But if the 
nature of such men were subdued to 
what it worked in, that ch^e could 
not be brought against ministers with 
jibe learning and accompMments of 
Ambrose Wille, Marnier, Gfuy de Bray, 
or Francis Junius, the man whow 
Soaliger called the ''greeted of all 
theologians since the days of the 
apostlea”* An aristocratic 
coitid not be levelled agah^ Peac^r ^ 

*BaJchuyaen v. d. Brlnl! tfst 
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de la Grange, of a noble family in 
Provence, with the fiery blood of 
gouthem Prance in his veins, brave as 
his nation, learned, eloquent, enthusi- 
astic, who galloped to his field preach- 
ing on horseback, and fired a pistol- 
shut as a signal for his congregation to 
give attention.^ 

On the 28th of June 1566, at eleven 
o’clock at night, there was an assem- 
blage of six thousand people near 
Tournay, at the bridge of Eraonville, 
to hear a sermon from Ambrose Wille, 
a man who had studied theology in 
Geneva, at the feet of Calvin, and who 
now, with a special price upon hia 
he:ul,* was preaching the doctrines he 
had learned. Two days afterwards, 
ten thousand people assembled at the 
same spot, to hear Peregrine de la 
Grange. Governor Moulbais thun- 
<lcred forth a proclamation from the 
citadel, warning all men that the 
edicts were as rigorous as ever, and 
tliat every man, woman, or child who 
went to these preachings was incur- 
ring the penalty of death. ^ The 
pciqJe became only the more ardent 
and excited, .. Upon Sunday, the 7th 
of July, twenty thousand persons 

I d at the same bridge to hear 
Wille. One man in three 
ed. Some had arquebusses, 
istols, pikes, swords, pitch- 
aiards, clubs. The preacher, 
je apprehension a fresh re- 
1 been offered, was escorted 
ilpit by a hundred mounted 
He begged his audience not 
ared from the Word of God 
1 ^; assured them that al- 
3 ut a poor preacher himself, 
i divine commission ; that he 
)ar of death ; that, should he 
eVere many better than he 
’’ his place, and fifty thousand 

xenge his murder.^ 

The Duchess sent forth proclama- 
tions by himdreds. She ordered the 
instant suppression of these armed 
tesemblies and the arrest of the 
preachers. But of what avail were 
proclamatioxM agidnst such numbers 

^ Bakhuyzen, 127, De la Barre MS., £ 16. 
»n>iA,Zl8. 

/DeUBamIfS. *m<i. 


with weapons in their hands ? Why 
irritate to madness these hordes of 
enthusiasts, who were now entirely 
pacific, and who marched back to the 
city, after conclusion of divine ser- 
vice, with perfect decorum ? All 
classes of the population went eagerly 
to the sermons. The gentry of the 
place, the rich merchants, the no- 
tables, as well as the humbler artisans 
and labourers, all had received the 
infection. The professors of the 
Reformed religion outnumbered the 
Catholics by five or six tb one. On 
Sundays and other holidays, during 
the hours of service, Tournay was 
literally ' emptied ^of its iuliahitants. 
The streets were as silent as if war 
or pestilence had swept the place. 
The Duchess sent orders, but she 
sent no troops. The trained-bands of 
the city, the cross-bow -men of St 
Maurice, the archers of St Sebastian, 
the sword-players of St Christopher, 
could not be ordered from Touniay 
to suppress the preaching, for they 
had all gone to the preaching them- 
selves. How idle, therefore, to send 
peremptory orders without a match- 
lock to enforce the command.® 

Throughout Flanders similar scenes 
were enacted. The meetings were en- 
campments, for the Reformers now 
came to their religious services armed 
to the teteth, determined, if banished 
from the churches, to defend their 
right to the fields. Barricades of up- 
turned waggons, branches, and planks, 
were thrown up around the camps. 
Strong guards of mounted men were 
stationed at every avenue. Outlying 
scouts gave notice of approaching dan- 
ger, and guided the faithful into the 
enclosure. Pedlars and hawkers plied 
the trade upon which the penalty of 
death was fixed, and sold the for- 
bidden hymn-books to aU who chose 
to purchase.® A strange and contr^ 
dictory spectacle I An army of cri- 
minals doing deeds which could only 
be expiated at the stake ; an en- 
trenched rebellion, ^ bearding the 
government with pike, matoblock^ 

*De la Barre MS. _ 

• Brandt. 1, 805. NiOr Beigund. Htet 
Belff., lii. 218. 
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javelin, and barricade, and all for no 
more deadly purpose than to listen to 
the precepts of the pacihc Jesus. 

Thus the preaching spread through 
the Walloon provinces to the northern 
Netherlands. Towards the end of 
July, an apostate monk, of singular 
eloquence, Peter Gabriel by name, 
was announced to preach at Overeen 
near Harlem.^ This was the first field 
meeting which had taken place in 
Holland. The people were wild with 
enthusiasm; the authorities beside 
themselves with apprehension. People 
from the country flocked into the 
town by thousand. The other ciCTea 
were deserted, Harlem was filled to 
overflowing. Multitudes encamped 
upon the ground the night before. 
The magistrates ordered the gates to 
bo kept closed in the morning till long 
after the usual hour. It was of no 
avail. Bolts and bars were but small 
impediments to enthusiasts who had 
travelled so many miles on foot or 
horseback to listen to a sermon. They 
climbed the walls, swam the moat and 
thronged to the place of meeting long 
before the doors had been opened. 
When these could no longer be kept 
closed without a conflict, for which 
the magistrates were not prepared, the 
whole population poured out of the 
city with a single impulse.® iffens of 
thousands were assembled t^on the 
field. The bulwarks were erected as 
usual, the guards were posted, the ne- 
cessary precautions taken; But upon 
this occasion, and in that region, there 
was but little danger to be apprehend- 
ed. The multitude /of Keformers 
made the edicts impossible, so l 9 Qg 
as no foreign troops were there ^4 n- 
force them. The congregation^as 
encamped and arranged in an orderly 
manner. The women, of whom there 
were many, were placed next the 
pulpit, which, upon this pocasion, was 
tornled of ’h couple of spears thrust 
into the earth, sustaining a cross-piece, 
a^ust which the preacher might lean 
hiB back. The services commenced 
■with the singing of a psalm hy the 
whole * vast asi^ deme nt 

Si. Memori^vaaXwgeiis 
^35,apudBraadi ”*Ibid. 


MaroVs verses, recently tranriated by 
Dathenus, were then new and popular. 
The strains of the monarch minstrel, 
chanted thus in their homely but ner- 
vous mother tongue by a multitude 
who had but recently learned that all 
the poetry and rapture of devotion 
were not irrevocably coffined with a 
buried language, or immured in the 
precincts of a chimch, had never pro- 
duced a more elevating effect. No an- 
them from the world renowned organ 
in that ancient city ever}liwrskeiied 
more lofty emotions thafi‘’md those 
ten thousand human voices ringing 
from the grassy meadows in that fer- 
vid midsummer noon. When all was 
silent again, the preacher rose ; a little, 
meagre man, who looked las if he might 
rather beneath the blazing 

sunshin<^jPi«iy, the multi- 

tude e;pJH|lkied fo\h^ ^interrupted 
hours lung; by the magic of his tongue. 
His was the 8th, 9th, and lOtli 
verses of the second chapter of Ephe- 
si^ps; and as the slender monk spoke 
to his simple audience of God’s grace, 
and of faith in JeslUs, who had de- 
scended from above to save the low- 
liest and the most abandoned, if they 
w’ould put their trust in Him, his 
hearers were alternately exalted with 
fervour or melted into tears. He 
prayed for aU conditions of men — fo^ 
themselves, their friends, their enemies, 
for the government which had pen^' 
cuted them, for the King whose 
was turned^ jujtaficHhem in angerr 
times, accofffiig to one who was pre- 
sent, not a dry eye was to be seen in 
the crowd. When the minister had 
finished, he left his congregation ab- 
ruptly, for he had to travel all night 
in order to reach Alkmaar, Where he 
was to preach upon the following day. ^ 

By the middle of July the custom 
was established outside all the princi- 
pal cities. Camp-meetings were held 
in some places; as, for instance^ hi the 
neighbourhood of Antwerp, where the 
cobgregations numbered oftCo 
thousand;^ and On some cksCMiona 
were estimated at betwdCen twenty 
thirty thousand peraons at r a time ; 

» Ibid. . • Ooftiwott- 

donee de Harff- d’Autriche, 84. 
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^very many of tkem/* said an eye- 
witness, " the best and wealthiest in 
the town.”^ 

The sect to which most of these 
worshippers belonged was that of Cal- 
vin. In Antwerp there were Luthe- 
rans, Calvinists, and Anabaptists. 
The Lutherans were the richest sect,^ 
but the Calvinists the most numerous 
and enthusiastic. The Prince of 
Orange at this moment was strenu- 
ously opposed both to Calvinism and 
Anabaptism, but inclining to Luthe- 
ranism.* Political reasons at this 
epoch doubtless influenced his mind 
in religious matters. The aid of the 
Lutheran princes of Germany, who de- 
tested the doctrines of Geneva, could 
hardly be relied upon for the Nether- 
landers, unless they would adopt the 
Confession of Augsburg. The Prince 
knew that the Emperor, although in- 
clined to the Reformation, was bitterly 
averse to Calvinism, and he was, there- 
fore, desirous of healing the schism 
which existed in the general Reformed 
Church. To accomplish this, however, 
Would be to gain's greater victory over 
the bigotry which was the prevailing 
characteristic of the age than perhaps 
could be expected. The Prince, from 
the first moment of his abandoning the 
ancient doctrines, was disposed to 
make the attempt,^ 

The Duchess ordered the magistrates 
of Antwerp to put down these mass- 
meetings by means of the guild-militia. 
They replied that at an earlier day 
such a course might have been prac- 
ticable, but that the sects had become 
quite too numerous for coercion. If 
the authorities were able to prevent 
the exercises of the Reformed religion 
within the*city, it would be as success- 

* Letter of Clotigh, in Burgon, ii. 136. 

■ There ware, however, but two Lutheran 
churohes id all the Netherlands, according 
to the statement of the Prince of Orange. 

"oth were in Antwero. ** Es Ist aber zu 
®rbannen.das der Oalvlnismua so'weitt ein- 
roisset und die Au^burgiSohe Confession 
'^l^iwachsett, dae in alien diesen landen 
nur awo^^klrchen der Augsburgischen 
^onfession und die werden la dieser stadt 
AntorfiferhaltJeA’' — Der andere hauflP Ist 
durchana ,<Mtiiilsch. . Letter ffom W. of 
jMJ^^^eetor Augustus, Ut Sejit 1666. 

* Groan ▼. ArttMvitA. efft.. ft ttSt. 


ful a result as could be expected. To 
prevent the preadhing outside the 
walls, by means of <b.e burgher force, 
was an utter impossibility.® The dila- 
toriness of the Sovereign placed the 
Regent in a frightful dilemma, but it 
was sufficiently obvious that the strug- 
gle could not long be deferred. “ There 
will soon be a hard nut to crack,” 
wrote Count Louis. “ The King will 
never grant the preaching ; the people 
will never give it up, if it cost them 
their necks. There 's a liard puff com- 
ing upon the country before long,”* 
The Duchess was not yet authorised 
to levy troops, and she feared that if 
die commenced such operations, she 
should perhaps offend the King, while 
she at the same time might provoke 
the people into more effective military 
preparations than her own.^ She felt 
that for one company • levied by her, 
the sectaries could raise ten. More- 
over, she was entirely without money, 
even if she should otherwise think it 
expedient to enrol an army. Mean- 
time she did what she could with 
** pubhc prayers, processions, fasts, ser- 
mons, exhortations,” and other eccle- 
siastical machinery which she ordered 
the bishops to put in motion.® Her 
situation was indeed sufficiently alarm- 
ing. 

Egmont, whom many of the sec- 
taries hoped to secure as their leader 
in case of a civil war,® shewed no dis- 
position to encourage such hopes, but 
as little to take up arras against the 
people. He went to Flanders, where 
the armed assemblages for field-preach- 
ing had become so numerous that a 
force of thirty or forty thousand men 
might be set on foot almost at a mo- 
menVs warning, and where the con- 

• Groen v. Prinsfc., Archives, etc., ii. 464, 
466, 478, 480, 489, sqq. 

• Bor, ii. 69, 70.- 

• Qroen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., it 208. 

“ AUBsi si je Uuve gens pour la guarde et 

diffeace de ce dit pays, I'on en treuve plU- 
sieuTB ou contraire qui les retiwment en leur 
dcamant plus gra^e soulde."— Unpubltehed 
letter of Margaret of Parma to II., 

in the OoiTespondance da Philippe ll. avec 
la Duchesse de Parnie, 1566, 1567, No. 
104. M8. Archives du l^yaume. Papiera 
d’Etat 

• OorrespondancedeMaigt dAutriohe, 122. 

^ Pontus Paven MS. 
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iervatWda, in a state of alarm, desired 
the presence of their r^own^ gover- 
nor/ The people of Antwerp, on their 
part, demanded William of Orange. 
The Prince, who was hereditary bur- 
grave of the city, had at first declined 
the invitation of the magistracy. The 
Duchess united her request with the 
universal prayer gf the inhabitants. 
Events meantime bad been thickening 
and suspicion increasing. Meghem 
had been in the city for several days, 
much to the disgxist of the Reformers, 
by whom he was hated. Aremberg 
was expected to join him, and it was 
rumoured that measures were secretly 
in progress under the auspices of these 
two leading cardinalists, for introduc- 
ing a garrison, together with great 
store of ammunition, into / the city. 
On the other hand, the “ great beggar,” 
Brederode, had taken up his quarters 
also in Antwerp ; had been daily en- 
tertaining a crowd of roystering nobles 
at his hotel, previously to a second 
political demonstration which will 
soon be described, and was constantly 
parading the street, followed by a 
swarm of adherents in the beggar 
lively. The sincere Reformers were 
made nearly as uncomfortable by the 
presence of their avowed friends, as 
by that of Meghem and Aremberg, 
and earnestly desired to be rid of them 
all. Long and anxious were the pon- 
derings of the magistrates upon all 
these subjects. It was determined, 
at last, to send a fresh deputation to 
Brussels, requ^ing the Regent to 
order the departure of Meghem, 
beig, and ^ederode from AnflBp; 
remonstrating with her against any 
plan she might be supposed to enter- 
tain of sending mercenary troops into 
the city; pledging the word of the 
senate to keep the peace, meanwhile, 
by their regular force ; and, above aU, 
imploring her once more, in the most 
urgent terms, to send thither the bur* 
grave, as the only man who was capa- 
ble of saving the city fi*om the oala- 
mities into which it was so likely to fall^ 


i Correspondmice de d'Auttrlche, 18d. 

• Bor, it 73, 74. Meteren, li 36b. 

» Hopper, 81. 

• Strada, v. 202. Hoofii, II. Oorre- 
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- The Prince of Oraiige , being thus 

ment of Antwerp, the inhabit^ts of 
that city, and by the Regent herself; ^ 
at last consented to make the visit so 
earnestly demanded. On the 13th 
July, "he arrived in Antwerp.^ The 
whole city was alive with enthusiasm. 
Half its population seemed to have 
come forth from the gates to bid him 
welcome, lining the road for miles. 
The gate through which he was to 
pass, the ramparts, the roofs of,jthe 
houses were packed close, with expec- 
tant and eager faces. At least thirty 
thousand persons l\ad , assembled to 
welcome their guest. A long caval- 
cade of eminent citizens haS come 
as far as Berghen to meet him and to 
escort him into the city. Brederode, 
attended by some of the noble con- 
federates, rode at thiybe^d of the pro- 
cession. As th^fjipeountered the 
Prince, a dischargflfof pistol-shots was 
hted by way of sS-ute, which was the 
S^al for a deafening shout from the 
asflisimbled multitude. The crowd 
thj^ged about the Prince os he ad- 
vanc^, calling him preserver, 

their father, their only hope. Wild 
shouts of welcome rose upon every 
side, as he rode through the town, 
mingled with occasionai, vociferations 
of Long life to the beggars.” These 
party cries were instantly and sharply 
rebuked bv Orange, who expressed, in 
Brederode s presence, the determina- 
tion that he would make men unlearn 
that mischievous watchword.® He 
had, moreover, little relish at that 
time for the tumultuous demonstra- 
tions of attachment to his person, 
which were too fervid to be censured, 
but too unseasonable to be approved. 
When the crowd had at last been 
made to understand that their hqwas 
were distasteful to the Prince, xn^t of 
the multitude consented to di^^e. 
feeling, however, a relief from impend- 
ing danger in the presence of the man 
whom ^ey instinctively looked upon 
as their natural protector. 


Bpuudance de Marg. Autnehe, .3 
•pondonoe de Guillaume le TankL 
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The flenafcow had come^ forth in a 
body to receive the burgra1^.e and 
escort him to the hotel prepared for 
him. Arrived there, he lost: no time 
in opening the biwiness which* had 
brought him to Antwerp. He held at 
onte alongconsultaAion with the upper 
branch of the government. After- 
wards, day after day, he honestly, 
arduously, sagaciously laboured to re- 
store the public tranquillity, He held 
repeated deliberations with every se- 
parate portion of the little common- 
wealth, the senate, the council of an- 
cients, the corporation of ward-masters, 
the deans of trades. N or did he confine 
his communication to these organised 
poli^pal bodies alone. He had fre- 
qiiefe interviews with the officers of 
the military associations, with the 
foreign merchant companies, with the 
guilds of “ Rhetoric.”^ The chambers 
of the “ Violet ” and the Marigold” 
were not too frivolous or fantastic to 
bo consulted by one who knew human 
nature and the constitution of Nether- 
land society so well as did the Prince. 
Night and day ho laboured with all 
classes of citizens to bring about a 
better understanding, and to establish 
mutual confidence. At last by his 
eflbrts tranquillity was restored. The 
broad-councik having been assembled, 
it was decided that the exercise of the 
Reformed religion should be excluded 
from the city, but silently tolerated in 
the suburbs, while an armed force was 
to be kept constantly in readiness to 
suppress all attempts at insurrection. 
The Prince had desired that twelve 
liundred men should bo enKsted and 
paid by the city, so that at least a 
small number of disciplined troops 
might be ready at a moment’s warn- 
ing; btit he found it impossible to 
carry the Ivoint with the counciL The 
magistratfes were wiUing to hold them- 
aelves responsible for the peace of the 
city, but they would have no mercen- 
aries.* 

Thua^, during the remainder of July 
and the early part of August, Was Wil- 


liam of Orange strenuously occupied in 
doing what should have been the Re- 
gent^ work. He was still regarded 
both by the Duchess and by tne Cal- 
vinist party — although having the sym- 
pathies of neither, — as the only man in 
the Netherlands who could control the 
rising tide of a national revolt. Ho 
took care, said his enemies, that his 
conduct at Antwerp should have every 
appearance of loyalty;^ but they in- 
sinuated that he was a traitor from 
the beginning, who was insidiously fo 
menting the troubles which ho appeared 
to rebuke. No one doubted his genius, 
and all felt or affected admiration at its 
display upon this critical occasion. 
“ The Prince of Orange is doing very 
great and notable services at Antwerp 
•to the King and to the country,” said 
Assonleville. ‘"That seignior is veiy 
skilful in managing great affairs.”^ 
Margaret of Parma wrote letters to 
him filled with the warmest gratitude, 
expressions of approbation, and of 
wishes that he could both remain in 
Antwerp and return to assist her in 
Brussels.® Philip, too, with his own 
pen, addressed him a letter, in which 
implicit confidence in the Prmco’s 
character was avowed, all suspicion on 
the part of the Sovereign indignantly 
repudiated, eaniest thanks for his ac- 
ceptance of the Antwerp mission 
uttered, and a distinct refusal given to 
the earnest request made by Orange 
to resign his offices.® The Prince read 
or listened to all this commendation, 
and valued it exactly at its proper 
worth. He knew it to be pure grimace. 
He was no more deceived by it than if 
he had read the letter sent by Margaret 
to Philip, a few weeks later, in which 
she expressed herself as “thoroughly 
aware that it was the intention of 
Orange to take advantage of the im- 
pending tumults, for the purpose of 
conquering the provinces and of divid- 
ing the whole territory among himself 
and friends.” ^ N othing could be more 
utterly false than so vile and ridicuiouu 
a Btateinent 
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TheooarseoE the Prince had hidkerto 
been, and was stilly both consistent and 
loyal It was in the monarch’s power 
to convoke the assembly of the states* 
general, so loudly demanded by the 
whole nation, to abolish the Inquisi- 
tion, to renounce persecution, to accept 
the great fact of the Reformation. To 
do so he must have ceased to be Philip. 
To have faltered in attempting to 
bring him into that path, the Prince 
must have ceased to be William of 
Orange. Had he succeeded, there 
would have been no treason and no 
Republic of Holland. His conduct at 
the outbreak of the Antwerp troubles 
was firm and sagacious. Even had his 
duty required him to put down the 
public preaching with peremptory vio- 
lence, he had been furnished with no 
means to accomplish the purpose. The 
rebellion, if it were one, was already 
full-grown. It could not be taken by 
the throat and strangled with one hand, 
however firm. 

A report that the High Sheriff of 
Brabant was collecting troops by com- 
mand of government, in order to attack 
the Reformers at their field-preachings, 
went far to undo the work already ac- 
complished by the Prince.^ The as- 
semblages swelled again from ten or 
twelve thousand to twenty-five thou- 
sand, the men all providing themselves 
more thoroughly with weapons than 
before. Soon afterwards, the intem- 
perate zeal of Mother individual, armed 
to the teeth^iiot, however, like the 
martial shexwand his forces, with 
arquebus and javelin, but wi th Jthft 
stiUdnore deadly weapons of 
theology— • was very near 
general outbreak* A peaceful and not 
very numerous congregation were lis- 
tening to oho^of their preachers in a 
field outside the town. Suddenly an 
unknown mdi1||iiial in plain clothes 
and with a pragmatical demeanour in-i; 
terrupted the ^oburse by giving a fiat 
contradiction to some of the docttrtoes 
advanced. The minist^ replied hf a 
rebuke, and a reiteration of the dis- 
puted sentiment. The stranger, evi- 


dently versed in ecclesiastical matters, 
volubly and warmly responded. The 
preacher, a man of humble condition 
and moderate abilities, made as good 
shew of argument as he could, but was 
evidently no match for his antagonist. 
He was soon vanquished in the wordy 
warfare. Well he might be, for it ap- 
peared that the stranger was no less 
a personage than Peter Rythovius, a 
doctor ; of divinity, a distin^ished 
pedtuMi^^f Louvain, a relation of a 
bish^^-and himself a churcdi digni- 
taryi^|fi[!his learned professor, quite at 
home ktihis subject, was easily trium- 
phant, while the poor dissenter, more 
accustomed to elevate the hearts of his 
hearers than toMeplex their heads, 
sank prostrate breathless under 
the storm of texts, glosses, and hard 
Hebrew roots with which he was soon 
overwhelmed. The professor’s triumph 
was, however, but short-lived, for the 
simple-minded congregation, who loved 
their teacher, were enraged that he 
should he thus confounded. Without 
mere ado, therefore, they laid violent 
hands upon the Quixotic knight-errant 
of the Church, and so cudgelled and be* 
laboured him bodily that he might 
perhaps have lost his life in the en- 
counter had he not been protected by 
the more respectable pertion of the 
assembly. These persons, highly dis- 
approving the whole proceeding, for- 
cibly rescued him from the assailants, 
and carried him off to town, where the 
news of the incident at once created 
an uproar. Here he was thrown into 
prison as a disturber of the peiwse, but 
in reality that he might be^fersonally 
I 'Secure.® The next day William of 
Orangey after administering to him a 
severe rebuke fov Iris. 
bltiori of pedantry, reteasdi Mm from 
oonfinementy arid ‘had ^ him oonyeyed 
out of the titv. th'eoiOgim,’' 

#rote the Priuietd^ Duchess Margaret; 
" would have done • j ' metmnks, 

to stay at home ; for I suppose he had 
no especial orders ' to p«rfo?iil^ thii 
piece of ivorkif^ 

Thus, BO^ l<mg ae thp 
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remain in the metropolie^ hie hrmneea 
prevented the explosien which had so 
long been expect^. His own govern' 
ment of Holland and Zeland, too, de* 
manded his care. The field-preaching 
had spread in that region with prodi- 
gious rapidity. Armed assemblages, 
utterly beyond the power of the civil 
authorities, were taking place daily in 
the neighbourhood of Amsterdam.^ 
Yet the Duohess could not allow him 
to visit his government in the north. 
If he could be spared from Antwerp 
for a day, it was necessary that he 
should aid her in a fresh complication 
with the confederated nobles. In the 
very midst, therefore, of his Antwerp 
labours, he had been obliged, by Mar- 
garet’s orders, to meet a committee at 
Duffel,^ For in this same eventful 
uicnth of July a great meeting ^ was 
lield by the members of the Compro- 
mise at St Trond, in the bishopric of 
Liege. They came together on the 
ISth of the month, and remained as- 
sembled till the beginning of August, 
It was a wild, tumultuous convention, 
Jiumbei'ing some fifteen hundred cava- 
liers, each with his esquires and armed 
attendants — a larger and more impor- 
tant gathering than had yet been held. 
Liederode and Count Louis were the 
chieftains of ^e assembly, which, as 
may be supposed from its composition 
and numbers, was likely to be neither 
very orderly in its demonstrations nor 
wholesome in its results. It was an 
ill-timed movement. The convention 
was too large for deliberation, too riot- 
ous to inspire confidence. The nobles 
quartered themselves everywhere in 
the taverns and the farm-houses of the 
neighbourhood, while large numbers 
oncamped upon the open fields. There 
w as a constant din of revelry and up- 
roar, mingledpwitih wordy warfare, and 
an occasional crossing of swords. It 
Beeraed rather like a confess of ancient 
ravage Batavians, assembled in Teuto- 
nic fashion to choose a king amid hoarse 
shouting, deep drinking, and the clash 
of spear and shield, &an 0 meeting 


y ’t/orrespondan^ de Guillaume le Tacit., 
^BoV, ii.' HpofJ, iil. iiM8. Btm- 


for a lofty and earnest purpose, by 
their civilised descendants. A crowd 
of spectators, landlopers, mendicants, 
daily aggregated themselves to the 
aristocratic assembly, joining with na- 
tural unction, in the incessant shout 
ot^^Vivent les gumdxJ'* It was im- 
possible that so soon after their bap- 
tism the self-styled beggars should re- 
pudiate all connexion with the time- 
honoured fraternity in which they had 
enrolled themselves. 

The confederates discussed — if an ex- 
change of vociferations could be called 
discussion — principally two points; 
whether, in case they obtained the 
originjil objects of their petition, they 
should pause or move still further oii- 
W cird; and whether they should insist 
upon receiving some pledge from the 
government, that no vengeance should 
be taken upon them for their previous 
proceedings. Upon both questions, 
there was much vehemence of argu- 
ment and great dififerenco of opinion. 
They, moreover, took two very rash 
and very grave resolutions — to guaran- 
tee the people against all violence on 
account of their creeds, and to engage 
a force of German soldiery, four thou- 
sand horse and forty companies of in- 
fantry, by '^wart geld,” or retaining 
wages.'* It was evident that these 
gentlemen were disposed to go fast 
and far. If they had been ready in 
the spring to receive their baptism of 
wine, the " beggars ” were now eager 
for the baptism of blood. At the same 
time it must be observed that the 
levies which they proposed, not to 
make, but to have at command, were 
purely for defence. In case the King, 
as it was thought probable, should visit 
the Hetherhmds with fire and sword, 
then there would be a nucleus of re- 
sistance already formed. 

Upon the 18th July, the Prince of 
Orange, at the earnest request of the 
Regent, met a coeamittee of the con- 
federate nobles at Uuifel Count Eg- 
mont was associated with him In tbia 
duty. The conference was not very 

— r r 
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eatisfactory. The deputies from St dingly sent to Brussels, accompanied 
Trond, consisting of Brederode,Culem- by twelve associates, who Wei's fami- 
burg, and others, exchanged witb the liarly called his twelve apostles.* Here 
two seigniors the old arguments. It he laid before her Highness in council 
was urged upon the confederates, that a statement, embodying the vie vs of 
they had made themselves responsible the confederates. In this paper they 
for the public trasiquillity so long as asserted that they were ever ready to 
the Regent should hold to her promise; mount and ride against a foreign foe, 
that, as the Duchess had sent two dis- but that they would never draw a 
tingubhed envoys to Madrid, in order sword against their innocent country- 
to accomplish, if possible, the wishes men. They maintained that thCir past 
of the nobles, it was their duty to re- conduct deserved commendation, and 
deem their own pledges; that aimed that in requiring letters of safe-con- 
assemblages ought to be suppressed by duct in the names both of the Duchess 
their efforts rather than encouraged by and of the Fleece knights, they were 
their example; and that, if .they now governed noi by a disposition to ask 
exerted themselves zealously to check for pardon, *bat by a reluctance with- 
the tumults, the Duchess was ready to out such guarantees to enter into ati- 
declare, in her own name and that of pulations ; touching the public tran- 
liis Majesty, that the presentation of quilUtyi If, however, they should be 
the Request had been beneficial. assiEred that the intentions of the Re- 

The nobles replied that the pledges geiit were amicable, and that there 
liad become a farce, that the Regent was Uo design to take vengeance for 
w’as playing them false, that persecu- the past — if, moreover, she were will- 
tion was as fierce as ever, that the ing to confide in the counsels of Horn, 
“Moderation" was a mockery, that the Egmont, and Orange, and to take no 
letters recommending “ modesty aiM important measure without their con- 
discretion" to the inquisitors had beori currence — if, above all, she would con- 
mere waste paper, that a price had been voke the states-genei'al, then, and then 
set upon the heads of the preachefrs as only, were the confederates willing to 
if they had been wild beasts, that there exert their energies to preserve peace, 
were constant threats of invasions from to restrain popular impetuosity, and 
Spain, that the convocation of the banish universal despair*^ 
states-general had been illegally de- Sofar.Louisof Nassau and his twelve 

ferred, that the people had been driven apostles. It must be confessed that, 
to despair, and thatli.it was the conduct whatever might be thought of the jus- 
of government, not of the confederates, tice, there could be but one opinion as 
which had caused the Reformers to to the boldness of these views. The 
throw off previous restraint, Duchess was furious. If th© language 

come boldly forth by tens of thpu»J|||| ^eld in April had been considererl 
into the fields, not to defy their hSjH Siidacious, certainly this new request 
but to -worship their Qod.i ' ^ was, in her own words, “ttbMl more 

Such, in brief, the conference bitter to the taste, and mctfe difficult 
of Duffel. In conciusion, a paper was of digestion."* She therefore Miswered 
drawn up which - Brederode carried in a very unsatisfactoty, haughty, and 
back to the convention, and which it ambiguous manner, reserving decision 
was proposed to submit to the Duchess upon their propositions tiB they 
for her approval. At the end of the been discus^ by the state-council, 
month, I^ouis of Nassau was accor- and intimating that they would also 
^^onreapdn^hc^ die iSargT 3’Autanche, reapondance^e^hili^eTIlT^STi Aoedn^K 
12», aqq. Ai'cbives et Correspondance to a letter of Count Louis, however (j^rotuves 
T. Prixuit.) 167, eqq. Ilenoio de. Franca.^., et Correspondonce it, . 177-180i the 
1. 17. Bor, ii. Boofd. ill. W^8.— would seem to have been present^ vpo» 
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jje laid before the knights of the Fleece, vinces and in Oettnany. The abate- 
who were to hold a meeting upon the council decided that to accept the pro- 
26tb of August, positions of the confederates M'ould 

There was some further conversa- be to establish a triumvirate at once, 
tion without any result. Esquerdes and the Duchess wrote to her brother 
complained that the confederates were distinctly advising against the accept- 
the mark of constant calumny, and ance of the proposal.^ The assembly 
demanded that the slanderers should at St Trend was then dissolved, hav- 
be confronted with them and punished, ing made violent demonstrations which 
I understand perfectly well,” inter- were not followed by beneficial results, 
rupted Margaret, ''you wish to take and having laid itself open to various 
justice into your own hands, and to be suspicions, most of which were ill- 
king yourself.^ It was further inti- founded, while some of them were just, 
mated by these reckless gentlemen, Before giving the reader a brief ac- 
that if they should be driven by vio- count of the open and the secret policy 
lence into measures of self -protection, pursued by the government at Brus- 
they had already secured friends in a sela and Madrid, in consequence of 
certain country.^ The Duchess, pro- these transactions, it is now necessai'y 
bably astonished at the frankness of to allude to a startling series of events, 
this statement, is said*' to have de- which at this point added to the com- 
manded fui*ther explanations. The plications of the times, and exercised 
confederates replied by observing that a fatal influence upon the situation of 
they had resources both in the pro- the commonwealth, 
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The Netherlands possessed an extra- achievements that Gothic genius, 
ordinary number of churches and awaking from its long sleep of the 
I hionasteries. Their exquisite architec- dark ages, first expressed itself. The 
biro and elaborate decoration had early poetry of the German races was 
j'oen the earliest indication of intel- .hewn and chiselled in stone. Around 
loctual culture displayed in the co’un- the steadfast principle of devotion then 
^7* In the vast number of cities, so firmly rooted in tbe soil, clustered 
Wn8,and villages which were crowded the graceful and vigorous emanations 
J'pon that narrow territory, there had of the newly-awakened mind. All 
I'cen, from oifcumstances operating that science could invent, all that art 
uiroughout Ghristendom, a great ao- could embody, all that mechanical 
Jjljmulation of ecolesiastjcal wealth, ingenuity could dare, all that wealth 
he same causes can never exist could lavish, — whatever there was of 
Jgfun which at an early day covered human energy which was panting for 
‘he Boil of Europe with those magnifi- pacific utterance, wherever ^ there' 
^^ut creations of Christian art. It was in stirred the vital priDcj|>le which in* 
b^e^onymons but entirely original, stinctively strove to create and to adorn 
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at an epoch when vulgar violence and 
deetructiveness were the general ten- 
dencies of humanity, all gathered 
w*ound these magnifioent temples, as 
their aspiring pinnacles at last pierced 
the mist which had so long brooded 
over the world. 

There were many hundreds of 
chmohes, more or less remarkable, in 
the Netherlands. Although a severe 
criticism might regret to find in these 
particular productions of the great 
Germanic school a development of 
that practical tendency which dis- 
tinguished the Batavian and Flemish 
S)ranche8, — although it might recog- 
nise a departure from that mystic 
principle which, in its efforts to sym- 
bolise the strivings of humanity to- 
wards the infinite object of worship 
above, had somewhat disregarded the 
wjinta of the worshippers below, — 
although the spaces might be too wide 
and the intercolumniations too empty, 
except for the convenience of congre- 
gations, —yet there were, nevertheless, 
many ecclesiastical masterpieces, which 
could be regarded as very brilliant 
manifestations of the Batavian and 
Bolgic mind during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Many were 
filled with paintings from a school 
which had precedence in time and 
merit over its sister nurseries of art 
in Germany. All were peopled with 
statues. All wer6jj||iled with pro- 
fusely-adorned chape^PS^r the churches 
had been enriched generation after ge- 
neration by wealthy penitence, which 
had thus- purchased absolution for 
^me and smoothed a pathway to 
heayan. 

Aid now, for the sMce of only six 
or seven summer ^jflys stiud nights, 
there raged a storra^ wht^ all these 
treasures were, deatiwed. Nearly 
•v«y one of these temples wae «n- 
iirelv^l^ed of its contents; hot for 
the rpi^ose of plunder, but of de- 
struction. Hardly a province or a 
town escaped; Art must for ever 
vreep over thw bereavement; Huma- 
nity must regret that the refining is 
thus always ready to degenerate into 
the d^ructiye princ^S j bit it, » 
impossible to censure very seyei^y 


the spirit which prompted the brutal, 
but not ferocious deed. Those statues, 
associated as they were with the re- 
morseless persecution which had so 
long desolated the provinces, had 
ceased to be images. They had grown 
human and hateful, so that the people 
arose and devoted them to indiscrimi- 
nate massacre. 

No doubt the iconoclastic fury is to 
be regretted; for such treasures can 
SQgiroely be renewed. The age for 
building and decorating gr^, cathe- 
drals is past. Certainly, our ago, 
practical and benevolent, if liSiei poeti- 
cal, should occupy itself v/itli the 
present, and project itsfisj^into .the 
future. To clothe the redeem 

the criminal, feed the hungry, less by 
alms and -hoAilies than by preventive 
institutions and beneficent legisla- 
tion; above all, by the diffusion of 
national education, to lift a race upon 
a level of culture hardly attained by « 
class in earlier times, is as lofty a task 
as to accumulate piles of ecclesiastical 
splendour. 

It would be tedious to recount in 
detail the events which characterised 
the remarkable image-breaking in tho 
Netherlands. As Antwerp was tin' 
central point in these transactions, ami 
as there was more wealth and 
cenoe in the ffMfttr cathedral ^Tthat 
city than in church of“ iiorthern 
Europe, it is necessary to gpe a rapid 
outline of the events whic!^ 'occurred 
there. From its exhibit!^ in that 
►lace the spirit everywhere will best 
shewn, . 

le Church of our Laay, which 
iilip had so recently converted inin 
a cathedral, dated from thefyear 1124, 
although it may be more j^irly consi- 
dered a work of tihe fourteenth cen- 
tury, Its colWe of canons had been 
founded in another loCaKly by Godfrey 
ol Bouillon. The - Brabantine hero, 
who so romantically incarnated 
religious poetry of his; age, who 
mounted the walls of retonwd 
Salem, and was it# first Christian 
monarchy but who refused to 

golden di^em on the where the 

Siom*; the Fllnurijf Mwl ** 





^as the epig which the great Italian, 
centuriQ) . aft^^arda, trauelated ij^to 
immortal verse, is thus fitly associated 
with the beautiful architectural poem 
which w’aa to grace hia ancestral 
realms. The body of the church — 
the interior and graceful perspectives 
of which were not liable to the re- 
proach brought against many Nether- 
land churches, of assimilating them- 
Bolvcs already to the municipal palaces 
which they were to suggest— was com- 
pleted in the fourteenth century. The 
beautiful £a 9 ade,.with its tower, was 
not completed till the year 1518. The 
esfcpiisite and daring spire, the gigan- 
tic stem upon which the consummate 
flower of this architectural creation 
was tp be at last unfolded, was a plant 
of a whole century's growth. Rising 
t^’l^eight of nearly five hundred feet, 
(® Va church of as many feet in 
Ira^th, it worthily represented the 
li^'ord tendency of Gothic architec- 
ture. Externally and internally the 
cathedral was a true expression of the 
Christian principle of devotion. Amid 
its vast accumulation of imagery, ‘its 
endless ornaments, its multiplicity of, 
episodes;' its infinite variety of details, 
the central, maternal principle was 
ever visible. Everything pointed up- 
wards, from the spire in the clouds to 
the arch which, enshrined the smallest 
sculptured saint in the chapels below. 
It was a sanctuary, not like pagan 
temples, to enclose a visible deity, but 
an edifice where mortals might wor- 
tship aui unseen 3eing in the realms 
above. 

The chpreh, with the noisy slyeets 
of the me^rappHp eddying around its 
walla, ^ saored island ip the tumul- 
tuous, npo.. Through, the p^petual 
columnar trunks in thick 
profusion grew from a floor chequered 
with lighte. and i shadows. : Each shaft 
of the forest rose to a preternatural 
height, the many branches interming- 
ling in the spape above, taform a stately 
*^eopy. , JToliage, dowers, end 
colossi hnsuriance^ . strange birds, 
J^asts, grpM and chhneras Ji^ , end- 
less thn rank veges^tioa 

and the. ^ant^tiCj^^logy of afabii-^ 
ieua worl^.teemra ijD decorate ilnd 


animate the serried trunks and pen- 
dant branches, while the shattering 
symphonies or dying murmurs of the 
organ suggested the rushing of the 
wind through the forest,— now the 
full diapason of the storm, and now 
the gentle cadence of the evening 
breoze. 

Internally, the church was rich be- 
yond expression. All that opulent 
devotion could devise, in wood, bronze, 
marble, silver, gold, precious jewellery, 
or sacramental furniture, had been 
profusely lavished. The penitential 
tears of centuries had incrusted the 
whole interior with their glittering 
stalactites. Divided into five naves, 
with external rows of chapels, but 
separated by no screens or partitions, 
the great temple forming an imposing 
whole, the effect was the more impres- 
sive, the vistas almost infinite in ap- 
pearance. The wealthy citizens, the 
twenty-seven guilds, the six military 
associations, the rythmical colleges, 
besides many other secular or religious 
sodalities, had their own chapels and 
altars. Tombs adorned with the effi- 
gies of mailed crusaders and pious 
dames covered the floor, tattered ban- 
ners hung in the air, the escutcheons 
of the Golden Fleece, an order typical 
of Flemish industry, but of which 
Emperors and Kings were proud to be 
the chevaliers, decorated the columns. 
The vast and beautifully-painted win- 
dows glowed with scriptural scenes, 
antique portraits, homely allegories, 
painted in Uiose brilliant .and forgotten 
colours which Art has not ceased to 
deplore. The daylight melting into 
gloom or coloured with fantastic bril- 
liancy, priests in effulgent robes chant- 
ing in unknown language, the sublime 
breathing of choral music, the suffo- 
cating odours of myrrh and spikenard, 
suggestive of the oriental scene^ and 
imagery of Holy Writ, all combined to 
bewilder and exalt the senses. The 
highest and humblest seemed to find 
themselves upon the same level within 
those sacred precincts,, where even the 
tdood'iatained criminal was secure, and 
the arm of secular jusHce was para- 
lysed.,, , , . , 

But ,jbb« wbrkof degenopation had 
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commenced. 'The atmosphere of the sels. She insisted by repeated letters 
cathedral was no longer holy in the that he should leave Antwerp imme- 
eyes of increasing multitudes. Better diatoly.^ 

the sanguinary rites of Belgic Druids, Upon the 18th of August, the great 
better the yell of slaughtered victims and thne-honoured ceremony of the 
from the wild wood without mercy ’* Ommegang occurred. Accordingly, 
of the pagan forefathers of the nation, the great procession, the principal 
than this fantastic intermingling of object of which was to conduct around 
divine music, glowing colours, gor- the city a colossal image of the Virgin, 
geous ceremonies, with all the burning, issued as usual from the door of the 
beheading, and strangling work which cathedral The image, bedizened and 
had characterised the system of human effulgent, was borne aloft upon the 
sacrifice for the past half-century. shoulders of her adorers, followed by 
Such was the church of Ndtre Dame the guilds, the military associations, 
at Antwerp. Thus indifierent or the rhetoricians, the religious 
hostile towards the architectural trea* ties, aU in glittering costume, 
sure were the inhabitants of a city, blazoned banners, and marchir^ tri- 
where in a previous age the whole umphantly through the streets with 
population would have risked their sound of trumpet and beat of drum.* 
lives to defend what they esteemed The pageant, solemn but noisy, was 
the pride and garland of their metro- exactly such a most 

polls. at that moment to imitate; ^oteste^i 

The Prince of Orange had been minds and to ICad to ic^chief. ijp 
anxiously solicited by the Regent to violent explosion of iU feeHng, however, 
attend the conference at Duffel. After took plaoe..^ The procession was fol- 
returning to Antwerp, he consented, lowed bj^ a rabble rout of scoffers, but 
in consequence of the urgent entreaties they cglifined themselves to words 
i)f the senate, to delay his departure and* ilwulting gestures.^ The image 
until the 18th of August should he waax.* incessantly saluted, as she was 
past. On the 13th of that month he b^ene along the streets, witn sneers, 
had agreed with the magistrates upon imprecations, and the rudest ribaldry, 
an ordinance, which was accordingly “ Mayken t Mayken ! (little Mary) your 
published, and by which the preach- hour is come. ’Tis your last pro- 
ings were restricted to the fields. A menade. The city is tired of you.’* 
deputation of merchants and others Such were the greetings which the re- 
waited upon him with a request to be prese-ntativo of the Holy Virgin r^ 
permitted the exercises of the Re- ceived from men grown weary of anti- 
formed religion in the city. This quated mummery. A few missiles 
petition tlm PrirgM peremptorily re- were thrown occasionally at the pro- 
fused, and the d&uties, as well as cession as it passed through the city, 
their constituents, nicquiesced in the but no damage was inflicted. When 
decision, ** out of especial regard^iyi the image was at last restored to its 
respect for his person.” He, howeve^ place, and the pageant brought tp a 
distinctly informed the Duchess that somewhat hurried conclusion, there 
it would be difficult or impossible to seemed cause for congratulation that 
maintain such a position long, and no tumult had occurr^ 
that his departure from the city would On the following morning there was 
probably be followed by an outbreak, a large crowd coDected in front of the 
He warned her that it was very im- cathedral The image, instead oi 
prudent for him to leave Antwerp at standing in the centre of the churc^^ 
that particular juncture. Neverthe- where, upon all former occasions, 
less, the meeting of the Fleece knights had been accustomed 4uring the 
seemed, in Margaret’s opinion, imporap succeeding the ceremony to ^receive 
qboiJy to require his presence in Brus- congratulatory risito, waejwy 

* Bor, ii 81-8S. Hoofd, ill 99. Correspouosuoe de G uillaume le Tacit,, I* 
n Prinst., ArchiYss, etc., iL m, m. * Her, tt. W. ilHenn, U. • Bor, uU sujt 
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niously pliced behind an iron railing 
within the choir. It had been deemed 
imprudent to leave it exposed to sac- 
rilegious hands. The precaution ex- 
cited derision. Many vagabonds of 
dangerous appearance, many idle ap- 
prentices and ragged urchins were 
Iianging for a long time about the 
imprisoned image, peeping through the 
railings, and indulging in many a brutal 
jest. Mayken ! Mayken I ” they cried, 
“art thou terrified so soon? Hast 
flown to thy nest so early? Dost 
think thyself beyond the reach of 
mischief? Beware, Mayken I thine 
hour is fast approaching ! " Others 
thronged around the balustrade, shout- 
ing, ‘‘ Vwent les ffucidx/** and hoarsely 
copamanefibg the image to join in the 
beggars* cry. Then, leaving the spot, 
the mob roamed idly about the mag- 
^ficent church, sneering at the idols, 
execrating the gorgeous ornaments, 
scoffing at crucifix and altar. 

Presently one of the rabble, a rag- 
ged fellow of mechanical aspect, in a 
tattered black doublet and an ,old 
straw hat, ascended the pulpit. Open- 
ing a sacred volume which he found 
there, he began to deliver an extem- 
poraneous and coarse caricature of a 
monkish sermon. Some of the by- 
standers applauded, some cried shame, 
some shouted, “ Long live the beggars I” 
some threw sticks and rubbish at the 
mountebank, some caught him by the 
legs and strove to pull him from his 
place. He, on the other hand, man- 
fully maintained his ground, hurling 
back every missile, strugg lin g with his 
assailants, and continuing the while to 
pour forth a malignant and obscene 
discourse. At last a young sailor, 
Warm in the Catholic faith, and im- 
pulsive as mariners are prone to be, 
ascended thei'pulpitfrom behind, sprang 
Upon the ' mechanic, and flung him 
headlong down the steps. The preacher 
grappled with his enemy as he fell, 
both came rolling to the ground. 
Neither Was much injured, but a tu- 
mult ensued. A pistol-shot was fired, 
*®d the isailor was wounded' in the 
Dsg^ejn were drawn, cudgels 


brandished, the bystanders taking part 
generally against the sailor, while l^hose 
who protected him were somewhat 
bruised and belaboured before .they 
could convey him out of the church. 
Nothing more, however, transpired 
that day, and the keepers of the cathe- 
dral were enabled to expel the crowd 
and to close the doors for, the night.^ 
Information of this tumult was 
brought to the senate, then assembled 
in the H6tel de Ville. That body 
was thrown into a state of great per- 
turbation. In losing the Prince of 
Orange they seemed to have lost their 
own brains, and the first measure 
which they took was to despatch a 
messenger to implore his return. In 
the meantime, it was necessary that 
they should do something for them- 
selves. It was evident that a storm 
was brewing. The pest which was 
sweeping so rapidly through the pro- 
vinces would soon be among them. 
Symptoms of the dreaded visitation 
were already but too manifest. What 
precaution should they take? Should 
they issue a proclamation? Such 
documents had been too plenty of late, 
and had lost their virtue. It was the 
time not to assert but to exercise 
autherity. Should they summon the 
ward-masters, and order the instant 
arming and mustering of their respec- 
tive companies? Should they assemble 
the captains of the military associa- 
tions? Nothing better could have 
been desired than such measures in 
cases of invasion or of ordinary tumult, 
but who should say how deeply tho 
poison had sunk into the body politic; 
who should say with how much or 
Low little alacrity the burgher militia 
would obey the mandates of the magis- 
tracy? It would be better to issue no 
proclamation unless they could enforce 
its provisions; it would be better not 
to call out the citizen soldiery unless 
they were likely to prove obedient. 
Should mercenary troops at this late 
hour be sent for? Would not their 
appearance at this crisis rather inflame 
the rage than intimidate the insolence 
of the sectaries ? Never were magis- 
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kratea in greater perplexity. They 
knew not wliat course was likely to 
prove the safest, and in their anxiety 
to do nothing wrong, the senators did 
nothing at all. After a long and an- 
xious consultation, the honest burgo- 
master and hia associates all went 
home to‘ their beds, hoping that the 
threatening flame of civil tumult would 
die out of itself, or perhaps that their 
dreams would supply them with that 
wisdom which seemed denied to thoir 
waking hours.^ 

In the morning, as it was known 
that no precaution had been taken, 
the audacity of the lleformers was 
nat\irally increased. Within the cathe- 
dral a great crowd was at an early 
hour collected, whose savage looks and 
ragged appearance denoted that the 
day and night were nob likely to pass 
away so peacefully as the last. The 
Fame taunts and knprecations were 
hurled at the image of the Virgin; the 
same howling of the beggars’ cry re- 
sounded through the lofty arches. 
For a few hours, no act of violence 
was committed, but the crowd in- 
ireascd. A few tr ifles, drifting, as usual, 
before the event, seemed to indicate 
the approaching convulsion. A very 
paltry old woman excited the image- 
breaking of Antwerp. She had for 
years been accustomed to ait before 
the door of the cathedral with wax- 
tapers and wafers, earning a scanty 
subsistence from the profits of her 
meagre trade, and by the small coiiis 
which she sometimes received in charity. 
Some of the rabble began to chaffer 
with this ancient huckstereas. They 
scoffed at her consecrated wares; they 
bandied with he^bald jests, of which 
her public posiliwhad furnished her 
with a supply; they assured her that 
the hour had come when her idola- 
trous trafflb i^as to be for ever termi- 
nated, wh^n she and her patroiless, 
Mary, ;Were to be given over to de- 
struction together. The old womab, 
enraged, answered threat with ^thi*eat, 
and gibe with gibe. ■ Piissitog from 
Wi^rds to deeds, she began to catch 
tttim the ground evei:7 | 
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sile or weapon whibh she could find, 
and to lay about her hi all directions. 
Her tormentors defended themselves 
as they could. Having destroyed her 
whole stock-in-trade, they provoked 
others to appear in her defence. The 
passers-by thronged to the scene ; the 
cathedral was soon filled to overflow- 
ing; a furious tumult was already in 
progress.* 

JpEany persons fled in alarm to the 
House, carrying information of. 
outbreak to the ' magistrates. 
Van Immerzeet, .Margrave of 
Antwerp, was then hol^g communi- 
cation with the senate, and awaiting 
the arrival of the wardmasters, whom 
it had at last been thought Expedient 
to summon. Upon intelligence . of 
this riot, which the militia, if prevf- 
ouwy mustered, might have prevented^ 
the senate determined to proceeds 
the cathedral in a body, with the hope 
of quelling the mob by the dignity of 
thoir pife^ce. The margrave, who 
was the executive officer of the 
littie commonwealth, marched down 
to the cathedral accordingly, attended 
by the two burgomasters and all tho 
senators. At first their authority, 
solicitations, and personal influence, 
produced a good effect. Some of those 
outside consented to retire, and the 
tumult partially subsided within. As 
night, however, was fast approaching, 
many of the mob insisted upon re- 
maining for evening servicel They 
were informed that there would bo 
none, that night, and that for onoo 
m people could certainly disp^b^ 
with their vespers. . 

Several persons now mariifeStil^^ 
intention of leaving the <^thedimi“ 
was suggested to the senertorS 
they should lead the way, the 
lace would follow in their^ tifaini 
so disperse to their homes. The ex- 
cellent magistrates took the advice, 
not caring, perhaps, to fulfil an/ longei 
the dangerous but 'ftbt digftifiw 
tions of police-offlcens. Bwef'bdeipart 
ing, they" adopted the flapeo^ihn ci 
closing all the doors Or 
leaving a sih^e cne 'that the 

Ibid ; 8 a; 'Ibid.; 100. ^ iieioreii, a. 
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rabble still remaining might have an which seemed delegated to a comparo- 
opportunity to depart. It seemed not tively small number of the assembled 
to occur to the senators that the same crowd, went on with incredible cele- 
gate would as conveniently afford an rity. Some were armed with axes, 
entrance for those without os an egress some with bludgeons, some with sledge- 
for those within. That unlooked-for hammers; others brought ladders, 
event happened, however. No sooner pulleys, ropes, and levem. Every 
had the magistrates retired than the statue was hurled from its niche, every 
rabble burst through the single door picture tom from the wall, every 
which had been left open, overpowered painted window shivered to atoms, 
tlie margrave, who, with a few atten- every ancient monument shattered, 
dants, had remained behind, vainly every sculptured decoration, however 
endeavouring by threats and exhorta- inaccessible in appearance, hurled to 
tions to appease the tumult, drove the ground. Indefatigably, audaci- 
liim ignominioualy from the church, ously, — endowed, as it seemed, with 
and threw all the other portals wide preternatural strength and nimblenesa, 
open. Then the populace flowed in these furious iconoclasts clambered up 
like an angry sea. The whole of the the dizzy heights, shrieking and chat- 
cathedral was at the mercy of the tering like malignant apes, as they tore 
rioters, who were evidently bent on off in triumph the slowly-matured fruit 
mischief. The wardens and treasurers of centuries. In a space of time won- 
of the church, after a vain attempt to derfully brief, they had accomplished 
secure a few of its most precious pos- their task. 

sossions, retired. They carried the A colossal and magnificent group of 
news to the senators, who, accompanied the Saviour crucified between two 
by a few halberdmen, again ventured thieves adorned the principal altar, 
to approach the spot. It was but for The statue of Clnfst was wrenched 
a moment, however, for appalled by from its jdace with ropes and pulleys, 
the furious sounds which came from while the malefactors, with bitter and 
within the church, as if invisible forces blasphemous irony, were left on high, 
wore preparing a catastrophe which the only representatives of the marble 
no human power could withstand, crowd which had been destroyed. A 
the magistrates fled precipitately from very beautifv.l piece of architecture 
the scene. Fearing that the next decorated the choir, — the “repository,’' 
attack would bo upon the Town House, as it was called, in which the body of 
they hastened to concentrate at that Christ was figuratively enshrined. This 
point their available strength, and left much-admired work rested upon a 
tho stately cathedral to its fate.^ single column, but rose, arch upon 

And now, as the shadows of night arch, pillar upon pillar, to the height 
Were deepening the perpetual twilight of three hundred feet, till quite lo.st in 
of the church, the work of destruction the vault above.® It was now shattered 
commenced. Instead of vespers rose into a million pieces. The statues, 
the fierce music of a psalm, yelled by images, pictures, ornaments, as they lay 
a thousand angry voices. It seemed upon the ground, were broken with 
the preconcerted signal for a general sledge-hammers, hewn with axes, 
attack. A band of marauders flew trarnffied, tom, and beaten into shreds 
upon the image of tbe Virgin, dragged it A troop of harlots, snatching waxen 
forth from its receptacle, plunged tapers from the altars, stood around 
daggers into its inanimate body, tore the destroyers and lighted them at 
off its Jewelled and embroidered gar- their work Nothing escaped their 
fhcnts, broke tbe whole figure into a omnivorous rage. They desecrated 
thousand piecses, and scattered the seventy chapels, forced open all ihb 
fragments along the floor. A wild chests of treasure, covered their own 
^out succeeded, and then the work squalid attire with the gorgeous robes 

U. 83, 84. Hoefd. iii 100, sqq. StiwJ®, Meteren, 11.40. *Pantu 0 Ta 7 ei)Ma 
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of the ecdesiastics, broke the eecred 
hread^ poured out the saoramental wine 
into golden chalices, quaffing huge 
draugh^ts to the beggars’ health; 
burned all the splendid missals and 
manuscripts, and smeared their shoes 
with the sacred oil, with vdiich kings 
and prelates had been anointed. It 
seemed that each of these malicious 
creal/ures must have been endowed 
with the strength of a hundred giants^. 
How else, in the few brief hours 
midsummer night, could such a mds^; 
strous desecration have been accom- 
plished by a troop, which, according 
to all accounts, was not more than one 
1 hundred in number.^ There was a 
multitude of spectators, as upon all 
such occasions, but the actual spoilers 
were very few. 

The noblest and richest temple of 
the Netherlands was a wreck, but the 
fury of the spoilers was excited, not 
appeased. Each seizing a burning 
torch, the whole herd rushed from the 
cathedral, and swept howling through 
the streets. Long live the beggars ! ” 
resounded through the sultry mid- 
night air, as the ravenous pack flew to 
and fro, smiting every image of the 
Virgin, every crucifix, every sculptured 
saint, every Catholic symbol which 
they met with upon their path. All 
night long, they roamed from one 
sacred edifice to another, thoroughly 
destroying as they went. JBefore 
morning they had sacked thirty 
churches within the city walls. They 
entered the 'fnonastsries, burned their 
invaluable libraries, destroyed their 
altars, statues, pictures, and descend- 
ing into the cellars, brqwhed every 
cask which they found 
out in one ^eat flood 
wine and we jvith which those holy 
men had been wont to solace their re- 
tirement from generation to generation. 
They invaded the nunneries, whence 
the oooupants, panic-stricken, fled for 

^ Oorrespondanee de Harg. d’Autriche, 
188.— Compare Hopper. Bee. et Mem., 97; 
Btradea V. 218; Hooid, iii. 101. Suigon, ii. 
1^>^. Bor. ii. 84; Meteren, iL 40; Benti- 
ii. 85, 86. 

■Strada. ▼. 215. Hoofd. Bor. ubi sup. 
I^Vous eusaies veu," isays Fonius Fsyen, 

** lot pauvret uouaiutsortir do loun monali^ { 


refuge to the houses of their friends 
and kindred. The struts wefe filled 
with mdnks and nuns, running this 
way and that, shrieking and fluttering, 
to escape the claws of tliese fiendish 
Calvinists.* The terror was imaginary, 
for not the least remarkable feature in 
these transactions was, that neither in- 
sult nor injury was Qf|p 9 ^ed to man or 
woman, and that no^ ft Althing’s value 
the immense property 

^pltroyed was appropris^^* ; It was a 
not against the living^ but against 
^aven images, nor was the sentiment 
which prompted the onslaught in the 
leasfPfommingled with a desire of 
plunder. The principal citizens of 
Antwerp, ej^pecting every instant that 
the storm would be diverted from the 
ecclesiastical edifices to private dwell- 
ings, and that robbery, rape, and mur- 
der, would follow sacrilege, remained 
all night expecting the attack, and pre- 
pared to defend their hearths, even if 
the altars were profaned. The precau- 
tion was needless. It was asserted by 
the Catholics that the confederates and 
other opulent Protestants had orga- 
nised this company of profligates for 
the meagre pittance of ten stivers a- 
day. On the other ha^d, it was be- 
lieved by many that the Catholics had 
themselves plotted the whole outrage 
in order to bring odium upon the Re- 
formers, Both statements were equally 
unfounded. The task was most 
thoroughly performed, but it was 
prompted by a furious fanaticism, not 
by baser motives.® 

Two days and nights longer the 
havoc raged unchecked through idl the 
churches of Antwerp and the 
bouring villages. Hardly a statue 
picture escaped destruction. Yet t& 
rage was directed exclusively 
stocks and stones. Not a 
woimded nor a wonm outra^d.^^ri- 
Boners, indeed, who had been lao' 
guishing hopelessly in dungeoiqa wer^ 

Wres en habits deguisea et let aucUnes a 
demye couvertee. se sauver ea 
leurs parens et arais. et lea prestrbe et 
courolent qua ja et que li, fuiahs Iw 
de ces mallns reforttife,'* etc., «c.— 

» Bmwon, li. 18M4L ft 8ft fioofd- 
ffi. lOi. ttoppor, 97. 
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liberated. A inohk, ivho had been in 
the prison cf the iBarefoot Monastery for 
twelve years, recovered his freedom. 
Art was trampled in the dust, but hu- 
manity deplored no victims.^ 

These leading features characterised 
the movement everywhere. The pro- 
cess was simultaneous and almost uni- 
versal. It was difficult to say where 
it began and where it ended. A few 
days in the midst of August sufficed 
for the whole work. The number of 
churches desecrated has never been 
counted. In the single province of 
Flanders, four hundred were sacked.^ 
In Limburg, Luxemburg, and Namur,® 
there was no image-breaking. In 
Mechlin, seventy or eighty persons ac- 
complished the work thoroughly, in 
the very teeth of the grand-council, 
and of an astonished magistracy.^ 

In Toumay, a city distinguished for 
its ecclesiastical splendour, the Reform 
had been making great progress during 
the summer. At the same time the 
hatred between the two religions had 
been growing more and more intense. 

On the 22d of August the news 
reached Toumay that the churches in 
Antwerp, Ghent, and many other 
places, had been sacked. There was 
an instantaneous movement towards 
imitating the example on the same 
evening. Pasquier de la Barre, pro- 
cureur-genoral of the city, succeeded 
by much entreaty in tranquUlising the 
people for the night. The guard of 
terre r " was set, and hopes were enter- 
tained that the storm might blow over. 
The expectation was vain. At day- 
break next day, the mob swept upon 
the churches and stripped them to the 
very waUs, Pictures, statues, organs, 
ornaments, chalices of silver and gold, 
reliquaries, albs, chasubles, copes, cibo- 
ries, crosses, chandeliers, lamps, censers, 
g ll of richest material, glittering with 

*Meteren,iL 40. Bor, il. 84. Strada, v. 
816,216. 

\ C^rrespoudaucedo Mazg. d’Autrlche, 183. 

•Hoofd,m,103. 

* Pontua Pay en MS. Accordieg to Ronom 
ue I'ranco, the work was done by thirty or 
0 *20 *'*^**^“^*“® quality."— MS,, I. 
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pearls, rubies, and otherpreoious stones, 
were scattered in heaps of ruin upon 
the ground.® 

As the spoilers burrowed among the 
ancient tombs, they performed, in one 
or two instances, acts of startling pos- 
thumous justice. The embalmed body 
of Duke Adolphus of Gueldres, last of 
the Egmonts, who had reigned in that 
province, was dragged from its se- 
pulchre and recognised.® Although it 
had been there for ninety years, it 
was as uncorrupted, “ owing to the 
excellent spices which had preserved 
it from decay,” ^ as upon the day of 
burial. Thrown upon the nfarblo 
floor of the church, it lay several days 
exposed to the execrations of the mul- 
titude.® The Duke had committed a 
crime against his father, in consequence 
of which the province which had been 
ruled by native races had passed under 
the dominion of Charles the Bold. 
Weary of waiting for the old Duke’s 
inheritance, he had risen against him 
in open rebellion. Dragging him from 
his bed at midnight in the depth of 
winter, he had compelled the old man, 
with no covering but his night-gear, 
to walk with naked feet twenty-five 
miles over ice and snow fi\)m Grave 
to Buren, while he himself performed 
the same journey in his company on 
horseback. He had then thrown him 
into a dungeon beneath the tower of 
Buren Castle, and kept him a close 
prisoner for six months.® At last, the 
Duke of Burgundy summoned the 
two before his council, and proposed 
that Adolphus should aJlow his father 
6000 florins annually, with the title 
of Duke till his death. “ He told us,” 
said Comines, “ that he would sooner 
throw the old man head-foremost 
down a well and jump in himself 
afterwards. His father had been 
Duke -forty-four years, and it was time 

1 Pontus Payon MS. « Ibid. 

* Minioires dc Philippo do Comines (Iiond. 
^ Paris, 1747), liv. iv, 194“106. In the 
Royal Gallery at Berlin is a startling picture 
by Rembrandt, In which the old Duke is 
represented looking out of the bars of ids 
dungeon at his son, who is threatening him 
with uplifted hand and savage |laoe. No 
sui>Ject could be imagined better adapted 
the glcomy and earoasUc genius of that 
I painter. 
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for him to retire," Adolphus, being 
thus intractable, had been ^pt in 
prison till after the death of Charles 
the Bold. To the memorable insurrec- 
tion of Ghent, in the time of the Lady 
Mary, he owed his liberty. The insur- 
gent citizens took him from prison, and 
caused him to lead them in the foraj^i 
against Toumay.^ Beneath the wal' *^ 
of that city he was slain, and buri< 
under its cathedral. And now, as 
his offence had not been sufficient!; 
atoned for by the loss of his ancestral 
honours, his captivity, and his death, 
the earth, after the lapse of nearly a 
centttry, had cast him forth from her 
bosom. There, once more beneath 
the svmlight, amid a ribald crew of a 
later generation which had still pre- 
served the memory of his sin, lay the 
body of the more than parricide, 
whom excellent spices" had thus 
preserved from corruption, only to 
be the mark of scorn and demoniac 
laughter.^ 

A large assemblage of rioters, grow- 
ing in numbers as they advanced, 
swept over the province of Tournay, 
after accomplishing the sack of the 
city churches. Armed with halberds, 
hammers, and pitchforks, they carried 
on the war, day after day, against the 
images. At the convent of Mar- 
chiennes, considered by contempo- 
raries the most beautiful ftbl^ in all 
the Netherlands, they halt^Ho sing 
the ten commandments in^Iarot’s 
verse. Hardly had the vast chorus 
finished the precept against graven 
images : — 

Taillor ne t4i'ora8 imaige 
De quolque chose quo ce solt, 

Sy honneur luy fais ou hommaigc, 

Bon Dieu Jalousie eiyrngoit, 

when the whole mob seemed seized 
with sudden madness. ^Without wait- 
ing to complete the Psalm, they 
fastened upon the company of marble 
martyi:^ as if they had possessed sen- 
sibility the blows indicted, in 
an houflwiey had laid the whole in 

Having aceomplished this deed, 

» M^tnciras de Philippa deCeninesfXiOtidL 
ot Paris. IW). liv. iv. 

« Pontus payen MS., iL 
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they swept on towards Anchin. Here, 
however, they were confronted by the 
Seigneur de la Tour, who, at the head 
of a small company o€';^asantB, at- 
tacked the maraudewtf*^ 
complete victory. Fiv« 
of them were slai 
[ed in the rivei^J 
I, the rest we: ^ 
us proved ^ ^ 

• upon the part " <J#'‘ orderly 
>rtion of the inhabitants might have 
>rought about a different result than 
the imiversal imago-breaking. 

In Valenciennes, "the tragedy,” as 
an eye-witness calls it, was performed 
upon Saint Bartholomew’s day. It 
was, however, only a tragedy of 
statues. Hardly as many senseless 
stones were victims as there were to 
be living Huguenots sacrificed in a 
single city upon a Bartholomew which 
was fast approaching. In the Valen- 
ciennes massacre not a human being 
was injured. 

Such in general outline and in cer- 
tain individual details, was the cele- 
brated iconomachy of the Nether- 
lands. The movement was a sudden 
explosion of popular revenge against 
the symbols of that Church by whiolj; 
the Reformers had been enduring sud^ 
terrible persecution. It was also iB 
expression of the general sympatl# 
for the doctrines which had taken pb^ 
session of the national heart. It was 
the depravation of that instinct which 
had in the beginning of the summof 
drawn Calvinists and Lutherans forth 
in armed bodies, twenty thousand 
strong, to worship God in the open 
fields. The difference between the 
two phenomena was, Hiat Hie ffeW* 
preaching vtaa a crime committed by 
the whole mass of tht Reformers; 
men, women, and children confronting 
the penalties of death, by a general de- 
termination, while thei inoAge-hreakiiig 
was the act of a small portion of tlie 
populace. A hmidred persons beipng* 
ing to the lowest order bf socie^ 

(ifficed for the desecraHoii of tbj 
Antwerp churches. It was; 


a NIC. Burgundl, uW sup. Bontus ?sy«« 
MS. ; Qt. Brandti 1. 846/8% ^ ^ ^ 

* Pontus Paycn MB., ii. W, 88* 
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Orange, "a mere handful of rabble,” 
who did the deed.^ Sir Richard 
Clough saw ten or twelve persona 
entirely sack church after church, 
while ten thousand spectators looked 
on, indifferent or horror-struck. The 
ban'ls of iconoclasts were of the lowest 
t;liaracter, and few in number. Per- 
haps the largest assemblage was that 
w|dch ravaged the province of Tour- 
but this was so weak as to be 
entirely routed’tby a small and deter- 
itffned force. The duty of repression 
devolved upon both Catholics and 
rrotestants. Neither party stirred. All 
seemed overcome with special wonder 
as the tempest swept over the land. 

The, ministers of the Reformed reli- 
gion, and the chiefs of tho liberal 
party, all denounced the image-break- 
ing. Francis Junius ^ bitterly regret- 
tod such excesses. Ambrose Wille, 
pure of all participation in the crime, 
fitood up before ten thousand Re- 
foimors at Tournay — even while the 
Btnrm was raging in tho neighbouring 
ritios, and when many voices around 
liiin wore hoarsely commanding simi- 
111* depravities — to rebuke the out- 
Kiges by which a sacred cause was 
disgraced.^ The Prince of Orange, in 
liis private letters, deplored the riots, 
and stigmatised the perpetrators. Even 
Bredorode, while, as Suzerain of his 
city of Viano, he ordered the images 
there to be quietly taken from the 
( Imrches, characterised this popular 
insurrection as insensate and flagi- 
tioiis.*^ Many of the loading confede- 
rates not only were offended with the 
proceedings, but in their eagerness to 
cliastise the iconoclasts and to escape 
from a league of which they were 
weary, began to take severe measures 
against the ministers and Reformers, 
whom th^y had constituted them^ 
selves in Apru the especial protectors. 

^ “Bin hauflfenleichtfertlgea gesindlins.”— 
Ornen v. Piinsfc., Archives, 5. 202, ogo 
1 ? gwingsehetaige und achlechte 

wutho gew^sen die solchea ausz eigner bewe- 
Bung und ungedult der langeai zeitt geUbtten 
r?“l®rr8cliHcheh verlblgung begangen ha- 
—Letter ef Orange to tho^feotor of 
TOxony tn Archivos et Correspondance, iii. 

\ Ajjohivosi U. 217. 218. 

^JkjIaBarrem 


The next remarkable charaotemtio 
of these tumults was the almost entire 
abstinence of the rioters from personal 
outrage and from pillage. The testi- 
mony of a very bitter, but honest 
Catholic at Valenciennes, is remark- 
able upon this point. “ Certain chro- 
niclers,” said he, “ have greatly mis- 
taken the character of this imago- 
breaking. It has been said that the 
Calvinists killed a himdred priests in 
this city, cutting some of them into 
pieces, and burning others over a slow 
fire. 1 reinembervery well everything which 
kappenedupon that abominable day, and 
I can affirm that not a single priest was 
injured. The Huguenots took good 
care not to injure in any way the liv ing 
images.**^ This was the case every- 
whoro. Catholic and Protestant writers 
agree that no deeds of violence were 
committed against man or woman.** 

It would be also very easy to ac- 
cumulate a vast weight of testiqjiony 
as to their forbearance from robbery. 
They destroyed for destniction’s sake, 
not for purposes of plunder. Although 
belonging to the lowest classes of so- 
ciety, they left heaps of jewellery, of 
gold and silver plate, of costly embroi- 
dery, lying unheeded upon the ground. 
They felt instinctively that a great 
passion would be contaminated by 
admixture with paltry motives. In 
Flanders a company of rioters hanged 
one of their own number for stealing 
articles to the value of five shillings.^ 
In Valenciennes the iconoclasts were 
offered laige sums if they would re- 
frain from desecrating the churches 
of that city, but they rejected tho 
proposal with disdain. The honest 
Catholic burgher who recorded the 
fact, observed that be did so because 
of the many misrepresentations on the 
subject, not because he wished to 
flatter heresy and rebellion.^ 

* Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., ii. 2^1, 

265, 483. * HistoirodeaclioBea 

les plus mfimorables, etc.— MS. 

• See Letter of Clough already quotod.— 
Compare Strada, v. 215, for proofs of the 
abstinence firom insult of the nuns and other 
women on this memorable occasion. 

^Burgon, qbi sup. 

■ •• Oe n’est pas que Ja veuille flatter le 
inebeUi<m et Thwesi^ ny la qualiflbKr benigre 
iit debonnaire.**— VaLenoiinmes MB. 
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Toum&y, the greatest scrupu- 
knisness was observed' upon this pohit. 
The floor of the cathedral was strewn 
with “ pearls and precious stones, with 
chalices and reliquaries of silver and 
gold;” but the ministers of the Re- 
formed religion, in company with the 
magistrates, came to the spot, and 
found no difficulty, although utterly 
without power to prevent the storm, 
in taking quiet possession of the wreck. 

We had ever^hing of value,” says 
Procureur-Gdn^ral Do la Barre, ** care- 
fully inventoried, weighed, locked in 
chests, and placed under a strict guard ! 
in the prison of the Halle, to which | 
one set of keys were given to the i 
ministers, and another to the magia- 1 
trates.”^ Who will dare to censure in ■ 
very severe language this havoc among | 
stocks and stones in a land where so 
many living men and women, of more 
value than many statues, had been 
slaughtered by the Inquisition, and 
where Alva’s “ Blood Tribunal” was 
so soon to eclipse even that terrible in- 
stitution in the number of its victims 
and the amount of its confiscations ? 

Yet the effect of the riots was des- 
tined to be most disastrous for a time 
to the reforming party. It furnished 
plausible excuses W many lukewarm 
friends of their cause to withdraw from 
all connexion with it.® Egmont de- 
nounced the proceedings as highly 
flagitious, and busied himself with 
punishing the criminals in Flanders.® 
The Regent T|as beside herself with 
indignation and terror. Philip, when 
he heard the news, fell into a paroxysm 
of frenzy. “ It shall cost them dear 1 ” 
he cried, as he tore his beard 

it shall cost them dear ! 1 sw^Hr 
by the soul of my father ! ” * The re- 
formation in the Netherlands, by the 
fury of these fanatics, was thus made 
apparently to abandon the high ground 
upon which it hod stood in the early 
summer. The sublime spectacle of the 


PasquiOLde la Barre MS., f. 83. 
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multitudinous field-preaching was sub 
lied by the excesses of the imago- 
breaking. The religious war, before 
imminent, became inevitable. 

Nevertheless, the first effect of the 
tumults was a temporary advantage to 
the Reformers. A great concession was 
extorted from the fears of the Duchess 
Regent, who was certainly placed in a 
terrible position. Her conduct 
not heroic, although she might be ror- 
given for trepidation. Her treachery, 
however, under these trying ciredm- 
stances, was less venial. At three 
o'clock in the morning of the 22d of 
August,® Orange, Egmont, Horn, Hoog- 
straaten, Mansfeld, and others, were 
summoned to the palace. THby fount! 
her already equipped for flight, sur- 
rounded by her waiting-women, cham- 
berlains and lackeys, wh ile jjjlB&t iles 
and hackneys stood har^fi||iiWPrflie 
court-yard, and bodJi^jpTO Vere 
prepared to mo;ij^*tt a moment’s 
notice.® She announced her intention 
of retreating at once to Mons, in which 
city, owing to Aerschot’s care, she 
hoped to find refuge against the fury 
of the rebellion then sweeping thff 
country. Her alarm was almost be- 
yond control. She was certain that 
the storm was ready to burst upon 
Brussels, and that every Catholic waa 
about to be massacred before her eyes. 
Aremberg, Berlaymont, and Noircar- 
mes, weire with the Duchess when the 
other seigniors arrived. 

A part of the Duke of Aerschot’s 
company, had been ordered out to 
escort ^0 projected flight to Mods. 
Orange, Horn, Egmont, and Hoog- 
straaten implored her te desist from 
lier fatal resolution. They represented 
that such a retreat before a mob would 
be the very means of ruining the coun- 
try. They denounced isR persons who 
had counselled the scheme, as enemies 
of his Majesty and They pro- 

tested their readineJ||&S© at her feet 


IteO, in Gacbard, AnaL Belg. N^Hi 8 t.v. P. 
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in her defence, but besought her not 
to abandon the post of duty, in the 
hour of peril. While they wereddius 
anxiously debating, Viglius entered 
the chamber. With., tears streaming 
down her cheeks,, Mt-i^aret turned to 
the aged President*, uttering fierce re- 
proaches and desponding lamentations. 
Viglius brought the news that the citi- 
zens had taken possession of the gates, 
uikI were resolved not to permit her 
departure from the city. He remind- 
ed her, according to the indispensable 
practice of all wise counsellors, that 
he had been constantly predicting this 
result. He, however, failed in admi- 
nistering much consolation, or in sug- 
gesting any remedy. He wiis, in truth, 
m as great a panic as herself; and it 
was, according to the statement of the 
Duchess, mainly in order to save the 
President from threatened danger, that 
she eventually resolved to make con- 
cessions. ** Viglius,” wrote Margaret 
to Philip, ** is BO much afraid of being 
cut to pieces, that his timidity has be- 
come incredible.”^ Upon the warm 
assurance of Count Horn, that he would 
enable her to escape from the city, 
plumld it become necessary, or would 
perish in the attempt — a promise in 
which he was seconded by the rest of 
the seigniors — she consented to remain 
fur the day in her palace.^ Mansfeid 
was appointed captain-general of the 
city; Egmont, Horn, Orange, and the 
others agreed to serve under his orders; 
and all went down together to the 
Town-House. The magistrates were 
summoned, a general meeting of the 
citizens was convened, and the an- 
nouncement made of Mansfeld’s ap- 
pointment, together with an earnest 
appeal to all honest men to support 
the government. The appeal was an- 
swered by a shout of unanimous ap- 
probation, an enthusiastic promise to 
live or die witti the Kegent, and the 
expression of a resolution to permit 
neither Reform^ preaching nor image- 
weaking withi||iie city.^ 
_Ne vertheteM, at seven o*cIock in the 
46l d« Philippe IL, i, 460, 

* Utter of Hwn to Montlgny, ubl sup, 
‘Ibid. HooMj^mior. Bor, It M. 
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evening, the Duchess again sent for the 
seigniors. She inform^ them that she 
had received fresh and certain infor- 
mation that the churches were to bo 
sacked that very night; that Viglius, 
Berlaymont, and Aremberg were to be 
killed, and that herself and Egmont 
were to be taken prisoners. She re- 
peated many times that she had been 
ill-advised, expressed bitter regret at 
having deferred her flight from the 
city, and called upon those who had 
obstructed her plan, now to fulfil their 
promises. Turning fiercely upon Count 
Horn, she uttered a volley of reproaches 
upon his share in the transaction. You 
are the cause,” said she, “ that I am 
now in this position. Why do you not 
redeem your pledge, and enable me to 
leave the place at once ? ” “* Horn re- 
plied that he was ready to do so if she 
were resolved to stay no longer. He 
would at the instantcuthis way through 
the guard at the Caudenberg gate, and 
bring hei; out in safety, or die in the 
effort. At the same time, he assured 
her that ho gave no faith to the idle 
reports flying about the city, reminded 
her that nobles, magistrates, and citi- 
zens were united in her defence, an^, 
in brief, used the same arguments 
which had before been used to pacify 
her alarm. The nobles were again 
successful in enforcing their counsels, 
the Duchess was spared the ignominy 
and the disaster of a retreat before an 
insurrection which was only directed 
against statues, and the ecclesiastical 
treasures of Brussels were saved from 
sacrilege.® 

On the 25th August came the crown- 
ing act of what the Keformers con- 
sidered their most complete triumph, 
and the Regent her deepest degrada- 
tion. It was found necessary, under 
the alarming aspect of affairs, that 
liberty of worship, in places where it 
had been already established, should 
be accorded to the new religion. Ar- 
ticles of agreement to this effect were 
accordingly drawn up and exchanged 
betwee n the government and L ouis of 

» Ibid. Ibii Ibid. Correspondanoe do 
Marg. d’ Autriche, ubl sup. Conuspondauco 
de j^UipxM II., i. ubi sup. GrOsn t. Priust . 
Archives, 237, ^238. HcpptK Rco. <» 
Mem., 99, 
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Attended by fifteen otbetti of all eril consequences from past trans' 
ccnifederacy. A corresponding actions, that they were to be employed 
pledge was signed by them, that so in the royal service, and that public 
long as the Regent was true to her preaching according to the forms of 
engagement, they would consider their the new religion was to be practised 
previously existing league annulled, in places where it had already taken 
and would assist cordially in every en- place. Letters general were immedi- 
deavour to maintain tranquillity and ately despatched to the senates of all 
support the authority of his Majesty, the cities, proclaiming these articles of 
The important Accord was then duly agreement, and ordering their execu* 
signed by the Duchess. It declared tion.*^ Thus for a fleeting moment 
that the Inquisition was aholiahftilj there was a thrill of 
his Majesty would soon issue the Netherlands. TheSjiaiition was 
general edict, expressly and thought for ever abolishri'-^'the era of 

vocally protwting the noble«,^j^Pt religious ref ormatioa sar^hed. 
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Eomont in Flanders, Orange at Ant- 
werp, Horn at Toumay, Hoogstraaten 
at Mechlin, were exerting themselves 
to suppress insurrection and to avert 
ruin.* What, meanwhile, was the 
policy of the government? . The secret 
course pursued both at Brussels and at 
Madrid may be condensed into the 
\wual formula — dissimulation, procras- 
tination, and again dj^mulatlon. 

It is at this point necessary to take 
a rapid survey of the open and the 
secret j^ceedings -of the King and his 
reprewl^tiveB from the moment at 
which Berghen and Montigny arrived 
in Madrid. Those iff-lated gentlemen 
hod been received with apparent cor- 
diality, and admitted to frequent, but 
unin^^ng, interviews with his Ma- 
jesty.^Jhe current upon which they 
were o^^rked was deep and treache- 
was smooth and vei7 slow. 

^ etiada, 


They assured the King that his letters, 
ordering the rigorous execution of the 
Inquisition and edicts, had engendered 
all the evils under which the provincea 
were labouring. They told him that 
Spaniards and tools of Spaniards had 
attempted to govern tho country, to 
the exclusion of native citizens and 
nobles, but that it would soon be foiihd 
that Netherlanders were not to b<? 
trodden upon like the abject inhabi- 
tants of Milan, Naples, and Sicily.'' 
Such words as these stri|(<^'^?With^-^ w 

f ffccusfcomed sound u^>^ the royHl ' 
, but the envoyfe, Who Were both 
Catholic and loyal, had nd idefl^ ■ i'' 
thus eipreasing their opinfonS§^-w- 
cording to their sense of dhity, 
obedience ‘ to the K|b:ig-s ' deSir€a|i|^^^ 


obedience ‘ to the Kpig's ' deSirql^^^ 
the causes of Mie diwontent, 
were committfeg on acit*()f:liig|i|^ason. 
When the news of the 

strate, etc., etc., Mona (repuhBahod hy ^ 
Qachard). Letter , W' Montigny 
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ir.g reached JSpain, there were almoet 
daily corwultetions at tha grove of 
Segovia. The eminent personages who 
composed the royal council were the 
Duke of Alva the Count de Feria, 
Don Antonia de Toledo, Don Juan 
Manrique de Lara, Ruy Gomez, Qui- 
xada. Councillor Tisnacq, recently ap- 
pointed President of the State Council, 
aud Councillor Hopper.^ Six Spa- 
niards and two Netherlanders, one of 
whom, too, a man of dull intellect and 
thoroughly subservient character, to 
deal with the local afifaira of the Nether- 
Linds in a time of intense excitement ! 
The instructions of the envoys had 
bee^ito represent the necessity of ac- 
cording three great points — abolition 
of the Inquisition, moderation of the 
edicts, according to the draft prepared 
4 p Brussels, and an ample pardon for 
^fwt transactions. There was much 
debate upon aU these propositions.* 
Philip said little, but he listened at- 
tentively to the long discourses in 
council, and he took an incredible 
quantity of notes. It was the general 
ojiinion that this last demand on the 
parts of the Netherlanders was the 
fourth link in the chain of treason. 
The first had been the cabal by which 
Qj'anvelle had been expelled; the 
second, the mission of Egmont, the 
main object of which had been to pro- 
cure a modification of the state coun- 
cil, in order to bring that body mider 
the control of a few haughty and re- 
bellious nobles; the third had been 
the presentation of the insolent and 
seditious request; and now, to crown 
the whole, came a proposition embody- 
nig the three points— rahl|y^tion of the 
Biquiaition, revocation ot the edicts, 
and a par^n to criminals, for whom 
death was the only sufficiwit. punish* 
Jnent.3 ■ ,• 

With regard to these three points, 
ww, after wrwigling, decided 
to grant them Tinder certain restric- 
tions. . To polish, the Inquisition 
^'ould be to remove the only instru* 
ment by which the Church had been 
accustomed to »egula,te ti»e ooniwieQcea 
^ud the doctidiiie g^ of its eubjeefaa It 


would be equivalent to a concession of 
religious freedom, at least to indivi- 
duals within their own domiciles, than 
which no concession could be more 
pernicious.'* Nevertheless, it might be 
advisable to permit the temporary ces- 
sation of the Papal Inquisition, now 
that the Episcopal Inquisition had been 
so much enlarged and strengthened in 
the Netherlands, on the condition that 
this branch of the institution should 
be maintained in energetic condition.® 
With regard to the Moderation, it was 
thought bettor to defer that matter till 
the proposed visit of his Majesty to 
the provinces. If, however, the Regent 
should think it absolutely necessary to 
make a change, she must cause a new 
draft to bo made, as that which had 
been sent was not found admissible.® 
Touching the pardon general, it would 
be necessary to make many conditions 
and restrictions before it could be 


granted. Provided these were suffi- 
ciently minute to exclude all persons 
whom it might be found desirable to 
chastise, the amnesty was possible. 
Otheiwise it was quite out of tho 
question. 

Meantime, Margaret of Parma had 
been urging her brother to come to a 
decision, painting the distracted condi- 
tion of the country in the liveliest 
colours, and insisting, although per- 
fectly aware of Philip's private senti- 
ments, upon a favourable decision as 
to the three points demanded by tho 
envoys. Especially she urged her in- 
capacity to resist any rebellion, and 
demanded succour of men and money 
in case the Moderation" were not 
accepted by his Majesty. 

It was the last day of July before 
the King wrote at all, to communicate 
his decisions upon tho crisis which ha<l 
occurred in the first week of April, 
The disorder for which he had finally 
prepared a prescription had, before his 
letter arrived, already passed through 
its Subsequent stages of the field- 
preaching and the image-breaking, Of 
course these fresh symptoms would 
require much Consultation, pondering, 
and note-taking before they could be 
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dealt with. In the meantime they 
would be considered as not yet having 
happened. This was the masterly pro- 
crastination of the sovereign, when his 
provinces were in a blaze. 

He wrote accordingly to say that the 
pardon, under certain conditions, might 
be granted, and that the Papal Inquisi- 
tion might cease^the bishops now 
being present in such numbers, ‘^to 
take care, of their flocks,” and the 
Episcopal Inquisition being therefore 
established upon so secure a basis.i 
He added, that if a moderation of the 
edicts were stiU desired, a new project* 
might be sent to Madrid, as the one 
brought by Berghen and Montigny was 
not satisfactory. 2 In arranging this 
wonderful scheme for composing the 
tumults, which had grown out of a 
determined rebellion to the Inquisition 
in any form, he followed not only the 
advice, but adopted the exact language, 
of his councillors. 

Certainly, here was not much en- 
couragement for patriotic hearts in the 
Netherlands. A pardon, so restricted 
that none were likely to be forgiven 
save those who bad done no wrong j an 
Episcopal Inquisition stimulated to re- 
newed exertions, on the ground that 
the papal functionaries were to bo dis- 
charged; and a promise that, although 
the proposed moderation of the edicts 
seemed too mild for the monarch’s ac- 
ceptance, yet at some future period 
another project would be matured for 
settling the matter to universal satisfac- 
tion — such w ere tl^ljQ propositions of th^ 
Crown. Nevertheless, Philip thonj^t^ 
he had gone too far, even in adminis- 
tering this meagre amount of mercy, 
and tha^ he had been too frank in em- 
ploying 80 slender" a deception, as in 
the scheme thus sketched. He there- 
fore summoned a notary, before whom, 
in presence of the Duke of Alva, the 
Licentiate Menchaca and Dr Velasco, 
he declared that, although he had ju«t 
authorised Margaret of Parma, by force 
of circumstances, to grant par^n to 
all t|iose who had been compromised 
to late disturbances of the Neiher- 
fafads, aft he bad not done this 
X Oiihi^i^pondaDce dS d'Atltrfolieb 


spontaneously nor freely, he did not 
consider himself bound by the autho- 
risation, but that, on the contrary, he 
reserved his right to punish al! the 
guilty, and particularly those who had 
been the authors and encouragers of 
the sedition.^ 

So much for the pardc^ promised in 
his official correspondence. 

With regard to the concessions, 
which he supposed himself to have 
made in the matter of the Inquisition 
and the edicts, he saved his eeneetence 
by another process. Revoki!!^ with 
his right band all which left 4 iad 
been doing, he had no »^ner de- 
spatched his letters to j^he Duchess 
Regent than he sent off another to his 
envoy at Rome.'* In this despatch he in- 
structed Requesens to' inform the Pope 
as to the recent royal decisions upon th^fc 
three points, and to state that there 
had not been .t^ejlto consult his Holi- 
ness beforehaidi - Nevertheless, con- 
tinued Philip ‘Hhe prudent,” U wm 
perhaps letter thus, since the abolition 
could have no force, unless the Pope, by 
whom the institution had been estab- 
lished, consented to its suspension. 
This matter, however, was to be kept a 
profomd weretf So much for the In- 
quisition matter. The papal institu- 
tion, notwithstanding the official 
letters, was to exist, unless the Pope 
chose to destroy it; and his Holiness, 
as we have seen, had sent the Arch- 
bishop of Sorrento, a few weeks before, 
to Brussels, for the purpose of concert- 
ing seciTi^t measures for strengthening 
'the "Holy Office” in the provinces. 

With regard to the propsed mode- 
ration of th^tr ©diets, Philip informed 
Pius the Filth, through Requesens, 
that the project sent bj> the Duchess 
not , having been approved, orders 
had been transmitted for a new dr^t, 
in which all the artides . prbvidiog 
for the severe puniskment of heretics 
were to be trained, while alterations, to 
be agreed upon by the state and privy 
councils, and the knights' of the 
were to be adopted — oertain^ in no 
sense of clemen^^ On the contrMyf 
Uie King aasurea hla; 3Biolioa>s»^ thatji 
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the menity of chaMisement ^ovJd ht 
mitigated the least in the world by 
the new articles, they would in no 
case receive the royal approbation. 
Philip further implored the Pope 
“not to be scandalized” with regard 
to the proposed pardon, as it would be 
by no means extended to offenders 
against religion. All this was to be 
k ept entirely secret. The King added, 
that rather than permit the least pre- 
judice to the ancient religion, he would 
sacrifice all his states, and lose a hun- 
dred lives if he had so many; for he 
would never consent to be the sove- 
reign of heretics. Ho said he would 
arrange the troubles of the Nether- 
lands, without violence, if possible, be- 
cause forcible measure^ would cause 
the entire destruction of the country. 
Nevertheless they should be employed, 
if his purpose could bo accomplished 
ill no other way. In that case the 
King would himself bo the executor of 
his own design, without allowing the 
jtcu’il which he should incur, nor the 
ruin of the provinces, nor that of his 
utlicr realms, to prevent him from do- 
ing all which a Christian prince was 
I'uiind to do, to maintain the Catholic 
I’cligion and the authority of the Holy 
‘See, as well as to testify liis personal 
regard for the reigning pontiff, whom 
lie so much loved and esteemed.^ 

Here was plain speaking. Hero were 
fill the Coming horrors distinctly fore- 
diadowed. Here was the truth . told 
to the only being with whom Philip 
ever was sincere. Yet even on this 
occasion, he permitted himself a false- 
lieod by which his Holiness was not 
deceived. Philip had no intention of 
going to the Netherlands ih person, 
jud the Pope knew that he had none. 

I feel it in vc^ bones,” said Granvelle, 
fno^nfuUy, "that nobody in Rome 
Oelioves in his Majesty’s journey to 
the provinces.” * From that time for- 
’^^d, however, the King began to j>ro- 
this visit; which was held out as 
* panacea for «veiy iU, and made to 
ae an excuse for constant d^y, 
J[^_niay well be supposed that if 

at m iit, 

* "Sieata 


Philip’s secret poKcy had been tho- 
rougliJy understood in the Netherlands, 
the outbreak would have come sooner. 
On the receipt, however, of the publie 
despatches from Madrid, the admini* 
stration in Brussels made great efforts 
to represent their tenor as highly satis- 
factory. The Papal Inquisition was 
to be abolished, a pardon was to be 
granted, a new moderation was to be 
arranged at some indefinite, period; 
what more would men have? Yet 
without seeing the face of the cards 
the people suspected the real truth, 
and Orange was convinced of it. Vig- 
lius wrote that if the King did not 
make his intended visit soon, he would 
come too late, and that every week 
more harm was done by procrastination 
than could be repaired by months of 
labour and perhaps by torrents of 
blood.3 What the precise process was, 
through which Philip was to cure all 
disorders by his sim])le presence, the 
President did not explain. 

As for the measures propounded by 
the King after so long a delay, they 
were, of course, worse than useless; 
for events had been marching while ho 
had been musing. The course sug- 
gested was, according to Viglius, but 
" a plaster for a wound — but a dra^- 
chain for the wheel.” ^ He urged that 
the convocation of the states-general 
was the only remedy for the perils in 
which the country was involved, un- 
less the King should come in person. 
He, however, expressed the hope that, 
by general consultation, some means 
would be devised by which, if not a 
good, at least a less desperate aspect 
would be given to public afiairs, "so 
that the commonwealth, if fall it must, 
might at least fall upon its feet like a 
cat, and break its legs rather than its 
neck.”® 

Notwithstanding this highly figura- 
tive view of the subject, and notwith- 
standing the urgent representations of 

Duchess Margaret to her brother, that 
nobles and people were all clamouring 
about the necessity of oonvening the 
staies-general,^ Philip was true to liia 
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instincts on this as on the other ques- 
tdons. He knew very well that the 
Btatee-general of the Netherlands and 
Spanish despotism were incompatible 
ideas, and he recoiled from the idea of 
the assembly with infinite aversion. 
Ao the same time, a little wholesome 
deception could do no harm. He wrote 
to the Duchess, therefore, that he was 
determined never to allow the states- 
general to be convened. He forbade 
her to consent to the step under any * 
circumstances, but ordered her to Jceep 
his prohibition a profoxind secret He 
wished, he said, the people to think 
that it was only for the moment that 
the convocation was forbidden, and 
that the Duchess was expecting to re- 
ceive the necessary permission at an- 
other time. It was his desire, he dis- 
tinctly stated, that the people should 
not despair of obtaining the assembly, 
but he was resolved never to consent to 
the step, for he knew very well what 
was meant by a meeting of the states- 
general,^ Certainly after so ingenuous 
but secret a declaration from the dis- 
ciple of Macchiavelli, Margaret might 
well consider the arguments to he used 
afterward by herself and others, in 
favour of the ardently-desired measure, 
as quite superfluous. 

Such, then, was the policy secretly 
resolved upon by Philip, even before 
he heard of the startling events wluch 
were afterwards to' break upon him. 
He would maintain the Inquisition 
a^^the edicbs; he would exterminate 
heretics, oven if he lost all his 
realms and his own life in the cause j I 
he would never hear of the national re- ! 
presentatives com^ together. What, 
then, were likelj» be his emotions 
when he should ie told of twenty 
thousand armed heretics assembling 
at spot, and fifteen thousand at 
Sinate'#, m almost town in every 
if&nnce, io practise their blasphemous 
idtes ; when he should be told of the 
whirlwiti4 'Vfhich had swept all the 
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ecclesiastical accumulations of ages out 
of existence; when he should read 
Margaret’s despairing letters, in which 
she acknowledged that she had at last 
committed an act unworthy of God, of 
her King, and of herself,* in permit- 
ting liberty of worship to the rene- 
gades from the ancient church I 
The account given by the Duchess 
was, in tinth, very dismal. She said 
grief consumed her soul and crim- 
suffused her chee^ while she re- 
iPiid the recent transactiofipS^e took 
God to witness that she hi^iesisted 
long; that she had passed sleep- 
less nights; that she had been wasted 
with fever and grief.* After this peni- 
tential preface she confessed that, being 
a prisoner and almost besieged in her 
palace, sick in body and soul, she had 
promised pardon and security to the 
confederates, with liberty of holding 
assemblies to heretics in places where 
the practice had already obtained. 
These concessions had been made valid 
until the King, by and with the con- 
sent of the Istates-gcneral, should defi- 
nitely arrange the matter. She stated, 
however, that she had given her con- 
sent to these two demands, not in the 
royal name, but in her own. The King 
was not bound by her promise, and 
she expressed the hope that he would 
have no regard to any such obligatiun. 
She further implored her brother to 
come forth as soon as possible to" avenge 
the injuries inflicted upon the ancient 
church, adding, that If deprived of 
that consolation, she should inconti- 
nently depart this life. That hope 
alone would prevent her death.* 

This was certainly strong language 
She was also very explicit in her re- 
presentations of the influence which 
had been used by certain p^onage^ 
to prevent the e^rcisQ of any autho 
rity upon her own part: ' 
fore,” said Margaret, I cat 
and shall never have 
arrival of your Majesty.^* 
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There was no doubt who those per* 
aonages were who, as it was pretended, 
had thus held the Duchess in bondage, 
and compelled her to grant these in- 
famous concessions. In her secret 
Italian letters, she furnished the King 
with a tissue of most extravagant and 
improbable falsehoods, supplied to her 
mainly by Noircarmes and Mansfeld, 
as to the course pursued at this mo- 
mentous crisis by Orange, Egmont, 
Horn, and Hoogstraaten. They had 
all, she said, declared against God and 
religion.^ Horn, at least, was for 
killing all the priests and monks in the 
country, if full satisfaction were not 
given to all the demands of the 
heretics. Egmont had declared openly 
for the beggars, and was levying troops 
in Germany. Orange had the firm in- 
tfl^ion of making himself master of 
the whole country, and of dividing it 
among the other seigniors and him- 
self. ^ The Prince had said that if 
she took refuge in Mons, as she had 
proposed, they would instantly con- 
Vuko the states-general, and take all 
necessary measures. Egmont had 
held the same language, saying that 
he would march at the head of forty 
thousand men to besiege her in that 
city.** All these seigniors, however, 
had avowed their determination to 
prevent her flight, to assemble the 
estates, and to ^ag her by force be- 
fore the assembly, in order to compel 
her consent to every measime which 
might be deemed expedient.^ Under 
all these circumstances she had been 
obliged to defer her retreat, and to 
make the concessions which had over- 
whelmed her with disgrace. 

With such infamous calumnies, 
utterly disproved by every fact in the 
*^6, and unsupported by a tittle of 
evidence, save the hearsay reports of 
a man like ‘ Noircarmes, did this 
Woman, nourished at Rome, in whom 
uo one could put confidence,*** dig the 
^avea of men who were doing their 
best to serve her, \ 

^hilip’g'uage at firat hearing of the 
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image-breaking has been indicated. 
He was ill of an intermittent fever at 
the wood of Segovia when the newi 
arrived,® and it may well be supposed 
that his wrath at these proceedings 
was not likely to assuage his malady. 
Nevertheless, after the first burst of 
indignation, he found relief in his usual 
deception. AVhile slowly maturing 
the most tremendous vengeance which 
anointed monarch ever deliberately 
wreaked upon his people, he wrote to 
say, that it was his intention to treat 
his vassals and subjects in the pro- 
vinces like a good and clement prince, 
not to ruin them nor to put them into 
servitude, but to exercise all humanity, 
sweetness, and grace, avoiding all 
harshness."^ Such were the avowed 
intentions of the sovereign towards 
his people at the moment when the 
terrible Alva, who was to be the expo- 
nent of all this ** humanity, sweetness, 
and grace/’ was already beginning the 
preparations for his famous invasion of 
the Netherlands. 

The essence of the compact agreed 
to upon the 23d August between the 
confederates and tlie Regent, was that 
the preaching of the Reformed religion 
should bo tolerated in places where it 
had previously to that date been esta- 
blished. Upon this basis Egmont, 
Horn, Orange, Hoogstraaten, and 
others, were directed once more to 
attempt the pacification of the different 
provinces. 

Egmont departed for his govern- 
ment of Flanders, and from that mo- 
ment vanished all his pretensions, 
which at best had been slender enough, • 
to the character of a national chief- 
tain. During the whole of the year 
his course had been changeful He' 
had felt the influence of Orange ; he 
had generous instincts ; he had much 
vanity ; he had the pride of high rank, 
which did not easily brook the domi^ 
nation of strangers, in a land which he 
considered himself and his compeers 
entitled by thek* birth to rule. At .this 
juncture, however, particularly wheef 
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in the company of Noircarmes, Borlay* 
mont, and Viglius, he expressed, not- 
withstanding their calumnious mis- 
statements, the deepest detestation of 
the heretics.^ He was a fervent Ca- 
tholic, and he regarded the image- 
breaking as an unpardonable crime. 
“We must take up arms,” said he, 
* sooner or later, to bring these Re- 
formers to reason, or they will end by 
laying down the law for us.” * On the 
other hand, his anger would be often 
appeased by the grave but gra^dij 
remonstrances of Orange. Dhi ‘ 
part of the summer, the Ref( 
hatd been so strong in Flande: ' 
upon a single day sixty tb< 
armed men had been assembled at the 
different field-preachings within that 
province. “All they needed was a 
JacquemartjOr a Philip van Artevelde,” 
says a Catholic contemporary, ^‘but 
they would have scorned to march 
under the banner of a brewer; having 
dared to raise their eyes for a chief, to 
the most illustrious warrior of his age.® 
No doubt, had Egmont ever listened 
to these aspirations, he might have 
taken the field against the government 
with an invincible force, seized the 
capital, imprisoned the Regent, and 
mastered the whole country, which 
was entirely defenceless, before Philip 
would have had time to write more 
than ten despatches upon the subject. 
These hopes of the Reformers, if 
hopes they could be called, were now 
destined to be most bitterly disap- 
pointed. Egmont entered Flanders, 
not as a chief of rebels — ^not as a wise 
pacificator — ^but as an unscrupulous 
pai*tisan of government, disposed to 
take summary vengeance on all sus- 
pectedpersons who should fall in his 
way. He ordered numerous executions 
of image-breakers and of otbe^Jberetics. 
The whole province was in & state of 
alarm; for, although he had not been 
fumished by the Regent with a strong 
body of troops, yet the name of the 
conqueroF iit Saint Quentin and Grave- 
lines was w#th many regiments. His 
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severity was excessive.^ His sanguin- 
ary exertions were ably seconded also 
by his secretary Bakkerzeel, a man 
who exercised the greatest influence 
over his chief, and who was now 
fiercely atoning for having signed the 
compromise by persecuting those whom 
that league had been formed to pro- 
tect. *^Amid all the perplexities of 
the Duchess Regent,” says a Walloon 
historian, “ this virtuous princess was 
consoled by the exploits of Bakkerzeel, 
agentleman in Count Egmont’s service. 
Da one occasion he hanged twenty 
ieretics, including a minister, at a 
ij^le heait.”® 

ouch achievements as these by the 
hands or the orders of the distin- 
guished general who had been most 
absurdly held up as a possible protec- 
tor of the civil and religious liberties 
of t.^e country, created profound sen- 
sation. Flanders and Artois were filled 
with the wives and children of sus- 
pected thousands who had fled tho 
country to escape tho wrath of Egmont.'^ 
Tho cries and piteous lamentations of 
these unfortunate creatures were heard 
on every side. Count Louis was 
earnestly implored to intercede for tbo 
persecuted Reformers. ‘^You wlni 
have been so nobly gifted by Heaven, 
you who have good will and singular 
bounty written upon your face,” said 
Utenhove to Louis, “ have the power 
to save these poor victims from the 
throats of the ravenous wolves.”^ The 
Count responded to the appeal, and 
strove to soften the severity of Egmont, 
without, howeyllp, producing any very 
signal effect, glanders was' soon i>aci* 
fied, nor was fnat important province 
permitted to enjoy the benefits of the 
agreement which had been extorted 
from the Duchess. The preaohlni;* 
were forbidden, and the minister 
congregations arrested and 
even in places where the custw^^ 
been established previously 23d 
August.® Certainly auch 
ertions upon the part both <J^aster 
and man did not savQur of Ifeason t® 
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Philip, and Lawlly seemed to indicate 
the final doom of Emiont and' Bak- 
kcrzeel. ' ; " 

The course of Orange at Antwerp 
was consistent with his whole career. 
He honestly came to arrange a pacifica- 
tion, but he knew that tliis end could 
be gained only by loyally maintaining 
the Accord which had been signed be- 
tween the confederates and the Regent. 
Ho came back to the city on the 26th 
August,^ and found order partially re- 
established. The burghers having at 
last become thoroughly alarmed, and 
the fury of the image-breakers entirely 
appeased, it had been comparatively 
easy to restore tranquillity. The tran- 
quillity, however, rather restored itself, 
and when the calm had succeeded to 
the tempest, the placid heads of the 
fihrgomaaters once more emerged from 
the waves. 

Three imago-breakers, who had been 
taken in the act, were hanged by order 
of the magistrates upon the 28th of 
August.* The presence of Orange 
gave them coumge to achieve these 
executions, which he could not pre- 
vent, as the fifth article of the Accord 
enjoined the chaatisement of the 
rioters. The deed was not his, how- 
ever, and he hastened, in order to 
obviate the necessity of further vio- 
lence, to prepare articles of agreement, 
upon the basis of Margaret's conces- 
sions, Public preaching, according to 
the Reformed religion, had already 
taken place within the city. Upon 
the 22cl, possession bad been taken of 
n't least three churches. The senate 
had deputed pensionary Wesenbeck 
to expostulate with the ministers, for 
the magistrates were at that moment 
not able to command. TaflSn, the 
Walloon preacher, had been tractable, 
and had a^eed to postpone his exer- 
cises. He ^'furthermore had accom- 
panied the pensionary to the cathedral, 
|n order to persuade Herman Modet 

I Archives, etc., 11, 261. 
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that it would be better for him like- 
wise to defer his intended ministra- 
tions.^ ^ They had found that eloquent 
enthusiast already in the great church, 
burning with impatience to ascend 
upon the ruins, , and quite unable to 
resist the temptation of sotting a 
Flemish psalm and preaching a Fle- 
mish sermon within the walls which 
had for so many centuries been vocal 
only to the Roman tongue and the 
Roman ritual. All that he would 
concede to the entreaties of his col- 
league and of the magistrate, was that 
his sermon should be short. In this, 
however, he had overrated his powers 
of retention, for the sermon not only 
became a long one, but he had preached 
another upon the afternoon of the same 
day. The city of Antwerp, therefore, 
was clearly within the seventh clause 
of the treaty of the 24th August, for 
preaching had taken place in the 
cathedral, previously to the signing of 
that Accord.'* 

Upon the 2d September, therefore, 
after many protracted interviews witli 
the heads of the Reformed religion, 
the Prince drew up sixteen articles of 
agreement between them, the ma- 
gistrates, and the government, which 
were duly signed and exchanged.® 

These articles lujsigned three churches 
to the different sects of reformers, sti- 
pulated that no attempts should be 
made by Catholics or Protestants to 
disturb the religious worship of each 
other, and provided that neither by 
mutual taunts in their sermons, 
by singing street ballads, together 
with improper ahusions and overt acts 
of hostility, should the good-fellow- 
sbip which ought to reign between 
brethren and fellow-citizens, even 
although entertaining different opi- 
nions as to religious rites and doc- 
trines, be for the future interrupted.® 

This was the basis upon which the 
very brief religious peace, broken al- 

gevange beeldetonners met de golge, de rei>i 
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most as soon as established, was 
concluded by William of Orange, not 
only at Antwerp, but at Utrecht,^ -A.m- 
Sterdam,^ and other principal cities 
Mthin his government. 

The Prince, however, notwithstand- 
ing his unwearied exertions, had 
slender hopes of a peaceful result. 
He felt that the last step taken by the 
Reformation had been off a piecii)ice. 
He liked not such rapid progi ess. lie 
knew that the King would never for- 
give the image-breaking. He felt 
that he would never recognise the 
Accord of the 24th August. Sir 
Thomas Gresham, who, as the repre- 
sentative of the Protestant Queen of 
England in the great commercial me- 
tropolis of Europe, was fully conversant 
with tile turn things were taking, was 
already advising some other place for 
the sale of English commodities He 
gave notice to his government that 
commerce would have no security 
Antwerp in those brabbling tim§«.” 
He was on confidential terms '^th 
the Prince, who invited him t^jWne 
upon the 4th September, and Sused 
pensionary Wesenbeck, who yjfas also 
present, to read aloud the f^eement 
which was that day to be ]^roclaimed 
at the Town-house. Orange expressed 
himself, however, very doubtfully as 
to the future prospects of the pro- 
vinces, and as to the probable temper 
of the King. “ In all his talke^”saj3 
Gresham, ^^the Prince saide unto me, 
'I know this will nothing content e the | 

King.' "3 

While Egmont had been thus busied 
in Flanders, and Orange in Antwerp, 
Count Horn had been doing his best 
in the important city of Toumay.^ 
The Admir^ was not especially gifted 
with intelleot, nor with the power of 
managing men, but he went there with 
an honest purpose of seeing the Accord 
executed, intending, if it should prove 
practicable, rather to favour the Go- 
vernment than tho Eeformera. At 
the same time, for the purpose of 
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giving satisfaction to the members of 
“the religion,” and of manifesting his 
sincere desire for a pacification, he 
accepted lodgings which had been pre- 
pared for him at the house of a 
Calvinist merchant in the city,® rather 
than take up his quarters with fierce 
old Governor Moulbaia in the citadel. 
This gave much offence to the Catho- 
lics, and inspired the Reformers with 
the hope of having their preaching 
inside the town. t^is privilege 
they were entitled, fot*. the practice 
had already been estabbshed there, 
previously to the 24th October.® Ne- 
vertheless, at first he was disposed to 
limit them, in accordance with the 
wishes of the Duchess, to extra-mural 
exercises. 


Upon his amv#l, l?y a somewh^ 
omiooR^isi^On juncture, he had supped 
with.;lg|jPia,.of the leading citizens in 
mhMm the “ gehemia," or torture- 
certainly not a locality j^cajeu- 
lated to inspire a healthy appetite. 
On the following Sunday he hii been 
entertained with a gi’eat banquet, at 
which all the principal burghers were 
present, held in a house on the market- 
place.® The festivities had been in- 
terrupted by a quarrel, which had been 
taking place in the cathedral. Be- 
neath the vaults of that edifice, tradi- 
tion said that a vast treasure was 
hidden, and the canons had been 
known to boast that this buried ; 
wealth would be sufficient to rebuild 
their temple more magnificently than 
ever, in case of its total destruction.® 
The Admiral had accordingly placed a 
strong guard in the church as soon as 
he arrived, and commenced very ex- 
tensive excavations in search of this 
imaginary mine. The Regent in- 
formed, her brother that the Count 
was prosecuting this work with the 
view of appropriating whatever migW 
be found to his own benefit,^®. As sh 
knew that he was a ruined man, ther< 
seemed no more eatisfactqry mode of 
^accounting for these prooeediPe!: 
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Horn had, however, expressly stated 
to her that every penny which should 
come into his possession from that or 
luiy other source would carefully be 
restored to the rightful owners.^ No- 
(hiug of consequence was ever found 
to justify the golden legends of the 
monks, but in the meantime the 
money-diggers gave great offence. The 
canons, naturally alarmed for the 
safety of their fabulous treasure, had 
forced the guard, by surreptitiously 
obtaining the countersign from a cer- 
tain official of the town.^ A quarrel 
t'liKuecl, which ended in the appear- 
ance of this personage, together with 
the commander of the military force 
nn guard in the cathedral, before the 
banqueting company. The Count, in 
tlie rough way habitual with him, gave 
the culprit a sound rebuke for his 
intermeddling, and threatened, in case 
the offence were repeated, to have him 
instantly bound, gagged, and for- 
warded to Brussels for further punish- 
ment.^ The matter thus satisfacto- 
rily adjusted, the banquet proceeded, 
tlie merchants present being all de- 
lighted at seeing the said official, who 
was exceedingly unpopular, “ so well 
huffed by the Count.”* The excava- 
tions were continued for a long time, 
iintil there seemed danger of destroy- 
ing the foundation of the church, but 
only a few bits of money were disco- 
vered, with some other articles of 
small value * 

Horn had taken his apartments in 
the city in order to be at hand to 
^up[)ress any tumults, and to inspire 
Confidence in the people. He had 
come to a city where five-sixths of 
the inhabitants ^ were of the Reformed 
Religion, and he did not, therefore, 

‘ hink it judicious to attempt violently 
|he suppression of their worship. Upon 
his arrival he had issued a proclama- 
tion, ordering that all property which 
'iijght have been pillaged from the 
foligious houses should be instantly 

‘ Letter of Horn to Duchess of Parma, 
foppens. Suptfliinent, ii. 42r.— compare 
letter of Dsehesa to Horn, p. 408. 

* l)e la Barre MS., 42vo. » IWd. 

.. . Fort Joye^lx 'cue le ^isontetite avoit 
•msi espoufe ledlet pro<nirenr."-j-Ibfcl. - ' 

Let. of Horn, BVjfipchs, SuppMmeut,' 888. 
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restored to the magistracy, luider 
penalty that all who disobeyed the 
command should /*he forthwith 
strangled at the gibbet,” Nothing 
was brought back, howevOT, for the 
simple reason that nothing had been 
stolon.’' There was, therefore, no one 
to be strangled. 

The next step was to publish the 
Accord of 24th August, and to signify 
the intention of the Admii-al to en- 
force its observance. The preachings 
were as enthusiastically attended as 
ever, while the storm which had been 
raging among the images had in the 
meantime been entirely allayed. Con- 
gregations of fifteen thousand were 
still going to hear Ambrose Wille in 
the suburbs, but they were very tran- 
quil in their demeanour.® It was 
arranged between the Admiral and 
the leaders of the reformed consis- 
tories, that three places, to be selected 
by Horn, should be assigtied for their 
places of worship.® At these spots, 
which were outside the walls, permis- 
sion was given tlie. Reformers to build 
meeting-houses.^*’ To this arrange- 
ment the Duchess formally gave her 
consent. 

Nicholas Taffin, councillor, in the 
name of the Reformers, made “ a 
brave and elegant harangue” before 
the magistrates, representing that as, 
on the most moderate computation, 
three-quarters of the population were 
dissenters, as the Regent had ordered 
the construction of the new temples, 
and as the Catholics retained posses- 
sion of all the churches in the city, it 
was no more than fair that the com- 
munity should bear the expense of 
the new buildings. It was indig- 
nantly replied, however, that Catholics 
could not be expected to pay for the 
maintenance of heresy, particularly 
when they had just been so much 
exasperated by the image-breaking. 
Councillor Taffin took nothing, there- 
fore, by his « bravo and elegant ha< 

•De la Barr© MS., f. 40-80. Foppen^ 
8uppl6ment, 890. 
t Foppens, Supplement, ii. 882. 

> De la Barre MS., 88 sqq. . ^ 
t Ibid, 44. w ibid. 

« Foppena, SupplSment, U 407. 
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raogue/’ saving a small vote of forty 
Uvrea. 

The building was, however, imme- 
diately commenced Many nobles 
and rich citizens contributed to the 
work ; some making donations in 
money; others giving quantities of 
oaks, poplars, elms, and other timber 
trees, to be used in the construction. 
The foundation of the first temple 
outside the Porte de Cocquerel was 
immediately laid. Vast heaps of 
broken images and other omanientaof 
the desecrated churches were most 
unwisely used for this purpose, and 
the Catholics were exceedingly en- 
raged at beholding those male and 
female saints, who had for centuries 
been placed in such reverend and 
elevated positions," fallen so low as to 
be the foundation-stones of temples 
whose builders denounced all those 
holy things as idols.^ 

As the autumn began to wane, the 
people were clamorous for permis- 
sion to have their preaching inside 
the city. The new buildings could 
not be .fir^hed before the winter ; but 
in the i^ntime the camp-moetings 
were becoming, ki ihe stormy seasons 
fast approaching, a very inconvenient 
mode of worship. On the other hand, 
the Duchess was furious at the propo- 
sition, and commanded Horn on no 
account to consent that the interior of 
Tournay should be profaned by these 
heretical rites. ^ It was in vain that 
the Admiral represented the justice of 
the claim, as these exercises had taken 
place in several of the city churches 
previously to the Accord of the 24th 
of August.^ That agreement hod 
been miade by the Duchess only to be 
broken. She had already received 
money and the permission to make 
levies, and was fast assuming a tone 
very different from the abject de- 
meanour which had characterised her 
in August. Count Horn had been 
used even aa Egmont, Orange, and 
Ifoogstraaten had been employed, in 
order that their ftersonal influence 
with th e Reformers might be turned 

i Dela BftrreMa,46 sqg. ' ' " " 

3 Letter of Duchess of 
Supplement, ii. ioa, 


to account. The tools and the work 
accomplished by them were to be 
thrown away at the most convenient 
opportunity. 

The Admiral was placed in a most 
intolerable position. An honest, com- 
mon-place, sullen kind of man, he had 
come to a city full of heretics, to 
enforce concessions just made by the 
government to heresy. He soon found 
himself watched, paltered with, sus- 
pected^"^ by the admh^stration at 
.Brussels. Governor M^tkns in the 
feitadel, who was nominally under hia 
i^l^ority, refused obedience to hia 
was evidently receiving secret 
inlfeictiona from the Regent, and was 
determined to cannonade the city into 
submission at a very early day. Horn 
required him to pledge himself that 
no fresh troops should enter the castlo. 
Moulbais swore he would make no 
such promise to a living soul. The 
Admiral stormed with his usual vio- 
lence, expressed his regret that his 
brother Montigny hod so bad a lieu- 
tenant in the cit^el, but could maka 
no impression upon the determined 
veteran, who knew, better than Horn, 
the game which was preparing.^ Small 
reinforcements were daily andving at 
the castle ; the soldiers of the garrison 
had been heard to boast that they 


would soon carve and eat the towns- 
men’s flesh on their dressers/'® and 
all the good effect from the Admiral’s 
proclamation on arriving had coin- 
pletely vanished. 

Horn complained bitterly of ths 
situation in which he was placed. He 
knew himself the mark of incessant 
and calumnioua misrepresentation 
both at Brussels and Madrid. He had 
been doing his best, at a momentous 
crisis, to serve the government witk* 
out violating its engagements, but b® 
declared himself to be neither theo- 
logian nor jurist, and incapable, whil«J 
suspected and unassisted, of 
ing a task which the 
doctors of the council wcjflj^nhd iiw* 
practicable. He would bit- 

terly exclaimed, endure » ^ 


’Voppens, „ 

laBarr^S., 60 v^ • VlWift-'-* 
kasr siuiir sur leiur trectebdlir**’^ 
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{ortresB by the Turks, than be placed 
in such a position. He was doing all 
that he was capable of doing, yet what- 
ever he did was wrong. There was a 
great difference, he said, between being 
in a place and talking about it at a 
distance.^ 

In the middle of October he was re- 
eled by the Duchess, whoso letters 
had been uniformly so ambiguous that 
he confessed he was quite unable to 
divine their meaning.* Before he left 
the city, he committed his most un- 
pardonable crime. Urged by the 
leaders of the Keformed congregations 
to permit their exercises in the 
Clothiers’ Hall until their temple 
should be finished, the Count accorded 
hii consent provisionally, and subject 
to revocation by the liegont, to whom 
tliG arrangement was immediately to 
be communicated. 

Honi departed, and the Reformers 
took instant possession of the hall. It 
was found in a very dirty and dis- 
orderly condition, encumbered with 
benches, scaffoldings, stakes, gibbets, 
and all the machinery used for public 
executions upon the market-place. A 
v.-vst body of men went to work with a 
will; scrubbing, cleaning, whitewash- 
ing, and removing all the foul lumber 
of tha hall ; singing in chorus, as they 
did so, the hymns of Clement Marot. 
By dinner-time the place was ready.* 

§ b and benches for the con- 
lad taken the place of the 
her. It is difi&cult to com- 
lat such work as this was a 
Ime, Nevertheless, Horn, 
melf a sincere CathUic, had 
the most mortal of all his 
otlences against Philip and against 
God, by having countenanced so flagi- 
tious a transaction. 

The Admiral went to Brussels. 
Secretary de la Torre, ^ a wery second- 
*^te personage was des patche d to 

‘ Letter to Duchess of Farma. Foppens, 
Snppl&nenL ii. 412, 418. 

* Letter of Horn to Philip II., in Foppens, 
Buppl4ment, ii. 4M-6O0. 

[ be la Barre H8., 60vo. 

* La Torre arrived in Townay upon the 
^th October 1S66, acoordingto the narrative 
^ be la Barre. That mantisoript (now in 
Brussel iixohivee, and the only copy 
to exist) was. iiteiwards laid, befora 


Toumay to convey the orders of the 
Regent. Governor Moulbais, now in 
charge of affairs both civil and military, 
was to prepare all things for the gar- 
rison, which was soon to be despatched 
under Noircarmes. The Duchess had 
now arms in her hands, and her lan- 
guage was bold. La Torre advised the 
Reformers to be wise “ while the rod 
was yet green and growing, lest it 
should be gathered for their backs; 
for it was unbecoming in subjects to 
make bargains with their King.”® 
There was hardly any decent pretext 
used in violating the Accord of the 
24th August, so soon as the govern- 
ment was strong enough to break it. 
It was always said that the preachings 
suppressed, had not been established 
previously to that arrangement; but 
the preachings had in reality obtained 
almost everywhere, and were now uni- 
versally abolished. The ridiculous 
quibble was also used that, in the 
preachings, other religious exercises 
were not included, whereas it was no- 
torious that they had never been sepa- 
rated. It is, however, a gratuitous 
task to unravel the deceptions of ty- 
ranny when it hardly deigns to dis- 
guise itself. The dissimulations which 
have resisted the influence of centuries 
are more worthy of serious investiga- 
tion, and of these the epoch offers us 
a sufficient supply. 

At the close of the year, the city 
of Toumay was completely subju- 
gated and the Reformed religion sup- 
pressed. Upon the 2d day of January 
1567, the Seignior de Noircarmes 
arrived before the gates at the head 
of eleven companies, with orders from 
Duchess Margaret to strengthen the 
garrison and disarm the cithsens.® 
He gave the magistrates exactly one 
hour and a half to decide whether they 
would submit without a murmur,' 
He expressed an in tention of main - 
tbd Blood CovmcLl. Secretary La Torre baa 
noticed in several places on the margin, 
“the author lies" (I’autheur mentX The 
pass^es thus discredited by this very com- 
mon-place tool of tyranny hav« only refe- 
rence to himselL Fasquier de la Barre MS., 
fo. 67vo., 6&. 

• Benom de France MS., 1. e. 88. 

« Fasqtder de la Bone 

T Ibid., 77vo., 78. 
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taining i;he Accord of 24th August; 
-—a ridieulous affectaticm undw the 
circumstances, as the event proved. 
The notables were summoned, submis- 
•ion agreed upon, and within the pre- 
scribed time the magistrates came be- 
fore Noircarmes, with an imconditional 
acceptance of his terms i That truc- 
ulent personage told them, in reply, 
that they had done wisely, for if they 
had delayed receiving the garrison a 
minute longer, he would have instantly 
burned the dty to ashes and put every 
one of the inhabitants to the sword f He 
had been fully authorised to do so, and 
subsequent events were to shew, upon 
more than one dreadful occasion, how 
capable Noircarmes would have been 
of fulfilling this menacoi 

The soldiers who had made a forced 
march all night, and who had been 
firmly persuaded that the city would 
refuse the terms demanded, were ex- 
cessively disappointed at being obliged 
to forego the sack and piHage upon 
which they had reckoned.^ Eight or 
nine hundred rascally peasants, too, 
who liad followed in the skirts of the 
regm\cnts, each provided with a great 
empty bag, which they expected to 
fill with booty which they might pur- 
chase of the soldiers, or steal in the 
midst of the expected carnage and 
rapine, shared the discontent of the 
soldiery, by whom they were now 
driven ignominioualy out of the town.^ 
The citizens were immediately dis- 
armed. All the fine weapons which 
they had been obliged to purchase at 
their own expense, when they had been 
arranged by the magistrates under 
eight banners, for defence of the city 
against tumult and invasion, were taken 
from them ; the most beautiful cutlasses, 
carbines, poniards, and pistols, being 
divided by Noircarmes among his offi- 
cers.^ Thus Toumay was tranquillized* 

Poring the whole of these proooed- 
ingfl^ia Flanders, and at ^twerp, 
Toumay, and Mechlin, the conduct of 

> Pasquier de la Barr® MS., 78vo, * 

* ‘ ‘ Bisant ftoe Ja vllle estait bien consefllfie 
d’avoir obey a 8a Mnj, sam avoir faitquelque 
rebellion, ajoutant cue si quelque resUtaoee 
iuy heust^este donfieek inttbduhe iagshii- 
fon, qu'havoit charge expteewdslia^tobhte^^ i 
par iorche eb mettve lavffia-ca feu sfeious'l 
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I the Duchess had been marked with 
more tlian her usual treachery. She 
had been disavowing acts which tha 
men upon whom she relied in her ut- 
most need had been doing by her au- 
thority; she had been affecting to 
praise their conduct, while she waft 
secretly misrepresenting their actions 
and maligning their motives, and she 
had been straining every nerve to make 
foreign levies, while attempting to 
amuse the confederates and sectarioB 
with an affectation of clemency. 

When Orange complained that she 
liad been censuring his proceedings at 
Antwerp, and holding language un- 
favourable to his character, she pro- 
tested that she thoroughly approved 
his arrangements — excepting only the 
two points of the intra-mural preach- 
ings and the permission to heretics of 
other exercises than sermons — and 
that if she were displeased with him 
ho might be sure that she would 
rather tell him so than speak ill of hiin 
behind his back.® The Prince, who 
had been compelled by necessity, and 
fully authorised by the terms of the 
"Accord,” to grant those two points 
which wore the vital matter in hia 
arrangements, answered very calmly, 
that he was not so frivolous as to be- 
lieve in her having used language to 
his discredit had he not been quite 
certain of the fact, 'as he would soon 
prove by evidence.^ Orange was not 
the man to be deceived as to the posi- 
tion in which he stood, nox as to the 
character of those with whom he dealt. 
Margaret wrote, however, in the same 
vein concerning him to Hoogstraaten, 
affirming that nothing could be. further 
from her intention than to characterise 
the proceedings of " her oouein, the 
Prince of Orange, as contrary to the 
service of his Majesty; knowing, as sho 
did, how constant hadbeen his ad^tioii, 
and how diligent his actions, ; in the 
cause of God and the King.”^ 
ako sent Councillor d'Aasoni6TiIle 

les manans et habitans au ffi de l^esp^e.”'" 
Be la Barre MS., Wvo. 

s De U BamMa, 7S. 

*Jbid.,6li • - » 

*Oorres|>ondiin«« de Quffla«.dii«#te Taas*/ 

ii sss-ssST ? ^ A ^ 

S Ia ddllMW du Cksntr Hocet^ 
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a special mission to the Prince, in- 
structing that smooth personage to in- 
form her said cousin of Orange that 
he was and always had been “loved 
and cherished by his Majesty, and that 
for herself she had ever loved him like 
a brother or a child.” ^ 

She wrote to Horn, approving of his 
conduct in the main, although in ob- 
Bcvire terms, and expressing great con- 
fidence in his zeal, loyalty, and good 
intentions.^ She accorded the same 
praise to Hoogstraaten, while, as to 
Egmont, she was perpetually reproach- 
ing him for the suspicions wldch he 
seemed obstinately to entertain as to 
her disposition and that of Philip, in 
reg;ud to his conduct and character.^ 
It has already been partly seen what 
were her private sentiments' and secret 
representations as to the career of the 
distinguished personages thus encou- 
raged and commended. Her pictures 
were painted in daily darkening colours. 
She told her brother that Orange, Eg- 
mont, and Horn were about to place 
themselves at the head of the confede- 
rates, who were to take up arms and 
had been levying troops; that the 
Lutheran religion was to be forcibly 
established; that the whole power of 
the government was to bo placed in 
the triumvirate thus created by those 
seigniors, and that Philip was in reality 
to be excluded entirely from those 
provinces which were his ancient patri- 
mony.^ All this information she had 
obtained from Mansfeld, at whom the 
nobles were constantly sneering as at 
a faithful valet who would never receive 
his wages.® 

She also informed the King that the 
scheme for dividing the country was 
already ajranged; that Augustus of 
Saxony was to have Friesland and 
Overysaedj Count Brederode, Holland; 

Hukes of Cloves and Lorraine, 
Gueldres; the King of France, Flan- 
ders, and Hainault, of which 

territories , J^mont woe to be perpetual 
*tadholder;::\the Prince of Orange, 
%aWnt; and So on indefinitely.^ A 
deQuillanme loTaolt., il. 893-897. 

* foppwja, So^plement, it 420, 421, 480. 

• Correspondance do Philippe II., 1. 408. 

; iwd., mi m 401. Ubia, 

® Ibid., 1 478-470, ? IhUt, i. 484*^ » Ibid. 


general massacre of all the Catholics 
had been arranged by Orange, Horn, 
and Egmont, to commence as soon as 
the King should put his ioot on ship- 
board to come to the country.^ This 
last remarkable fact Margaret reported 
to Philip, upon the respectable author 
rity of Noircarmes.® 

She apologised for having employed 
the service of these nobles on the ground 
of necessity. Their proceedings in Flan- 
ders, at Antwerp, Tournay, Mechlin, 
had been highly reprehensible, and she 
had been obliged to disavow them in 
the most important particulars. As 
for Egmont, she had most unwillingly 
intrusted forces to his hands for the 
purpose of putting down the Flemish 
sectaries. She had been afraid to shew 
a want of confidence in his character, 
but at the same time she believed that 
all soldiers under Egmont’s ordeis 
would he so many enemies to the King.® 
Notwithstanding his protestations of 
fidelity to the ancient religion and to 
his Majesty, she feared that he waa 
busied with some great plot against 
God -and the King.^*^ When we remem- 
ber the ruthless manner in which the 
unfortunate Count had actually been 
raging against the sectaries, and the 
sanguinary proofs which he had been 
giving of his fidelity to “God and the 
King,” it seems almost incredible that 
Margaret could have written down all 
these monstrous assertions. 

The Duchess gave, moreover, re- 
peated warnings to her brother, that 
the nobles were in the habit of obtain- 
ing possession of all the correspondence 
between Madrid and Brussels, and that 
they spent a vast deal of money in 
order to read her own and Philip’s 
most private letters. She warned 
him, therefore, to be upon his guard, 
for she believed that almost all their 
despatches were read.^^ Such being 
the case, and the tenor of those docu- 
ments being what we have seen it to be, 
her complmnta as to the incredulity 
of those seigniors to her affectionate 
protestations, seem quite wonderful. 

» Correspoadance de Philippe II., i. 459. 

wibid. U Ibid., 1. 475. 

. M Ibid.^ 1. 898. 

u ]bid.rl. €<>rre8pcaidanoe de Guillaume 
le Tacit., ii. passim. 
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It is necessary to allude to certain im- 
portant events contemporaneous with 
those recorded in the last chapter, that 
the reader may thoroughly understand 
the position of the leading personages 
in this great drama at the close of the 
year 1566. 

The Prince of Orange had, as we 
have seen, been exerting all his ener- 
gies faithfully to accomplish the paci- 
fication of the commercial metropolis, 
upon the basis assented to beforehand 
by the Duchess. Ho had established 
a temporary religious peace, by which 
alone at that crisis the gathering tem- 
pest could be averted; but he had 
permitted the law to take its course 
upon certain riotem, who hod been 
regularly condemned by courts of jus-, 
tice. He had worked day and night — 
notwithstanding immense obstacles, 
calumnious misstatements, and con- 
fiicting opinions — to restore order out 
of chaos ; he had freely imperilled his 
own life — dashing iniip a tumultuous 
mob on one occasion, wounding several 
with a halberd which he snatclied 
from one of his guard, ^ and dispeteing 
almost with his single arm a dangerous 
and tlireatening insuirectiottr— and he 
had remained in Antwerp, at the press- 
ing solicitations of the magistracy, 
who ropr^ented that the lives of not 
a single ecclesiastic would be safe as 
soon as his back was turned, and that 
all the mcn^nants would foriAwith de- 

1 Antwerradh Cairqjwthe, p, 96; died by 
Orocn Von IMnstsrer, n; Jl<^ 

» CCirespondanoe de QuUiaum le IDodt, 
11230 . ' 


part from the city.8 It was neverthe- 
less necessary that he shoukf^make a 
personal visit to his govert^fnent of 
Holland, where similar disorders had 
been prevailing, and where men of all 
ranks and parties were clamouring for 
their stadholder. 

Notwithstanding all his exertions, 
however, he was thoroughly aware of 
the position in which he stood towards 
the government. The sugared phrases 
of Margaret, rile deliberate commen- 
dation of the^^benign and debonair" 
Philip, prodwHO. no effect upon tliis 
statesman, who was accustomed to 
look through and through men’s ac- 
tions to the core of their hearts. In 
the hearts of Philip and Margaret ho 
already saw treachery and revenge in- 
delibly imprinted. He had been 
especially indignant at the insult 
which the Duchess Regent had put 
upon him, by sending Duke Eric of 
Brunswick with an armed force into 
Holland in order to protect Gouda, 
Woerden, and other places within the 
Prince’s own government.^ He vras 
thoroughly qpnversantlrith the general 
tone in which the other seignic^ an‘^ 
himself were described to them sove- 
reign. He was aJrea^ convinced that 
the country was to . be oonqn^tA by 
foreign mercenariee^ attjd own 

life, with those 
was to be saerifiN^^ ^ 
had arrived toiiiSribJlie 

9 Oroen van!^i^aiSsE|m, Archil U. 833- 
Correspowll^'^GNUauiAS \e 
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in looking about him for means of de- 
fence, both for himsel f and his country, 
if the King should be so insane as to 
carry out the purposes which the 
Prince suspected. The time was fast 
approaching in which a statesman 
placed upon such an elevation before 
the world as that which he occupied, 
would be obliged to choose his part for 
■bfe. To be the' unscrupulous tool of 
tyranny, a rebel, or an exile, was his 
necessary fate. To a man so prone to 
read the future, the moment for his 
choice seemed' already amved. More- 
over, he thought it doubtful, and 
events were most signally to justify 
his doubts, whether he could bo ac- 
ce]ited as the instrument of despotism, 
even were he inclined to prostitute 
himself to such service. At this 
point, therefore, undoubtedly began 
the treasonable thoughts of William 
the Silent, if it bo treason to attempt 
the protection of ancient and char- 
tered liberties against a foreign oj)- 
pressor. He despatched a private 
envoy to Egmont,^ representing the 
grave suspicions manifested by the 
Duchess in sending Duke Eric into 
Holland, and proposing that means 
Bhould be taken into consideration for 
obviating the dangers with which the 
co\xntry was menaced. Catholic, m 
well as Protestants, he intimated, were 
to be crushed in one universal con- 
quest as soon as Philip had completed 
the formidable preparations which he 
"as making for invading the pro- 
vinces. For himself, he said, ho would 
not remain in the land to witness the 
vitter desolation of the people, nor to 
fall an imresisting victim to the ven- 
geance which he foresaw. If, how- 
ever, he might rely upon the co- 
operation -of Egmont and Horn, he 
Was willing, with the advice of the 
states-general, to risk preparations 
against the armed invasion of Spaniards 
by which country was to be re- 
duced to sRiy. It waa incumb^t, 
bowever, tjpon men placed as they 
Were, ** not to let the grass grow under 

* Groon v. prinsfc, Anihlves, eta, it 82a- 
— - *Ibid; 

Groen r.'FiM., li. Cerxe- , ' 


their feet ; ” and the moment for action 
was fast approaching.* 

This was th6 scheme which Orange 
was willing to attempt. To make use 
of his own influence and that of his 
friends, to interpose between a sove- 
reign insane with bigotry, and a 
people in a state of religious frenzy, 
to resist brutal violence if need should 
be by force, and to compel the sove- 
reign to resjxect the charters whiclx be 
had sworn to maintain, and which 
were far more ancient than his sove- 
reignty; BO much of treason did Wil- 
liam of Orange already contemplate, 
for in no other way could he bo loyal 
to his country and his own honour. 

Nothing came of this secret em- 
bassy, for Egmoiit’s heart ^d fato 
were already fixed. Before Orange 
departed, however, for the north, 
where his presence in the Duf;ch 
provinces was now imperatively re- 
quired, a memorable interview took 
place atDendermonde between Orange, 
Horn, Egmont, Hoogstraaten, and 
Count Louis.** The nature of this 
conference was probably similar to 
that of the secret mission from Orange 
to Egnaont just recorded. It was not 
a loUg^ consultation. The gentlemen 
met at eleven o’clock, and conversed 
until dinner was ready, which was be- 
tween twelve and one in the afternoon. 
They discussed the contents of a letter 
recently received by Horn from liis 
brother Montigny at Segovia, giving a 
lively picture of Philip’s fury at the 
recent events in the Netherlands, and 
•uqxressing the Baron’s own astonish- 
ment and indignation that it had been 
impossible for the seigniors to prevent 
such outrages as the public preaching, 
the image-breaking, and the Accord 
They had also some coversation con- 
oeming the dissatisfaction manifested 
by the Duchess at the proceedings of 
Count Horn at Toumay, and they read 
a very remarkable letter which bad 
been iumished them, as having been 
written by the Spanish envoy in Paris, 
Don Francis, of Alava, to IVtargar^ of 
roondaiice de Guillaume leTaelt;, ii Intro- 
(totter trf • Gadiund ■T*. 

108 : tt. 

•Stt r 'fiehUvogMo, i Corr#- 

■pondanM d« 1I^> jr. 471^78. 
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Pmoo. This letter was forged* At 
least the Regent, in her IWan cor- 
respondence, asserted it to be fioti- 
tiouB,^ and in those secret letters to 
Philip she usually told the truth. The 
astuteness of William of Orange had 
in this instance been deceived. The 
striking fidelity however, with which 
the present and future policy of the 
government was sketch^, the accu- 
racy with which many unborn events 
were foreshadowed, together with the 
minute touches which gave an air of 
genuineness to the fictitious despatch, 
might well deceive even so sagacious 
an observer as the Prince. 

The letters 2 alluded to ^.deep ^waA 
long-settled hostility ^i^Sh^p / to 
Orange, Horn, a^( *0 a 

fact entirely within water’s knowr 
ledge, and that of his correspondent, 
but urged upon the Puchess the 
assumption of an extraordinary degree 
of apparent cordiality in her inter- 
course with them. It was the King's 
intention to use them and to destroy 
tliem, said the writer, and it was the 
Regent’s duty to second the design. 
** The tumults and troubles have not 
been without their secret concur- 
rence,” said the euppoaititious Alava, 
“and your Highness may rest assured 
that they will be the first upon whom 
his Majesty will seize, not to confer 
benefits, but to chastise them as they 
deserve. Your Highness, however, 

should shew no symptom of dis- 
pleasure, but should constantly main- 
tain in their minds the idea that his 
Majesty considers them as the most 
faithful of his servants. While they 
are persuaded of this, they con be 
more easily used, hut when the time 
comes, they wiU be treated in another 
xnauuer. Your Highness may rest 

assured that his Majesty is not less 
inclined than your Highness that th^ 
should receive the putushment which 
they merit.”* The Duchess was fui> 
thennpre recommended to deal wiiA' 
the three seizors according to the 
of the Spsiush govermhenta 
in J^wtercourse with the env<^f, 





DiUch Bepvblw. 

Berghen and Montigny, who are met 
with a smiling face, but who are 
closely watched, and who will never 
be permitted to leave Spain alive. 
The remainder of the letter alludes to 
supposed engagements between France 
and Spain for the extirpation of heresy, 
from which allusion to the generally ac- 
cepted but mistaken notion as to the 
Bayonne Conference, a decided proof 
seems to be furnished that the letter 
was not genuine. Great complaints, 
however, are made as to the conduct 
of the Queen Regent, who is described 
as “ a certain lady well-knqwn to her 
Highness, and aa a person without 
faith, friendship, or truth p the most 
■ao^ltsummate hypocrite in tike world.” 
"4&er.gi’ving instances of the.duplioity 
nisnifosted by Catherine de Medici, 
the writer continues — “ She sends her 
little black dwarf to me -upon frequent 
errantls/. in that by means of 

this spy ont- WAeprets. 

I am, however, upon my guard, and 
flatter myself that I learn more from 
him than she from me. She shall 
never be able to boast of having de- 
ceived a Spaniard.” ° 

An extract or two from this very 
celebrated document seemed indispen- 
sable, because of the great importance 
attached to it, both at the Dender- 
monde Conference, and at the trials of 
Egmont and Horn. The contem- 
porary writers of Holland had no 
doubt of its genuineness, and, what is 
more remarkable, Strada, the historio- 
grapher of the Famese family, after 
quoting Margaret’s denial of the authen- 
ticity of the letter, coolly observes! 
“ Whether this were only an invwitien 
of the conspirators, or actually a 
' ih h-om Alava, 1 shall not decide 
^ lertain, however, that tha Duehesa 
Ired it to be false.” ® , .? ■ ; ; ; - 
There was doii^tless sofeete oonversa- 
tion at DendwnSjjonde propiwty 

Spanish with it 
probable that iphiiip was about tedn- 
vade the p^oTinoes, and 
of ths^Jjiding nobles, 
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T(^as in favour of making provision in 
Germany for the accomplishment of 
this purpose. It is also highly probable 
4hat the Prince may have encouraged 
fehe proposition. In the sense of his 
former communication to Egmont, he 
may have reasoned on the necessity of 
making levies to sustain the decisions 
of the states-general against violence. 
There is, however, no proof of any such 
fact. Egmont, at any rate, opposed 
the scheme, on the ground that it 
was wrong to entertain any such ill 
opinion of so good a king as Philip, 
that he had never done anything un- 
just towards his subjects, and that if 
any one was in fear, he had better 
leave the country.*’^ Egmont, more- 
over, doubted the authenticity of the 
letters from Alava, but agreed to carry 
them to Brussels, and to lay them be- 
fore the Regent. That lady, when she 
saw them, warmly assured the Count 
that they were inventions.*^ 

The conference broke up after it had 
lasted an hour and a half. The nobles 
then w’ent to dinner, at which other 
persons appear to have been present, 
and the celebrated Dendermonde meet- 
ing was brought to a close. After the 
repast was finished, each of the five 
nobles mounted his horse, and departed 
on his separate way.* 

From this time forth the position of 
these leading seigniors became more 
sharply defined. Orange was left in 
almost complete isolation. Without 
the assistance of Egmont, any effective 
resistance to the impending invasion 
from Spain seemed out of the ques- 
tion. The Count, how'ever, had taken 
his irrevocable and fatal resolution. 
After various oscillatidns during the 
stormy period which had elaps^, hia 
piind, notwithstanding all the disturb- 
ing causM by which it had hitherto 
partially influenced, now pointed 
steadily to the point of loyalty. The 
guidance of that pole star was to lead 

wiiH h, III, u It m III III* 

J Proefes d’Bgmont (Poppens, i. WK -. J 
’ Letter of Egiiibtit in Qroen v, Frinst., 
Awhivea, ii, 400, 40h. ^ *' 

* Proofes ' tVoets de 

Horuea, 166-iro (Feppens, SupplSment). 
^onespotHlukoac^ ii. 

Introduction of M. Gachard, btiiv. taq, \ 
Compare Bor, il, 108 ; H4r | 


him to utter 8hipwre<^ The unfor- 
tunate noble, entrenched against all 
fear of Philip by the brazen wall of 
an easy conscience, saw no fault in 
his past at which he should grow pale 
with apprehension. Moreover, he was 
Kinguine by nature, a Catholic in reli- 
gion, a royalist from habit and convic- 
tion. Henceforth he was determined 
that his services to the crown should 
more than counterbalance any idle 
speeches or insolent demonstrations of 
which he might have been previously 
guilty. 

Horn pursued a different course, but 
one which sepo, rated him also from the 
Prince, while it led to the same fate 
which Egmont was blindly pursuing. 
The Admiral had committed no act of 
treason. On the contrary, he had 
been doing his best, under most diffi- 
cult circumstances, to avert rebellion 
and save the interests of a most un- 
grateful sovereign. He was .now dis- 
posed to wrap himself in his virtue, to 
retreat from a court life, for which he 
had never felt a vocation,^ and to re- 
sign all connexion with a government 
by which he felt himself very badly 
treated. Moody, wrathful, disap- 
pointed, ruined, and calumniated, he 
would no longer keep terms with King 
or Duchess. He had griefs of long 
standing against the whole of the royal 
family. He had never forgiven the 
Emperor for refusing him, when young, 
the appointment of chamberlain.* He 
had served Philip long and faithfully, 
but ho had never received a stiver of 
salary or “morced,*' not^vitlistanding 
all his work as state councillor, as ad- 
miral, as superintendent in Spain; 
while his younger brother had long 
been in the receipt of nine or ten thou^ 
sand florins yearly. He had spent fout 
hundred thousand florins in the King'8 
service; his estates were mortgaged to 
their full value; he had been obliged 
to sell his family plate.^ . He had donv. 

■ ' ' " . T ^ 

V. 230. sqq. ; BentiypgUo. iii. 4% sqtq, 
Correspoiuawce de Philippe lL,.i. 474-47& 

4 “ Aiant pax trop cognu n’eatre ma voca- 
tion estre ea court,” eta» ete,-^|<etter ol 
Eom to lUf secrete^, Alosni^ dc, X^oo. 
FOPPMWif ? ; '> ■/ *. N 

• it vnnee 14. 
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his beat in Toumay to serre the 
Buohess; and he had averted the 
"Sicilian vespers,” •which had been 
imminent at his arrival.* He had 
saved the Catholics from a general 
massacre, yet he heard nevertheless 
from Montigny, that all his actions 
were distorted in Spain, and his mo- 
tives blackened.* His heart no longer 
inclined him to continue in Philip’s 
service, pven were he furnished with 
the means of doing so. He had in- 
structed his secretary, Alonzo de la 
Loo, whom ho had despatched many 
months previously to Madrid, that he 
was no longer to press his master’s 
claims for a “ merced,” but to signify 
that he abandoned all demands and re- 
signed all posts. He could turn hermit 
for tjie rest of Ms days, as well as the 
Emperor Chailk.'^ If he had little, he 
coi>id live upoii little. It was in this 
sense that he spoke to Margaret of 
Parma, to Assoideville, to all around 
him. It was precisely in this strain 
and temper that he wrote to Philip, 
indignantly defending his course at 
Toumay, protesting against the tor- 
tuous conduct of the Duchess, and 
bluntly declaring that he would treat 
•no longer with ladies upon matters 
which concerned a man's honour.* 
Thus, smarting under a sense of 
gross injustice, the Admiral expressed 
himself in terms which Philip was not 
likely to forgive. He had undertaken 
the pacification of Tournay, because it 
was Montigny’s government, and he 
had promised his services whenever 
they. should be requisite. Horn was a 
loy^ and affectionate brother, and it 
is pathetic to find him con^tulating 
Montigny on being, after all, better off 
in Spain than in the Netherlands.^ 
Neither loyalty nor the sincere Catho- 
licism for which Montigny at this 

1 Renom de France MS., i. c. 81. 

a Ibid, 

• Ibid. Poj^ns, SuppWnacnt, ii. 506-600. 

4 P^pens. 8iippi§Taent. il, 601-606. 

• fasohb Que estes Ik, estes plusb 
votre aise que tel’’— Letter to Monti^y. 
Poppens^ii. 4W. 

• J’aJ re^u ung graiid eentanteuient de 
rassoranlNif que me delibei^ que ifott ce 
basteront de voue fibre- 

«n eboee qtU teoebe le AiilM la 
•noieiine, qui est eeitei confotme k be que 


period commended Horn in his private 
letters,® could save the two brothers 
from the doom which was now fast ap- 
proaching. 

Thus Horn, blind as Egmont — ^not 
being aware that a single step beyond 
implicit obedience had creat^ an im- 
passable gulf between Philip and him- 
self — resolved to meet his destiny in 
sullen retirement. Not an entirely 
disinterested man, perhaps, but an 
honest one, as the world went, me- 
diocre in^ mind, but brave, generous, 
and direct of purpose, goaded by the 
shafts of calumny, hunted down by the 
whole pack which fawned upon power 
as it grew more powerful, ho now re- 
treated to his "desert,” as he called 
his ruined home at Weert,^ where ho 
stood at bay, yowling defiance at the 
Regent, at Philip, at all the world. 

Thus were the two prominent per- 
sonages upon whose co-operation 
Orange had hitherto endeavoured bo 
rely, entirely separated from him. 
The confederacy of nobles, too, was 
dissolved, having accomplished little, 
notwithstanding all its noisy demon- 
strations, and having lost all credit 
with the people by the formal cassa- 
tion of the Compromise in conse- 
quence of the Accord of August.® As 
a b<^y, they had justified the sarcasm 
of Hubert Languet, that "the confe- 
derated nobles had ruined their coun- 
iay by their folly and incapacity.” 
They had profaned a holy cause by in- 
decent orgies, compromised it by sedi- 
tious demonstrations, abandoned it 
when most in need of assistance. Bak- 
“^erzeel had distinguished himself by 
hanging sectaries in Flanders. " Golden 
Fleece” de Hammes, after, creatii^ 
great scandal in and about Antwerp, 
«mc 8 tlie Accord had ended by ac- 
cepting an artillery commission in the 

j’en ay totjejours forement ponsfi et cru, ort 
quo le diable eat subtil, et sea miniatros. 
n'ay fotUy de la faire ontotidie rwot. Ueux q«« 
mWa eaorit."— Montigny to Horn, 20 th 
Mayl56r. ' , 

The whole letter la published 4 n Wlllecaa 
Meijgellngen van Hiatorlaeh Vadcrlandscten 
InhoUd Antwerpen, 1827*1$80)/ pp- *26- 

» Precis ds Horttoa: Ikpmm, 
i meat. 

■ • Oroon V. Prinst., % tS3u 
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Emperoi-’e army, together with .three was bringing ridicule upon the national 
hiuidred crowns for convoy from cause by his buffoonery, and endanger- 
Duchess Margaretd Culemburg was ing the whole people by his inadequate 
serving the cause of religious freedom yet rebellious exertions, 
by defacing the churches within his What course was the Prince of 
ancestral domains, pulling down statues, Orange to adopt? He could find no 
dining in chapels, and giving the holy one to comprehend his views. He felt 
wafer to his parrot.** Nothing could certain at the close of the year that the 
be more stupid than these acts of irre- purpose of the government was fixed. 
Ycrence, by which Catholics were He made no secret of his determina- 
uffended and honest patriots disgusted, tion never to lend himself as an instru- 
Nothing could be more opposed to the ment for the contemplated subjugation 
sentiments of Orange, whose first prin- of the people. He had repeatedly re* 
ciple was abstinence by all denomina- signed all his offices. He was now 
lions of Christians from mutual insults, determined that the resignation once 
At the same time, it is somewhat re- for all should be acceptedT If he used 
volting to observe the indignation with dissimulation, it was because Philip’s 
wliich such offences were regarded by deception permitted no man to be 
•nen of the most abandoned character, frank. If the sovereign constantly 
Thus, Arnienteros, whose name was sy- disavowed all hostile purposes against 
iionymous with government swindling, hia people, and manif^j^ted extreme 
whohadbeenrollingupmoneyyearafter affection for the men whdm he had al- 
year, by peculations, auctioneering of ready doomed to the scaffold, how 
higli posts in church and state, bribes, could the Prince openly denounce him? 
atul all kinds of picking and stealing. It was his duty to save his country 
could not contain his horror as he re- and his friends from impending ruin, 
forred to wafers eaten by parrots, or He preserved, therefore, an attitude of 
" toasted on forks by renegade watchfulness. Philip, in the depth of 
priests; and poimecl out his emotions his cabinet, was under a constant in- 
on the subject into the faithful bosom spcction by the sleepless Prince. The 
of Antonio Perez, the man with whose sovereign assured his sister that her 
debaucheries, political villanies, and apprehensions about their correspon- 
deliberate murders all Europe was to dence was groundless. He always 
ring. locked up his papers, and took the key 

No doubt there were many indi- with him.** Nevertheless, the key was 
viduals in the confederacy for whom it taken out of his pocket and the papers 
'vas reserved to render honourable ser- read. Orange was accustomed to ob- 
^ice in the national cause. The names serve, that men of leisure might occu- 
of Louis Nassau, Mamix of St Aide- py themselves with philosopjiical pur- 
gonde, Bernard de Merode, were to be suits and with the secrets of nature, 
^vritten in golden letters in their but that it was his business to study 
country’s rolls; but at. this moment the hearts of kings.® He knew the 
they were impatient, inconsiderate, out man and the woman with whom he 
cf the control of Orange, Louis was had to deal. We have seen enough of 
JinsiouB for the King to come, from the policy secretly pursued by Philip 
Spain witti „liis army, and for the and Margaret to appreciate the accu- 
hear dance to begin.”* Brederode, racy with which the Prince, groping 
£ ^By, brawling, and absUrd as ever, as it were in the dark, had judged th e 
b^publish ed letter, 13th September, illustrious chevaliers of the ordor were to be 
of Parma to Philip II. Brussels put to death. — Compare Coirospoudanoe de 
Arcliives MS.— The Duchess expressed great Philippe II., 463. 

that shewasprohibited by the statutes * Ibid., 1. 472, 480, 481. 
w ttKj order to which Do Hammos was a » “Asar on un aaador.”— Correspondanoe 
^^l^toroffioial.ftroin arresting and ptmish- do Philippe II., i. 480, 481. Tomas Anoour 
him for his crimes. Her legal advisers, teros to Antonio Perez. 

Assouleville, and the rest, wei’o to * Archives ©t Correspondanco, li. 8011. 

di^vei^ with to those • Foppopa Supplement, ik 612. 

i»'iriiegeB nw ser?anU merely, but • Sfaada, v, 284. 
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whole situation. Had hia friends 
taken his warnings, they might have 
lived to render services against ty- 
ranny; Had he imitated their example 
•£ false loyalty, there would have been 
one additional victim, more illustrious 
than all the rest, and a whole country 
hopelessly enslaved. 

It is by keeping these considerations 
in view that we can explain his con- 
nexion with such a man as Brederode. 
The enterprises of that noble, of 
Tholouse, and others, and the resist- 
ance of Valenciennes, could hardly 
have been prevented even by the op- 
position of the Prince. But why 
should he take the field against men, 
who, however rashly or inelffectually, 
were endeavouring to oppose tyranny, 
when he knew himself already pro- 
scribed and doomed by the tyrant? 
Such loyalty he left to Eginont. Till 
late in the autumn, he had still be- 
lieved in the possibility of convoking 
the states-general, and of making pre- 
parations in Germany to enforce their 
decrees. 

The confederates and sectaries had 


boasted that they could easily raise an 
army of sixty thousand men within 
the provinces,^ that twelve hundred 
thousand florins monthly would be 
furnished by the rich merchants of 
Antwerp,* and that it was ridiculous 
to suppose that the German mercen- 
aries enrolled by the Duchess in 
Saxony, Hesse, and other Protestant 
countries, would ever render serious 
assistance against the adherents of the 
reformed religion.* Without placing 
much confidence in such exaggerated 
statements, the Prince might well be 
justifiod in believing himself strong 
enough, if backed % the confederacy, 
by Eg^ont, and by his own bcnmdless 

1 “ Me^es oscnfc aueuiifl dos confSsderea ct 
oeotairog meiuuiser d’oear d’armwi et force 
centre tftoi — Sd van tans qua Ton fora 
venir en armes centre moy cinquante ou 
■oixante mil hommes de ccs pays sans les 
estftinglors.'*— Unpublished letter of Mar- 
garet of Parma, heretofore cited, JBrussels 
Archives MS. 

* **^I)isan8 avoir les bourses des mArchans 


d'AnVera dni cn ce cas Jeur furiilroilt par 
mois plus do xil, mil flcndM,” etc., etc.— -Ibid. 

• C’est moins mal les assembler que 
pomt asaemblw/' * ete., ete.f--'ITiii)(>«bli8hed 
tetter of DuchoM‘'of Paniuk • ' ^ 


influence, both at Antwerp and in his 
own government, to sustain the consti- 
tuted authorities of the nation even 
against a Spanish- army, and to inter- 
pose with legitimate and irresistible 
strength between the insane tyrant 
and the country which he was prepar- 
ing to crni^. It was the opinion of 
the best-informed Catholics that, if 
Egmont should declare for the con- 
federacy, he could take the field with 
sixty thousand men, and make himself 
HfUilter of the whole country at a blow.^ 
In^dnjunction with Orange, the moral 
and physical force would have been 
invincible. 

It was therefore not Orange alone, 
but the Catholics and Protestants 
alike, the whole population of the 
country, and the Duchess Eegeut her- 
self, who desired the convocation of 
the estates. Notwithstanding Philip’s 
deliberate but secret determination 
never to assemble that body, although 
the hope was ever to be held out that 
they should be convened, Margaret 
had been most importunate that her 
brother should permit the measure. 
“ There was less danger,” she felt her- 
self comj>elled to say, “ in assembling 
than in not assembling the States ; it 
was better to preserve the Catholic re- 
ligion for a part of the country, than 
to lose it altogether.”® “ The more it 
wa« delayed,” she said, “the more 
ruinous and desperate became the pub- 
lic affairs. If the measure were post- 
poned much longer, all Flanders, half 
Brabant, the whole of Holland, Zeland, 
Gueldres, Toumay, Lille, Mechlin, 
would be lost forever, without a chance 
of ever restoWng the ancient reHgibn.” “ 
The country, in short, was without 
faith, king, or laws,” and nefthing 
worto could be appithended from onj 

» ‘‘Que en fait 

mails les favoriSeront olros qb'ilisolonten la 
Bonlde de V. Mat; pt conseqppminent oser<mfc 
plus tot barhouiller quelque chose.”— Ibid. 

* “Vous rcustdos veu ibarch.hr en c^m- 
pai^e ^yec une armfie de 60.000 homfnes et 
avoir roduict eu sa puissance la vlrlo depriix- 

ollea par un exploit Soudain wJ .fhst 

aisoiflent pmpAr6 de la prinpipault^ du Pays 
Bas, *’ etd. » eto.— Pontus Payed 

• U^ublishdd letter pf bf PijiTma. 

T “ Ertant quasi tout le psys'ssius foy, nr/ 

et loy, ^ le peu quj a^dfi va 
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deliberation of the statee-general. These 
being the opinions of the Duchess, and 
according to her statement those of 
nearly all the good Catholics in the 
country, it could hardly seem astonish- 
ing or treasonable that the Prince 
should also be in favour of the mea- 
sure. 

As the Duchess grew stronger, how 
Rver, and as the people, aghast at the 
fate of Tournay and Valenciennes, be- 
f;an to lose courage, she saw less reason 
for assembling the states. Orange, on 
the other hand, completely deserted 
})y Egmont and Horn, and having little 
confidence in the characters of the ex- 
confederatos, remained comparatively 
quiescent but watchful. 

At the close of the year, an impor- 
tant pamphlet^ from his hand was cir- 
culated, in which his views as to the 
necessity of allowing some degree of 
religious freedom were urged upon the 
royal government with his usual saga- 
city of thought, moderation of lan- 
guage, and modesty in tone. The 
tnan who had held tho most important 
civil and military offices in the coimtry 
almost from boyhood, and who was 
i'loked up to by friend and foe as tho 
most important personage in the three 
millions of its inhabitants, apologised 
for his ** presumptioh " in coming for- 
ward publicly with his advice. '‘I 
would not," he said, “in matters of 
such importance, affect; to be wiser or 
to make greater pretensions than my 
n-ge or experience warrants, yet seeing 
idFairs in such perpife jity, I will rather 
incur the, risk df bdW charged with 
forwardness than neglect that whiph 1 
consider' fhy duty." 

This, theh,\Was the attitude of the 
principal' personages in the Hether- 
landni, and, the sitiJ|ation of affairs at 
the end the eventful' neat; 15d6, the 
last year of which the men then 
living dr their oiiildreh were to know. 
I'ke .gdverhp^eht, ' weak at the com- 
meheSdieht, vdiS eijdtig At the clqse. 
The.confederacy was broken and soat- 
tered. The .Request the > beggar ban- 
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quets, the public preaching, tho image- 
breaking, the Accord of August, had 
been followed by reaction. Tournay 
had accepted its garrison. Egmont, 
completely obedient to the crown, was 
compelling all the cities of Flanders 
and Artois to receive soldiers sufficient 
to maintain implicit obedience, and to 
extinguish all heretical demonstrations, 
so that the Regent was at comparative 
leisure to effect the reduction of Va- 
lenciennes. 

This ancient city, in the province of 
Hainault, and on the frontier of France, 
had been founded by the Emperor 
Valentinian, from whom it had derived 
its name.^ Originally established by 
him as a city of refuge, it had received 
the privilege of affording an asylum to 
debtors, to outlaws, and even to mur- 
derers. This ancient right had been 
continued, under certain modifications, 
even till the period with wliich'‘w 0 are 
now occupied.'* Never, however, ac- 
cording to tho government, had the 
right of asylum, even in the wildest 
times, been so abused by the city be- 
fore. What were debtors, robbers, 
murderers, compared to heretics ? yet 
these worst enemies of their race 
swarmed in tho rebellious city, prac- 
tising even now tho foulest rites of 
Calvin, and obeying those most pesti- 
lential of all preachers, Guido de Bray, 
and Peregrine de la Grange. The 
place was the hot-bed of heresy and 
sedition, and it seemed to be agreed, 
as by common accord, that the last 
struggle for what waS called the new 

S ’' ion, should take place beneath its 

Pleasantly situated in a fertile valley, 
provided with yer^ strong fortifications 
and Ve^y deep nloats, Valenciennes, 
With the Scheld flowing through its 
centre, and furnishing the means of 
laying the circumjacent moadowB un- 
der water, wag considered in thobe 
days almost impregnable.® The city 
was summoned, almost at the sathe 
time as Tournay, to accept a^gairison. 
This demand of government met 
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by a per0.nptory refusal. Noiroarmesy 
towards the middle of December, 
ordered the magistrates to send a de- 
putation to confer with him at Condd. 
Pensionary Outreman accordingly re- 
paired to that neighbouring city ac- 
companied by some of hia colleagues.^ 
This committee was not unfavourable 
vV) the, demands of government. The 
magistracies of the cities, generally, 
were far from rebellious; but in the 
case of Valenciennes the real power 
at that moment was with the Calvin- 
ist consistory and the ministers. The 
deputies, after their return from Cond^, 
summoned the leading members of the 
reformed religion, together with the 
preachers. It was urged that it was 
their duty forthwith to use their in- 
fluence in favour of the demand made 
by the government upon the city.^ 

" May I grow mute as a fish I ” an- 
swered de la Grange, stoutly, “ may 
the tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, before I persuade my people 
bo accept a garrison of cruel merce- 
naries, by whom their rights of con- 
science are to be trampled upon!”* 
Councillor Outreman reasoned with 
the fiery minister, that if he and his 
colleague wore afraid of their own 
lives, ample provision should be made 
with government for their departure 
under safe conduct. La Grange re- 
plied that he had no fears for himself, 
that the Lord would protect those who 
preached and those who believed in 
His holy Word, but that He would not 
forgive them should they now bend 
their necks to his enemies.^ 

It was soon very obvious that no 
arrangement could be made. The 
magistrates could exert no authority, 
the preachers were all-powerful, and 
the citizens, said a Catholic inhabitant** 
of Valenciennes, ''allowed themselves 
to be led by their ministers like oxen.” * 
Upon the 17th December 1566, a pro- 
clamation was accordingly issued by 
the Duchess Regent, decknng the city 
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in a state of siege, and all its inhabi- 
tants rebels.* The crimes for which 
this penalty was denounced were ela- 
borately set forth in the edict. Preach- 
ing according to the reformed religion 
had been permitted in two or three 
churches, the sacrament according to 
the Calviniatio manner had been pub- 
licly administered, together with a 
renunciation by the communicants of 
their adhesion to the Catholic Church, 
and now aIj|jibellious refusal to receive 
the garrison sent to them by the 
Duchess had been added to the list of 
their iniquities. For offences . like 
these the Regent deemed it her duty 
to forbid al|,.,mbabitants of any 'city, 
village, or proyipoe of the Nether- 
lands holdi:^ communication with 
Valenci|pD|». buying or selling with 
its inhaMppts, or furnishing them 
with provraions, on pain of being con- 
sidered accomplices in their rebellion, 
and os such of being executed with the 
halter.^ 

The city was now invested by 
Noircarmes with all the troops which 
could be spare^'’-. . The confederates 
gave promises assistance to the 
beleaguered cit^y^ Is, Orange juivately 
encouraged the'^i^to hold out in their 
legitimate refusal ; * Brederode and 
others busied themselves with hostile 
demonstrations which were i^tined 
to remain barren; but in tll^tnean- 
tirae the inhabitants had nothing to 
rely upon save their own stout hearts 
and arms. 

At first, the^i^iege was sustained 
with a light hew'b. Frequent salliea 
were mtme, smart skirmishes were 
ventured, in Ilyich the Huguenots, on 
the testimony of a most bitter Catho- 
lic contemporary, conducted them- 
selves with the bravery of veteran 
troops, and as if they had ^d^ne 
nothing all their Kves but fight;'-' 
forays were made upon the monas- 
teries of the neighbourhood fbr tlm 
purpose of procuring suppli^, and the 
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broken BtatuoB of the diemantled 
cWcheB were used to build a bridge 
across an arm of the river,^ which was 
called in derision the bridge of idols.^ 
Koircarmes and the six officers under 
him, who were thought to be con- 
ducting their operations with languor, 
were christened the Seven Sleepers.® 
Gigantic spectacles, three feet in cir- 
cumfarence, were planted derisively 
upon the ramparts, in order that the 
artillery, whi(^ it was said that the 
Papists of Arras were sending, might 
be seen, as soon as it should arrive. ^ 
Councillor Outreman, who had left 
the city before the siege, came into it 
again, on commission from Noircarmes. 
He was received with contempt, his 
proposals on behalf of the government 
wore answered with outcries of fury ; 
he was pelted with stones, and was 
very glad to make his escape alive.^ 
The pulpits thundered with the va- 
liant deeds of Joshua, Judas Macca- 
beus, and other Bible heroes.® The 
miracles wrought in their behalf 
served to encourage the enthusiasm 
of the people, while the movements 
making at various points in the 
iieighlwurhood encouraged a hope of 
a general rising throughout the 
country. 

Those hopes were destined to dis- 
appointment. There were large as- 
semblages made, to be sure, at two 
points. Nearly three thousand sec- 
taries had been collected at Lannoy, 
under Pierre Comaille, who, having 
been a locksmith, and afterwards a 
Calvinist preacher, was now disposed 
to try hia fortune as a general.® His 
hand was, however, disoMerly. Rustics 
Brmed with pitchforks, young students 
and old soldiers out of employment, 
furnished with rusty matchlocks, pikes, 
and halberds, composed his force.^ A 

^ Pontas Payen MS. 

* ** I>s gueux les appolloient lee sept 
ddrmans,"-— Valenoiezmee MS. 

• “ Bs avoleat fiohes sur leuis ramparts 
de fort longues picqnes et au bout dlcelles 
attachi dsTort granuos lunettes alntes trois 

S leds en diametre, et quaud on leur deman- 
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joyi^emient qu« c*e8toit pour desoouvrir de 
PUIS Unan VariiUeiM oue les Faplstes d’ Arras 
oehifijMii Sdveii^eto., etc.— Pontus Payen 


company similar in character, and 
already amounting to some twelve 
hundred in number, was collecting at 
Watrelots.® It was hoped that an 
imposing array would soon be as- 
sembled, and that the two bands, 
making a junction, would then march 
to the relief of Valenciennes. It 
was boasted that in a very short 
time thirty thousand men would be 
in the field.® There was even a fear 
of some such result felt by the 
Catholics. 

It was then that Noircarmes and 
his seven sleepers ’’shewed that they 
were awake. Early in January 1567, 
that fierce soldier, among whose vices 
slothfulnesa was certainly never reck- 
oned before or afterwards, fell upon 
the locksmith’s army at Lannoy, while 
the Seigneur de Rassinghem attacked 
the force at Watrelots on the same 
day.^® Noircarmes destroyed half his 
enemies at the very first charge. The 
ill-assorted rabble fell asunder at 
once. The preacher fought well, but 
his undisciplined force fled at the first 
sight of the enemy. Those who car- 
ried arquebusses threw them down 
without a single discharge, that they 
might run the faster. At least a 
thousand were soon stretched dead 
upon the field; others were hunted 
into the river. Twenty-six hundred, 
according to the Catholic accounts, 
were exterminated in an hour.^^ 

Rassinghem, on his part, with five 
or six hundred regulars, attacked 
Teriel’s force, numbering at least 
twice as many. Half of these were 
soon cut to pieces and put to flight. Six 
hundred, however, who had seen some 
service, took refuge in the cemetery of 
Watrelota Here, from behind the 
stone wall of the enclosure, they sus- 
tained the attack of the Catholics with 

• Valoucieimea MS. 

• Ibid. 

• Ibid. Pontus Pwen MS. 

» Pontus Payen MS. 

• Ibid. 

• Ibid. 
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sup.; Fonius Fayeo MS. 
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spirit.* The repose of riie^ef^ 
hi" the quiet countiy Churchyard waa 
^Ksturhed by the uproar of a most 
eanguinary conflict. The temporary 
fort was soon carried, and the Hugue- 
nots retreated into the church. A 
rattling arquebuaade was poured in 
upon them as they struggled in the 
narrow door-way.® At least four hun- 
dred corpses were soon strewn among 
the ancient graves. The rest were 
hunted into the church, and from the 
church into tho belfry. A fire was 
then made in the steeple, and kept up 
till all were roasted or suffocated.^ Not 
a man escaped. 

This was the issue in the first 
.stricken field in the Netherlands for 
the cause of religious liberty. It 
must be confessed that it was not very 
encouraging to the lovers of freedom. 
The partisans of government were 
elated, in proportion to the apprehen- 
sion which had been felt for the 
result of this rising in the Walloon 
country. "These good hypocrites,” 
wrote a correspondent of Orange, " are 
lifting up their heads like so many 
dromedaries. They are becoming vi0- 
manageable with pride.” ^ The Difee 
of Aerschot and Count Meghem gave 
great banquets in Brussels, where all 
the good chevaliers drank deep in 
honour of the victory, and to the 
health of his Majesty and Madame. 
" I saw Berlaymont just go by the 
window,” wrote Schwartz to the 
Prince. " He was coming from Aer- 
Bchot’s dinner with a fad8 as red 'as the 
Cardinal’s new hat.”* 

On the other hand, the citizens of 
Valenciennes were depressed in e(m|^ 
measure with the exultation of tnSB 
antagonists. There was no more talk 
of seVen sleepers now, no more 
lunettes stuck upon lances, to spy the 
coming foi'des of the enemy. It was 
felt that the government was wide 
awake, and that the city would soon 

1 Pontus Payen MS. 

* Ibid. « Ibid. 
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see the impending horror# withouc 
tdieaoopes. The siege was pressed 
more closply. Noiroarmes took up a 
commanding position at Saint Armand, 
by which he was enabled to out off all 
communication between the city asnd 
the surrounding country. All the 
villages in the neighbourhood were 
pillaged; all the fields laid waste. All 
the infamies which an insolent soldiery 
can inflict upon helpless peasantry 
were daily enacted. Mon and women 
who attempted any communication 
with the city, were murdered in cold 
blood by hundreds.® The villagera 
were plundered of their miserable 
possessions; children were . stripped 
naked in the midst of winter for the 
sake of the rags which covered them ; 
matrous j^^^rgin# were sold at pub- 
lic auotioOTi^ the tap of drum ; ^ sick 
and wounded wretches were burned 
over alow fires, to afford amusement 
to the soldiers.® In brief, the whole 
unmitigated curse which military 
power inflamed by religious bigotry 
«in embody, had descended upon tho 
heads of these unfortunate provincials 
who had dared to worship Gotl ia 
Christian churches without a Roma# 
ritual. 

Meantime the city maintained a 
stout heart still. The whole popula- 
tion were arranged under diflferent 
banners. The rich and poor alike took 
arms to defend the walls which shel- 
tered them.® The town paupers were 
enrolled in three companies, whioli 
bore the significant title of the " Tous* 
nuds” or the " Stark-nakeds,”*® and 
many was the fierce conflict delivered 
outside the gates by men, Who, in tha 
Words of a Catholic then* in the city, 
might rather be taken for "experi* 
enced veteran# than for burgher# and 
artisans.”** At the same time,; to the 
honour of Valenciennes, dt must be 
stated, upon the same incont^tabk 
authority, that not a Catholic in the 

laatsof ValeneienaM to the Knjlgbts of the 
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city was injured or insulted. The 
priests who had remained there were 
not allowed to say mass, but they 
never met with an opprobrious word or 
look from the people.^ 

The inhabitante of the city called 
upon the confederates for assistance. 
They also issued an address to the 
Knights of the Fleece j ^ a paper which 
narrated the story of their wrongs in 
pathetic and startling language. They 
appealed to those puissant and illus- 
trious chevaliers to prevent the perpe- 
tration of the great wrong which was 
now impending over so many innocent 
heads. “ Wait not/’ they said, till 
the thunderbolt has fallen, till the de- 
luge has overwhelmed us, till the fires 
already blazing have laid the land in 
coals and ashes, till no other course be 
possible, but to abandon the country 
in its desolation to foreign barbarity. 
Let the cause of the oppressed come to 
your ears. So shall your conscience 
become a shield of iron; so shall the 
happiness of a whole country witness 
before the angels, of your truth to his 
Majesty, in the cause of his true gran- 
deur and glory.”’ 

These stirring appeals to an order of 
which Philip wus oluef, Viglius chan- 
cellor, Bginont, Mansfeld, Aerachot, 
iSerlaymout, and others, chevaliers, 
were not likely to produce much etfect. 
The city could rely upon no assistance 
in those high quarters. 

Meantime, however, the bold Bredo- 
rode was attempting a very extensive 
diversion, which, if successful, would 
have saved Valenciennes and the whole 
country beside. That eccentric per- 
sonage, during the autumn and winter, 
had been creating disturbances in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Wherever 
he happened to be established, there 
came from the windows of his apart- 
ments a sound of revelry and uproar. 
Suspicious characters iu various cos- 
tumes thronged his door and dogged 

^ ne receurcut il# toutes fois auounes 
injures by fascherio except! qu’on leur de- 
feudit de dire la m'esse, Ic^uelfe le bon Pr!- 
lat defBj disoit secrsttement en sa 
obambrepoursacoiisoIatk>n/’>-*-Valenoieimea 
Jtg. “ .^r . 1 « Ante, page 42. 
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his footsteps.* At the same time the 
authorities felt themselves obliged to 
treat him with respect. At Horn he 
had entertained many of tbe leading 
citizens at a great banquet. The health 
of the beggars had been drunk in 
mighty potations, and their shibboleth 
had resounded through the house. In 
the midst of the festivities, Brederode 
had suspended a beggar’s medal around 
the neck of the burgomaster, who had 
consented to be his guest upon that 
occasion, but who had no intention of 
enrolling himself in the fraternities of 
actual or political mendicants. The 
excellent magistrate, however, was near 
becoming a member of both. The 
emblem by which he had been con- 
spicuously adorned proved very em- 
barrassing to him upon his recovery 
from the effects of his orgies with the 
groat beggar,” and he was subse- 
quently punished for his imprudence 
by the confiscation of half his pro- 
perty.*^ 

Early in January, Brederode had 
stationed himself in his city of Viaue, 
There, in virtue of his seignorial rights, 
he had removed all statues and other 
Popish emblems from the churches, 
performing the operation, Lowe ver, with 
much quietness and decorum. He 
had also collected many disorderly men- 
at-arms in this city, and had strength- 
ened its fortifications, to resist, as he 
said, tho threatened attacks of Duke 
Eric of Brunswick and his German 
mercenaries.® A printing-press was 
established iu the place, whence satiri- 
cal pamphlets, hymn books, and other 
pestiferous productions, were con- 
stantly issuing, to the annoyance of 
government.^ Many lawless and up- 
roarious individuals enjoyed the 
Count’s hospitality. All the dregs 
and filth of the provinces, accordinig 
to Doctor Viglius, were accumulated 
at Viaue as in a cesspool.* Along the 
placid banks of the Lech, on which 
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river the city standa, the ** hydra of 
rebellion lay ever coiled and threat- 
ening. 

Brederode wae supposed to be re- 
volving vast Bchemes, both political 
and military^ and Margaret of Parma 
was kept in continual apprehension by 
the bravado of this very noisy con- 
spirator. She called upon William of 
Orange, os usual, for assistance. The 
Prince, however, was very ill-disposed 
to come to her relief. An extreme 
disgust for the policy of the govern- 
ment already began to characterise his 
public language. In the autumn and 
winter he had done all that man could 
do for the safety of the monarch’s 
crown, and for the people’s happiness. 
Hie services in Antwerp have been re- 
corded. As soon as he could tear him- 
self from that city, where the magis- 
trates and all classes of citizens clung 
to him as to their only saviour, he had 
hastened to tranquillise the provinces 
of Holland, Zeland, and Utrecht. He 
had made arrangements in the principal 
cities there upon the same basis which 
he had adopted in Antwerp, and to 
which Margaret had consented in 
A\igust. It was quite out of the 
question to establish order without 
permitting the reformers, who consti- 
tuted much the larger portion of the 
population, to have liberty of religious 
exercises at some places, not conse- 
crated, within the cities. 

At Amsterdam, for instance, as he 
informed the Duchess, there were 
swarms of unlearned, barbarous people, 
mariners and the like,* who could by 
no means perceive the propriety of 
doing their preaching in the open 
country, seeing that the open country, 
at that season, was quite under water.^ 
Margaret’s gracious suggestion that, 
perhaps, something might be done 
with bmts, was also considered inad- 
missible. “ I know not,” said Orange, 
** who could have advised your High- 
ness to make such a proposition.”* He 
informed her, likewise, that the bar- 
barouB mariners had a clear right to 

^ Vis^. ad J. Hopperum. 4^. 

* Corrcspondance de OuiUaume le Tacit, 
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their preaching, for the custom had 
already been established previously to 
the August treaty, at a place called the 
“ Lastadge,” among the wharves. “ In 
the name of God, then,” wrote Mar- 
garet, “ let them continue to preach in 
the Lastadge,”® This being all the 
barbarians wanted, an Accord, with 
the full consent of the Regent, was 
drawn up at Amsterdam and the other 
northern cities. The Catholics kept 
churches and cathedrals, but in the 
winter season, the greater part of the 
population obtained permission to wor- 
ship God upon dry land, in warehouses 
and dock- 3 ^ds. 

Within a very few weeks, however, 
the whole arrangement was coolly can- 
celled by the Duchess, her permission 
revoked, and peremptory prohibition of 
all preaching within or without the walls 
proclaimed.® Tho government was 
growing stronger. Had not Noircarmes 
and Rassinghem cut to pieces three or 
four thousand of these sectaries march- 
ing to battle under parsons, locksmiths, 
and aimiliar chieftains? Were not all 
lovers of good government “ erecting 
their heads like dromedaries”? 

It may easily be comprehended that 
the Prince could not with complacency 
permit himself to be thus perpetually 
stultified by a weak, false, and imperi- 
ous woman. She had repeatedly called 
upon him when she was appalled at 
the tempest and sinking in the ocean ; 
and had as constantly disavowed 
his de^ and reviled his character 
when she felt herself in safety again. 
He had tranquiUised the old !^tavian 
provinces, where the old Batavian 
spirit still lingered, by his personal in- 
fluence and his unwearied exertions. 
Men of all ranks and religions were 
grateful for his labours. The Re- 
formers had not gained much, but they 
were satisfied, The Uatholics rctedned 
their churches, their property^ their 
consideration. „The states of Holland 
had voted him fifty thousaaid florins,^ 
as an acknowledgment of his efforts in 
restoring peace. He had refo^ the 
prcBches au diet Lasta^e.^-^^orresponda^ 
ae GuUlaume le Tadt.. 11. S06. 
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present. He was in debt, pressed for 
money, bu£ be did not cboose, as he 
informed Philip, *‘that men should 
think his actions g::vemed by motives 
of avarice or particular interest, instead 
of the true alBfection which he bore to 
his Majesty’s service and the good of 
the country."^ Nevertheless, his back 
was hardly turned before all his work 
was undone by the Regent. 

A new and important step on the 
part of the government had now placed 
him in an attitude of almost avowed 
rebellion. All functionaries, from go- 
vernora of provinces down to subalterns 
in the army, were required to take a 
new oath of allegiance, novum et 
hactenus inusitatum religionis jura- 
tientum,” * as the Prince characterised 
it, which was,, he said, quite equal to 
die Inquisition. Every man who boro 
his Majesty’s commission was ordered 
solemnly to pledge himself to obey the 
orders of government, everywhere, and 
against every person, without limita- 
tion or restriction.^ Count Mansfeld, 
now ‘'factotum at Brussels,”^ had 
taken the oath with great fervour. So 
had Aerschot, Berlaymont, Meghem, 
and, after a little wavering, Egmont.® 
Cringe spumed the proposition. He 
had taken oaths enough which he 
had never broken, nor intended now 
to break. He was ready still to do 
werything conducive to the real interest 
of the monarch. Who dared do more 
was no true servant to the government, 
no true lover of the country. He would 
never disgrace himself by a blind 
pledge, through which he might be 
constrained to do acts detrimental, in 
bis opinion, to the safety of the crown, 
the ' happiness of the commonwealth, 
and his own honour. The alternative 
iJresented he willingly embraced.® He 
renounced alibis offices, and desired no 
longer to serve a government whose 
policy he did not approve, a King by 
whom he was suspected. 

Hia resignation was not accepted by 
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the Duchess, who still made efforts to 
retain the services of a man who was 
necessary to her administration. She 
begged him, notwithstanding the purely 
defensive and watchful attitude which 
he had now assumed, to take measures 
that Brederode should abandon his 
mischievous courses. She also re- 
proached the Prince with having fur- 
nished that personage with artillery 
for his fortifications. Orange answered 
somewhat contemptuously, that he was 
not Brederode’s keeper, and had no 
occasion to meddle with his affairs.’f 
He had given him three small field 
pieces, promised long ago; not that he 
mentioned that circumstance as an 
excuse for the donation. “Thank 
God,” said he, “we have always had 
the liberty in this country of making 
to friends or relatives what presents 
we liked, and methinks that things 
have come to a pretty pass when such 
trifles are scrutinised,”® Certainly, 
as Suzerain of Viane, and threatened 
with invasion in his seignorial rights, 
the Count might think himself justi- 
fied in strengthening the bulwarks of 
his little stronghold, and the Prince 
could hardly be deemed very seriously 
to endanger the safety of the crown 
by the insignificant present which had 
annoyed the Regent. 

It is not so agreeable to contemplate 
the apparent intimacy which the Prince 
accorded to so disreputable a character; 
but that Orange was now in hostility to 
the government, was convinced by evi- 
dence, whose accuracy time was most 
signally to establish, that his own 
head, as well as many others, were 
already doomed to the block, while the 
whole country was devoted to abject 
servitude, and he was therefore dis- 
posed to look with more indulgence 
upon the follies of those who were 
endeavouring, however weakly and in- 
sanely, to avert the horrors which he 
foresaw. The time for reasoning had 
passed. AU that true wisdom and 

* Expreseion of Orange. Archivea et Cor-, 
reapon^ce, iii. 40. 

* Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., 
ii. 812, 813, Strada, vi 264. 

* Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., 
ii. 889, 840, 

7 Ibid, 
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practical Btatesmanship oould suggest/ 
he had already placed at the disposal 
of a woman who stabbed him in the 
back even while she leaned upon his 
his arm — of a King who had already 
drawn his death-warrant, while re- 
proaching hia ** cousin of Orange ” for 
want of confidence in the royal friend- 
ship. Was he now to attempt the 
subjugation of his country by inter- 
fering mth the proceedings of men 
whom he had no power to command, 
and who, at least, were attempting to 
oppose tyranny? Even if he should do 
so, he was perfectly aware of the re- 
ward reserved for his loyalty. He 
liked not such honours as he foresaw 
for all those who had ever interposed 
between the monarch and his ven- 
^auce. For himself, he had the libe- 
ration of a country, the foundation of a 
free commonwealth, to achieve. There 
was much work for those hands before 
he should fall a victim to the crowned 
assassin. 

Early in February, Brederode, Hoog- 
straaten, Horn, and some other gentle- 
men, visited the Prince at Breda.^ 
Hero it is supposed the advice of 
Orange was asked concerning the new 
movement contemplated by Brederode. 
He was bent upon presenting a new 
petition to the Duchess with great 
solemnity. There is; no evidence to 
shew that the PriijLi^ approved the 
step, which must ha^e seemed to him 
superfluous, if not puerile. He pro- 
bably regarded the matter with ill- 
diflerence. Brederode, however, who 
was fond of making demonstrations, 
and thou^t himself endowed with a 
genius for such work, wrote to the 
llegent for letters of safe conduct that 
he might come to Brussels with his 
petition. The passport were con- 
temptuously refused. He then came 
to Antwerp, from whidi city he for- 
warded the document to Bhissels in a 
hmt 

this new Request, the exercise of 
the Reformed religion was claimed aS a 
tight, while the Duchess was sum- 

> CpiTsiipondanoa dC (MQatune le 
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moned to disband Hie forces which he 
had been collecting, and to maintain 
in good faith the August” treaty.* 
Th^ clainis were somewhat bolder 
than those of the previous April, al- 
though the liberal party was much 
weaker, and the confederacy entirely 
disbanded. Brederode, r Sao ' doubt, 
thought it good generalrilip te sthrow 
the l^t loaf of bread into the Snemy's 
camp before the city should surEender, 
Hia haughty tone was at once taken 
down by Margaret of Parma. ** She 
wonder^,” she said, “ what maimer of 
nobles these were, who, after request^ 
ing, a year before, to be saved only 
from the Inquisition, now presumed 
to talk about preaching in the cities. 
The concessions of August had always 
been odious^ andwexe now. cancelled, 
" As for you aiflSipur'ae^inplices,” 
she continued to the Count, “you 
will do well to go to your homes at 
once without meddling with public 
afifadrs, for, in case of disobedience, 1 
shall deal with you as I shall deem ex- 
pedient.^ 

Brederode, not easily abashed, dis- 
regarded the advice, and continued 
jn Antwerp. Hero, accepting the 
answer of the Regent as a formal de- 
claration of hostilities, he busied him- 
self in levying troops in and about the 
city.* 

Orange had returned to Antwerjp 
early in February. During his ab- 
sence, Hoogstraaten had acted as gover- 
nor at the instance of the Prince and 
of the Regent. During the winter that 
nobleman, who was young and fiery, 
had carried matters with a high hand, 
whenever there had been the least 
attempt at sedition. Liberal in priu- 
oiples and the devoted friend of 
Orange, he was disposed, however, to 
prove that the champions of religious 
faberty were not the patrons of sedi- 
tion. A riot occurring in the cathedrab 
where a violent mob were engaged in 
defacing whatever was left to deface 
in that church, and in Reaping insults 
on the Papists at tReir worship, tfie 

• Bor, iU. 149-lW. AwhiVea et Cvfrh- 
spottda^, v. 

« OonwspondaUoe deaemaiui^ 
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ll^d Count) who^ says a CathoUo con*- 
t(|^porai7j ^^had the courage of a 
lroti>" dashed in among thenij sword in 
hand, killed three upon the spot, and, 
aided by his followers, succeeded in 
slaying, wounding, or capturing all the 
rest.^ He had also tracked the ring- 
leader of the tumult to his lodging, 
where he had caused him to be arrest- 
ed at midnight, and hanged at once 
in Ilia shirt without any form of trial.^ 
Such rapid proceedings little resembled 
the calm and judicious moderation of 
Orange upon all occasions, but they 
certainly might have sufficed to con- 
vince Philip that all antagonists of 
the Inquisition were not heretics and 
outlaws. Upon the arrival of the 
Prince in Antwerp, it was considered 
atlvisable that Hoogstraaten should 
remain associated with him in the 
temporary government of the city.^ 

During the month of February, 
Brederode remained in Antwerp, se- 
cretly enrolling troops. It was pro- 
bably hia intention — if so desultory 
and irresponsible an individual could 
bo said to have an intention — to make 
on attempt upon the Island of Wal- 
c.lieren. If such important cities as 
Flushing and Middelburg could be 
gained, he thought it possible to pre- 
vent the armed invasion now soon 
expected from Spain, Orange had 
gent an officer to those cities, who 
was to reconnoitre their condition, and 
to advise them against receiving a 
garrison from government without 
his authority.^ So far he connived at 
Bredorode’s proceedings, as he had a 
perfect right to do, for Waloheren 
was within what had been the Prince’s 
government, and he had no disposi- 
tion that these cities should share the 
fate of Toumay, Valenciennes, Bois 
le Due, and other towns which had 
already passed or were passing under 
the ipears of foreign mercenaries. 

It IS also probable that he did not 
take any speoial pains to check the 
enrolments of Bre^rode. The peace 
of Antwerp was not endangered, and 


to the preservation of that city the 
Prince seemed now to limit himselfc 
He was hereditary bur^ave of Ant- 
werp, but officer of Philipp never more. 
Despite the shrill demands of Duchess 
Margaret, therefore, the Prince did 
not take very active measures by 
which the crown of Philip might be 
secured. He, perhaps, looked upon 
the struggle almost with indifference. 
Nevertheless, he issued a formal pro- 
clamation by which the Count’s en- 
listments were forbidden. Van der 
Aa, a gentleman who had been active 
in making these levies, was compelled 
to leave the city.® Brederode was al- 
ready gone to the north to busy him- 
self with further enrolments.** 

In the meantime there had been 
much alarm at Brussels. Egmont, 
who omitted no opportunity of mani- 
festing his loyalty, offered to throw 
himself at once into the Isle of Wal- 
cheren, for the purpose of dislodging 
any rebels who might have effected an 
entrance.^ He collected accordingly 
seven or eight hundred Walloon vete- 
rans, at his disposal in Flanders, in 
the little port of Sas de Ghent, pre* 
pared at once to execute his intention, 
worthy,” says a Catholic writer, “ of 
his well-known courage and magna- 
nimity.” * The Duchess expressed 
gratitude for the Count’s devotion and 
loyalty, but his services in the sequel 
proved unnecessary. The rebels, se- 
veral boat-loads of whom had been 
cruising about in the neighbourhood 
of Flushing during the early paai; of 
March, had been refused admittance 
into any of the ports on the island. 
They therefore sailed up the Scheld, 
and landed at a little village called Os- 
trawell, at the distance of somewhat 
more than a mile from Antwerp.® 

The commander of the expedition 
was Maxnir of Tholouse, brother to 
Marnix of Saint Aldegonde. Thin 
young nobleman) who h^ left ooU<^e 
to hght for the cause of religious 
liberty, was possessed of fine talents 
and accomplishments.^^. Like big iUua- 
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trious brother^ be was already a tbicere 
eonv ert to the doctrines of the Reformed 
Church.^ He had nothing, however, 
but courage to recommend him as a 
leader in a military expedition. He 
was a mere boy, utterly without ex- 
perience in the field.* His troops were 
raw levies, vagabonds, and outlaws. 

Such as it was, however, his army 
was soon posted at Ostrawell in a con- 
venient position, and with considerable 
judgment. He had the Scheld and its 
dykes in his rear, on his right and left 
the dykes and the village. In front 
he threw up a breastwork and sunk a 
trench.* Here then was set up the 
standard of rebellion, and hither flocked 
daily many malcontents from the coun- 
try round. Within a few days three 
thousand men were in his camp. On 
the other hand, Brederode was busy in 
Holland, and boasted of taking the 
field ere long with six thousand soldiers 
at the very least. Together they would 
march to the relief of Valenciennes, 
and dictate peace in Brussels.^ 

It was obvious that this matter 
could not be allowed to go on. The 
Duchess, with some trepidation, ac- 
cepted the oSer made by Philip de 
Lannoy, Seigneur de Beauvoir, com- 
mander of her bodyguard in Brussels, 
to destroy this nest of rebels without 
delay.® Half the whole number of 
these soldiers was placed at his dispo- 
sition, and Egmont supplied De Beau- 
voir with four hundred of his veteran 
Walloons.® 

With a force numbering only eight 
hundred, but all picked men, the in- 
trepid officer undertook his enterprise, 
with great despatch and secrecy. Upon 
the li^h March, the whole troop was 
sent off in small parties, to avoid sus- 
picion, and arm^ only with sword 
and da^er. Their helmets, bucklers, 
arquebusses, corselets, spears, stanchuds 
and drums, were delivered to their 
officer^ by whom they were conveyed 
noisele^y t(\ the place of rendezvous/ 
Before daybreak upon Ihe following 

‘ Pontus Psyen MS. * IbW. 

» Ibid. * Ibid. 

* Ibid. • IWd.. 

t Ibid.— Ooni|jare OsCbard, Pre&ce to 
QuillAiime lo Tacit., fi., cxxlv.-i;xx% 
vA'Pontui Fayen MS. 


mottling, De Beauvoir met his soldiprs 
at the abbey of Saint Bernard, within 
a league of Antwerp. Here he gave 
them their arms, supplied them with 
refreshments, and made them a brief 
speech.® He instru^ed them that 
they were to advance, with furled 
banners and without beat of drum, till 
within sight of the enemy, that the 
foremost section was to deliver its fire, 
retreat to the rear and load, to be fol- 
lowed by the next, which was to do the 
same, and above all, that not an arque- 
bus should be discharged till the faces 
of the enemy could be distinguished.* 

The troop started. After a few 
minutes’ march they were in full sight 
of Ostrawell They then displayed 
their flags and advanced upon the fort 
with loud Tliolouse was as 

much takeiilbjili^i&rprise as if they had 
suddenly eiifi#gfed from the bowels of 
the earth.^® He had been informed 
that the government at Brussels was 
in extrem^i trepidation. When he first 
heard ike advancing trumpets and 
sudden shouts, he thought it a detach- 
ment of -Brederode’s promised force. 
The cross on the banners^* soon unde- 
ceived kha. N everthelesB, ** like a brave 
and generous young gentleman sis he 
was,”^* hh lost no time in drawing up, 
his msH for action, implored them to 
defend their breastworks, which were 
impregnable against so small a force, 
and instructed them to wait patiently 
with their fire, till the enemy were 
ne%p..enough to be marked. 
I^^li^brders were disobeyed. The 
young scholar,” as De Beauvoir had 
designated him, had no power to infuse 
his own £5>irit into his rabble rout of 
followers. They were already panic- 
struck by the unexpected appearance 
of the enemy. The Catholics cstne on 
with the coolness of veterans, taking as 
deliberate aim as if it had 'been they, 
not their enemies, who were behind 
breastworks. The troops of Tholouse 
fired wildly, precipitately, qtiite over 
ihe heads of the assailania. Many of 

• Ibid.— Compare the Letters of De Beau- 
voir, published by M. Qaohaid, preilloa, sto., 
ubi sup. 

Pontos Baysn MS. 

II Letter of De Beaiivoir, 
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tiiQ defenders were slain as fast as they 
shewed themselves above their bul- 
warks. The ditch was crossed, the 
breastwork, carried at a single deter- 
mined charge. The rebels made little 
resistance, but fled as soon as the 
enemy entered their foi-t. It was a 
hunt, not a battle. Hundreds were 
stretched dead in the camp; hundreds 
were driven into the Scheld; six or 
eight hundred took refuge in a farm- 
house; but Be Beauvoir’s men set fire 
to the building, and every rebel who 
h<ad entered it was burned alive or shot. 
No quarter was given. Hardly a man 
of the three thousand who had held 
the fort escaped. The body of Tholouso 
was cut into a hundred pieces. i The 
Seigneur Do Beauvoir had reason, in 
the brief letter which gave an account 
of this exploit, to assure her Highness 
that there were “some very valiant 
fellows in his little troop.’' Certainly 
they had accomplished the enterprise 
intrusted to them with promptness, 
neatness, and entire success. Of the 
great rebellious gathering, which every 
day had seemed to grow more formid- 
able, not a vestige was left.* 

This bloody drama bad been enacted 
in full sight of Antwerp. The fight 
had lasted from daybreak till ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, during the 
whole of which period the city ram- 
parts looking towards Ostrawell, the 
roofs of houses, the towers of churches, 
had been swarming with eager specta- 
tors. The sound of drum and trumpet, 
the rattle of musketry, the shouts of 
victory, the despairing cries of the van- 
quished, were beard by thousands who 
deeply sympathised with the rebels 
thus enduring so sanguinary a chastise- 
ment,* In Antwerp there were forty I 
theusaad people opposed to the Church 
of Rome.^ Of this number the greater 
proportion • were Calvinists, and of 
these Calvinists there were thousands 
looking down from the battlements 
upon 2ie disastrous fight. 

* *'Le B. Tholouze qul at est4 haoh£ en 
oent pieces, non obstant Toffre do deux mil 
escuB qu’il faisoit pour raoBon,’* etc.— Letter 
of De Beauvoir in Oadhard, ubi sup. . 

. * Qachard, Profiioe,uWsup, PontuiPayen 
MS.o-Coiopare Bor, iii, lfi7. 1 46. 
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The excitem^t soon became uncon- 
trollable. Before ten o’clock vast 
numbers of sectaries came pouring to- 
wards the Red Gate, which afforded 
the readiest egress to the scene of 
action; the drawbridge of the Ostra- 
well Gate having been destroyed the 
night before by command of Orange.* 
They came from every street and aUey 
of the city. Some were armed with 
lance, pike, or arquebus; some bore 
sledge-hammers; others had the parti- 
sans, battle-axes, and huge two-handed 
swords of the previous century all 
were determined upon issuing forth to 
the rescue of their friends in the fields 
outside the town. The wife of Tholouse, 
not yet aware of her husband’s death, 
although his defeat was obvious, flew 
from street to street, calling upon the 
Calvinists to save or to avenge their 
perishing brethren.^ 

A terrible tumult prevailed. Ten 
thousand men were already up and in 
arms. It was then that the Prince of 
Orange, who was sometimes described 
by his enemies as timid and pusillani- 
mous by nature, shewed the mettle he 
was mcide of. His sense of duty no 
longer bade him defend the crown of 
Philip — which thenceforth was to bo 
intrusted to the hirelings of the Inqui- 
sition — but the vast population of Ant- 
werp, the women, the children, and 
the enormous wealth of the richest 
city in the world, had been confided to 
his care, and be had accepted the re- 
sponsibility. Mounting his horse, he 
made his appearance instantly at the 
Red Gate, before as formidable a mob 
as man has ever faced.* He came there 
almost alone, without guards. Hoog- 
straaten arrived soon ^terwards with 
the same intention. The Prince was 
received with howls of execration. A 
thousand hoarse yoices called him the 
Pope’s servant, minister of Antichrist, 
and lavished upon him many more 
epithets of the same nature.* His life 
was in imminent danger. A furious 

• Btrada, Bor, Meteren, ubi aup, 

^ Letter of Sir T. Gresham in Buigon, 1L 
195. 
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doihier levelled an arquebus at 
hiS'breaat. " Die, treacherous villian !” 
he cried; thou who art the cause that 
lOur brethren nave perished thus mise- 
Vably in yonder field.”^ The loaded 
weapon was struck away by another 
hand in the crowd, while the Prince, 
neither daunted by the ferocious de- 
monstrations against his life, nor en- 
raged by the virulent abuse to which 
he was subjected, continued tranquilly, 
earnestly, imperatively to address the 
crowd. WilUam of Orange had that 
in his face and tongue which men 
willingly call master — authority.” 
With what other talisman could he, 
without violence and without soldiers, 
have quelled even for a moment ton 
thousand furious Calvinists, armed, 
enraged against his person, and thirst- 
ing for vengeance on Catholics. The 
postern of the Eed Gate had already 
been broken through before Orange 
and his colleague, Hoogstraaten, had 
aiTivod. The most excited of the 
Calvinists were preparing to rush forth 
upon the enemy at Ostrawell. The 
Prince, after he had gained the ear of 
the multitude, urged that the battle was 
now over, that the Reformers were en- 
tirely cut to pieces, the enemy retiring, 
and tliat a disorderly and ill-armed mob 
would be unable to retrieve the for- 
tunes of the day. Many were per- 
suaded to abandon the design. Mve 
hundred of the most violent, howaver. 
insisted upon leaving the gates ;wid 
tho governors, distinctly warning these 
jaealots that their blood must be upon 
their own heads, reluctantly penhitted 
that number to issue from the city. 
Thd rest of the mob, not appeas^, but 
uncertain^ and disposed to takti Ven- 
geance upon the Catholics within iiie 
walls, for the disaster which bad bo»^ 
loecurring without, thronged tuintiltif- ■ 
ously to tho ’ long, wide streeV called 
the Mer 0 > eitualie is the very heart of 
-tiie-'chly.®-’ ^ ' 

Meantime tho Ardour of ihoSe who 
had 8allie|»|j^m the gate grew sensi- 
bly t cooIe^i^Wben they found them- 
1 Bor, ML 167. Hoofd, iii. 12l7‘^ 

» Bor, iiy iST; sq<^. Pontus PaySn’ M3. 
Iiitttar preshauih ■ 
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selves in the open fields. De Beauvoir, 
whose men, after the victory, had 
scattered in pursuit of the fugitives, 
now heard the tumult in the city. 
Suspecting an attack, he rallied his 
compact little army again for a fresh 
encounter. The last of the vanquished 
Tholousians who had been captured; 
more fortunate than their predeces- 
sors, had been spared for raiison^ 
There were three hundred of them ; 
rather a dangerous number of pri- 
soners for a force of eight hundred, 
who were just going into another 
battle. De Beauvoir odtnManded his 
soldiers, therefore, to sbo^lt theiu all.-' 
Tliis order having beobt>i0^?^rapliRhed, 
the Catholics marched^ -Wwards Ant- 
werp, drums beating, colours flying. 
The five hundred Calvinists, not liking 
their appearance, and being in reality 
outnumbered, retreated within ths 
gates as hastily as they had just issued 
from them. Do Beauvoir advanced 
close to J^cit^apat, on the margin 
of the banners of 

the untSfronate TholOuse, and soimde 1 
a trumg^ of defiance. Finding that 
the citvlls had apparently no stomach 
for the nght, he removed his trophies, 
and took his departure.^ 

On the other hand, the tumult 
within the walls had again increased. 
The Calvinists had been collectuig hi 
great numbers upon the Mere. This 
was a large and splendid thoroughfare, 
rather an oblong market-place than 'i 
■ street, filled with stately bhildings^ 
and communicating by various cross 
streets with the Ex^ange and with 
many By ai’ 

early hour' m^he Ktffedhocm twelV$ or 
fifteen thousand Ca^idniats,® all 
abd fighting men, hAd assembled^ipon 
thejilaoe.' They hStd: barricifipd' tlie 
whole i^ecinct wil4' paVemAftfe' ao(l 
^upturUed Waggons.' Ihe^Mweady 
broken -into tho 'Obtained 

many fioM-pieceifc werte j^iiteJ 
at the entranb$li5^*^ Wry Street and 
by->v^. . ^ Thfflfly^i^iltormed t|ip city 
j ail and libeiMtt^tne prisoners, a ll of 
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whom, grateful and ferocious, came to 
swell -the numbers who defended the 
utroughold on the Mere. A tremen- 
dous mischief was afoot. Threats of 
pillaging the churches and the houses 
of the Catholics, of sacking the whole 
opulent city, were distinctly heard 
among this powerful mob, excited by 
religious enthusiasm, but containing 
within one great heterogeneous mass 
the elements of every crime which 
humanity 'can commit. The alarm 
throughout the city was indescribable. 
The cries of women and children, as 
they remained in trembling expecta- 
tion of what the next hour might bring 
forth, wore, said one who heard them, 
enough to soften the hardest hearts.”^ 
Nevertheless, the diligence and 
courage of the Prince kept pace with 
the insurrection. He had caused the 
eight companies of guards enrolled 
in September, to bo mustered upon 
the square in front of the city hail, 
for the protection of that building 
and of the magistracy. He had sum- 
moned the senate of the city, the 
board of ancients, the deans of guilds, 
the ward masters; to consult with him 
at the councihroom. At the peril of 
his life he had again gone before the 
aiigi-y mob in the Mere, a^lvancing 
against their cannon and their out- 
cries, and compelling them to appoint 
eight deputies to treat with him and 
tiie magistrates at the town-hall. This 
done, quickly but deliberately he had 
drawn up six articles, to which those 
deputies gave their absent, and in 
which Hie city goveniment cordially 
united. These articles provided that 
the keys of the city should remain in 
the possession of the Prince and of 
Hoogstraaten, that the watch should 
h© hold by burghers and soldiers to- 
gether, that the magistrates should 
permit the entrance of no garrison, 
and |hat.^ the citi2;eus should be in- 
trus^o^iUi the oha^era» 

especi^y with that of the joyful 
entrariite.* 

ThOi^ aijrangements, when l^d be- ' 

} Bor, Mi. 15da, wko has Inooxporatod into , 
Ids work the ** justification* • paWiitoQd oo- 
temppranoously by the magistracy of Ant- 


•fore the assembly at Me Mere by their 
deputies, were not received with 
favour. The Calvinkts demanded the 
keys of tlie city. They did not choose 
to be locked up at the mercy of any 
man. They hod already threatened 
to blow the city hall into the air if 
the keys were not delivered to them,’* 
They claimed that burghers, without 
distinction of religion, instead of mer- 
cenary troops, should be allowed to 
guard the market-place in front of the 
town-hall. 

It was now nightftill, and no de- 
finite arrangement had been concluded. 
Nevertheless a temporary truce was 
made, by means of a concession as to 
the guard. It was agreed that the 
burners, Calvinists and Lutherans, 
as well as Catholics, should be em- 
ployed to protect the city. Py 
subtlety, however, the Calvinists de- 
tailed for that service, were posted not 
in the town-house square, but on the 
ramparts and at the gates.^ 

A night of dreadful expectation 
was passed. The army of fifteen 
thousand mutineers remained en- 
camped and barricaded on the Mere, 
with gims loaded and artillery 
pointed. Fierce cries of “Long live 
the beggars," “Down with tho Pa- 
pists," and other signiticant watch- 
words, were heard all night long, but 
no more serious outbreak occurred.® 

During the whole of the following 
day, the Calvinists remained in their 
encampment, the Catholics and tho 
city guardsmen at their posts near the 
city hall. The Prince was occupied 
in the council-chamber from morning 
till night with the municipal autho- 
rities, the, deputies of “ the religion," 
and the guild officers, in framing a 
new treaty of peace. Towards even- 
ing fifteen articles were agreed upon, 
which were to be proposed forthwith 
to the insurgents, and in case of non- 
acceptance to be enforced- . a-r- 
rangement provided that there should 
be no garrison ; that the September 
contracS permitting the Reformed wo^ 

a Bor, Hi. 1ST. 

* Letter of iSir T. Gresham. Bor, ubl sup 

* Bor, 

* Bor, ubi Sup. HooM, ili; 13]> sqq. 
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ship at certain places within the city vinists, whose sect he afterwards em* 
should be maintained; that men of braced, was fully aware of the de« 
different parties should refrain from plorable fact, that the enmity at that 
mutual insults ; that the two gover- day between Calvinists and Lutherans 
nors, the Prince and Hoogatraaten, was as fierce as that between lie- 
should keep the keys ; that the city formers and Catholics. Ho now made 
should be guarded by both soldiers use of this feeling, and of his in- 
and citizens, without distinction of fluence with those of the Augsburg 
religious creed ; that a band of four Confessiqn, to save the city. During 
hundred cavalry and a small flotilla the night ho had interviews with the 
of vessels of war should be maintained ministers and notable members of the 
for the defence of the place, and that Lutheran chwches, and induced them 
the expenses to be incurred should be to form an alliance upon this occasion 
levied upon all classes, clerical and Lay, with the Catholics and with all friends 
Catholic and Reformed, without any of order, against an army of outlaws 
exception.^ who were threatening to burn and 

It had been intended that the go- sack the city. The Lutherans, in 
vemors, accompanied by the magis- the silence of night, took arms and 
trates, should forthwith proceed to the encamped, to the number of three or 
Mere, for the purpose of laying these four thousand, upop the river’s side, 
terms before the insurgents. Night in the neighbour||iood of Saint 
had, however, already arrived, and it Michael’s Cloister. ”^The Prince also 
was understood that the ill-temper of sent for the deans of all the foreign 
the Calvinists had rather increased mercantile associations — Italian, 3pa- 
than diminished, so that it was doubt- nish, Portugu^uHe, English, Hanseatio 
ful whether the arrangement would — engaged tbfer assistance also for the 
be accepted. It was, therefore, neces- protection of.tli^ city, and commanded 
sary to await the issue of another ^ay, them to rem^ in their armour at 
rather tlian to provoke a night battle their ret^^tivo factories, ready to act 
in the streets.'** at a mptaent’s warning. It was agreed 

During the night the Prince la- that iney should be informed at fre- 
boured incessantly to provide against quest intervals as to the progress of 
the dangers of the mox^ow. The Cal- events.® 

vinists had fiercely expressed thj^ On the morning of the 15th, the 
disinclination to any reasonable ar- city of Antwerp presented a fearful 
ra^ement. They had threatened, sight. Three distinct armies were 
without further pause, to plunder the arrayed at different points within its 
religious houses and the mansions of walls. The Calvinists, fifteen thousand 
all the wealthy Catholics, and to drive j strong, lay in their encampment on 
every Papist out of town.® They had Mere; the Lutherans, armed, and 
summoned the Lutherans to join with eager for action, were at Saint 
them in their revolt, and menaced Michael’s; the Catholics and the ris- 
them, in case of refusal, ]pth the gulars of the city guard were posM 
same fate which awaited thib Catho- on the square. Between thh^y-fiva 
lics.^ The Prince, who was himself a and forty thousand men up, ac- 
Lutheran, not entirely free from the cording to the most modbi™ compu- 
imiversal prejudice against the Cal-, tation.® All parties ^idire qxcited, and 

1 Bewr, ni. 168. ber upon both eldoB os high as fifty thou- 

* iiL 168b. sand. Bo tliat, eir, by credible report, 

%«bld. « Ibid. tbearo rose up all sorts above fVftle thousand 

•Ibid., ill, 168, 169. Btrada, vl. 262, 268. mexme very well armed.’ —Letter of March 

Hoofd, ili. 120, 122. Letter of SlrT. Gresham. 17, 166^ In Burgon. 

• the government estimate, as to the The Prince of Orange, who was always 
mifnbers of the armed Calvinists alone, was moderate in his computations on such occa- 
.'uurteen thousand. — Correspondonoe de M. sions, stated the whole' finite on both sides 
d'Autriche, 226, 227. Sir Thomas Gresham at twenty-eight thousand only— ‘*l>aiv £. L. 
ostir^ed them at ten thousand armed and mligen uns Vertrauen daa au baMen fiettea 

he placed the totld num- in die acht und awoniig tbausenl bewert 
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eager for the fray. The fires of reli- 
gious hatred burned fiercely in every 
breast. Many malefactors and out- 
laws, who had found refuge in the 
course of recent events at Antwerp, 
were in the ranks of the Calvinists, 
profaning a sacred cause, and inspiring 
a fanatical party with bloody resolu- 
tions. Papists, once and for ever, 
\vere to be hunted down, even as they 
had been for years pursuing Refor- 
mer. Let the men who had fed fat 
on the spoils of plundered Christians 
he dealt with in like fashion. Let 
their homes be sacked, their bodies 
^iven to the dogs — such were the 
cries uttered by thousands of armed 
men. 

On the other hand, the Lutherans, 
as angry and as rich as the Catholics, 
WtW in every Calvinist a murderer and 
a -robber. They thirsted after their 
blood ; for the spirit of religious 
frenzy, the characteristic of the cen- 
tury, can with difficulty be compre- 
hended in our colder and more scepti- 
cal age. There was every probability 
that a bloody battle was to be fought 
that day in the streets of Antwerp — a 
general engagement, in the course of 
^vhich, whoever might be the victors, 
the city was sure to be delivered over 
to fire, sack, and outrage. Such would 
have been the result, according to the 
concurrent testimony of eye-witnesses, 
and contemporary historians of every 
country and creed, but for the courage 
and wisdom of one man. William of 
Orange knew what would be the con- 
Bequence of a battle, pent up within 
the walls of Antwerp. He foresaw 
the horrible havoc which was to be 
expected, the desolation which would 
he brought to every heai*th in the 
city. “ Never were men so desperate 
and BO willing to fight,” ^ said Sir 
Thomas Gresluim, who had been ex- 
pecting every hour his summons to 
share in the conflict. If the Prince 
were unable that morning to avert "the 
impending calamity, no other power, 
under heaven, could save Antwerp 

from destruction. 

maa gewesen seindt.’'-LLotter to Landgrave 
WilUain. ArcMves et Correspoadance, iii. 
59. applies exclusively to armed and 
fighting nev. 


The articles prepared on the 14th 
had been already approved by those 
who represented the Catholic and Lu- 
theran interests. They were read early 
in the morning to the troops assembled 
on the square and at St Michaers, and 
received with hearty cheers.* It was 
now necessary that the Calvinists 
should accept them, or that the quar- 
rel should be fought out at once. At 
ten o'clock, William of Orange, attend- 
ed by his colleague, Hoogstraaten, to- 
gether with a committee of the muni- 
cipal authorities, and followed by a 
hundred troopers, rode to the More, 
They wore red scarfs over their armo ur,^ 
as symbols by which all those who had 
united to put down the insurrection 
were distinguished. The fifteen thou- 
sand Calvinists, fierce and disorderly as 
ever, maintained a threatening aspect. 
Nevertheless, the Prince was allowed 
to ride into the midst of the square. 
The articles were then read aloud by 
his command, after which, with ^eab 
composure, he made a few observations. 
He pointed out that the arrangement 
offered them was founded upon the 
September concessions, that the right 
of worship was conceded, that the 
foreign garrison was forbidden, and 
that nothing fui'ther could be justly 
demanded or honourably admitted. 
He told them that a struggle upon 
their part would be hopeless, for the 
Catholics and Lutherans, who were all 
agreed as to the justice of the treaty, 
outnumbered them by nearly two to 
one. He, therefore, most earnestly and 
affectionately adjured them to testify 
I;heir acceptance to the peace offered 
by repeating the words with which he 
should conclude. Then, with a firm 
voice, the Prince exclaimed, ^^God 
save the |5jing I ” It was the last time 
that thosQ words were ever heard from 
the lips of the man already proscribed 
by Philip. The crowd of Calvinists 
hesitated an instant, and then, unable 
to resist his tranquil influence, con- 
vinced by his reasonable language, they 
raised one tremendous shout of " Vivo 
ie RoiJ^; 

1 Letter In Burgon, ITtb itarok. 

8 Bor. Letter of Sir T. Oresham. 

• Ibid. 
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The deed was done* the peace ac- Meghem, the Duke of Aerschot, the 
cepted, the dreadful battle averted, sanguinary Noircarmcs, were already 
Antwerp saved. The deputies of the counting their share in the coming 
Calvinists now formally accepted and confiscations. In the internecine con- 
signed the articles. Kind words were flict approaching, there would be gold 
exchanged among the various classes for the gathering, even if no honour- 
of fellow-citizens, who but an hour be- able laurels would wreath their swords, 
fore had been thirsting for each other s “ Meghem with his regiment is deso 
blood; the artillery and other weapons lating the country,” wrote William of 
of war were restored to the arsenals; Orange to the Landgrave of Hesse, 
Calvinists, Lutherans, and Catholics, "and reducing many people to poverty, 
all laid down their arms; and the city, Aremberg is doing the ,sjwae in Fries- 
by three o’clock, was entirely quie^^jsmd- They are only tjdnyng how, 
Fifty thousand armed men had been ujy y^^r the pretext of jjg^on, they 
according to some estimates, yet, after grind the poor C!|F||daans, and 

three days of dreadful expectation, not ^w rich and powerful upon their 
a single person had been injured, and estates and their blood.” ® 
the tumult was now appeased,^ The Seignior de Beauvoir wrote to 

The Prince had, in truth, used the the Duchess, claiming all the estates of 
mutual animosity of Protestant sects Tholouse, and of his brother St Aide- 
to a good purpose — averting bloodshed gonde, as his reward for the Ostraw^ll 
by the very weapons with .which the victory,^ while Noircarmes was at t^s 
battle was to have been waged. Gres* very moment to commence at Valen- 
ham was right, however, in his conjee- ciennes that career of murder and 
turo that the Kegent and court would spoliation which, continued at Mons i\ 
not " take the business well.” Mar- few years afterwards, was to load hid 
garet of Parma was incapable of com- name with infamy, 
prehending such a mind as that of As a matter of course, therefore, 
Orange, or of appreciating its efforts. Margaret of Parma denounced tlie 
She was surrounded by unscrupulous terms by which Antwerp had been 
and mercenary soldiers, who hailed saved as a " novel and exorbitant capi* 
the coming civil war as the most pro- tulation,” and had no intention of sig- 
fitable of speculations. "Factotum” nifying her approbation either to prince 
Mansfeld, the Counts Arembeig and or magistrate.^ 


CHAPTER X. 

Egmout and Aerschot before Valenciennes— Severity of Egmont— Capitulation of the city 
— Escape and capture of the ministers — Execution of Qrabgo and De Bray — 

cruelty at Valenciennes— Effects of tbe reduction of Valenciennes— The Duchess^ Ant- 
werp — ^Armod invasion of the pr oriB Cea decided upon in Spain— Appwntmont of 
Indignation of Margaret— MissioHpf De Billy — Pretended visit ^Philip— A tterapw 
the Duchess to gain over Orange— Mission of Berty— Intervicw'bet^veexi Orange 
Egmont at Willebroek— Orange's letters to Philip, to Egraont, and to Horn — Oraug^ 
departs from the Netherlond^Phllip’s letter to Egmont — Secret intelligence receivea 
by Orange — La Torre’s mission to Brederode— Broderode’s departure and de.ath— Deatli 
t)f Berghen— Despair in the provinces— Great emigration— Cruelties practised upon those 
of the new religion — Edict of 24th May— Wrath of the King. 

Valenciennes, wboae fate depended tjie lines more and more closely about 
so closely upon the issue of these vari- the city, and by a refinement of cruelty 
ous events, was now trembling to her had compelled many Calvinists from 
fall. Noircarmes had been drawing Toumay to act as pioneers in the 
^ Bor, iii. 16d. itoofdi, Iv. 121, 122. Strada, * Corvespondanoe di Philippe XL, 1- 
yi, 252, 258. Archives et Correspondanco, 546. 

lii. 48-52, 68, 59. * Correspolidance de Me**.- 4' AutriohC 

< Archives et CMmepondance, Ul 80. 227. 
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trenches against their own brethren in 
Valenciennes.^ After the defeat of 
Tholouse, and the consequent frustra- 
tion of all Brederode’s arrangements to 
relieve the siege, the Duchess had sent 
a fresh summons to Valenciennes, to- 
gether with letters acquainting the 
citizens with the results of the Ostra- 
well battle. The intelligence was not 
believed. Egmont and Aerschot, how- 
ever, to whom Margaret had intrusted 
this last mission to the beleaguered 
town, roundly rebuked the deputies 
who came to treat with them, for their 
insolence in daring to doubt the word 
of the Regent, The two seigniors had 
established themselves in the Chateau 
of Beusnage, at a league’s distance from 
Valenciennes. Here they received 
commissioners from the city, half of 
whom were Catholics appointed by the 
magistrates, half Calvinists deputed by 
the consistories. These envoys were 
informed that the Duches^would par- 
don the city for its past ommees, pro- 
vided the gates should now )be opened, 
the garrison received, and a complete 
Biippression of all religion except that 
oL’ Rome acquie.'iiced in without a mur- 
nmr. As nearly the whole population 
wtia of the Calvinist faith, these terms 
could hardly be thought favourable. 
It was, however, added, that fourteen 
days should be allowed to the Re- 
formers for the purpose of converting 
their property, and retiring from the 
country.® 

The deputies, after conferring with 
their constituents in the city, returned 
on the following day with counter-pro- 
positions, which were not more likely 
to find favour with the government. 
They offered to accept the garrison, 
provided the soldiers should live at 
their own expense, without any tax to 
the citizens for their board, lodging, or 
pay. They flaimed that all property 
which had been seized should be re- 
stored, all persons accused of treason 
liberated. They demanded the un- 
conditional revocation of the edict by 
which tiie city had been declared re- 
bellious, together with a ^arantee 
from th e ICnights of the Fleece and the 

^ Pftsquiw de la Barre MS., f, 92. 

* PonCua payen MS. Valenciennes MQ. 


state council that the terms of the 
proposed treaty should be strictly ob- 
served.3 

As soon as those terms had been 
read to the two seigniors, the Duke of 
Aerschot burst into an immoderate fit 
of laughter. He protested that no- 
thing could bo more ludicrous than 
such propositions, worthy of a con- 
queror dictating a peace, thus offered 
by a city closely beleaguered, and eii ■ 
tirely at the mercy of the enemy. The 
Duke’s hilarity was not shared by Eg- 
mont, who, on the contrary, fell into a 
furious passion. He swore that the 
city should bo burned about their ears, 
and that every one of tlie inhabitants 
should be put to the sword for the in- 
solent language which they had thus 
dared to address to a most clement 
sovereign. lie ordered the trembling 
deputies instantly to return with this 
peremptory rejection of their terms, 
and with his command that the pro- 
posals of government should be ac- 
cepted within three days’ delay. 

The commissioners fell upon their 
knoes at Egniont’s feet, and begged for 
mercy. They implored him at least tc? 
send this imperious message by some 
other hand than theirs, ana to permit 
them to absent themselves from tho 
city. They should be tom limb from 
limb, they said, by the enraged inha- 
bitani^, if they dared to present them- 
selves with such instmetions before 
them. Egmont, however, assured them 
that they should be sent into the city, 
bound hand and foot, if they did not 
instantly obey his orders. Tho depu 
ties, therefore, with heavy hearts, were 
fain to return home with this bitter 
result to their negotiations. The terms 
were rejected, as a matter of course, 
but the gloomy forebodings of the 
commissioners, as to their own fate at 
the hands of their fellow-citizens, were 
not fulfiRed.^ 

Instant measures were now taken to 
cannonade the city. Egmont, at the 
hazard of his life, descended into the 
foss, to reconnoitre the works, and to 
form an opinion as to the most eligible 
quarter at which to direct the bat- 

• Pontua Payen MS, 

« Ibid. YalencieimM MB. 
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teries.' Having communicated the re- 
sult of his investigations to Noir- 
carmes, he returned to report all these 
proceedings to the Regent at Brussels. 
Certainly the Count had now separated 
himself far enough from William of 
Orange, and was manifesting an energy 
in the cause of tyranny which was 
sufficiently unscrupulous. Many people 
who had been deceived by his more 
generous demonstrations in former 
times, tried to persuade themselves 
that he was acting a part. Noircarmes, 
however — and no man was more com- 
petent to decide the question — dis- 
tinctly expressed his entire confidence 
in Egmont’s loyalty.^ Margaret had 
responded warmly to his eulogies, had 
read with approbation secret letters 
from Egmont to Noircarmes, and had 
expressed the utmost respect and affec- 
tion for “the Count.” Egmont had 
also lost no time in writing to Philip, 
informing him that he had selected the 
most eligible spot for battering down 
the obstinate city of Valenciennes, re- 
gretting that he could not have had 
the eight or ten military companies, 
now at his disposal, at an earlier day, 
in which case he should have been 
able to suppress many tumults, but 
congratulating his sovereign that the 
preachers were all fugitive, the Re- 
formed religion suppressed, and the 
people disarmed. He assured the 
King that ho would neglect no effort 
ko prevent any renewal of the tumults, 
and expressed the hope that his Ma- 
jesty would be satisfied with his con- 
duct, notwithstanding the calumnies of 
which the times were full.^ 

Noircarmes meanwhile, had un- 
masked his batteries, and opened his 
fire exactly according to Egmont’s siig-, 
gestions.^ The artillery played, fir^ 
upon what was called the “Whitls 
Tower,” which happened to bear this 
ancient, rhyming inscription ; — / 

“When every man receives his own, , 
And Justice reigtis for strong and weAk, 

1 Pontus Payen MS. Valenciennes MS. 

* Correspondanoe do Guillaume le Tacit., 

H. 602 . 

* Correspondanco de Philippe II., i. 524. 

^ Pontus Payen MS. Correspondanco da 
Philippe II., 1., ubi sup. 

* maneieunes MS. 7 Pontus Payen MS. 
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Perfect shall be this tower of stone, 

And— all the dumb will learn to speak. ”5 

For some unknown reason, the rather 
insipid quatrain was tortured into a bale- 
ful prophecy. It was considered very 
ominous that the battery should bo 
first opened against this Sibylline 
tower. The chimes, too, which had 
been playing, all through the siege, 
the music of Marot’s sacred songs, hap- 
pened that morning to be sounding 
forth from every belfry the twenty- 
second psalm : “ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken mo ? 

It was Palm Sunday, 23d of MarcK 
The women and children were going 
mournfully about the streets, bearing 
green branches in their hands, and 
praying upon their knees, in every part 
of the city, ^ Despair and superstition 
had taken pc', ^session of citizens who up 
to that per‘^^ had justified La Noue’s 
assertion, ^uat none could endure a 
siege like fluguenots. As soon as tlio 
cannonading began, the spirit of the in- 
habitants seemed to depart. The minis- 
ters exhoHed their flocks in vain as the 
tiles and chimneys began to topple into 
the streets, and the concussions of the 
artillery were responded to by the uni- 
versal wailing of affrighted women/ 
Upbn the very first day after the 
unmasking of the batteries, the city 
sent to Noircarmes, offering almost an 
unconditional surrender. Not tlift 
slightest broach hod been effected — 
not the least danger of an assault ex- 
isted — yet the citizens, who had earned 
the respect of their antagonists by the 
courageous manner in which they had 
sallied and skirmished during the siege, 
now in despair at any hope of eventual 
' Bi\pcour, and completely demoralised 
by the course of recent events outside 
their walls, surrendered ignominiously> 
and at discretion.® The only stipula- 
tion agreed to by Noircarmes was, thai 
the city should not be sacked, and that 
the lives of the inhabitants should 
spared,® 

4 “ Quand chacun sora satisfaicU 
Bt la Justice regnora, 

Ce boulevard sera parfaiot^ 

£t— la muette parlera.” 

Valenciennes M& 

« Ibid. Valenotehnes MB. Sor, 14& 

» JBor, !U. 142. Hoofd, it. T« (Ms). 
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This pledge was, however, only made 
to be broken. Noircarmes entered the 
city and closed the gates. All the 
richest citizens, who, of course, were 
deemed the most criminal, were in- 
eiantly arrested. The soldiers, al- 
though not permitted formally to sack 
tljc city, were quartered upon tho in- 
habitants, whom they robbed anti mur- 
dered, according to the testimony of a 
Catholic citizen, almost at their plea- 
sure.^ 

Michael Herlin, a very wealthy and 
distinguished burgher, was arrested 
upon the first day. The two mini-sters, 
Guido de Bray and Peregrine de la 
Grange, together with the son of Her- 
lin, eilcctcd their escape by the water- 
gate. Having taken refuge in a tavern 
at Saint Arnaiid, they were observed, 
as they sat at supper, by a peasant, who 
forthwith ran off to the mayor of the 
borough with the intelligence that some 
individuals, who looked like fugitives, 
had arrived at Saint Amaud. One of 
them, said the informer, was richly 
drt'ssed, and wore a gold-hilted sword 
with velvet scabbard. By the descrip- 
tion, the mayor recognised Herlin tho 
younger, and suspected his companions. 
Tliey were all arrested, and sent to 
Noircarmes. The two Herlins, father 
and son, were immediately beheaded. ** 
Guido do Bray and Peregrine de la 
Grange were loaded with chains, and 
thrown into a filthy dungeon, pre- 
viously to their being hanged.^ Here 
they were visited by the Countess de 
lioeulx, who was curious to see how 
the Calvinists sustained themselves in 
their martyrdom. She asked them 
how they could sleep, eat, or drink, 
when covered with such heavy fetters. 

“ The cause, and good conscience,'^ 
answered De Bray, make me eat, 
drink, and sleep better than those who 
iti'e doing me* wrong. These shackles 
are more honourable to me than golden 
• “^ngs and chains. They are more uso- 
ful to me, and as I hear their clank, 

\ Valenciennes MS. 

I Pontus Payen MS. 

Brandt, Buormatie, I. 448, 440. 

1 ontua Payen MS.— “ Beaucoup d'autrea 
bourgeois reoeurent depuis pareil traicte- 
nient, qui estoiebt personnages do poUto 
*iualKe et i moy Inco^ua.” 


methinks I hear the music of swseb 
voices and the tinkling of lutes. 

This exultation never deserted tliese 
courageous enthusiasts. They received 
their condemnation to death as if it 
had been an invitation to a mairiaga 
feast.”^ They encouraged the friends 
who crowded their path to tho scaffold 
with exhoi-tations to remain true in 
the Reformed faith. La Grange stand- 
ing upon the ladder^ ju ncl liiru'd isitU 
a loud voice, that ho was slain for hav- 
ing preached the pure Word of God to 
a Christian people in a ChrLstain land. 
De Bray, under the same gibbet, testi- 
fied stoutly that he, too, had committed 
that offence alone, lie warned hi.s 
friends to obey the magistr ates, and all 
others in authority, except in matters 
of conscience; to abstain from sotii- 
tion, but to obey the will of God. Tho 
executioner threw him from the ladder 
while he was yet speaking. So ended 
the live^of two eloquent, learned, anci 
highly-gifted divines.® 

Many hundreds of victims were sacri- 
ficed in tho unfortunate city. “ There 
wore a great many other citizens stran- 
gled or beheaded," says an aristocratic 
Catholic historian of the time, “but 
they were mostly personages of little 
quality, whose names are quite un- 
known to me.”^ Tho franchises of 
the city were all revoked. There was 
a prodigious amount of f)roperty confis- 
cated to the benefit of Noircarmes and 
the rest of the “ Seven Sleepers.” 
Many Calvinists were burned, others 
were hanged, ** For two whole years,'* 
says another Catholic, who was a citi- 
zen of Valenciennes at the time, “ there 
was scarcely a week in which several citi- 
zens wei'e not executed, and often a great 
number were despatched at a time. All 
this gave so much alsirm to the good 
and innocent, that many quitted the 
city os fast as they could"® If the 
good and innocent happened to be 
rich, they might be sure that Noir- 
carmos would deem that a crime for 

* Brandt, Reformatio, i. 448, 449, Hist, 
des Hart, f. 661, 662, apud Brandt. 

6 ** En Bchickten sich soo blij moedelijk 
tot sterven als of ze ter bmiloft gingen.”— 
Brandt ubi sup. 

• Brandt Hist, des Martyrs, ubl sup. 
i Valenciennes MS. 
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which uo goodness and innocence could 
atone. 

Upon the futo of Valenciennes had 
depended, as if by common a^eement, 
the whole destiny of the anti-Catholic 
party. People had learned at la.st,” 
says another Walloon, “that the King 
had long arms, and that he had not 
been enlisting soldiers to string beads. 
So they drew in their horns and their 
evil tempera, meaning to put them 
forth again, should the government not 
succeed at the siege of Valenciennes.”^ 
The government had sucoj^l^^ed, how* 
ever, and tlie conaternatiBB.‘‘‘i\ras ea^; 
treme, the general submissio’fl imtitR J 
diate, and even abject. “ The capti^t i 
of Valenciennes,” wrote Noii’carmeS to ! 
Granvel 1 e, “ has worked a miracle. The 
other cities all come forth to meet 
me, putting the rope around their own 
necks.” ^ No opposition was offered 
anywhere. Tournay had been crushed; 
V alonciennes, Bois le Due, ancT all other 
important places, accepted their garri- 
sons without a murmur. Even Ant- 
werp had made its last struggle, and 
as soon as the back of Orange was 
turned, knelt down in the dust to re- 
ceive its bridle. The Prince had been 
able, by bis courage and wisdom, to 
avert a sanguinary conflict within its 
walls, but his personal presence alone 
could guarantee anything like religious 
liberty for the inhabitants, now that 
the rest of the country was subdued. 
On the 26th April, sixteen companies 
of infantry, jinder Count Mansfeld, en- 
tered the On the 28th the 

Duchess ma^ a visit to the city, where 
she was received with respect, but 
where her eyes were shocked by that 
which she termed the “abominable, 
sad, and hideous spectacle of the deso- 
lated churches.”^ 

To the eyes of all who loved their 
fatherland and their race, the sight of 
a desolate country, with its ancient 
charters superseded by brute force, its 
industrious population swarming from 
the land in droves, as if the pestilence 
were raging, with gibbets and scaffolds 

^ de France MS,, 1. W, 8T. 

• Qachard, Preface to Guillaume le Tacit,. 

U. Mxi., note 2. 

• Oaobfird, Pvefiaoe. etc,. 
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erected in every village, and with a 
sickening and universal apprehension 
of still darker disasters to follow, was 
a spectacle still more sad, hideous, and 
abominable. 

For it was now decided that the Duke 
of Alva, at the head of a Spanish army, 
should forthwith take hia departure for 
the Netherlands. A land already sub- 
jugated was to be crushed, and evei y 
vestige of its ancient liberties destroyed 
The conepiered provinces, once the 
abode of munics^i^ liberty, of science, 
art, and literl|^(1^^5|lSad blessed with an 
;’-j;,mexampled Mercantile and manufao- 
. luring prosperity,' were to be placed in 
M'solutc subjection to the cabinet comi- 
Cil at Madrid. A dull and malignant 
bigot, assisted by a few Spanish gran- 
dees, ag^d residing at the other extre- 
mity e^HiU’ope, was thenceforth to ex- 
ercise (^potic authority over countries 
which fov a local 

administration,' arit^r'^^iiOTfenn. nearly 
approaching to complete li«®c-govern- 
ment. Such was the policy devised by 
Granvello and Spinosa,® which the Duke 
of Alva, upon the 15th April, had left 
Madhid to enforce, 

It was very natural that Margaret t>t 
Parma should be indignant at being thus 
superseded. She considered herself as 
having acq^uired much credit by the 
manner in which the latter insurrec- 
tionary movements had been suppress- 
ed, so soon as Philip, after his endless 
tergiversations, had supplied her with 
arms and money. Therefore she wrote 
in a tone of great asperity to lier 
brother, expressing her discontent. She 
had always been trammelled in her ac- 
tion, she said, by his restrictions upon 
her authority. She complained that 
he had no regard for her reputation or 
her peace of mind. Notwithstanding 
all impediments and dangers, she had 
at last settled the country, and now 
another person was to reap thehonoui .* 
She also despatched the Seigneur de 
Billy to Spain, for the |)urposo of mak- 
ing verbal representations to his Ma- 
jesty upon the inexpediency of send- 

* Oorrespondance de GuiUatime le Tacit * 
fl. 888-886. 

* Confessions of Bel RtOk 

* Correspoudanoe de Philippe 11. 1. 623. 
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iiig the Duke of Alva to the Nether- 
lands at that juncture with a Spanish 
army. ^ 

Margaret gained nothing, however, 
by her letters and her envoy, save a 
round rebuke from Philip, who was 
not accustomed to brook the language 
ui remonstrance, even from his sister. 
His purpose was fixed. Absolute sub- 
mission was now to be rendered by all. 
"He was highly astonished and dis- 
.;atisfied,” he said, “that she should dare 
to write to him with so much passion, 
and in so resolute a manner. If she 
received no other recomj)enso, save the 
^^lory of having restored the service of 
(lod, she ought to express her grati- 
tude to the King for having given her 
tlie opportunity of so doing.”*'* 

The affectation of clement intentions 
wa^ still maintained, together with the 
em|>ty pretence of the royal visit. Alva 
and his army were coming merely to 
prepare the way for the King, who still 
represented himself as “ debonair and 
gentle, slow to anger, and averse from 
t)loodshed.” Superficial people be- 
lieved that the King was really com- 
ing, and hoped wonders from his ad- 
vent. The Duchess knew bettor. The 
Pope never believed in it, Granvelle 
never believed in it, the Prince of 
Orange never believed in it. Councillor 
(VAssonleville never believed in it. 
*‘His Majesty,” says the Walloon his- 
torian, who wrote from Assonleville’s 
papers, “ had many imperative reasons 
for not coming. He was fond of quiet, 
he was a great negotiator, distinguished 
for i^legm and m'odesty, disincUnodto 
long Journeys, particularly to sea voy- 
ages, which were very painful to him. 
Moreover, he was then building his Es- 
co'rial with so much taste and affection 
that it was impossible for him to leave 
home.”“ These excellent reasons suf- 
ficed to detain the monarch, in whose 
place a general was appointed, who, it 
must be confessed, was neither phleg- 
niatic nor modest, and whose energies 
were quite equal to the work required. 
There had in truth never been any- 


/ Pontus Payea MS. Oorrespondanoe do 

PUiimpe a,.l. 636 . 

» OoiTospondanoe do Philippe U., i, 610. 

8 Reuottt do Prahoe MS., i, 


thing in the King's project of visiting 
the Netherlands but pretence.”^ 

On tho other hand, the work of 
Orange for the time was finished. Ho 
had saved Antwerp, he had done his 
best to maintain the liberties of the 
country, the rights of conscience, and 
the royal authority, s'- far as they were 
Ciunpatible with eru-h ntliiT. The alter- 
native had now been distinctly forced 
upon every man, either to promise 
blind obedience or to accept the posi- 
tion of a rebel. William of Orange 
had thus become a rebel He had 
been requested to sign the new oath, 
greedily taken by the Mansfclds, the 
Berlaymonta, the Aerschots, and the 
Egnionts, to obey every order which ha 
might receive, against every person 
and in every place, without restriction 
or limitation,** and he had distinctly 
and repeatedly declined the demand. 
He had again and again insisted upon 
resigning ell his offices. Tho Duchess, 
more and more anxious to gain over 
such an infiuential personage to the 
cause of tyranny, had been most im« 
X)ortunate in her requisitions. “ A man 
with so noble a heart,” she wrote to 
tho Prince, “ and with a descent from 
such illustrious and loyal ancestors, can 
surely not forget his duties to his Ma- 
jesty and the country.”® 

William of Orange knew hia duty to 
both better than the Duchess could 
rmderstand. He answered this fresh 
summons by reminding her that he had 
uniformly refused the new and extra- 
ordinary pledge required of him. Ho 
had been true to his old oaths, and 
therefore no fresh pledge was neces- 
sary. Moreover, a pledge without limi- 
tation ho would never take. The case 
might happen, he said, that he should 
be ordered to do things contrary to his 
conscience, prejudicial to his Majesty’s 
service, and in violation of his oaths tc 
maintain the laws of the country. He 
therefore once more resigned all bis 
offices, and signified his intention of 
leaving the provinces. ^ 

Margaret had previously invited him 


* Nihil profecUoaia inerah prater spe- 
ciem.'* says Strada, vl. 280, 

6 droen v, Prinat, Archives, ill 43-48. 
•Ibid. Tibid. 
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to an interview at Brussels, which he cial statutes and to the Emperor ; that 
had declined, because he had discover- he should consent to administer the 
ed a conspiracy in that place to ** play religious edicts which he abhoned ; 
him a trick.” Assonleville had already that he should act as executioner of 
been sent to him without effect. He Christians on account of their religious 
had refused to meet a deputation of opinions, an office against which his 
Fleece Knights at Mechlin, from the soul revolted ; that he should bind 
same suspicion of foul play. After the himself by an unlimited promise which 
termination of the Antwerp tumult, might require him to put his own wife 
Orange again wrote to the Duchess, to death, because she was a Lutheran ? 
upon the 19th March, repeating his Moreover, was it to be supposed that 
refusal to take the oath, and stati^^, ^j^would obey without restriction any 
that he considered himself as at leall' tiii^ers issued to him in hfs Majesty’s 
suspended from all his functions, since when the King’s representative 


she had refused, upon the ground of inca- 
pacity, to accept bis formal resignation. 
Margaret now determined, by the ad- 
vice of the state council, to send Se- 
cretary Berty, provifled with an ample 
letter of instructions, upon a special 
mission to the Prince at Antwerp. That 
respectable functionary perfonned his 
tiisk with credit, going through the 
usual formalities, and adducing the 
threadbare arguments in favour of the 
unlimited oath, with much adroitness 
and decorum. He mildly pointed out 
the impropriety of laying down such 
responsible posts as those which the 
Prince now occupied at such a junc- 
ture. He alluded to the distress which 
the step must occasion to the debonair 
sovereign. 

William of Orange became some- 
what impatient under the official lec- 
ture of this secretary to the privy 
council, a mere man of sealing-wax 
and protocols. The slender stock of 
platitudes with which he had come 
provided was soon exhausted, His ar- 
guments shrivelled at once in the scorn 
with which the Prince received them. 
The great statesman, who, it was hoped, 
would be entrapped to rum, dishonour, 
and death by such very feeble artifices, 
asked indignantly whether it were 
really expected that he should acknow- 
ledge himself perjured to hisw old obli- 
gations by now signing new ones; that 
he should disgrace himself by an un- 
limited" pledge which might require 
nim to break his oaths to the provin- 

' Sirada, vi 265-2<l8. Hoofd, iv. 180. Cor- 
reepondanoe de Guillaume lo Tacit., it 86i, 
885-869. 8T0, 891-4ir. > Btrada. 268. 

t Corretpondance de Outtlaume le iWt., 


might be a person whose supremacy it 
ill TOcame one of his race to acknow- 
ledge ? Was William of Orange to re- 
ceive absolute commands from the 
Duke of 4^va ? Having mentioned 
that name with indignation, the Prince 
became silent.^ 

' It was very obvious that no impres- 
sion was to be made upon the man by 
formalists. Poor Berty returned to 
his green-board in the council-room 
_ with his process verbal of the confer- 
ence. Before he took his leave, how- 
ever, he prevailed upon Orange to hold 
an interview with the Duke of Aer- 
schot, Count Mansfeld, and Count Eg- 
mont.* 

This memorable meeting took place 
at Willobroek, a village midway be- 
tween Antwerp and Bmssels, in the 
first week of April. The Duke of 
Aerschot was prevented from attend- 
ing, but Mansfeld and Egmont — ac- 
companied by the faithful Berty, to 
make another proems verbal — duly 
made their appearance.^ The Prince 
had never felt much sympathy with 
Mansfeld, but a tender and honest 
friendship had always existed between 
himself and Egmont, notwithstanding 
the difference of their characters, tlic 
incessant artifices employed by the 
Spanish court to separate them, ami 
the impassable chasm which now e-y 
isted between their respective posi- 
tions towards the government 

The same common-places of argi^- 
ment and rhetoric were now discusse'^l 

ii. 416-418. The proefes verbal made by 
Berty upon this occasion haa been lost. 
Gachard, note, p. 417. Guillaume le Tacit., 
i lU<*-€oinpnro Btrada, vi. 208, 208. 
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between Orange and tbe other three 
personages, the Prince distinctly stat- 
ing, in conclusion, that .he considered 
fiimself as discharged from all his 
offices, and that he was about to leave 
the Netherlands for Germany. The 
interview, had it been confined to 
such formal conversation, would have 
but little historic interest. Egmont ’s 
choice had been made. Several months 
before he had signified hisTdetermina- 
tion to hold those for enemies who 
slionld cease to conduct themselves as 
faitliful vassals, declared himself to 
be without fear that the country was 
to bo placed in the hands of Spaniards, 
and disavowed all intention, in any 
case whatever, of taking arms against 
the King.^ His subsequent course, 
as we have seen, had been entirely 
in conformity with these solemn decla- 
rations. Nevertheless, the Prince, to 
\\'liom they had been made, thought 
it still possible to withdraw his friend 
from the precipice upon which he 
stood, and to save him from his im- 
pending fate. His love for Egmont 
iiad, in his own noble and pathetic lan- 
l^uage, “ struck its roots too deeply 
into his heart" to permit him, in this 
their parting interview, to neglect a 
last effort, even if this solemn warning 
were destined to be disregarded. 

By any reasonable construction of 
history, Philip was an unscrupulous 
usurper, who was attempting to con- 
vert himself from a Duke of Brabant 
and a Count of Holland into an abso- 
lute king. It was William who was 
maintaining, Philip who was destroy- 
ing ; and the monarch who was thus 
blasting the happiness of the provinces, 
and about to decimate their population. 
Was by the same process to undermine 
his own power for ever, and to divest 
himself of his richest inheritance. 
Could a vision, like that imagined by 
the immortal dramatist for another 
tyrant and murderer, have revealed 
the future to Philip, he, too, might 
bave beheld his victim, not crowned 
liiniself, but pointing to a line of king s, 

' Gachard, Preface to vol. ii. Guillaume 
le Tacit., dlx. 

^^*^traaa, vL 286. Compare Bentlvoglio^ 

* lbid.-*Hoofd alludes to a rumour, accord- 


even to some who two-fold halls and 
treble sceptres carried, and smiling on 
them for his. But such considerations 
as these had no effect upon the Prince 
of Orange. He knew himself already 
proscribed, and he knew that the 
secret condemnation had extended to 
Egmont also. He was anxious that 
his friend should prefer the privations 
of exile, with the chance of becoming 
the champion of a struggling country, 
to the wretched fate towards which his 
blind confidence was leading him. 
Even then it seemed possible that the 
brave soldier, who had been recently 
defiling his sword in the cause of ty- 
ranny, might become mindful of his 
brighter and earlier fame. Had Eg- 
mont been as true to his native land 
as, until “ the long divorce of steel fell 
on him," he was faithful to Philip, lie 
might yet have earned brighter laurels 
than those gained at St Quentin and 
Gravelingen. Was he doomed to fall, 
he might find a glorious death upon 
freedom’s battle-field, in place of that 
darker departure then so near him, 
which the jirophetic language of Orange 
depicted, but which he was too san- 
guine to fear. Ho spoke with con- 
fidence of the royal clemency. “ Alas, 
Egmont,” answered the Prince, “ the 
King’s clemency, of which you boast, 
will destroy you. W ould that I might 
be deceived, but I foresee too clearly 
that you are to be the bridge which 
the Spaniards will destroy so soon as 
they have passed over it to invade our 
country.”* With these last, solemn 
words he concluded his appeal to 
awaken the Count from his fatal secu- 
rity. Then, as if persuaded that lie 
was looking upon hia friend for the 
last time, William of Orange threw his 
arms aroimd Egmont, and held him 
for a moment in a close embrace. 
Tears fell from the eyes of both at 
this parting moment — and then the 
brief scene of simple and lofty pathos 
terminated — Egmont and Orange sepjv- 
rated from each other never to meet 

again on earth. ^ 

iug to which Egmont said to Orange at part^ 
iug, Adieu, landless Fiincel*' and was an- 
swered by his friend with, “ Adieu, headless 
Count!" “ Men voeght’er by dat zyvoorts 
elkandre, Prins zonder goedt, Graaf ronder 
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A few days afterwards, Orange ad- 
dressed a letter to Philip, once more 
resigning all hia offices, and announc- 
ing his intention of departing from the 
Netherlands for Germany. He added, 
that he should be always ready to 
place himself and hi? property at the 
king’s orders in everything which ho 
believed conducive to the true service 
of his Majesty.^ The Prince had al- 
ready received a remarkable warning 
from old Landgrave Philip of Hesse, 
who had not forgotten the insidiqtMJ j 
manner in which his own mem'orttl^ | 
captivity had been brought about by Hi© 
arts of Granvclleand of Alva. “ Let them 
not smear your mouths with honey,” 
said the Landgi’ave. If the three 
seigniors, of whom the Duchess Mar- 
garet has had so much to say, are m- 
vited to court by Alva, under pro^t 
of friendly consultation, let them^e 
wary, and think twice ere they accept. 

I know the Duke of Alva and the Span- 
iards, and how they dealt with me.”* 

The Prince, before he departed, took 
a final leave of Horn and Egmont, by 
letters, which, as if aware of the monu- 
mental character they were to as.sume 
for posterity, he drew up tn Latin.^ 
He desired, now that he was turning 
his back upon the country, that those 
two nobles who had refused to imitate, 
and had advised against his course, 
should remember that he was acting 
deliberately, conscientiously, and in 
pursuance of a long-settled plan. 

To Count Horn he declared himself 
unable to connive longer at the sins 
tlaily committed against the country 
and his own conscience. He assured 
him that the government had been 
accustoming the country to panniers, 
in order that it might now accept 
patiently the saddle and bridle. For 
himself, he said, his back was not 
strong enough for the weight already 
imposed upon it, and he preferred to 

hooft, aouden adieu gezeit hebben." The 
story has been often repeated, yet nothing 
could well be more insipid than such an in- 
vention. Hoofd observes that the whole 
conversation was reported bv a pereon whom 
the Calvinists had concealed in the chimney 
of the apartment where the interview took 
plade. It would be difficult to believe in 
Euch epigrams even had the historian lum- 
■elf b^ in the chimney. He, however* 
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endure any calamity which might hap- 
pen to him in exile, rather than ba 
compelled by those whom they had all 
condemned to acquiesce in the object 
so long and steadily pursued.'* 

He reminded Egmont, who had been 
urging him by letter to remain, that 
his resolution had been deliberately 
taken, and long since communicatca 
to his friends. He could not, in con- 
science, take the oath required, nor 
would he, now that all eyes were 
turned upon him, remain in the land, 
the only recusant. He preferred to 
encounter all that could happen, rather 
thaii' attempt to pS^ftse others by the 
sacrifice of liberty, of his fatherland, 
of his dlWn conscience. “ I hope, there- 
fore,” said he to Egmont, in conclusion, 
“ that you, after weighing my reasons, 
will not disapprove my departure. 
The rest I leave to God, who will 'dis- 
pose of all as may most conduce to^the 
glory of His name. For yourself, I 
pray you to beliovo that you have no 
more sincere friend than I am. My 
love for you has struck such deep root 
into my heart, that it can be lessened 
by no distance of time or place, and I 
l)ray you in return to maintain tha 
same feelings towards me which you 
have always cherished.” ® 

The Prince had left Antwerp upon 
the 11th April, and had written these 
letters from Breda, upon the 13th of 
the same month. Upon the 22d, he 
took hia daparture for Dillenburg, the 
ancestral seat of his family in Germany, 
by the way of Grave and Cleves.® 

It was not to be supposed that this 
parting message would influence Eg- 
mont’s decision with regard to his own 
movements, when his determination 
had not been shaken at his memorable 
interview with the Prince. The 
Count’s fate was sealed. Had he not 
been praised by Noircarmfes; had Tie 
not earned the hypocritical commem 

only gives the anecdote as a rumour, which 
ho does not himself believe. ‘‘Twelk ik 
nochtans nlot zoo zeeker houde," etc.— 
Hoofd, Nederl, Hist. iv. 181. 

1 Archives et Correspondanoe, Ul. 64, 65. 

* Ibid., iU. 42. 

» Ibid., hi 6(>-78. 

Mbid. 

» Ibid. 

» Ibid., m. 73, 7i 
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dations of Duchesa Margaret; nay, 
more, had he not just received a most 
affectionate letter of thanks and ap- 
probation from the King of Spain him- 
self? This letter, one of the most 
striking monuments of Philip's cold- 
blooded perfidy, was dated the 26th of 
March. “ I am pleased, my cousin,” 
wrote the monarch to Egmont, “ that 
you have taken the new oath, not that 
1 considered it at all necessary so far as 
regards yourself, but for the example 
which you have thus given to others, 
and which I hope they will all follow. 
I have received not less pleasure in 
hearing of the excellent manner in 
which you are doing your duty, the 
assistance you are rendering, and the 
offers which you are making to my 
sister, for which I thank you, and re- 
quest you to continue in the same 
course.” ^ 

The words were written by the royal 
hand which had already signed the 
death-warrant of the man to whom 
they were addressed. Alva, who came 
provided with full powers to carry out 
the great scheme resolved upon, unre- 
strained by provincial laws or by the 
statutes of the Golden Fleece, had left 
Madrid to embark for Carthagena, at 
the very moment when Egmont was 
reading the royal letter.^ ^'^The 
Spanish honey,” to use once more old 
Landgrave Philip’s homely metaphor, 
had done its work, and the unfortunate 
victim was already entrapped. 

Count' Horn remained in gloomy 
silence in his lair at Weert, awaiting 
the hunters of men, already on their 
way. . It seemed inconceivable that he, 
too, who knew himself suspected and 
disUked, should have thus blinded 
himself to his position. It will be 
seen, however, that the same perfidy 

^ Foppens, Supplement, ii. 644. 

* Correspbndance de Philippe II., i. 628, 
iSth April 1567. 

• This appears in a document, never yet 
published, in the Eoyal Archives at Dresden. 
It is a rei^rt drawn up by Captain von 
Boriepsoh, ' of an interview held with the 
Prince of Orange, to whom he had been 
deputed by the Elector Augmstus of Saxony. 
It Is to be remarked, moreover, that Augus- 
tus at this period (November 1667) declhied 
receiving the Prince at Dresden, while pro- 
fessing the greatest interest in his welfare I 
UnpubUsbea letter from Elector Augustus 


was to be employed to ensnare him 
which proved so successful with Eg- 
moiit. 

As for the Prince himself, ho did not 
move too soon. Not long after his 
arrival in Germany, Vandenesse, tlie 
King’s private secretary, but Orange’s 
secret agent, wrote him word that he 
had read letters from the King to Alva, 
in which the Duke was instructed to 
“arrest the Prince as soon as he could 
lay hands upon him, and not to let hU 
trial last more than twcnty-fourhcnirs."'* 

Brederode had remained at Viano, 
and afterwards at Amsterdam, since 
the ill-starred expedition of Tholouse, 
which he had organised, but at which 
ho had not assisted, lie had given 
much annoyance to the magistracy of 
Amsterdam, and to all respectable per- 
sons, Calvinist or Catholic. He niiulo 
much mischief, hut excited no hopes 
in the minds of reformers. He wius 
ever surrounded by a host of pot com- 
panions, swaggering nobles disguised 
as sailors, bankrupt tradesmen, fugi- 
tives and outlaws of every dcscriptiou— 
excellent people to drink the beggars’ 
health and to bawl the beggars’ songs, 
but quit# unfit for any serious enter- 
prise.^ People of substance were wary 
of him, for they bad no confidence in 
his capacity, and were afraid of his 
frequent demands for contributions to 
the patriotic cause. He spent his time 
in the pleasure gardens, shooting at the 
mark with arquebus or crossbow, 
drinking with his comrades, and 
shrieking “ Vivent les gueux.”® 

The Regent, determined to dislodge 
him, had sent Secretary La Torre to 
him in March, with instructions that 
if Brederode refused to leave Amster- 
dam, the magistracy were to call for 
assistance upon Count Meghem, who 

to Prince W. of Orange, Kith Nov, 1667, in 
Dresden Archives. So hatte auch des Kon- 
nhigs Vortraiiter Kemmerling Signor Van- 
denes auch in grosser golioim wamen. lasicen 
dasz ehr hette aufs Konnings tische briofa 
goaehen ahn Hertzogen von Alba, darin 
bewohlen, s. fg. nachzutracbten und won 
man ihn bokeme, seinen procesz nicht uber 
24 Stuuden zuvorlengom.’* — Barioht von 
Hauptm. V. Berlepsch. 

Corrospondanco de Guillaume lo Tacit., 
Ii. 484. 454. Bor, UI. 161, Eoofd, v, 
127. 

* lUd. 
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Lad a regiment at Utrecht.^ This 
clause made it impossible for La Torre 
to exhibit his instructions to llrederode. 
Upon his refusal, that personage, al- 
though he knew the secretary as well 
as he know his own father, coolly in- 
formed him that he knew nothing 
about him; that he did not consider 
him as respectable a person as he pre- 
tended to be; that he did not believe 
a word of his having any commission 
from the Duchess, and that he should 
therefore take no notice whatever of 
his demands. La Torre answered 
meekly, that he was not so presump- 
tuous, nor so destitute of sense, as to 
put himself into comparison with a 
gentleman of Count Brederode’s qua- 
lity, but that as he had served as 
secretary to the privy council for 
twenty-three years, ho had thought 
that he might be believed upon his 
■word. Hereupon La Torre drew up a 
formal protest, and Brcderode drew up 
another. La Torre made a proems ver- 
bal of their interview, while Brederode 
stormed like a madman, and abused 
the Duchess for a capricious and un- 
reasonable tyrant. He ended by im- 
prisoning La Torre for a d^ or two, 
and seizing his papers. By a singular 
coincidence, these events took place on 
tlie Blth, 16th, and 24th, of March,* 
the very days of the great Antwerp 
tumult. The manner in which the 
Prince of Orange had been dealmg 
with forty or fifty thousand armed 
men, anxious to cut each other’s 
throats, w-hilo Brederode was thus oc- 
cupied ill browbeating a pragmatical 
but decent old secretary, illustrated 
tlie diflerence in calibre of the two 
men. 

This was the Count’s last exploit 
He remained at Amsterdam some 
weeks longer, but the events which 
succeeded changed the Hector into a 
faithful vassal Before the 12th of 
April, he wrote to Egmont, begging 
his intercession with Margaret of 
Parma, and offering “ carte blanche” 
as to terms, if he might only be allowed 
~i Corrospondance de Guillaume le Tacit, 
U. 489, 440. Bor, ill. 161, 162. 

i Cor. de QuUlaume le Tacit, ii. 444-454. 

» ** Brederode ha suplicado de aor per- 

donado y emblado ^ Monsieur d'Egmont j 


to make his peace with government^ 
It was, however, somewhat late in the 
day for the great beggar ” to make 
his submission. Ko terms were ac- 
corded him, but he was allowed by the 
Duchess to enjoy his revenues provi- 
sionally, subject to the King’s pleasure. 
Upon the 25th April, ho entertained a 
select circle of friends at his hotel iu 
Amsterdam, and then embarked at 
midnight for Kmbden, A numerous 
procession of his adherents escorted 
him to the ship, bearing lighted t' -rcln 
and singing baediS^li.iii S"iig^. Me 
died within a year afterwards, of dis- 
appointment and hard drinking, at 
Castle Hardenberg, in Germany, after 
all his fretting and fury, and notwith- 
standmg his vehement protestations to 
^ a poor soldier at the feet of Louis 
]!fasdau.'‘ 

ISlat “ good chevalier and good 
Christian,” as his brother affection’ 
ately called him, was in Germany, 
girding himself for the manly work 
which Providence had destined him to 
perform. The life of Brederode, whs 
had engaged in the early struggle, per- 
Ijaps from the frivolous expectation of 
hearing himself called Count of Hol- 
land, as his ancestors had been, had 
contributed nothing to the cause of 
freedom, nor did his death occasion re- 
gret. His disorderly band of followers 
dispersed in every direction upon the 
departure of their chief. A vessel in 
which Batenburg, Galaina, and other 
nobles, with their men-at-arms, were 
escaping towards a German port, waa 
carried into Harlingei^ while those 
gentlemen, overpowered by slee^wid 
wassail, were unaware of their dioiger, 
and delivered over h^pount Meghem, 
by the treachery omneir pilot. The 
soldiers were immediately hanged. The 
noblemen were reserved to grace the 
first great scaffold which Alva was to 
erect upon the horse-market in 
Brussels.® 

The confederacy was entirely broken 
to pieces. Of the chieftams to whom 
the people had been accustomed to look 
carta blanca." — MS Letter of Gran veil© ta 
All)a. Bibl. de Bourg. 

* Bor, iii. 168. Hoofd, iv. 185. Vit. VIglil, 
51 — Compare Bor," Hoofd, ubi sup. 

• Pontus Payen'MS; 
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for support and encouragement, some 
had rallied to the government, some 
were in exile, some were in prison. 
Montigny, closely watched in Spain, 
was virtually a captive, pining for the 
young bride to whom he had been 
wedded amid such brilliant festivities 
but a few months before his departure, 
and for the child which was never to 
look upon its father’s facc.^ His col- 
league, Marquis Berghen, more fortu- 
nate, was already dead. The excellent 
Viglius seized the opportunity to put 
in a good word for Noircarmcs, who 
had been grinding Toumay in the 
dust, and butchering the inhabitants 
of Valenciennes. have heard of 

Berghen's death,” wrote the Prc.sident 
to his faithful Joachim. “ The Lord 
(d Noircarmes, who has been his sub- 
stitute in the governorship of Hainault, 
has given a specimen of what ho can 
do. Although I have no private inti- 
macy with that nobleman, I cannot 
help embracing him with all my bene- 
volence. Therefore, oh my Hopper, 
pray do your best to have Lim ap- 
pointed governor.”* 

With the departure of Oi’ange, a 
total eclipse seemed to come ever the 
Netherlands. The country was ab- 
Bolutely helpless, the poj)ular heart 
cold with apprehension. All persona 
at all implicated in the late troubles, 
or suspected of heresy, fled from their 
homes. Fugitive soldiers were hunted 
into rivers, cut to pieces in the fields, 
hanged, burned, or drowned, like dogs, 
without quarter, and without remorse. 
The mo^ industrious and valuable 
Jiart of the population left the land in 
drove 3 .*'iHhe tide swept outwards with 
such rapidity that the Netherlands 
seemed fasi becoming the desolate 
waste which they had been before the 
Christian era. Throughout the coun- 
try, those Eeformers who were imable 
to effect their escape betook themselves 
to their old lurking-places. The new 
religion was banished from ail the 
cities, every conventicle was broken up 
by armed men, the preachers and lead- 

^ The child was baptised at Toumay <m 
the let December 1666.— Pasquier de la Barre 
MS., f. 78. 

* Foppens, Suppl^moni, ii. 652. 


ing members were hanged, their dis- 
ciples beaten with rods, reduced to 
beggary, or imprisoned, even if they 
sometimes escaped the scaffold. An 
incredible number, however, wore ex- 
ecuted for religious causes. Hardly a 
village so small, says the Antwerp 
chronicler, but that it could furnish 
one, two, or three hundred victims to 
the executioner. The new churches 
were levelled to the ground, and out 
of their timbers gallows were con- 
structed.* It was thought an ingeni- 
ous pleasantry to hang the Refoniiers 
upon the beams under which they had 
hoped to worship God, Tho property 
of the fugitives was confiscated. Tho 
beggars in name became beggars in 
reality. Many who felt obliged to re- 
main, and who loved their possessions 
better than their creed, were suddenly 
converted into the most zealous of 
Catholics. Persons who had for years 
not gone to mass, never omitted now 
their daily and nightly visits to tho 
churches.® Persons who had never 
spoken to an ecclesiastic but with con- 
tumely, now could not eat their din- 
ners without one at their table.*^ Man)! 
who were suspected of having partici- 
pated in tlalvinistic rites, were fore- 
most and loudest in putting down and 
denouncing all forms and shows of the 
Reformation. The country was as 
completely pacified,” to use the con- 
queror's expression, as Gaul had been 
by Csesar. 

The Regent issued a fresh edict 
upon the 24th May, to refresh tho 
memories of those who might have 
forgotten previous statutes, which 
were, however, not calculated to make 
men oblivious. By this new procla- 
mation, all ministers and teachers 
were sentenced to the gallows. All 
persons who had suffered their houses 
to be used for religious purposes were 
sentenced to the gallows. All parents 
or masters whose childrwi or servants 
had attended such meeting were sen- 
tenced to the gallows, while the chil- 
dren and servants were only to be 

» Moteren, ii. f. 45. 

4 De la Banv MS., 96 . Hcofd, It. 18& 
Strada, vi. 278. 

• Bor, m. 174. • Ibid. 
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beaten with rods. All people who 
Bang hymns at the burial of their re- 
lations were sentenced to the gallowsL 
Parents who allowed their ne^ly-bom 
children to be baptized by other hands 
than those of the Catholic priest were 
sentenced to the gallows. The same 
punishment was denounced against 
the persons who should christen the 
child or act as its sponsors. School- 
masters who should teach any error or 
false doctrine were likewise to be 
punished with death. Those who in- 
fringed the statutes against the buying 
and selling of religious books and 
songs were to receive the same doom, 
after the first offence. All sneers or 
insults against priests and ecclesiastics 
were also made capital crimes. Vaga- 
bonds, fugitives, apostates, runaway 
monks, were ordered forthwith to 
depart from every city, on pain of 
death. In all cases confiscation of the 
whole property of the criminal was 
added to the hanging.! 

This edict, says a contemporary his- 
torian, increased the fear of those 
professing the new religion to such an 
extent that they left the countiy ** in 
great heaps.’ It became necessary, 
therefore, to issue a subsequent pro- 
clamation, forbidding all persons, 
whether foreigners or natives, to 
leave the land or to send away their 
property, and prohibiting all ship- 
masters, waggoners, and other agents 
of travel, from assisting in the flight of 
such fugitives, all upon pain of death. 

Yet will it be credited that the 
^ict of 24th May, the provisions of 
which have just been sketched, ac- 
tually excited the wrath of Philip on 
account of their clmmcy f He wrote 

1 The edict is published in Bor, iii 170, 

in. 

* Ibid, in. 
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to |he Duchess, expressing the pain 
and dissatisfaction which he felt, that 
an edict so indecent, so illegal, so 
contrary to the Christian religion, 
should have been published. Nothing, 
he said, could offend or distress him 
more deeply, than any outrage what- 
ever, even the slightest one, offered 
to God and to His Homan Catholic 
Church. He therefore commanded 
his sister instantly to revoke the 
edict. One might almost imagine 
from reading the King’s letter that 
Philip was at last appalled at the hor- 
rors committed in his name. Alas, ho 
was only indicant that heretics had 
been suffered to hang who ought to 
have been burned, and that a few 
narrow and almost impossiblf.Joop- 
holes had been left thrbtig^'^irhich 
those who had offended Aght effect 
their escape. 

And thus, while' the country is 
paralysed with present and expected 
woe, the swiftly advancing trumpets 
of the Spanish army resound ffom 
beyond the Alps. The curtain is 
falling upon the prelude to the great 
tragedy which the prophetic lips of 
Orange had foretold. When it is 
again lifted, scenes of disaster and of 
bloodshed, battles, sieges, executions, 
deeds of unfaltering but valiant ty- 
ranny, of superhuman and successful 
resistance, of heroic self-sacrifice, fa- 
natical courage and insane cruelty, 
both in the cause of the Wrong and 
the Eight, will be revealed in awful 
succession — - a spectacle of human 
energy, human suffering, and human 
strength to suffer, such as has not 
often been displayed upon the stage of 
the world’s events. 

•Bor, iii. 116. 

• Correspondanoe do Philippe IL, i. 650- 

£ 62 . 
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Coniinued diwciisions in tho Spanish cabinot—Rny Gomez and Alva— Gonquest of the 
NetHerlands iuti-usted to tho Dnke— Biiih, previous career, and character of Alva— 
Organii^ion of tho invadin'' army— Its march to tlie provinces— Complaints of Duchess 
MargaTfet-».Alva receives deputations on the frontier — Interview between tho Duke and 
Egmoiift— Reception of Alva by tho Duchess of Parma— Circular letters to tho cities 
requiring thoir acceptance of Lnrrisons— Mnrg.iret's secret corrospondonco— Universal 
apprehension— Keys of the p’’' d i dmi iiKlod by Alva — Secret plans of the govem- 
inont, arranged before tho Duke's departure— Arrest of Orange, Rgmont, Horn, and 
others, determined upon—Stealthy course of the government towards'thora— Infatuation 
‘ f Egmont— WaniiTii;s addressed to him by Do billy and others— Measures to entrap 
(.’. lint lhiin-l! ihipi-.-t of tiioGnm.l Pu .r— theCi uid Pri-.i-'s waining t.-, Ejinont- Evil 
counsels of Noircarmes— Arrests of Egmont, H .rn, l! ii;kerz- el, aii.l St raiieu— Popular 
cnnstflniation- Petulant conduct of Duchess Margaret— Characteristic comments of 
Granvelle— His secret machinations aud disclaimers— Berghon and Montigny— Last 
moments of Marquis Berghen— Perfidy of Kuy Gomez— Establishment of the “Blood- 
Council’'— Its leading features— Insidio ns bohuviomr of Viglius— Seci'ot correspondence, 
concerning tho President, between Philip and Alva — Members of tho “Blood-Council” 
—Portraits of Vargas and Hessels— Mode of proceeding adopted by the council— Whole- 
sale executions— Despair in tho provinces— Tho resignation of Duchess Margaret accepted 
—Her departure from the Netherlands— Renewed civil war in Prance— Death of Mont- 
morency-Auxiliary troops sent by Alva to France— Erection of Antwerp citadel— 
Description of tho citadel 


The armed invasion of the Nether- 
lands was the necessary consequence 
of all which had gone before. That 
the inevitable result had been so long 
deferred lay rather in the incompre- 
hensible tardiness of Philip’s character 
than in the circumstances of the case. 
Never did a monarch hold so stead- 
fastly to a deadly purpose, or proceed 
^0 languidly and with so much cir- 
cumvolution to his goal. The mask 
of benignity, of possible clemency, 
was now thrown off, but the delusion 
of his intended visit to the provinces 
was still maintained. He assured the 
Regent that he should be governed by 
her advice, and as she had made afi 


needful preparations to receive liim in 
Zoland, that it would bo in Zoland he 
should arrive.^ 

The same two men among Philip'.'^ 
advisers were prominent as at an 
earlier day — ^the Prince of Eboli and 
the Duke of Alva. They still repre- 
sented entirely opposite ideas, and in 
character, temper, and history, each 
was the reverse of the other. The 
policy of the Prince was pacific and 
temporising; that of the Duke im- 
compromising and ferocious. Ruy 
Gome^s was disposed to prevent if 
possible, th‘t armed mission of Alva, 
and he mw openly counselled tha 
King to fulfil his long-deferred pro- 


^ Coirespondancs de Philippe II., i. 550. 
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mise, and to make liis appearance in 
person before hiB rebellious subjects. 
The jealousy and hatred which existed 
between the Prince and the Duke — ^be- 
tween the man of peace and the man 
of wrath — were constantly exploding, 
even in the presence of the King. The 
wrangltng in the council was inces- 
sant. Determined, if possible, to pre- 
vent the elevation of his rival, the fa- 
vourite was even for a moment disposed 
to ask for the command of the army 
himself. There was something ludi- 
crous in the notion, that a man whose 
life had been pacific, and who trem- 
bled at the noise of arms, should seek 
to supersede the terrible Alva, of 
whom his eulogists asserted, with 
Castilian exaggeration, that the very 
name of fear inspired him with horror. 
But there was a limit beyond which 
the influence of Anna de Mendoza and 
her husband did not extend. Philip 
was not to be driven to the Nether- 
lands against his wiU, nor to be pre- 
vented from assigning the command of 
the army to the moat appropriate man 
in Europe for his purpose.^ 

It was determined at last that the 
Nethcrland heresy should be con- 
quered by -force of arms. The in- 
vasion resembled both a crusade 
against the infidel, and a treasure- 
hunting foray into the auriferous 
Indies, achievements by which Spanish 
chivalry had so often illustrated it- 
self. The banner of the cross was to 
be replanted upon the conquered bat- 
tlements of three hundred infidel 
cities, and a torrent of wealth, richer 
than ever flowed from Mexican or 
Peruvian mines, was to flow into the 
royal treasury from the perennial 
fountains of confiscation. \^o so fit 
to the Tancred and the Pizarro of 
this biooloured expedition aa the 
Duke of Alva, the man who had been 
devoted from his earliest childhood, 
and from his father’s grave, to hos- 
tility against unbelievers, and who 
had prophesied that tt'easure would 
flow i n a stream, a y ard deep, from 

1 Cabrera, 1. 7, c. vii. p. 414. Strada, i. 
882, 283. Hist, du Buo d’Albe, ii. 153, 
842. 

s Brandt, Hist, der Bef., I 496. Do Thou, 
T*, h 4b pp> 289, 290. Bern, do Mendosa. 
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the Netherlands so soon as the here- 
tics began to meet with their deserts 1 
An army of chosen troops was foith- 
with collected, by taking the four 
legions,. or terzios, of Naples, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Lombardy, and filling 
their places in Italy by fresh levies. 
About ten thousand picked and vete- 
ran soldiers were thus obtained, of 
which the Duke of Alva was appoint- 
ed general-in-chief.® 

Ferdinando Alvarez de Toledo, 
Duke of Alva, was now in his six- 
tieth year. He was the most suc- 
cessful and experienced general of 
i^ain, or of Europe. No man had 
studied more deeply, or practised 
more constantly, the military science. 
In the most important of 
that epoch he was the most eiiipitm- 
mate artist. In the only hon^wable 
profession of the age, he was thi^most 
thorough and the most pedantic pro- 
fessor. Since the days of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, no man had besieged so 
many cities. Since the days of Fa- 
biuB Cimctator, no general had avoided 
I 80 many battles, and no soldier coura- 
j geous as he was, ever attained to a 
more sublime indifterence to calumny 
I or depreciation. Having proved in 
his boyhood, at Fontarabia, and in his 
maturity at Miihlberg, that he could 
exhibit heroism and headlong courage, 
when necessary, he could afford to 
look with contempt upon the witless 
gibes which his enemies had occasion- 
ally perpetrated at hia expense. Con- 
scious of holding his armies in hia 
hand, by the power of an unrivalled 
discipline, and the magic of a name 
illustrated by a hundred triumphs, 
he could bear with patience and bene- 
volence the murmurs of his soldiers 
when their battles were denied them. 

He was bom in 1508, of a family 
which boasted imperial descent, A 
Palroologus, brother of a Byzantine 
emperor, had conquered the city of 
Toledo, and transmitted its appella- 
tion as a family name.** The father of 
Ferdinando, l5on Garcia, had been 

Guerras de los Pavses Baxos, etc., 20, 21, 
29. 

■ De la Rooa. Reeultas de la Vida do Dor 
F. A. de Duque de Alva, p. 8. Hist, du Due 
d’Albe, i. 6. 
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slain on the Isle of Gerbes, in battle 
with the Moors, when his son was but 
four years of age.^ The child was 
brought up by his grandfather, Don 
I'Vederic, and trained from his ten- 
dereet infancy to arms. Hatred to the 
infidel, and a determination to avenge 
his father’s blood, crying to him from 
a foreign grave, were the earliest of 
Ills instincts. As a youth he was dis- 
tinguished for his prowess. His maiden 
sword was fleshed at Fontarabia, where, 
although but sixteen years of age, he 
was considered, by his constancy in 
hardship, by his brilliant And despe- 
rate courage, and by the example of 
military discipline which he afibrded 
to the troops, to have contributed in 
no small degree to the success of the 
Spanish arms. 

In 1530, he accompanied the Empe- 
ror in his campaign against the Turk. 
Charles, instinctively recognising the 
merit of the youth who w<is destined 
to be the life-long companion of his 
toils and glories, distinguished him 
with his favour at the opening of his 
career. Young, brave, and enthusias-, 
tic, Ferdinand de Toledo at this period 
was as interesting a hero as ever illus- 
trated the pages of Castilian romance. 
His mad ride from Hungary to Spain 
and back again, accomplish^ in seven- 
teen days, for the sake of a brief visit 
to his newly-married wife, is not the 
least attractive episode in the history 
of an existence which was destined to 
be so dark and sanguinary. In 1635 
he accompanied the Emperor on his 
memorable expedition to Tunis. In 
1546 and 1547 he was generalissimo in 
the war against the Smalcaldian league. 
His most brilliant feat of arms — per- 
haps the most brilliant exploit of the 
Emperor’s reign — was the passage of the 
Elbe and the battle of Miihlberg, accom- 
plished in spite of Maximilian’s bitter 
and violent reproaches, and the tremen- 
dous possibilities of a defeat. * That 

1 Hist, du Duo d’Albe, 1. 8. 

* Hist, du Due d’ Albe, liv. L c. vil. Do 
Tliou, liv. iv. 

* Hist, du Duo. d'Albe, i. 274. Brant6me, 
Horn, lUust., etc. (ch. v.), says that one of 
Ibe boots was '*large enouKh to hold a camp 
bedstead,” p. 11. I insert the anecdote only 
M a specimen of the manner in which simi- 


battle had finished the w^ar. The gi- 
gantic and magnanimous J ohn Frede- 
ric, surprised at his devotions in the 
church, fled in dismay, leaving his boots 
behind him, which, for their super- 
human size, were ridiculously said 
afterwards to be treasured among the 
trophies of the Toledo house. ^ The 
rout was total. ** I came, I saw, and 
God conquered,” said the Emperor, in 
pious parody of his immortal predeces- 
sor’s epigram. Maximilian with a 
thousand apologies for his previous in- 
sults, embraced the heroic Don Ferdi- 
nand over and over again, as, arrayed 
in a plain suit of blue armour, un- 
adorned save with streaks of his ene- 
mies’ blood, he returned from pursuit 
of the fugitives. So complete and so 
sudden was the victory, that it was 
found impossible to account for it, save 
on the ground of miraculous interposi- 
tion. Like Joshua, in the vale of Aja- 
lon, Don Ferdinand was supposed to 
have commanded the sun to stand still 
for a season, and to have been obeyed. 
Otherwise how could tho passage of 
the river, which was only concluded at 
six in the evening, and the complete 
overthrow of tho Protestant forcc.M, 
have all been accomplislied within the 
narrow space of an April twilight ? Tlia 
reply of the Duke to Henry the Second 
of France, who questioned him subse- 
quently upon the subject, is well 
known. “ Your Majesty, I w'as too 
much occupied that evening with what 
was taking place on the earth beneath, 
to pay much heed to the evolutions of 
the heavenly bodies.” Spared as he 
had been by his good fortune from 
taking any part in the Algerine expe- 
dition, or in witnessing tho ignomi- 
nious retreat from Innspruck, he w'as 
obliged to submit to the intercalation 
of Hie disastrous siege of Metz in the 
long history of his successes. Doing 
the duty of a field-marshal and a sen- 
tinel, supporting his army by his firm- 

1^ absurdities, both of great and of little 
consequence, are perpetuated by writers in 
every land and age. The armour of the noble- 
hearted and unfortunate John Frederic may 
Still be seen in Dresden. Its size indicates 
a man very much above the average height* 
while the external length of the iron shoe^ 
on the contrary, is less liian eleven inches. 

Y 
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ness and his discipline when nothing 
else could have supported them, he 
was at last enabled, after half- the hun- 
dred thousand men with whom Charles 
had begun the siege had been sacri- 
ficed, to induce his imperial master to 
raise the siege before the remaining 
fifty thousand had been frozen or 
starved to death, ^ 

The culminating career of Alva 
seemed to have closed in the mist which 
gathered around the setting star of the 
Empire. Having accompanied Philip 
to England in 1654, on hia matrimo- 
nial expedition, he was destined in the 
following year, as viceroy and general- 
issimo of Italy, to be placed in a series 
of false positions. A great captain 
engaged in a little war, the champion 
of the cross in arms against the succes- 
sor of St Peter, he had extricated him- 
self, at last, with his usual adroitnjBs.s, 
but with very little glory. ^ To him 
had been allotted the mortification, to 
another the triumph. The lustre of 
his own name seemed to sink in the 
ocean while that of a hated rival, with 
pew spangled ore, suddenly flamed 
hi the forehead of the morning sky.” 
While he had been paltering with a 
dotard, whem he was forbidden to 
crush, Egmont had struck down the 
chosen troops of France, and con- 
quered her most illustrious command- 
ers. Here was the unpardonable crime 
which could only be expiated by the 
blood of the victor. Unfortunately for 
his rival, the time was now approach- 
ing when the long-deferred revenge 
was to be satisfied. 

On the whole, the Duke of Alva was 
inferior to no general of his age. As 
a disciplinarian he was foremost in 
Spain, perhaps in Europe. A spend- 
thrift of time, he was an economist of 
blood, and this was, perhaps, in the eye 
of humanity, his principal vixiue. Time 
find myself are two, was a frequent ob- 
servation of Philip, and his favourite 
general considered the maxim as appli- 
cable to war as to politics. Such were 


his qualities as % military commander. 
As a statesman, he had neither expe- 
rience nor talent. As a man, his cha- 
racter was simple. He did not com- 
bine a great variety of vices, but those 
which he had were colossal, and he pos- 
sessed no virtues. He was neither 
lustful nor intemperate, but his pro- 
fessed eulogists admitted his enormous 
avarice, while the world has agreed 
that such an amount of stealth and 
ferocity, of patient vindictiveness and 
universal bloodthirstiness, -vtere never 
found in a savage beast of the forest, 
and but rarely in a human bosom.'^ His 
history was now to shew pre- 

vious thrift of human life wis not de- 
rived from any love of his kind. Per- 
sonally he was stern and overbearing. 
As difficult of access as Philip himself, 
he was even more haughty to those 
who were admitted to his presence. 
He addressed every one with the depre- 
ciating second person plural.* Possess- 
ing the right of being covered in the 
presence of the Spanish monarch, he 
had been with difficulty brought to re- 
^nouuce it before the German Emperor.^ 
He was of an illustrious family, but his 
territorial po8.sessions were not exten- 
sive, His duchy was a small one, fur- 
nishing him with not more than four- 
teen thousand crowns of annual income, 
and with four hundred soldiers.® He 
had, however, been a thrifty financier 
all his life, never having been without 
a handsomp sum of ready money at in- 
terest. Ten years before his arrival in 
the Netherlands, he was supposed to 
have already increased hia income to 
forty thousand a year by the proceeds 
of his investments at Antwerp,® As 
already intimated, his military charac- 
ter was sometimes profoundly misun- 
derstood. He was often considered 
rather a pedantic than a practical com- 
mander, more capable to discourse of 
battles than to gain them. Notwith- 
standing that his long life had been an 
almost unbroken campaign, the ridicu- 
lous accusation of timidity was fre* 


1 Hiflt. du Duo d’AIbe; L 272-283, liv. iii., 
Ahaps. 21-24. 

* Ibid., liv. iv. efc v. De Thou, liv. xvill. 
Do la Boca, Besultas, etc., 68-72. 

» V. d. Vynokt, ii. 41. 

4 IW(U 4^. 


* Badovaro MS. ' ,, 

« “ Ha d’entrata come Duca 14,000 scudh 
ma fino a 40,000 per danaxi intKiStlti In 
versa et ae ftima che «gU al tl(»va i»njpp» 
buona 'aaimma di oMtaiiM.’^P^jBadoTaw 
MS. 
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qucntly mado against him.^ A gentle- 
man at the court of the Emperor Charles 
once addressed a letter to the Duke 
with the title of “ General of his Ma- 
jesty’s armies in the Duchy of Milan 
in time of peace, and major-domo of 
the household in the time of war,”® It 
was said tliat the lesson did the Duke 
good, but that he rewarded very badly 
the nobleman who gave it, having sub- 
sequently caused his head to be taken 
olh^ In general, however, Alva mani- 
fested a philosophical contempt for the 
opini^s expressed concerning his mili- 
tary rame, and was especially disdainful 
of criticiam expressed by his own sol- 
diers. Kecollect,” said he, at a little 
lator period, to Don John of Austria, 
” that the first foes with whom one has 
to contend are one’s own troops, with 
their clamours for an engagement at 
this moment, and their murmurs about 
results at another; with their * I thought 
that the battle should bo fought;' or, 
4t was my opinion that the occasion 
ought not to be lost.' Your highness 
will have opportunity enough to dis- 
play valour, and will never he weak 
enough to be conquered by the babble 
of soldiers.” 

In person he was tall, thin, erect, 
with a small head, a long visage, lean 
\ ellow check, dark twinkling eyes, adust 
complexion, black bristling hair, and a 
long suble-silveted beard, descending 
in two waving streams upon his breast.® 

Such being the design, the jnachinery 
was well selected. The best man in 
Europe to lead the invading force was 
placed at the head of ten thousand 
picked veterans. The privates in this 

1 “ Ha viato et mfinog'giato molte guorre 
ct per la prattioa cho ha discorre mcglio che 
io habbia mai conosciuto in quolla corte— ma 
lo due oppositioui Tuna che facci lo provi- 
f^ionl Buo con troppo reaervato et cauto 
et^quosi timido iiolr imprese.”-— Suriano 

Badovaro is much more severe: "Nella 
inierra mostra timidith et poca intelligenza 
et poco stimato nella corte come per persona 
Hvara, au^ba et ainbitiosa; adulator© et 
luvido molto et di pucichisai^ cuore.” 

® This anecdote ia attiwuted by Dom 
J Eyosquo and by M. Qaoharato Badovaro. 
It is, however, not to be foti^ in the copy 
^ bis Manuscript in the Bibiioth&que do 
Bourgogne. 

® Dom I’Bveaquo, Meni^' Granvelle, b 
>qq.— The Benedictine do^ not further 


exquisite little army,® said the enthu- 
siastic connoisseur Brantdme, who tra- 
velled post into Lorraine expressly to 
see them on their march, all wore en- 
graved or gilded armour, and were in 
every respect equipped like captains. 
They were the first who carried mus- 
kets, a weapon which very much asto- 
nished the Flemings when it first rattled 
in their ears. The musketeers, ho ob- 
served, might have been mistaken for 
princes, with siicli agreeable and grace- 
ful arrogance did they present them- 
selves. Each was attended by his 
servant or esquire, who carried his 
piece for him, except in battle, and all 
were treated with extreme deference 
by the rest of the army, as if they bar! 
been officers.^ The four regiments of 
Lombardy, Sardinia, Sicily, and Naples, 
composed a total of not quite nine 
thousand of the best foot soldiers in 
Europe. They were commanded re- 
spectively by Don Saucho de Lodrofio, 
Don Gonzalo do Bracamonto, Julicn 
Komero, and Alfonso do Ulloa, all dis- 
tinguished and experienced generals.® 
The cavalry, amounting to about twelve 
hundred, was unde? the command of 
the natural son of the Duke, Don Fer- 
dinando do Toledo, Prior of tlie Knights 
of St John. Chiapin Vitelli, Marquis 
of Cetona, who had served the King in 
many a campaign, was appointed Mar^- 
chal-de-camp, and Gabriel Cerbelloni 
was placed in command of the artillery. 
On the way the Duke received, as a 
present from the Duke of Savoy, the 
services of the distinguished engineer, 
Pacheco, or Paciotti,® whose name was 
to be associated with the most cele- 

indifiate the author of the pleassintry. One 
ia disposed to imagine it to have liioen Pg- 
mont. Nevertheless, the Duke caused the 
heads of so many gentlemen to be taken off, 
that the description is sufficiently vague. 

* Documentos Ineditos para la Historia da 
BspaSa. iii. 278-283. 

* “ Di persona grande, magra, picoola 
testa, collerico et adusto.” — Badovaro MS. 

There is a very good contemporary por- 
trait of the Duke, by Darends, in the Royal 
Gallery at Amsterdam, which accords very 
exactly with the descriptions preserved eon- 
ccmlng his person. 

* Gontiile et gaiilarde arrafo," 

T Brantbme.GrandesCapitamesBtrangerfl^ 
etc. (usA 75). (Due d'Albo). 

* Mendoza, Guerras de loa Paysea Baxa% 

fol. 20, 21, 29. 80. * Hoofd, iv. 149. 
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brated citadel of the Netherlands, and 
whose dreadful fate was to be contem- 
poraneous with the earliest successes of 
the liberal party. 

With an army thus perfect, on a 
small scale, in all its departments, and 
furnished, in addition, with a force of 
two thousand prostitutes, as regularly 
enrolled, disciplined, and distributed^ 
as the cavalry or the artillery, the 
Duke embarked upon his momentous 
enterprise, on the 10th of May at Car- 
thagena. Thirty-seven galleys, under 
command of Prince Andrea Doria, 
brought the principal part of the force 
to Genoa, the Duke being delayed a 
few days at Nice by an attack of fever. 
On the 2d of June the army was mus- 
tered at Alexandria de Palla, or- 
dered to rendezvous again at Satf Am- 
brosio at the foot of the Alps. It was 
then directed to make its way over 
Mount Cenis, and through Savoy, Bur- 
gundy, and Lorraine, by a regularly 
arranged treble movement. The se- 
cond division was each night to encamp 
on the spot which had been occupied 
upon the previous night by the van- 
guard, and the rear was to place itself 
on the following night in the camp of 
the corps de bataille.* Thus coiling 
itself along almost in a single line by 
slow and serpentine windings, with a 
deliberate, deadly, venomous purpose, 
this army, which was to be the instru- 
ment of Philip’s long-deferred ven- 
geance, stole through narrow moun- 
tain pass and tangled forest. So close 
and intricate were many of the defiles 
through which the journey led them,® 
that, had one tithe of the treason which 
they came to punish, ever existed, 
save in the diseased imagination of 
their monarch, not one man would 
have been left to tell the tale. Eg- 
mont, had he really been the traitor and | 
the conspirator he was assumed to be, 
might have easily organised the mea ns 
1 Hoofd, iv, 148. CorrespondancQ de Phi- 
lippe II., i. 666.— "On dit qu'ils oat plus 
de deux millea putainea avecquea eux, tene- 
ment que nous ne aerons en faulte dea 

E utainea aveoq oeulx que nous avona.” — 
ictt. de Jean de Homes k Amoul Munten. 
BrantCine particularly commends the or- 
ganiaation of this department. " De plus il 
y avolt quatre oena oourtezaues ii cheval, 
mUm travel comme pHoceiaei, et huit o«us 


of cutting off the troops before they 
could have effected their entrance into 
the country which they had doomed 
to destruction. His military experi- 
ence, his qualifications for a daring 
stroke, his gi'eat popularity, and the 
intense hatred entertained for Alva, 
would have furnished him with a suffi- 
cient machinery for the purpose. 

Twelve days’ march carried the 
army through Burgundy, twelve more 
through Lorraine. During the whole 
-of the journey they were closely ac- 
companied by a force of cavaliy^ and 
infantry, ordered upon this ser^ce by 
the^^ing of JVance, who, for fear of 
exciting a* frtsh Huguenot demonstra- 
tion? h^ refused the Spaniards a pass- 
age through hia dominions. This re- 
connoitring army kept pace with them 
like their shadow, . and watched all 
their movements. A force of six thou- 
sand Swiss, equally alarmed and un- 
easy at the progress of the troops, 
hovered likewise about their flanks, 

; without, however, offering any impe- 
I dinient to their advance. Before the 
I middle of August they had reached 
Thionville, on the Luxemburg fron- 
tier, having on the last day march e*l 
a distance of two leagues through a fo- 
1 rest, which seemed expressly arranged 
to allow a small defensive force to 
embarrass and destroy an invading 
army. No opposition, however, was 
attempted, and the Spanish soldiera 
encampecL at last within the territory 
of the Netherlands, having accom- 
plished their adventurous journey in 
entire safety, and under perfect disci- 
pline.^ 

The Duchess had in her secret let- 
ters to Philip continued to express her 
disapprobation of the enterprise thus 
committed to Alva. She had bitterly 
complained that now, when the coun- 
try had been pacified by her effort?, 
another should be sent to reap all th e 
a pied, bitn d point aiutsi" — Vie dos Grande 
Hommes, etc. (usa p. 80). (D'Albe). 

Such was the moral physiognomy of the 
army which came to enforce the liigh reli- 
gious purposes of Philip. lu such inl'amoui 
shape was the will of God supp<Med to tnaw- 
fest itself before the eyes of the heretics la 
the Netherlands. 

3 B. de MendoscL 80, 

• ibki, 80 , SL * mu 
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glory, or perhaps to undo all that she had 
so painfully and so successfully done. 
She stated to her brother, in most un- 
equivocal language, that the name of 
Alva was odious enough to make the 
whole Spanish nation detested in the 
Netherlands. She could find no lan- 
guage sufiiciently strong to express 
her surprise that the King should have 
decided upon a measure likely to be 
attended with such’ fatal consequences 
without consulting her on the subject, 
and in opposition to what had been 
her imiform advice. She also wrote 
personally to Alva, imploring, com- 
manding, and threatening, but with 
equally ill success.^ The Duke knew 
too well who was sovereign of the 
Netherlands now, his master’s sister 
or himself. As to the effects of his 
armed invasion upon the temper of 
the provinces, he was supremely indif- 
ferent. Ho came as a conqueror, not 
as a mediator. '' I have tamed people 
of iron in my day,” said he, contemp- 
tuously; “shall I not easily crush these 
men of butter?”^ 

At Thionville he was, however, offi- 
cially waited upon by Berlaymont and 
Noircarraes, on the part of the Regent. 
He at this point, moreover, began to 
receive deputations from various cities, 
bidding him a hollow and trembling 
welcome, and deprecating his displea- 
sure for anything in the past which 
might seem oflfensivo. To all such 
embassies he replied in vague and con- 
ventional language; saying, however, 
to his confidential attendants : — I am 
here — so much is certain — whether I 
ain welcome or not is to me a matter 
of little ccflsn^equence.^ At Tirlemont, 
on the 22d August, he was met by 
Count Egmont, who had ridden forth 
from Brussels to shew him a becoming 
respect, as the representative of his 
sovereign, -The Coimt was accom- 
panied by several other noblemen, and 
brought to the Duke a present of se- 
veral beautiful horses.* Alva received 

^ Corrreapondanco de Philippe II., i 546, 
556, etc. Btrada, i. 289. Hoofd, iv. 148. 
Strada, i. 292. « Hoofd, iv. 148. 

•♦Bor, iv. 182. 

* MS., 12-941. Bib. de Bourg.— Troubles 
des Pays Baa de Jean de Grutore; Extraits 
par H. SmBe Gachet (L&t Aofit» 


him, however, but coldly, for he was 
unable at first to adjxist the mask to 
his countenance as a^oitly as was ne- 
cessary. Behold the greatest of all 
the heretics, he observed to his at- 
tendants, as soon as the nobleman’s 
presence was announced, and in a 
voice loud enough for him to hear.® 
Even after they had exchanged salu- 
tations, he addressed several remarks 
to him in a half -jesting, half -biting 
tone, saying, among other things, that 
his countship might have spared him 
the trouble of making this long jour- 
ney in his old age.^ There were other 
observations in a similar strain which 
might have well aroused the suspicion 
of any man not determined, like Eg- 
mont, to continue blind and deaf. 
After a brief interval, however, Alva 
seems to have commanded himself. 
He passed his arm lovingly over that 
stately neck,^ which he had already 
devoted to the block, and — the Count 
having resolved beforehand to place 
himself, if possible, upon amicable 
terms with the new Viceroy — the two 
rode along side by side in friendly 
conversation, followed by the regiment 
of infantry and three companies of 
light horse, which belonged to the 
Duke’s immediate command.® Alva, 
still attended by Egmont, rode soon 
afterwards through the Louvain gate 
into Brussels, where they separated 
for a season. Lodgings had been taken 
for the Duke at the house of a certain 
Madame de Jasse,® in the neighbour- 
hood of Eginont’s palace. Leaving 
here the principal portion of his at- 
tendants, the Captain-General, with- 
out alighting, forthwith proceeded to 
the palace, to pay his respects to the 
Duchess of Parma. 

For three days the Regent had been 
deliberating with her council as to the 
propriety of declining any visit from 
the man whose presence she justly 
considered a disgrace and an insult to 
herself.^^^ This being the reward of 

» Bor, iv. 182. Hoofd, iv. 160. 

« Jean de Grutere MS. Extraits de M. 
Gachet. 

» Hoofd, 150. 

• Jean de Grutere MS. Extraits de H. 
Gachet. ® Ibid. 

10 Correspoudance de Philippe IL, L 68L 
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her eighi years' devotion to her bro- Majesty that he had treated theDuch. 
ther'a commands; to be superseded by ess with as much deference as he could 
a subject, and one, too, who name to have shewn to the Queen;® but it is 
carry out a policy which she had ur- probable, from other contemporaneous 
gently deprecated, it could hardly be accounts, that an ill-disguised and even 
expected of the Emperor’s daughter angry arrogance was at times very visible 
that she should graciously submit to in his demeanour. The state council 
the indignity, and receive her succes- had advised the Duchess against re- 
Bor with a smiling countenance. In ceiving him until he had duly exhi- 
consequence, however, of the submis- bited his powers. This ceremony had 
sive language with which the Duke been waived, but upon being question- 
had addressed her in his recent com- ed by the Duchess at this interview as 
munications, offering with true Cas- to their nature and extent, he is re- 
tilian but empty courtesy, to place ported to have coolly answered that 
his guards, his army, and himself at he really did not exactly remember, 
her feet, she had consented to receive but that he would look them over, and 
hisvisitwithorwithout his attendants.* send her information at his earliest 
On his appearance in the court-yard, convenience.*^ 
a scene of violent altercation and al- The next day, however, his corn- 
most of bloodshed took place between mission was duly exhibited. In this 
his bodyguard and the archers of the document, which boro date 31st Jan- 
Regent’s household, who were at last, uary 1567, Philip appointed him to 
with difiiculty, persuaded to allow the be Captain-General “in correspondence 
mercenaries of the hated Captain-Go- with his Majesty’s dear -sister of Par 
neral to pass.“ Presenting himself at ma, who was occupied with othci 
three o'clock in the afternoon, after matters belonging to the government,’* 
these not very satisfactory prelimina- begged the Duchess to co-operate with 
ries,in the bed-chamber of the Duchess, him, and to command obedience for 
where it was her habit to grant con- him, and ordered all the cities of the 
fidential audiences, he met, as might Netherlands to receive such garrisons 
easily be supposed, with a chilling ro- as he should direct.^ 
ception. The Duchess, standing mo- At the official interview between 
tionlcBs in the centre of the apartment, Alva and Madame de Parma, at which 
attended by Berlaymont, the Duke of these powers were produced, the no- 
Aerschot, and Count Egmont, acknow- cessary preliminary arrangements were 
ledged his salutations with calm se- made regarding the Spanish troops, 
verity. Neither she nor any one of which were now to be immediately 
her attendants advanced a step to quartered in the principal cities. The 
meet Kim. The Duke took off bis hat, Duke, however, informed the Regent 
but she, calmly recognising his right that as these matters were not within 
as j|k ^Spanish grandee, insisted upon her province, he should take the 
his remaining covered. A stiff and liberty of arranging them with the 
formal conversation of half an hour’s authorities, without troubling her in 
duration then ensued, all parties re- the matter, and would inform her of 
maining upon their feet.® The Duke, the result of his measures at their 
although respectful, found it difficult next interview, which was to take 
to conceal his indignation and his place on the 26th August^., 
haughty sense of approaching triumph. Circular letters signed by PI|IUp; 

Margaret, was cold, stately, and for- which Alva had brought with*; him, 
bidchng, disguising her rage and mor- wore now despatched to the different 
tification under a veil of imperial municipal bodies of the country. lu 
pride.'* Alva, in a letter to Philip, these the cities were severally com- 
deacribing the interview, assured bis manded to accept the garrisons, and to 

1 Corrcspoudance de Philippe II., I, 631. * CorreBpondauco de Philippe II., 1. 636. 

* Ibid • Ibid • V. de Vynckt, ii. 63. » iv.l82, 183. . 

* Strada, I* 297* ’ • Conrespondance de PhlUppe II,, i. 632. 
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provide for the armies whose active 
services the King hoped would not be 
required, but which he had sent be- 
Jorehand to prepare a peaceful entrance 
for .himself. He enjoined the most 
absolute obedience to the Duke of 
Alva until his own arrival, which was 
to be almost immediate. These letters 
were dated at Madrid on the 28th 
February, and were now accompanied 
by a brief official circular, signed by 
Margaret of Parma, in which she an- 
nounced the arrival of her dear cousin 
of Alva, and demanded unconditional 
submission to hia authority.^ 

Having thus complied with these 
demands of external and conventional 
propriety, the indignant Duchess un- 
bosomed herself, in her private Italian 
letters to her brother, of the rage 
which had been hitherto partially sup- 
pressed. She reiterated her profound 
regret that Phihp had not yet accept- 
ed the resignation which she had so 
recently and so earnestly offered. She 
disclaimed all jealousy of the supreme 
powers now conferred upon Alva, but 
tlionght that his Majesty might have 
allowed her to leave the country be- 
fore the Duke arrived with an autho- 
rity which was so extraordinary, as 
well as so humiliating to herseK. Her 
honour might thus have been saved. 
She was pained to perceive that she 
was like to furnish a perpetual example 
to all others, who, considering the 
manner in which she had been treated 
ly the King, would henceforth have 
but little inducement to do their duty. 
At no time, on no occasion, could any 
person ever render him such services 
as hers had been. For nine years she 
had enjoyed not a moment of repose. 
If the King had shewn her but little 
gratitude, she was consoled by the 
thought that she had satisfied her 
God, herself; and the world. She had 
compromised her health, perhaps her 
life, and now that she had pacified 
the country, now that the King was 
more absolute, more powerful than 
ever before, another was sent to enjoy 
the fruit of her labours and her suffer- 

Ingfs.* 

‘ Bor, It. 183, 184. 

■ » Bor, iv. 184. HQofd,.iv. 150, 
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The Duchess made no secret of her 
indignation at being thus superseded, 
and, as she considered the matter, out- 
raged. She openly avowed her dis- 
pleasure. She was at times almost 
beside herself with rage, There was 
universal sympathy with her emotions, 
for all hated the Duke, and shuddered 
at the arrival of the Spaniards. The 
day of doom for all the crimes which 
had ever been committed in the course 
of ages, seemed now to have dawned 
upon the Netherlands. The sword 
which had so long been hanging over 
them, seemed about to descend. 
Throughout the provinces, tliore wa 
but one feeling of cold and hopeless 
dismay. Those who still saw a possi- 
bility of effecting their escape from tbo 
fated land, swarmed across tlio frontier. 
All foreign merchants deserted the 
great marts. The cities became as 
still as if the plague banner had been 
unfurled on every house-top. 

Meantime the Captain-General pro- 
ceeded methodically with his work. 
He distributed hia troops througb 
Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, and other 
principal cities. As a measure of ne- 
cessity and mark of the last humilia- 
tion, he required the municipalities to 
transfer their keys to his keeping. 
The magistrates of Ghent humbly re- 
monstrated against the indignity, and 
Egmont was imprudent enough to 
make himself the mouth-piece of their 
remonstrance, which, it is needless to 
add, was unsuccessful.^ Meantime 
his own day of reckoning had arrived. 

As already observed, the advent of 
Alva at the head of a foreign army 
was the natural consequence of all 
which had gone before. The delusion 
of the royal visit was still maintained, 
and the affectation of a possible cle- 
mency still displayed, while the monarclc 
sat quietly in Ins cabinet without a 
remote intention of leaving Spain, and 
while the messengers of his accumu- 
lated and long-concealed wrath were 
already descending upon their prey. 
It was the deliberate intention of 
Philip, when the Duke was despatched 
to the Netherlands, that all the leaders 

» CorrespoTidanco do Philippe II., 1. 
fitrada, i. 298. 
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of the anti-inquisition pai^, and all promise of pardon granted by the 
who had, at any time or in any way, Duchess. 

implicated themselves in opposition to The general features of the great 
the government, or in censure of its project having been thus mapped out, 
proceedings, should be put to death, a few indispensable preliminaries wei e 
It was determined that the provinces at once executed. In order that Eg- 
should be subjugated to the absolute mont, Horn, and other distinguished 
domination of the council of Spain, a victims might not take alarm, and thus 
small body of foreigners sitting at the escape the doom deliberately arranged 
other end of Europe, a junta in which for them, royal assurances were de- 
l^otherlanders were to have no voice spatched to the Netherlands, cheering 
and exercise no influence. The doB* their despondency and dispelling their 
potic government of the Spanish aaSd doubts. WitJl' nk own hand Philip 
Italian possessions was to be ett^ded wrote the letjH^ full of affection and 
to these Flemish territories, which confidence, td®gmont, to which allu- 
were thus to bo converted into the sion has alrealdy been made. He wrote 
helpless dependencies of a for^gn and it aftei' Alva had left Madrid upon 
an absolute cro'im} Adhere was to be his mission of vengeance. The same 
a re-organi.sation of the Inquisition, stealthy measures were pursued witli 
upon the same footing claimed for it regard to others. The Prince of Orange 
before the outbreak of the troubles, was not capable of falling into the 
together with a re-enactmerii and royal trap, however cautiously bated, 
vigorous enforcement of the famous Unfoi-tunately he coulAiiiOT fcommuni- 
edicts against heresy.^ cate his wisdom to his friends. 

yuch was the scheme recommended It is difficult to comprehend so very 
by Granvelle and Espinosa, and to be sanguine a tempera&ient as that to 
executed by Alva, ^ As part and parcel which Egmont owed his destructiuji. 
of this pi» i^> was also arranged at It was not the Prince of Orange alone 
secret meSngs at the house of Espi- who had prophesied his doom. Wani- 
noza, before the departure of the ings had come to the Count from every 
Duke, that all the seigniors against quarter, and they were now frequent* 
whom the Duchess Margaret had made ly repeated. Certainly he was not 
BO many complaints, especially the without anxiety, but he had made his 
Prince of Orange, with the Counts decision; determined to believe in the 
Egmont, Horn, and Hoogstraaten, royal word, and in the royal gratitude 
should be immediately arrested and for his services rendered, not only 
brought to chastisement. The Mar- against Montmorency and De Thermes, 
quis Berghen and the Baron Montigny, but against the heretics of Flanders, 
being already in Spain, could be dealt He was, however, much changed. Ho 
with at pleasure. It was also decided had grown prematurely old. At forty- 
that the gentlemen implicated in the sixyear8hishairwaswlute,andheBever 
confederacy or compromise, should at slept without pistols under hia pillow.'* 
once be proceeded against for high Nevertheless he affected, and some* 
tr eason, w i thout any "regard to the times f elt, a light-hearteiiess which 

1 “ Touchant I’ordrc qu'il debvoittenir Majoste^ en la religion CathOlique. Et f]u® 

Rudlct pays Von s’ost peu appercevoir le Due d'Alve fat envoyfi pour ^ef par con- 

que Vintention estait de mectre avee le temps sell du Cardinal Spiuosa eb adVMfta <;ardinal 
I’ordre de Vadministration de justice et gou- QranvtUt, commo il est assez apparu par 
vo'nemenl d la foQm d'Espagne, en quoy le kttre$ escriptes en ce temps Ti li sfs 

feu Courtowillo et moy avons to^ours re- amya, et tout ceoy est aussy selou la coni' 

Confessions of Counselor Louis del nvune opinion gur le second scavoir les 

liyo. motifs et raisons q^ en ont oste pour pci- 

Corvespondance de Philippe II., I. 6G2. suader eu Roy de I’envoyer, no puis dire 

» “Et que mementmt le Cardinal Oran- aultre sinon que lour sembloitselon que j’uy 
v> lie et JPresidetU Figliue, Af. de Berlajfmont et peu entendre que le Roy par ce mogen ^e 
Hoircarme auraient d ea Majestf eonuiili le debvroit faire aheolvJt Roy et restablir la reli- 
mfeme. Voires expressement qu'il conxenoit gion Catnolique.”— Confessions of Del Rio. 

armit d^eepaignolz avecq quelque ehe? * Qroen ▼, JPrhist., Archives, etc* Buppler 
pour maintenir le pays en I'obeissauce de la i meut 86 86. 
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Burpriied all around him. The Portu- 
guese gentleman Robles, Seigneur de 
Billy, who had returned early in the 
summer from Spain, whither he had 
been sent upon a confidential mission 
by Madame do Parma, is said to have 
made repeated communications to 
Egmont as to the dangerous position 
in which he stood.^ Immediately 
after his arrival in Brussels he had 
visited the Count, then confined to hia 
house by an injury caused by the fall 
of hia horse, “Take care to get 
well very fast,” said De Billy, “for 
there are very bad stories told about 
you in Spain.” Egmont laughed 
heartily at the observation, as if no- 
tliing could well ho more absurd than 
such a warning. His friend — for De 
Billy is said to have felt a real attach- 
ment to the Count — persisted in his 
prophecies, telling him that “ birds in 
the field sang much more sweetly than 
those in cages,” and that he would do 
well to abandon the country before the 
arrival of Alva.'** 

These warnings were repeated al- 
most daily by the same gentlem.an, 
and by others, who were more and 
more astonished at Egmont s infatua- 
tion. Nevertheless, he had disregarded 
their admonitions, and had gone forth 
to meet the Duke at Tirlemont. Even 
then he might have seen, in the cold- 
ness of his first reception, and in the 
disrespectful manner of the Spanish 
Bffidiers, who not only did not at first 
salute him, but who murmured audi- 
bly that he was a Lutheran and traitor, 
that he was not so groat a favourite 
with the government at Madrid as he 
desired to be. 

After the first few momenta, how- 
ever, Alva’s manner had changed, 
while Chiappin Vitelli, Gabriel de 
Serbelloni, and other principal offi- 
cers, received the Count with great 
courtesy, even upon hia first appear- 
ance. The grand prior, Ferdinando 
de Toledo, natural son of the Duke, 
and already a distinguished soldier, 
seems to have felt a warm and un- 
affected friendship for Egmont, whose 

^ PontuB Payen MS. * Ibid. 

• Correspondanoe de Philippe II., i. 674. 

* PontuB Fayeu MB. * Ibid. 


brilliant exploits in the field had ex- 
cited hia youthful admiration, and of 
whose destruction he was, neverthe- 
less, compelled to be the rmwilling 
instrument. =* For a few days, accord 
ingly, after the arrival of the new 
Governor-General, all seemed to be 
going smoothly. The gmud prior .nn-l 
Egmont bec.uiK- i’x.;. i intiiii lie, 

passing their time togctlier in ban- 
quets, masquerades, and play,*^ as 
joyously as if the merry days which 
had succeeded the treaty of Catcau 
Camhresis were returned. TJie Duke, 
too, manifested the most friendly dis- 
positions, taking care to send him 
largo presents of Spanish and J talian 
fruits, received frequently by the go- 
vernment couriers.*' 

Lapped in this fatal security, Eg- 
mont not only forgot his fears, but 
unfortunately succeeded in inspiring 
Count Horn with a portion of his con- 
fidence. That gentleman had still 
remained in liis solitary mansion .at 
Weert, notwithstanding tire artful 
means whicli had been used to lure 
him from that “ desert.” It is singu- 
lar that the very same person wlio, 
according to a well-informed Catholic 
contemporary, had been most eager 
to warn Egmont of his danger, had 
also been the foremost instrument for 
effecting the capture of the Admiral. 
The Seigneur de Billy, on the day 
after his arrival from Madrid, had 
written to Horn, telling him that the 
King was highly pleased with his ser- 
vices and character. De Billy also 
stated that he had been commissioned 
by Philip to express distinctly the 
royal gratitude for the Count’s con- 
duct, adding that his Majesty was 
about to visit the Netherlands in 
August, and would probably be 
preceded or accompanied by Baron 
Montigny.® 

Alva and his son Don Ferdinando 
had soon afterwards addressed letters 
from Gerverbiller (dated 26th and 
27th July) to Count Horn, filled with 
expressions of friendship and confi- 
dence.^ The Admiral who had Bent 


« Foppans. Suppl. k Strada, ii. 568, sqq. 
7 Corresi>ondauce de Philip]^ IL, L. 66S, 
note. 
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one of his gentlemon to greet the 
Duke, now responded from Weert that 
he was very sensible of the kindness 
manifested towards him, but that for 
reasons which his secretary, Alonzo de 
la Loo, would more fully communi- 
cate, he must for the present beg to 
be excused from a personal visit to 
Brussels. The secretary was received 
by Alva with extreme courtesy.^ The 
Duke expressed infinite pain that the 
King had not yet rewarded Count 
Horn’s services according to their 
merit, said that a year before he had 
told his brother Moiitigny how very 
iinich he was the Admiral’s friend, 
and begged La Loo to tell his master 
that he should not doubt the royal 
generosity and gratitude. The Go- 
vernor added, that if ho could see the 
Count in person he could tell him 
things which would please him, and 
which would prove that he had not 
been forgotten by his friends. La 
Loo had afterward a long conversa- 
tion with the Duke’s secretary, Al- 
hornoz, who assured him that his 
master had the gi’eatest affection for 
Count Horn, and that since his affairs 
were so much embarrassed, he might 
easily he provided with the post of 
governor at Milan, or Viceroy of Naples, 
about to become vacant. The secre- 
tary added, that the Duke was much 
hurt at receiving no visits from many 
distinguished nobles whose faithful 
friend, and sei-vant ho was, and that 
Count Horn ought to visit llrussels, if 
not to treat of great affairs, at least to 
visit the Captain-Genei*al as a friend. 

After all this," said honest Alonzo, 

I am going immediately to Weert, to 
urge his lordship to yield to the Duke’* 
desires.”^ 

This scientific manoeuvring, joined 
to the urgent representations of Eg- 
iiiont, at last produced its effect. The 
Admiral left his retirement at Weert 
to fall into the pit which his enemies 
had been so skilfully preparing at 

1 Letter of Alonzo do la Loo in Corro- 
spon dance de iPliilippe II., 1. 663, 664. 

* Ibid. — Compare ** La deduction de I'lnno- 
cence du Comte do Homos " (1668), pp. 33-36. 

» " Voiros le jour prfcfdentf queique Seig- 
neur du eomeil I’avoit prfedverti, alaut Ma- 
dame sa femme eouvent deolalrd que ung 


Brussels. On the night of the 8th 
September, Egmont received another 
most significative and mysterious warn- 
ing. A Spaniard, apparently an offi- 
cer of rank, came secretly into his 
house, and urged him solemnly to 
effect his escape before the morrow. 
The Countess, who related the story 
afterwards, always believed, without 
being certain, that the mysterious 
visitor was Julian Komero, mar^chal 
de camp.^ Egmont, however, conti- 
nued as blindly confident as before. 

On the following day, September 
9, the grand prior, Don Ferdinaudo, 
gave ft.\»M»gniticeht dinner, to which 
Egmon4(^nd Horn, together with Noir- 
carmes^yjS|he Viscount de Ghent, and 
many other noblemen ^vere invited. 
The banquet was enlivened by the 
music of Alva’s own military band, 
which the Duke sent to entertain the 
company. At three o’clock he sent a 
message begging the gentlemen, after 
their dinner should be concluded, to 
favour him with their company at his 
house (the maison de Jassy), as he 
wished to consult them concerning the 
plan of the citadel, which he proposed 
erecting at Antwerp. ♦ 

At this moment, the grand prior, 
who was seated next to Egmont, 
whispered in his ear, Leave this 
place, Signor Count, instantly; take 
the fleetest horse in your stable, and 
make your escape without a moment’s 
delay," Egmont, much troubled, and 
remembering the manifold prophecies 
and admonitions which he had passed 
by unheeded, rose from the table and 
went into the next room. He was fol- 
lowed by Noircarmes and two othefT 
gentlemen, who had observed his agi- 
tation, and were curious as to its cause. 
The Count repeated to them the mys- 
terious words just whispered to him 
by the grand prior, adding that ho was 
dotermmed to take the advice without 
a moment’s delay. “ Ha ! Count,’’ ex- 
claimed Noircarmes, “ do not put 

captains Espagnol qu'on soulDSonnoifc avoir 
este Julian Romero, Staifc venu de nuict on 
son logis lui odhsedller la retraicte, mais la 
cojifldoncse de see aervicee, I'espoir de eon 
innocence le fit .deameurer.’* — Ranom d« 
France MS. riii'i 
* Poaivai J^yen MS,; book It. 
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lightly sucli implicit confidence in this 
Btranger, who is counselling you to 
your destruction. What will the Duke 
of Alva and all the Spaniards say of 
Bucha precipitate (light? Will they 
not say that your Excellency has fled 
from the consciousness of guilt? Will 
not your escape be construed into a 
confession of high treason?’*^ 

If these words were really spoken 
by Noircarmes, and that they were so 
wo have the testimony of a Walloon 
gr-ntU-raan in constant comnumication 
with Egniont’s friends and with the 
whole (Jatholic party, they furnish ano- 
thcr proof of the malignant and cruel 
character of the man. The advice 
fixed for ever the fate of the vacillating 
Egmont. lie had risen from hiblo de- 
terriniicd to take the advice of a noble- 
minded Spaniard, who had adventured 
his life to save his friend. He now ro- 
turnod in obedience to the counsel of 
a fellow-countryman, a Flemish noble, 
to treat the well-meant warnmg with 
indifference, and to seat himself again 
at the last banquet which he was ever 
to grace wifh his presence.^ 

At four o’clock, the dinner being 
finished, Horn and Egmont, accompa- 
nied by the other gentlemen, proceeded 
to the “Jassy” house, then occupied 
by Alva, to take part in tho delibera- 
tions proposed. They were received 
by the Duke with great courtesy. The 
engineer, Pietro Urbino, soon appeared 
and laid upon the table a largo parch- 
ment containing the plan and elevation 
of the citadel to be erected at Ant- 
werp,3 A warm discussion upon the 
subject soon arose, Egmont, Horn, 
Noircarmes, and others, together with 
the engineers Urbino and Pacheco, all 
taking part in the debate.^ After a 
bhort time, tho Duke of Alva left the 
apartment, on pretext of a sudden in- 
disposition, Jeaving the company still 
warmly engaged in their argument.® 
The council lasted till near seven in 
the evening. As it broke up, Don 
Bancho d’ Avila, captain of the Duke’s 
g uard, requested Egmont to remain 

‘ Pontus Payen MS., book iv. 

» Ibid. 8 Ibid. 

* Ibid,— <3omparo Corrospondanco da Phi- 
Upps n,, I. 673. 

* PontiiB PayenMS. 


for a moment after the rest, as he had 
a communication to make to him. 
After an insignificant remark or two, 
tho Spanish officer, as soon as the two 
were alone, requested Egmont to sur- 
render hia sword. The Count, agitated, 
and notwithstanding everything which 
had gone before, still taken by surprise, 
scarcely knew what reply to niake.*^ 
Don Sancho repeated that ho had been 
commissioned to arrest him, and again 
demanded his sword. At the same 
moment the doors of the adjacent 
apartment were opened, and Egmont 
saw himself surrounded by a company 
of Spanish musqueteers and halberd 
men. Finding himself thus entrapped, 
he gave up his sword, saying bitterly, 
as ho did so, that it had at least ren- 
dered some service to tlie King in 
times which were past. He was then 
conducted to a chamber, in the upper 
storey of the house, whore his tempo, 
rary prison had been arranged. The 
windows were baiTicaded, the daylight 
excluded, the whole apartment Inmg 
with black. Here he remained four- 
teen days (from the 9th to 23d Sep- 
tember). During this period, he was 
allowed no communication with liis 
friends. His room was lighted day and 
night with candles, and he was served 
in strict silence by Spanish attendants, 
and guarded by Spanish soldiers. The 
captain of the watch drew his curtain 
every midnight, and aroused him from 
sleep that he might be identified by 
the relieving officer.'^ 

Count Horn was arrested upon the 
same occasion by Captain Salinas, as 
he was proceeding through the court- 
yard of the house, after the breaking 
up of the council. He was confined in 
another chamber of the mansion, and 
met with a precisely similar treatment 
to that experiencecl by Egmont. Upon 
the 23d September both were removed 
under a strong gviard to the Castle of 
Ghent.® 

On this same day, two other impor- 
tant arrests, included and arranged in 
the same programme, had been sue- 
Corresp^ndauco de Thilippe II., i. 678. 

^ Pontus Payeti MS. 

8 Ibid.--Ooinparo Bor, iv. 184 ; Hoofd, iv. 
150, 151; Strada, vi. 298-800: Oorrespon* 
dance de Philippe II., ubi sup. 
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cessfuUy accomplislied. Bakkerzeel, 
private and confidential secretary of 
fegmont, and Antony Van Straalen, 
the rich and influential burgomaster of 
Antwerp, were taken almost simultane- 
ously.^ At the request of Alva, the 
burgomaster had been invited by the 
Duchess of Parma to repair on business 
to Brussels. He seemed to have feared 
an ambuscade, for as he got into his 
coach to set forth upon the journey, 
he was so muffled in a multaphoity of 
clothing, that he was scawi^.;to be 
recognised.^ He was no how- 

ever, in the open country, and upon a 
spot remote from human habitations, 
than he was suddenly beset by a band 
of forty soldiers under command of 
Don Alberic Lockon and Don Sancho 
de Lodrofio.^ These officers had been 
watching his movements for many days. 
The capture of Bakkerzeel was accom- 
plished with equal adroitness at about 
the same hour. 

Alva, while he sat at the . council 
board with Egmont and Horn, was 
secretly informed that those important 
personages, Bakkerzeel and Straalen, 
with the private* secretary of the Ad- 
miral, Alonzo de la Loo, in addition, 
had been thus successfully aiTcsted. 
He could with difficulty conceal his 
satisfaction, and left the apartment 
immediately, that the trap might be 
sprung upon the tw'o principal victims 
of his treachery. He had himself ar- 
ranged all the details of these two im- 
portant arrests, while his natural son, | 
the Prior Don Ferdinando, had been | 
compelled to superintend the proceed- j 
ings.^ The plot had been an excellent j 
plot, and was accomplished as success- ' 
fully as it had been sagaciously con- 
ceived. Kone but Spaniards had been 
employed in any part of the affair.® 
Officers of high rank i& his Majesty’s 
army had performed the part of spies 
and policemen with much adroitness, 
nor was it to be expected that the duty 
would seem a disgrace, when the Prior 
of the Knights of Saint John was 
superintendent of the operations, when 


» Pontus Payeu MS., i 637, 638. 

* Btrada, i. 299. 

» Correspondance d« PhUjppe II., 1., ubi 
■up. 
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the Captain-General of the Netherlands 
had arranged the whole plan, and when 
all, from subaltern to viceroy, had re- 
ceived minute mstructions as to the 
contemplated treachery from the great 
chief of the Spanish police, who sat on 
the throne of Castile and Aragon. 

No sooner were these gentlemen in 
custody than the secret^ Alborno 
w^as despatched to the house of Count 
Horn, and to tb 9 »tof Bakkerzeel, where 
all papers immediately seized, 

inventoried, fi^nd placed in the hands 
of the Duke^r Thus, if amid the most 
secret communications of Egmont and 
Horn or their correspondents, a single 
treasonable thought should be lurking, 
it was to go hard but it might b® 
twisted into a cord strong enough to 
strangle them all. 

The Duke wrote a triumpljant letter 
to his Majesty that very night. He 
apologised that these important cap- 
tures had been deferred so long, but 
stated that he had thought it desirable 
to secure all these leading personages 
at a single stroke. He then narrated 
the masterly manner in which the 
operations had been conducted. Cer- 
tainly, when it is remembered that the 
Duke had only reached Brussels upon 
the 23d August, and that the tw'o 
Counts were securely lodged in prison 
on the 9th of September, it seemed a 
superfluous modesty upon his part 
thus to excuse himself for an apparent 
delay. At any rate, in the eyes of the 
world and of posterity, his ze^ to carry 
out the bloody commands of his master 
was sufficiently swift. 

The consternation was univeraal 
throughout the provinces when the 
arrests became known. Egmont’s 
great popularity and distinguished ser- 
vices placed him so high above the 
mass of citizens, and hie attachment to 
the Catholic religion was, moreover, so 
well known, as to make it obvious that 
no man could now be safe, when men 
like him were in the power of Alva 
and his myrmidons. The animosity to 
the Spaniards increased Jhourly.^ Tha 

* Ibid Compare Hoofd, iv. 151. Strada, 

1. 299. 

» Correspondanco da Pliilippe II., 1. 

* ibid. 7 Bor. iv. 184. 
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Duchess affected Indignation^ at the 
arrest of the two nobles, although it 
nowhere appears that she attempted 
a word in their defence, or lifted, at 
any subsequent moment, a finger to 
save them. She was not anxious to 
wash her hands of the blood of two 
innocent men ; she was only offended 
that they had been arrested without 
her permission. The Duke had, it is 
true, sent Berlaymont and Mansfeld to 
give her information of the fact, as 
soon as the capture had been made, 
with the plausible excuse that ho pre- 
ferred to save her from all the respon- 
sibility and all the unpopularity of the 
measure.^ Nothing, however, could 
appease her wi’ath at this and every 
Dther indication of the contempt in 
which he appeared to hold the sister 
(‘f his sovereign. She complained of 
h'e conduct daily to every one who 
was admitted to her presence. Her- 
self oppressed by a sense of personal 
indignity, she seemed for a moiiieiit 
to identify herself with the cause of 
the oppressed provinces. She seemed 
to imagine herself the champion of 
tlieir liberties, and the Netherlanders, 
for a moment, to participate in the 
delusion. Because she was indignant 
at the insolence of the Duke of Alva 
to herself, the honest citizens began to 
give her credit for a sympathy with 
their own wrongs. She expressed her- 
self determined to move about from 
one city to another, until the answer 
to her demand for dismissal should 
aiTive.^ She allowed her immediate 
attendants to abuse the Spaniards in 
good sot terms upon every occasion. 
h>en her private chaplain permitted 
..himself, in preaching before her in the 
palace chapel, to denounce the whole 
nation as a race of traitors and ravish- 
era, and for tliia offence was only re- 
primanded; much against her will, by 
the Duchess, and ordered to retire for 
a season to his convent.** She did not 
attempt to disguise her dissatisfaction 
at every step which had been taken by 
the Duke. In all this there was much 
petulance, but very little dignity, while 

1 Strada, i. 801. 

» Bor. iv. 185. Strada, i 800, SOI. ! 

* Corrsspondance do Philippe 11 , 1. 031. 


there was neither a spark of real sym- 
pathy for the oppressed millions, nor 
a throb of genuine womanly emotion 
for the impending fate of tlie two 
nobles. Her principal grief was, that 
she had pacified the provinces, and that 
another had now arrived to reap the 
glory; but it was difficult, wdiile the 
unburied bones of many heretics were 
still hanging, by her decree, on tho 
rafters of their owui dismantled 
chfirches, for her successfully to enact 
the part of a benignant and merciful 
llegent. But it is very true that the 
horrors of the Duke’s administration 
have been propitious to the fame of 
Margaret, and perhaps more so to that 
of Cardinal Granvelle. The faint and 
struggling rays of humanity w'hiclj 
occasionally illumined the course of 
their government, were destined to bn 
extinguished in a chaos so profound 
and dark, that these last beams of 
light seemed clearer and more bounti- 
ful by the contrast. 

The Count of Hoogstraaton, who 
was on his way to Brussels, had, by 
good fortune, injnvod hi ^ Innd through 
tlio aori*lcnt.il ili.-«.-barge a pistol. 
Detained by this easualty at Cologne, 
he was informed, before bis arrival at 
the capital, of the arrest of his two dis- 
tinguished friends, and accepted the 
hint to betake himself at once to a 
place of safety.® 

The loyalty of the elder Mansfeld 
was beyond dispute even by Alva. 
His son Charles had, however, been 
imprudent, and, as we have seen, had 
even affixed his name to the earliest 
copies of the Compromise, lie had 
retired, it is true, from all connexion 
with the confederates, but his father 
knew well that the young Count’s 
signature upon that famous document 
would prove his death-warrant, were 
he found in the country. He there- 
fore had sent him into Germany be- 
fore the amval of the Duke.® 

The Ring’s satisfaction was un- 
bounded wuen he learned this impor- 
tant achievement of Alva, and he 
wrote immediately to express his ap- 

« ibii 
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probation in the most extravagant 
torms.^ Cardinal Granvelle, on the 
contrary, affected astonishment at a 
course which ho had secretly counselled. 
He assured his Majesty that he had 
never believed Egmont to entertain 
sentiments opposed to the Catholic 
religion, nor to the interests of the 
crown, up to the period of his own de- 
parture from the Netherlands. He 
was persuaded, he said, tint tlie Count 
had been abused by otlu rs, nfthoML 
to he sure, the Cardinal had Icamed'iS^k 
regret what Egmont had written 
occasion of the baptism of Count 
straaten’s child. As to the other per- 
sons arre.sted, he said that no one re- 
gretted their fate. The Cardinal 
added, that he was supposed to be him- 
self the instigator of these captures, but 
that he w<as not disturbed by that, or 
by other imputations of a similar 
nature.^ 

In conversation with those about 
him, he frecpiently expressed regret 
that the Prince of Orange had been 
too crafty to be caught in the same 
net in which hist more simple com- 
panions were so inextricably entangled. 
Indeed, on the first arrival of the news, 
that men of high rank had been ar- 
rested in Brussels, the Cardinal eagerly 
inqu ired if the taciturn had been taken, 
f-.r by Gilt term ho always charac- 
terised the Prince, lleceiving a nega- 
tive reply, he expressed extreme dis- 
appointment, adding, that if Orange 
had escaped, they had taken nobody, 
and that his capture would have been 
more valuable than that of every man 
in the Netherlands.^ 

Peter Titelmann, too, the famous 
inquisitor, who, retired from active 
life, was then living upon Philip's 
bounty, and encouraged by friendly 
letters from that monarch,* expressed 
the same opinion. Having been in- 
formed that Egmont and Horn had 
been captured, he eagerly Inquired if 

wise William" had also oeen taken. 
He was, of course, answered in the 

1 CorrespondAnce do Philippe II,, i, 6C6. 
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negative. “ Then will our joy be 
but brief," he observed. “Woe unto 
us for the wrath to come from Ger 
many."® 

On the 12th July, of this year, 
Philip wrote to Granvelle to inquire 
the particulars of a letter which the 
Prince of Orange, according to a pre- 
vious commwnication with the Cardinal, 
had written to h'gmont on the occa- 
sion of the bajitism of Count Hoog- 
straalen’s chihl.** On iiie 17th of 
the Cardinal wplied, by set- 
tuig the King right as to the error 
which he had committed. The lettei*, 
as he had already, stated, was not 
written by Orange, hut hy Egmont, and 
ho expressed his astonishment that 
Madame de Parma had not yet sent it 
to his Majesty. The Duchess must 
have seen it, because her confessor had 
shown it to the person who was Gran- 
velle’s informant. In this letter, the 
Cardinal continued, the statement had 
been made by Egmont to the Prince 
of Orange that their plots were discovered, 
that the King was making armaments, 
that they were unable to resist him. 
and that therefore it had become neces- 
sary to dissemble and to accommodate 
themselves as well as possible to the 
prc.sent situation, while waiting for 
other circumstances under which to ac- 
complish their designs. Granvelle ad- 
vised, moreover, that Straalen, who 
had been privy to the letter, and per- 
haps the amanuensis, should be forth- 
with arrested.^ 

The Cardinal was determined not to 
let the matter sleep, notwithstanding 
his protestation of a kindly feeling to- 
wards the imprisoned Count. Against 
the statement that he knew of a letter 
which amounted to a full confession of 
treason, out of Egmont’s own mouth— 
a fact which, if proved, and^ perhaps, if 
even insinuated, would be sufficient 
with Philip to deprive Egmont of 
twenty thousand lives — against these 
constant recommendations to hia sus- 
picioua and sanguinary master, to ferret 

(Aurantius) ovasit non erunt solida gaiidia 
nostra, vai nobis ii bello Oennaiiico.”—Pon- 
doraa sive vonife Hispanicae editse Anatonaia, 
Prometheo auctore, 1674. 
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out this document, if it were possible, 
it must be confessed that the church- 
man's vague and hypocritical expres- 
sions on the side of mercy were very 
little worth. 

Gei-tainly these seeds of suspicion did 
not fall upon a barren soil. Philip 
immediately communicated the infor- 
mation thus received to the Duke of 
Alva, charging him on repeated occa- 
sions to find out what was written, 
either by Egmont, or by Straalen at 
Egmont’s in^tigiti-n, =>tatirig that such 
a letter w.is wi ittcn at the time of the 
Hoogstraaten baptism, that it would 
probably illustrate the opinions of 
Egmont at that period, and that the 
letter itself, which tlie confessor of 
Madame de Parma had once had in his 
hands, ought, if possible, to be procured^ 
Thus the very language used by Gran- 
velle to Philip was immediately repeated 
by the monarch to his representative 
in the Netherlands, at the moment 
when all Egmont's papers were in his 
possession, and when Egmont’s private 
secretary was undergoing the toi-ture/-* 
in order that secrets might be wrenched 
from him which had never entered his 
brain. The fact that no such letter 
was found, that the Duchess had never 
alluded to any such document, and that 
neither a careful scrutiny of papers, 
nor the application of the rack,5* could 
elicit any satisfactory information on 
the subject, leads to the conclusion 
that no such treasonable paper had 
ever existed, save in tho imagination 
of tho Cardinal. At any rate, it is no 
more than juat to hesitate before affix- 
ing a damning character to a document, 
in the absence of any direct proof that 
there ever was such a document at all. 
The confessor of Madame de Parma 
told another person, who told the Car- 
dinal, that either Count Egmont, or 
Burgomaster Straalen by command of 
Count Egmont, wrote to the Prince of 
Orange thus and ao. What evidence 
Was this upon which to found a charge 
of high treason against a man whom 
Granvelle affected to characterise as 
otherwise neither opposed to the Catho- 

^ (Torrespondanoe de Philippe II., i. 
665-702. 

* Vigl. Epist. ad Hopp., xxvi 406, V. 4 


lie religion, nor to the true service Oi 
the King ? What kind of mercy wiia 
it on the part of the Cardinal, while 
making such deadly insinuations, to re- 
commend the imprisoned victim to 
clemency ? 

Tho unfortunate nnvnyv!. Marquis 
Berghen and Baron M-'iit Ind j- v 
maiiiod in 8p.ain under cle.so observa- 
tion. Of tho.so doomed victim.s who, 
in spite of friendly remon.strances and 
of ominous warnings, had thus ven- 
tured into the lion’s den, no retre.ating 
footmarks were ever to be seen. Their 
fate, now that Alva had at last been 
despatched to the Netherland.s, seemed 
to bo sealed, and the Marqui.s Bergheii, 
accepting the augury in its most evil 
sense, immediately afterwards had sick- 
ened unto death. Whether it were 
the sickness of hope deferred, siuldenly 
changing to despair, or whether it were 
a still more potent and unequivocal 
poison which came to tho relief of the 
unfortunate nobleman, will perhaps 
never be ascertained w'ith certainty.^ 
Tho secrets of those terrible prison- 
houses of Spain can never peihaps be 
accurately known, until the grave gives 
up its dead, and the buried crimes of 
centuries are revealed. 

It was very soon after the departuro 
of Alva’s fleet from Carthagena, that 
the Marquis Berghen felt his end ap- 
proaching. He sent for tho Prince of 
Eboli, with whom he had always main- 
tained intimate relation.s, and whom he 
believed to be his disinterested friend. 
Belying upon his faithful breast, and 
trustmg to receive from his eyes alone 
the pious drops of sympathy which he 
required, the dying noble poured out 
his long and last complaint. He chargei? 
him to tell the man whom he would no 
longer call his king, that he had ever 
been true and loyal, that the bitterness 
of having been constantly suspected, 
when he was conscious of entire fidelity 
was a sharper sorrow than could bo 
lightly believed, and that he hoped tho 
time would come when his own truth 
and the artifices of his enemies would 
be brought to light. BEe closed his 

Vynckt, ii. 82. Correspondancei do Philippa 
II., i. 671. * Strada, i. 290. Hoofd, iv. 140. 
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ailing message by predicting that after 

e bad been long laid in the grave, the 
impeachments against hia character 
would be at last, although too late, re- 
tractedd 

So spake the unhappy envoy, and 
his friend rejdied with words of con- 
eolation. It is probable that he even 
ventured, in the King’s name, to grant 
him' the liberty of returning to his 
home ; the only remedy, as his physi- 
cians had repeatedly stated, which could 
possibly be applied to his disease. But 
the devilish hypocrisy of“ Philip, and 
the abject porhdy of Eboli, at this 
juncture, almost surpass belief. The 
Prince came to press the hand and to 
close the eyes of the dying man whom 
he called his friend, 'having first care- 
fully studied a billet of most minute 
and secret instructions from his master 
as to the denortment he was to observe 
upon this solemn occasion and after- 
wards. This paper, written in Philip’s 
own hand, had been delivered to Eboli 
on the very day of his visit to Berghen, 
and bore the superscription that it was 
not to be read nor opened till themea- 
sengor who brought it had left his pre- 
sence. It directed the Prince, if it 
should be evident that the Marquis 
was past recovery, to promise him, in 
the King’s name, the permission of re- 
turning to the Netherlands. Should, 
however, a possibility of his surviving 
appear, Eboli was only to hold out a 
hope that such permission might even- 
tually be obtained. In case of the 
death of Berghen, the Prince was im- 
mediately to confer with the Grand 
Inquisitor and with the Count of Feria, 
upon the measures to be taken for hia 
obsequies. It might seem advisable, 
in that event, to exhibit the regret 
which the King and his ministers felt 
for his death, and the great esteem in 
which they held the nobles of the 
Kethorlands. At the same time, Eboli 
was further instructed to confer with 
Jhe same personages as to the most effi- 
cient means for preventing the escape 
»f Baron Montigny ; to keep a vigilant 

1 Strada, i. 200. 

* Correspondance de Philippe 11., i. 

fjBtradft, 1. 200. 

W, d. Vynckt, il, 77. 


eye upon his movements, and to give 
general directions to governors and to 
postmasters to intercept his flight, 
should it be attempted. Finally, in 
case of Berghen’s death, the Prince waa 
directed to despatch a special messen- 
ger, apparently on his own responsi- 
bility, and as if in the absence and 
without the knowledge of the King, 
to inform the Duchess of Parma of the 
event, and to urge her immediately to 
take possession of the city of Bergen- 
op-Zoom, and of all other property be- 
longing to the Marquis, until it should 
be ascertained whether it were not 
possible to convict liim, after death, of 
treason, and to confiscate his estates 
accordingly.® 

Such were the instructions of Philip 
to Eboli, and precisely in accordauco 
with the programme was the horrible 
comedy enacted at the deathbed of 
the envoy. Three days after his part* 
iiig interview with his disinterested 
friend, the Marquis was a corpse.'^ Be- 
fore h» limbs were cold, a messenger 
was on Ills way to Brussels, instruct- 
ing the Kegent to sequestrate his pro- 
pei'ty, and to arrest, upon suspicion of 
heresy, the youthful kinsman and niece, 
who, by the will of the Marquis, were to 
be united in marringe, and to share hia 
estate.^ The whole drama, beginning 
with the death-scene, was enacted ac- 
cording to order. Before the arrival 
of Alva in the Netherlands, the pro* 
perty of the Marquis was in the hands 
of the Goveniment, awaiting the con- 
fiscation,® which was but for a brief 
season delayed; while on the other 
hand, Baron Montigny, Berghen’s com- 
panion in doom, who was not, how- 
ever, so easily to be carried off by 
home-sickness, was closely confined in 
the alcazar of Segovia, never to leave 
a Spanish prison alive.® There is 
something pathetic in the delusion in 
which Montigny and his brother, the 
Count Horn, both indulged, each be- 
lieving that the other was out of 
harm’s way, the one by his absence 
from tlie Netherlands, the other by hifl 


• Correspondance de Philippe II.. I. 647- 
690 ; Strada, i. 291 ; and note of Qaeuard. 
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absence from Spam, vvliile both, in- 
volved in the same meshes^ were ra- 
pidlyand surelyapproachingtheirfate.^ 
In tlie same despatch of the 9th 
September, in which the Duke com- 
municated to Philip the capture of 
Egmont and Horn, he announced to 
him his determination to establish a 
new court for the trial of crimes com- 
mitted during the recent period of 
troubles.® This wonderful tribunal 
was accordingly created with the le;ist 
jxissLble delay. It was called the 
Council of Troubles, but it soon ac- 
quired the terrible name, by which it 
will bo for ever known in history, of 
the Blood-Council.3 It superseded all 
other institutions. Every court, from 
those of the municipal magistracies up 
to the supremo councils of the pro- 
vinces, were forbidden to take cog- 
nisance in future of any cause grow- 
ing out of the late troubles."* The 
Council of State, although it was not 
fonnally disbanded, fell into complete 
desuetude, its members being occasion- 
ally summoned into Alva’s judvate 
chambers in an irregular manner, while 
its principal functions were U8ur];)ed 
by the Blood-Council. Not only citi- 
zens of every province, but the muni- 
cipal bodies, and even the sovereign 
provincial estates themselves, were 
compelled to plead, like humble indi- 
viduals, before this new and extraordi- 
nary tribunal.® It is unnecessary to 
allude to the absolute violation which 
was thus committed of all charters, 
laws, and privileges, because the very 
creation of the council was a bold and 
brutal proclamation that those laws 
and privileges were at an end. The 
constitution or maternal principle of 
this suddenly erected court was of a 
twofold nature. It defined and it pun- 
ished the crime of treason. The defi- 
nitions, couched in eighteen articles, 
declared it to be treason to have de- 
livered or signed any petition against 

* Vide Deduction do I’lnnocenoe du Comte 
de Homes, pp. 208, 204, 

* Correapoiidiinco de Philippe II., i 637. 
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the new bishop.?, the Inquisition, or 
the edicts ; to have tolerated public 
jireaching under any circumstances* 
to have omitted resi.stance to the im- 
age-breaking, to the field-preaching, or 
to the presentatiou of the Request by 
the nobles, and either through sym- 
pathy or surprise” to have asserted 
that the King did not possess the right 
to deprive all the provinces of their 
liberties, or to have maintained that 
this pre,sent tribunal was bound to re- 
spect in any manner any laws or any 
charters.® In these brief and simple, 
but comprehensive terms, was tho 
crime of high treason defined. The 
punishment was still more briefly, 
simply, and comprehensively stated, 
for it was instant death in all cases. ^ 
So well, too, did this new and terrible 
engine perform its work, that in lass 
than three months from the time of 
its erection, eighteen hundred human 
beings had siifFcred death® by its sum- 
mary proceedings ; some of tlm high- 
est, the noblest, and tho most virtuous 
ill tlie land among tho number; nor 
had it then manifested the slightest in- 
dication of faltering in its dread career. 

Yet, strange to say, this tremendous 
court, thus established upon the ruins 
of all the ancient institutions of the 
country, had not been provided with 
even a nominal authority from any 
source whatever. The King had gi’ant- 
ed it no letters patent or charter, nor 
had oven tho Duke of Alva thought it 
worth while to grant any commissions, 
either in his own name or as Captain- 
General, to any of the members com- 
posing the board.® The Blood-Gouncy 
was merely an informal club, of which 
the Duke was perpetual president, 
while tho other members were all ap- 
pointed by himself. 

Of these subordinate councillors, two 
had the right of voting, subject, however, 
in all cases, to his final decision, while the 
rest of the number did not vote at all.^® 

? lioold, Bor, ubi sup. Aletoren. 

8 Brandt, Hist, der Ref , i. 468. Bor, iv. 
116. 
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It had not, therefore, in any sense, the 
character of a judicial, legislative, or 
executive tidbunal, but was purely a 
board of advice by which the bloody 
labours of the Duke were occasionally 
lightened as to detail, while not a 
feather’s weight of power or of respon- 
sibility was removed from his shoul- 
ders, He reserved for himself the final 
decision upon all causes which should 
come before the council, and stated his 
motives for so doing with grim sim- 
plicity. “ Two reasons,” he wrote to 
the King, “ have determined me thus 
to limit the power of the tribunal ; 
the first that, not knowing its mem- 
bers, I might be easily deceived by 
them; tlie second, that the men of law 
only condemn for crimes which are 
•proved ; whereas your Majesty knows 
that affairs of state are governed by 
very different rules from the lawsichich 
they have here*’ ^ 

It being, therefore, the object of the 
Duke to compose a body of men who 
would be of assistance to him in con- 
demning for crimes which could not 
be proved, and in slipping over statutes 
which were not to bo recognised, it 
must be confessed that he was not un- 
fortunate in the awomtments which 
he made to the office of councillors. 
In this task of appointment he had 
the assistance of the experienced Vig- 
ILus.® That leanied jurisconsult, with 
characteristic lubricity, had Evaded the 
dangerous honour for himself, but he 
nomiuated a number of persons, from 
whom the Duke selected his list. The 
sacerdotal robes which he had so re- 
cently and so craftily” assumed, fur- 
nished his own excuse, and in his le^tf 
ters to his faithful Hopper, he repeq,t- 
edly congratulated himself upon his 
success in keeping himself at a dis- 
tance from BO bloody and perilous a 
post.® 

It is impossible to look at the con- 
duct of the distinguished Frisian at 
this important juncture without con- 


tempt. Bent only upon saving him- 
self, his property, and his reputation, 
he did not hesitate to bend before the 
‘^most illustrious Duke,” as he always 
denominated him, with fulsome and 
fawning homage."* While he declined 
to dip his own fingers in the innocent 
blood which was about to flow in tor- 
rents, he did not object to officiate at 
the initiatory preliminaries of the 
great Ketherland holocaust. His de- 
cent and dainty demeanour seems even 
more offensive than the jocularity of 
the real murderers. Conscious that 
no man knew the laws and customs of 
the Netherlands better than him^lf, 
he had the humble effrontery, to ob- 
serve thatlt was necessary for^:|j^ at 
that mom|||- silently to sub^t^'^^is 
own .udflHMness to the supj^^r 
judgnJ^Rpi knowledge of.^mOrs.^ 
HaviwflHrc been relieved firOm the 
stone ofWsyphus, which, as he plain- 
tively expressed himself, he had been 
rolling for twenty years; ® having, b;^ 
the arrival of Tisnacq, obtained his 
discharge as President of the State 
Council, he was yet not unwilling to 
retain the emoluments and the rank of 
President of the Privy Council, al- 
though both offices had become sine- 
cures since the erection of the Council 
of Blood. Although his life had been 
spent in administrative and judicial 
employments, he did not blush upon a 
matter of constitutional law to defer 
to the authority of such jurisconsults 
as the Duke of Alva and his two Span- 
ish bloodhounds, Vargas and Del 
Rio. Ho did not like, he observed in 
his confidential correspondence, to 
gainsay the Duke, when maintaining, 
that in cases of treason, the privileges 
of Brabant were powerless, although 
he mildly doubted whether the Bra- 
bantines would agree with the doc- 
trine.^ He often thought, he said, of 
remedies for restoring the prQi^5)erity 
of the provinces, but in action hi only 
assisted the Duke, to the bedt !C[f 
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abilities, in arranging the Blood-Coun- 
cil. He wished well to hia country, 
but he was more anxious for the fa- 
vour of Alva. I rejoice,” aaid he, in 
one of hia letters, *^that the most illus- 
trious Duke has written to the King 
in praise of my obsequiousness; when 
I am censured here for so reverently 
cherishing him, it is a consolation that 
my services to the King and to the 
governor are not imapprcoiated tliere.”^ 
Indeed, the Duke of Alva, wdio had 
originally suspected the Ih'esidciit’s 
character, seemed at last overcome by 
his indefatigable and cringing homage. 
He wrote to the King, in whose good 
graces the learned doctor was most 
anxious at that p-utrut- ns period to 
maintain hlnisi. If, iIklI tho President 
\va3 very serviceable and diligent, and 
that ho deserved to receive a crumb 
of comfort from the royal hand.^ 
Philip, in consequence, wrote in one 
of his letters a few lines of vague com- 

f dimentj which could be shewn to Yig- 
ius, according to Alva’s suggestion, 
tb is, however, not a little cWacter- 
istic of tho Spanish court and of tho 
Spanish monarch, that, on the very 
day before, he had sent to the Captain- 
General a few documents of very dif- 
ferent import. In order, as he said, 
that the Duke might be ignorant of 
nothing which related to the Nether- 
lands, he forwarded to him copies of 
the letters written by Margaret of 
Parma from Brussels, three years be- 
fore. These letters, as it will be re- 
collected, contained an account of the 
secret investigations which tho Du- 
chess had made as to tho private cha- 
racter and opinions of Viglius — at the 
very moment when he apparently 
Blood highest in her confidence — and 
charged him with heresy, swindling, 
and theft. Thus the painstaking and 
time-serving* President, with all his 
learning and experience, was succes- 
sively the dupe of Margaret and of 
Alva, whom he so obsequiously court- 


1 Vlgl. ad Hopp., Eplst, 26. 
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cd, and always of Philip, whom he so 
feared and worshipped.^ 

With his assistance, tho list of blood 
councillors was quickly completed. No 
one who was offered the office refused 
it. Noircaniies and Berlaymont ac- 
cepted with very groat eagerness.'* Seve- 
ral presidents and councillors of tho 
different provincial tribunals were ap- 
pointed, but all the Netlierlanders were 
men of straw. Two Spaniards, Del 
Kio and Vargas, were the only mem- 
bers who could vote ; while tlieir deci- 
sions, as already stated, were subject 
to reversal by Alva. Del Kio was a 
man without character or talent, a 
mere tool in the hands of his superiors, 
but Juan de Vargas was a tciTiblo 
reality. 

No better man could have been 
found in Europe for the post to which 
he was thus elevated. To shed human 
blood was, in his opinion, the only im- 
portant business ajid the only exhila- 
rating pastime of life. His youth had 
been stained with other crimes. Ho 
had been obliged to retire from Spain, 
because of his violation of an orphan 
child to whom he was guardian,^ but, 
in his manhood, ho found no pleasure 
but in murder. Ho executed Alva’s 
bloody work with an industry which 
was almost superhuman, and with a 
meiTimeut which would have shamed 
a demon. His execrable jests ring 
through the blood and smoke and 
death-cries of those days of perpetual 
sacrifice. He was proud to he tho 
double of the iron-hearted Duke, and 
acted so uniformly in accordance with 
his views, that the right of revision re- 
mained but nominal. There could bo 
no possibility of collision where the sub- 
altern was only anxious to surpass an 
incomparable superior. The figure of 
Yargiis rises upon us through the mist 
of three centuries with terrible dis- 
tinctness. Even his barbarous gi-am- 
mar has not been forgotten, and his 
crimes against syntax and against hu- 

10th September 1567 ; cited In Qachard, 
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note. 
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inanity have acquired the same im- 
mortality. Heretici fraxenint templa, 
Iboni nihili faxoriint contra, ergo debent 
omnes patibulare,” was the compre- 
hensive but barbarous formula of a 
man who murdered the Latin language 
as ruthlessly as he slaughtered his con- 
temporaries.^ 

Among the ciphers who composed 
the rest of the board, the Flemish 
Councillor Hcsscls was tlie one whom 
the Duke most respected. lie was not 
without talent or learning, but the 
!Quke only valued him for his cruelty. 
Ueing allowed to take but little share 
in the deliberations, Hessels was accus- 
tomed to dose away his afternoon hours 
at the council table, and when awakened 
from his nap in order that he might 
express an opinion on the case then 
before the court, was wont to rub his 
eyes and to call out “ Ad patihulum, 
ad patibulum,” {** to the gallows wuth 
him, to the gallows with him,”) with 
great feiwour, but in entire ignorance 
of the culprit’s name or the merits of 
the case. His wife, naturally disturbed 
that her husbaiid’s waking and sleeping 
hours w’cre alike absorbed witli this 
hangman’s work, more than once omi- 
nously expressed her hope to him, that 
ho, whose hetid and heart were thus en- 
grossed with the gibbet, might not one 
day come to hang upon it himself ; a 
gloomy prophecy which the future 
most terribly fulfilled.* 

The Council of Bloo^thus consti- 
tuted, held its first sessiajlfcn the 20th 
September, at the lodgi® of Alva.^ 
Springing completely gro\w and armed 
to the teeth from the head of its inventor, 
the new tribunal — at the very outset 
in possession of all its vigour — forth- 
with began to manifest a terrible acti- 
vity in accomplishing the objects of its 
existence. The councillori^aving been 
Bworn to ** eternal secrecy as to any- 
thing which should be transacted at the 
board, and having likewise made oath 
to denoimce any one of their number 
who should violate the pledge,” the 

i V. d. VySekt, ii. 76, 76, 77; Brandt, i. 
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court was considered as organised. 
Alva worked therein seven hours daily.^ 
It may be believed that the subordi- 
nates were not spared, and that their 
office proved no sinecure. Their 
labours, however, were not encum- 
hered by antiquated fonns. As thk 
supreme and only tribunal for all the 
Netherlands had no commission or 
authority save the will of the Captain- 
General, so it was also thought a matter 
of supererogation to establish a set of 
rules and orders such as might be use- 
ful in less independent courts. The 
forms of proceeding were -tirifef and 
artless, Tlioro was a ruder brganisa- 
tion^^ which a crowd;, o|? cotnmis- 
sfcflfljWeLcting as inferior of the 

cWK were spread overfee provinces, 
wiH^T>uaiiieiW was to informa- 

tion concBitting all 'pers'flSit who might 
be incriminated for participation in 
the recent troubles,® The greatest 
crime, however, was to bo rich, and 
one which could bo expiated by no 
virtues, however signal. Alva was 
bent upon proving himself as accom- 
plished a financier as ho was indisput- 
ably a consummate commander, and 
he had promised his master an annual 
income of 500,000 ducats from the con- 
fiscations which were to accompany 
the executions.® 

It was necessary that the blood tor- 
rent should flow at once through the 
Netherlands, in order that the pro- 
mised golden river, a yard deep, ac- 
cording to his vaunt,’' should begin to 
irrigate the thirsty soil of Spain. It 
is obvious, from the fundamental laws 
whid^iyere made to define treason at 
the same moment in which they estab- 
lished the council, that any man might 
be at any instant summoned to tlie 
court. Every man, whether innocent 
or guilty, whether Papist or Protestant, 
felt his head shaking on his shonlders. 
If he were wealthy, there seemed no 
remedy but flight, which was liew al- 
most impossible, from the heavjf^ pen- 
alties affixed by the new edict upon all 

* Gachard, Notice, etc., 9, 
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carriers, shipmasters, and waggoners, 
who should aid in the escape of heretics.^ 

A certain number of these commis- 
sioners were particularly instructed to 
collect information as to the treason of 
Orange, Louis Nassau, Brederode, Eg- 
mont, Horn, Culembiirg, Van den Berg, 
Borghen, and Montigny. Upon such 
infortnation tlie proceedings against 
those distinguished seigniors were to 
be summarily instituted. Particular 
councillors of the Court of Blood were 
charged with the arrangement of these 
important suits, but the commissioners 
were to report in the first instance to 
’ the Duke himself, who afterwards 
returned the paper into the hands of 
his subordinates.'-^ 

With regard to tlie inferior and mis- 
cellaneous cases which were daily 
brought in incredible profusion before 
the tribunal, tlie same preliminaries 
were observed, by way of aping the 
proceedings in courts of justice. Alva 
sent the Ccart-loiuls of information which 
Wore daily brought to him, but which 
' neither he nor any other man had time- 
to read, to be disposed of by the board 
of councillors. It was the duty of the 
ditferent subalterns, who, as already 
stated, bad no right of voting, to pre- 
pare reports upon the cases. Nothing 
could be more summary. Information 
was lodged against a man, or against a 
hundred men, in one document. The 
])nko sent the papers to the council, 
and the inferior councillors reported at 
once to Vargas. If the report con- 
cluded with a recommendation of death 
to the man, or the hundred men in 
question, Vargas instantly approved it, 
and execution was done upon the man, 
or the hundred men, within forty-eight 
-hours. If the report had any other 
concltision, it was immediately sent 

1 Bor, iii. 175, 170. 

2 Gacharcl,* Notice, etc., 10, 11. 

* Guchard, Notice, etc., 19, 20.-—“ En 
Biendo el aviso de condenaer k rauorte se 
decia que estaba muy bien y no habia mas 
que ver; etnpero, si ol aviso era do menur 
pena, no so estaba &, lo que ellos decian, sino 
tomabase ^ver el proceso, y decian les sobre 
ellos malas palabras y-hacian les ruin trata- 
raiento,’* etc. — Official document cited by ' 
M. Gachard in Notice sur le Couseil, etc. 

* Hoofd, iv. Brandt, ix. ^ j 

* See in particular the “ Bententisn van | 
ALva ffezammelt van J. Markus," pattUa; a ; 
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I back for revision, and the reporters 
were overwhelmed with reproaches by 
the President.^ 

Such being the method of operation, 
it may be supposed that the council- 
lors were not allowed to slacken in 
their terriblo industry. The register 
of every city, village, and hamlet 
throughout the Netlierlands shewed 
the daily lists of men, women, and 
children thus sacrificed at the shritu; 
of the demon who ha<.l obtained the 
mastery over this unhappy land."^ It 
was not often that an individual was 
of sufficient importance to be tried — if 
xrial it could bo called — by himself." 
It was found more expeditious to send 
them in batches to the furnace. Thus, 
for example, on the 4th of January, 
eighty-four inhabitants of Valenciennes 
wore condemned; on another day, 
ninety-five miscellaneous individuals, 
from different places in Flanders; on 
another, forty-six inhabitants of Ma- 
lines; on another, thirty-five persons 
from different localities, and so on.'^ 

Tho evening of Shrovetide, <a fiv 
vourilo holiday in the Netherlands, 
afforded an occasion for arrostiug and 
carrying off a vast number of doomed 
individuals at a single awoop.^ It was 
correctly supposed that the burghers, 
filled with wine and wassail, to which 
perhaps the persecution under which 
they lived lent an additional and hor- 
rible stimulus, might be easily taken 
from their beds in great numbers, and 
be delivered over at once to the coun- 
cil. The plot was ingenious, the net 
was spread accordingly. Many of tho 
doomed were, however, luckily warned 
of the terrible termination which was 
impending over their festival, and be- 
stowed themselves in safety for a 
seaso n^ A prize of about five hundred 
work in whicb a few tbou.sand sentences of 
death upon men and women still in the 
Netherlands, or of banishment under pain 
of death upon euoh as had escaped, nave 
been coUectod and published. The sentences 
were given mainly upon the culprits in lots 
or gangs. — See also the Corresjiondunce de 
Philippe II., ii., passim, and tho ** Registro 
des Ccndaran63 et Bannis & Causo des 
Troubles des Pays Bas." 8 vols. MS. Brua- 
Bels Archives. 

« Hoofd, iv. 157, 158. Meteren, 49. Ga- 
chard, 15, 16. T Hoofd, iv. 157, 154 

Brandt, i. 471, Bor, iv. m Qaohatd, li. 
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prisoners was all which rewarded the 
sagacity of the enterprise.^ It is 
needless to add that they were imme- 
diately executed. It is a wearisome 
and odious task to ransack the mouldy 
records of tlireo centuries ago, in order 
to reproduce the obscure names of the 
thousands who were thus sacrificed. 
The dead hare buried their dead, and 
are forgotten. It is likewise hardly 
necessary to state that the proceedings 
before the council were all ex parte, 
and that an information was almost 
inevitably followed by a death-w<ll'^l 
rant. It sometimes happened ei?%K 
that the zeal of the C'liincillors djSW 
stripped the industry of the coniHM 
sioners. The sentences were 
sionally in advance of the d6oll$m. 
Thus upon one occasion a man’s Cietee 
was called for trial, but before the 
investigation was commenced it was 
discovered that he had been already 
executed. A cursory examination of 
the ijapers proved, moreover, as usual, 
that the culprit had committed no 
crime. “No matter for that,” said 
Vargas, jocosely, “ if he has died inno- 
cent, it will be all the better for him 
when he takes his trial in the other 
world.” * 

But, however the councillors might 
indulge in these gentle jests among 
themselves, it was obvious that inno- 
cence was in reality impossible, accord- 
ing to the rules which had been laid 
down regarding treason. The practice 
was in accordance with the precept, 
and persons were daily executed with 
senseless pretexts, which was %)rse 
than executions with no pretexts at 
all. Thus Peter Do Wit of Amster- 
dam was beheaded#!Jbecause at one of 
the tumults in that city he had per- 
suaded a rioter tvot to fire upon a 
magistrate. This was taken as snfifi- 
cient proof that he was a man in a\i- 
thority among the rebels, and he was 
accordingly put to death.'* Madame 
Juriaen, who, in 1566, had struck with 
her slipper a little wooden image of 
the Virgin, ij^ether with her maid- 

1 Hoofd, Ih'iiixidt, Bor, Gaohard, dbi 
•np. 

* Brandt, I. 41)4. Hoofd, v. 1»1, 

• HxdU, V. 183. Braud^ i. 488, 


servant, who had witnessed without 
denouncing the crime, were both 
drowned by the hangman in a hogs- 
head jdaced on the scaffold.^ 

Death, even, did not in all cases 
place a criminal beyond the reach of 
the executioner. Egbert Meynartzoon, 
a m.an of high official rank, bad been 
condemned, together with two col- 
leagues, on an accusation of collecting 
money in a Lutheran church. He 
died in prison of dropsjjr. The sherifT 
was indignant with i^e physician, bo- 
pattse, in spit*’ of cofdklland strengtU- 
f-rop- Ti I -t ionst, '^Culprit ‘ had 

jHgped tlu-Miigli hk^ngers beforb he 
“iyr'felt thn-'c of ' ftngm Ho 
wh«>'di.-d hiiii'^-'lf thS body 

on a chair, and halving the dead man 
beheadd® in company with Ida col- 
leagues.® 

'Thus the whole country became a 
charnel-housfc'^ ' the death-bell tolled 
hourly in every village; not a family 
but Was called to mourn for its dearest 
relatives, While the survivors stalked 
listlessly about, the ghosts of their for- 
mer selves, among the wrecks of their 
former homes. The spirit of the no- 
tion, within a few months after the 
arrival of Alva, seeemed hopelessly 
broken. The blood of its best and 
bravest had already stained the scaf- 
fold ; the men to whom it had been 
accustomed to look for guidance and 
protection, were dead, in prison, or in 
exile. Submission had ceased to be 
of any avail, flight was impossible, and 
the spirit of vengeance had alighted 
at every fireside. The mourners went 
daily about the streets, for there Was 
hardly a house which had not bebft 
made desolate. The scaffolds, the 
gallows, the funeral piles, which 
been sufficient in ordinary times, 
nished now an entirely inadequate? fc* 
chinery for the incessant execU^^s. 
Colunms and stakes in every syet, 
the door-posts of private houses/’ the 
fences in the fields, were laden with 
human carcasses, strangled, burned, 
beheaded. The orchards in the coun- 

* Brandt, 1. 488. Read, 48 Hist, des 
Martyrs, 449. r ' 

» Brandt, 488. Read, 60, 6. Hoofd, ▼. 
181, 182. 
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try bore on many a tree the hideouft 
fruit of htunan bMies.^ 

Thus the Netherlands were crushed, 
and but for the stringency of the 
tyranny which had now closed -their 
gates, would have been depopulated. 
The grass began to grow in the streets 
of those cities which had recently 
nourished so many artisans. In all 
those great manufacturing and indus- 
trial marts, where the tide of human 
life had throbbed so vigorously, there 
now reigned the silence and the darkness 
of midnight. It was at this time that 
the learned Vigliua wrote to his friend 
Hopper, that all venerated the prudence 
and gentleness of the Duke of Alva.'*^ 
Such were among the first-fruits of 
that prudence and that gentleness. 

The Duchess of Parma had been 
kept in a continued state of irritation. 
She had not ceased for many months 
to demand her release from the odious 
position of a cipher in a land where 
she had so lately been sovereign, and 
and she had at last obtained it. Philip 
transmitted his acceptance of her re- 
signation by the same courier who 
brought Alva’s commission to be Go- 
vernor-General in her plaee.^ The 
letters to the Duchess were full of 
conventional compliments for her past 
services, accompanied, however, with 
a less barren and more acceptable ac- 
knowledgment, in the shape of a life- 
income of 14,000 ducats instead of 
the 8000 hitherto enjoyed by her 
Highness.^ 

In addition to this liberal allow- 
ance, of which she was never to be 
deprived, except upon receiving full 
payment of 140,000 ducats, she was 
presented with 25,000 florins by the 
estates of Brabant, and with 80,000 by 
those of Flanders.* 

With these substantial tokens of the 
success of h4r nine years’ fatigue and 
intolerable anxiety, she at last took 
her departure from the Netherlands, 
having communicated the dissolution 
of her connexion with the provinces 
by a farewell letter to tbo estates, 

I Hoofd, iv. 163. 

> Vigl. ad Hopp. Bp., xlvi. 451. 

» Oorrespondance do Philippe II., t 668, 
662, 680, etc. * Ibid., 638. fttrada, 1. 805. 

» See It in Bor. iv. 18C, 187. 


dated 0th December 1567.® Within 
a few weeks afterwards, escorted by 
the Duke of Alva across the frontier 
of Brabant, attended by a consider- 
able deputation of Flemish nobility 
into Germany, and accompanied to 
her journey’s end at Parma -by the 
Count and Countess of Mansfeld, she 
Anally closed her eventful career in the 
Netherlands.^ 

The horrors of the succeeding ad- 
ministration proved beneficial to her 
reputation. Upon the dark ground of 
succeeding years the lines which re- 
corded her history seemed written with 
letters of light. Yet her conduct in 
the Netherlands oilers but few points 
for approbation, and many for indig- 
nant censure. That she was not en- 
tirely destitute of feminine softness 
and sentiments of bounty, her parting 
despatch to her brother proved. In 
that letter she recommended to him a 
course of clemency and forgiveness, 
and reminded him tliat the nearer 
kings approached to God in station^ 
the more they should endeavour to 
imitate Him in his attributes of be- 
nignity,® But the language of this 
farewell was more tender than had 
been the spirit of her government. 
One looks in vain, too, through the 
general atmosphere of kindness which 
pervades the epistle, for a special ru- 
commendation of those distinguished 
and doomed seigniors, whose attach- 
ment to her person and whose chival- 
rous and conscientious endeavours to 
fulfil her own orders, had placed them 
upon the edge of that precipice from 
which they were shortly to be hurled, 
The men who had restrained her from 
covering hei-self with disgrace by a 
precipitate retreat from the post of 
danger, and who had imperilled their 
lives by obedience to her express in- 
structions, had been long languishing 
in solitary confinement, never to bo 
terminated except by a traitor's death 
— ^yet we search in vain for a kind 
word in their behalf. 

Meantime the second civil war in 
~YVigl.^ ad Hopp., Ep. xlv. Corroapon- 
danoe de Philippe II., ii. 715. 

T Vigl. ad Hopp. xiv. xlvi. Strada, i 
805, 806. 

» Corrospondanoo de Philippe U., 687. 
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France had broken out. The hollow 
truce by which the Guise party and 
the Huguenots had partly pretended 
to deceive each other was hastened to 
its end, among other causes, by the 
march of Alva to the Netherlands. 
The Huguenots had taken alarm, for 
they recognised the fellowship which 
united their foes in all countries 
against the Reformation, and Cond<5 
and Coligny knew too well that the 
s<‘une influence which had brought 
Alva to Brussels would soon creatfr^ 
extenn mating anny against theii^i|Lj 
lowers. Hostilities were resU!l|^j^< 
with more bitterness than ever. ' 

battle of St Denis — fierce, fatal, but 
indecisive — was fought. The octoge- 

narian hero, Montmorency, fighting 
like a foot soldier, refusing to yield 
his sword, and replying to the respect- 
ful solicitations of his nearest enemy 
hy dashing hia teeth down his throat 
with the butt-end of his pistol, the 
hero of so many battles, whose defeat 
at St Quentin had been the fatal 
point in his carreer, had died at last 
in his armour, bravely but not glori- 
ously, in conflict with his own country- 
men, led by his own heroic nephew.* 
The military control of the Catholic 
party was completely in the hand of 
the Guises ; the Chancellor de I’Hopi- 
tal had abandoned the court after a 
last and futile effort to reconcile con- 
tending factions, which no human 
power could unite ; the Huguenoti^ 
had possessed themselves of RocheHji^ 
and of other strong places, and, under 
the guidance of adroit statesmen and 
accomplished generals, were pressing 
the Most Christian Monarch hard in 
the very heart of liis kingdom.^ 

As early as the middle of Octo- 
ber, while still in Antwerp, Alva had 
received several secret agents of 
the French monarch, then closely 
beleaguered in his capital. Cardi- 
nal Lorraine offered to place several 
strong places of France in the hands 
of the Spaniard, and Alva had 
written to Philip that he was disposed 


> Do Thou, 374, et seq., liv. xli. t v. 

• Ibid., 378. 

* Correspondance de Philippe 11., i W8, 
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to accept the offer, and to render the 
service. The places thus held would 
be a guarantee for his expenses, lie 
said, while in case King Charles and 
his brother should die, “ their posses- 
sion wovdd enable Philip to assert hia 
own claim to the French crown in 
right of his wife, the Salic law heiiuj 
merely a jileasantry'* '^ 

The Queen Dowager, adopting now 
a very different tone from that which 
characterised her conversation at the 
Bayonne intciwiew, wrote to Alva, that 
if, for want of two thousand Spanish 
musketeers, which slie requested him 
to furnish, she should he obliged 
to succumb, , she chose to discul- 
pate herself in advance before God 
and Christian princes for the peace 
which she should be obliged . to 
make.* The Duke wrote to her in 
reply, that it was much better to have 
a kingdom ruined iu preserving it for 
God and the king hy war, than to have 
it kept entire without war, to the pro- 
fit of the devil and of his followers.’’ 
He was also reported on another occa* 
tion to have reminded her of the 
Spanish proverb — that the head of one 
salmon is worth those of a hundred 
frogs.* The hint, if it wore really 
given, was certainly destined to be 
acted upon. 

The Duke not only furnished Catha- 
rine with advice, but with the mus- 
keteers which she had solicited. Two 
thousand foot and fifteen hundred 
horse^under the Count of Aremberg, 
attended by a choice band of the 
Catholic nobility of the Netherlaiide, 
had joined the royal camp at Paris 
before the eiul of the year, to take 
their part in the brief hostilities by 
which the second treacherous peace 
was to be preceded.^ 

Meantime, Alva was not unmindful 
of the businosB which had served as a 
pretext in the arrest of the two Counts. 
The fortifications of the principa* 
cities were pushed on with great rapi- 
dity. The memorable citadel of Anfc- 
weiT)# in particular, had already been 

I * Ibid.,i.€«4. » Ibid., i. 600. 

! • De Tbou, t. llv. xliv, 616. Hug. Grot 

Anna!, lib. ii. 40. Bor, iv. 219. 

» Ibid., Iv. 210. 
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commenced in October under the 
Buperintendence of the celebrated en- 
gineers, Pacheco and Gabriel do Cer- 
belloni.^ In a few months it was 
completed, at a cost of one million four 
hundred thousand florins, of which 
sum the citizens, in spite of their re- 
monstrances, were compelled to con- 
tribute more than one quarter. The 
sum of four hundred thousand florins 
was forced from the burghers by a tax 
upon all hereditary property within 
the municipality.^ Two thousand 
workmen were employed daily in the 
consLruction of this important fortress, 
which was erected, as its position most 
plainly manifested, not to protect, but 
to control the commercial capital of 
the provinces. It stood at the edge of 
the city, only separated from its walls 
by an open esplanade. It was the 
moat perfect pentagon in Europe,-^ 
having ono of its sides resting on the 
Schel<l, two tiirned towards the city, 
and two towards the open country. 
Five bastions, with walls of hammered 
stone, connected by curtains of turf 
and masonry, surrounded by walls 
measuring a league in circumference, 
and by an outer moat fed by the 


Scheld, enclosefl a spacious eticiente, 
where a little church with many small 
lodging-houses, shaded by trees and 
shrubbery, nestled among the brist- 
ling artillery, as if to mimic the appear- 
ance of a peaceful and pastoral vilJUkge. 
To four of the five bastions, tlieCaptain- 
General, with characteristic ostenta- 
tion, gave liis own names and titles. 
One was called the Duke, the second 
Ferdinando, a third Toledo, a fourth 
Alva, while the fifth was baptized with 
the name of the ill-fated engineer, 
Pacheco. The water-gate was deco- 
rated with the escutcheon of Alva, 
surrounded by his Golden Fleece 
collar, with its pendant Lamb of 
God ; a symbol of blasphemous irony, 
which still remains upon the for- 
tress, to recall the image of the 
tyrant and murderer. Each bastion 
was honey-combed with casemates and 
subterranean store-houses, and callable 
of containing within its bowels avast 
supply of provisions, munitions, ami 
soldiers. Such was the celebrated 
citadel built to tame the turbu- 
lent spirit of Antwerp, at tlio cost of 
those whom it was to terrify and to 
insult,' 
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Late in October, tbe Duke of Alva 
made his triumphant entry into the 
new fortress. During his absence, 
which was to continue during the re- 
mainder of the year, he had ordere<l 
the Secretary Courteville iiid’^'-the 
Councillor del Rio to suporinteffd the 
commission, which was then actually 
engaged in collecting materials for the 
prosecutions to be instituted against 
the Prince of Orange and the other 
nobles who had abandoned the country.^ 
Accordingly, soon after his return, on 
the lOtli of January 1.5G8, the Prince, 
Ills brother Louis of Nassau, his 
brotlier-in-law. Count Van den Berg, 
the Count Hoogstraaten, tho Count 
Culemburg, and tbe Baron Montigny, 
were summoned in the name of Alva 
to appear before the Blood-Council, 
within thrice fourteen days from the 
date of tho proclamation, under pain 
of perpetual banishment with confis- 
cation of their estates.** It is needless 
to say that these seigniors did not 
obey the summons. They knew full 
well that their obedience would be 
rewarded only by death. 

Tho chjw^es against the Prince of 
Orange, w^h were drawn up in ten 
articles, stB^^d chiefly and briefly, that 
he had be®, and was, the heacl and 
front of thi* rebellion ; that as S 0 Qjj^|S 
his Majesty had left the NetherlHI®', 
he had begun his machinations to 
make himself master of the country, 
and to expel his sovereign by force, if 
he should attjpmpt to return to the 
provinces; that he had seduced his 
Majesty’s subjects by false pretences 
that the Spanish Inquisition was about 
to be introduced; that he had been 
the secret encourager and director of 
Broderode and the confederated nobles; 
and that when sent to Antwerp, in the 
name of the Regent, to put down the 
rebellion, he had encouraged heresy 

1 Gachard. Notice, etc,, 10. 11, 

’ > Bor, Iv. 220, 221, 222. Metoren, 60. V. 
d. Vynckt, li. 77. 


and accorded freedom of religion to 
the Reformers.** 

The articles against Hoogstraaten 
and the other gentlemen were of 
similar tenor. It certainly was not a 
slender proofW the calm COToritery of 
the government thus to see 
pri^clamation chamng it as a crfSlO 
upon Orange that ^ had inveigled tK^ 
li<%i^int0 revolt b ji* a false assertion 
thaf^e Inquisition was about to be 
estiibliShed, when fetters from the 
Duke to Philip, and from Granvelle to 
Philip, dated Afpon nearly the same 
day, advised thelmi^^iate restorafioii 
of the In^piisMbft aTsoon as an ade- 
quate number of executions bad paved 
tlie way for the measure."* It was 
also a sufficient indication of a reckless 
despotism, that while the Duchess, 
who had made the memorable Accord 
with the Religionists, received a flatter- 
ing letter of thanks and a farewell 
pension of fourteen thousand ducats 
yearly, those who, by her orders, had 
acted upon tliat treaty as the basis of 
their negotiations, were summoned to 
l.ay down their heads upon the block. 

The Prince replied to this summons 
by a brief and somewhat contemptuous 
plea to the jurisdiction. As a Knight 
of the Fleece, as a member of the 
Germanic Empire, as a sovorei^ 
prince in France, as a citizen of this 
Netherlands, he rejected the authority 
of Alva and of his self-constituted 
tribunal. His innocence he was will- 
iiig to establish before competent 
courts and righteous judges. As a 
Knight of tho Fleece, he said he could 
>e tried only by his peers, tbe brethren 
of the order, and, for that pinpose, he 
could be summoned only by the King 
as Head of the Chapter, with the sanc- 
tion of at least six of his fellow-knights. 
In conclusion, he offered to appear be- 
fore his Imperial Majesty, the Electors, 

• See the document condensed In Bcr, ttbl 
■upra. 
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and other members of the Empire, or 
before the Knights of the Golden 
Fleece. In the latter case, he claimed 
the right, under the statutes of that 
order, to bo placed while the trial was 
pending, not in a solitary prison, as 
had been the fate of Egmont and 
Horn, but under the friendly charge 
and protection of the brethren thein- 
Belves. The letter was addressed to 
tlie procurator-general, and a duplicate 
forwarded to the Duke.^ 

From the general tenor of the docu- 
ment, it is obvious both that the 
Prince was not yet ready to throw 
down the gauntlet to his sovereign, 
nor to proclaim his adhesion to the 
new religion. On dop.arting from the 
Kcthevlands in the spring, he had said 
openly that he was still in possession 
of sixty thousand florhis yearly, and 
that he should commence no hostilities 
against Philip, so long as he did not 
disturb him in his honour or his 
estates.® 

His character had, however, already 
been attacked, Ill's pr- 'i-crly threatened 
with confiscation. His ot-.-i-f tie.s of 
family were now to be severed by the 
hand of the tyrant. His eldest child, 
the Count de Buren, torn from hia 
protection, was to be carried into in- 
tlefiiiito captivity in a foreign land. 
It was a remarkable oversight, for a 
person of his sagacity, that, upon his 
(jwn departure from the provinces, he 
should leave his son, then a boy of 
thirteen years, to pursue hia studies 
at the college of Louvain. Thus ex- 
posed to the power of the government, 
ho was soon seized as a hostage for the 
good behaviour of the father. Gran- 
Vj^lle appears to have been the first to 
recommend the step in a secret letter 
to Philip, 3 but Alva scarcely needed 
prompting. Accordingly, upon tlie 
13th of February 1668^ the Duke sent 
fho Sei^ior de Chassy to Louvain, 
attended by four ofiicers and by twelve 
archers. He was furnished with a 
letter to the Count de Buren, in which 
that young nobleman was requested 
to place implicit confidence in the 

\ See the letter in Bor, iv. 222, 223, 224. 

* Reidani, i. 5. 

• OonreBtxmdazice de Philippe II., i. 701. 


bearer of the despatch, and was in< 
formed that the desire which his 
Majesty had to see him educated for 
his service, was the cause of the com- 
munication which tlie Seignior de 
Chassy was about to make.'* 

That gentleman was, moreover, mi- 
nutely instructed as to his method of 
proceeding in this memorable case of 
kidnapping. Ho was to present the 
letter to the young Count in presence 
of his tutor. He was to invito him to 
Spain in the name of his IMajesty. He 
was to assure him that his Jlajesty’s 
commands were solely with a view to 
hi.s own good, and that he was not 
commissioned to arrest, but only to 
escort him. Ho was to allow the 
Count to be accompanied only by two 
valets, two pages, a cook, and a keojior 
of accounts. He w;is, however, to in- 
duce his tutor to accompany him, at 
lea.Ht, to iho Spanish frontier. He was 
to arrange that the second day aft(;r his 
arrival at Louvain, the Count should 
set out for Antwerp, where lie was to 
lodge with Count Lodron, after wliirh 
they were to proceed to Flushing, 
whence they were to embark for Spain. 
At that city he was to deliver the 
young Prince to the person whom he 
would find there, commissioned for 
that purpose by the Duke. As soon 
as he had made the first proposition at 
Louvain to the Count, ho was, with 
the assistance of his retinue, to keep 
the most stiict watch over him day 
and night, but without allowing the 
supervision to be perceived.** 

The plan was carried out admirably. 
It was fortunate, however, for the kid- 
nappers, that the young Prince proved 
favourably dispos^ to the plan. Ho 
accepted the invitation of his captors 
with alacrity. He even wrote to thank 
the governor for his friendly offices in 
his behalf.® He received with boyish 
gratification the festivities with which 
Lodron enlivened his brief sojourn at 
Antwerp, and he set forth without re- 
luctance for that gloomy and terrible 
land of Spain, whence so rarely a Flo- 
mish traveller had returned.^ A change- 

* Ibid., il. 730. 

• Ibid., li. 729. • Ibid., il. 784. 

> Ibid., il. 729, 730, 733, 784, 738, 787.- 
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ling, u it were, from hia cradle, he 
seemed completely transformed by his 
Spanish tuition, for he was educated 
and not sacrificed by Philip. When 
he returned to the Netherlands, after 
a twenty years' residence in Spain, it 
was difficult to detect in his gloomy 
brow, saturnine character, and Jesuiti- 
cal habits, a trace of the generous spirit 
which characterised that race of heroes, 
the house of Orange-Nassau. 

Philip had expressed somer^OS^ioty 
03 to the consequences of this iSSq^ure 
upon the governments of Germany.^ 
Alva, however, reassured his sovereign 
upon that point, by reason of the ex- 
treme docility of the captive, and the 
quiet manner in which the arrest had 
been conducted. At that particular 
juncture, moreover, it would have been 
difficult for the government of the Ne- 
therlands to excite surprise anywhere, 
except by an act of clemency. The 
president and the deputation of pro- 
fessors from the university of Louvain 
waited upon Vargas, by whom, as act- 
ing president of the Blood-Council, the 
arrest had nominally been made, with 
a remonstrance that the measure was 
in gross violation of their statutes and 
])rivileges. That personage, however, 
with his usual contempt both for law 
and Latin, answered brutally, ^^Noii 
ciiramus veatros privilegioa," and with 
this memorable answer, abruptly closed 
his interview with the trembling pe- 
dants.* 

Petitions now poured into the coun- 
cil from all quarters, abject recanta- 
tions from terror-stricken mumcipali- 
tics, humble intercessions in bjBjdf of 
doomed and imprisoned victimW^ To 
a deputation of the m.agistracy of Ant- 
werp, who came with a prayer for 
mercy in behalf of some of their most 
distinguished fellow-citizens, then in 
prison, the Duke gave a passionate and 
ferocious reply. He expressed his won- 
der that the citizens of Antwerp, that 
hotbed of treason, should dare to ap- 
proach him in behalf of traitors and 
^jcetics. Let them look to it in future, 
jjO&para Strada, i. 811, .S12. Hoofd, iv. 152? 
JWmdt, i. 468. Bor, iv. 222. V. d. Vynckt, 
08 . 

d Correspondanoe de Philippe II., i. 73!L 
■ Bor, iv. 222. V. d. Vynckt, U. 98. 


he continued, or he would hang every 
man m the whole city, to set an exam- 
ple to the rest cf the country; for hia 
Majesty would rather the whole land 
should become an uninhabited wilder- 
ness, than that a single dissenter shpuld 
exist within its territory.* 

Events now marched with rapidity. 
The monarch seemed disposed literally 
to execute the threat of his viceroy. 
Early in the year, the most sublimes 
sentence of death was promulgated 
which has ever been pronounced since 
the creartion of the world. The Roman 
tyrant wished that hia enemies’ heads 
were all upon a single neck, that he 
might strike them off at a blow ; the 
Iiyquisition assisted Philip to place the 
lieads of all his Nctherland subjects 
upon a single neck for the same fell 
purpose. Upon the 16th Februai’y 
1568, a sentence of the Holy Office 
condemned all the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands to death as h(3retic8. From 
this universal doom only a few jicrsonn, 
especially named ^ were excepted.'* A 
proclamation of the King, dated ten 
days later, confirmed this decree of tlni 
Inquisition, and ordered it to be carried 
into instant execution, without regard 
to age, sex, or condition.® This is pro- 
bably the most concise death-warrant 
that was ever framed. Three millions 
of people, men, women, and children, 
were sentenced to the scaffold in three 
lines ; and, as it was well known that 
these were not harmless thunders, like 
some bulls of the Vatican, but seriou.s 
and practical measures, which were to 
be enforced, the horror which they 
produced may be easily imagined. It 
was hardly the purpose of government 
to compel the absolute completion of 
the wholesale plan in all its length and . 
breadth, yet in the horrible times upon 
which they had fallen, the N etherlanders 
might be excused for beKeving that no 
measure was too monstrous to be fid- 
filled. At any rate, it was certain that 
when all were condemned, any migkt 
at a moment’s warning be carried to 
the scaffold, and this was precisely the 

• Hoofd, iv. 15T. Bor, iv. 216, 216, 217. 

« Bor, iv. 226. Hoofd, iv. 158. Meteren, 
49. 

* Bor, Hoofd, Metoren, ubl sup. 
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course adopted by the authorities. Un- 
der this universal decree the industry 
of the Blood-Council might now seem 
Bupei’fluous. Why should not these 
mock prosecutions be dispensed with 
against individuals, now that a common 
sentence had swrallowed the whole po- 
})iilation in one vast gi’ave ? Yet it may 
be supposed that if the exertions of the 
commissioners and councillors soi-ved 
no other purpose, they at least fur- 
nished the govemmeiil with valuable 
evidence as to the relative wealth and 
other circumstances of the individual 
victims. The leading thought of the 
government being, that persecution, 
judiciously managed, might fructify 
into a golden harvest,^ it was still de- 
sirable to persevero in the cause in 
which already such bloody progress had 
been made. 

And under this new decree, the exe- 
cutions certainly did not slacken. Men 
in the highest and the humblest posi- 
tions were daily and hourly drugged to 
the stake. Alva, in a single letter to 
riiilip, coolly Pfiim.'ited the nninl-crof 
oxi'Liitii'iis w liii.li wer«-t-i take pl.M I- im- 
mediately after the expiration of holy 
week, ** at eight hundred heads*' ‘ 
Many a citizen, convicted of a hun- 
dred thousand florins and of no other 
crime, saw himself suddenly tied to a 
horse’s tail, with his hands fastened 
behind him, and so dragged to the 
gallows.^ But although wealth was an 
unpardonable sin, poverty proved rarely 
a protection. Reasons sufficient could 
always be found for dooming the starve- 
ling labourer as well aa the opulent 
burgher. To avoid the disturbances 
created in the streets by the frequent 
harangues or exhortations addressed to 
the bystanders by the victims on their 
way to the scaffold, a new gag was in- 
vented. The tongue of each prisoner 
was Bcrewed’into an iron ring, and then 
seared with a hot iron. The swelling 
and inflammation which were the im- 
mediate result, prevented the tongue 
from slipping through the ring, and of 

' Hem (deu Koniiig) opvullend© met de 
hoope van een ander Indie in 'taenslaon der 
verbenrdo goederen opgodaen to hebben; 
hoowel ’t ne^ns 200 breodt uitviel — Brandt, 
i. 475. Batavishd Aroadia> 577. Metoren, 
60 ^ et mult, ta 


course effectually precluded all possi- 
bility of speech.'^ 

Although the minds of men wore 
not yet prepared for concentrated re- 
volt against the tyranny under which 
they were languishing, it was not pos- 
sible to suppress all sentiments of hu- 
manity, and to tread out every spark 
of natural indignation. Unfortunately, 
in the bewilderment and misery of this 
people, the first development of a for- 
cible and organised resistance was of 
depraved and malignant cliaracter. Ex- 
tensive bands of marauders and high- 
way robbers sprang into existence, who 
called themselves the Wild Beggars,® 
and who, wearing the mask and the 
symbols of a revolutionary faction, 
committed great excesses in many 
parts of the coimtry, robbing, plunder- 
ing, and murdering. Their principal 
wrath was exercised against religious 
houses and i>orsons. Many monasteries 
were robbed, many clerical persons 
maimed and maltreated. It became a 
habit to deprive priests of their noses 
or ears, and to tie them to the tails of 
horses.^ This was the work of ruffian 
gangs, whose very existence was en- 
gendered out of the social and moral 
putrescence to which the country was 
reduced and who were willing to profit 
by the deep and universal hatred 
which was felt against Catholics and 
monks. An edict thundered forth by 
Alva,^ authorising jwnd commanding all 
persons to slay the wild beggars at 
sight, without trial or hangman, was of 
comparatively slight avail. An anned 
force of veterans actively scouring the 
country was more successful, and the 
freebooters were, for a time, sup- 
pressed.® 

Meantime the Coimts Egmont and 
Horn had been kept in rigorous con- 
finement at Ghent. Not a warrant 
had been read or drawn up for their 
arrest. Not a single preliminaiy in- 
vestigation, not the shadow of an in- 
formation, had preceded the long im- 
prisonment of two men so elevated in 

• Corrospoijdaiice de Philippe II.. i. 754, 

• Mcteren, 60. 

• Ibid,, 64. Hoofd, ▼. 173. 

• Bor, iv, 224. Hoofd. • Bor, iv. 224. 
f Dated «7th Mamb 1658. Bor, iv. 226. 

• Ibid, 
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rank, so distinguished in the public 
service.^ After the expiration of two 
months, however, the Duke conde- 
scended to commence a mock process 
against them. The councillors ap- 
pointed to this work were Vargas and 
Del Rio, assisted "by Secretary Praets. 
These persons visited the Admiral on 
the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 17th of 
Kovember, and Count Egmont on the 
12th, 13th, 14th, and lOth of the same 
month ; requiring them to respond to 
a long, confused, and mmbling collec- 
tion of interrogatoriea.^ They were 
obliged to render these replies in prison, 
unassisted by any advocates, on penalty 
of being condemned </f 
The questions, awkwardly drawn up as 
they seemed, w'cre yet tortuously and 
cunningly arranged with a view of en- 
trapping the prisoners into self-contra- 
diction. After this work had been com- 
pleted, all the papers by which they in- 
tended to justify their answers wore 
taken away from them.** Previously, too, 
their houses and those of their secreta- 
ries, Bakkerzcel and Alonzo de la Loo, 
liad been thoroughly ransacked, and 
every letter fuid document which could 
be h.iiind placed in the hands of govem- 
lufut. ll.iUkcizeel, njoixovcr, as al- 
ready stated, had been repeatedly 
placed upon the rack, for the purpose 
of extorting confessions which might 
implicate his master. TTiese prelimi- 
naries aitd precautionary steps having 
been taken, the Counts had again been 
left to their solitude for two months 
longer. On the 10th January, #ach 
was furnished with a cojay of the de- 
clarations or accusations filed against 
him by the procurator-general. To 
these documents, drawn up respectively 
in sixty-three, and in ninety articles,® 
they were required, within five days' 
time, without the assistance of an ad- 
vocate, and without consultation with 

* La Dtduction do I’Innocouco du Comto 
de Homes, a.d.- 1508, etc., 85, 86. Bor, iv. 
195. 

3 Bor, iv. 190, 

® La Deduction, etc., 86, 37. 

* Ibid., 39. 

* iFoppeuB, Supp. k I'Hist. de S trade, etc., 
L 24-63. 

* Bor, iv. 195. La Dfiduction, etc., 89- 

41 . 

M Ibid. La DIduction, etc., 45, 46, 


any humSn being, to deliver a written 
answer, on pain, as before, of being 
proceeded against and condemned by 
default.^ 

This order was obeyed within nearly 
the i>rescribed pcri-“>d. arid here,' it nny 
bo said, their uwn j.ai tjjcip.ilii'ii in their 
trial ceased ; while the rest of the pro- 
ceeilin^ were buried in the deep 
bosom of the Blood-Coimoil. After 
their answers had boon delivered, and 
not till then, the prisoners were, by an 
additional mockery, permitted to em- 
ploy advocates.^ The.so advocates, 
however, were allowed only occasional 
interviews with their clients, and al- 
ways in presence of certain per- 
sons, ellfpeciaUy deputed for that pur- 
pose by the Duke.® They were also 
allowed commissioners to collect evi- 
dence and take deposition!; but before 
the witnesses were ready^ a puqaoscly 
premature day, 8th of Hay, was fixed 
upon for declaring the case closed, and 
nob a single tittle of their evidence, 
personal or docnmeiitj^y, was ad- 
mitted.^ Their advocates petitioned 
for an exhibition of the evidence jjre- 
pai'ed by government, and were 
Lised.^® Thus, they were forbidden to 
use the testimony in their favour, 
while that which was to be employed 
against them was kept secret. Finally, 
the proceedings wore formally con- 
cluded on the Ist of Jime, and the 
papers laid before the Duke.^^ The 
mass of matter relating to these two 
monster processes was declared, three 
afterwards, to have been examined 
— a physical impossibility in itself*^ — 
and judgment was pronoimced upon 
the 4th of June. This issue was preci- 
pitated by the campaign of Louis 
Nassau in Friesland, forming a series 
of important events which it will bo 
soon our duty to describe. It is pro- 
viously necessary, however, to add a 

^ La Deduction, etc., 42, 43. Compare 
Vigl. ad Hopp, Ep., 44 and 45. 

8 La Deduction do riuuocence, etc. 42. 
43. 

® La Deduction, etc., 43, 44. In the case 
of Egmont. he was declared ** oxdus efc de- 
bati6," and thereforo deprived of all right to 
make defence, on the 14tb May.— V. Bupp. 
to Strado, i, 1C2, 193. Appointment of Alva. 

La Deduction, etc., 43, 
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few words in elucidation of the two jurisdiction valid. The leading Knights 
mock trials which have been thus of the Fleece, Mansfeld, whose loyalty 
briefly sketched, was unquestioned, and Hoogstraaten, 

The proceedings had been carried although himself an outlaw, called 
on, from^ first to last, under protest upon the King of Spain to protect the 
by the prisoners, under a threat of con- statutes of the illustrious order of 
tiimacy on the part of the government.^ which he was the chief.® The estates 
Apart from to totally irresponsible of Brabant, upon the petition of Sabina, 
and illegal character of the tribunal Countess Egmont, that they would 
before which they were summoned — take to heart the privileges of the pro- 
the Blood-Council being a private in- vince, so that her husband might enjoy 
stitutiou of Alva’s, without pretext or that protection of which the meanest 
commission — these nobles acknow- citizen in the laud could not be justly 
lodged the jurisdiction of but three deprived, addressed a feeble and trom- 
coui-ts. bling protest to Alva, and enclosed to 

As Knights of the Golden Fleece, him the lady’s petition.® The Em- 
both claimed the privilege of that peror, on behalf of Count Horn, wrote 
order to be tried by its statutes. As a personally to Philip, to claim for him 
citizen and noble of Brabant, Egmont a trial before the members of the 
claimed the protection of the Joyeuso realm,'^ 

Entrde,” a constitution which had been It was all in vain. The conduct of 
sworn to by Philip and his ancestors, Philip and his Viceroy coincided in 
and by Philip more amply than by all spirit with the honest brutality of 
his ancestors. As a member and Count Vargas. ** Non curamus vestros pr'm- 
of the Holy Roman Empire, the Ad- Icgiosf summed up the whole of the 
miral claimed to be tried by his peers, proceed iugs. Non curamm veatroa p)rv 
the electors and princes of the realm.^ rii\tj!>jd Lad boc-n the unanswerable re- 
The Countess Egmont, since her bus- ply to every constitutional argument 
band’s arrest, and the confiscation of which had been made against tyranny 
his estates before judgment, had been since Philip mounted his father’s 
reduced to a life of poverty as well as throne. It was now the only re- 
agony. With her eleven children, all spouse deemed necessary to the crowd 
of tender age, she had taken refuge in of petitions in favour of the Counts, 
a convent. Frantic with despair, more whether they proceeded from sources 
utterly desolate, and more deeply humble or august. Personally, the 
>vronged than high-bom lady had ever King remained silent as tho grave. In 
been before, she left no stone unturned writing to the Jiuke of Alva, he ol> 
to save husband ,from his fate, or at served, that “ tho Emperor, the Dukes 
least to obtain for him an impartial of Bavaria and Lorraine, the Duches.s 
and competent tribunal. She addressed and the Duchess-Dowager, had written 
the Duke of Alva, the King, the Era- to him many times, and in the most 
peror, her brother the Elector Palatine, pressing manner, in favour of the 
and rnany leading Knights of the Counts Horn and Egmont.” He added. 
Fleece.® The Countess Dowager of that he had made ii.> t-ply to them, 
Horn, both whose sons now lay in the nor to other Knights of the Fleece 
jaws of death, occupied herself also who had implored him to respect the 
with the most moving appeals to the statutes of the order, and ho begged 
same high personages.* No pains were Alva “ to hasten the process as fast as 
Spared* to make the triple plea to the possible.” To an earnest autograph 

^ La Dgduction, etc., 40, 41, de VInnoconco, etc., 609. It is dated 20th 

■ Bo^ iv. 195. October 1667. Tho Emperor claims for tho 

* Ibid, iv. 188, 189, 190. Admiral, as member of the Empire, a trial 

■ La DSduotion, etc,, 605-642. Bor, ubi before the electors and princes of the holy 

sup. • La Dfeductien, etc., ubi sup. re;dm, speaks of hia distinguished services, 

• Bor, iv, 189. Foppens, Bupp. d© Strada, and implores hia release from a confinement 

<»the reasons for winch ar© entirely ooh- 
7 Th© lettei' ii published in the DdduoUon ccaled and unknown,*' 
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letter, in which the Emperor, on the Doctor Viglius found an opportunity 
2d of March 1568, made a last effort to make himself very useful Alva 
to save the illustrious prisoners, he re- had been turning aver the laws and 
plied, that '' the whole world would regulations of the order, but could find 
at last approve his conduct, but that, no loophole. The President, however, 
at any rate, he would not act differ- came to his re-scue, and amaounced it 
ontly, even if he should risk the loss as his legal opinion that the Governor 
of the provinces, and if the sky shovld need concern himself no further on 
fall on his hcad."^ the subject, and that the code of the 

But little heed was paid to the re- Fleece offeretl no legal impediment to 
monstrances in behalf of the imperial the process.® Alva immediately wrote 
courts, or the privileges of Brabant, to communicate this opinion to Philip, 
These were but cobweb impediments adding, with great satisfaction, that he 
which, indeed, had long been brushed should immediately make it known to 
away. President Viglius was even pa- the brethren of the order, a step which 
thetic on the subject of Madame lilg- was the more necessary because Eg- 
mont’s petition to the Council of Bra- mont s advocate had been making 
bant. It was so bitter, he said, that great trouble with these privileges, 
the Duke was slightly annoyed, and and had been protesting at every step 
took it ill that the royal servants in of the proceedings.® In^hat manner 
that council should have iiis Majesty’s the learned Presiden|f -argued these 
interests so little at heart. ^ It seemed troublesome statutes out of the way, 
indecent in the eyes of the excellent has nowhere appeared; but he com- 
Frisian, that a wife pleading for her pletely reinstated himself in favour, 
husband, a mother for her eleven and the King wrote to thank him for 
children, so soon to be fatherless, hia legal exertions, 
should indulge in strong language ! It was now boldly declared that the 

The statutes of the Fleece were ob- statutes of the Fleece did not extend 
Btacles somewhat more serious. As, to such crimes as those with which 
however, Alva had come to the Kcther- the prisoners were charged. Alva, 
lands ® pledged to accomplish the de- moreover, received an especial patent, 
struction of these two nobles, as soon ante-dated eight or nine months, by 
as he should lay his hands upon them, which Philip empowered him to pro- 
it was only a question of form, and ceed against all persons implicated in 
oven that question was, after a little the troubles, and particularly against 
reflection, unceremoniously put aside. Knights of the Golden Fleece.^ 

To the petitions in behalf of the two It is superfluous to observe that 
Counts, therefore, that they should be these were merely the arbitrary acts 
placed in the friendly keeping of the of a despot. It is hardly necessary to 
order, and bo tried by its statutes, the criticise such proceedings. The exe; 
Duke replied, peremptorily, that he . cution of the nobles had been settled 
had undertaken the cognisance of.thilfi'Ibefore Alva had left Spain. As they 
affair by commission of his Majesty, were inhabitants of a constitutional 
as sovereign of the land, not as he^ country, it was necessary to stride over 
of the Golden Fleece, that he should the constitution. As they were Knights 
carry it through as it had been com- of the Fleece, it was necessary to set 
menced, and that the Counts should aside the statutes of the order. The 
discontinue presentations of petitions Netherland constitutions seemed so 
upon this point.® entirely annihilated already, that they 

In the embarrassment created by the could hardly be considered obstacles ; 
stringent language of these statutes, but the order of the Fleece was an 

1 Correspondanc© do Philippo II,, ii, 762. * Bor, Iv. 180. La Deduction, etc., 64s;. 
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august little republic, of which Pliilip 
was the hereditary chief, of which 
emperors, kings, and great seigniors 
were tho citizens. Tyranny might be 
embarrassed by such subtle and golden 
filaments as these, even while it crashed 
through municipal charters as if they 
had been reeds and bulrushes. Never- 
theless, the King’s course was taken. 
Although the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth chapters of the order ex- 
pressly provided for the trial and pu- 
nishment of brethren who ha<l been 
guilty of rebellion, heresy, or treason,^ 
and although the eleventh chapter, 
perpetual and immutable, of additions 
to that constitution by the Emperor 
Charles,^ conferred on the order exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over all crimes what- 
ever committed by tho knights, yet it 
^va3 coolly proclaimed by Alva, that 
the crimes for which the Admiral and 
Egmout had been arrested were be- 
yond tho powers of tho tribunal. 

So much for the plea to the jurisdic- 
tiou. It is hardly woi-th while to look any 
further into proccedingswhich were ini- 
tiated and brought to a conclusion in the 
manner already narrated. Nevertheless, 
as they were called a process, a single 
glance at the interior of that mass of 
documents can hardly be superfluous. 

The declaration against Count Horn, 
upon which, supported by invisible 
witnesses, he was condemned, was in 
the nature of a narrative. It consisted 
in a rehearsal of circumstances; some 
true and some fictitious, with five in- 
ferences. These five inferences amount- 


1 Vida “R^ponso on Foi-me da Missive 
faite par Monsoigneur lo Comta do Hoch- 
strate au Prociirour-Oencral du Conseil da 
Orimo, 28th Feb. 1568,” with a latter of same 
data from that nobleman to tho Duka of 
Alva, enclosing copies of the text of all the 
Htatutes of the Golden Fleece bearing upon 
those questions, with tho addition of copious 
citations from the text of tho “ Joyeuse En- 
trfie." — Byv, Van. Auth. Btukken tot do 
Hist. Van. P. Bor, 17-32. 

* See tho text of this chapter of additions 
hi tho pamphlet above cited. Tho maimer 
of proceeding against a knight is therein 
minutely proscribed. 

His arrest required a warrant, signed by 
at loast six knights, and he was afterwards 
to be kept, not m, inriaou, but in “ the ami- 
able company of th§ said Order ” Taimablo 
compfi|[ino du dit oiwo ”)» while the process, 

According to the proper forjn, taking its 


ed to five crimes — high treason, rebel- 
lion, conspiracy, misprision of treason, 
and breach of trust. ^ Tlie proof of 
these crimes was evolved, in a dim and 
misty manner, out of a purposely con- 
fused recital. No events, however, 
were recapitulated which have not 
been described in the course of this 
history. Setting out with a general 
statement, that the Admiral, the Prince 
of Orange, Count Eginont, and other 
lords, had organised a plot to expel liia 
Majesty from the Netherlands, and to 
divide the provinces among themselves ; 
the declaration afterwards proceeded 
to particulars. Ten of its sixty-three 
articles were occupied with tho Cardi- 
nal Granvelle, who, by an absurd af- 
fectation, was never directly named, 
but called “a certain personage — a 
principal personage — a grand person- 
age, of his Majesty’s state council.”'^ 
None of the offences committed against 
him were forgotten : the llth of March 
letter, the fool’s-cap, the livery, were 
reproduced in tho most violent colours, 
and the cabal against the minister was 
quietly assumed to constitute treason 
against the monarch. 

The Admiral, it was further charged, 
had advised and consented to the fu- 
sion of the finance and privy councils 
with that of state, a measure which 
was clearly treasonable. Ho had, more- 
over, held interviews with . the Prince 
of Orange, with Egmont, and. other 
nobles, at Breda, and at Hopg&trjiaton, 
at which meetings the confederacy 
and the petition had been engendered. 

cotirse. Those details are curious. The 
cause of tho Golden Fleece is not ope of uni- 
versal interest, but the stringent and impe- 
rious character of tho statutes, which were 
thus boldly and contemptuously violated, 
seomod a baiTier which would have resisted 
even the attacks of the destroyer of the 
Brabant constitution. Philip had no more 
difficulty in violating his oath as head of tho 
Fleece than he had as Duke of Brabant. 
The charter of the "Joyouse Entrfie” and 
its annihilation deserve a memorable- place 
in the history of constitutional liberty. Tlio 
article xvii. alone, was a sufficient shield to 
protect not only a grand seignior like Bg- 
mont^ but tho humblest citizen of the pro- 
vince. — Deduction de rinnoconoe, oto., 

690. 

* La Dfiduction, etc., 72, 7.3. 

* Interrogatories of Count Horn, Ui BoVj 
iv. 190 and soq,. 
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That petition had been the cause of all 
the evils which had swept the land. 
'' It had scandalously injured the King, 
by affimiing that the inquisition was a 
tju'anny to humanity, vMcK was an in- 
faTTums and unworthy proposition” ^ 
The confedei’acy, with his knowledge 
and countenance, had enrolled 30,000 
men. He had done nothing, any more 
than Orange or Egmont, to prevent 
the presentation of the petition. In 
the consultation at the state^council 
which ensued, both he and the Prince 
were for leaving Brussels at once, while 
Count Egmont expressed an intention 
of going to Aix to drink the waters. 
Yet Count Egmont 's appearance (pro- 
ceeded this indictment against another 
individual) exhibited not a single sign of 
sickness. ® The Adm iral had, moreover, 
drunk the toast of “ Vivent Ics gueux ” 
on various occasions, at the Culemburg 
House banquet, at the private table of 
the Prince of Orange, at a supper at 
the monastery of Saint Bernard’s, at 
a dinner given by Burgomaster Straa- 
Icn. He had sanctioned the treaties 
with the rebels at Duffel, by which he 
had clearly rendered himself giiilty of 
high treason. He had held an inter- 
view with Orange, Egmont, and Hoog- 
slraaten, at Denremonde, for the trea- 
sonable purpose of arranging a levy 
of troops to prevent his Majesty's en- 
trance into the Netherlands. He had 
refused to come to Brussels at the re- 
quest of the Duchess of Parma, when 
the rebels were about to present the 
petition. He had written to tia se- 
cretary that he was thenceforth re- 
solved to serve neither King nor Kaiser, 
fle had received from one TaflSn, with 
marks of approbation, a paper, stating 
that the assembling of tlm statea-gene- 
raj was the only remedy for the troubles 
in the land. He had repeatedly affirm- 
ed that the Inquisition and edicts ought 
to be repealed. , 

On his arrival at Toumay, in August, 
1566, the people had cried ** Yivent les 
gtteuxf* a proof that he liked the cry. 

1 Charges Count Horn, art. xv, 

Bor, li^ 191.— The same words occur also in 
the efeitrges against Count Egmont. Frocks 
d’%mont, art, xh. *'Scavolr de proposer 
par Jurement que Tinquisition contient en 
■oi tjrannie impassant toute borbarie, qui 
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All his transactions at Tournay, from 
first to last, had been criminal. Ho 
bad tolerated reformed preaching, ho 
had forbidden Catholics and Protestants 
to molest each other, he had omitted 
to execute heretics, ho had allowed the 
religionists to erect an edifice for pub- 
lic worship outside the walls. He had 
said, at the house of Prince Espinoy, 
that if the King should come into the 
provinces with force, he would oppose 
him with 15,000 troops. He had said, 
if his brother Montigny should be de- 
tained in Spain, he would march to his 
rescue at the head of 50,000 men whom 
he had at his command. He had on 
various occasions declared that " men 
should live according to th^. OQU- 
Bciences” — as if divine and humai^laws 
were dead/wAi*^®^’ wildfbdtvsts, 
were to their lusts and de- 
sires. encouraged the 

rebellion u^lsSefiiclennes.^ 

Of all these cHfiaes and misdeeds the 
procurator declared himself sufficiently 
informed, and the aforesaid defendant 
entirely, commonly, and publicly de 
famed.* 

"VyherefDre, that officer terminated 
hi8‘ •declaration by claiming “thattho 
cahse should be concluded summarily, 
atid without figure or form of process; 
and that therefore, by his Excellency, 
or his sub-delegated judges, the afore- 
said defendant should be declared to 
have in diverse ways committed high 
treason, should be degraded from his 
dignities, and should be condemned to 
death, with confiscation of all his 
estates." ^ 

The Admiral thus peremptorily sum- 
moned, within five days, without assist- 
ance, without documents, and from the 
walls of a prison, to answer to theso 
charges, solus ex vmeulia causam diccre, 
undertook his task with the boldness 
of innocence.® He protested, of course, 
to the jurisdiction, and complained of 
the want of an advocate, not in order 
to excuse any weakness in his defence, 

but only any inelegance in liia 

Bont parolles iufatnes et Indignes d'etre 
penses!.”— Supp. da Strada, i. 81. 

* Charges against Count Horn, ark xSt 

» Ibid., ▼. Bor, iv. 190-105. 

«Ibid. Bor.iv. ioa. » 

* 11^. Xia Piduction, etc., 57, 681 
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ment Ho then proceeded flatly to 
deny some of the facts, to admit others, 
and to repel the whole treasonable in- 
ference.^ His answer in all essential 
respects was triumphant. Supported 
by the evidence whicli, ahas ! was not 
collected and published till after his 
death, it was impreguable. 

He denied that he had ever plotted 
•against his King, to whom he h;id ever 
been attached, but admitted that he 
bad desired the removal of Granvelle, 
to whom he had always been hostile. 
He had, however, been an open and 
avowed enemy to the Cardinal, and had 
been engaged in no secret conspiracy 
against his character, or against his 
life,^ He denied that the livery (for 
which, however, he was not responsible) 
had been intended to ridicule the Car- 
dinal, but asserted that it was intended 
to afford an example of economy to an 
extravagant nobility.^ He had me^ 
Orange and Egmont at Breda and 
Hoogstraaten, and had been glad to do 
30, for he had been long separated from 
them. These interviews, however, had 
been social, not political, for good cheer 
and merrymaking,*^ not for cotispiracy 
and treason. He had never had any 
connexion with the confederacy; he 
bad neither advised nor protected the 
petition, but, on the contrary, after 
hearing of the contemplated movement, 
had written to give notice thereof to 
the Duchess. He was in no manner 
allied with Brederode, but, on the con- 
trary, for various reasons, was not upon 
friendly terms with him.® He had not 
entered his house since his return from 
J^pain,® He had not been a party to 
the dinner at Culemburg House. Upon 
that day he had dined with the Prince 
of Orange, with whom he was lodging, 
and, after dinner, they had both gone 
togeth^rtb visit Mansfeld, who was con- 
fined wHh an mflamed eye. There they 
had rnffe-l^mont, and the three had pro- 
ceed^!^ '^ether to Culemburg House 
in bring away Hoogstraaten, 

whom coDfe&rates had compelled 

^ Answer of Count Horn to tlie charts of 
the precureur-i?6n6ral, in Bor, Iv. 106-209. 

• Ibid., 196. 197. 

* Ibid., art. V. Bor, 197. 

♦ Atuiwer oC Count Horn, art. xiU., xlv.. 


to dine with them; and also to warn 
the nobles not to commit themselves 
by extravagant and suspicious excesses. 
They had remained in the house but a 
few minutes, during which time the 
company had insisted upon their drink- 
ing a single cup to flip toast rif “ Vivent 
h rmjf.t r.” Tlioy lia>l then re- 

tip'd, taking with tlo-in Hr- gstraaten, 
and all thinking that they had rendered 
a service to the government by their 
visit, instead of having made them- 
selves liable to a charge of treason.^ 
As to the cries of Vivent Ics gueux'* 
at the tables of Orange, of the Al^bot 
of Saint Bernard, and at other places, 
those words had been uttered by sim- 
ple, harmless felloAvs; and as ho con- 
sidered the table a place of freedom, 
he had not felt himself justified in re- 
buking the manners of his associates, 
particularly in houses where he was 
himself but a guest.* As for commit- 
ting treason at the Duffel meeting, ha 
had not been there at all.^ Ho tliankod 
God that, at that epoch, ho had been 
absent from Brussels, for had ho, 
well as Orange and Egmont, been com- 
missioned by the Duchess to arrange 
those difficult matters, he should have 
considered it his duty to do as they 
did.^® He had never thought of levy- 
ing troops against his Majesty. The 
Denremondo meeting had been held to 
consult upon four subjects : the affairs 
of Tournay; the intercepted letters of 
the French Ambassador, Alava; the 
letter of Montigny, in which he warned 
his brother of the evil impression which 
the Netherland matters were making 
in Spain; and the affairs of Antwerp, 
from which city the Prince of Orange 
found it necessary at that moment to 
withdraw.^^ With regard to his absence 
from Brussels, he stated that he had 
kept away from the Court because ha 
was ruined. He was deeply in dcbt> 
and so complete was his embairasa- 
ment, that he had been unable in Ant- 
werp to raise 1000 crowns upon hia 
p roperty, even at an interest of one 

» Ibid., art. xxi., 199, 200. • Ibid 

y Ibid., art. xxii. 

* Ibid., art. xxiv. xxr., 900 l 

• Ibid., art xxvi. 

Ibid., art. xxx. 

u Ibid., art. xxxUi 
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hundred per cent.^ So far from being 
able to levy troops, he was hardly able 
to pay for his daily broad. With re- 
gard to his transactions at Toumay, he 
had, throughout them all, conformed 
himself to the instructions of Madame 
de Parma. As to the cry of “ Vivent 
lc8 gueux,** he should not have cared at 
ihat moment if the populace had cried 
Vive Comte Horn,, for his thoughts 
were then occupied with more substan- 
tial matters. ^ He had gone thither 
under a special commission from the 
Duchess, and had acted under instruc- 
tions daily received by her own hand. 
He had, by her orders, effected a tem- 
porary compromise between the two 
religious parties on the basis of the 
Duffel treaty. He had permitted the 
public preaching to continue, but had 
not introduced it for the first time. 
He had allowed temples to be built 
outside the gates, but it was by express 
command of Madame, as he could prove 
by her letters. She had even reproved 
him before the council, because the 
work liad not been accomplished with 
fcufficient despatch.^ With regard to 
his alleged threat, that he would oppose 
the King’s entrance with 15,000 men, 
ho answered with astonishing simpli- 
city, that ho did not remember making 
any such observation, but it was im- 
possible for a man to retain in his mind 
all the nonsense which he might occa- 
sionally utter. The honest Admiral 
thought that his poverty, already plead- 
ed, was so notorious, that the charge 
was not worthy of a serious answer. 
He also treated the observation which 
he was charged with having made, rela- 
tive to his marching to Spain with 
50,000 men to rescue Moi]toay,^al 
‘'frivolous and ridiculous.”^ ^^^emad 
no power to raise a hundred men. 
Moreover he had rejoiced at Montigny's 
detention, for he had thought that to 
be out of the Netherlands was to be 
out of harm’s way.® On the whole, he 
claimed that in all those transactions 
of his which might be considered anti- 
Catholic, he had been governed entirely 

1 Answer of Count HoiU, ai-t., xxxiv. 

* Ibid., art. xxxix. xlvli. 

• Niot raoglijk to godenke&t van alio 
snlke kleino proposten.’^Answ«Y of Count 
Umu. ai*i. i. ^ 
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by the instructions of the Regent, and 
by her Accord with the nobles. That 
Accord, as she had repeatedly stated to 
him, was to be kept sacred until his 
Majesty, by advice of the states-general, 
should otherwise ordain.® 

Finally, he observed that law was 
not his vocation. He was no pettifog- 
ger, but he had endeavoured loyally to 
conform himself to the broad and gene- 
ral principles of honour, justice, and 
truth. In a very few and simple words, 
he begged his judges to have regard to 
his deeds, and to a life of loyal sefvice. 
If ho had erred occasionally in those 
times of tumult, his intentions had ever 
been faithful and honourable.^ 

The charges against Count Egmont 
were very , similar to those a^inst 
Count Horn. The answers oiboth 
defendants were nearly identical, In- 
terrogations thus addressed to two dif- 
ferent’ persons, os to circumstances 
which had occurred long before, could 
not have been thus separately, secretly, 
but simultaneoimiyw^swered in lan- 
guage substantially tbe same, had not 
that language been the words of truth. 
Egmont was accused generally of plot- 
ting with others to expel the King 
from the province, and to divide the 
territory among themselves. Through 
a long aeries of ninety articles, he was 
accused of conspirii% against the cha- 
racter and life of Cardinal Granvelle. 
He was the inventor, it was charged, 
of the fool’s-cap livery. He had joicy^d 
in the letters to the King, demanding 
the prelate’s removal. Haliad favoured 
the fuhfon of the three councils. 
had maintained that th^.^ttates-general 
ought to be forthwit]b|^embled, that 
otherwise the debts jjp^is Majesty and 
of the country could^ver be paid, and 
that the provinces would go to the 
French, to the Germans, or to the 
devil.® He had asserted that he would 
not be instrumental in burning forty 
or fifty thousand men, in order that the 
inquisition and the edicts might be su^ 
tained.^ He Lad declared that the 
edicts were rigorous. He had advised 

* Ibid., art. iK~ » Ibid. _ 

• Bbld. , passim, but particularly art.iv , 208 . 

t^ld. Conclusion, 208, 202. 

i<9nt0rrogatoires de Comte d'Egmostk 
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the Duchess to moderate them, and 
remove the Inquisition, saying that 
these measures, with a pardon general, 
in addition, were the only means of 
quieting the country. He had advised 
the formation of the confederacy, and 
promised to it his protection andfavour. 
He had counselled the presentation of 
the petition. He had arranged all these 
matters, in consultation with the other 
nobles, at the interviews at Breda and 
Hoogstraaten. He had refused the 
demand of Madame de Parma, to take 
arms in her defence. He had expressed 
his intention, at a most critical moment, 
of going to the baths of Aix for his 
health, although his personal appear- 
ance gave no indication of any malady 
wliatever.^ lie had countenanced and 
counselled the proceedings of the rebel 
nobles at Saint Trond. He had made 
an accord with those of the religion ” 
at Ghent, Bruges, and other places. 
Ho had advised the Duchess to gi-ant 
a pardoii to thoso who had taken up 
arms. Ho had maintained, in common 
with the Prince of Orange, at a seasion 
of the state-council, that if Madame 
Bhould leave Brussels, they would as- 
semble the statea-general of their own 
authority, and raise a force of forty 
thousand men. * He had plotted trea- 
son, and made arrangements for the 
levy of troops at the interview at Den- 
roinonde, with Horn, Hoogstraaten, and 
the Prince of Orange. He had taken 
under hia protection, on the 20th April, 
1566, the confederacy of the rebels; 
had promised that they should never 
he molo.sted, for the future, on account 
of the Inquisition or the edicts, and 
that so long as they kept within the 
terms of the Petition and the Compro- 
mise, he would defend them with his 
own person. He had granted liberty 
preaching outside the walls in many 
cities within his government. He had 
Baid reSp^tedly, that if the Bang de- 
sired to introduce the Inquisition into 
the Netherlands, he would sell all his 
^perty and remove to another land; 

' Proefia d'Bgmont, . art. xx. Supp. 
otrada, i, 84. This remark of Egmont’s 
was deemed so treasooable that, as already 
« it was looughe moat superfluously 
“ « indictment against Horn. 

« Prticfes d’Bifweut* m. 


thus declaring with how much con- 
tempt and detestation he regarded the 
said Inquisition. ^ Ho had winked at 
all the proceedings of the sectaries. 
He had permitted the cry of “ Vivent 
les gueux ” at his table. Ho had assisted 
at the banquet at, Culemburg Houso.^ 
These were the principal points in 
the long act of accusation. Like the 
Admiral, Egmont admitted many of 
the facts, and flatly denied the rest. 
He indignantly repelled the possibility 
of a treasonable inference from any of, 
or all, his deeds. He had certainly de- 
sired the removal of Granvelle, for he 
believed that the King’s service would 
profit by his recall. He replied, almost 
in the same terms as the Admiral liad 
done, to the charge concerning tho 
livery, and asserted that its principal 
object had been to set an example of 
economy. The fool’s-cap and bells 
had been changed to a bundle of 
arrows, in consequence of a certain 
mowr which became rife in Jiriisscls, 
and in obedience to an ordinance of 
Madame de Parma.® As to the aissem' 
bling of the states-general, the fusion 
of the councils, tho moderation of the 
edicts, he had certainly been in favour 
of these measures, which he consi- 
dered to be wholesome and law^ful, not 
mischievous or treasonable.^ Ho had 
certainly maintained that the edicts 
were rigorous, and had advised the 
Duchess, under the perilous circum- 
stances of the country, to grant a 
temporary modification until the plea, 
sure of his Majesty could be known. 
With regard to the Compromise, he 
had advised all his friends to keep 
out of it, and many in consequence 
had kept out of it.^ As to the pre- 
sentation of the petition, he had given 
Madame de Parma notice thereof, so 
soon as he had heard that such a step 
was contemplated.® He used the 
same language as had been employed 
by Horn with regard to the interview 
at Breda and Hoogstraaten — that they 
had been meetings of cheer” 

* Ibid.,, art. Ixxiii., 64. 

< Interrogatoirosd'Egraont, 327-348. Pro- 
efea d’Egmont, 24-03. 

0 luterrogatoires, S14. Froc^ d’Bgtaonii, 
65. ® Ibid., 812. 

V Ibid . 317. « Ibid.. 818. 
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and good fellowahip.^ Ho had always 
been at every moment at the com- 
mand of tho Duchess, save when he 
nad gone to Flanders and ^^tois to 
suppress the tumults, accow^^to her 
express orders. He had no;ito5nexion 
with the meeting of the^.aobles at 
Saint Troiid. He had gwe to Duffel 
as special envoy from the Duchess, to 
treat with certain plenipotentipiea 
appointed at the Saint Trond Ire^t- 
ing.^ He had strictly conformed -to 
the letter of instructions, drawn 
the Duchess, which would he fouj^et 
among his papers,^ but he had nei^, 
promised the nobles his personal 
or protection. With regard to thh' 
Denremonde meeting, he gave almost 
exactly tlio same account as Horn had 
given. The Prince, the Admiral, and 
himself, had conversed between a 
quarter past eleven and dinner time, 
which was twelve o’clock, on various 
matters, particularly upon the King’s 
dissatisfaction with recent events in 
tho Netherlands, and upon a certain 
letter from the Amba.s.sador Alava in 
Paris to the Duchess of Parma.^ He 
had, however, expressed his opinion to 
l^ladame that tho letter was a forgery. 
He had permitted public preaching in 
certain cities, outside the walls, where 
it had already been established, be- 
cause this was in accordance with the 
treaty wliich Madame had made at 
Duffel, which she had ordered him 
honourably to maintain. He had cer- 
tainly winked at the religious exer- 
cises of the KeformerSj because he had 
been expressly commanded to do so, 
and because the government at that 
time was not provided with troops to 
suppress the new religion by force. 
He related the visit of Horn, Orange, 
and himself to Culemhurg House, at 
the memorable banquet, in almost the 
same words which the Admiral had 
used. He had done all in his power 

1 Interrogatoires, 819. Froces d'Egmout, 
78. 

a Ibid., 880, 881. • Ibid., 330. 

* Ibid., 826, 827. 

* Ibid., 327-346. Pi-ocSa d’Egmont, 74, 

76, Bqq. 

* La DIduotion de Vlmiocence du Comte 
de Homes, 57, 58, 59. 

y Hoofd, V. 168, who relates the fact on 
• ■ -»ej. — ^ UwrtWi* riminaillor 


to prevent Madame from leaving Brus- 
sels, in which effort ho had been suc- 
cessful, and from which much good 
had resulted to the country. He had 
never recommended that a pardon 
should be granted to those who had 
taken up anns» but, on the contrary, 
had advised ^eir chastisement, as had 
appeared demeanour towards 

the rebeli;g|p(3|terwel, Toumay, and 
Valenciea!!^ '• He had never per- 
mitted the cry ajtr/* Vivent les gueux** 
at his own table, ri6r encouraged it in 
|?is presence anywhere else.® 

/^<^Such were the leading features ni 
tbeso memorable cases of wh^was 
called high treason. Trial there was 
none. The tribunal was incompetent ; 
the prisoners were without advocates ; 
the government evidence was conceal- 
ed ; the testimony for the defence was 
excluded; and the cause was finally 
decided before a thousandth part of 
its merits could have been placed under 
tho eyes of the judge who gave the 
sentence.® 

But it is almost puerile to speak of 
the matter in the terms usually appli- 
cable to state trials. The case had 
been settled in Madrid long before 
the arrest of the prisoners in Bmssels. 
The sentence, signed by Philip in 
blank, had been brought in Alva’s 
portfolio from Spain.'^ The proceed- 
ings were a mockery, and, so far aa 
any effect upon public opinion was 
concerned, might as well have been 
omitted. If the gentlemen had been 
shot in the court-yard of Jassy House, 
by decree of a drum-head court-ijiiu^ 
.M, an hour after their arresti^^ 
rights of the provinces and the-M|pi* 
ments of humanity would 
been outraged more utterly. ‘ OTlpry 
COBStitutioual and natural 
violated from first to last. cer- 

tainly was not a novelty.' Tnousanda 
of obscure individualB, whose re lar 
of Amsterdam, who had it from Philip, eld- 
est son of Count Efrmont — Compare Address 
of tho ostatos of Holland to the states-gene- 
ral; "Om dat u den Hertog somwijlen ecn 
blank signet met des Coninx hand getekeut 
loot siea, schrij vende daer In wat hem golust 
on gelleft en seggende dai het al verscah, uit 
^angion komt," etc., etc.— Bor, yi, 4^ 
Wag^r, Vaderl. HUt.,vi. 278. Gaehard, 
Nouoe 8\ir le Conseil des Troubles, 18. 
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tiona and frienda were not upon 
thrones and in high places, but in 
booths and cellars, and whose fate, 
therefore, did not send a shudder of 
sympathy throughout Europe, had 
already been sacrificed by the Blood 
tribunal. The country was simply 
under martial law — the entire po- 
pulation imder sentence of death. 
The whole civil power was in Alva’s 
hand ; the whole responsibility in 
Alva’s breast. Neither the most ig- 
noble nor the most powerful could 
lift their heads in the desolation which 
sweeping the country. This was 
now proved beyond peradventure. A 
miserable cobbler or weaver might be 
huiried from his shop to the scaffold, 
invoking the jus de non evocando till 
ho was gagged, but the Emperor 
would not stoop froKn his throne, nor 
electors palatino and powerful nobles 
rush to his rescue; but in behalf of 
^ these prisoners the most august hands 
'and voices of Christendom had been 
lifted up at the foot of Philip’s 
throne; and their supplications had 
proved as idle as the millions of tears 
and deatli-crics which had been shed 
or uttered in the lowly places of the 
land. It was obvious, then, that all 
intercession must thereafter be use- 
less. Philip was fanatically impressed 
with his mission. His viceroy was 
possessed by his loyalty as by a 
demon. In this way alone, that con- 
duct which can never be palliated may 
at least be comprehended. It was 
Philip’s enthusiasm to embody the 
wrath of God against heretics. It 
was Alva’s enthusiasm to embody the 
wrath of Philip. Narrow-minded, isolat- 
ed, seeing only that section of the world 
which was visible through the loop-hole 
of the fortress in which Nature had im- 
prisoned him for life, placing his glory 
fa unconditional obe^ence to his su- 
perior, •questioning nothing, doubting 
nothing, fearing nothing, the viceroy 
accomplished his work of hell with all 
the tranquillity of an angel. An iron 
will, which clove through every ob- 
stacle; adamantine fortitude, which 
sustained without flinching a moun- 


tain of responsibility sufficient to 
crush a common nature, were qualities 
which, united to his fanatical obe- 
dience, made him a man for Philip’s 
work such as could not have been 
found again in the world. 

The case, then, was tried before a 
tribunal which was not only incompr* 
tent, under the laws of the land, ba\, 
not even a court of justice in any 
philosophical or legal sense. Consti- 
tutional and municipal law were not 
more outraged in its creation, than all 
national and natural maxims. 

The reader who has followed step by 
stop the career of the two distinguished 
victims through the perilous days of 
Margaret's administration, is suffi- 
cientily awaro of the amount of treason 
with which they are chargeable. It 
would be an insult to common sense 
for us to set forth, in full, the injus- 
tice of their sentence. Both were 
guiltless towards the crown ; while the 
hands of one, on the contrary, were 
deeply dyed in the blood of the people, 
This truth was so self-evident, that 
even a member of the Blood-Council, 
Pierre Arsons, president of Artois, 
addressed an elaborate memoir to the 
Duke of Alva, criticising the case 
according to the rules of law, and 
maintaining that Egmont, instead of 
deserving punishment, was entitled to 
a signal reward.^ 

So much for the famous treason of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, so far as 
regards the history of the proceedings 
and the merits of the case. The last 
act of the tragedy was precipitated by 
occurrences which must be now nar- 
rated. 

The Prince of Orange had at last 
tlirown down the guantlet. Proscribed, 
outlawed, with his Netherland pro- 
perty confiscated, and his eldest child 
kidnapped, he saw sufficient personal 
justification for at last stepping into 
the lists, the avowed champion of a 
nation’s wrongs. Whether the revo- 
lution was to be successful, or to bo 
disastrously crushed ; whether its result 
would be to place him upon a throne 
or a scaffold, he could not possibly 


^ Van dor Vfnekt, ii. 92, 08. 
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foreBee<, “The Reformation, in which 
he took both a political and a religions 
interest, might prove a sufiBicient lever 
in his hands for the overthrow of 
Spanish power in the Netherlands. 
The Inquisition might roll back upon 
his country and himself, crushing 
them for ever. The chances seemed 
with the Inquisition. The Spaniards, 
under the first chieftain in Europe, 
were encamped and entrenched in the 
provinces. The Huguenots had just 
made their fatal peace in France, to 
the prophetic dissatisfaction of Co- 
ligny.^ The loading men of liberal 
sentiments in the Netherlands were 
captive or in exile. All were em- 
barrassed by the confiscations, which, 
in anticipation of sentence, had se- 
vered the nerves of war. The coim- 
try was terror-stricken, abject, for- 
swearing its convictions, and im- 
ploring only life. At this moment 
William of Orange re-appeared upon 
the scene. 

He replied to the act of condemna- 
tion, which had been pronounced 
against him in default, by a published 
paper, of moderate length and great 
eloquence. He had repeatedly oftered 
to place himself, he said, upon trial 
before a competent court. As a 
Knight of the Fleece, as a member 
of the Holy Roman Empire, as a sove- 
reign prince, ho could acknowledge 
no tribunal save the chapters of the 
knightsorof the realm. The Emperor’s 
personal intercession with Philip had 
been employed in vain, to obtain the 
adjudication of his case by either.® 
It would bo both death and degrada- 
tion on his part to acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of the infamous Council 
of Blood, Ho scorned, he said, to 
plead bis cause “before he knew 
not what base knaves, hot fit to be 
the valets of his companions and 
himself.”® 

He appealed therefore to the judg- 
ment of the world. He published not 
an elaborate argument, but a con- 
densed and scathing statement of the 

i De Thou, V. 414-417. 

’ Hoofd, It. 159. De Thou, y. 862, 363, 
860. 

9 Apologie d’Oraugo, 64, 66. 
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outrages which had been practised 
upon him.* He denied that he had 
been a party to the Compromise. He 
denied that he had been concerned in 
the Request, although ho denounced 
with scorn the tyranny which could 
treat a petition to government as an 
act of open war against the sovereign. 
He spoke of Qranvelle with unmeasured 
wrath. He maintained that his own 
continuance in office had been desired 
by the Cardinal, in order that his per- 
sonal popularity might protect the odi- 
dpf^^igns of the government. The 
editfta, the Inquisition, the persecution, 
tfib hew bii^oprics, had been the causes 
of the tumults. He concluded with a 
burst of indignation against Philip's 
conduct toward himself. The monarch 
had forgotten his services and those of 
his valiant ancestors. He had robbed 
him of honour, he had robbed kim of 
his son — both dearer to him than life. 
By thus doing he had degraded himself 
more than he had injured him, for ho 
had broken all his royal oaths and ob- 
ligations.® 

The paper was published early in 
the summer of 1568. At about tho 
same time, the Count of Hoogstraaten 
published a similar reply to the act of 
condemnation with which ho had been 
visited. He defended himself mainly 
upon the ground, that all the crimes 
of which he stood arraigned had been 
committed in obedience to the literal 
instructions of the Duchess of Parma, 
after her Accord with the confede- 
rates.® 

The Prince now made the greatest 
possible exertions to raise funds and 
troops. He had many meetings vdtli 
influential individuals in Germany. 
The Protestant princes, particularly 
the Lan^dgrave of Hesse and the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, promised him assist- 
ance. He brought all his powers of 
eloquence and of diplomacy td make 
friends for the cause which he had now 
boldly espoused. The high-born De- 
mosthenes electrified large assemblies 
by his indignant invectives against the 

* Bor, iv. 227 ; and the text of tho JTuetii)- 
cation ki Byv Aut. Stukk, i. 3, et iwq, 

» IbH, Bor, I 8, sqij. 
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Spanish Philip.^ He excelled even his 
royal antagonist in the industrious 
subtlety with which he began to form 
a thousand combinations. He had 
Mgh correspondents and higher hopes 
in England. He was already secretly 
or openly in league with half the sove- 
reigns of Germany. The Huguenots 
of France looked upon him as their 
friendj and on Louis of Nassau as their 
inevitable chieftain, were Coligny de- 
stined to fall.“ He was in league with 
all the exiled aii<l outlawed nobles of 
the Netherlands.^ By his orders re- 
cruits were daily enlisted, without 
sound of drum. He granted a com- 
mission to his brother Louis, one of 
the most skilful and audacious soldiers 
of the age, than whom the revolt could 
not have found a more determined 
partisan, nor the Prince a more faith- 
ful lieutenant. 

This commission, which was dated 
Dillenburg, 6th April 1568, was a some- 
what startling document. It autho- 
rised the Count to levy troops and 
wage war against Philip, strictly for 
Philip’s good. The fiction of loyalty 
certainly never went further. The 
Prince of Orange made known to all 
“ to whom those presents should come,” 
that through the affection which ho 
bore the gr.acious King, he purposed to 
expel his Majesty’s forces from the 
Netherlands. “ To shew our love for 
the monarch and his hereditary pro- 
vinces,” so ran the commission, 
prevent the desolation hanging over 
the country by the ferocity of the 
Spaniards, to maintain the privileges 
Bworn to by his Majesty and Ms prede- 
cessors, to prevent the extirpation of 
all religion by the edicts, and to save 
the sons and daughters of the land 
from abject slavery, we have requested 
our dearly-beloved brother Louis Nas- 
sau to enrol, as many troops as he shall 
think necessary.” * 

Van den Berg, Hoogatraaten, and 
others, provided with similar powers, 
^r e also actively engaged in levyin g 

^ Hoofd, ▼. 161-168. Bentivoglio, lib. iv, 
62-64. a De Thou, vi. 86. 

• Hoofd, V. 163, 164. Wagenaer, Vaderl. 
Hist.. 266-268. Van. d. Vynckt, ii. 23, 24. 
Bor, fv. 227. De Tnoxi, vi, 86. * Ibid., Iv. 233, 

• Ibid., Iv. 284. y Hcofd. Y. 163. 


troops ; ® but the right hand of the re- 
volt was Count Louis, as his illustrious 
brother was its head and heart. Two 
Itundred thousand crowns was the sum 
which the Prince considered absolutely 
necessary for organising the army with 
which he contemplated making an en- 
trance into the Netherlands, Half this 
amount had been produced by the cities 
of Antwerp, Amsterdam, Leyden, Har- 
lem, Middclburg, Flushing, and other 
towns, as well as by refugee merchants 
in England. The other half was sub- 
scribed by individuals. The Priiico 
himself contributed 50,000 florins, 
Hoogatraaten 30,000, Louis of Nassau 
10,000, Culemburg 30,000, Van den 
Berg 30,000, the Dowagcr-Counte.sa 
Horn 10,000, and other persons in le.ss 
proportion.® Count John of Nassau 
also jfledged his estates to raise a largo 
sum for the cause. The Prince him- 
self sold all his jewels, plate, tapestry, 
and other furniture, which were of al- 
most regal magnificence.^ The splen- 
dour of his station has been sufficiently 
depicted. His fortune, his family, his 
life, his children, all were now ven- 
tured, not with the recklessness of a 
gambler, but witli the calm conviction 
of a statesman. 

A private and most audacious at- 
tempt to secure the person of Alva 
and the possession of Brussels had 
failed.® He was soon, however, called 
upon to employ all his energies against 
the open warfare which was now com- 
menced. ^ 

According to the plan of the Prince, 
the provinces were to bo attacked 
simultaneously, in three places, by his 
lieutenants, while he himself was wait- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Cleves, 
ready for a fourth assault. An army of 
Huguenots and refugees was to enter 
Artois upon the frontier of France ; a 
second, under Hoogstraaten, was to 
operate between the Rhine and the 
Meuse ; while Louis of Nassau was to 
raise the standard of revolt in Fries- 
land.» 

• Confession of the Beignour de Villara. 
Vide Correspondance de Philippe II., ti. 767. 

8 Meteren, 61. Hoofd, v. 163, 164. Men- 
doza, ii. 89, 40. 

» Bor, iv. 288, 234. Hoofd, T, 164, 164 
Mendoza, f. S9, et seq. 
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The two first adventm-ea were de- 
stined to be signally unsuccessful. ^ A 
force under Seigneur de Cocqueville, 
latest of all, took the field towards the 
end of June. It entered the ^ baili- 
wick of Hesdin in Artois, was imme- 
diately driven across the frontier by the 
Count de Roeulx, and cut to pieces at 
St Valery by Mardchal de Coss5, Go- 
vernor of Picardy. This action was 
upon the 18th July. Of the 2500 men 
who composed the expeditioru scarce 
BOO escaped. The few Netherr^ders 
who were taken prisoners were giv^ 
to the Spanish government, and, of 
course, hanged.^ 

The force under the Seigneur de 
Yillars was earlier uiider arms, and the 
sooner defeated. This lucl^ess gcutle- 
man, who had replaced the Count of 
Hoogstraaten, crossed the frontier of 
Juliers, in the neighborhood of Maes- 
tricht, by the 20th April. His force, 
infantry and cayjBd|||^ ^ri Pa#untcd to 
nearly three thouiM^i||^j!^ The ob- 
ject of the enterprise 'w^as to raise the 
country, and, if possible, to obtain a 
foothold by securing an important 
city, lloermonde was the first point 
of attack, but the attempts, both by 
stratagem and by force, to secure the 
town, were fruitless. The citizens 
were not ripe for revolt, and refused 
the army admittance. While the in- 
vaders were, therefore, endeavouring 
to fire the gates, they were driven oflf 
by the approach of a Spanish force. 

The Duke, so soon as the invasion 
was known to him, had acted with 
great promptness. Don Sancho do 
Lodroho and Ddn Sancho de Avila, 
Avith five vanderas^ of Spanish in- 
fantry, three conipanies of cavalry, and 
about 300 pikeihien under Count Eber- 
stein, a force amounting in all to about 
1600 picked troops, l^ad been at once 
despatched against Villars. The rebel 
chieftain, abandoning bis attempt upon 
Uoermonde, towards Erke- 

lens. Upo;i^»^th April, between 
ErkeleuH ripd l^lwem , the Spaniards 

1 13or, iv. 2$8. ^fd, 164. Mendoza. 
Gachard, Correspondance du Duo d'Albe 
gur rinvasioa du Comte L. de Nassau en 
Frise, etc., p. 10, 11. 9 A vandera in Alva s 
army amounted, on an average, to 170 men. 

» Bor, iv. 234. Hoofd, v. 104. Mw»doa». 


came up with him, and gave him 
battle. Villars lost all his cavalry and 
two vanderas of his infantry in the 
encounter. With the remainder of 
his force, amounting to 1300 men, he 
effected his retreat in good order to 
Dalem. Here he rapidly entrenched 
himself. At four in the afternoon, 
Sancho de Lodroho, at the head of 600 
infantry, reached the spot. Ho was 
unable to restrajp. the impetuosity of 
his men, although the cavalry under 
Ayilft^ prevented by the difficult na- 
tlirft^4ihe narrow path through which 
had retreated, had not yet 
an^^^' j The enemy were two to one, 
and fortified; nevertheless, in 
Viidffi' yn pnnr the entrenchments were 
carried, and almost every man in the 
patriot army put to the sword. Vil- 
lars himself, with a handful of soldiers, 
escaped into the town, but was soon 
afterwards taken prisoner, with all his 
followers. He sullied the cause in 
which he was engaged by a base con- 
fession of the designs formed by the 
Prince of Orange— a treachery, how- 
ever, Avhich did not save him from the 
scaffold. In the course of this day's 
work, the Spanish lost twenty men, 
and the rebels nearly 200. This por 
tion of the libciatiiig forces had boon 
thus disastrously defeated ou the eve 
of the entrance of Count Louis into 
Friesland.* 

As early as the 22d April, Alva had 
been informed, by the lieutenant-go- 
vernor of that province, that the beg- 
gars were mustering in great force in 
the neighbourhood of Embden. It was 
evident that an important enterprise 
was about to bo attempted.'* Two days 
afterwards, Louis of Nassau entered 
the provinces, attended by a small 
body of troops. His banners blazed 
with patriotic inscriptions. Nunc mi 
nwiquamt JRecuperare aut.tnort, 
the watchwords of his desper^^v<i^' 
venture: “Freedom for fathcrlaip^ana 
conscience " was the device which 
to draw thousands to his stan dard.* 0 » 


40-46. Gachard. Correspouchmee du Duo 
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the western wolds of Frisia, he sur- 
prised the 03.stle of Wedde, a residence 
of the absent Aremberg, stadholder of 
the province. Thence he advanced to 
Appingadam, or Dam, on tlie tide 
waters of the Dollart. Here he was' 
met by his younger brother, the gal- 
lant Adolphus, whose days were so 
nearly numbered, who brought with 
him a small troop of horse.^ AtWedde, 
at Dam, and at Slochteren, the stand- 
ard was set up. At these three points 
there daily gathered armed bodies of 
troops, voluntary adventurers, peasants 
with any rustic weapon which they 
could find to their hand. Lieutenant- 
Governor Qroesbeck wrote urgently to 
the Duke, that the Ijoggars were hourly 
increasing in force; that the leaders 
perfectly understood their game ; that 
they kept their plans a secret, but 
were fast seducing the heart of the 
country.® 

On the 4th May, Louis issued a 
summons to the magistracy of Gron- 
ingen, ordering them to send a depu- 
tation to confer with him at Dam. He 
was prepared, ho said, to show tlie 
commission with which ho was pro- 
vided. He had not entered the coun- 
try on a mere personal adventure, but 
had received orders to raise a sufficient 
army. By the help of the eternal 
God, he was determined, he said, to 
extirpate the detestable tyranny of 
those savage persecutors who had shod 
BO much Christian blood. He was re- 
solved to lift up the down-trod privi- 
leges, and to protect the fugitive, ter- 
ror-stricken Christians and patriarchs 
of the country.^ If the magistrates 
were disposed to receive him with 
friendship, it was well. Otherwise, he 
should, with regret, feel himself ob- 
liged to proved against them as ene- 
inics of his Majesty and of the com- 
Qion weal. • 

As the result of this summons, Louis 
received a moderate sum of money, on 
condition of renouncing for the mo- 

* ^r, 235. Msndoza, 46. Correspondanco 
Au Buo d’Albo, 16, 16. 

* Ibid., 16-17. 

* Address of Louis Nassau to the Buigo- 
pasters and Magistracy of Groningen, 4th 
Way, 1568, in Gachard, Corre8pon<moe du 
IIucd’Albe, 21, 22. 
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ment an attack upon the city. With 
this temporary supply he was able to 
retain a larger number of the adven- 
turers, who were daily swarming 
around him.** 

In the meantime Alva was not idle. 
On the SOih April, he wrote to Groes- 
beck, that he must take care not to be 
taken napping ; that be must keep his 
eyes well open until the arrival of suc- 
cour, which was already on the way.® 
He then immediately ordered Count 
Aremberg, who had just returned from 
France on conclusion of hostilities, to 
hasten to the seat of war. Five van- 
deras of his own regiment, a small 
body of cavalry, and Braccamonte’s 
Sardinian legion, making in all a force 
of nearly 2500 men, were ordered to 
follow him with the utmost expedi- 
tion. Count Meghem, stadholder of 
Queldres, with five vanderas of in- 
fantry, three of light horse, and soma 
artillery, composing a total of about 
1500 men, was directed to co-operata 
with Aremberg.^ Upon tins point, the 
orders of the Governor-General were 
explicit. It seemed impossible that 
the rabble rout under Louis Nassau 
could stand a moment before nearly 
4000 picked and veteran troops, but 
the Duke was earnest in warning bis 
generals not to undervalue the enemy.'^ 

On the 7th May, Counts Meghem 
and Aremberg met and conferred at 
Arnheim, on their way to Friesland. 
It was fully agreed between them, 
after having heard full reports of the 
rising in that province, and of the tem- 
per throughout the eastern Nether- 
lands, that it would be rash to attempt 
any separate enterprise. On the 11th, 
Aremberg reached Vollenhoven, where 
he was laid up in his bed with the 
gout.® Bodies of men, while he lay 
sick, paraded hourly with fife and drum 
before his windows, and discharged 
pistols and arquebuses across the ditch 
of the blockhouse where he was quar* 
tered.* On the 18th, Braccamonte, 

• lior, iv. 235. 

• CoiTosiiondance dn Duo d’Albe, 17-20. 

« Ibid., 29. Mendoza, 46, 47. Bor, Iv, 
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with his legion, arrived by water at in six days. The beggars had not a 
Harlingen. Not a moment, more was stiver, he said, and must disband, or 
lost. Aremberg, notwithstanding his be beaten to pieces as soon as Arem> 
gout, which still confined him to a lit- berg and he had joined forces. Never- 
ter, started at once in pursuit of the theless, ho admitted that these same 
enomy.^ Passing’ through Groningen, master-beggars,” as he called them, 
he collected all the troops which could might prove too many for either gene- 
be spared. He also received six pieces ral alone,® 

of artillery. Six cannon, which the Alva, in reply, expressed his con- 
lovers of harmony had baptized with fidence that four or five thousteid 
the notes of the gamut, ut, re, mi, fa^ choice troops of Spain would be enough 
»ol, la, were placed at his disposal by to make a short war of it, but never- 
the authorities, and have acquired his- theless warned his officers of the dan- 
torical celebrity. ^ It was, however, gers of overweening confidence.* He 
ordained, that when those musical had been informed that the rebels had 
pieces piped, the Spaniards were not assumed the red scarf of the Spanish 
to dance. On the 22d, followed by uniform. Ho hoped the stratagem 
his whole force, consisting of Bracca- would not" from broken 

monte’s legion, his own four vanderas, heads, but was unwilling that his Ma- 
and a troop of Germans, he came in jesty’s badge should be altered.^ He 
sight of the enemy at Dam. Louis of reiterated his commands that no en- 
Nassausentouta body of arquebusiers, terprise should be undertaken, except 
about one thousand strong, from the by the whole army in concert ; and 
city. A sharp skirmish ensued, but enjoined the generals incontinently to 
the beggars were driven into their en- hang and strangle all prisoners the 
trenchments, with a loss of twenty or moment they should be taken.® 
thirty men, and nightfall terminated Marching directly, northward, Meg- 
the contest. / hem readied Coevorden, some fifty 

It was beautiful to see, wrote Arem- miles from Dam, on the night of the 
berg to Alva, how brisk and eager were 22d. He had informed Arcmberg that 
the Spaniards, notwithstanding the he might expect him with his infantry 
ong march which they had that day and his light horse in the course of 
accomplished.® Time was soon to shew the next day. On the following morn- 
how easily immoderate valour might ing, the 23d, Aremberg wrote his last 
swell into a fault. Meantime, Arem- letter to the Duke, promising to send 
berg quartered his troops in and about a good account of the beggars within 
Witte wenim Abbey, close to the little a very few hours.® 
un walled city of Dam. Louis of Nassau had broken up his 

On the other hand, Meghem, whose camp at Dam about midnight. Falling 
co-operation had been commanded by back, in a southerly direction, along 
Alv^ and arranged personallyraW^th the Wold-weg, or forest road, a nar- 
Aremberg a fortnight before, at Am- row causeway through a swampy dis- 
heim, had been delayed in his move- trict, he had taken up a position some 
ments. Hjs troops, who had received throe leagues from his previous en- 
no wages for a long time, had mutinied.* campment. Near the %ionastery of 
A small sum cf money, however, sent Heiliger-Lee, or the ** Holy Lion," be 
from Brussels, quelled this untimely had chosen his ground.*® A little money 
insubordination. Meghem then set in band, ample promises, and th# hopes 
forth tq^^ect his junction with his of booty, had effectually terminated 
coll^|jj||ha’^ing assured the Governor- the mutiny, which had also broken 
Geiijj||||that the war would be ended out in his camp. Assured that Meg 

1 0j|ihfe8pondance du Duo d’Albe, 73, 74. * Correspondance du Dwc d’Albo, 4M6i 
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hem had not yet effected his junction 
with Aremberg, prepared to strike, at 
last, a telling blow for freedom and 
fatherland, Louis awaited the arrival 
of his eager foe. 

His position was one of command- 
ing strength and fortunate augury. 
Heiliger-Leo was a wooded eminence, 
artificially reared by Premonstrant 
monks. It was the only rising ground 
in that vast extent of watery pastures, 
enclosed by the Enis and Lippe^ — 
the fallacious fields ” described by 
TSteitus. Hei\0 Hermann, first of Teu- 
toiiic heroes, had dashed out of exist- 
ence three veteraif legions of tyrant 
Koine. Here the spectre of Varus, be- 
gi-imed and gory, had risen from the 
morass to warn Germanicus,^ who 
came to avenge him, that Gothic free- 
dom was a dangerous antagonist.^ And 
now, in the perpetual reproductions of 
history, another German warrior occu- 
pied a spot of vantage in that same 
\)crilous region. The tyranny with 
ivhich he contended strove to be as 
Universal as that of Rome, and had 
stretched its wings of conquest into 
worlds of which the Coesars had never 
dreamed. It was in arms, too, to 
crush not only the rights of man, but 
the rights of God. The battle of free- 
dom was to be fought not only for 
fatherland, but for conscience. The 
cause was even holier than that which 
had inspired the ann of Hermann. 

Although the swamps of that dis- 
tant age had been transformed into 
fruitful pastures, yet the whole dis- 
trict was moist, deceitful, and danger- 
ous. The country was divided into 
squares, not by hedges, but by im- 
passable ditches.* Agricultural en- 
trenchments had long made the coun- 
try almost impregnable, while its de- 
fences against the ocean rendered al- 
juoat os good service against a more 
hupleicable human foe. 

Aremberg, leading his soldiers along 
the narrow causeway, in hot pursuit of 
what they consider^ a rabble rout of 
fugitive beggars, soon reached Win- 

I Bor, Iv, 285. De Thou, v. 446-448. 

• Tacit. Ann., i. 
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sclioten. Here be became awaro of 
the presence of his despicable foe. 
Louis and Adolphus of Nassau, while 
sitting at dinner in the convent of the 
“ Holy Lion," had been warned by a 
friendly peasant of the approach of 
the Spaniards. The opportune intelli- 
gence had given the patriot general 
time to make his preparations. His 
earnest entreaties had made his troops 
a.sliamod of their mutinous conduct on 
the preceding day, and they were now 
both ready and willing to engage.® 
Tlie village was not far distant from 
the abbey, and in the neighbourhood 
of the abbey Louis of Nassau was now 
posted. Behind him was a wood, on 
his left a hill of moderate elevation, . 
before him an extensive and swampy 
field. In the front of the field was a 
causeway leading to the abbey. This 
was the road which Aremberg was to 
traverse. On the plain which lay be- 
tween the wood and the hill, the main 
body of the beggars were drawn ujx 
They were disposed in two squares ot 
squadrons, rather deep than wide, giv- 
ing the idea of a less number than 
they actually contained. The lesser 
square, in which were two thousand 
eight hundred men, was partially shel- 
tered by the hill. Both were flanked 
by musketeers. On the brow of the hill 
was a large body of light armed troops, 
the enfans perdus of the army. The 
cavalry, amounting to not more than 
three hundred men, was placed in 
front, facing the road along which 
Aremberg was to arrive.® 

That road was bordered by a wood 
extending nearly to the front of the 
hill. As Aremberg reached its verge, 
he brought out his artillery, and opened 
a fire upon the body of light troops. 
The hill protected a large part of the 
enemy’s body from this attack. Find- 
ing the rebels so strong in numbers 
and position, Aremberg waa disposed 
only to skirmish. He knew better 
than did his soldiers the treacherous 
nature of the ground in front of the 
enemy. He saw that it was one of 

* Mendoza, 62. Guicciardini, Beljjr. De- 
script. Do Thou, ubi sup. 

* Details 8ur la Bataille de Heyliger Lee. 
Groen van Prinst., iU. S20-228. 
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those ^stricts where peat had been 
taken out in large squares. for fuel, 
and where a fallacious and verdant 
scum upon the surface of deep pools 
simulated the turf that had been re- 
moved. He saw that the battle-ground 
presented to him by hia sagacious 
enemy was one great sweep of traps 
and pitfallsd Before he could cany 
the position, many men must neces- 
sarily be engulfed. 

He paused for an instant. He was 
deficient in cavalry, having only Mar- 
tinengo’s troop, hardly amounting to 
four hundred men.® He was sure of 
Meghem's arrival within twenty-four 
hours. If, then, he could keep the 
rebels in check, without allowing them 
any opportunity to disperse, he should 
be able, on the morrow, to cut them 
to pieces, according to the plan agreed 
upon a fortnight before. But the 
Count had to contend with a double 
obstacle. His soldiers were veiy hot, 
his enemy very cool. The Spaniards, 
who had so easily driven a thousand 
musketeers from behind their wind- 
mill, the evening before, who had seen 
the whole rebel force decamp in hot i 
haste on the very night of their ar- I 
rival before Dam, supposed themsolvoai 
in full career of victory. Believing 
that tke name alone of the old legions 
had stricken terror to the hearts of the 
beggars, and that no resistance was 
possible to Spanish arms, they reviled 
their general for his caution. His 
reason for delay was theirs for hur^. 
Why should Meghem’s loitering 
mutinous troops, arriving at 
eleventh hour, share in the triumph 
and the spoil? No man k^iew the 
country better than Aremberg, a na- 
tive of the Netherlands, the stadr 
holder of the province. Cowardly or 
heretical motives alone could sway 
him, if he now held them back in the 
very hour of victory.^ Infla-med be- 
jrond endurance by these taunts, feel- 
ing his pride of country touched tO ' 
the quick, and willing to shew that a 
Netherlander would lead wherever 


Spaniards dared to follow, Aremberg 
allowed himself to commit the grave 
error for which he wa.s so deeply to 
atone. Disregarding the dictates of 
his own experience and the arrange- 
ments of his superior, he yielded to 
the braggart humour of his soldiers, 
which he had not, like Alva, learned 
to moderate, or to despise. 

In the meantime, the body of liglit 
troops which had received the liro 
from the musical pieces of Groningen 
was seen to waver. The artillery was 
then brought beyond the cover of the 
wood, and pointed more fully upon 
the two main squares of the enemy,, 
A few shots told. Soon afterward 
the enfam perdm retreated helter- 
skelter, entirely deserting their posi- 
tion. This apparent advantage, which 
was only a preconowPted stratagem, 
was too much for Spaniards. 

They rushed merrily * forward to 
attack the stationary squares, their 
general being no longer able to restrain 
their impetuosity. In a moment the 
whole vanguart had plunged into the 
morass. In a few minutes more they 
were all helplessly and hopelessly 
struggling in the pools, while the 
muskete«.*8 of the enemy poured in a 
deadly fire upon them, without wet- 
ting the soles of their own feet. The 
pikemeu, too, who composed the main 
body of the larger square, now charged 
upon all who were extricating them- 
selves from their entanglement, and 
drove them hack again to a muddy 
death. Simndtaneously, the lesser 
patriot squadron, which had so long 
been sheltered, emerged from the 
cover of the hill, made a detour 
aroimd its base, enveloped the ^ea^ 
guard of the Spaniards before they 
could advance to the succour of their 
perishing comrades, and broke them 
to pieces almost instantly.? Gonzalo de 
Braccamonte, the very Spani8h.colonel 
who had been foremost in denuncia- 
tion of Aremberg, for his disposition 
to delay the contest, was now the 
to fly. To his bad conduct wa« 


® Hendossa, 49. 

* Bor, iv. 236. 
v *«endoaa, 49, M, 
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ftscribed the loss of the day. The 
anger of Alva was so high, when he 
was informed of the incident, that he 
would have condemned the officer to 
death but for the intercession of his 
friends and countrymen.^ The rout 
was sudden and absolute. The fool- 
liardiness of the Spaniards had pre- 
cipitated them into the pit which 
their enemies had dug. The day was 
lost. Nothing was left for Aremberg 
but to perish with honour. Placing 
himself at the head of Ida handful of 
cavalry, he dashed into the m^lde. 
The shock was sustained by young 
Adolphus of Nassau, at the head of an 
equal number of riders. Each leader 
singled out the other. They met as 

captains of might” should do, in the 
very midst of tho affray. Aremberg, 
receiving and disregarding a pistol- 
shot from his adversary, laid Adolphus 
dead at his feet, with a bullet through 
his body and a sabre cut on his head. 
Two troopers in immediate attendance 
upon the young Count shared the same 
fate from tho same hand. Shortly 
afterward, the horse of Aremberg, 
wounded by a musket-ball, fell to the 
ground. A few devoted followers 

1 This at least is tho statement made by 
tl )0 author of the MS. horotoforo citod, 
‘‘ Pieces concemant los Troubles des Pays 
has,” etc. Tho writer add.s, that Alphon.so 
'I'Uilua Lfv-1 1. risen (.ood care not to mention 
ll'o circnmstaniv, ns telling too hard upon 
tho Spaniards. It is remarkable, however, 
th.at Ulloa does distinctly state that Alva, 
upon arriving in Amsterdam after the battlo 
of Jemmingen, caused the captains and 
colonels of the Sardinian regiment to be be- 
headed, for having been the cause of Arem- 
berg’s defeat and deatli. Braccamonte was 
the “Maestro de campo” of the Tercio of 
Sardinia. — Oommentairo du Seigneur A. 
tl' Ulloa, i. 57. Mendoza, ii. 28vo. 

This hotly-contestcd field, with the strik- 
ing catastrophe of Adolphus and Aremberg. 
fluggests the chivalrous pictures in “Chevy 
Chase:” 

“ At last these two stout earls did meet, 
Like captains of great might, 

Lilfe lions wode, they laid on lode. 

And made a cruel fight,” etc., etc. 

• Meteren, f. 52. Po Thou, v. 447. 

* The prindpal authority followed In tho 
foroghing description of the first victory 
gained by the rebels in the eighty years’ 
war, which had now fairly commenced. Is 
tho Spaniard Mendoza, who fought through 
tms whble campaign in Friesland. Other 
"Ilians give a still more picturesque aspsot 


lifted the charger to hbi legs and the 
bleeding rider to his saddle. They 
endeavoured to bear their wounded 
general from the scene of action. Tho 
horse staggered a few paces and fell 
dead. Aremberg disengaged himself 
from his body, and walked a few paces 
to the edge of a meadow near the 
road. Here, wounded in tho action, 
crippled by the disease which had so 
long tormented him, and scarcely able 
to sustain longer the burden of his 
armour, he calmly awaited his fate. 
A troop of the enemy advanced soon 
afterwards, and Aremberg fell, co- 
vered with wounds, fighting like a 
hero of Homer, single-handed, against 
a battalion, with a courage worthy a 
better cause and a better fate. The 
sword by which he received his final 
death-blow was that of tho Seigneur 
de Haultain.^ That oiScer having 
just seen his brother slain before his 
eyes, forgot the respect due to unsuc- 
cessful chivalry.^ 

The battle was scarcely finished, 
when an advancing trumpet was heard. 
The sound caused the victors to pause 
in their pursuit, and enabled a rem- 
na nt of the conquered Spaniards to 

to the main incident of the battle. Accord- 
ing to Strada. i. 320 (wlio E-ivi'si bi^ autho- 
rity a ktt(.r irotii .Mic. Bari' iii-uii to Maixar-.t 
• ■f Panna. 30tli May li/i.vi. nij.l 

Aremberg fell by each other’s hands, aud 
lay doa-i side by side. The story is .-idopted 
with some hosiiaiK. ii by :ind Bentivo- 

f lu-. CahrLi'-.i, bb. viii. 4S'‘-, 4s7, fbllowa 
[endnza literally, and ascribes tho death of 
Adolphus to the hand of Aremberg, who in 
his turn was slain afterward in the mftlee. 
Meteren, on tho contrary, seaming to think, 
as well as the Spaniards, that the honour of 
the respective nations was at stake, on the 
individual prowess of the champions, prefers 
to appear imorant that this striking single 
combat had taken place. He mentions the 
death of Adolphus as having occurred in ths 
and ascribes Aremberg’s death-blow 
to the Sieor de Haultain. Amelia van Amstel, 
in a report to tho Council of Gueldres, relates, 
on tho authority of a prisoner taken in the 
battle, that the body of Arembeig waa 
brought before Count Lonis after the fight, 
and that tlie unfortunate but obivalreus 
officer had been shot through the throat, 
through the body, and through the head; 
or. in his own respectful langu^e, “his lord- 
ship was shot through the windpipe of his 
lordship’s throat, in his side through and 
through again, and likewise his lordship’s 
forehead, his oyes, was very 
wounded.” 
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bscape. Meghem'a force was thought phus^ whose life-blood had stained the 
to be advancing. That general had laurels of this fir.st patriot victory.^ 
indeed arrived, but he was alone. He Having remained, and tlius wa-sted the 
had reached Zuidlaron, a village some normal three days upon the battle- 
four leagues from the scene of action, field, Louis now sat down before 
on the noon of that day. Here he Groningen, fortifying and entrench- 
had found a letter from Aremberg, ing himself in a camp within cannon- 
requesting him to hasten. He hi^ shot of the city.** 
done 80 . His troops, however, having On the 23d we have seen that 
come from Coevorden that morning, Aremberg had written, full of confi- 
wore imable to accomplish so lQoa|f a dence, »to the Governor-General, pro- 
march in addition. Tho Counfe^dl^;; mising soon to send him- good news of 
companied by a few atbendwifa the beggars. Ott^fhe 2fith, Count 
reached the neighbourhood of Meghem wrote- ‘having spoken 

ger-Lee only in time to meet with a man whd^lmd helped to place 

some of the camp sutlei-s and other Aremberg in hi* coj05n, he could 
fugitives, from whom he learned the hardly entertain any further doubt as 
disastrous news of the defeat. Finding to his fate.® 

that all was lost, he very properly The wrath of the Duke was even 
returned to Zuidlaren, from which greater than his surprise, Like;Au- 
place he made the best of his way to gustus, he called in vain on the^ <!^ead 
Groningen, That important city, the commander for his legions, but^pre- 
key of Friesland, he was thus enabled pared himself to inflict a more -rapiil 
to secure. The troops which he and more terrible vengeance than tho 
brought, in addition to the four Ger- Roman’s. Recognising the gravity of 
man vanderas of Schaumburg, already his situation, ho determined to taks 
quartered there, were sufficient to pro- the field in person, and to annihilatr 
tect it against the ill-equipped army of this insolent chieftain who had dared 
Louis of Nassau.^ n<j»t only to cope with, but to conquer, 

The patriot leader had accomplished, his veteran regiments. But before he 
after all, but a barren victory. He could turn his back upon Brussels, 
had, to be sure, destroyed a number many deeds were to be done. His mc:i' 
of Spaniards, amounting, acccording to surcs .upw followed each other in 
the different estimates, to from five breathless succession, fulminating and 
hundred to sixteen hundred men.* He blasting at every stroke. On the 28th 
had also broken up a small but vete- May, he issued an edict, banishing, on 
ran army. More than all, he had pain of death, the Prince of Orange, 
taught the Netherlanders, by this Louis Nassau, Hoogstraaten, Van den 
triumphant termination to a stricken Berg, and others, with confiscation of 
field, that the choice troops of Spain all their property,® At the same 
were not invincible. But the moral time he rased tho Culemburg Palace 
effect of the victory was the only per- to the ground, and erected a 
manentone. The Count’s badly-paid upon its ruins, commemoratmg 
troops could with difficulty be ke^j^ccursed conspiracy which ha^ been 
together- He had no sufficient art® ’ engendered within its walls.’’ PQ 
lery to reduce the cityomoso posses- 1st June, eighteen prisoners 
lion would have proved so important tinction, including the » two 
to tho cause. Moreover, in common Batenburg, Maximilian Kock, 
with the Prince of Orange and all his Treslong, and others, were executetl 
brethren, he had been called to mourn upon the Horse-market, in Brussels. 
for the young and chivalrous Adol- In the vigorous language of 

• C6t??eepondance du Duo d’Albe, W- » Hoofd, v. 166. Bor, iv. 286. 

08. "f. ' < Hoofd, Bor, ubi sup. 

* Ibid., ni. Mendoia only allows 460 • Corrcspondanco du Duo d’Albe, 102. 

fipai^rds killed. Compare Hoofd, v. 166. * Bor, iv. 238. _ . 

hb, tiiif 486-487. Meteren, 68, et » Meteren, 60. Bor, l». 248. Boofd# 
iBoi. M7 
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atraaten, tbia horrible tragedy was 
enacted directly before the win- 
dows of that '‘cruel animal, Noir- 
carmes,” who, in company of his 
friend Berlayraont, and the rest of the 
Blood- Council, looked out upon the 
shocking spectacle.^ The heads of the 
victims were exposed upon stakes, to 
which also their bodies were fastened. 
Eleven of these victims were after- 
ward deposited, uncoffined, in uncon- 
secrated ground ; the other seven 
were left unburied to moulder on the 
gibbet.® On the 2d June, Villars, 
the leader in the Daalem rising, suf- 
fered on the scaffold, with three 
others.® On the Sd, Counts Egmont 
and Horn were brought in a carriage 
fr(Mn Ghent to Brussels, guarded by 
ten companies of infantry and one of 
cavalry. They were then lodged in 
the “Brood-huis” opposite the Town- 
hall, on the great square of Brussels.'* 
On the 4th, Alva having, as he so- 
lemnly declared before God and the 
world, examined thoroughly the mass 
of documents appertaining to those 
two great prosecutions, which had 
only been closed three days before, pro- 
nounced sentence against the illus- 
trious prisoners.* These documents 
of iniquity, signed and sealed by the 
Duke, were sent to the Blood-Council, 
where they were read by Secretary 
Praets.® The signature of Philip was 
not wanting, for, as already stated, 
the sentences had been drawn upon 
blanks signed by the monarch, of 
which the viceroy had brought a 
whole trunkful from Spain. The sen- 
tence against Egmont declared very ! 
briefly that the Duke of Alva, having 
read all the papers and evidence in 
the case, had found the Count guilty I 
of high treason. It was proved that 1 
Egmont had^ united with the confede- i 

* Groonv, Prlnst., Archives, iil. 289. 

* Bor. iv. 288. Hoofd, v. 167, 168. 

* Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. 

* Bor, V. 238, 239. Hoofd, v, 168. The 
building is now called tiio “ Maison du Roi." 

® Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. Moteron, 62, 63. 

• • Bor, V. 239. “ Les proefes instruits furent 
»U8 et visites au ConaeU dos Troubles y 
wsistans journeUement lo Ducq oomroe 
President aveo les seigneurs de Berlaymont 

* de Noiroa3*me8~trop bien Is Ducq ss feit 
pelivrer par sscript cpinioDf secretes 


rates; that he had been a party to 
the accursed conspiracy of the Prince 
of Orange; that he had taken the 
rebel nobles under his protection, and 
that he had betrayed tho Government 
and the Holy Catholic Church by his 
conduct in Flanders. Therefore tho 
Duke condemned him to be executed 
by the sword on the following day, 
and decreed that his head should be 
placed on high in a public place, there 
to remain until the Duke should other- 
wise direct. The sentence against 
Count Horn was similar in language 
and purport.^ 

That afternoon the Duke sent for 
tho Bishop of Ypres. The prelate 
arrived at dusk. As soon as he pre- 
sented himself, Alva informed him (A 
the sentence which had just been pro- 
nounced, and ordered him to convey 
the intelligence to the prisoners. He 
further charged him with the duty of 
shriving tho victims, and preparing 
their souls for death. Tho Bishop fell 
on his knees, aghast at tho terrible 
decree. He implored the Governor- 
General to have mercy upon tho two 
unfortunate nobles. If their lives 
could not be Spared, he prayed him at 
any rate to grant delay. With tears 
and earnest supplications the prelate 
endeavoured to avert or to postpone the 
doom which had been pronounced. It 
was in vain. The sentence, inflexible 
as destiny, had been long before or- 
dained. Its execution had been but 
hastened by the temporary triumph of 
rebellion in Friesland. Alva told the 
Bishop roughly that he had not been 
summoned to give advice. Delay or 
pardon was alike impossible. Ho was 
to act as confessor to the criminals, not 
as councillor to the viceroy. The 
Bishop, thus rebuked, withdrew to 
accomplish his melancholy mission.® 

do chacuno, la plurality desquelles iiiclina k 
la condemnation." — Renom de France MS., 
ii. c. 5. Tbo samo writer adds that the een- 
teuce, drawn up by Hosscls, and signed by 
the Duke, was read two or three days after- 
ward in presence of Berlayinont and Noir- 
carmos; “Paroii Ton a presume, & bonne 
raison, qua la resolution venait d’Espagne.” 
—Ibid. 

1 Bor, iv. 289. 

* Bor, iv. 239. Hoofd, 169< fitradb, 
i. 827, mulli tflU. 
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Meanwhile, on the same evening, the 
miserable Cmmtess of Egmont had 
been appalled by rumours,' too vague 
for belief, too terrible to be slighted. 
She was in the chamber of Countess 
Aremberg, with whom she had come 
to condole for the death of the Count, 
when the order for the immediate exe- 
cution of her own husband was an- 
nounced to her.^ She hastened to the 
presence of the Governor - General. 
The Princess Palatine, whose ancestors 
had been emperors, remembered only 
that she was a wife and a mother, 
fell at the feet of the man who cd^: 
trolled the fate of her husband, a44 
implored his mercy in humble attd 
submissive terms. The Duke, with 
calm and almost incredible irony, re- 
assured the Countess by the informa- 
tion that, on the morrow, her husband 
was certainly to be released.^ With this 
ambiguous phrase, worthy the palter- 
ing oracles of antiquity, the wretched 
woman was obliged to’ withdraw. Too 
soon afterward the horrible truth of 
the words was revealed to her — words 
of doom, which she had mistaken for 
consolation. 

An hour before midnight the Bishop 
of Ypres reached Egmont*s prison. 
The Count was confined in a chamber 
oil the second storey of the Brood-huis, 
the mansion of the cross- bowman’s 
guild, in that comer of the building 
which rests on a narrow street running 
back from the great square.® He Was 
aroused from his sleep by the approach 
of his visitor. Unable to speak, but 
indicating by the expression of his 
features the occurrence of a great mia- 
fortune, the Bishop, soon after his en- 
trance, placed the paper given to him 
by Alva in Egmont’s hands. The un- 
fortunate noble thus suddenly received 

1 BrantOme, Hommea lUiutres, etc., ueft 
U. 176. 

» Hoofd, v. 169, who is the only authority 
for an anecdote which, for the honour of 
humanity, on© wishes to think false. 

s Bnixelles et sea Envmns, par Alphonse 
Wauters, 93. 

* “MstgrooterVerwonderingdanVerelee- 
genheit."— Hoofd, v. 169. 

^ Hoofd, ubi sup. Bor, Iv. 239, 

« Ibid,, It. 239. Hoofd, v. 169.— It is pain- 
ful to refieetthat, notwithstanding the kind 
iWovAS exchanged between ^e Bishop Mid 
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the information that his death-sen- 
tence had been pronounced, and that 
its execution was fixed for the next 
morning. He read the paper through 
without flinching, and expressed aston- 
ishment rather than dismay at its 
tidings. Exceedmgly sanguine by na- 
ture, he had never believed, even after 
his nine months’ imprisonment, in a 
fatal termination to the difficulties in 
which he was involved. Ho was now 
startled both at the sudden condemna- 
tion which had followed his lingering 

» ^1, and at the speed with which his 
lith was to fulfil the Sentence. He 
feed the Bishop, with many exprea- 
slpns of amazement, "WlllRher pardon 
impossible ; whethel* delay at least 
naigbt not be obtained?^ The prelate 
answered by a faithful narrative of JLuo 
conversation which had just occurred 
between Alva and himseif.® Egmont, 
thus convinced of his inevitable doom, 
then observed to his companion, with 
exquisite courtesy, that, since he was 
to die, he rendered thanks both to God 
and to the Duke that his last moments 
were to be consoled by so excellent a 
father confessor.® 

Afterwards, with a natural burst of 
indignation, he exclaimed that it was 
indeed a cruel and unjust sentence. 
He protested that he had never in his 
whole life wronged his Majesty; cer- 
tainly never so deeply as to deservo 
such a punishment. AU that he had 
done hsid been with loyal intentions. 
The King’s true interest had been his 
constant aim. Nevertheless, if he had 
fallen into error, he prayed to God 
that his death might wipe away his 
misdeeds, and that his name might 
not be dishonoured, nor his children 
brought to shame. His beloved wife 
and innocent children were to endure • 


Egmont upon this melancholy occas^» tbe 
prelate expressed to others hlfl 
bation of the CounUi execution, “ 
aiders the punishment of £gmoh|^ 
fust and necessary for an exampleilr' Wrote 
Morillon to Granvelle a week after ujuf' 
der. *‘Tb try the Bishop further,” fie con- 
tinued, “I ooaerved that the King was very 
near giving E^ont the office which he 
since Destoweq upon Alva ; upon which 
replied that It would have bwn our nu«, 
eto. etc.— Oroea v. Frinstt, ijrofiivw, 
Supplement* AS. 
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misery enough by his death and the 
conhscation of bh estates. It was at 
least due to his long services that they 
should be spared further suffering.^ 
He then asked his father confessor 
what advice he had to give touching 
his present conduct. The Bishop re* 
plied by an exhortation, that he should 
turn himself to God; that he should 
withdraw his thoughts entirely from 
all earthly interests, and prepare him- 
self for the world beyond the grave. 
He accepted the advice, and kneeling 
before the Bishop, confessed himself. 
Ho then asked to receive the sacrament, 
which the Bishop administered, after 
the customary mass. Egmont asked 
what prayer would be most appropriate 
at the hour of execution. His confes- 
sor replied that there was none more 
befitting than the one which Jesus had 
taught his disciples — “Our Father, 
which art in heaven.” 

Some conversation ensued in which 
the Count again expressed his grati- 
tude that his parting soul had been 
soothed by these pious and friendly 
offices. By a revulsion of feeling, he 
then bewailed again the sad fate of his 
wife and of his young children. The 
Bishop entreated him anew to with- 
draw his mind from such harrowing 
reflections, and to give himself entirely 
to God. Overwhelmed with grief, Eg- 
mont exclaimed with natural and 
simple pathos — Alas ! how miserable 
and frail is our nature, that when we 
should think of God only, we are un- 
able to shut out the images of wife and 
children.”^ 

Recovering from his emotion, and 
having yet much time, he sat down 
and wrote with perfect self-possession 
two letters, one to Philip and one to 
Alva. The celebrated letter to the 
Ring was as follows: — 

" SniB, — I have learned, this even- 
hig, the sentence which your Majesty 
has been pleased to pronounce upon 

} Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. Meteren, 63. 
m|cea coucemanb les Troubles, etc.| 831 vo. 

* Bor, iv. 240. Hodfd, ▼. 160. Places con- 
^inantles Troubles des Pays Bas,882vo, MS. 
Gerard CoUeotlon. Arobivas of the Hague. 

* Bor, It. m Hoofd, 160, 170. Btrada, 

827, 82^ et alii.-»See aleo Oaohard, Oor* 


me. Although I have never had a 
thought, and believe myself never to 
have done a deed, which could tend to 
the prejudice of your Majesty’s person 
or service, or to the detriment of our 
true ancient and Catholic religion, 
nevertheless I take patience to bear 
that which it has pleased the good God 
to send. If, during these troubles in 
the Netherlands, I have done or per- 
mitted aught which had a different 
appearance, it has been with the true 
and good intent to serve God and your 
Majesty, and the necessity of the times. 
Therefore, I pray your Majesty to for- 
give me, and to have compassion on 
my poor wife, my children, and my 
servants; having regard to my past 
services. In which hope I now com- 
mend myself to the mercy of God. 

“ From Brussels, 

** Ready to die, this 5th June 1568. 

" Your Majesty’s very humble and 
loyal vassal and servant, 

** Lamoral d’Egmont.”^ 

Having thus kissed the murderous 
hand which smote him, he handed the 
letter, stamped rather with superfluous 
loyalty than with Christian forgiveness, 
to the Bishop, with a request that he 
would forward it to its destination, ac- 
companied by a letter from his own 
hand. This duty the Bishop solemnly 
promised to fulfil.^ 

Facing all the details of his execu- 
tion with the fortitude which belonged 
to his character, he now took counsel 
with his confessor as to the language 
proper for him to hold from the scaf- 
fold to the assembled people. The 
Bishop, however, strongly dissuaded 
him from addressing the multitude at 
alL The persons furthest removed, 
urged the priest, would not hear the 
words, while the Spanish troops in the 
immediate vicinity would not under- 
stand them. It seemed, therefore, the 
part of wisdom and of dignity for him 
to be silent, communing only with his 

respondanco de Pbllippo 11., U. 764* Fop* 
pens, Supplement, i. 261. 

* Hoofd, ▼. 170. According to Bor, It, 
240, Egmont also wrote a letter to the Duke ; 
according to Meteren. 6S, he wrote one to 
his wife.— Compare Strada. i. 827, 828> Ha- 
I taene, Ann. Turn. Belgi(v iU. 90. Foppauj^ 

I guppUment, i 200. 
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Qod, The Count assented to this profusely with emblems, statues, and 
reasoning, and abandoned His intention quaint decorations. The place had 
of saying a few farewell words to the been alike the scene of many a brilliant 
people, by many of whom he believed tournament and of many a bloody exe- 
himself tenderly beloved.^ He now cution. Gallant knights had contended 
made many preparations for the mor- within its precincts, while bright eyes 
row, in order that his thoughts, in rained influence from all those pictur- 
the last moments, might not bo dis- esque balconies and decorated windows, 
tracted by mechanical details, cutting Martyrs to religious and to political 
the collar from his doublet and from liberty had, upon the same spot, en- 
his shirt with his own hands,* in order dured agonies which might nave 
that those of the hangman might have roused every stone of its pavement to 
no excuse for contaminating his porso^n^j .mutiny or softened them-to pity. Hero 
The rest of the night was pasae<|^^4^gmont himself, in happier days, had 
prayer and meditation. borne away the of skill or 

Fewer circumstances conceminflii«m^Bfaour, the cyno(gjn<i|R every eye ; 
last night of Count Horn’s life Sm|;hence, almosPaKe noon of a lifu 
been preserved. It is, however, viB|’ iKstrated by mM^^S^iant actions, 
ascertained that the Admiral receiv^ he was to be sent, by the hand of 
the sudden news of his condemnation tyranny^ to his great account, 
with absolute composure. He was On the morning of the fJth of Juno, 
assisted at his devotional exercises in three thousand Spanish troops'* p[ero 
prison by the curate of La Chapelle.* drawn up in battle array aroufid a 
During the night, the necessary pre- scafibld, which had been erected in 
parations for the morning tragedy had the centre of the square. Upon this 
been made in the groat square of scaffold, which was covered with black 
Brussels. It was the intention of govern- cloth, wore placed two velvet cushions, 
ment to strike terror to the heart of two iron spikes, and' a small tabic, 
tire people by the exhibition of an im- Upon the table was a silver crucifix, 
pressive and appailmg spectacle. The The provoSt-marshal, Spelle, sat on 
absolute and irresponsible destiny horseback below, with his red wand in 
which ruled them was to be made mani- bis hand, little dreaming that for him 
fest by the immolation of these two a darker doom was reserved than that 
men, BO elevated by rank, powerful con- of which ho was now the minister, 
nexion, and distinguished service. The executioner was concealed beneath 

The efiect would be heightened ' by the draperies of the scafibld.® 
the character of the locality where the At eleven o'clock, a company of 
gloomy show was to bo presented. The Spanish soldiers, led by Julian ;K.omcrt' 
great square of Brussels had always a and Captain Spinas, arrived at Fg' 
striking and theatrical aspect. The mont's chamber. The Count was ready 
splendid Hotel deVille, with its daring for them. They were about to bind 
spire and elaborate front, ornamented his hands, but he warmly protfistofl 
one side of the place; directly opposite against the indignity, and, opeiling 
was the graceM but incoherent facade folds of his robe, shewed them tbit he ‘ 
of the Brood-huis, now the last earthly had himself shorn off bis coll8ii|Bj 
resting-place of tbe two distinguisbed made preparations for bjs 
victims, while grouped arOund these request was granted. 
principal buildings rose the fantastic the Bishop at his aide, then walked 
pidaces of tbe Archers, Mariners, and with a steady step tbe short disl^^'j 
of other guilds, with their festooned which separated him from the 
walls and topplmg gables bedizened execution. Julian Romero ana t he 

1 Bor, iv, 240. Hoofd, ▼. 170. two were left to giuurd the palace, and 

> Bor, UoofdL ubi sup. Pieces coaoernant went the rotmds of the oity during the oxc' 
waist dw Troubles, MS. f. 883. ' cution.— Bor, Hoofd, ubf sup. Coinp«^ 

* better of Alva W Philip. Correspon- Ulloa, Comia«ntaire» premlf^ et Bjeou 
dauCB de Marg. d’Autriche, 262. (Paris, 1570), 1. 43. b Bor, Iv. 340 . 

4 Muiotocn vanderas eoeupied (he square, v. 170| 171. Strada, I 828. 
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gd&rd followed him. On his way, he 
read aloud the fifty-first Psalm : “ Hear 
my cry, 0 God, and give ear imto my 
prayer 1 ” He seemed to have selected 
these scriptural passages as a proof 
tliat, notwithstanding the machinations 
of his enemies, and tho cruel punish- 
ment to which they had led him, 
loyalty to his sovereign was as deeply 
rooted atid as religious a sentiment in 
his bosom as devotion to his God. 
'' Thou wilt prolong the King’s life; 
and his years as many generations. . He 
Bball abide before God for ever! O 
]>veparo mercy and truth which may 
preserve him.” Sucli w’as the prayer 
of the condemned traitor on his way to 
the block.^ 

Having ascended the scaffold, he 
walked across it twice or thrice. lie 
was dressed in a tabard or robe of red 
damask, over which was thrown a 
sliort black mantle, embroidered in 
gold. He had a black silk hat, with 
Mack and white plumes, on his head, 
and hold a handkerchief in his hand. 
As he strode to and fro, he expressed 
a bitter regret that he had not been 
permitted to die, sword in hand, fight- 
ing for his country and his king, ^an- 
guine to tho last, ho passionately asked 
llomero, whether tlie sentence was 
really irrevocable, whether a pardon 
was not even then to be granted. The 
marslial shrugged his shoulders, mur- 
muring a negative reply. Upon this, 
Pgmont gnashed his teeth together, 
rather in rage than despair. Shortly 
aftemard commanding himself again, 
he threw aside his robe and mantle, 
and took the badge of the Golden 
Fleece from his neck. Kneeling then 

1 Chronike oft Journal van het gene in do 
Nederlanden en, namentlyk tot Antwerpen 
ia voorgerallen ten tyde dor Trouhlen van 
den Jaer, 1506 tot 1693, door N. de Weert.— 
JlS. Coll, Gyrat’d. Library of the Hague. — 
Vomparo’Hoofd; Meteren, 63. ITlloa, i. 42. 
, * Bor, iv. 240. Hoofd, v. 170, 171. Strada^ 
i. 328. 

* En hem niet bet door don hale, dan 
don OBMtanderOn in 't hart sneed,** aays 
lloofd, V. 170, 171. Even Bentivoglio be- 
^lues softened in relating ttie pathetio soena. 

E veramonte parve,” says the Cardinal, 

che sotto 11 sno QoUo n'havesse oomeun 
wtro la Kandra tutta. si grande 11 lansp, 
elifl moStito ahora del buo suppUcio.'* — liT. 
IV. 69. Comt«ar6 Btrada. 1. 829. Meter-en, 68. 


upon one of tho cushions, he said tho 
Lord's Prayer aloud, and requested the 
BishoiJ, who knelt at his side, to repeat 
it thrice. After this, the prelate gave 
him the silver crucifix to kiss, and then 
pronounced his blessing upon him. 
This done, the Count rose again to 
his feet, laid aside his hat and hand- 
kerchief, knelt again upon the cushion, 
drew a little cap over his eyes, and, 
folding his hands together, cried with a 
loud voice, ** Lord, into Thy hands I com- 
mit my spirit,” The executioner then 
suddenly appeared, and severed his head 
from his shoulders at a single blow.® 

A moment of shuddering silence suc- 
ceeded the stroke. The whole vast 
assembly seemed to have felt it in their 
own hearts. Tears fell from the eyes 
even of the Spanish soldiery, for they 
knew and honoured Egmont as a valiani 
general. The French ambassador, Mon- 
doucct, looking upon the scene from a 
secret place, whispered that he had now 
seen the head fall before w hich France 
had twice trembled. Tears were even 
seen upon the iron cheek of Alva, as, 
from a window in a house directly op- 
posite tho scafibld, he looked out upon 
the scene.'* 

A dark cloth was now quickly thrown 
over tho body and the blood, and, within 
a few minutes, the Admiral was seen 
advancing through the crowd. Hia 
bald head was uncovered, his hands 
were unbound. He calmly saluted such 
of his acquaintances as he chanced to 
recognise upon his path.^ Under a 
black cloak, which he threw oflT when 
he had ascended the scaffold, he wore 
a plain, dark doublet, and he did not, 
like Egmont, wear the insignia of the 

Bor, 241. “ I bear," wrote Morillon to Gran-* 
voile (Juno 7. 1667) “ that his Excellency 
shed tears os hip as peas« during the execu- 
tion.” (At joctfi des larmes aussi grossed 
que poix.)— Groen v. Prinst., Archives, Sup- 
plement, 81. The i)rebendary goes on to say 
that “ he had caused the story of the Duke’s 
tenderness to bo trumpeted In many places, 
“i faict sonner ou il luy a aembU convenir, 
quia multorum animi exacerbeti.” — Ibid. 
Morillon also quotes Alva as having had the 
effrontery to say that he desired a mitlmv- 
tion of the punishment, but that the Kuig 
had answered, '*he could foigive oflisnoea 
against himself, but the orimea committed 
against God were unpardonable 1 11”— Ibid. 

4 Foppona, Supplement, 1. 264. 
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Fleece. Casting his eyes upon the 
corpse, which lay covered with the dark 
cloth, he asked if it were the body of 
Egmont. Being answered in the alhr- 
mative, he muttered a few words in 
Spanish, which were not distinctly audi- 
ble. His attention was next caught by 
the sight of his own coat of arms re- 
versed, and he expressed anger at this 
indignity to his escutcheon, protesting 
that ho had not deservedf the ihiySlt,* 
He then spoke a few 
evowd below, wishing 
and begging them to pray 
He did not kiss the crucifix, "but ha 
knelt upon the scaffold to pray, and 
was assisted in his devotions by the 
Bisboj) of Ypres.* When they were 
concluded, he rose again to his feet. 
Then drawing a milan cap completely 
over his face, and uttering, in Latin, 
the same invocation which Egmont had 
used, he submitted his neck to the 
stroke.* 

Egmont had obtained, as a last fa- 
vour, that bis execution should precede 
that of his friend. Deeming himself 
in part to blame for Horn’s re-appear- 
ance in Brussels after the arrival of 
Alva, and for his death, which was the 
result, he wished to be spared the pang 
of seeing him dead. Gemma Frisius, 
the astrologer, who had cast the horo- 
scope of Count Horn at his birth, had 
CO me to him in the most solemn man- 
ner to warn him against visiting Brus- 
sels. The Count had answered stoutly 
that he placed his trust in God, and 
that, moreover, his friend Egmont' was 

» N. de Weert Chronyk MS. 

* The Duke of Alva assured Philip that 
both the Counts “sont morts fort catholique- 
ment et modestement.'*— -Coiapftre Bor, iv. 
•J40; Hoofd. v. 171; Meteren, t 68; UUoa, 1. 
43: De Weert MS. 

* Bor, iv. 241. Hoofd, v. 170. 

* Bor, Hoofd, Meteren, Strada, 1. 828. 
Bentivoglio, liv. iv. 69. 

* Bor, iv. 241. tJlloa, 1. 44.— The latter 
writer, who was mar6chal-de-camp in Alva’s 
army, and had commanded the citadel of 
Ghent during the imprisonment of the 
Counts, observes that the coffin of ]E!gmont, 
After ita removal to St Clara, was visited by 
crowds of people, all bathed in tears, who 
klmed It as if it had been ^e shrine of 
saintly remain^ ^ ofibring . up prayers the 
TOie for the rbjpbse bfthe depaiW sohl. 
Bte adds that the same devotion was not 
paid tt> the body of Horn, Whioh remained 
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going thither also, who Lad engaged 
that no worse fate should befall the 
one of them than the other. ^ 

The heads of both sufferers were 
now exposed for two hours upon the 
iron stakes. Their bodies, placed in 
coffins, remained during the same in- 
terval upon the scaffold. Meantime, 
notwithstanding the presence of the 
troops, the populace could not be re- 
strained from tears and from execra- 
Manj^ crowded about the scaf- 
dipped their handkerchiefs in 
blood, to bd preserved afterwards 

memorial of the orbuie, abd as en- 
signs of revelige.* 

The bodies were afterwards delivered 
to their friends. A stately procession 
of the guilds, accompanied by many of 
the clergy, ctmVeyed their coffins to the 
church of St Gudule. Thence the 
body of Egmont was carried to the 
convent of Saint Clara, near the old 
Brussels gate, where it was embalmed.^ 
His escutcheon and banners were hung 
upon the outward wall of his residence 
by order of the Countess. By com- 
mand of Alva they were immediately 
torn down.® His remains were after- 
wards conveyed to his city of Sottegem, 
in Flanders, where they were interred. 
Count Horn was entombed at Kempen. 
The bodies had been removed from the 
scaffold at two o'clock. The heads re- 
mained exposed between burning tor- 
ches for two hours longer. They were 
then taken down, enclosed in boxes, 
and, as it was generally supposed, de- 
spatched to Madrid.^ The king was 

I almost deserted in the OTOat church. jTherc 
is somothiug pathotio In this Imwe. .bl* the 
gloomy, mehmeholy Horn lying t hm m 
bloody shroud as solitary and ^ , 

he bad been in the latter years of is 

his desolate borne. Certainly 
deserved as much popular sympatlM^ 
mont. « Bor, iV. 24 i;'?^HeofJ, 

V. 171. Meteren, €63. 

7 Ibid.— "Te Tier uren werden de 
gesloten elk besundere in een hdulen kiste 
d’welok by de Bpongaerden was daer toe 
gemackt, want de selve naer Spaengipe” 
werdden gesonden, goo men sevdo’” 
author of this manuscript, which contains 
many oindous details, was a contemporary, 
and occtlpfeda place under government at- 

terWatd at Antwerp.— Compar* thn letter oi 
Oerouixho de Edda In OitcSSd, 
le Consell des Troubles, pOjife 29. (Bujfv 
tins de VAcad. Hoy. de l^lg., xvi 8>) * 
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thus enabled to look upon the dead 
faces of his victims without the trouble 
of a journey to the provinces. 

Thus died Philip Montmorency, 
Count of Horn, and Lamoral of Eg- 
rnont. Prince of Qaveren. The more 
intense sympathy which seemed to 
attach itself to the fate of Egmont, 
rendered the misfortune of his com- 
panion in arms and in death compara- 
tively less interesting.^ 

Egmont is a great historical figure, 
but he was certainly not a great man. 
liis execution remains an enduring 
monument, not only of Philip’s cruelty 
and perfidy, but of his dullness. The 
King had everything to hope from Eg- 
mont, and nothing to fear. Granvelle 
loiew the man well, and, almost to the 
last, could not believe in the possibility 
of so tmparalleled a blunder as that 
which was to make a victim, a martyr, 
and a popular idol of a personage 
brave indeed, but incredibly vacillating 
and inordinately vain, who, by a little 
management, might have been con- 
verted into a most useful instrument 
for the royal purposes. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate 
the events of Egmont’s career. Step 
by ste^ we have studied his course, 
and at no single period have we dis- 
covered even a germ of those elements 
which make the national champion. 
His pride of order rendered him furious 
at the insolence of Granvelle, and., 
caused him to chafe under his domi- 
nion. His vanity of high rank and of 
distinguished military service made 
him covet the highest place under the 
Crown, while his hatred of those by 
whom he considered himself defrauded 
of his claims, converted him into a 
malcontent. He had no sympathy with 
the people, but he loved, as a grand 
Seignior, to ‘be looked up to and ad- 
mired by a gaping crowd. He was an 
unwavering Catholic, held sectaries in 
utter loathing, and, after the image- 
breaking, took a positive pleasure in 
banging ministers, together with their 
t ^l^g^og^tions, and in pressing the be- 
pregunUron si era verdad que Julian habla 
tornado las oabezas y eebado las no sd donde; 
Clue nunque au esto babld Berleymonte oreo 
quiso dar i enteudei' oue las debiau haber 
gua^dado.** 


sieged Christians of Valenciennes to 
extremities. Upon more than one occa- 
sion he pronounced his unequivocal 
approval of the infamous edicts, and he 
exerted himself at times to enforce 
them within his province. The tran- 
sitory impression made upon his mind 
by the lofty nature of Orange was 
easily effaced in Spain by court flattery 
and by royal bribes. Notwithstand- 
ing the coldness, the rebuffs, and the 
repeated warnings which might have 
saved him from destruction, nothing 
could turn him at last from the fanatic 
loyalty towards which, after much 
wavering, his mind irrevocably pointed. 
His voluntary humiliation as a general, 
a grandee, a Fleming, and a Christian, 
before the insolent Alva upon his first 
arrival, would move our contempt were 
it not for the gentler emotions suggest 
ed by the infatuated nobleman’s doom. 
Upon the departure of Orange, Egmont 
was only too eager to be employed by 
Philip in any work which the monarch 
could find for him to do. Yet this was 
the man whom Philip chose, through 
the executioner’s sword, to convert into 
a popular idol, and whom Poetry has 
loved to contemplate as a romantic 
champion of freedom. 

As for Horn, details enough have 
likewise been given of his career to 
enable the reader thoroughly to under- 
stand the man. He was a person of 
mediocre abilities and thoroughly com- 
monplace character. His high rank 
and his tragic fate are all which make 
him interesting. He had little love for 
court or people. Broken in fortunes, 
he passed his time mainly in brooding 
over the ingratitude of Charles and 
Philip, and in complaining bitterly of 
the disappointments to which their 
policy had doomed him. He cared 
nothing for cardinalists or confederates. 
He disliked Brederode, he detested 
Granvelle. Gloomy and morose, he 
went to bed, while the men who were 
called his fellow-conspirators were din- 
ing and making merry in the same 
house with himself. He had as little 
* 1 “ ” says Strada (i 330), 

feoto baud modico potuisset hiflusvu*i(Hor- 
nanl) mors, si non E^ontlus omniutu 
Tacrymas cousumpaisset. ^—Compare UUoa, 
144 . 
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sympathy with tlie cry of " Vivent le$ ing at the popinjay * Nevertheless, in 
gumx ” aa for that of '' Vive It Roy,** The spite of all these absurd rumours, there 
most interesting features in his cha- is no doubt that Philip and Alva must 
racter are his generosity toward his share equally in the guilt of the trans- 
absent brother, and the manliness with action, and that the ^'chastisement” 
which, as Montigny’s representative at had been arranged before Alva had 


Touniay, he chose rather to confront 
the anger of the government, and to 
incur the deadly revenge of Philip, 
\^han make himself the executioner of 
the harmless Christians in Tournaj| 
In this regard, Ms conduct is vmm 
more entitled tS our respect thatij^uK 
of Egmont, and he was certain^ j||l|B 
deserving of reverence from thA 
even though deserted by all men wile 
living, and left headless and solitary in 
his coffin at Saint Gudule. 

The hatred for Alva, which sprang 
from the graves of these illustrious 
victims, waxed daily more intense, 
" Like things of another world,” wrote 
Hoogstraaten,^ "seem the cries, lamen- 
tations, and just compassion which all 
the inhabitants of Brussels, noble or ig- 
noble, feel for such barbarous tyranny, 
while this Noro of an Alva is boasting 
that he will do the same to all whom 
he lays his hands upon.” No man be- 
lieved that the two nobles had commit- : 
ted a crime, and many were even dis- 
posed to acquit Philip of his share in the ! 
judicial murder. The people asciibed * 
the execv.tion solely to the personal 
jealousy of the Duke. They discoursed 
to each other not only of the envy , with 
which the Govemor-Generalhad always 
regarded the military triumphs of his 
rival, but related that Egmont had at 
different times won large sums of Alva 
at games of hazard, and that he had, 
moreover, on several occasions, carried 
off the prize from the Duke in shoot- 

1 Groen van Prinsterer, Archives, etc., iU, 
UO, 24L 


departed from Spain. 

The Countess Egmont remained at 
Ae convent of Cambre with her eleven 
4iPdreiii plunged in tnisery and in 
fc|j^rty. The Duke wrote to Philip, 
mt he doub1e<l"*if there were so 
K^hed a fami^in the world. He, 
congratulated his 
certainty that the 
the effects, the more fruit- 
ful #6uld be the example of this great 
execution. He stated that the Countess 
was considered a most woman, 
and that there had beeij,Mj£|i|6ly a night 
in which, attended bplpldaught^, 
she had not gone foffll^we-footed to 
offer up prayers for her husband in 
every church within the city, He 
added, that it was doubtful whether 
they had money enough to buy them- 
selves a supper that very night, and ho 
begged the King to allow them the 
means of supporting life. He advised 
that the Countess should be placed, 
without delay, in a Spanish convent, 
where her daughters might at onco 
take the veil, assuring his Majesty that 
her dower was entirely inadequate to 
her support. Thus humanely recom- 
mending his sovereign to bestow an 
i.alms on the family which his o^ hand 
had reduced from a princely afeition to 
beggary, the Viceroy proceeded to de- 
tail the recent events in Frie^nd, 
together with the measures whi^^« 
was about taking to avenge the defeat 
and death of Count Aremberg.^ 

I Sirada. i. 826 . 

^ Ck>rroi|K>o(ilajicedeFhiUppeU.«I68^^^ 
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Those measures wore taken with the 
precision and promptness which 
marked the Duke’s character when 
precision and promptness were desir- 
able. There had been a terrible 
energy in his every step, since the 
successful foray of Louis Nassau. 
Having determined to take the field 
in person with nearly all tho Spanish 
veterans, he had at once acted upon 
the necessity of making the capital 
secure, after his back should be 
turned. It was impossible to leave 
three thousand choice troops to guard 
Count Egmont. A less number 
seemed insufficient to prevent a res- 
cue. He had, therefore, no longer 
delayed the chasti.sement which had 
already been determined, but which 
the events ifi the north had precipi- 
tated. Thus the only positive result 
of Louis Nassau’s victory was the 
execution of his imprisoned friends. 

The expeditibn under Arembei^g had 
failed from two causes. The Spanish 
force had been inadequate, and they 
had attacked the enemy at a disad- 
vantage. The imprudent attack was 
the result of the contempt with which 
they had regarded their antagonist. 
These errors were not to be repeated. 
Alva ordered Count Meghem, now 
commanding in the province of Gro- 
Dibgen, od no account to hazard 
hostiHties until the game was sure.^ 
He also immediately ordered large 
leinforcements to move forward to 

* Correspondance du Duo d'Albe, 186. 

* Mendoza, 60, 67. 

* Correspondanco du Duo d'Albe, 154. 

Mendoza, 63~55. Correspondance du 

Duo d’Albe. 102, 106, 188, 162. The Nether, 
laud lli8^n^iana give him 17, OM foot and 8000 
howo; IloofO, ▼, 174. Bor. W/243, 244.- 


the seat of war. The commiinders 
intrusted with this duty were Duke 
Eric of^ Brunswick, Chiappin Vitelli, 
Noircarmes, and Count de Roeulx. 
The rendezvous for tho whole force 
was- Deventer, and here they all 
arrived on the 10th July, On tho 
same day the Duke of Alva himself 
entered Deventer, to take command 
in person.^ On the evening of the 
14th July he reached Holden, a vil- 
lage three league«t distant from Gro- 
ningen, at the head of three terzios of 
Spanish infantry, three companies of 
light horse, and a troop of dragoons.^ 
His whole force in and about Gro- 
ningen amounted to fifteen thousand 
choice troops, besides a large but 
unceidain' number of less disciplined 
soldiery,* 

Meantime, Louis of Nassau, since 
his victory, had accomplished nothing. 
For this inactivity there was one suf- 
ficient excuse, the total want of 
funds. His only revenue was the 
amount of black mail which he was 
able to levy upon the inhabitants 
of the province. He repeated his 
determination to treat them all as 
enemies, unless they furnished him 
with the means of expelling their 
tyrants from the country.® He ob- 
teined small sums in this manner from 
time to time. The inhabitants were 
favourably disposed, but they were 
timid and despairing. They saw no 
clear way towards the accomplishment 

Compare Bentivoglio, liv. iv. 70, and Strada, 
i. 831, who gives Alva 12,000 foot and 8000 
horao, and to Louis of Nassau an equal num. 
her of iniantiy, with an inferior force of 
cavalry. 

» Correqiondance du Duo d'Albe, 114, llfi, 
m. 124. 
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of the result concerning which Louis 
was so confident. They knew that 
the terrible Alva was already on his 
way. They felt sure of being pil- 
laged by both parties, and of being 
hanged as rebels, besides, as soon as 
the Governor-General should make his 
appearance. 

Louis had, however, issued two 
formal proclamations for two especial 
contributions. In these documents he 
had succinctly explained that the houses 
of all recusants should be forthwith 
burned about their ears,^ and in con- 
sequence of these peremptory measures, 
he had obtained some ten thousand 
florins. Alva ordered counter-procla- 
mations, to be affixed to church doors 
and other places, forbidding all per- 
sons to contribute to these forced 
loans of the rebels, on perudty of 
paying twice as much to the Sp^miarda, 
with arbitrary punishment addi- 
tion, after his arrival.* The miserable 
inhabitants, thus placed between two 
fires, had nothing for it but to pay 
one-half c£ their property to support 
the rebellion in the first place, with i 
the prospect of giving the other half 
as a subsidy to tyranny afterwards; 
while the gibbet stood at the end of 
the vista to reward their liberality. 
Such was the horrible position of the 
peasantry in this civil conflict. The 
weight of guilt thus accumulated upon 
the crowned head which conceived, 
and upon the red right hand which 
wrought all this misery, what human 
scales can measure 1 

With these precarious means of 
support, the army of Louis of Nassau, 
as may easily be supposed, was any- 
thing but docUe. After the victory 
of HeUiger-Lee there had seemed to 
his German mercenaries a probability 
of extensive booty, which grew fainter 
as the slender fruit of that battle be- 


came daily more apparent. The two 
abbots of Wittewenimand of Heiliger- 
Lee, who had followed Aremberg^s 
train in order to be witnesses of his 


victory, had been obliged to pay to 


^ ^r^laxoation of Count Louisr 
Dam, 5th June 1608. Gorrespondanee du 
Duod’Albe, 184. m 

s Ibid., 144. 145. « Bor, iv. S80. 

4 it. 286-244, etc. BoofiL 1. 178. 


the actual conqueror a heavy price 
for the entertainment to which they 
had invited themselves,* and these 
sums, together with the amounts 
pressed from the reluctant estates, 
and the forced contributions paid by 
luckless peasants, enabled him to keep 
his straggling troops together a few 
weeks longer. Mutiny, however^ was 
constantly breaking out, and tjy the 
eloquent expostulations and 'fa^e 
promises of the Count, was with diffi- 
culty suppressed.* 

He had, for a few weeks imme- 
diately succeC^ng the battle, distri- 
buted his trbW m three different sta- 
tions. On the approach of the Duke, 
however, he hastily concentrated his 
whole force at his own strongly-forti- 
fied camp, within half cannon-shot of 
Groningen. His ^ijny, such as it was, 
numbered from 10,000 to 12,000 men,® 
Alva reached Groningen early in the 
morning, and without pausing a mo- 
ment, marched his troops directly 
through the city. He then imme- 
diately occupied an entrenched and 
fortified house, from which it was easy 
to inflict damage upon the camp. This 
done, the Duke, with a few attendants, 
rode forward to reconnoitre the enemy 
in person. He found him in a well- 
fortified position, having the river on 
his front, which served as a moat to his 
camp, and with a deep trench three 
hundred yards beyond, in addition. Two 
wooden bridges led across the river; 
each was commanded by a fortified 
house, in which was a provision of 
pine torches, 4 *eady at a moment’s 
warning, to set fire to the bridges. 
Having thus satisfied himself, the 
Duke rode back to his army, which 
had received strict orders not to lift 
a finger till his return. He then de- 
spatched a small force of five hun- 
dred musketeers, under Bobles, to 
skirmish with the enemy, and, ff 
possible, to draw them from their 
trenches.® 

The troops of Louis, however, 

shewed no greediness to engage. On 

» Ibid., V. 174. Acoordlng to Given ^ 
PHiouiteier, only 7000 to spoo egalnst 17, 
foot and 8000 horse, iU. 268 .' . ri 

* Hendo^ 69. OOvrtspondaucs du Pno 
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the contrary, it soon became evident 
that their dispositions were of an op- 
posite tendency. The Count himseLf, 
not at that moment trusting his 
soldiery, who were in an extremely 
mutinous condition, was desirous of 
falling back before his formidable 
antagonist. The Duke, faithful, how- 
ever, to his life long principles, had no 
intentions of precipitating the action 
in those difficult and swampy regions. 
The skirmishing, therefore, continued 
for many hours, an additional force of 
S, thousand men being detailed from 
the Spanish army. The day was very 
/Hultry, however, the enemy reluctant, 
and the whole action languid. At 
last, towards evening, a large body, 
tempted beyond their trenches, en- 
gaged warmly with the Spaniards. 
The combat lasted but a few minutes, 
the patriots were soon routed, and 
fled precipitately back to their camp. 
The panic spread with them, and the 
whole army was soon in retreat. On 
retiring, they had, however, set fire to 
the bridges, and thus secured an ad- 
vantage at the outset of the chase. 
The Spaniards were no longer to be 
held. Vitelli obtained permission to 
follow with two thousand additional 
troops. The fifteen hundred who had 
already been engaged, charged furi- 
ously upon their retreating foes. Some 
dashed across the blazing bridges, 
with their garments and their very 
beards on fire.^ Others sprang into 
the river. Neither fire nor water 
could check the fierce pursuit. The 
cavalry dismounting, drove their 
horses into the stream, and clinging 
to their tails, pricked the horses for- 
ward with their lances. Having thus 
been dragged across, they joined their 
comrades in the mad chase along the 
iiarrow dykes, and through the 
BwaiQpy and ahuost impassable coun- 
try where the rebels were seeking 
shelter. The approach of night, too 
soon advancing, at last put an end to 
the hunt. The Duke with difficulty 
recalled his men, and compelled them 

^ Mendosa, 61 . 

* Ibid., 5S^, Alva's better to the Btate- 
yoimeil, OorreSPoudaiioe du Duo d'AIbe, 
^94, 166. Compare Bor, iv. 244 ; Hoold, v. 


to restrain their eagerness until the 
morrow. Three hundred of the pa- 
triots were left dead ujpon the field, 
besides at least an equal number who 
perished in the river and canals. The 
army of Louis was entirely routed, 
and the Duke considered it virtually 
destroyed. He wrote to the State- 
Council that he should pursue them 
the next day, but doubted whether 
he should find anybody to talk with 
him. In this the Governor-General 
soon found himself delightfully dis- 
appointed.*'* 

Five days later, the Duke arrived at 
Reyden; on the Ems. Owing to the 
unfavourable disposition of the coun- 
try people, who were willing to pro- 
tect the fugitives by false information 
to their pursuers, he was still in 
doubt as to the position then occu- 
pied by the enemy.* He had been 
fearful that they would be found at 
this very village of Reyden. It was 
a fatal error on the part of Count 
Louis that they were not.^ Had he 
made a stand at this point, he might 
have hold out a long time. The 
bridge which here crossed the river 
would have afforded him a retreat 
into Germany at any moment, and 
the place was easily to be defended 
in front,® Thus he might have main- 
tained himself against his fierce but 
wary foe, while his brother Orange, 
who was at Strasburg watching the 
progress of events, was executing his 
own long-planned expedition into the 
heart of the Netherlands. With 
Alva thus occupied in Friesland, tho 
results of such an invasion might 
have been prodigious. It was, how- 
ever, not on the cards for that cam- 
paign. The mutinous disposition of 
the mercenaries under his command® 
had filled Louis with doubt and dis- 
gust. Bold and sanguine, butr always 
too fiery and impatient, he saw not 
much possibility of paying his froops 
any longer with promises. Perhaps 
he was not unwilling to place them 
in a position where they would be 

< Meudosa, 63. 

* Ibid., 68, 64. Hoofd, v. 174. 

* Mendoaa, Hoofd, ubi sup. 
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obliged to fight or to perish. At any 
rate, such was their present situation. 
Instead of halting at Reyden, he 
had made his stand at Jemmingen, 
about four leagues distant from that 
place, and a little further down the 
river.^ Alva discovered this impor- 
tant fact soon after his arrival at Itey- 
den, and could not conceal his de- 
light. Already exulting at the error 
in^e by his adversary, in neglecting 
the important position which he now 
occupied himself, he was doubly de- 
lighted at learning the nature of the 
place which he had in preference se- 
lected. He saw that Louis had com- 
pletely entrapped himself. 

Jemmingcn was a small town on 
the left bank of the Ems. The stream 
here, very broad and deep, is rather a 
tide inlet than a river, being but a 
very few miles from the Dollart. This 
circular bay, or ocean chasm, the re- 
sult of the violent inundation of the 
thirteenth century, surrounds, with the 
river, a narrow peninsula. In the cor- 
ner of this peninsula, as in the bottom 
of a sack, Louis had posted his army. 
His infantry, as usual, was drawn up 
in two large squares, and still con- 
tained ten thousand men. The rear 
rested upon the village, the river was 
upon his left; his meagre force of 
cavalry upon the right. In front were 
two very deep trenches. The narrow 
road, which formed the only entrance 
to his camp, was guarded by a ravelin 
on each side, and by five pieces of ar- 
tillery. 

The Duke having reconnoitred the 
enemy in person, rode back, satisfied 
that no escape was possible. The 
river was too deep and too wide for 
swimming or wading, and there were 
but very few boats, Louis was shut 
up between twelve thousand Spanish 
veterans and the river Ems. The 
rebel atmy, although not insufficient 
in point of numbers, was in a state of 
disorganisation. They were furious 
for money and reluctant to fight. 
They broke out into open mutiny 

I iloofd, 174, 176. Bor, It, 344. Men- 
doza, 04. 

* Kendora, 68, 69. 

• Bor, iv. 844, Sift. Qoofd, ▼. 176* 


upon the very verge of battle, and 
swore that they would instantly dis- 
band, if the gold, which, as they be- 
lieved, had been recently brought into 
the camp, were not Immediately dis- 
tributed among them.* Such was the 
state of things on the eventful morn- 
ing of the 21st July. All the ex- 
postulations of Count Louis seemed 
powerless. His eloquence and his 
patience, both inferior to his valour, 
were 8O0n exhausted. He peremp- 
torily reused the money for Which 
they clamoured, giving the most 
cogent of all reasons, an empty coffisr. 
Ho demonstrat^-plainly that they 
were in that moin(J^.,tq make their 
election, whether td^ Wm% victory or 
to submit to a massacre. Neither 
flight nor surrender was possible. 
They knew how much quarter they 
could expect from the lances of the 
Spaniards or the waters of the Dollart. 
Their only chance of salvation lay 
in their own swords. The instinct 
of self-preservation thus invoked, ex- 
erted a little of its natural effect.'* 
Meantime, a work which had been 
too long neglected, was then, if possible, 
to be performed. In that watery ter- 
ritory, the sea was only held in check 
by artificial means. In a very short 
time, by the demolition of a few dykes 
and the opening of a few sluices, the 
whole country through which the Span- 
iards had to pass could be laid under 
water. Believing it yet possible to 
enlist the ocean in his defence, Louis, 
having partially reduced his soldiers to 
obedience, ordered a strong detachment 
upon this important service. Seizing 
a spade, he commenced the work him- 
self,® and then returned to set his army 
in bittle array. Two or three tide- 
gates had been opened, two or three 
bridges had been demolished, 1 »hen 
Alva, riding in advance of hla 
appeared within a mile or two 
mingen.® It was then eight o^cldck in 
the morning. The patriots redoublet I 
their efforts. By ten o’clock the waters 
were already knee high, and in some 

* H^fd, V. 175, 176. 
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places as deep as to the waist. At that 
hour, the advanced guard of the Span- 
iards arrived. Fifteen hundred mus- 
keteei’s were immediately ordered for- 
ward by the Duke. They were preceded 
by a company of mounted carabineers, 
attended by a small band of volunteers of 
distinction. This little bandtlirew them- 
selves at once upon the troops engaged 
in destroying the dykes. The rebels 
fled at the first onset, and the Span- 
iardjs closed the galea.^ Feeling the 
full importance of the moment. Count 
Louis ordered a large force of musket- 
eers to recover tlie position, and to 
complete the work of inundation. It 
was too late. The little band of Span- 
iards held the post with consummate 
tenacity. Charge after charge, volley 
after volley, from the overwhelming 
force brought against them, failed to 
loosen the fierce grip with which they 
held this key to the whole situation. 
Before they could bo driven from the 
dykes, their comrades arrived, when all 
their antagonists at once made a hurried 
retreat to their camp.® 

Very much the same tactios were 
now employed by the Duke, as in the 
engagement near Selwaert Abbey. He 
was resolved that this aifiiir, also, should 
be a hunt, not a battle, but foresaw 
that it was to be a more successful one. 
There was no loophole of escape, so 
that after a little successful baiting, 
the imprisoned victims would be forced 
to siipring from their lurking-place, to 
pedjhmpoii his spears. On his march 
fromJ.jEieyden that morning, he had 
taken care to occupy every farm-house, 
every building of whatever description 
along the road, with his troops. ^ He 
had loft a strong guard on the bridge 
at Eeyden, and bad thus closed care- 
fully every avenue.® The same fifteen 
hundred musketeers were now advanced 
further towards the camp. This small 
force, powerfully but secretly sustained, 
was to feel the enemy; to skirmish 
with him, and to draw him as soon as 
possible out of his trenches.^ The plan 
succeeded. Gradually the engagements 

^ Hendoza, 67, 68. Correspoudanoe du 
Due d^Albo, 167, 168, 

> Mendoss* who was hlmMu one of the 
Spartan band which held the dyke, states 
the numbw of rebels thus repulsed by ^ess 


between them and the troops sent out 
by Count Louis grow more earnest. 
Finding so insignificant a force opposed 
to them, the mutinous rebels took 
courage. The work waxedhot, Lodrono 
and Romero, commanders of the mus- 
keteers, becoming alaimed, sent to the 
Duke for reinforcements. He sent 
hack word in reply, that if they were 
not enough to damage the enemy, they 
could, at least, hold their own for the 
present. So much ho had a right to 
expect of Spanish soldiers.® At any 
rate, he should send no reinforcements. 
Again they were more warmly pressed, 
again their messenger returned with 
the same reply. A third time they 
send the mo.st urgent entreaties for 
succour. The Duke was still inexor- 
able.« 

Meantime the result of this scientifio 
angling ajiproached. By noon the re- 
bels, not being able to see how large a 
portion of the Spanish army had arrived, 
began to think the aflair not so serious. 
Count Louis sent out a reconnoitring 
party upon the river in a few boats. 
They returned without having been 
able to discover any largo force. It 
seemed probable, therefore, that the 
inundation had been more successful 
in stopping their advance than had been 
supposed.^ Louis, always too rash, in- 
flamed his men with temporary enthu- 
siasm. Determined to cut their way 
out by one vigorous movement, tho 
whole army at last marched forth from 
their entrenchments, with drums beat- 
ing, colours flying; but already tlio 
concealed reinforcements of their ene- 
mies were on the spot. Tho patriots 
met with a warmer reception than they 
had expected. Their courage evapo- 
rated. Hardly had they advanced three 
hundred yar^, when the whole body 
wavered, and then retreated precipi- 
tately towards the encampment,® hav- 
ing scarcely exchanged a shot with tho 
enemy. Qount Louis, in a frenzy of 
rage and despair, flew from rank to 
rank, in vain endeavouring to rally hia 
terro r-stricken troops. It was hopo- 
til an 200 Bpauiards, at 4000, all muaketeem 
—67, 68. • Mendoza, 68, 87. 

* Ibid., 60. » Ibid. « Ibid. 

» Hoofd, v. 175, 176. Mendoaa, 70. 
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leas. The battery which guarded the 
road was entirely deserted. He rushed 
to the cannon himself, and fired them 
all with his own hand.^ It was their 
first and last discharge. His single 
arm, however bold, could not turn the 
tide of battle, and he was swept back- 
wards with his coward troops. In a 
moment afterwards, Don Lope de Fi- 
gueroa, who led the van of the Span- 
iards, dashed upon the battery, and 
secured it, together with the ravelins.* I 
Their own artillery was turned against 
the rebels, and the road was soon swept, j 
The Spaniards in large numbers 
rushed through the trenches in pun^^ 
of the retreating foe. No resistflifew^ 
was offered, nor quarter given. 
impossible escape was all whicb^as 
attempted. It was not a battle, ^t a 
massacre. Many of the beggars in 
their flight threw down their arms; all 
had forgotten their use. Their anta- 
gonists butchered them in droves, while 
those who escaped the sword were 
hurled into the river. Seven Spaniards 
were killed, and seven thousand rebels.^ 
The swift ebb-tide swept the hats of 
the perishing wretches in such numbers 
flown the stream, that the people at 
Emden knew the result of the ‘battle 
in an incredibly short period of time.'* 
The skirmishing had lasted from ten 
o’clock till one,® but the butchery con- 
tinued much longer. It took time to 
slaughter even unresisting victims. 
Large numbers obtained refuge for the 
night upon an island in the river. At 
low water next day the Spaniards 
waded to them, and slew every man.® 
Many found concealment in hovels, 
swamps, and thickets, so that the whole 
of the following day was occupied in 
ferreting out and despatching them. 
There was so much to be done, that 
there was work enough for all "Not 

1 Bor, iv. 245 Hoofd, v. ITA ’ 

* Mendoza, 70. 

» Letter of Alva to the Oounqil of State. 
Correspondance du Due d’Altil, 158. The 
same letter is mibliahed in Bor, iv. 245, 246. 
All writers allow seven thousand to have 
been killed on the patriot side, and the num- 
ber of Spaniards glai n,tia..ng t estimated at 
more than eighty. patriotio 

Meteren, 55. OomtuMlBlL^. i»5, 946; 
Herrera, xv. 696; HtwHpT; 1761; and Ken- 
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a soldier,” says, with peat simplicity, 
a Spanish historian who fought in the 
battle — " not a soldier, nor even a lad, 
who wished to share in the victory, 
but could find somebody to wound, to 
kill, to bum, or to drown.^ The wound- 
ing, killing, burning, drowning, lasted 
two days, and very few escaped. The 
landward pursuit extended for three or 
four leagues around,® so that the roads 
and pastures were covered with bodies, 
with corslets, and other weapons. Co unt 
Louis himself stripped off, ^is clothes, 
made his esca^, wh^ ^ll was 

* by swimming aeyc^Mf ^Ims.® 
the paltry troops 

ain took refi^^ 

0 Spanishjmny, days after- 
I, :■ marchei^back tO Groningen. 
THi^'j^e whicn records their victo- 
rious campaign is foul with outrage 
and red with blood. None of the hor- 
rors which accompany the passage of 
hostile troops through a defenceleai 
country were omitted. Maids and 
matrons were ravished in multitudes; 
old men butchered in cold blood. As 
Alva returned, with the rear-guard of 
his army, the whole sky was red with 
a constant conflagration ; the very earth 
seemed changed to ashes.^® Every pea- 
sant’s hovel, every farmhouse, every 
village upon the road had been burned 
to the ground. So gross and so exten- 
sive h^ been the outrage, that the 
commander-in-chief felt it dUd to his 
dignity to hapg some of hi# own sol- 
diers who ha^ most distinglhished them- 
selves in thia work.^ Thus ended thfl 
campaign of Count Louis in Friesland. 
Thus signally and terribly . had 
Duke of Mva vindicated the suprema^i^ 
of SpanisB discipline, and of his 
military skill - f 

On his return to Groningen, w 
estates were summoned, and receiTO^ a 

• ■ ‘---t- 

6 Mendoza, 71. 

( Correspondance du Duc d’Albe, 157. 

• Mendoza, 71. 
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severe lecture for their suspicious de- 
meanour in regard to the rebellion.' 
In order more effectually to control 
both province and city, the Governor- 
General ordered the construction of a 
strong fortress,^ which was soon begun 
but never completed. Having thus 
furnished himself with a key to this 
important and doubtful region, he re- 
turned by way of Amsterdam to Ut- 
recht. There he was met by hia son 
Frederic with strong reinforcementa.^ 
The Duke reviewed his whole army, 
and found himself at the head of 30,000 
infantry and 7000 cavalry.^ Having 
fully subdued the province, he had no 
occupation for such a force, but he im- 
proved the opportunity by cutting off 
the head of an old woman in Utrecht. 
The V row van Diemen, eighteen months 
p^yiously, had given the preachei 
Ai'fendsoon a night’s lodging in her 
house.® The crime had, in fact, been 
committed by her son-in-law, who dwelt 
under her roof, and who h^ himself, 
without herparticipation, extended this 
iangerous hospitality to a heretic; but 
the old lady, although a devout Catho- 
lic, was rich. Her execution would 
strike a wholesome terror into the 
hearts of her neighbours. The confia- 
catbn of her estates would bring a 
handsome sum into the government 
coffers. It would be made manifest 
that the same hand which could destroy 
an army of twelve thousand rebels at a 
blow could inflict as signal punishment 
on the small delinquencies of obscure 
individuals. The old lady, who was 
p{ist eighty-four years of age, was placed 
in a chair upon the scaffold. She met 
her death with heroism, and treated 
her murderers with contempt. ** I un- 
derstand very well,”8heobserved, why 
my death is considered necessary. The 
calf is fat and must be killed.” To the 
epeutioner she expressed a hope that 
hia sword sufficienUy sharp, “ as 
he was likely to find her old neck very 
tough.” With this grisly parody upon 
the dying words of Anne Boleyn, the 

' Bor, iv. 246. Hoofd, v. 176, 177. 

; Bor, iv. 246; v. 260. 

Do Thou, V. 462. Vie du Duo d' Albe, il, 

< Do Thou, V, 463; but compare Vendi^ 


courageous old gentlewoman submitted 
to her fate.® 

The tragedy of Don Carlos does not 
strictly belong to our subject, which 
is the rise of the Netherland common- 
wealth — not the decline of the Spanish 
monarchy, nor the life of Philip the 
Second. The thread is but slender 
which connects the unhappy young 
Prince with the fortunes of the nor- 
thern republic. He was said, no doubt 
with truth, to desire the government 
of Flanders. He was also supposed to 
be in secret correspondence with the 
leaders of the revolt in the provinces. 
He appeared, however, to possess very 
little of their confidence. His name 
is only once mentioned by William of 
Orange, who said in a letter that the 
Prince of Spain had lately eaten six- 
teen pounds of fruit, including four 
pounds of grapes, at a single sitting, 
and had become ill in consequence.”^ 
The result was sufficiently natural, but 
it nowhere appears that the royal 
youth, bom to consume the fruits of 
the earth so largely, had ever given 
the Netherlanders any other proof of 
his capacity to govern them. There 
is no doubt that he was a most un- 
comfortable personage at home, both 
to himself and to others, and that he 
hated his father very cordially. He 
was extremely incensed at the nomi- 
nation of Alva to the Netherlands, 
because he had hoped that either the 
King would go thither or intrust the 
mission to lum, in either of which 
events he should be rid for a time of 
tho paternal authority, or at least of 
the paternal presence. It seems to be 
weU ascertained that Carlos nourished 
towards his father a hatred which 
might lead to criminal attempts, but 
there is no proof that such attempts 
were ever made. amours of 

the Prince and the Queen, they had 
never any existence save in the imagi- 
nation of poets, who have chosen to 
find a source of sentimental sorrow 
for the Infante in the arbitrary sub- 

* Brandt, i. 480. Hoofd. 

• Brandt, Hiat. der Reformatla, D. 1. 480. 
Reaers Mem., 86. Hoofd, v. 177. 

Groan v. Prinst., Archives, i. 484; but 
see Oorrespondance de Guillaume le Taoii. 
iU.12. 
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Btitution of his father for himself in 
the marriage contract with the daughter 
of Henry the Second. As 'Carlos was 
but twelve or thirteen years of age 
when thus deprived of a bride whom 
he had never seen, the foundation for 
a passionate regret was but slight. 
There is no proof whatever, nor any 
reason to surmise, that any love pas- 
sages ever existed between Don Carlos 
and his step-mother. 

As to the process and the death of 
the Prince, the mystery has not yet 
been removed, and the field is still 
open to conjecture. It seems a thank- 
less task to grope in the dark after 
the truth at a variety of sources, whehtj 
the truth really exists in tangibw 
shape if profane hands could be laid 
upon it. The secret is buried in the 
bosom of the Vatican. Philip wrote 
two letters on the subject to Pius V. 
The contents of the first {2l8t Janu- 
ary 1568) are known. He informed 
the Pontiff that he had been obliged 
to imprison his son, and promised 
that he would, in the conduct of the 
affair, omit nothing which could be 
expected of a father and of a just and 
prudent king.' The second letter, in 
which he narrated, or is supposed to 
have narrated, the whole couree of the 
tragic proceedings, down to the death 
and burial of the Prince, has never yet 
been made public. There are hopes 
that this secret missive, after three 
centuries of darkness may soon see the 
light.® 


1 Do Thou, V. 436, liv. xliii. 

* I am assured by M. Gachard, that a copy 
of this important letter ia confidently ex- 
pected by the Commission Royale d’His- 
toire. 

* cruellement meudri aa femme, fllle 
et seur des Roia de Francel comme j’entenda 
qn’on en a en Prance lea informations — ^ 
aa fomme lemtime, nidre da deux fillaa vraiea 
hdritieres d'Espaigne.”— Apologie, 34, sqq. 
The part of this accusation relative to the 
Queen ia entirely disproved by the letters of 
the French envoy Fourquevauix. Vide Von 
Raumer, Geach. Europas, lit 129-132, and 
Hist. Briefe, i. 113-157. 

* “Maia il a en dispense. De quit du 

Pape qui eat tin Dieu en terre. 

OerteaWm int que Je croi : car le Dieu du 
del ne^fluuroit jamais accord^ — — voilJt 

1^' e(ii4 a4)oust6 & ces boitibles 
£ttiltes prlxildentes un cruel parricide, le 
meardriiieant inhuraaittement son en- 


As Philip generally told the truth 
to the Pope, it is probable that the 
secret, when once revealed, will con- 
tain the veritable solution of the mye4 
tery. Till that moment arrives, it 
seems idle to attempt fathoming the 
matter. Nevertheless, it may be well 
briefly to state the case as it stands. 
As against the King, it rests upon no 
impregnable, but certainly upon re- 
spectable authority. The Prince of 
Orange, in his famous Apology, calls 
Philip the murderer of his wife and of 
his son, and says that there was proof 
o| the facta in France.® He alludes 
^,the violent death of l^rlos almost 
it were an indi8j|iable tiiath. 
for Don Charles,” wWys, " was 
511 future sovereign? And if 

the^Sjppr could alleg^i- against his son 
fit ca^e for death, was it not rather 
for us to judge him than for three or 
four monks or inquisitors of Spain?”* 
The historian, P. Matthiou, relates 
that Philip assembled Ms council of 
conscience; that they recommended 
mercy; that hereupon Philip gave 
the matter to the Inquisition, by 
which tribunal Carlos was deckled a 
heretic on account of his conne’xion 
with Protestants, and for his attempt 
against his father's life was condemned 
to death, and that the sentence was 
executed by four slaves, two holding 
the arms, one the feet, while the 
fourth strangled him.* 

De Thou gives the following account 
of the transaction, having derived 


fant ot son h6ritlor, affin quo par co moicn 
le Pape out overtviro de disponso d’ou si ^- 
6crable inceste. Si doucq nous disons 
nous rejettona le gouvememont d’un tel roi 
incestueus, parricide et meurdrier do sa 
femme, qM nous, pourroit accuser justo- 
nient?—— Quant a Don Charles, n'eatoit il 
pas Qotre seigneur futur et maistre pru- 
sumptif? .Et si le p^re pouvoit all4ifa>^f 
contra son fils cause idoine de mort, estoit 
oe point b nous qui avions tant d’intSrest, 
plustot b le juger, qu'b trois ou qoatra raoine® 
ou Inquisiteurs d'Espalgne?^ — A|K>logi®> 
35, 86. . 

• Hist, de Prance ct des c.hosesjffifintor- 
ables advenuos aiix- provinces 
durant sept ann^es de paix (Paipiih 
1598-1604. Compare the admirable Article 
by the historian Ranke; ^'Zur Geschichte 
des Don Carlos." (Aus dem 46tea Bfude dor 
Wiener Jahrbiicber der Littoratnr besondcf* 
abgedruckt), Wim. 1829. Carl Gerold* 
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many of his details from the oral 
comrnunioations of Louis de Foix.^ 
Philip imagined that his son was 
about to escape from Spain, and to 
make his way to the Netherlands. 
The King also believed himself in 
danger of assassination from Carlos, 
his chief evidence being that the 
Prince always carried pistols in the 
pockets of his loose breeches. As 
(Jarloa wished always to be alone at 
night without any domestic in hia 
chamber, De Foix had arranged for 
him a set of pulleys, by means of 
which he could open or shut his door 
without rising from his bed. He al- 
ways slept with two pistols and two 
di'awn swords imder his pillow, and 
had two loaded artj^uohusses in a ward- 
robe close at hand. These remarkable 
ju'oeautions would seem rather to in- 
dicate a profound fear of being himself 
Rssassmated; but they were neverthe- 
less .supposed to justify Philip’s sus- 
picions, that the Infante was nieditat- 
ing.parricide. On Christmas eve, how- 
ever (1567), Don Carlos told his con- 
fessor that ho had determined to kill 
a man. The priest, in consequence, 
lofuscd to admit himto the communion. 
1'he Prince demanded, at least, a wafer 
which was not consecrated, in order 
that he might seem to the people to 
ho participating in the sacrament. 
The confessor declined the proposal, 
and, immediately repairing to the 
King, narrated the whole story. 
Philip exclaimed tliat he was himself 
the man whonj the Prince intended to 
kill, but that measures should be 
forthwith taken to prevent such a 
design. The monarch then consulted 
the Holy Office of the Inquisition, 

is surprising that the illustrious his- 
torian llanke, to whose •namphJet on thia 
subject we are under deep ouligations, should 
uiidorvalue tho, testimony of this personage. 
Ho calls him, ^*a certain Poix, who had 
known tho Prince and had arranged the 
lock of his door," adding, that * ‘ the evidence 
of a man belonging only to an inferior class 
of society is of coiu«e not conolusivo." “Das 
Zougniss elnes Menschen dor nnr einem un- 
tergoordneton l^iso dor Gesellscbaft ango- 
nfirte reicht jvie stch versteht nldit aus.") 
Ccrtoiidy one would suppose tho man from 
tins omtemptu^us notice, a mere locksmith, 
Kven had ha been ^t a mechanic, bis testi* 
(uuny wtjuld to ,us much more talu- 


and the resolution was taken to arrest 
his son. De Foix was compelled to 
alter the pulleys of tho door to tho 
Prince’s chamber in such a manner 
that it could be opened without the 
usual noise, which was almost sure 
to awaken him. At midnight, accord- 
ingly, Count Lerma entered the room 
ao stealthily that the arms were all 
removed from the Prince’s pillow and 
the wardrobe, without awakening the 
sleeper. Philip, Ruy Gomez, the 
Duke de Feria, and two other nobles, 
then noiselessly crept into the apant- 
ment. Carlos still slept so profoundly 
that it was necessary for Lerma to 
shake him violently by the arm before 
he could be aroused. Starting from hia 
sleep in the dead of night, and seeing 
his father thus accompanied, before hia 
bed, the Prince .cried out that ho was a 
dead man, and earnestly besought the 
bystanders to make an end of him at 
once. Philip assured him, however, 
that he was not come to kill him, but 
to chastise him paternally, and to re- 
call him to hia duty. He then read 
him a serious lecture, caused him to 
rise from his bed, took away his ser- 
vants, and placed him under guard. 
He was made to array himself in 
mourning habiliments, and to sleep on 
a truckle bed. The Prince was in 
despair. He soon made various attempts 
upon his own life. He threw himself 
into the fire, but was rescued by his 
guards, with his clothes all in flames. 
He passed several days without taking 
any food, and then ate so many patties 
of minced meat that ho nearly died of 
indigestion. He was also said to have 
attempted to choke himself with a 
diamond, and to have been prevented 

able in such an age of dissimulation than it 
ho had been a prime minister, a cardinal, or 
a king ; always supposing that he testified 
to things witlyii big knowledge. Louis da 
Foix was no mechanic, however, but a cele- 
brated engineer, a native of Paris, the arolii* 
tect of tho palace and moimstory of the 
Kscorial, and the inventor of tli© machinwy 
by which tiio water of the Tagus was carried 
to the highest parts of the city of Toledo. 
On his return to France, he distinwishod 
himself by constructing a new harbour ai 
Bayonne, and by other works of public. uti- 
lity. Certainly it is hardly ftdr to dopi^ato 
the statements of such a man upon thd 
gpound of bis inferiority iu »ociai position. 
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by his guard; to liavo filled his bed 
with ice ; to have sat in cold draughts ; 
to have gone eleven days without food, 
the last method being, as one would 
think, BuflSciently thorough. Philip, 
therefore, seeing his son thus despe- 
rate, consulted once more with the 
Holy Office, pud came to the decision 
that it was better to condemn him 
legitimately to death than to pennit 
him to die by his own hand. In order, 
however, to save appearances, the 
order was secretly carried into execu- 
tion. Don Carlos was made to swallow 
poison in a bowl of broth, of which he 
died in a few hours. This was at the 
commencement of his twenty -third 
year. The death was concealed for 
several months, and was not made 
public till after Alva’s victory at Jem- 
mingen.^ 

Such was the account drawn up by 
De Thou from the oral communica- 
tions of De Foix, and from other 
sources not indicated. Certainly, such 
a narrative is far from being entitled 
to implicit credence. The historian 
was a contemporary, but he was not 
in Spain, and the engineer’s testimony 
is, of course, not entitled to much 
consideration on the subject of the 
process and the execution (if there 
were an execution); although con- 
clusive as to matters which had been 
within his personal knowledge. For 
the rest, all that it can be said to 
establish is the existence of the gene- 
ral rumour, that Carlos came to his 
death by foul means and in conse- 
quence of advice given by the Inqui- 
•tition. 

On the other hand, in all the letters 
written at the period by peJwons in 
Madrid most likely, from their posi- 
tion, to know the truth, not a syllable 
has been found in confirmation of the 
violent death said to havei^eensufiered 
by Carlos,* Secretary Erasso, the 
I Po Thou, T., UW xlili, 48S-487. 

gUen diesen Schreiben,** says 
Itonlce^ **80 vertohiodener Ueutchen haba 
ich niemals auch nur cine leise Andeutung 
▼on einem BchriftUchen oder mtlndlichen 
Bpruohe, nirgands auoh nur effie garihgo 
Bnur yon elnir gewaltsamen Horbfdmhrung 
raesai Todee gtmnden. 8 ie wissen vielmehr 
lamttfch .nur -ion ^«m Mhr etkBU-lidhen 
Vsriaure der Kruikheit, aurwerche eln'hW' 
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papal nuncio Castagna, the Venetian 
envoy Cavalli, all express a conviction 
that the death of the Prince had been 
brought about by his own extravagant 
conduct and mental excitement; by 
alternations of starving and voracious 
eating, by throwing himself into the 
fire, by icing his bed, and by similar 
acta of desperation. Nearly every 
writer alludes to the incident of the 
refusal of the priest to admit Carlos 
to communion upon the ground of his 
^jftfessed deadly hatred to an indivi- 
‘ whom all supposed 'ter ' be : the 
It was also univer^ly'behe^ed 
larloa meant to kiU^^tiis fath^. 
pincio asked Spif^i^^tlw^^Pre- 
|f‘of Castile) if thii?t^rt'' were 
t^pie. " If nothing more w6re to bo 
feared;” answered tite priest, "the 
King would protect hhnself by other 
measures, but the m^^r was worse, 
if worse could be.” * Tbi||Ung, however, 
summoned all the foreign diplomatic 
body, and assured them that the story 
vxisfahe.* After his arrest, the Prince, 
according to Castagna, attempted vari' 
ous means of suicide, abstaining, at 
last, many days from food, and dying 
in consequence, "discoursing, upon 
his deathbed, gravely and like a man 
of sense.”® 

The historian Cabrera, official pane 
gjrrist of Philip the Second, speaks of 
the death of Carlos as a natuAil one, 
but leaves a dark kind of mystery 
about the symptoms of his disease.* 
He states, that the Prince was tried 
and condemned by a commission or 
junta, consisting of Spinosa, Rny 
Gomez, and the Licentiaw Virviesc^> 
but that he was carried off by an ill- 
ness, the nature of which he does not 
describe.® 

Llorent found nothing in the record* 
of the Inquisition to prove that the 
Holy Office had ever condemned the 
Prince or in sti tuted any process 


turliche* Venoheiden folgte.**— 2ur Gesoh- 

ichte, etc, 

* Banke. 2ur Oeschfohta^ etc. 

» "Pero ohe prime Sempra paareta cho 
wo narlor fficesso cote van e ol pooo 
mento et aUora prffidbm a 
menie 6 di huomo pradonte.”*^^®^ 

^ Felipe el Prudente, Mb. 
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him. He states that he was condemned I Whenever the letter to Pius V. sees 


by a commission, but that he died of a 
sickness which supervened. It must 
be confessed that the illness was a con- 
venient one, and that such diseases are 
very apt to attack individuals whom 
tyrants are disposed to remove from 
their path, while desirous, at the same 
time, to save appearances. It would 
certainly be presumptuous to accept 
implicitly the narrative of Do Thou, 
which is literally followed by Hoofd,^ 
and by many modem writers. On the 
other hand, it would be an exaggera- 
tion of historical scepticism to absolve 
Philip from the murder of his son, 
SKdely upon negative testimony. The 
people about court did not believe in 
the prime. They saw no proofs of it. 
Of course, they saw none. Philip would 
take good care that there should bo 
none if he had made up his mind that 
the death of the Prince should be con- | 
iddered a natural one. An d jiriori 
aigument, which omits ^the character 
of the suspected culprit, and the ex- 
traordinary circumstances of time and 
place, is not satisfactory. Philip tho- 
roughly understood the business of 
secret midnight murder. We shall 
soon have occasion to relate the elabo- 
rate and ingenious method by which 
the assassination of Montigny was ac- 
complished and kept a profound secret 
from the whole world, until the letters 
of the royal assassin, after three cen- 
turies* repose, were exhumed, and the 
foul mystery revealed. Philip was 
capable of any crime. Moreover, in 
his letter to his aunt. Queen Catharine 
of Portugal,* he distinctly declares 
himself, like Abraham, prepared to go 
^ len^hs in obedience to the Lord. 
“I have chosen in this matter,” he 
said> " to •make the eacrifice to God of 
my own Jlesh amd hlood, and to prefer 
His service and the universal welfare 
to aU other hum^ considerationa.^^ 

\ Nederb Hist, 179, 180. 

■ And not the Emm-eas, wife of Maxhui- 
lan II., as stated by cabrer^ who puWishet 
the letter^of JanuMy 21, 1568 <1, vif. c. xxii. 
i76). Ranke has coireofced this error.—Zur 
Oesoliiehte d«s X)<^ Carlos^ ste. 

* " Mas en fin vo e qneiido hassr sn esia 
saetriilkeio 'a Xflcs de xhi proptk eam« t 
fangre, i’ Mi Servioio I el beneflote i 

w universal las oiras con^erselehcs 


the light, it will appear whether the 
sacrifice which the monarch thus made 
to his God proceeded beyond the im- 
prisonment and condemnation of his 
son, or was completed by the actual 
immolation of the victim. 

With regard to the Prince himself 
it is very certain that, if he had lived, 
the realms of the Spanish crown would 
have numbered one tyrant more. 
Carlos from his earliest youth, was re- 
markable for the ferocity of Ilia cha- 
racter. The Emperor Charles was 
highly pleased with him, then about 
fourteen years of age, upon their first 
interview after the abdication. He 
flattered himself that the lad had in- 
herited his own martial genius together 
with his name. Carlos took much in- 
terest in his grandfather’s account of 
his various battles, but when the fliglit 
from Innspruck was narrated, he re- 
peated many times, with much vehe- 
mence, that he never would have fled; 
to which position lie adhered, notwith- 
standing all the arguments of the Em- 
peror, and very much to his amuse- 
ment.^ The young Prince was always 
fond of soldiers, and listened eageily 
to discourses of war. He was in the 
habit adso of recording the names of 
any military persons who, according to 
custom, frequently made offers of their 
services to the heir apparent, and of 
causing them to take a solemn oath to 
keep their engagements.® No other 
indications of warlike talent, however, 
have been preserved concerning him. 

was crafty, ambitious, cruel, 
violent,” says the envoy Suriano, "a 
hater of buffoons, a lover of soldiers.”® 
His natural cruelty Beoms to have been 
remarkable from his boyhood. After 
his return from the chase, he was in 
the habit of cutting the throats of 
hares and other animals, and of amus- 
ing himself with their dying convul- 

utnanai,” etc. etc.— Letter of Philip, apnd 
Cabrera, vii. xxii. 476. V. lib. viii. 406-501. 

, 4 ** Et egli In colora reitero con marl- 

▼iglia e rlso di S. M. e do circonstant Che 
egli mai non sarebbo fuggiio.— Badovain 
MS. 

» Badoraro MS. 

1 • * ' B animoaok. accorto, crndelo, am bitioso, 

Inimiolsaimo di buflbuik atiiciasinao di »ol- 
[ datl.’*— Buriaao 
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Bions.^ He also frequently took plea- and gestures.® Being cmcl, cunning, 
Biyre in roasting them alive.* He once fierce, and licentious, he seemed to 
1 ecoived a present of a verylarge snake combine many of the worst qualities of 
from some person who seemed to un- a lunatic. That he probably was one 
derstand hew to please this remarkable is the best defence which can be offered 
yoimg Prince. After a time, however, for his conduct. In attempting to offer 
the favourite reptile bit its master’s violence to a female, while he was at 
linger, whereupon Don Carlos immedi- the university of Alcalh, he fell down 
ately retaliated by biting off its head.^ a stone staircase, from which cause he 
He was excessively angry at the was laid up for a long time with a 
suggestion that the prince who was severely wounded head, and was sup- 
pected to spring from his father’s tposecl to have injured hifljjffain.“ 
riage with the English Queen, traits of fen>idt^y|B|CQrded of 

one day reign over the KetherlajilB iljjfei^nng his 

and swore he would challenge him W iMt||^t humanj!igi;«wx^li^j^ demi^B 
mortal combat in order to prevent such t^^ffl|^houId have been pjcolonged.* A 
an infringement of his rights. His fe^^frCps of water having once fallen 
father and grandfather were both highly upon h^ihead from a window, as ho 
diverted with this manifesUtion of passed wough the street, he gave 
spirit,^ but it was not decreed that peremptory orders to his guard to buim 
the world should witness the execution the house to the ground, andto put ev^ity 
of these fraternal intentions against the one of its inhabitants to the sword, 
babe which was never to be bom. The soldiers went forthwith to execute 
Ferocity, in short, seems to have the order, but, more humane than their 
been the leading characteristic of master, returi^d with the excuse that 
the unhappy Carlos. His preceptor, the holy sacrament of the Viaticum 
a man of learning and merit, who was had that moment been carrifd into the 
called ^“^the honourable John,”^ tried bouse. This appeal to the (mperstition 
to mitigate this excessive ardour of of the Prince successfully auspended 
temperament by a course of Cicero de the execution of the crime which his 
Officiis, which he read to him daily.® inconceivable malignity had contem- 
Neither the ‘eloquence of Tully, how- plated.^® On another occasion, a noble- 
ever, nor the precepts of the honour- man, who slept near his chamber, 
able John, made the least impression failed to answer his bell on the instant, 
ufjon this very savage nature. As he Springing upon his dilatory attendant, 
grew older ho did not grow wiser nor as soon as he made his appearance, the 
more gentle, He was prematurely and Prince seized him in his arms and was 
grossly licentious. All the money about to throw him from the window, 
which, as a boy, he was allowed, he when the cries of the unfortunate 
spent upon women of low character, chamberlain attracted attention, and 
and when ho was penniless, he gave procured a rescue,^^ 
them his chains, his medals, even the The Cardinal Espinoza had onc^iac* 
clothes from his back.^ He took plea- cidentally detained at his pala^4 ^ 
sure in affronting respectable females actor who was to perform a favot^illd 
when he met them in the streets, in- part by express command of 
Bulling Uiem by the coarsest language Carlos. Furious at this deten^i^l^ 

2 Btrada, viii. S18. ruto Giovanni, che e di quelli bell 

> Dirnoatra di haver an animo fiero, at che si possano desiderar in sloun altfo spaif-* 
tra U efletti che si xaccontavano uno 6 che nnolo. — Ibid, 
alle volte che da la caccia li venlva portato • Badovaro JdS. ’ Ibid, 

lepre o eimili animate, si diletia di veder li * Brantdme (us&), il. 117> 

arrostiti vivl."— Badovaro MS. » Hoofd, v. 179. Compare Strada, 1. 

* " £t essendo li donate una bisola soodo- See also ** Beladon da lo sucedido on la on- 

roUa molto grande, et essa havendo li dato ferznedad del Princip«K^ue«tro Seilor, por d 
un moTso S un dito egU subitamente oo dentl Bootor Olivares, medhto de su caaitua. ■-* 
gllspicco la testa,"— Ibid. Papier»d'fifca|aeGranvefie,;VA. 

4 Con somma allcgrassa inteso.”— fbkL « Cabrnw, tfi. o. xxil p. 

* ** 11 precatorre luo & nonaiBsto tt;lbkU: 
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the Priuce took the priest hy the throat 
03 soon as he presented himself at the 
palace, and plucking his dagger from 
its sheath, swore, by the soul of his 
father, that he would take his life on 
the spot. The grand inquisitor fell on 
his knees and begged for mercy, but it 
is probable that the entrance of the 
King alone saved his life.^ 

There was often something ludicrous 
mingled with the atrocious in these 
ungovernable explosions of wrath. Don 
Pedro Manuel, his chamberlain, had 
once, by his command, ordered a pair 
of boots to be made for the Prince. 
When brought home, they were, unfor- 
tuhately, too tight. , The Prince, after 
vainly endeavouring to pull them on, 
fell into a blazing passion. He swore 
that it was the fault of Don Pedro, 
who always wore tight boots himself, 
bbt he at the same time protested that 
his father was really at the bottom of 
the affair. He gave the young noble- 
man a box on the ear for thus conspir- 
ing with the King against his comfort, 
and then ordered the boots to be 
chopped into little pieces, stewed, and 
seasoned. Then sending for the cul- 
prit shoemaker, he ordered him to eat 
nis own boots, thus converted into a 
pottage; and with this punishment the 
unfortunate mechanic, who had thought 
his life forfeited, was sufficiently glad 
to comply.* 

Even the puissant Alva could not 
escape his violence. Like all the men 
in whom his father reposed confidence, 
the Duke was odious to the heir appa- 
rent. Don Carlos detested him with 
the whole force of his little soul. He 
hated him as only a virtuous person 
deserved to be hated by such a ruffian. 
The heir apparent had taken the 
i^^etherlands under his patronage. He 
had even formed the design of repair- 
ing Becretly to the provinces, and could 
not, therefore, disguise his wrath at 
the appointment of the Duke. It is 
doubtful whether the country would 
have benefited by the gratification of 

' Oabrora, ubl sup^ 

* Ibid., tU. 470. BrantOme; art. Philippe 

* m>. Til. 0. xai. 442, 448. 

* **ll» la testa grandesza proportion- 
ate al oorpo, dl pelo nero «t di deb^ oetn- 
plessioue.^*— Badovaro MS. 


his wishes. It is possible that the 
pranks of so malignant an ap^ might 
have been even more mischievous than 
the concentrated and vigorous tyranny 
of an Alva. When the new Captain- 
General called, before his departure, to 
pay his respects to the Infante, the 
Duke seemed, to his surprise, to have 
suddenly entered the den of a wild 
beast. Don Carlos sprang upon him 
with a howl of fury, brandishing a 
dagger in his hand. He uttered re- 
proaches at having been defrauded of 
the Netherland government. He swore 
that Alva should never accomplish his 
mission, nor leave his presence alivo. 
He was proceeding to make good the 
threat with his poniard, when the Duke 
closed with him. A violent struggle 
succeeded. Both rolled together on 
the ground, the Prince biting and 
striking like a demoniac, the Duke de- 
fending himself as well as he was able, 
without attempting his adversary's 
life. Before the combat was decided, 
the approach of many persons put an 
end to the disgraceful scenc.^ As do- 
cent a veil as possible was thrown over 
the transaction, and the Duke departed 
on his mission. Before the end of the 
year, the Prince was in the prison 
whence he never came forth alive. 

The figure of Don Carlos was as mis- 
shapen as his mind. His head was dis- 
proportionately large, his limbs were 
rickety, one shoulder was higher, one 
leg longer than the other.^ With fea- 
tures resembling those of his father, 
but with a swarthy instead of a fair 
complexion, with an expression of 
countenance both fierce and foolish, 
and with a character such as w« have 
sketched it, upon the evidence of those 
who knew him well, it is indeed strange 
that he should ever have been trans- 
formed by the magic of poetry into a 
romantic hero. As cruel and cunning 
as his father, as mad as his great-grand- 
mother, he has left a name which not 
even his dark and mysterious fate can 
render interesting. 

“ Se bene a simile al padro di ftweis o pom 
dlsslmil di costumi."— Buriano MS. 

“Carolus, praeter colorem et oapillum, 
cotorum oorpore mendosus: quippo humcro 
elaiior et tibia altete longior erot, nee tninus 
dehonestementutn ab indole feroci et con- 
^ * 4 unaci.''— Btradfl, x. 609. 
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Abnipt conclusion to the intervention— Qranvelle’s suggestions to Philip concerning the 
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The Duke having thus crushed the pro- 
ject of Count Louis, and quelled the 
insurrection in Friesland, returned in 
triumph to Brussels. Far from soft- 
ened by the success of hia arms, he 
renewed with fresh energy the butch- 
ery which, for a brief season, had been 
suspended during hia brilliant cam- 
paign in the north. . The altars again 

f oked with victims; the hanging, 
paing, drowning, beheading, seemed 
ftined to be the perpetual course of 
his administration, so long as human 
bodies remained on which his fanatical 
vengeance could be wreaked.^ Four 
men of eminence were executed soon 
after his return to the capital They 
had previously suffered such intense 
punishment on the rack, that it was 
neces-sary to carry them to the scaffold 
and bind them upon chairs, that they 
might be beheaded,* These four suf- 
ferers were, a Frisian nobleman named 
Galena, the secretaries of Egmont and 
Horn, Bakkerzeel and La Lop, and the 
distingvushed Burgomaster of Antwerp, 
Antony van Straalen. The arrest of 
the three laet-mentioned individuals, 
aimultanedusly with that of the two 
Counts, has been related m a previouB 
chapter. In the case of Van Straalen, 

the services rendered by him to the 
provinces during his long and honour- 
ab1e Career, had been BO remarkable, 

Aor, iv. 24 A ■ ' ; _ ■■ ■ _ 

* J. F. van Gappelle, Bildragen iot de 
Haschlch. 4. N«dm« 231. MeteTan, t tfL 
» Bor, 247, 24«. - ^ . ^ 

* Bor, Cai^lle, Hoofil, ubi iup. The last 


that even the Blood-Council, in send- 
ing his case to Alva for hia sentence, 
were inspired by a humane feeling. 
They felt so much compunction at the 
impending fate of a man who, among 
other meritorious acts, had furnished 
nearly all the funds for the brilliant 
campaign in Picardy, by which the 
opening years of Philip’s reign had been 
illustrated, as to hint at the propriety 
of a pardon.^ But the recommenda- 
tion to mercy, though it came from 
the lips of tigers, dripping with human 
blood, fell unheeded on the tyrant’s car. 
It seemed meet that the man who had 
supplied the nerves of war in that unfor- 
given series of triumphs, should share 
the fate of the hero who had won the 
laurels.'* 

Hundreds of obscure martyrs now 
followed in the same path to anotjier 
world, where surely they deservw to 
find their recompense, if steadfai^^ad 
herence tp their faith, and a trmquil 
trust in Qod, amid tortures and^ath 
too horrible to be related, ha^ver 
found favour above. The ‘'’Re(3RRod," 
as the pyovost of Brabant Wa& |)^ularly 
designated, was never idle, ^e flew 
from village to village througbobt the 
province, executing the bloody behests 
of his mastera with congenial alacrity.’’ 
Nevertheless, his career was soon des- 
tined to close upon the aame scaffelj 
words of the Bui^master as he 
nock to the oxecufctener'ootroko 
w«l ffodaan. kwaolyk hejottd,” “ For faithful 
■orri^, emi!oeompensOk’’'HQ^ 

» Bor. iv. 248^ 
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where he had ao long officiated. Partly 
from caprice, partly from an unoom* 
promising and fantastic sense of justice, 
his master now hanged the executioner 
whose industry had been so untiring. 
The sentence which was affixed to his 
breast, as he suffered, stated that he 
had been guilty of much malpractice; 
t]^t he had executed many persons 
without a warrant, and had suffered 
many guilty persons, for a bribe, to 
escape their doom,^ The reader can 
judge which of the two clauses consti- 
tu^d the most sufficient reason. 

' During all these triumphs of Alva, 
the Prince of Orange had not lost'jhis 
self-possession. One after another, each 
of his bold, skilfully-conceived, and care- 
fully -prepared plana had failed. Villers 
had been entirely discomfited at Dal- 
hem, Cocqueville had been cut to pieces 
in Picardy, and now the valiant and 
experienced Louis had met with an 
entire overthrow in Friesland. The 
brief success of the patriots at Heiliger- 
Lee had been washed out in the blood- 
torrents of Jemraingen. Tyranny was 
more triumphant, the provinces more 
timidly crouching, than ever. The 
friends on whom William of Orange 
relied in Germany, never enthusiastic 
ill his cause, although many of them 
true-hearted and liberal, now grew cold 
and anxious. , . For months long, his 
most faithful and affectionate allies, 
such men as the Elector of Hesse, and 
the Duke.of Wirtemberg, as well as the 
less trustworthy Augustus of Saxony, 
had earnestly expressed their opinion 
that, under the circumstances, his best 
course was to sit still and watch the 
course of events. 

It was known that the emperor had 
Written an urgent letter to Philip on 
the subject of his policy in the Nether- 
lands in general, and concerning the 
position of Orange in particular. All 
persona, from the Emperor down to 
the pettiest potentate, seemed now of 

opinion that the Frince had better 

1 Bor, T, 269, 270. HooftL v, 191. 

. • CJCirespondance de Phiuppe IL, li. 786. 
Archives et Correspondanoe, lit 180-180, 
W4, 145,’ 214-219. 

* Correspondance de GuiUauixie 1« Tacit., 
1-19, Archives et Correspondance^ ill. 
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pause; that he was, indeed, bound to 
wait the issue of that remonstrance.* 
*VYour highness must sit still,'* said 
Landgrave William. “ Your highness 
must sit still,” said Augustus of Sax- 
ony. ** You must move neither hand 
nor foot in the cause of the perishing 
provinces,” said the Emperor. “ Not 
a soldier — horse, foot, or dragoon — 
shall be levied within the empire. If 
you violate the peace of the realm, and 
embroil us with our excellent brother 
and cousin Philip, it is at your own 
peril. You have nothing to do but to 
keep quiet and await his answer to our 
letter.”* But the Prince knew how 
muQh effect his sitting still would pro- 
duce upon the cause of liberty and re- 
ligion. He knew how much effect the 
Emperor’s letter was like to have upon 
the heart of Philip. He knew that the 
more impenetrable the darkness now 
gathering over that land of doom which 
he had devoted his life to defend, the 
more urgently was he forbidden to turn 
his face away from it in its affiiction. 

It was about this time that a .deep 
change came over his mind. Hitherto, 
although nominally attached to the com- 
munion of the ancient Church, his 
course of life and habits of mind had 
not led him to deal very earnestly with 
things beyond the world. The severe 
duties, the grave character of the cause 
to which his days were henceforth to 
be devoted, had already led him to a 
closer inspection of the essential attri- 
butes of Christianity, He was now 
enrolled for life as a soldier of the Ee- 
formation.^ The Eeformation was 
henceforth his fatherland, the sphere 
of his duty and his affection. The re- 
ligious Eeionhers became his brethren, 
whether in France, Germany, the Ne- 
therlands, or England. Yet his mind 
had taken a higher flight than that of 
the most eminent Reformers. His ^oal 
was not a new doctrine, but religious 
liberty. In an age when to think woi 
a crime, and when bigotry and aperse- 

* The Prince wont into the Reformed wor- 
ship step by step, and it was not until the 
23d October 1578, that he publicly attended 
communion at a Cedvimst mcMing, but 
where is not mentioned."— Vide Van Wyn 
op Wagonaer, vi 78, and Van der Wall, Pi i- 
Tilegie van Dort; bh 149, No. 7. 
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eutiog spirit characterised Eomanists 
and Lutherans, Calvinists and Zwin- 
glians, he had dared to announce free- 
dom of conscience as the great object 
for which noble natures should strive. 
In an age when toleration was a vice, 
he had the manhood to cultivate it as 
a virtue. His parting advice to the 
Reformers of the Netherlands, whe^he 
loft them for a season in the springs-of 
1567, was to sink all lesser difiereupe 
in religious union. Those of the 
burg Confession and those of th^jlfd-: 
vinistic Church, in their own 
as incapable of commingling as oil and 
water, were, in his judgment, capable of 
friendly amalgamation.^ He appealed 
eloquently to the good and influential 
of all parties to unite in one common 
cause against oppression. Even while 
favouring daily more and more the cause 
of the purified Church, and becoming 
daily more alive to the corruption of 
Rome, he was yet willing to tolerate 
ail forms of worship, and to leave rea- 
son to combat error. 

Without a particle of cant or fanati- 
cism, he had become a deeply religious 
man. Hitherto ho had been only a 
man of the world, and a statesman, 
but from this time forth he began 
calmly to rely upon God’s providence 
in all the emergencies of his eventful 
life. His letters written to his most 
confidential friends, to be read only by 
themselves, and which have been gazed 
upon by no other eyes until after the 
lapse of nearly three centuries, abun- 
dantly prove his sincere and simple 
trust. This sentiment was not assumed 
for effect to delude others, but cherished 
as a secret support for himself. His 
religion was not a cloak^to his designs, 
but a consolation in his disasters. In 
his letter of instruction to ^his m(^t 
confidential a^ent, John Bazius, while 
he dedared mmself frankly in favour 
of the Protestant prmeiples, he express- 
ed his extreme repugnance to the per- 
secution of Catholics. Should we 
obtain power over any city or cities,” ho 
wrote, “ let the communities of Papists 

> Wagenaer, Vaderh Hist., vl 227, 228. 
Hoofdjv. 183, 188. 
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he as much respected and protected as 
possible. Let them be overcome, not 
by violence, but with gentle-minded- 
ness and virtuous treatment.” * After 
the terrible disaster at Jemmingen, ho 
had written to Louis, consoling him, in 
the most affectionate language, for the 
unfortunate result of his campaign, 
Not a word of reproach escaped from 
him, although his brother jKad conduct- 
ed the operations in Friesland, after 
the battle of Heiliger-Lee, inamanuer 
quite contrary to his gvjrb advioe. He 
had counselled agains<ra. battle; ^and had 
foretold'a defeat ; ^ but aftot the battle 
had been fought, and a crushing defeat 
sustained, his language breathed only 
unwavering submission to the will of 
God, and continued confidence in his 
own courage. “Ypu may be well 
assured, my brother,” he wrote, “ that 
I have never felt anjiihing more keenly 
than the pitiable misfortune which has 
happened to you, for many reasons 
which you can easily imagine. More- 
over, it hinders us much in the levy 
which we are making, and has greatly 
chilled the hearts of those who other- 
wise would have been ready to give us 
assistance. Nevertheless, since it has 
thus pleased God, it is necessary to have 
patience, and to lose not courage; con- 
forming ourselves to His divine will, as 
for my part 1 have determined to do in 
everything which may happen, still 
proceeding onward in our work with 
his Almighty aid.” * Soevis tranquillus 
m wndis, he was never more placid than 
when the storm was wildest, and the 
night darkest. He drew his consola- 
tions and refreshed his courage at the 
never-failing fountains of Divine mea^. 

“ I go to-morrow,” he wrote to the 
unworthy Anna of Saxony ; “ but when 
1 shall return, or when I shall sea you^ 
1 cannot, on mv honour, tell you ^tb 
certainty. 1 nave resolved to place 
myself in the hands of the Almighty, 
that he may guide me whither it is His 
good pleasure that 1 should go. /see 
well enough that I am destined to pass 
(hk Ufe in mkery and Udxm, mthmick 
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lam well content, since it thus pleases 
the Omnipotent, for I know that I have 
merited still greater chastisement. I 
only implore Him graciously to send me 
strength to endure with patience.”^ 

In May 1568, the Emperor Maximi- 
lian had formally issued a requisition 
to the Prince of Orange to lay down 
his arms, and to desist from all levies 
and machinations against the King of 
Spain and the peace of the realm. This 
summons he was commanded to obey 
on pain of forfeiting all rights, fiefs, 
privileges, and endowments bestowed 
by imperial hands on himself, or his 
predecessors, and of incurring the hea- 
viest disgrace, punishment, and penal- 
ties of the Ei»pire,8 

To this document the Prince replied 
in August, having paid in the mean- 
time but little heed to its precepts. 
Now that the Emjieror, who at first 
was benignant, had begun to frown on 
his undertaking, he did not slacken in 
his own endeavours to set his army on 
foot. One by one those among the 
princes of the empire who had been 
most stanch in his cause, and were still 
most friendly to his person, grew colder 
as tyranny became stronger; but the 
ardour of the Prince was not more 
chilled by their despair than by the 
overthrow at Jemmingen, which had 
been its cause. In August, he answered 
the letter of the Emperor, respectfully 
but warmly. He still denounced the 
tyranny of Alva and the arts of Gran- 
velle with that vigorous eloquence 
which was always at his command, 
while, as usual, he maintained a show 
of almost exaggerated respect for their 
monarch. It was not to be presumed, 
he said, that his Majesty, ** a king de- 
bonair and bountiful,” had ever intend- 
ed such cruelties as those which had 
been rapidly retraced in the letter, but 
it was certam that the Duke of Alva 
had cdinmitted thorn all of his own 
authority. He trusted, moreover, that 
jho Emperwr, after he had read the 
“Justification” which the Prince had 
teceatly published, would appreciate 
AroliiveB, etc., de la Maison d' Orange 
tti. 

. * See the letter in Gachard, Correspon- 
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the reason for his taking up arms. He 
hoped that his Majesty would now oon- 
sider the resistance just, Christian, and 
donformable to the public peace. He 
expressed the belief that rather than 
interpose any hindrance, his Majesty 
would thenceforth rather render assist- 
ance “ to the poor and desolate Chris- 
tians,” even as it was his Majesty's 
ofl&ce and authority to be the hist re- 
fuge of the injured.’^ 

The “ Justification against the false 
blame of his _ calumniators by the 
Prince of Orange,” to which the 
Prince thus referred, has been men- 
tioned in a previous chapter. This 
remarkable paper had been drawn up 
at the advice of his friends. Landgrave 
William and Elector Aiignstiis,"^ but 
it was not the only document which 
the Prince caused to be published at 
this important epoch. He issued a 
formal declaration of war against the 
Duke of Alva; he addressed a solemn 
and eloquent warning or proclamation 
to all the inhabitants of the Nethcr- 
I lands.® Those documents are ex- 
tremely important and interesting. 
Their phraseology shews the intentions 
and the spirit by which the Prince 
was actuated on first engaging in the 
struggle. Without the Prince and his 
efforts at this juncture, there would 
probably have never been a free 
Netherland commonwealth. It is 
certain, likewise, that without an en- 
thusiastic passion for civil and religious 
liberty throughout the masses of the 
Netherland people, there would have 
been no successful effort on the part 
of the Prince. He knew his country- 
men; while they, from highest to 
humblest, recognised in him their 
saviour. There was, however, no pre- 
tence of a revolutionary movement. 
The Prince came to maintain, not to 
overthrow. The freedom which had 
been enjoyed in the provinces until 
the accession of the Burgundian dy- 
nasty, it was his purpose to restore. 
The attitude which ho now assumed 
was a peculiar one in history. This 
« Arohivofl, etc., do la Maiaon d^Oraiiffb 
iii. 188 - 180 . ^ 
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defender of a people’s cause set up no ing the matter to heart, would have 
revolutionary standard. In* all his spared his hereditary provinces from 
documents he paid apparent reverence Such utter ruin. We have found our 
to the authority of the King. By h hopes futile. We are unable, by rea- 
fiction, which was not unphilosophical, son of our loyal service due to his 
he assumed that the monarch was in- Majesty, and of our true compassion 
capable of the crimes which he charged for the faithful lieges, t<f look with 
upon the Viceroy. Thus he did not tranquillity any longer at such murders, 
assume the character of a rebel in arms robberies, outrages, and agony. We 
against his prince, but in his own are, moreover, certain that his Majesty 
capacity of sovereign he levied troops has been badly informed upon Nether- 
and waged war against a satrap whom land matters. We take up arms, there- 
he chose to consider false to his mas- fore, to oppose the violent tyranny of 
tor’s orders. In the interest of Phi- the Spaniards, by the help of the mer- 
lip, assumed to be identical with^pto ciful God, who is the enemy of all 
welfare of his people, he took up ^ jlj^d -thir^iness. Cheetf^S^^^nclined 
against the tyrant who was sge ipB Worlds 

ficing both. This mask of loya ^ P on the now, 

would never save his head from^w t thanked, afmy of 

block, as he well knew, but sdpy infantry, ittlppTOejry, raised 

spirits lofty as his own, might perh^^iS dfl ait^Otir own summon 

be influenced by a noble sophistry, all loyal subjec4r%f ■^ill'^fetherlands 
wliich sought to strengthen the cause to come and help us. Let them take 
of the people by attributing virtue to to heart the uttermost need of the 
the King. country, th% danger of perpetvtel 

And thus did the sovereign of an slavery for themselves and tlieir 
insignificant little principality stand children, and of the entire overthrow 
boldly forth to do battle with the most of the Evangelical religion. Only when 
powerful monarch in the world. At Alva's blood-thirstiness shall have 
his own expense, and by almost super- been at last overpowered, can the pre- 
human exertions, he had assembled vinces hope to recover their pure ad* 
nearly thirty-thousand men. He now ministration of justice, and a proeper- 
boldly proclaimed to the world, and ous condition for their common- 
especially to the inhabitants of the wealth.”^ 

provinces, his motives, his purposes. In the ** warning ** or proclamation 
and his hopes. to all the inhabitants of the Nether- 

“ We, by God's grace Prince of lands, the prince expressed similar 
Orange,” said hia declaration of Slst sentiments. He announced his inten* 
August 1568, “ salute all faithful sub* tion of expelling the Spaniards forever 
jects of his Majesty. To few people fropt^the country. To accomplish the 
is it unknown that the Spaniards have migh^undertaking, monev was neces- 
for a long time sought to goVem the sary. He accordingly called on his 
land according to their pleasure, countrymen to contribute, the rich 
Abusing his l^iesty's goodness, they out of their abundance; the poor even 
have persuaded him to decree the in- out of their poverty, to the further- 
troduction ot the Inquisition into the anoe of the cause. To do this, while 
Netherlands. They well understood, it was yet time, he solemnly warned 
that in case the Netherlanders could them ** before God, the fatherland, 
be made to tolerate its exercise, they and the world.” After the title of 
would lose all protection to -their this paper were cited the 28th, 129th, 
liberty; that if they exposed its- intro- and 80th verses of the tenth chapter 
duction, they would open those rich of Proverbs, The favourite motto of 
^vinces as a vast field of ^plunder, the Prince, **pro Uge, reffe, grtgef was 
We had hoped that his Majesty, tak- also affixed to the document,* ! ^ 

1 Bor, iv. 25S, 264* " T"” full in the Bmcgsel vsn Authentlk. Stnk*v 
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These appeals had, however, but little 
effect. Of three hundred thousand 
crowns, promised on behalf of leading 
nobles and merchants of the Nether- 
lands by Marcus Perez, but ten or j 
twelve thousand came to hand. ^ . The 
appeals to the gentlemen who had signed 
the Compromise, and to many others ; 
who had, in times past, been favour- 
able to the liberal party were power- 
less. A poor Anabaptist preacher 
collected a small sum from a refugee 
congregation on the outskirts of Hol- 
land, and brought it, at the peril of his 
life, into the Prince’s camp. It came 
from people, he said, whose will was 
better than the gift. They never wished 
to bo repaid, ho said, except by kind- 
ness, when the cause of reform should 
be triumphant in the Netherlands. The 
Prince signed a receipt for the money, 
expressing himself touched by this 
sympathy from these poor outcasts.* 
In the course of time, other contribu- 
tions from similar sources, principally 
collected by dissenting preachers, starv- i 
ing and persecuted church communi- 
ties, were received. ^ The poverty- 
stricken exiles contributed far more, in 
proportion, for the establishment of 
civil and religious liberty, than the 
wealthy merchants, or the haughty 
uobles.^ 

Late in September, the Prince mus- 
tered his array in the province of 
Treves, near the monastery of Romers- 
dorf.* His force amounted to nearly 
tliirty thousand men, of whom nine 
thousand were cavalry.^ Lumey, Count 
de la March, now joined him at -the 
liead of a picked band of troopers ; a 
hold, ferocious partisan, descended from 
the celebrated Wild Boar of Ardennes. 
Like Civilis, the ancient Batavian hero, 
he had sworn to leave hair and beard un- 
shorn till the liberation of the country 
was achieved, or at least till the death 

iBor, iv. 261, 232. ■ Hoofd, v. 183. 

’ brandt, Hist^ der Beformatie, 1. 024. 
better of P. W. Boomgaont to 0. P, Hoofd, 
7th August 1606. 
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of Egmont, whose blood relation he 
was, had been avenged.^ It is probable 
that the fierce conduct of this chief- 
tain, and particularly the cruelties ex- 
ercised upon monks and papists® by 
his troops, dishonoured the cause more 
than their valour could advance it. But 
in those stormy times such rude but 
incisive instruments were scarcely to 
be neglected, and the name of Lumey 
was to be for ever associated with the 
earliest and most important triumphs 
of the liberal cause. 

It was fated, however, that but few 
laurels should be won by the patriots 
in this campaign. The Prince crossed 
the Rhine at Saint Feit, a village be- 
longing to hirasolf.® He descended 
along the banks as far as the neigh- 
bourhood of Cologne. Then, after 
hovering in apparent uncertainty about 
the territories of Juliers and Limburg, 
he suddenly, on a bright moonlight 
night, crossed the Meuse with his 
whole army, in the neighbourhood of 
Stochem.^® The operation was bril- 
liantly effected. A compact body of 
cavalry, according to the plan which 
had been more than once adopted by 
Julius Caesar, was placed in the midst 
of the current, under which shelter 
the whole army successfully forded the 
river,^ The Sleuse was more shallow 
than usual, but the water was as high 
as the soldiers’ necks. This feat was 
accomplished on the night and morn- 
ing of the 4 th and 5th of October. It 
was considered so bold an achievement 
that its fame spread far and wide. The 
Spaniards begaft to tremble at the 
prowess of a Prince whom they had 
affected to despise. The very fact of 
the passage was flatly contradicted. An 
unfortunate "hurgher at Amsterdam was 
scourged at the whipping-post, because 
he mentioned it as matterof common re* 
port** The Duke of Alva refused to cre- 

» Bor, iv. 256. Hoofd, v. 183. 

• Bor, iv. 258. Wagenaer, Vadori. Hist, 
vi. 286. Meteren, 66. ' 

10 **JRelation de rExp6dition du Prince 
d’Orange en 1668,” by the Secretary of States 
Courteville, who accompanied the Duke of 
Alva during the campaign; in ’Oachard, 
Correspondance de Guulaume l|e Tacit, iii 
319-'S8i 
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dit the tdid when itwasannounced tohim. 
"la the army of the Prince of Orange 
a flock of wild geese,” ho asked, “ that 
it can fly over rivers like the Meuse?” ^ 
Nevertheless it was true. The out- 
lawed, exiled Prince stood once more 
on the borders of Brabant, with an 
ai’my of disciplined troops at his back. 
His banners bore patriotic inscription's. 
" Pro Lege, Rege, Grege,” was embla- 
zoned upon some. A pelican tearing 
her breast to nourish her young with 
her life-blood was the pathetic emblem 
of others.® It was his determination 
to force or entice the Duke of Alva 
into a. general engagement. He wai 
desirous to wipe out the disgrace 
Jemmingen. Could ho plant his 
toriouB standard thus in the very hi _ , 
of the country, he felt that thousand 
would rally around it. The country 
would rise almost to a man, could he 
achieve a victory over the tyrant, 
flushed as he was with victory, and 
sated with blood. 

With banners flying, drums beating, 
trumpets sounding, with all the pomp 
and defiance which an already victo- 
rious general could assume. Orange 
marched into Brabant, and took up a 
position within six thousand paces of 
Alva’s encampment. His plan was at 
every hazard to dare or to decoy his 
adversary into the chances of a stricken 
field. The Governor was entrenched 
at a place called Keiserslager, which 
Julius Csesar had once occupied. The 
city of Maestricht was in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood, which was thus 
completely under his^rotection, while 
it furnished him with supplies.® The 
Prince sent to the Duk^A herald, who 
was to propose that aUmrisoners who 
might be taken in the^coming cam- 
paign should be exchanged instead of 
being executed.”* The herald, booted 
and spurred, even as he had dis- 
mounted from his horse, was instantly 
hanged.^ This was the significant an- 
swer to the mission of mercy. Alva 

1 Hoofd, V. 185. Strada, liv. vii 840. 

* Bor, iv. m. Hoofd, v. 184. 

* Bor, iv, 265. Mcteren, 56. Hoofd, iv. 
185 . 
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Que algunoB dixero que om del Prinbfpe 
d’Orange, en quo podia, qus tie maiasscn 
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held no parley with rebels before a 
battle, nor gave quarter afterwards. 

In the meantime, the Duke had care- 
fully studied the whole position of 
affairs, and had arrived at his conclu- 
sion. He was determined not to fight. 
It was obvious that the Prince would 
offer battle eagerly, ostentatiously, 
frequently, but the Governor was re- 
solved never to accept the combat. 
Once taken, his resolution was unalter- 
able. He recognised the important 
difference between his own attitude at 
present, and that in which he had 
foimd himself during the past summer 
’ Friesland. There a bgit^S had been 
now it was j^ij^expedient 
’^^^pme his enemJ^MRlelaY. In 
the rebels hw3|ftet1acnieved , 
^*over the ifihifei^troopB of 
'Here they wetefejfffering from 
the stigniO. of a crix^^^n^eat. Then, 
the army of LouIs'IIIb^ was swelling 
daily by recruits, who poiaf^d in from 
all the country round. Ilow, neither 
peasant nor noble dared lift a finger 
for the Prince: The army of Louis 
had been sustained by the one which 
his brother was known to be pJ%par- 
ing. If their movements had nw been 
checked, a junction would have been 
effected. The armed revolt would 
then have assumed so formidable an 
aspect, that rebellion would seem, even 
for the timid, a safer choice than 
loyalty. The army of the Prince, on 
the contrary, was now the last hope of 
the patriots. The three by which it 
had been preceded had been succes- 
sively and signally vanquished.® 
Friesland, again, was on the oni- 
skirts of the . country. A defeat sus- 
tained by the government there did 
not necessarily imperil the possession 
of the provinces. Brabant, on the con- 
trary, was the heart of the Nether* 
lan(fe. Should the Prince achi#^* 
decisive triumph then and 
would be master of the natiojt! 

The Viceroy knew himself to l^i 


los priflloneros que so tomai 
guerra,” etc.— Herrera, lib. xv. c.i 
• Mendosa, Y8. Meteren, 56 . „ 

« Relation du .Secritoire Courteviue. 
Guillaume le Tacit., ill. 8^8-326. V. A 
yvnokt, ii. 118 , UL It- 
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and lie reigned by terror. The Prince Alva, on the contrary, might lose the 
was the object of the people’s idolatry, mastery of the Netherlands if unfortu- 
and they would rally round him if nate, and would gain no solid advan- 
they dared. A victory gained by the tage if triumphant. The Prince had 
liberator over the tyrant, would de- everything to hope, the Duke every* 
stroy the terrible talisman of invinci- thing to fear, from the result of a 
bility by which Alva governed. The general action.^ 

Duke had sufhciently demonstrated his The plan, thus deliberately resolved 

audacity in the tremendous chastise- upon, was accomplished with faultless 
jnent which ho had inflicted upon the accuracy. As a work of art, the pre- 
rebels under Louis. He could now sent campaign of Alva against Orange 
alFord to play that scientiflc game of was a more consummate masterpiece 
which he was so profound a master, than the more brilliant and dashing 
without risking any loss of respect or expedition into Friesland. The Duke 
authority. He was no enthusiast, had resolved to hang upon his adver- 
Although he doubtless felt Bufliciently sary’s skirts, to follow him move by 
confident of overcoming the Prince in move, to check him at every turn, to 
a pitched battle, he had not sufficient harass him in a hundred ways, to foil 
relish for the joys of contest to be all his enterprises, to parry all his 
lyilling to risk even a remote possi- strokes, and finally to drive him out 
bility of defeat. His force, although of the country, after a totally barren 
composed of veterans and of the best campaign, when, as he felt certain, his 
musketeers and pikemen in Europe, ill-paid hirelings would vanish in all 
was still somewhat inferior in numbers directions, and leave their patriot 
to that of his adversary. Against the Prince a helpless and penniless ad- 
tvfrenty thousand foot and eight thou- venturer. The scheme thus saga- 
fiand horse of Orange, he could oppose ciously conceived, his adversary, with 
only fifteen or sixteen thousand foot all his efforts, was unable to circum- 
and fifty-five hundred riders.^ More- vent. 

over, the advantage which he had poa- The campaign lasted little more 
8088 ^ in Friesland, a country only than a month. Twenty-nine times 
favourable to infantry, in which he the Prince changed his encampment, 
had been stronger than his opponent, and at every remove the Duke was 
was now transferred to his new enemy, still behind him, as close and se'/m- 
On the plains of Brabant, the Prince’s ingly as impalpable as his shadow, 
superiority in cavalry was sure to tell. Thrice they were within cannon-shot 
The season of the year, too, was an of each other, twice without a single 
important element in the calculation, trench or rampart between them.^ 
The winter alone would soon disperse The country people refused the Prince 
the bands of German mercenaries, supplies, for th^trembled at the ven- 
whose expenses Orange was not able goance of the Governor. Alva had 
to support, oven while in, active ser- caused the irons to be removed from 
vice. With unpaid wages and disap- all the mills, so that not a bushel of 
pointed hopes of plunder, the rebel com could bo ground in the wholo 
army would disappear in a few weeks province.® The country thus afford- 
as jtotally sa if defeated in the open od but little forage for the thirty 
^eld. In brief> Orange by a victory thousand soldiers of the Prince. The 
Would 'gain new life and strength, troops, already discontented, wero 
whUe his defeat could no more than clamorous foi? pay and plunder, Du- 
anticipate, by a few weeks, the destruc- ring one mutinous demoz^tration, the 
tion of his army, already inevitable. Prince’s sword was shot from his 

_ * Strada, Ub. vii. 838. Mendoea, f. 77. * Hoofd, v. 187. Letter of Duke of Alva 

Vynckt, li. 113. -^-Compare Hoofd, v. to tho Council of S ate from Cateau Cam^ 
186. Heteren, 66, BentivogUo, lib. T. 77, 78. bresls, 22d November 1668, in Bor, iv. 
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minutes all the fugitives were dead. 
Nearly three thousand of the patriots 
were slain in this combat, including 
those burned or butchered after the 
battle was over.^ The Sieur de Lou- 
verwal was taken prisoner and soon 
afterwards beheaded in Brussels; but 
the greatest misfortune sustained by 
the liberal paily upon this occasion was 
the death of Antony de Lalaing, Count 
of Hoogstraaten. This brave and gene- 
rous nobleman, the tried friend of the 
Prince of Orange, and his colleague 
during the memorable scenes at Ant- 
werp, was wounded in the foot during 
the action, by an accidental discharge 
of his own pistol. The injury, although 
apparently slight, caused his death in 
a few days.^ There seemed a strange 
coincidence in his good and evil for- 
tunes, A casual wound in the hand 
from his own pistol while he was on 
his way to Bnissels, to greet Alva upon 
his first arrival, had saved him from the 
scaffold. And now in his first pitched 
battle with the Duke, this seemingly 
trifling injury in the foot was destined 
to terminate his existence. Another 
peculiar circumstance had marked the 
event. At a gay supper in the course 
of this campaign, Hoogstraaten had 
teased Count Louis, in a rough, sol- 
dierly way, with his disaster at Jem- 
miugen. He had affected to believe 
that the retreat upon that occasion had 
been unnecessary, “We have been 
now many days in the Netherlands,” 
said he, “ and we have seen nothing of 
the Spaniards but their backs.” “ And 
when the Duke does break loose/' re- 
plied Louis, somewhat nettled, “ I 
warrant you will see their faces soon 
enough; and remember them for the 
rest of your life.”^ The half-jesting 
remark was thus destined to l^ome 
a gloomy prophecy. 

l^is Was the oxdy important action 
during the campaign. Its perfect sue- 
cen Old not warp Aiva's purpose, and, 
notwithstanding the murmurs of many 
of his officers, he remained firm in his 
resolution. Aiter the termina^tion of 


^ Meodosa, 8&-e2. Bor, iv. 266. 267. Be- 
IstiendeOewtevifie, ete., 82»-S81. « 

» Boefd, V. 187. : HendoM>»8S«M. 
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the battle on the Geta, and the Duke's 
obstinate refusal to pursue his advan- 
tage, the Baron de Chevreau dashed his 
pistol to the groimd, in his presence, 
exclaiming that the Duke would never 
fight. ^ The Governor smiled at the 
young man’s chagrin, seemed even to 
approve his enthusiasm, but reminded 
him that it was the business of an offi- 
cer to fight, of a general to conquer. 
If the victory were bloodless, so much 
the better for all.® 

This action was fought on the 20th 
of October. A few days afterwards, 
the Prince made his junction with 
Qcnlis at Waveren, a place about three 
leagues from Louvain and from Bma- 
sels.” This auxiliary force was, how- 
ever, insignificant. There were only 
five hundred cavalry and three thou- 
sand foot, but BO many women and 
children, that it seemed rather an emi- 
grating colony than an invading anuy.^ 
They arrived late. If they had come 
earlier, it would have been of little 
consequence, for it had been written 
that no laurels w’cre to be gathered in 
that campaign. The fraternal spirit 
which existed between the Reformers 
in all countries was all which could bo 
manifested upon the occasion. The 
Prince was frustrated m his hopes of a 
general battle, still more bitterly dis- 
appointed by the supineness of the 
country. Not a voice was raised to 
welcome the deliverer. Not a single 
city opened its gates. All was crouch- 
ing, silent, abject. The rising, which 
perhaps would have been universal had 
a brilliant victo||r been obtained, was, 
by the masterly tactics of Alva, ren- 
dered an almost inconceivable idea. 
The mutinous demonstrations in the 
Prince’s C6mp became incessant; the 
soldiers were discontented and weary. 
What the Duke had foretold was com- 
ing to pass, for the Prince’s army was 
already dissolving. 

Qeniis and the other French officers 
were desirous that the Prince should 
abandon the Netherlands for the pre- 
sent, and come to the rescue of the Hu- 


« Hoofd, ▼. 187. Hsndoca, 80. 
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guenots, who had again renewed the re- 
ligious war under Cond4 and. Coligny.^ 
The German soldiers, however, would 
listen to no such proposal. They had 
enlisted to fight the Duke of Alva in 
the Netherlands, and would not hear 
of making war against Charles IX. in 
France,* The Prince was obliged to 
countermarch towards the Rhine. He 
recrossed the Geta, somewhat to Alva’s 
astonishment,*^ and proceeded in the 
direction of the Meuse. The autumn 
rains, however, had much swollen that 
liver since his passage at the beginning 
of the month, so that it could no longer 
be forded. He approached the city of 
Liege, and summoned their Bishop, as 
he had dona on his entrance into the 
country, to grant a free passage to hift 
troops. The Bishop, wh!^ in awe 

of Alva, and who had aditf^ted his :pro- 
tection, again refused.^ Hao Prince had 
no time to parley. He was again obliged 
to countermarch, and took his way 
along the high road to France, stiU 
watched and closely pursued by Alva, 
between whose troops and his own 
daily skimiishea took place. At Le 
Quesnoy the Prince gained a trifling 
advantage over the Spaniards ; at Ga- 
teau Cambresia he also obtained a 
slight and easy victory ; but by the 
17th of November the Duke of Alva 
had entered Cateau Cambresis, and the 
Prince had crossed the frontier of 
France.® 

The Mardchal de Cosse, who was sta- 
tioned on the boundary of France and 
Flanders, now harassed the Prince by 
very similar tactics those of Alva.® 
He was, however, too weak to inflict 
any serious damage, although strong 
enough to create perpetual annoyance. 
He also sent a secretary to the Prince, 
with a formal prohibition, iti the name 
of jPharlea IX., against hia entering 
t|o French territory with his troops.^ 
Besides these negotiations, conducted 
hy Secretary Favelles on the part of 
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Mardchal de Cossd, the King, who was 
excessively alarmed, also despatched 
the Mardchal Gaspar de Sohomberg on 
the same service. That envoy accord- 
ingly addressed to the Prince a formal 
remonstrance in the name of his sove- 
reign. Charles IX., it was represented, 
found it very strange that the Prince 
should thus enter the French territory. 
The King was not aware that he had 
ever given him the least cause for hos- 
tile pwceedings, could not therefore 
take it in good part that the Prince 
should thus enter France with a large 
and puissant army ; ” because no poten- 
tate, however humble, could tolerate 
such a proceeding, much less a great 
and powj^erful monarch. Orange was 
therefor|j|^mmQned to declare his in- 
was at the^saipe time in- 
f^^^mhat if he%ier6ly (Mrcd to 
p^lc^Mpably through : the. soountry,'^ 
give a8surajq.ee, ^d request 
pd^lpon to that^efip^ under his 
liand and seal, his Maje^y would take 
all necessary measures to secure that 
amiable passage,® 

The Prince replied by a reference to 
the statements which he had already 
made to Mar^chal de Coso^. He 
aveiTcd that he had not entered France 
with evil intent, but rather with a de- 
sire to render very humble service to 
his Majesty, so far as he could do so 
with a clear conscience. 

Touching the King’s inability to ro 
member having given any occasion to 
hostile proceedings on the part of the 
Prince, he replied that he would pass 
that matter by. Although he could 
adduce many, various, and strong rea- 
sons for violent measures, he was not 
BO devoid of understanding as not to 
recognise the futility of attempting 
%ny&ing, by his own personal means, 
gainst so great and powerful a Kingi 
in comparison with whom >he waa 
a petty companion.” 

“ Since the true religion,” C 0 nt!(||||^<^ 
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Orange, is a public and general affair, 
wbicn ought to be preferred to all pri- 
vate matters; since the Prince, as a 
true Christian, is held by his honour 
and conscience to procure, with all his 
strength, its advancement and esta- 
blishment in every place whatever; 
since, on the other hand, according to 
the edict published in September last 
by his Majesty, attempts have been 
made to force in their consciences all 
those who are of the Christian religion ; 
and since it has been determined to 
exterminate the pure word of God, 
and the entire exercise thereof, and to 
permit no other religion than the Ro- 
man Catholic, a thing very prejudicial 
to the neighbouring nations where 
there is a free exercise of the Christian 
religion, therefore the Prince would 
put no faith in the assertions of his 
Majesty, that it was not his Majesty’s 
intentions to force the consciences of 
any one.” 

Having given this very deliberate 
and succinct contradiction to the state- 
ments of the French King, the Prince 
proceeded to express his sympathy for 
the oppressed Christians everywhere. 
Ho protested that he would give them 
all the aid, comfort, counsel, and as- 
sistance that he was able to give them. 
He asserted his conviction that the 
men who professed ^Hhe religion” de- 
manded nothing else than the glory of 
God and the advancement of His word, 
while in all matters of civil polity they 
were ready to render obedience to his 
Majesty. He added that all his do- 
ings were governed by a Christian and 
affectionate regard for the King and 
Ids subjects, whom his Majesty must 
he desirous of preserving from extreme 
ruin. He averred, moreover, that if 
he should perceive any indication that 
those of the religion were pursuing any 
other object than liberty of oonscience 
and security for life and property, he 

* This very eloquently-written letter was 
diited Cissonne, December Sd, 1568. It has 
never beeti published. It is In the Collec- 
tion of MSS. last cited (Pidoea oonoemont, 

Hague Archives. 
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would not only withdraw his assistance 
from them, hut would use the whole 
strength of his army to exterminate 
them. In conclusion, he begged the 
King to believe that the work which 
the Prince had. undertaken was a 
Christian work, and that his intentions 
were good and friendly towards his 
Majesty.^ 

It was, however, in vain that the 
Prince endeavoured to induce his army 
to try the fortunes of the civil war in 
Prance. They had enlisted for the 
Netherlands, the campaign was over, 
and they insisted upon being led back 
to Germany.* Schomberg, secretly in- 
structed by the King of France, was 
active in fomenting the discontent,^ 
and the Prince was forced to yield. 
He led his army through Cliampagno 
and Lorraine to Strasburg, where they 
were disbanded.* All the money which 
the Prince had been able to collect was 
paid them. He pawned all his camp 
equipage, bis plate, his furniture.® 
What he could not pay in money he 
made up in promises, sacredly to ho 
fulfilled when he should bo restored to 
his possessions. He even solemnly en- 
gaged, should he ret\irn from France 
alive, and be still unable to pay their 
arrears of wages, to surrender his 
person to theiii as a hostage for his 
debt.® 

Thus triumphantly for Alva, thus 
miserably for Orange, ended the cam- 
paign. Thus hopelessly vanished the 
army to which so many proud hopes had 
attached themselves. Eight thousand 
men had been slain in paltry encoun- 
ters,^ thirty thousand were dispersed, 
not easily to be again collected. All 
the funds which the Prince could 
command had been wasted without 
producing a result. For the present, 
nothing seemed to afford a ground of 
hope for the Netherlands, but the war 
of freedom had been renewed in 

• Archives, etc., de la Maison d'Orango, 
iii. 834-838, S55-360. 
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France. A "band of 1200 mounted men- all his companions were to contend in 
at-arms were willing to follow the ton* military skill with the Duke of Alva.® 
tunes of the Prince. The three brothem With a cold sneer at motives which 
accordingly, William, Louis, and Henry he assumed, as a matter of course, to 
— a lad of eighteen, who had abandoned be purely selfish, he said that the 
his studies at the university to obey Prince hod not taken the proper road 
the chivalrous instincts of his race — ^set to recover his property, and that* he 
forth early in the following spring to would now be much embarrassed to 
join the banner of Cond^.^ satisfy his creditors.^ Thus must those 

Cardinal Qranvelle, who had never ever fall, he moralised, who would fly 
taken his eyes or thoughts from the higher than they ought; adding, that 
provincesduring his residence at Rome, henceforth the Prince would have 
now expressed himself with exultation, enough to do in taking care of madam 
He had predicted, with cold malipe, his wife, did hot change soon in 
the immediate results of tbg'campailm, humour arm character.® 
and was sanguine enough l^pliove we ! Mewaijimc the Duke of Alva, hav* 
contest over, and the Prihd© for ever ing >jb|^»chod from Cateau Cam- 
crushed. In his letters to Philip he had bresiff ^ account of the victorious 
taken due notice of the compliments termimiScn of the camnai^hretiirned 
paid to him by Orange in his Justifica- in triumph to cer- 

tion, in liis Declaration, and in his letter tainly amply vindic»tcct**lwi * aaim to 
to the Emperor. He had declined to be considered the first warrior of the 
make any answer to the charges, in age. By his lieutenants he had sum- 
order to enrage the Prince the more, marily and rapidly destroyed two of 
Ho had expressed the opinion, how- the armies sent againSt him ; he had 
ever, that this publication of writings annihilated in person the third, by <i 
was not the business of brave soldiers, brilliantly successful battle, in which 
but of cowards.* He made the same he had lost seven men, and his ene- 
reflection upon the alleged intrigues mies seven thousand ; and he had now, 
by Orange to procure an embassy on by consummate strategy, foiled the 
his own behalf from the Emperor to fourth and last under the idolised 
Philip — a mission which was sure to champion of the Netherlands, and this 
end in smoke, while it would cost the so decisively that, without losing a man, 
Prince all credit, not only in Germany he had destroyed eight thousand rebels, 
but the Netherlands.** He felt sure, and scattered to the four winds the 
he said, of the results of the impend- remaining twenty thousand. Such 
ing campaign. The Duke of Alva was signal results might well make even a 
a man upon whose administrative pru- meeker nature proud. Such vast and 
dence and military skill his sovereign fortunate efforts to fix for ever an im- 
could implicitly rely, nor was there a. pregnable military tyranny upon a 
person in the ranks of the rebels cap- constitutional country, might cause a 
able of conducting an enterprise of more modest despot to exult. It was 
such moment.^ Least of sdl had the not wonderful that the haughty, and 
Prince of Orange suflBicient brains for now apparently omnipotent Alva, 
carrying on such weighty affoirs, ac- should almost assume the god, .On 
con^g to the opinion which he had his return to Brussels he in^tu^ & 
formed of him during their long inter- succession of triumphant |j|ii4vala^“ 
course in former days.® The people were called upoA 

Whenthecampaignhad been decided, and to be exceeding gla^ to , stre w 
and the J?rince had again become an fiowers in his path, to sing in 

exile, Gmvello observed that it was his praise who came to theha covered 
now pro^ted how incompetent he and with the blood of those who had striven 
T. 188. Laugueti Ep. Becreti 1 * ibid. • Ibid., IL 81S. ” 
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in their defence. The holiday was 
duly culled forth j houses, where 
funeral hatchments for murdered in- 
mates had been perpetually suspended, 
were decked with garlands ; the bells, 
which had hardly once omitted their 
daily knell for the victims of an in- 
credible cruelty, now rang their mer- 
riest peals; and in the very square 
where so lately Egmont and Horn, 
besides many other less distinguished 
martyrs, had suffered an ignominious 
death, a gay tournament^ was held, 
day after day, with all the insolent 
pomp which could make the exhibition 
moat galling. 

But even these demonstrations of 
hilarity were not sufficient. The con- 
queror and tamer of the Netherlands 
felt that a more personal and palpable 
deification was necessary for his pride. 
When Qermanicus had achieved his 
last triumph over the ancient freedom 
of those generous races whose descen- 
dants, but lately in possession of a 
better organised liberty, Alva had been 
sent by the second and the worse 
Tilierius to insult and to crush, the 
valiant but modest Roman erected his 
trophy upon the plains of- Idistavisus. 
" The army of Tiberius Cmsar having 
subdued the nations between the 
Rhine and the Elbe, dedicate this 
monument to Mars, to Jupiter, and to 
Augustus.”* So ran the inscription 
of Germanicus, without a word of 
allusion to his own name. The Duke 
of Alva, on his return from the battle- 
fields of Brabant and Friesland, reared 
a colossal statue of himself, and upon 
iti| pedestal caused these lines to be 
engraved : “ To Ferdinand Alvarez de 
Toledo, Duke of Alva, Governor of the 
Netherlands under Philip the Second, 
for having extinguished sedition, chas- 
tised rebellion, restored religion, se- 
cured jjiistice, established peace; to 
the King's most faithful minister this 
monument is erected.” * 

So pompous a erdogy, even if truth- 
ful and merited, would be sufficiently 


^ Bor, Iv. 267. 

* Tacit. Ann. lib. Iv. 

* Bor, iv. 267, 268. IfetejNHO, 01. Do 
Thou. V. 471-473, who saw it after it was 
overthrown, and who was •• as much struck 


inflated upon a tombstone raised to a 
dead chieftain by his bereaved ad- 
mirers. What shall we say of such 
false and fulsome tribute, not to a god, 
not to the memory of departed great- 
ness, but to a living, mortal man, and 
offered not by his adorers but by him- 
self ? Certainly, self-worship never 
went further than in this remarkable 
monument, erected in Alva’s honour, 
by Alva’s hands. The statue was 
colossal, and was placed in the citadel 
of Antwerp. Its bronze was furnished 
by the camion captured at Jemmin- 
gen.^ It represented the Duke tramp- 
ling upon a prostrate figure with two 
heads, four arms, and one body. The 
two heads were interpreted by some to 
represent Egmont and Horn ; by others, 
the two Nassaus, William and Louis. 
Others saw in them an allegorical pre- 
sentment of the nobles and commons 
of the Netherlands, or perhaps an im- 
personation of the Compromise and 
the Request. Besides the chief in- 
scription on the pedestal, were sculp- 
tured various bas-reliefs ; and tho 
spectator, whose admiration for the 
Governor-General was not satiated witli 
the colossal statue itself, was at liberty 
to find a fresh personification of the 
hero, either in a torch-bearing angel or 
a gentle shepherd. Tho work, which 
had considerable Ecsthetic merit, was 
executed by an artist named Jacob 
Jongeling. It remained to astonish 
and disgust the Netherlanders until it 
was thrown down and demolished by, 
Alva’s successor, Requesens.® 

It hoA already been observed that 
many princes of the Empire had, at 
first warmly, and > afterwards, as the 
storm darkened around him, with less 
earnestness, encouraged the efforts of 
Orange. They had, both privately and 
officially, urged the subject upon the 
attention of the Emperor, and had so- 
licited his intercession with Philip. 
It was not an interposition to save the 
Prince from chastisement, however the 
artful pen of Granvelle might distort 

by the beauty of the work as by the insane 
pride of hita who ordered It to be mado,” 

A Bor, iv. 267. Jleteren, W. 

» Ibid., 267, 268, IWd. De Thou, ▼. 471- 
478. Bentivofflio, lib. v. 188, 
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tbe f^ts. It waa an address in behalf 
of religious liberty for the Nether- 
lands, made by those who had achieved 
it in their own persons, and who were 
at last enjoying immunity from per- 
secution. It was an appeal which 
they who made it were bound to make, 
for the Netherland commissioners 
had assisted at the consultations by 
which the Peace of Passau had been 
wrung from the reluctant hand of 
Charles.^ 

These applications, however, to the 
Emperor, and through him to the 
King of Spain, had been, as we have 
seen, accompanied by perpetual advice 
to the Prince of Orange, that should 
sit still.” The Emperor ha£|^oused 
his cause with apparent fraa^ess, so 
far as friendly mediation went, but in 
the meantime had peremptorily com- 
manded him to refrain from levying 
war upon Alva, an injunction which 
the Prince had as peremptorily de- 
clined to obey. The Emperor had even 
sent especial envoys to the Duke and to 
the Prince, to induce them to lay down 
their arms, but without effect,* Orange 
kriew which course was the more ge- 
nerous to his oppressed country; to 
take up arms, now that hope had been 
converted into despair by the furious 
tyranny of Alva, or to sit still and 
await the result of the protocols about 
to be exchanged between king and 
kaissr. His arms had been unaucess- 
ful, indeed; but had he attended the 
issue of this sluggish diplomacy, it 
would have been oven worse for the 
cause of freedom. The sympathy of 
his best friends, at first fervent, then 
lukewarm, had, as disasters thickened 
around him, grown at last stone-cold. 
From the grave, too, of Queen Isabella 
arose the most importunate phantom 
Hi his ^ath. The King of Spain was 
a widower again, and the Emperor 
among his sixteen children had more 
than one marriageable daughter. To 
the titles of beloved cousin and 
broHier-in-law,^ with which Philip had 
always ^en greeted in the Impeiial 
proclamations, the nearer rnd dearer 


one of son-in-law was prospectively 
added. 

The ties of wedlock were sacred in 
the traditions of the Habsburg house, 
but still the intervention was nomi- 
nally made. As early as August 1668, 
the Emperor’s minister at Madrid hatl 
addressed a memorial to the King.* 
He had spoken in warm and strong 
language of the fate of Egmont and 
Horn, and had reminded Philip that 
the executions which were constantly 
taking place in the provinces were 
steadily advancing the Prince of 

Orange’s cause. On the 22d September 
15(>8, the six electors had addressed 
a formal memorial to the Emperor.^ 
^ed himfcfor his previous 

in favmir of the Nether- 
lands, lively col, 9 prs the 

cruelty hf A1 tIS» and denpunc^d the 
unheard-of rigdur witjh whicli lie had 
massacred, not only many illustrious 
seigniors, but people of every degree. 
Notwithstanding tho repeated assur- 
ances given by the King to the con- 
trary, they reminded the Emperor, 
that tho Inquisition, as 'well as the 
Council of Trent, had now been esta' 
llished in the Nctlw'landsinfull vigour.’^ 
They maintained that the provinces 
had been excluded from the Augsburg 
religious peace, to which their claim 
was perfect. Nether Germany was 
entitled to the same privileges as 
Upper Germany. They begged the 
Emperor to make manifest his senti- 
ments and their own. It was fitting 
that his Catholic Majesty should bo 
aware that the princes of the Empire 
were united for the conservation of 
fatherland and of tranquillity. To this 
end they placed in the Emperor’s hands 
their estates, their fortunes, and their 
lives. 

Such was the language of that ini' 
portant appeal to the Emperor, in be* 
half of oppressed millions in ,th« 
Netherlands, an appeal which , 
velle had coldly clmracterised 
intrigue contrived by Oranp , ^ 
bring about his own restoration ^ 
favour!* 

» Ibid.„a. 786, « Ibid., ii. 701. 

* Ibid, ' • IWd., il 


» Coneipemdance do Philippe It, 11. 791. 
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The Einperor, in answer, assured the 
electoral envoys that he had taken the 
allair to heart, and had resolved to 
despatch his own brother, the Arch- 
duke Charles, on a special mission to 
Spain.^ 

Accordingly, on the 21st October 
1568, the Emperor presented his bro- 
ther with an ample letter of instruc- 
tions.® He was to recall to Philip's 
memory the frequent exhortations 
made by the Emperor concerning the 
policy pursued in the Netherlands. 
He was to mention the urgent inter- 
pellations made to him by the electors 
and princes of the Empire in their re- 
cent embassy. He was to state that 
the Emperor had recently deputed 
commissioners to the Prince of Orange 
and the Duke of Alva, in order to 
bring about, if possible, a suspension 
of arms. He was to represent that the 
great number of men raised by the 
Prince of Or'ange in Germany, shewed 
the powerful support which he had 
found in the country. Under such 
circumstances he was to shew that it 
had been impossible for the Emperor 
to decree the ban against him, as the 
Duke of Alva had demanded. The 
Archduke was to request the King’s 
consent to the reconciliation of Orange, 
on honourable conditions. He was to 
demand the substitution of clemency 
in the goverment of the Netherlands 
for severity, and to insist on the recall 
of the foreign soldiery from the Ne- 
therlands.® 

Furnished with this very warm and 
stringent letter, the Archduke arrived 
in Madrid on the 10th December 1568.'* 
A few days later he ^sented the 
'King with a copy of th® instructions ; 
those brave words upon which the 
Prince of Orange was expected to rely 
instead d! his own brave heart and the 
stout arms of his followers. Philip 
having, examined the letter, expressed 
his astonishment that such proposi- 
tions should be made to him, and by 
the agency, too, of such a personage as 
the Archduke.® He had already ad- 
~ * Con*es6ondance de Philippe II., ii. 703. 

» Ibid., li. 767, » Ibid., ii. 7»7. 

* Ibid., ii. 835. * Ibid. 

• Sco the letter in the Con’espondanoe, 

file., 807. f Ib<.d. 


dressed a letter to the Emperor, ex- 
pressing his dissatisfaction -at the step 
now taken.* He had been disturbed 
at the honour thus done to the Prince 
of Orange, and at this interference with 
his own rights.’’ It was, in his opinion, 
an unheard-of proceeding thus to ad- 
dress a monarch of his quality upon 
matters in which he could accept the 
law from no man. He promised, how- 
ever, that a written answer should be 
given to the letter of instructions. 

On the 20th of January 1569, that 
answer was placed in the hands of the 
Archduke.® It was intimated that the 
paper was a public one, fit to bo laid 
by the Emperor before the electors ; 
but that the King had also caused a 
confidential one® to be prepared, in 
which his motives and private griefs 
were indicated to Maximilian. 

In the more public document, Philip 
observed that he had never considered 
himself obliged to justify his cond\ict, 
in his own affairs, to others. He 
thought, however, that his example 
of severity would have been received 
with approbation by princes whoso 
subjects he had thus taught obedience. 
He could not admit that, on account 
of the treaties which constituted the 
Netherlands a circle of the Empire, 
he was obliged to observe within their 
limits the ordinances of the imperial 
diet. As to the matter of religion, 
his principal solicitude, since his ac- 
cession to the crown, had been to 
maintain the Catholic faith throughout 
all his states. In things sacred he 
could admit no compromise. Tho 
Church alone had the right to pre- 
scribe rules to the faithful. As to tho 
chastisement inflicted by him upon the 
Netherland rebels, it would be found 
that he had not used rigour, as had been 
charged against him, hut^ on the con- 
trary, great clemency and gentleness?^ 
He had made no change in tho govern- 
ment of the provinces, certainly non® 
in the edicts, the only statutes binding 
upon princes. He had appointed tho 
Duke of Alva to the regency, becauso 

• Conrcspondance de Philinne ll , ii. 818. 

» Ibid., 819. w Ibid., il. 818. 

n ♦< Se hallari aver usada S. M. Catolica 
no de rigor cotno se 1e irntmta sino de rnueha 
ciemenda i piedad,”— Ibid., ii. 818. 
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it was his royal will and pleasure so to 
appoint him. The Spanish soldiery 
were necessary for the thorough chas* 
tisement of the rebels, and could not 
he at present removed^ As to the 
Prince of Orange, whose case seemed 
the principal motive for this embassy, 
and in whose interest so much had 
been urged, his crimes were so notori- 
ous that it was impossible even to 
attempt to justify them. He had 
been, in effect, the author of all ihe 
conspiracies, tumults, and seditions 
which had taken place in the “'j^ether- 
lands. All the thefts, Bacrilj|||fc yipla* 
tions of temples, and othe^pUdeeds 
of which these provinces haolMien the 
theatre, were, with justice, to be im- 
puted to him. He had, moreover, 
levied an army and invaded his Ma- 
jesty’s territories. Crimes so enor- 
mous had closed the gate to all 
clemency. Notwithstanding his re- 
spect for the intercession made by 
the Emperor and the princes of the 
Empire, the King could not condescend 
to grant what was now asked of him in 
regard to the Prince of Orange. As to 
a truce between him and the Duke of 
Alva, his Imperial Majesty ought to 
reflect upon the difference between a 
sovereign and his rebellious vassal, and 
consider how indecent and how pre- 
judicial to the King's honour such a 
treaty must be esteemed.^ 

So far the public letter, of which the 
Archduke was furnished with a copy, 
both in Spanish and in Latin. The 
private memorandum was intended 
for the Emperor’s eyes alone and those 
of his envoy. In this paper the King 
expressed himself with more warmth 
and in more decided language.® He 
was astonished, he said, that the Prince 
of Orange, in levying an army for the 
purpose of invading the states of his 
natural sovereign, should have received 
so much aid and comfort in Germany. 
It seemed incredible that this could 
not have been prevented by imperial 
authority. He had been pained that 

» CorrespondancQ de Philippo II.. li. 818. 
Bee also Ca^ra ; Vita de Filipe II., lib. viii. 
Tbe whole instruction to the Archduke is 
there given, 618-^80. The answer of Philip 
is also pubUshe<l la Aill, 878-^9% See also 
the eoiDtaunicatlon made by I>ais Venegas, , 
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commissioners had been sent to the 
Prince. He regretted such a demon- 
stration in his favour as had now been 
made by the mission of the Archduke 
to Madrid. That which, however, had 
caused the King the deepest sorrow 
was, that his Imperial Majesty should 
wish to persuade him in religious 
matters to proceed with mildness. 
The Emperor ought to be aware that 
no human consideration, no regard for 
his realms, nothing in the world which 
could be represep^^ or risked, would 
cause him to siMsI by a singly hair’s 
from^mlrpath in tbe fe^ttter 
This path was samo 
picS^ut all kingdoms.; He had 
in itIaithfulTy, Sj^d he meant 
to ke4p perpetually. , He would 
admit neitnet counsel nor '^>ersuasion 
to the contrary, and should take it ill 
if counsel or persuasion should be 
offered. He could not but consider 
the terms of the instructions given to 
the Archduke as exceeding the limits 
of amicable suggestion. They in effect 
amounted to a menace, and he was 
astonished that a menace should be 
employed, because, with princes con- 
stituted like himself, such means could 
have but little success.* 

On the 23d of January 1569, the 
Archduke presented the King with a 
spirited reply to the public letter. It 
was couched in the spirit of the in- 
structions, and therefore need not be 
analysed at length. He did not believe 
that his Imperial Majesty would admit 
any iustification of the course pursued 
in the Netherlands. The estates of 
the Empire would never allow Philip’s 
reasoning concerning the connexion of 
those countnijB with the Empire, nor* 
that they were independent, except if 
the particular articles expressed 
treaty of Augsburg. In 1655, 
Charles the Fifth and King 
had settled the religious peaq|j|W^ 
had been assisted by envoys fiw'®® 
Netherlands. The princes of the Em- 
pire held the ground, therefore, 

^Philip’s ambassador at tb© Imperial 
concerning the mission of the ArohauJto. 
—Ibid. 684^86. 

• Oorrespondance de Philippe H., U. SI®* 

• Ibid. *Ibid. 
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the religious peace, whch alone had 
Bavod a vestige of Romanism in Ger- 
many, should of right extend to the 
provinces. As to the Prince of Orange, 
the Archduke would have preferred to 
say nothing more, but the orders of 
the Emperor did not allow him to be 
silent. It was now necessary to put 
an end to this state of things in Lower 
Germany. The princes of the Empire 
were becoming exasperated. He re- 
called the dangers of the Smalcaldian 
— the imminent peril in which the 
Emperor had been placed by the act 
of a single elector. They who believed 
that Flanders could be governed in the 
same manner as Italy and Spain, were 
greatly mistaken, and Charles the Fifth 
had always recognised that error.^ 

This was the sum and substance of 
the Archduke’s mission to Madrid, so 
far as its immediate objects were con- 
cerned. In the course, however, of 
the interview between this personage 
and Philip, the King took occasion to 
administer a rebuke to his Imperial 
Majesty for his general negligence in 
religious matters. It was^ a matter 
which lay at his heart, he said, that the 
Emperor, although, as he doubted not, a 
Christian and Catholic prince, was from 
policy unaccustomed to make those ex- 
terior demonstrations which matters of 
faith required. He therefore begged 
the Archduke to urge this matter upon 
the attention of his Imperial Majesty.® 

The Emperor, despite this solemn 
mission, had become more than indif- 
ferent before his envoy had reached 
Madrid. For this indifference there 
were more reasons than one. When 
the instructions had been drawn up, 
the death of the Queen of Spain had 
not been known in Vienna.* The 
Archduke bad even been charged to 

^ Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 820. 

> Ibid., II. 886. » Ibid. 

* Ibid, According to Cabrera, the Arch- 
duke learned the news of Queen Isabella's 
death on bis journey to Madrid. Felipe II., 
lib. viii. 517. ' 

Hontra (lib. XV. 707) erroneously states 
that the Archduke was, at the outset, 
charged with these two commissions by the 
Emperor ; namely, to negotiate the marriage 
of the Archduchess Aune with Philip, and 
to arrange the aifaii-s of the Netherlands. 
On the contrary, ho was empowered to offer 
Anno to the King of France, and had already 


inform Philip of the approaching mar- 
riages of the two Archduchesses, — that 
of Anne with the King of France, and 
that of Isabella with the King of Por- 
tugal. A few days later, however, the 
envoy received letters from the Em- 
peror, authorising him to offer to the 
bereaved Philip the hand of the Arch- 
duchess Aune.^ The King replied to 
the Archduke, when this proposition 
was made, that if he had regard only 
to his personal satisfaction, he should 
remain as he was. As, however, he had 
now no son, he was glad that the pro- 
position had been made, and would see 
how the affair could be arranged with 
France.® 

Thus the ill success of Orange in 
Brabant, so disheartening to the Ger- 
man princes most inclined to his cause, 
and still more the widowhood of Philip, 
had brortght a change over the views 
of Maximilian. On the 17th of Janu- 
ary 1569, three days before his am- 
bassador had entered upon his negoti- 
ations, he had accordingly addressed 
an autogi'aph letter to his Catholic 
M.ajesty. In this epistle, by a few 
cold lines, he entirely annihilated any 
possible effect which might have been 
produced by the apparent earnestness 
of his interposition in favour of the 
Netherlands. He informed the King 
that the Archduke had been sent, not 
to vex him, but to convince him of his 
friendship. He assured Philip that he 
should he satisfied with his response^ 
whatever it miyht he. He entreated 
only that it might be drawn up in 
such terms that the princes and elec- 
tors, to whom it must be shewn, might 
not be inspired with suspicion.® 

The Archduke left Madrid on the 
4th of March 1569. He retired, well 
pleased with the results of his m i ssion ^ 

imparted his instructions to that effect to 
Philip, before he received letters from Vi- 
enna, written after the death of Isabella had 
become known. At another interview, ho 

g resented this new matrimonial proposition 
5 Philip. These facts are important, for 
they indicate how c<impletely the objects of 
the embassy, the commencemout of which 
was so pretentiovis, were cast aside, that a 
more advantageous marriage for one of the 
seven Austrian Archduchesses might bs se- 
cured. —Compare Correspoadanoe de Phi- 
lippe II., U. 686. » Ibid. 

Ibid,, ii. 817. 
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not because Sts ostensible objects had within their territory of the decrees oi 
been accomplished^ for tibiose had sig* the Empire.^ He added^ that Charles 
nally failed, but because the king hid the Fifth had only apjeed to the treaty 
made him a present of one hundred of Passau to save his brother Ferdinand 
thousand ducats, and had promised to from ruin ; that he had only consent- 
eapouse the Archduchess Anne.^ On ed to it as Emperor, and had neither 
the 26th of May 1569, the Emperor ad- directly nor indirectly included the 
dressed a final reply to Philip, in which Netherlands within its provisions. He 
he expressly approved the King's justiji- stated, moreover, that the Emperor had 
cation of his conduct.® It was found- revoked the treaty hy an act which ioas 
ed, he thought, in reason and equity, never pvhlished, in consequence of the 
Nevertheless, it could hardly be shewn, earnest solicitations of Ferdinand} 
as it was, to the princes and electors. It has been seen that the King had 
and he had therefore modified many used this opinioiyef Granvelle in the 
points which he thought might prove response presenwf’-to the Archduke, 
offensive.® Altiiough he did|^ condescend to an 

Thus ended ''in smoke,” a^^hrao* i^a^i^ent, he down the fact 

velle had foretold, the famous allied were tl^dputable. He was 

of Archduke Carles. The ^'HolJr sto taoredeligjSfed to find that Charles 
Roman Emperor withdrew his had revoked^e treaty of Passau, and 

pompous intervention, abashed by a eagerly wr^ to Granvelle to inquire 
rebuke, but consoled by a promise, where the^Secret instrument was to be 
If it were good to be guardian of reli- found.® The Cardinal replied that it 
gious freedom in Upper and Nether was probably among his papers at Brtia* 
Germany, it was better to be father- gels, but that he doubted wheth^ 
in-law to the King of Spain and both would he possible to find it in his absence} 
the Indies. Hence the lame and abrupt Whether such a document ever exist- 
cbnclusion. ed, it is difiicult to say. To peripetrate 

Cardinal Granvelle had been very such a fraud would have been worthy 
serviceable in this juncture. He had of Charles ; to fable its perpetration 
written to Philip to assure him that, not unworthy of the Cardinal. In 
in bis opinion, the Netherlands had either case, the transaction was suffi- 
no claim, under the transaction of ciently high-handed and exceedingly 
Augsburg, to require the observance disgraceful. 


CHAPTER V. 

Quarrel between Alva and Queen Elizabeth of England— Spanish hinds seized by the 
English govemmont— Non-intercourse between England ana the Netherlands— Stringent 
measures against heresy— Continued persecution— Individual cases — Present of hat and 
sword to iUva from the Pope— Determination of the Governor-General to .establish a 
system of arbitrary taxation ii^ho provinces— Assembly of estates at Brussels— Alva’s 
decrees laid before them— Tho'mundredth, twentieth, and tenth pence— Omiosition ct 
Viglius to the project— Estates of various provinces give a reluctant con 8 ent--Determinw 
resistance of tJtrecht— The city and province cited before the Blood Council-^-SenteiWS 
confiscation and disfranchisement against both— Appeal to the King— 
lecting the new tax—Commutation for two years— Projects for a pardon-^^iWirAl— 
ing disfavour of the Duke— His desire to reslca his post— Secret hostility betWe aM^ 
Governor and Viglius — ^Altered sentiments of the President— Opinions expressilEp!^ 
Granvelle— The pardon pompously proclaimed by the Duke at Antwerp— CharasTO '^^ 
the amfiesty— Inssatisfaetion of the people with the act— Complaints of Alva^^he 
Klug^Foxtunea and ihte of Baron Kontigny in Spain— His confinement at 
His attempt to escape— Its failure— His mock trial— His wife's appeal to 

1 Correspondaaoe de Philippe II., 11 835. | • Correspondanoe de Philippa II., U. «00. 

* Ibid., U..874. • Ibid» I | jhtj ji 040 

« Ibid, U. 800. Qaohard s IntrodttotUm | 

to tom. i. clxxxvii. f Ibid., il. 800. 
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condemnation— His seci'ot assassination determined upon— Its detidls, as carefully pre- 
scribed and superintended by the King— Terrible inundation throtighout the Nethar- 
lands— Immense destruction of life and property in Friesland— Lowestein Castle taken 
by De Buyter, by stratagem— Recapture of the place by the Spaniards— Desperate re- 
sistance and death of De Ruyter. 


It was .very soon after the Duke’s re- 
turn to Brussels that a quarrel be- 
tween himself and the Queen of Eng- 
land took place. It happened thus. 
Certain vessels, bearing roving com- 
missions from the Prince of Condd, 
had chased into the ports of England 
some merchantmen coming from Spain 
with supplies in specie for the Spanish 
army in the Netherlands.^ The trad- 
ing ships remained in harbour, not 
daring to leave for their destination, 
while iho privateers remained in a 
neighbouring port ready to pounce 
upon them should they put to sea. 
The commanders of the merchant fleet 
complained to the Spanish ambassador 
in London. The envoy laid the case 
before the Queen. The Queen pro- 
mised redress, and, almost as soon as the 
promise had been made, seized upon 
all the specie in the vessels, amounting 
to about eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and appropriated the whole to her 
own benefit.^ The pretext for this pro- 
ceeding was twofold. In the first place, 
she assured the ambassador that she 
had taken the money into her posses- 
sion in order that it might be kept 
safe for her royal brother of Spain. 
In the second place, she afilrmed that 
the money did not belong to the Span- 
ish government at all, but that it was 
the property of certain Genoese mer- 
chants, from whom, as she had a right 
to do, she had borrowed it for a short 
period.® Both these positions could 
hardly be correct, but either furnished 
an excellent reason for appropriating 
the funds to her own use. 

The Duke of Alva being very much 
in want of money, was furious when 
informed of the circumstance. Ha im- 
mediately ’despatched Councillor d'As« 
aonleville with other commissioners on 


a special embassy to the Queen of Eng- 
land.^ His envoys were refused an 


i Bor, T. 272. 278. 

I Ibid , ^eter^ 67. 

■ Bor. Meteren. ubl supra, 
i tf 278. 

•Ibid. <^ 77 . llcteren, #7, 1 


audience, and the Duke was taxed with 
presumption in venturing, as if he had 
been a sovereign, to send a legation to 
a crowned head.® No satisfaction was 
given to Alva, but a secret commis- 
sioner was despatched to Spain to dis- 
cuss the subject there. The wrath of 
Alva was not appeased by this con- 
temptuous treatment. Chagrined at 
the loss of his funds, and stung to the 
quick by a rebuke which his arrogance 
had merited, he resorted to a high- 
handed measure. He issued a pro- 
clamation commanding the personal 
arrest of every Englishman within the 
territory of the Netherlands, and the 
seizure of every article of property 
which could be found belonging to in- 
dividuals of that nation.*^’ The Queen 
retaliated by measures of the same 
severity against Netherlanders in Eng- 
land.’' The Duke followed up his blow 
by a proclamation (of March 31, 1569), 
in which the grievance was detailed, 
and strict non-intercourse with Eng- 
land enjoined.® While the Queen 
and the Viceroy were thus exchanging 
blows, the real sufferers were, of course, 
the unfortunate Netherlanders. Be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones 
of Elizabeth's rapacity and Alva’s arro- 
gance, the poor remains of Flemish 
prosperity were wellnigh crushed out 
of existence. Proclamations and com- 
missions followed hard upon each 
other, but it was not till April 1673, 
that the matter was definitely ar- 
ranged.® Before that day arrived, the 
commerce of the Netherlands had suf- 
fered, at the lowest computation, a 
dead loss of two million florins, not a 
stiver of which was ever reimbursed 
to the sufferers by the Spanish govera- 

Meantime, neither in the compla- 
cency of his triumph over William of 
Orange, nor in the torrent of his wrath 

* See the proclamatinu in Bor. v. 277-272, 

7 Bor, Meleren, ubl sup. 

« Ibid, 

» Bor, V. 279. 280. Metoren, 67. 68. 
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4t26 Tlie Rke of the 

•gainst the English Queen, did the 
Duke for a moment lose sight Of the 
chief end of his ezistence ^ the Ne- 
therlands. The gibbet and the stake 
were loaded with their daily victims. 
The records of the period are foul with 
the perpetually renewed barbarities 
exercised against the new religion. 
To the magistrates of the different 
cities were issued fresh instructions, 
by which all municipal officers were to 
be gmded in the discharge of 
great duty. They were especiall^joHH 
joined by the Duke to take heediuH 
Catholic midwives, and none otJHil 
should be provided for every par|K^J 
duly sworn to give notice wit^ ! 
twenty-four houi's of every bii-th whi^ 
occurred, in order that the curate 
might instantly proceed to baptism.^ 
They were also ordered to appoint cer- 
tain spies, who should keep watch at 
every adminiati^ition of the sacraments, 
whether public or private, whether at 
the altar or at death-beds, and who 
should report for exemplary punish- 
ment (that is to say, death by fire) 
all persony who made derisive or ir- 
reverential gestures, or who did not 
pay suitable honour to the said sacra- | 
ments.^ Furthermore, in order that 
not even death itself should cheat the | 
tyrant of his prey, the same spies were 
to keep watch at the couch of the i 
dying, and to give immediate notice 
to government of all persons who 
shomd dare to depart this life without 
previously receiving extreme unction 
and the holy wafer. The estates of 
such culprits, it was ordained, should 
be confiscated, and their bodies dragged 
to the public place of execution.^ 

An affecting case occurred in the 
north of Holland, early in this year, 
which, for its peculiarity, deserves 
brief mention. A poor .^abaptist, 
guilty of no crime but his fellowship 
with a persecuted sect, had been con - 

i from the Duke of to 

Jacques di^Blondel, Seigneur de Cuinchy, 
gouvemeur et bailll de Tonrnay et Tout- 

naisis.— fixtndts dos Beglstres de Touroay, 

par Qachard, 107, 108. 

* ** .k<x>mmettreoertams{>enKmiiage8 

TOur Stre prints au portet admiiaistration 

dea Saints Sacrements. tant de TautclqUede 

FextrOme onctiou. It Veffet de remarquer 

oeUx qui feralent gestes ou atoes d^Hsolres 
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demned to death. He had made his 
escape) closely ptirsued by an officer 
of justice, across a hrozen lake. It was 
late in the winter, and the ice had 
become unsound. It trembled and 
cracked beneath his footsteps, but 
he reached the shore in safety. The 
officer was not so fortunate. The ico 
gave way beneath him, and he sank 
into the lake, uttering a cry for suc- 
cour, There was none to hear him, 
except the fugitive wl^Cffi^he had been 
hunting. Dirk Wille^^on, for so 
th^^abaptist .oallesd^ iostinctively 
,0beyid^m dictates of. a generous 
naiutSj^fgwarned, irosspd ih^ quaking 
smd daiagcrous ici^ j^the peruLof his 
lif^ extended hiA. ai^d to, his enemy, 
and saved himSJrom certain death. 
Unfortunately Jjpr human ^Ilature, it 
cannot be added that the generosity 
of the action was met by a con'espond- 
iug heroism. The officer was desirow, 
it is true, of avoiding the responsibility 
of sacrificing the preserver of hi%iife, 
but the burgomaster of Aspem steraly 
reminded him to remember his oath. 
He accordingly arrested the fugitive^ 
who, on the I6th of May following, 
was burned to death under the most 
lingering tortures.^ 

Almost at the same time four clergy- 
men, the eldest seventy years of age, 
were executed at the Hague, after an 
imprisonment of three years. All 
were of blameless lives, having com- 
mitted no crime save that of having 
favoured the lleformation. As they 
were men of some local eminence, it 
was determined that they should be 
executed with solemnity. They were 
condemned to the flames, and as they 
were of the ecclesiastical profession, it 
! was necessary before execution 
their personal sanctity should be#^ 
moved. Accordiugly, on the 27th 
attired in the gorgeous robes 
mass, they were brought befq i||p^ 

o« irrSvirencieux — ~ et d'en provdiSK^l® 
punition exemplaire,” etc.— 

BeglBtres de Toumay, par Gachard, Wfi lOS. 

***2*ii d^noncer coux qui dtodderaient 

sans s'Stre fklt admlnlstrer les Saints Sacro- 
meuts, leurs bimt d^mt itrt eoniUquSs » 
lev,rt corps poriS$ au lieu deelini 
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Bishop of Boifl le Duo. The prelate, 
with a pair of scifisors, cut a lock of 
hair from each of their heads. He 
then scraped their crowns and the tips 
of their fingers with a little silver 
knife very gently, and without inflict- 
ing the least injury. The mystic oil 
of consecration was thus supposed to 
be sufficiently removed. The prelate 
then proceeded to disrobe the victims, 
saying to each one as he did so, **Eximo 
tibi ve&tem justitiae, quern volena abje- 
^sti” to which the oldest pastor, 
Aront Dirkzoon, stoutly replied, ** Imo 
vaton injuitltiuc." The bishop having 
thus completed the solemn farce of 
desecration, delivered the prisoners to 
the Blood Council, begging that they 
might be handled very gently. Three 
days afterwards they were all executed 
at the stake, having, however, received 
the indulgence of being strangled be- 
fore being thrown into the flames.^ | 

It was precisely at this moment, 
while the agents of the Dulte’s go- 
vernment were thus zealously enforc- j 
ing his decrees, that a special messen- j 
ger arrived from the Pope, bringing as 
a present to Alva a jewelled hat and 
sword.2 It was a gift rarely conferred 
by the Church, and never save upon 
the highest dignitaries, or upon those 
who had merited her most signal re- 
wards by the most shining exploits in 
her defence.^ The Duke was requested, 
in the autograph letter from his Holi- 
ness which accompanied the presents, 

" to remember, when he put the hat 
upon his head, that he was guarded 
with it as with a helmet of rlghteous-> 
ness, and with the shield of God’s help, i 
indicating the heavenly crown which 
was ready for all princes who support 
the Holy Church and the Boman Ca- 
tholic faith." ^ The motto on the 
sword ran as follows, '' Accipe sanctum 
gladiuMf mwiua a Deo in quo dejides 
advermrm populi md Israel ” ® 

The Viceroy of Philip, thus stimu- 
lated to persevere in his master’s pre- 
cepts by the Vicegerent of Christ, was 
not likely to swerve from his path, nor 

i Eor, v. 812, SIS. Hoofd, v. 199. 200. 

\ Bor, V. 2T0. Strada, lib, vli. 847. 

• Btrods^ lib. vil 847, 848. 

* Bor, V. 270, 271. i 


to flinch from his work. It was be- 
yond the power of man’s ingenuity to 
add any fresh features of horror to the 
religious persecution under which the 
provinces were groaning; but a new 
attack could be made upon the poor 
remains of their wealth. 

The Duke had been dissatisfied with 
the results of his financial arrange- 
ments. The confiscation of banished 
and murdered heretics had not proved* 
the inexhaustible mine he had boasted. 
The stream of gold which was to flow 
perennially into the Spanish cofiers 
soon ceased to flow at all. This was 
inevitable. Confiscations must, of ne- 
cessity, offer but a precarious supply to 
any treasury. It was only the frenzy of 
an Alva which could imagine it possible 
to derive a permanent revenue from 
such a source. It was, however, not to 
be expected that this man, whose tyran- 
ny amounted to insanity, could compre- 
hend the intimate connexion between 
the interests of a people and those of 
its rulers, and he was determined to ex- 
hibit by still more fierce and ludicrous 
experiments, how easily a great soldier 
may become a very paltry financier. 

He had already iuformed his royal 
master that, after a very short time, 
remittances would no longer be neces- 
raiy from Spain to support the ex- 
penses of the army and government 
in the Netherlands.® He promised, 
on the contrary, that at least two 
millions yearly should be furnished by 
the provinces, over and above the cost 
of their administration, to enrich the 
treasury at home.^ Another Peru had 
already been discovered by his inge 
nuity, and one which was not de- 
pendent for its golden fertility on the 
continuance of that heresy which it 
was his mission to extirpate. His 
boast had been much ridiculed in 
Madrid, where he had more enemies 
than friends, and he was consequently 
the more eager to convert it into 
reality. Nettled by the laughter with 
which all his schemes of political ecoi 
nomy had been received at home,® he 

& Mendoza, 100. 

* Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 838, 

837. » Ibid., il m. 

• Vide V. do Vynckt, ii, 118. 
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waa determined to nhew that his crea- 
tive etateBmanship waa no less worthy 
of homage than his indisputahle genius 
for destruction. 

His scheme was nothing more than 
the substitution of an arbitrary system 
of taxation by the Crown, for the legal 
and constitutional right of the pro- 
vinces to tax themselves. It was not 
a very original* thought, but it was 
certainly a bold one. For although a 
country so prostrate might suffer the 
imposition of any fresh amount of 
tyranny, yet it was doubtful whether 
she had sufficient strength r^||sinmg 
to bear the weight after it sHbCttS 
imposed. It was certain, 
that the new system wouldPnpbs i 
more general outcry than anj^y^b 
had been elicited even by the religious 
persecution. There were many inhabi- 
tants who were earnest and sincere 
Catholics, and who therefore considered 
themselves safe from the hangman’s 
hands, while there were none who could 
hope to escape the gripe of the new 
tax-gatherers. Yet the Governor was 
not the man to be daunted by the 
probable unpopularity of the measure. 
Courage he possessed in more than 
mortal proportion. He seemed to 
have set himself to the task of ascer- 
taining the exact capacity of the coun- 
try for wretchedness. He was resolved 
accurately to gauge its width and its 
depth ; to know how much of physical 
and moral misery might be accumu- 
lated within its limits, before it should 
be full to overflowing. Every man, 
woman, and child in the country had 
been solemnly condemned to death; 
and arbitrary executions, in pursuance 
of that sentence, had been daily taking 
place. Millions of property had been 
confiscated, while the most fortunate 
and industrious, as well as the bravest 
of the Netherlanders, were wandering 
penniless in distant lands. Still the 
blows, however recklessly distributed, 
had not etruck every head. The in- 
habitants had been decimated, not 
anmbilated, and the productive energy 
of the country, which for centuries had ! 

^ Bentlvo^o, lib. v. 82. See also Intro- 
duotion to this work. 

a IMd., »fld.~-8ee stso Kluit, Hist, der 


possessed so much vitality, waa even 
yet not totally extinct. In the wreck 
of their social happiness, in the utter 
overthrow of their political freedom, 
they had still preserved the shadow, at 
least, of one great bulwark against dea* 
potism. The king could impose no 
tax.^ 

The Joyeuse Entire” of Brabant^ 
as well as the constitutions of Flanders, 
Holland, Utrecht, and all the other 
provinces, expressly prescribed the 
manner in which the requisite funds 
for government should he raised. The 
sovereign or his stadholder waa to ap* 
jpsar before the estates in person, and 
‘Mkfe his request ;M^jfoioney. It was 
estates, afl^pppusul^^ with 
th^r constituent^'^'re decide whether 
or not this ^ition (Bede) should be 
granted; ana should a single branch 
decline cdtipliance, the monarch was 
to wait with patience for a more 
favourable moment.^ Such had been 
the reg\ilar practice in the NethwT' 
lands, nor had the reigning houses 
often had occasion to accuse the 
estates of parsimony. It was, how- 
ever, not wonderful that the Duke of 
Alva should be impatient at the con- 
tinued existence of this provincial 
privilege. A country of condemned 
criminals, a nation whose universal 
neck might at any moment be laid 
upon the block without ceremony, 
seemed hardly fit to hold the purse- 
strings, and to dispense alms to its 
monarch. The Viceroy was impatient 
at this arrogant vestige of constitu- 
htional liberty. Moreover, although he 
had taken from the Netherlander^ 
nearly all the attributes of freemen, he 
was unwilling that they should enjoy 
the principal privilege of slaves, that 
of lieing fed and guarded at their 
master’s expense. He had therefore 
summoned a general assembly of, the 
provincial estates in Brussels, and 
the 20th of March 1569, had 
the following decrees to be laid 
them.* 

A tax of the hundredth penny; or 
one per cent, waa laid upon all pro* 

Holl. &fcaatBregering, and Viglii Commont. 
remm aotanita super imp. Dee, Dwi-i ^ 

» Bor, T. 279, 289. 
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perty, real and personal, to be colleoted 
instantly. This impost, however, was 
not perpetual, but only to be paid once, 
unless, of course, it should suit the 
same arbitrary power by which it was 
assessed to require it a second time. 

A tax of the twentieth penny, or 
five per cent., was laid upon every 
transfer of real estate. This imposi- 
tion was perpetual. 

Thirdly, a tax of the tenth penny, 
or ten per cent., was assmed upon 
every article of Tnerchandiee or personal 
property, to he paid as often as it should 
be sold. This tax was likewise t-o be 
perpetual.^ 

The consternation in the assembly 
when these enormous propositions were 
heard, can be easily imagined. People 
may differ about religious dogmas. In 
the most bigoted persecutions there 
will always be many who, from consci- 
entious although misguided motives, 
lieartily espouse tho cause of the bigot. 
Moreover, although resistance to tyr- 
anny in matters of faith is always the 
most ardent of struggles, and is sup- 
ported by the most sublime principle 
in our nature, yet all men are not 
of the sterner stuff of which martyrs 
arc fashioned. In questions relating 
to tho world above, many may be se- 
duced from their convictions by in- 
terest, or forced into apostasy by vio- 
lence. Human nature is often malleable 
or fusible, where religious interests are 
concerned, but in affairs material and 
financial opposition to tyranny is apt 
to be unanimous. 

The interests of commerce and 
manufacture, when brought into con- 
flict with those of religion, had often 
proved victorious in the Netherlands. 
This new measure, however — ^tbis ar- 
bitrary and most prodigious system of 

» Bor, T. m, 280. 

* Ibid,, T. 283-286. Viglii Comra. Dea 

Denarii, s. v. • Ibid. 

* While occupied with his attempts to en- 
force this tax, the Duke established a com- 
mission to inquire into the value of the 
manufacturing indxEatry of the provinces. 
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Cnieldres, Zeland, and the provinces beyond 
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taxation, struck home to every fireside. 
No individual, however adroit or time- 
serving, could parry the blow by which 
all were crush^. 

It was most unanswerably maintain- 
ed in the assembly, that this tenth and 
twentieth penny would utterly destroy 
the trade and the manufactures of the 
country.* The hundredth penny, or 
the one per cent, assessment on all 
property throughout the land, although 
a severe subsidy, might be borne with 
for once. To pay, however, a twentieth 
part of the full value of a house to the 
government as often as the house was 
sold, was a most intolerable imposition. 
A house might be sold twenty times in 
a year, and in the course, therefore, of 
the year be confiscated in its w'holo 
value. It amounted either to a prohi- 
bition of all transfers of real estate, or 
to an eventual surrender of its price. 

As to the tenth penny upon articles 
of merchandise, to be paid by the ven- 
dor at every sale, the scheme was mon- 
strous. All trade and manufactures 
must, of necessity, expire, at the very 
first attempt to put it in execution.^ 
The same article might be sold ten 
times in a week, and might therefore 
pay one hundred per cent, weekly. 
An article, moreover, was frequently 
compounded of ten different articles, 
each of which might pay one hundred 
per cent., and therefore tho manufac- 
tured article, if ten times transferred, 
one thousand per cent, weekly. Quick 
transfers and unfettered movements 
being the nerves and muscles of com- 
merce, it was impossible for it long to 
survive the paralysis of such a tax. 
The impost could never be collected, 
and would only produce an entire pro- 
stration of industry. It could by no 
possibility enrich the government.^ 

The returns for tho others wero thus 
stated • 

Brabant, .... 11,107.416 florins, 
Flandera, . , . 10,407,891 „ 

Valencionnos, . . 6,223,980 „ 

Toumav, • * . 2,369,200 m 

Holland, . . 2,029,148 ,, 

Lille, Douay, and OrohloB, 8,888,698 « 

Halnault, . . . 1,982,640 , 

Malines, .... 262,880 . 

Utrecht, . , . . 734,900 ^ 

Overytwel, • . 1,610,260 „ 

Kuaur, ; • > 464.980 •• 
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The King could not derive wealth 
from the ruin of his subject^is ; yet, to 
establish such a system was the stem 
and absurd determination of the Go- 
vernor-General. The infantine simpli- 
city, of the effort seemed incredible. 
The ignorance was as sublime as the 
tyranny. The most lucid argiiments 
and the most earnest remonstrances 
were all in vain. Too opaque to be 
illumined by a flood of light, too hard 
to be melted by a nation’s tears, the 
Viceroy held calmly to his purpose. 
To the keen and vivid representations 
of Viglius, who repeatedly exhibited 
all that was oppressive, and all that 
was impossible in the tax, he answered 
simply that it was nothing more nor 
less than the Spanish alcabala,” and 
that he derived 60,000 ducats yearly 
from its imposition in his own city of 
Alva.^ 

Viglius was upon this occasion in 
opposition to the Duke. It is but 
justice to state that the learned juris- 
consult manfully and repeatedly con- 
fronted the wrath of his superior in 
many a furious discussion in council 
upon the subject. He had never essay- 
ed to snatch one brand from the buni- 
ing out of the vast holocaust of reli- 
gious persecution, but he was roused 
at last by the threatened destruction 
of all the material interests of the 
land He confronted the tyrant with 
courage, sustained perhaps by the 
knowledge that the proposed plan was 
not the King’s, but the Governor’s. 
He knew that it was openly ridiculed 
in Madrid,® and that Philip, although 
he would probably never denounce it 
in terms, was certainly not eager for 
its execution. The President enlaiged 
upon the difference which existed be- 
tween the condition of a sparsely- 
peopled country of herdsmen and la- 

Priesland, . . . 196,200 florins. 

Artois, .... 1,718,790 „ 

— B4nom da Prance MS. ii, o. x. Upon this 
flourishing state of the msum&cturing inte- 
rest, notwithstanding- jthe oppression to 
which the country so long been sub- 
jected, the Duke in<li|^ in golden dreams. 

Oires comdtrant par ce oaloul 

rimportlmK;^ denier, chatwiUi 

douomaU wfe^rance ou de I’imaginaticm 
du prouflit, pressa foH en I’anste i670 let ^ 
sur le lOMne denier.— Ibid. j 


bourers in Spain, and the densely- 
thronged and bustling cities of the 
Netherlands. If the Duke collected 
50,000 ducats yearly from the alcabala 
in Alva, he could only offer him his 
congratulations, but could not help 
assiiring him that the tax would prove 
an impossibility in the provinces.^ To 
his argument, that the impost would 
fall with severity not upon the highest 
nor the lowest classes of society, neither 
upon the great nobility and clergy, nor 
on the rustic population, but on the 
merchants and manufacturers, it was 
answered by the President that it was 
not desirable to rob Saint Peter’s altar ’ 
in ordet 'to build one to Saint Paul.^ 
It n)iiyM|^ve been simpler to suggeH^ 
th^Cpjj^l&lBBumer would pay the 
BupIjilN^vit were ever paid at all^ tiw 
was not so familiar 
centuries ago as now. "f 

Meantime, the report of theP d^pfi* 
ties to the assembly on rfetti'rn to 
their constituents bad^^^%eiited the 
most intense excitement' biid alarm. 
Petition after petition, report after rei 
port, poured in upon the government. 
There was a cry of despair, and almost 
of defiance, which had not been eli- 
cited by former agonies. To induce, 
however, a more favourable disposition 
on the part of the Duke, the hundredth 
penny, once for all, was conceded by 
the estates.® The tenth and twen- 
tieth occasioned severe and protracted 
struggles, until the various assemblies 
of the patrimonial provinces, one after 
another, exhausted, frightened, and 
hoping that no serious effort would be 
made to collect the tax, consented, 
under certain restrictions, to its im- 
position.® The principal conditions 
were a protest against the legality of 
the proceeding, and the provision that 
the consent of no province should be 

The author shews that the tax would be 
paid at least seven times by cloth ns well aa 
by various other commodities.— Ibid. It 
would be easy to shew, that if the tax wWI 
literally enforoed, it would amount W 
seventy times sev^ upon all manuihottw' 
wares. ' 
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valid until that of all had been ob- 
tained.^ Holland, tooj was induced to 
give in its adhesion, although the city 
of Amsterdam long withheld its con- 
sent; but the city and province of 
Utrecht were inexorable.^ They of- 
fered a handsome sum in commuta- 
tion, increasing the sum first proposed 
from 70,000 to 200,000 florins, but 
they resolutely refused to be saddled 
with this permanent tax. Their stout 
resistance was destined to cost them 
dear. In the course of a few months 
Alva, finding them still resolute in 
their refusal, quartered the regiment 
of Lombardy upon them, and em- 
ployed other coercive measures to 
bring them to reason.* The rude, in- 
solent, unpaid and therefore insubor- 
dinate soldiery were billeted in every 
house in the city, so that the insults 
which the population were made to 
suffer by the intrusion of these ruffians 
at theif' firesides would soon, it was 
t^hought, compel the assent of the 
province to the tax.** It was not so, 
however. The city and the province 
remained stanch in their opposition. 
Accordingly, at the close of the year 
(16th December 1 569) the estates were 
summoned to appear within fourteen 
days before the 'Blood Coimcil.® At 
the appointed time the procureur-gene- 
ral was ready with an act of accusation, 
accompanied as was usually the case, 
with a simultaneous sentence of con- 
demnation. The indictment revived 
and recapitulated all previous offences 
committed in the city and the province, 
particularly during the troubles of 
1566, and at the epoch of the treaty 
with Duchess Margaret. The inhabi- 
tants and the magistrates, both in 
their individual and public capacities, 
were condemned for heresy, rebellion, 
and misprision. The city and province 
were accordiilgly pronounced guilty of 
high treason, were deprived of all 
their charters, laws, privileges, free- 
doms, and customs, and were declared 


to have forfeited all their property, real 
and personal, together with all tolls, 
rents, excises, and imposts, the whole 
being confiscated to the benefit of his 
Majesty,® 

The immediate execution of the 
sentence was, however, suspended, to 
allow the estates opportunity to reply. 
An enormous mass of pleadings, replies, 
replications, rejoinders, and apostilles 
was the result, which few eyes were 
destined to read, and least of all those 
to whom they were nominally address- 
ed.^ They were of benefit to none 
save in the shape of fees which they 
engendered to the gentlemen of the 
robe. It was six months, however, 
before the case was closed. As there 
was no blood to be shed, a summary 
process was not considered necessary. 
At last on the 14th July, the volumi- 
nous pile of documents was placed be- 
fore Vargas. It was the first time he 
had laid eyes upon them, and they 
were, moreover, written in a language 
of which he did not understand a 
word.® Such, however, was his capa- 
city for affairs, that a glance only at 
the outside of the case enabled him to 
form his decision. Within half an 
hour afterwards, booted and spurred, 
he was saying mass in the church of 
Saint Gudule, on his way to pronounce 
sentence at Antwerp.® That j udgment 
was rendered the same day, and con- 
firmed the preceding act of condemna- 
tion.^® Vargas weiit to his task as 
cheerfully as if it had been murder. 
The act of outlawry and beggary was 
fulminated against the city and pro- 
vince, and a handsome amount of 
misery for others, and of plunder for 
himself, was the result of his prompt- 
ness. Many thousand citizens were 
ruined, many millions of property con- 
fiscated. 

Thus was Utrecht deprived of all its 
ancient liberties, as a punishment for 
having dared to maintain them. The 
clergy, too, of the province, having 
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inyoked the bull “w (7ana Domini” 
by which clerical property wim deolar^ 
exempt from taxation, had excited the 
wrath of the Duke*^ To wield bo ddght 
a bulrush against the man who had 
juBt been girded with the consecrated 
and jewelled sword of the Pope, was 
indeed but a feeble attempt at defence. 
Alva treated the Coma Domini with 
contempt, but he imprisoned the 
printer who had dared to republish 
it at this juncture. Finding, more- 
over, that it had been put in press by 
the orders of no less a person than 
Secretary La Torre, he threw that 
officer s^o into prison, besides sus- 
pending him from his functions for a 
year.® 

The estates of the province and the 
magistracy of the city appealed to his 
Majesty from the decision of the Dtike^ 
The case did not directly concern the 
interests of religion, for although the 
heretical troubles of 1566 furnished 
the nominal motives of the condem- 
nation, the resistance to the tenth and 
twentieth penny was the real crime for 
which they were suffering. The King, 
therefore, although far from clement, 
was not extremely rigorous. He re- 
fused the object of the appeal, but he 
did not put the envoys to death by 
whom it was brought to Madrid. This 
would have certainly been the case in 
matters strictly religious, or even had 
the commissioners arrived two years 
before ; but even Philip believed, per- 
haps, that for the moment almost 
enough innocent blood had been shed. 
At any rate he suffered the legates 
from Utrecht to return,® not with their ! 
petition granted, hut at least with their 
heads upon their shoulders. Early in 
the following year, the provinces still 
remaining under martial law, all the 
Utrecht charters were taken into the 
possession of government, and depo- 
sited in the castle of Vredenberg.^ It 
was not tUl alter the departure of 
4lva, that they were restorwj accord- 
ing to royal command, by the new 
governor, Requesens.^ 
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By the middle of the year 1569, 
Alva wrote to the King, with great 
cheerfulness of tone, announcing that 
the estates of the provinces had all 
consented to the tax. He congratu- 
lated his Majesty upon the fact that 
this income might thenceforth be en- 
joyed in perpetuity, and that it would 
bring at least two millions yearly into 
his coffers, over and above the expenses 
of government. The hundredth penny, 
as he calculated, would amount to at 
least five millions.^ 

He was, however, very premature in 
his triumph, for the estates were not 
loi^^ withdrawing a concession which 
j^been wrung from th^.by 
^li^ched from 
ion. Takipg 
snt of ail ha4 .b!!i^^^ 
bewe that of any op!>.j(^6ii^ld be 
^teemed valid,, every^^^rs^dice now 
refused to enforce or «> permit the 
collection of the tentli-^ the twentieth 
penny within their limits. Dire were^ 
the threatnings and the wrath of the* 
Viceroy, painfully protracted the re- 
newed negotiations with the estates. 
At last, a compromise was effected, 
and the final struggle postponed. Late 
in the summer it was agreed that the 
provinices should pay two millions 
yearly for the two following years, 
the term to expire in the month of 
August 1571. Till that period, there- 
fore, there was comparative repose 
upon the subject/ 

The question of a general pardon 
had been agitated for more than a 
year, both in Brussels and Madrid. 
Viglius, who knew his countrymen 
better than the Viceroy knew ^em, 
had written frequently to his friend 
Hopper, on the propnety of at once 
proclaiming an amnesty.® There had 
also been many conferences between#’ 
himself and the Duke of Alva, and hcp 
had furnished more than one <kau|}xt 
for the proposed measure.® The 
sident knew full well that the 
had been reached beyond which' 
force of tyranny could go no 
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AJl additional pressure, he felt sure, 
could only produce reaction, the effect 
of which might be to drive the Span- 
iards from the Netherlands. There 
might then be another game to play. 
The heads of those who had so assidu- 
ously served the government through- 
out its terrible career might, in their 
turn, be brought to the block, and 
their estates be made to enrich the 
Treasury. Moreover, there were symp- 
toms that Alva’s favour was on the 
wane. The King had not been rcmark- 
.ably struck with the merits of the new 
financial measures, and had expressed 
much vnxiety lest the tra<lo of the 
country should suffer.^ The Duke 
was known to be desirous of his recall. 
His health was broken, he felt that he 
was bitterly detested throughout the 
country, and ho was certain that his 
enemies at Madrid were fast under- 
mining his credit. He seemed also to 
have a dim suspicion that his mission 
was accomplished in the Netherlands; 
that as much blood had been shed at 
present as the land could easily absorb. 
Ho wrote urgently and even piteously 
to Philip, on the subject of his retiini. 
“ Were your Majesty only pleased to 
take me from this country," he said, 
“I should esteem it as great a favour as 
if your Majesty had given me life."^ 
He swore “by the soul of the Duchess," 
that he “would rather be cut into 
little pieces " than retire from hid post 
Were his presence necessary,* but he 
expressed the opinion that through 
his exertions affairs had been placed 
in such train that they wore sure to 
roll on smoothly to the end of time. 
“At present, and for the future," he 
wrote, “your Majesty is and will be 
more strictly obeyed than any of your 
predecessors ; " adding, with insane 
telf-complacency, “and all this has 
been accomplished withovi violence'* * 
Ho also assured his Majesty as to the 
prosperous condition of financial affairs. 
His tax was to work wonders. He had 
conversed witlh capitalists who had 
offered him lour millions yearly for 


the tenth penny, but he had refused, 
because he estimated the product at a 
much higher figure.® The hundredth 
penny could not be rated lower than 
five millions. It was obvious, therefore, 
that instead of remitting funds to the 
provinces, his Majesty would, for the 
future, derive froui them a steady and 
enormous income.'^ Moreover, he as- 
sured the King that there was at 
present no one to inspire anxiety from 
within or without. The only great 
noble of note in the country was the 
Duke of Aerschot, who was devoted 
to his Majesty, and who, moreover, 
“ amounted to very little," as the King 
well knew.^ As for the Prince of 
Orange, he would liave business enough 
in keeping out of the clutches of his 
creditors. They had nothing to fear 
from Germany. England would do 
nothing as long as Germany was 
quiet; and France was sunk too low 
to be feared at all. ® 

Such being the sentiments of the 
Duke, the King was already consider* 
ing the propriety of appointing hia 
successor. All this was known to the 
President. He felt instinctively tha^ 
more clemency was to bo expected 
from that successor, whoever he migW 
be; and he was satisfied, therefore 
that ho would at least not be injuring 
his own position by inclining at this 
late hour to the side of mercy. Hia 
opposition to the tenth and twentieth 
penny had already established a breach 
between himself and the Viceroy, but 
he felt secretly comforted by the 
reflection that the King was probably 
on the same side with himself. Alva 
still spoke of him, to be sure, both in 
public and private, with approbation; 
taking occasion to commend him fre- 
quently, in his private letters, as a 
servant upright and zealous, as a liv- 
ing register,® without whose universal 
knowledge of things and persons he 
should hardly know which way to 
turn. The President, however, was 
growing weary of his own sycophancy. 
He begged his friend Joachini to take 
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hifl part, if Mb Excellency should write 
unfavourably about his conduct to the 
King. He seemed to have changed 
his views of the man concerning whose 
^'prudence and gentleness’' he could 
once turn so many fine periods. He 
even expressed some anxiety lest 
doubts should begin to be entertained 
as to the perfect clemency of the 
King’s character. '‘Here is so much 
confiscation and bloodshed going on,” 
said he, *‘that some taint of cruelty 


[1570, 


or avarice may chance to bes] 
robe of his Majesty.” He 
fessed that he had occasioi 
history of greater benigi^j 
now exercised against th« 
landers. Had the learn* 
rived at these humane conclusions at 
somewhat earlier day, it might perhaps 
have been better for himself and for his 
fatherland. Had he served his coun- 
try as faithfully as he had served Time, 
and Philip, and Alva, his lands would 
not have been so broad, nor his digni- 
ties so numerous, but he would not 
have been obliged, in his old ago, to 
exclaim, with whimsical petulance, 
that the faithful servant is always a 
perpetual ass.”^ 

It was now certain that an act of 
amnesty was in contemplation by the 
King. Viglius had furnished several 
plans, which, however, had been so much 
disfigured by the numerous exceptions 
suggested by Alva, that the President 
could scarce recoguise his work. Gran- 
velle, too, had frequently uiged the 
pardon on the attention of Philip,® 
The Cardinal was too astute not to 
perceive that the time had arrived 
when a continued severity could only 
defeat its own work. He felt that the 
country could not be rendered more 
abject, the spirit of patriotism more 
apparently^ extinct. A show of cle- 
mency, which would now cost 
and would mean nothing, might be 
more effective than this profuse and 
wanton bloodshed. 

He saw plainly that the brutslity of 
Alya had already orershot the mark 

^ Epift, adJoooh. Hop. 62-*82. *<Fidas 
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Too politic, however, openly to reprove 
so powerful a functionary, he con- 
tiuued to speak of him and of his ad' 
ministration to Philip in terms of ex- 
alted eulogy. He was a “sage seig- 
nior,” a prudent governor, one on 
whom his Majesty could entirely re- 
pose. He was a man of long expe- 
rience, trained all his life to affairaJ, 
and perfectly capable of giving a goofo 
account of everything to which he 
turned his hands. ^ He admitted, how- 
ever, to other correspondents, that the 
^ministration of the sagc swgnior, on 
his could 

at *f bro^ht the pro- 

h»to a dfptohiblc condition;”^ 

‘ ^ rent forms Cf pardon had 
‘been ienti. irom Madrid, toward tlie 
close of IjlfiO.® From these four the 
Duke was to select one, and carefully 
to destroy the other three. It was 
not, however, till July of the following 
year that the choice was made, ahd tbs 
Viceroy in readiness to announce the 
pardon. On the 14th of thatr lOOnth a 
great festival was held at Anti^erp, for 
the purpose of solemnly proclaiming 
the long expected amnesty,® In the 
morning, the Duke, accompanied by a 
brilliant staff, and by a long procession 
of clergy in their gorgeous robes, 
paraded through the streets of the 
commercial capital, to offer up prayers 
and hear mass in the cathedral. The 
BishoJ) of Arras then began a sermon 4 
upon the blessings of mercy, with » < 
running commentary upon the royal 
clemency about to be exhibited. In 
the very outset, however, of his dis- 
course, he was seized with convulsions, 
which required his removal from the 
pulpit;^ an incident which was 
considered of felicitous augufy^c^' 
the aftenioon, the Duke with ] * 
appeared upon the square i)| 
the Town House. Here 
folding or theatre hiid b^el, 

The platform and the steps 
to it were covered with scarl# 

A throne, covered with cloth of gold* 
was arranged in the most elevated 
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position for tLe Duke.^ On the steps 
immediately below him were placed 
two of the most beautiful women m 
Antwerp,® clad in allegorical garments 
to represent Righteousness and Peace. 
The staircase and platform were lined 
with officers, the square was beset with 
troops, and filled to its utmost verge 
with an expectant crowd of citizens. 
Toward the close of a summer’s after- 
noon, the Duke, wearing ^ the famous 
hat and sword of the Pope, took his 
seat on the throne with all the airs of 
royalty. After a few preliminary 
ceremonies, a civil functionary, stand- 
ing between two heralds, then recited 
the long-expected act- of grace. His 
reading, however, was so indistinct, 
that few save the soldiers in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the platform could 
hear a word of the document.** 

This effect was, perhaps, intentional. 
Certainly but little enthusiasm could 
be expected from the crowd had the 
text of the amnesty been hoard. It 
consisted of three parts — a recitation 
of the wrongs committed, a statement 
of the terms of pardon, and a long list 
of exceptions. All the sins of omission 
and commission, the heresy, the public 
preaching, the image-breaking, the 
Compromise, the confederacy, the re- 
bellion, were painted in lively colours. 
Pardon, however, was offered to all 
those who had not rendered theriiselves 
liable to positive impeachment, in case 
they should make their peace with the 
Church before the expiration of two 
mouths, and by confession and repent- 
ance obtain their absolution.® The 
exceptions, however, occupied the 
greater part pf the document. When 
the general act of condemnation had 
been fulminated by which alb Nether- 
landers were sentenced to dpath, the 
exce^tiona had been very few, and all 
the in^vi^uyiJ mentioned by name.® 
In the' act of pardon, tl^e exceptions 
comprehended so many classes of in- 
habitan^,' jt^t it, was impostible lor 
any individual to jescape a place in 
some one of the categoric, whenever 


it should please the government to 
take his life. Expressly excluded from 
the benefit of the act were all minis- 
ters, teachers, dogmatisers, and all who 
had favoured and harhmired such dog^ 
matmrs and 'preachers; all those in the 
least degree implicated in the image- 
breaking; all who had ayer been indi- 
vidmlly suspected of heresy or schism ; 
all who had ever signed or favoured the 
Compromise or the Petition to the Re- 
gent; all those who had taken up arms, 
contributed money, distributed tracts; 
all those in any manner chargeable with 
misprision, or who had failed to de* 
nounce those guilty of heresy. All per- 
sons, however, who were included in 
any of these classes of exceptions might 
report themselves within six months, 
when, upon confession of their crime, 
they might hope for a favourable con- 
sideratixni of their case? 

Such, in brief, and stripped of its 
verbiage, was this amnesty for which 
the Netherlands had so long been hop- 
ing. By its provisions, not a man or 
woman was pardoned who had ever 
committed a fault. The innocent alone 
were forgiven. Even they wore not 
sure of mercy, unless they should ob- 
tain full absolution from the Pope. 
More certainly than ever would the 
accustomed rigour be dealt to all who 
had committed any of those positive 
acts for which so many had already 
lost their heads. The clause by which 
a possibility of pardon was hinted to 
such criminals, provided they would 
confess and surrender, was justly re- 
garded as a trap. No one was de- 
ceived by it No man, after the ex- 
perience of the last three years, would 
volimtarily thrust his head into the 
lion’s mouth, in order to fix it more 
firmly upon his shoulders. No man 
who had effected his escape was likely 
to play informer against himself, in 
hope of obtaining a pardon from which 
all but the most sincere and zealous 
Catholics were in reality excepted. 

The murmur and discontent wew 
universal, therefore, as soon as tbs 
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terms of the act became known. Alva 
wrote to the King, to be B\iro, " that 
the people were entirely satisfied, save 
only the demagogues, who could tole- 
rate no single exception from the am- 
nesty ; but he could neither deceive 
his sovereign nor himself by such state- 
ments. Certainly, Philip was totally 
disappointed in the effect which he had 
anticipated from the measure. He had ; 
thought it would stop the mouths of I 
many people.” ^ On the contrary, j 
every mouth in the Netherlands 1^- ! 
came vociferous to denounce 
crisy by which a nej^ act of 
tion been pr(^ti}gated 
name of a pardoi^i Viglius, Wj^. Ma 
di-awn up an instalment of much am- 
pler clemency, was far from satisfied 
with the measure which had been 
adopted. ** Certainly,” he wrote to 
hia confidant, ** a more benignant mea- , 
sure was to be expected from so mer- 
ciful a Prince. After four years have 
past, to reserve for punishment and 
for execution all those who during the 
tumult did not, through weakness of 
mind, render as much service to gofvemr 
ment as brave men might have offered, 
is altogether unexampled.”* 

Alva could not long affect to believe 
in the people’s satisfaction. He soon 
wrote to the King, acknowledging that 
the impression produced by the pardon 
was far from favourable. He attri- 
buted much evil effect to the severe 
censure which was openly pronounced 
upon the act by members of the govern- 
ment, both in Spain and the Nether- 
lands.^ He complained that Hopper 
had written to Viglius, that ** the most 
severe of the four forms of pardon 
transmitted had been selected; ” the 
fact being, that the most lenient one 
had been adopted.® If this were so, 
whose imagination is powerful enough 
to portnty the three which had been 
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burned, and which, although more 
severe than the fierce document pro- 
mulgated, were still entitled acts of 
pardon? The Duke spoke bitterly of 
the manner in which influential persons 
in Madrid had openly abominated the 
cruel form of amnesty which had been 
decreed.® His authority in the N ether; 
lands was already sufficiently weakened, 
he said, and such censure upon hia 
actions frem head-quarters did not tend 
to improve it. ” In truth,” he added, 
almost pathetically, " it is not wonder- 
ful that the whole nation should be ill- 
dispS^ towards me, for I certainly 
have done nothing to make them love 
me. At the same time, such language 
feransmitted from Madrid does not in- 
cs^e their tenderness.”^ 

Bi short, viewed aa a by 

which government, without disarming 
itself of its terrible powers, was to 
pacify the popular mind, the amnesty 
was a failure. Viewed as a net, by 
which fresh victims should be enticed 
to entangle themselves, who had al- 
ready made their way into the distant 
atmosphere of liberty, it was equally 
unsuccessful. A few very obscure in- 
dividuals made their appearance to 
claim the benefit of the act, before the 
six months had expired. With these 
it was thought expedient to deal gently, 
but no one was deceived by such cle- 
mency, Aa the common people ex- 
pressed themselves, the net was not 
spread on that occasion for finches.® 
The wits of the Netherlands, seek- 
ing relief from their wretched condi- 
tion in a still more wretched quibble, 
transposed two letters of the word 
Pardona, and re-baptized the n^sy 
measure Pandora.® The concselt 
not without meaning. ThsaCihStoW^ 
descending from supernal 
been ushered into the. 
mortals as a messenger 
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heavenly gifts. The casket, when 
opened, had diffused curses instead of 
blessings. There, however, the classi- 
cal an^ogy ended j for it would have 
puzzled all the pedants of Louvain to 
discover Hope lurking, under any dis- 
guise, within the clauses of the pardon. 

Very soon after the promulgation of 
this celebrated act, the new bride of 
Philip, Anne of Austria, passed through 
tho NetherLands, on her way to 
rid. During her brief stay in Brussels, 
she granted an interview to the Dow- 
pger Countess of Hom,^ That un- 
happy lady, having seen her eldest 
son, the head of her illustrious house, 
so recently perish on the scaffold, 
wished to make a last effort in behalf 
of tho remaining one, then closely con- 
fined in the prison of Segovia. The 
^chduchess solemnly promised that 
Ills release should be the first boon 
which she would request of her royal' 
bridegroom, and the bereaved countess 
retired almost with a hope.’ 

A short digression must here be 
allowed, to narrate the remaining for- 
tunes of that son, the ill-starred Seig- 
neur de Montigny. His* mission to 
Madrid in company of the Marquis 
Berghen has already been related. 
The last and most melancholy sceij,e 
in the life of his fellow-envoy has 
been described in a recent chapter. 
After that ominous event, Montigny 
became most anxious to effect his 
retreat from Spain. He had been 
separated more than a year from 
his few months' bride. He was not 
imprisoned, but he felt himself under 
the most rigid although secret inspec- 
tion. It was utterly impossible for 
him to obtain leave to return, or to 
take his departure without permission. 
On one occasion, having loft the city 
accidentally for a ride on horseback to 

adjoining 'Village, he found himself 
surrounded by on unexpected escort 
of forty troopers. Still, however, the 
King retained n smiling mien. To 
Montignys repeated and urgent re- 
quests for dismissal, Philip gi^ously 
Urged hjs 4osiro for a continuance of 
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his visit. He was requested to remain 
in order to accompany his sovereign 
upon that journey to the Netherlands, 
which would not be much longer de- 
layed.® In his impatience anything 
seemed preferable to the state of sus- 
pense in which he was made to linger. 
He eagerly offered, if he were accused 
or suspected of crime, to surrender 
himself to imprisonment if he only 
could be brought to trial,'* Soon after 
Alva's arrival in the Netherlands, the 
first part of this offer was accepted. 
No sooner were the arrests of Egmou 
and Horn known in Madrid than M on- 
tigny was deprived of his liberty, and 
closely confined in the alcazar of Se- 
govia.® Here he remained imprisoned 
for eight or nine months in a high 
tower, with no attendant save a young 
page, Arthur de Munter, who had ac- 
companied him from the Netherlands.® 
Eight men-at-arms were expressly em- 
ployed to watch over him and to pre- 
vent his escape. 

One day, towards the middle of July 
1568, a band of pilgrims, some of them 
in Flemish attire, went through tho 
streets of Segovia. They were chant- 
ing, as was customary on such occa- 
sions, a low, monotonous song, in which 
Montigny, who happened to be lis ten- 
ing, suddenly recognised the language 
of his fatherland. His surprise was 
still greater when, upon paying cl oser 
attention, he distinguished the terrible 
meaning of the song. The pretended 
pilgrims, having no other means of 
commimication with the prisoner, were 
singing for his information the tragic 
fates of his brother, Count Horn, and 
of his friend, Count Egmont. Mingled 
with the strain were warnings of his 
own approaching doom, if he were not 
able to effect his escape before it should 
be too late. Thus by this friendly 
masquerade did Monti^y learn the 
fate of his brother, which otherwise, 
in that land of terrible secrecy, might 
have been concealed from him for 
ever.’^ 

The hint as to his own preservation 
was not lost upon him, and he at onoa 

« Meteren, f. fiS, 5ii 

»Ibld..64. ^ ilbid. 

« Hoofa,^. ir% 
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set about a plan of escape, ^e suc- 
ceeded in gaining oyer to bis interests 
one of the eight soldiers by whcan he 
was guarded, and he was.th^ enabled 
to communicate with many of his own 
adherents without the prison walls. 
His major-domo had previously been 
permitted to furnish his master^s table 
with provisions dressed by his own 
cook. A correspondence was now 
carried on by means of letters con- 
cealed within the loaves of bread sept 
daily to the prisoner.^ In the fupa* 
way files vJ-ere provided for 
through his winda^arj.* 
delicate ladder of rc^pes, by which ho 
was to effect his escape into the court 
below, was also transmitted. The 
plan had been completely arranged, A 
certain Pole employed in the enterprise 
was to be at Hemani, with horses in 
readiness to convey them to San Se- 
bastian.® There a sloop had been en- 
gaged, and W'as waiting their arrival 
Montigny accordingly, in a letter en- 
closed within a loaf of bread — the last, 
as he hoped, which he should break in 
prison — was instructed, after cutting 
off his beard and otherwise disguising 
his person, to execute his plan and 
join his confederates at Hernani.* Un- 
fortunately, the major-domo of Mon- 
tigny was in love. Upon the eve of 
departure from Spain, his farevroll in- 
terview with his mistress was so much 
protracted that'the care of sending the 
bread was left to another. The sub- 
stitute managed so unskilfully that the 
loaf was brought to the commandant 
of the castle, and not to the prisoner. 
The commandant broke the bread, dis- 
covered the letter, and became master 
of the whole plot. All persona engaged 
in the enterprise were immediately 
condemned to death, and the 8panisu J 
soldier executed without delay. , 
others being considered, on aocodhi of 
their loyalty to their master, a« deserv- 
ing a commutation of pun^menij> 
were sent to the galle;^. The maior- 
doip i^^ whose ill-timed gallantry had 

, Ui. 64. Hoofd, w 172. 

» Ooirraspoe^ 

^ Ibid. ' - . V ' . 
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thus cost Montigny his liberty, re- 
ceived two hundred lashes in addition. 
All, however, were eventually released 
from imprisonment* 

The unfortunate gentleman was now 
kept in still closer confinement in his 
lonely tower. As all bis adherents had 
been disposed of, ho could no longej^ 
entertain a hope of escape. In tjif? 
autumn of this year (1568) it was 
thought expedient by Alva to bring 
his case formally before the Blood 
i©MinciL Montigny had compiit^ted no 
but he was one p£ that band of 
|^)iiWbobIes whose deat^'had b^een 
&^,a^eed. Letters ^^ere accordingly 
sent lo 8pain, empWwJhg ceitat) 
functjjdC*™ there to ihi^tute tthat 
prelitjbpOli^ eXii|&biaU^ as 

usual, Was to be t% pniy t^ vouch- 
safed. A long list; cl interrogatories 
was addressed to hina on February 7, 
1569, in his prison at Segovia. A week 
afterwards, he was again visited by the 
(tlcalde, who read over to him the 
answers which, he had mi^e on tlia 
first occasion, and required him to 
confirm them. He was then directed 
to send his procuration to certain per- 
sons in the Netherlands, whom Im 
might wish to appear in his behalf. 
Montigny complied by sending several 
names, with a clause of substitution. 
All the persons thus appointed, how- 
ever, declined to act, unless they could 
be furnished with a copy of tho pro- 
curation, and with a statement of tho 
articles of accusation. This was posi- 
tively refused by the Bbod, Council. 
Seeing no possibility of rendering ser 
vice to their friend by performing any 
part in this mockery pf justice, they 
refiised to accept , the procurat^n 
They could not defend a casc^.wlpi 
not only the testimony, but 
charges against the ac(?q9©4 
secret. An individual was 
iffipojnted bv wvemment 
the prisoners pphalf*® 

Thus the ot justice were ob- 

servec h; andjMofrti^ yi^ ^ 

""MSrohaTd, notes ' page 12^; s^C^rxespon- 

fl., U. 870 ; and note by on p. 
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in the tower of Segovia, was put upon 
trial for his life in Brussels. Certainly 
nothing could exceed the irony of such 
a process. The advocate h^ never 
seen his client, thousands of miles a* 
way, and was allowed to hold no com- 
munication with him by letter. The 
proceedings were instituted by a sum- 
mons, addressed by the Duke of Alva 
to Madame de Montigny in Brussels. 
That unhappy lady could only appeal 
to the King. “ Convinced,” she said, 
“that her husband was innocent of 
the charges brought against him, she 
threw herself, overwhelmed and con- 
sumed by tears and misery, at hia 
Majesty’s feet. She begged the King 
to remember the past services of Mon- 
tigny, her own youth, and that she 
had enjoyed his company but four 
months. By all these considerations, 
and by the passion of Jesus Christ, she 
adjured the monarch to pardon any 
faults which her husband might have 
committed.”^ The reader can easily 
judge how much effect such a tender 
appeal was like to have upon the heart 
of Philip. From that rock, thus feebly 
smitten, there flowed no fountain of 
mercy. It was not more certain that 
Montigny’s answers to the interroga- 
tories addressed to him had created a 
triumphant vindication ** of his course, 
than that such vindication would be 
utterly powerless to save his life. The 
charges preferred against him were 
similar to those which had brought 
Egmont and Horn to the block, and it 
certainly created no ground of hope 
for him, that he could prove himself 
even more innocent of suspicious con- 
duct than they had don^. On the 4th 
March 1570, accordingly, the Duke of 
Alva pronounced sentence against him. 
The sentence declared that his head 
should be -cut off, and afterwards ex- 
posed to public view upon the head of 
a pike.® Upon the 18th March 1570, 

' Oorrespondonoo do Philippe II., il. 879. 
Ijottor of Helen de Melun, jjame de Mon. 
tlgny. ■ ' 

* Gi^ohard, note to 198. Oorraspon- 

Amico do Philippe n., ii. 

® Odireiipondance do Philippe II., U. 987. 

\ Ibid, infas, 939. 

^ * Relation transmitted by Philip, to Alva, 

Correepofldlmce de Philipp© II., ii. 996. 


the Duke addressed a requisitoiy letter 
to the alcaldes, corregidors, and other 
judges of Castile, empowering them to 
carry the sentence into execution.* 

On the arrival of this requisition 
there was a serious debate before the 
King in council.® It seemed to be the 
general opinion that there had been 
almost severity enough in the Nether- 
lands for the present. The speotacla 
of the public execution of another dis- 
tinguished personage, it was thought, 
might now prove more irritating than 
salutary.® The Kingwas of this opinion 
himself. It certainly did not occur to 
him or to his advisers that this con- 
sideration should lead them to spare 
the life of an innocent man. The 
doubts entertained as to the expedi- 
ency of a fresh murder were not allowed 
to benefit the prisoner, who, besides 
being a loyal subject and a communi- 
cant of the ancient Church, was also 
clothed in the white robes of an envoy, 
claiming not only justice but hospi- 
tality as the deputy of Philip’s sister, 
Margaret of Parma. These considera* 
tions probably never occurred to the 
mind of hia Majesty. In view, how- 
ever, of the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, it was unanimously agreed 
that there should be no more blood 
publicly shed. Most of the councillor! 
were in favour of slow poison.'^ Mon- 
tigny’s meat and drink, they said, 
should be daily drugged, so that he 
might die by little and little,® Philip, 
however, terminated these disquisi- 
tions by deciding that the ends of 
justice would not be thus sufficiently 
answered. The prisoner, he had re- 
solved, should be regularly executed, 
but the deed should be secret, and it 
should be publicly announced that he 
had died of a fever.® 

This popt having been settled, the 
King now set about the arrangement 
of his plan with all that close att^tlon 

• Relation transmitted by Philip to Alva, 
Oorresp. de Philippe II., U, 996. 

ribid. 

• Ibid. ** Parescial los mas qne era 

bien darle un bocodo, d eohor alyun gdnero 
de venen en la comida 5 bebtda; con qne m 
fuese moriondo poco poco;** 

• Relation transmitt^ by Philip, etc. 
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to detail which marked his character. 
The patient industiy which» had God 
given him a human heart and a love 
of right, might have made him a use- 
ful monarch, he now devoted to a 
scheme of midnight murder, with a 
tranquil sense of enjoyment which 
seems almost incredible. There is no 
exaggeration in calling the deed a 
murder, for it certainly was not sanc- 
tioned by any law, divine or human, 
nor just&ed nor excused 1^ any of 
the circumstances which aM^pOfiisd 
to palliate homicide. t)^ 

elaborate and superfluovw|,'vh»ury .Of 
arrangements made by !P»ilip for the 
accomplishment cf his design is con- 
sidered, can it be doubted that he 
found a positive pleasure in his task. 
It would almost seem that he had 
become jealous of Alva’s achievements 
in the work of slaughter. He appeared 
willing to prove to those immediately 
about him , that however capable might 
be the Viceroy of conducting public 
executions on a grand and terrifying 
scale, there was yet a certain delicacy 
of finish never attained by Alva in 
such business, and which was all his 
Majesty’s own. The King was resolved 
to make the assassination of Montigny 
a masterpiece. 

On the 17th August 1670, he accord- 
ingly directed Don Eugenio de Peralta, 
concierge of the fortress of Simancas, 
to repair to Segovia, and thence to 
remove the Seigneur Montigny to 
Simancas.^ Here he was to be strictly 
immured, yet was to be allowed at 
times to walk in the corridor adjoin- 
ing his chamber. On the 7th October 
following, the licentiate Don Alonzo 
de Avellano, alcalde of Valladolid, was 
fumisl^ed with an order addressed by 
the King to Don Eugenio de Peralta, 
requiring him to place the prisoner in 
the hands of the said licentiate, who 
was charged with the execution of 
Alva's sentence.^ This functionary 
had, moreover, been provided with a 
minute letter of instructions, which 
had been drawn up according to tiie 
King’s dkections, on the 1st October.^ 

^ by Philip. Corr«i^n- 

dancodePbilIppon.,ii. 

3 Con'elUK)n^iice de Philippe It, U. MS. 


In these royal instructions, it was 
stated that, although the sentence was 
for a public execution, yet the King 
had decided in favour of a private one 
within the walls of the fortress. It 
was to be managed so that no one 
should suspect that Montigny had 
been executed, but so that, on the/ 
contrary, it should be universally saidV 
and believed that he had died a natural 
death. Very persons, all sworn 
and Sf^reSy, were there- 
fore*. : Alonzo ' 

was ■ Yalla- 

short 

he wouldcommunieate wiWDon ;pu- 
genio,cand arrange the and 

hour of execution, He woidd leave 
Valladolid on the evening before a 
holiday, late in the aftemooh, so as to 
arrive a little after dark at Simancas, 
He would take with him a confidential 
notary, an executioner, and as few ser- 
vants as possible. Immediately upon 
his entrance to the fortress, he was to 
communicate the sentence of death to 
Montigny, in presence of Don Eugenio 
and of one or two other persons. Ho 
would then console him, in which task 
he would be assisted by Don Eugenio.^ 
He would afterwards leave him with 
the religious person who would be 
appointed for that purpose. That 
night and the whole of the following 
day, which would be a festival, till 
after midnight, would be allotted to 
Montigny, that ho might have time to 
confess, to receive the sacraments, to 
convert himself to God, and to repent. 
Between one and two o’clock in tho 
morning the execution was to take 
place, in presence of the ecclesiastio, 
of Don Eugenio de Peralta, of the 
notary, and of one or two other per* 
sons, who would be needed by the 
executioner. The ecclesiastic was to 
be a wise and prudent person, and to 
be informed how little confidence 
Montigi^ inspked in the article of 
faith. If the prisoner should wish to 
make a will, it could not be permitted 
As all his property had been confis* 

» See its analysis In Cc^espondance de 
Philippe II., II. 083 . ’ 

* Oorrwpontooe de Ibilipfd il., 
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cated, lie could dispose of nothing. 
Should he, however, desire to make 
a memorial of the debts which he 
would wish paid, he was to be allowed 
that liberty. It was, however, to be 
stipulated, that ho was to fnake no 
allusion, in any memorial or letter 
which he might write, to the execution 
which was about to take place. He 
was to use the language of a man 
seriously Ul, and who feels himself at 
the point of death} By this infernal 
ingenuity it was proposed to make 
the victim an accomplice in the plot, 
and to place a false exculpation of his 
a.^aassins in his dying Hps. The exe- 
cution having been fulfilled, and the 
death having been announced with 
the dissimulation prescribed, the burial 
was to take place in the church of 
Saint Saviour, in Simancas. A mode- 
rate degree of pomp, such as befitted 
a person of Montigny’s quality, was to 
be allowed, and a decent tomb erected. 
A grand mass was also to be celebrated, 
with a respectable number, “ say seven 
hundi’od,” of lesser masses. As the 
servants of the defunct were few in 
number, continued the frugal King, 
they might be provided each with a 
suit of mourning.® Having thus per- 
sonally arranged all the details of this 
secret work, from the reading of the 
sentence to the burial of the prisoner ; 
having settled not only the mode of 
his departure from life, but of his 
passage through purgatory, the King 
despatched the agent on his mission. 
The royal programme was faithfully 
»?nacted. Don Alonzo arrived at Valla- 
dolid, and made his arrangements with 
Hon Eugenio. It was agreed that a 
paper, prepared by royal authority, 
and brought by Don Alonzo from 
^lacWd, should be thrown into the 
corridor of Montigny’s prison. This 
paper, written in Latin, ran as follows: 
" III the night, as I understand, there 
will be no chance for your escape. In 
t he day-time there will be many; for 

' Correspofidanoe do PhUippo II., U. OSa. 

*Ibid. 

, • OaChOrd, note to page 166 of Oorreapou- 
dtmoe do Philippe IL,il 
♦ Ibid, n. M6-088. 

® Ibid., 98 ^; and Oacbsrd, latroduo- 


you are then in charge of a single 
gouty guardian, no match in strength 
or speed for so vigorous a man as you. 
Make your escape from the 8th to the 
12th of October, at any hour you can, 
and take the road contiguous to the 
castle gate through which you entered. 
You will find Robert and John, who 
will be ready with horses, and with 
everything necessary. May God fa- 
vour your undertaking. — R. D. M,"* 
The letter, thus designedly thrown 
into the corridor by one confederate, 
was soon afterwards picked up by the 
other, who immediately taxed Mon- 
tigny with an attempt to escape.^ 
Notwithstanding the vehement pro- 
testations of innocence naturally made 
by the prisoner, his pretended project 
was made the pretext for a still closer 
imprisonment in the ‘^Bishop’s Tow- 
er.^’® A letter, written at Madrid, by 
Philip’s orders, had leen brought by 
Don Alonzo to Simancas, nam-ating by 
anticipation these circumstances, pre- 
cisely as they had now occurred} It, 
moreover, stated that Monti gny, in 
consequence of his close confinement, 
had fallen grievously ill, and that he 
would receive all the attention com- 
patible with his safe keeping. This 
letter, according to previous orders, 
was now signed by Don Eugenio de 
Peralta, dated 10th October 1570, and 
publicly despatched to Philip} It was 
thus formally established that Mon- 
tigny was seriously ill A physician, 
thoroughly instructed and sworn to 
secrecy, was now ostentatiously ad- 
mitted to the tower, bringing with 
him a vast quantity of drugs. He 
duly circulated among the towns- 
people, on his return, his opinion 
that the illustrious prisoner was af- 
flicted with a disorder from which it 
was almost impossible that he should 
recover.® Thus, thanks to Philip’f 
masterly precautions, not a person in 
Madrid or Simancas was ignorant that 
Montigny was dying of a fever, with 

tion to Correspondance de Pbllippo II., 1 
39. 

* Rolabion, eto. Oorrespondance de Phi- 
lippe II., ii. 996. 
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the single exception of the patient 
himself. 

Oh Saturday, the 14th of October, 
at nightfall, Don Alonzo de Avellano, 
accompanied by the prescribed indi- 
viduals, including Fray Hernando del 
Castillo, an ecclesiastic of high reputa- 
tion, made their appearance at the 
prison of Simancas. At ten in the 
evening the announcement of the^h- 
tence was made to Montigny. 
visibly agitated at the sudden 
gence, for it was entirely uhekpecteJd 
'by him.^ He had, on the contrary, 
hoped much from the intercession of 
the Queen, whostfjawival he hod 
already learned.®^ BS^on recovered 
himself, however, ahd^'l^uested to be 
left alone with the e^e^eetic. All 
the night and the foll6Wm|f dfty^veeise^ 
passed in holy offices. He conducted 
himself with great moderation, courage, 
and tranquillity. He protested his en- 
tire innocence of any complicity with 
the Prince of Orange, or of any dis- 
loyal designs or sentiments at any 
period of his life. He drew up a 
memorial, expressing his strong attach- 
ment to every point of the Catholic 
faith, from which he had never for an 
instant swerved,^ His whole demean- 
our was noble, submissive, and Chris- 
tian. “ In every essential,” said Fray 
Hernando, ^*he conducted himself bo 


well that we who remain may bear him 
envy.”^ He wrote a paper of instruc- 
tions concerning his faithful and bereav- 
ed dependants. He placed his signet 
ring, attached to a small gold chain, 
in the hands of the ecclesiastic, to be 
by him transmitted to his wife. An- 
other ring, set with turquois, he sen^ 
to his mother-in-law, the Princes^ 
Bj^noy, whom he had received 
it. &fter midnight, on 

^ miiim ttotlofe, of the Idth of 
ido gave ‘■■notice 
WM - ready to die. 
Th^fi|baldO Alonzo then entered, 
acconipanieSi' by i3ie oxOeuftoiier and 
the notary. The sentence of Alva 
wa*' now again recited, the alcalde 
adding that the King, '^out of his 
clemency and benignity,” had substi- 
Imb ed a secret for a public execution. 

admitted t^t the judgment 
would be just and the punishment 
lenient, if it were conceded that the 
charges against him were true. His 
enemies, however, while he had been 
thus immured, had possessed the power 
to accuse him as they listed. He 
ceased to speak, and the executioner 
then came forward and strangled him. 
The alcalde, the notary, and the exe- 
cutioner then immediately started for 
Valladolid, so that no person next 
morning knew that they had been 


^ Relation, etc. Also Letter of Pray Her- 
nando del Castillo to Doctor Velasco, in 
CorresponJanoe de Philippe II., 11. 903. 

* Ibiil. — It will be perceived that Philip 
had taken prec.-xtitionary measures against 
the request which his young bride, accord- 
ing to her promise to the Dowager CountesS 
of Horn, had promised to prefer in behalf of 
Montiguy. According to Heteren, who 
upon this occasion has been followed by 
Bor and Hoofd, os well as by later histo- 
riuos, Philip determined to de^^tch the 
prisoner before the arrival of the Queen, 
m order that he might not be obliged to 
refuse her first request. 1%iey add, that 
Honi^ny was oocordingly polaonfid in 
pQttaga which his own page .. was com- 
p^eajo administer to him. Thwpage was 
throaMied with de^tb if be revealed the | 
secret, says Hoofd; but accCTdtng|js Mete- ' 
ren, he did discover thedeed to hisA|L^te 
fT’enda A burning fever was sawRihave 
becii produced by the poison, wrach <ar- i 
ri.ed off the victim the 1st O^ber. The 

S ien 8 a]i||e^rbm Hushing dn tbs "2601 ^ 
tembet|pHM«lthough these writers are ^ 
taken si ^the exact date and otanner 


I of the murder, yet they were certainly well 
informed as to the general features of the 
mysterious transaction. Tlzeir statemenb, 
that Montigny w.as dead before the Quocn 
left the ship, is manifestly a mistaken one, 
for it appeal's by the letter of Fray Hernando 
that the prisoner had already learned thi/ 
hews of her arrival. Still he was, without 
doubt, renreaeiited by Hxilip to the Queen as 
already dead or dying, and the masterly 
precautions takem rendered contradiction 
impossible. He had already been removed 
to Simancas, bn the Isb 'October, and was 
report^ ferleVously ill on the loth. These 
oontelhporaries may be foiigiVen for haviug 
given the poisoned pottage instead of the 
’‘garotto,*'^8s the resB instrument of death ; 
and thla Is alinoet the only mistake which 
they have made; nowUiat the narration la 
compared with the detailed statement mads 
by Philip himself.— V. MsWreh, Hi. *4' 
Hoofd, V. 172, 178. Compare Wagons^r, 
Yod<^ Hist., DeeL, vt mi Bor, 

(256). 
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that night at Simancas, nor could 
guess the dark deed which they had 
then and there accomplished.^ The 
terrible secret they were forbidden, 
on pain of death, to reveal. 

Montigny, immediately after his 
death, was clothed in the habit of 
Saint Francis, in order to conceal the 
marks of strangulation. In the course 
of the day the body was deposited, ac- 
cording to the King’s previous orders, 
in the church of Saint Saviour. Don 
Eugenio de Peralta, who superintended 
the interment, uncovered the face of 
the defunct to prove his identity, which 
was instantly recognised by many sor- 
rowing servants. The next morning 
the second letter, prepared hy Philip 
long beforCf and brought by Don Alonzo 
de Avellano to Simancas, received the 
date of 17th October 1570, together 
with the signature of Don Eugenio do 
Peralta, keeper of Simancas fortress, 
and was then publicly despatched to 
the King.i It stated that, notwith- 
standing the care given to the Seig- 
neur de Montigny in his severe illness 
by the physicians who had attended 
him, he had continued to grow worse 
and worse until the previous morning 
between three and four o’clock, when 
he had expired. The Fray Hernando 
del Castillo, who had accidentally 
happened to be at Simancas, had per- 
formed the holy offices, at the request 
of the deceased, who had died in. so 
catholic a frame of mind, thiit great 
hopes might be entertained of his sal- 
vation. Although he possessed no 
property, yet his burial had been con- 
ducted very respectably.* 

On the 8d of November 1570, these 
two letters, ostensibly written 1^ Don 
Eugenio de Peralta, were transmitted 
hy Philip to the Duke of Alya. They 
V?ere to se^e as evidence of the state- 
ment, whidh the Governor-General was 
b ow ihatructed to make, that the Sei g- 

^ * Xetter of Fray Henj^do. Correspon- 
danc© de Philipp© H., 11. 

* Oorrespondanoo de Philippe II,, 11. dM- 

* MtEWirando d^euidada y dlBsimuloda- 
mente/'— Correspondance de Philippe ll., 
tt. M7. 

* “ Esta ipifmo bonrad d© la que d© 
los mueitoisi no hay quo hacer, smo buen 


neur do Montigny had died a natural 
deatli in the fortress of Simancas. By 
the same courier, the King likewise 
forwarded a secret memoir, containing 
the exact history of the dark transac- 
tion, from which memoir the foregoing 
account has been prepared. At the 
same time the Duke was instructed 
publicly to exhibit the lying letters of 
Don Eugenio de Peralta,® as contain- 
ing an authentic statement of the 
affair. The King observed, moreover, 
in his letter, that there was not a per- 
son in Spain who doubted that Mon- 
tigny had died of a fever. He added, 
that if the sentiments of the deceased 
nobleman had been at all in confor- 
mity with his external manifestations, 
according to the accounts received of 
his last moments, it was to be hoped 
that God would have mercy upon his 
soul. The secretary who copied the 
letter took the liberty of adding, how* 
ever, to this paragraph the suggestion, 
that *^if Montigny were really a he 
retie, the devil, who always assists 
his children in such moments, would 
hardlv have failed him in his dying 
hour.^’ Philip, displeased with this 
flippancy, caused the' passage to be 
erased. He even gave vent to his 
royal indignation in a marginal note, 
to the effect that we should always 
express favourable judgments concern- 
ing the dead^ — a piou» sentiment 
always dearer to writing-masters than 
to historians. It seemed never to have 
occurred, however, to this remarkable 
moralist, that it was quite as repre- 
hensible to strangle an innocent man 
as to speak ill of him after his de- 
cease.® 

Thus perished Baron Montigny, four 
years after his arrival in Madrid as 
Duchess Margaret's ambassador, arid 
three years after the death of his 
fellow-envoy, Marquis Berghen, Nri 
apology is niscesaary for so detailed an 

juioio.^MyOrrespondaaice de PhiHppe ll,, it 
007 . ' ^ ■ 

» On the 22d March 1571, a decree eon* 
demning the niemoi'y of Montigny, and.con- 
flacating all his estates, was duly issued by 
-SthoDuke of Alva, “in consequence of infor- 
mation then Just Reived Uiat the said 
seigneur had departed life by a naturjid death 
in the fortress of Simancas. “-.-Correspon- 
danoo da Philipps II., ii. 1016. 
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account of tlus dark and secret tragedy. 
The great transoctionB of a reign are 
Bometimes paltry things ; great battles 
and great treaties, after vast consump- 
tion of life and of breathi often leave 
the world where they found it. The 
events which occupy many of the 
statelier pages of hi^ry, and which 
have most lived in the mouths of men, 
frequently contain but commonplace 
lessons of philosophy. It is perhaps 
otherwise when, by the resuscitation 
of secret documents, over which the 
dust of three centuries has gathered^ 
we are enabled to study the intei 
working of a system of perfect tyranny* 
Liberal institutions, republican or eoBk 
stitutional governments, move in. tht 
daylight ; we see their mode of 
tion, feel the jar of their wheelsj^nd 
are often nee^essly alarmed at tkeir 
apparent tendencies. The reverse of 
the picture is not always so easily 
attainable. When, therefore, we find 
a careful portrait of a consummate 
tpant, painted by hiS own hand, it is 
worth our while to pause for a mo- 
ment, that we may carefully peruM 
the lineaments. Certainly, we shall 
afterwards not love liberty the less. 

Towards the end of the year 1670, 
still another and a terrible misfortune 
descended upon the Netherlands. It 
was now the hand of God which smote 
the unhappy country, already so toi> 
tured by the cruelty of war. An inun- 
dation, more tremendous than any 
which had yet been recorded in those 
annals so prolific in such catastrophes, 
now swept the whole coast from 
Slanders to Friesland.^ Not the me- 
morable deluge of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, out of which the ^yder Zee was 
bom ; not that in wyWthe waters of 
the JDollart had cloiiia for ever over 
the villages and churches of Groningen; 
not one of those perpetually recurring 
floods by which the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands, year after year, 'tipm re- 
called to an anxious remembrance of 
the watery chaos out of ii^hich their 
fatherland had been creat^, and into 
which it was in d^y danger of resolv- 
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ing itself again, had excited so much 
terror and caus^ so much destruction. 
A continued and violent gale from the 
north-west had long been sweeping the 
Atlantic waters into the North Sea, 
and had now piled them upon the fra- 
gile coasts of the provinces. The 
dykes, tasked beyond their strength^ 
burst in every direction. The citiep 
of Flanders, to a considerable distance 
inland, were suddenly invaded by the 
of the ocean.* Thewhqle nar- 
of North Hoiked 
ent dahg^;i|^; being ^ Wept 


rdtun 
iemer dyke 
places; 

. Hand-b»'i 'bulwJKk^rmed of 
oaken piles, metal clamps, 

moored with iron an^oub, and secured 
bv gravel and granite, was snapped to 
pieces like packthread. The Sleeper,” 
a dyke thus called, because it was usu- 
allyrieft in repose by the elements, ex- 
cept in great emergencies, alone held 
firm, and prevented the consummation 
of the catastrophe.^ Still the ooes^ 
poured in upon the land with terrible 
fury. Dort, Rotterdam, and many 
other cities were, for a time, almost 
submerged. Along the coast, fishing 
vessels, and efen ships of larger size, 
were floated up into the country, where 
they entangled themselves in groves 
and orchards, or beat to pieces the 
roofs and walls ot houses,® The de- 
stxuction of life and of property was 
enonnous throughout the mariiime 
provinces, but in Friesland the desola- 
tion was complete. There nearly all 
the dykes and sluicea were dashed to 
fragments ; the country, far and wide, 
converted into an angry sea. Th^ 
steeples and towers of inland citW', 
became islands of. the ocean. T^f^ 
sands of human beings were swept 
of existence in a few hours. 'Whole 
districts of territory, with all tbeir 
villages, farms, and churches, were 
rent from their places,® borne along 
by the force of the waves, sometimes 
to be lodged in another part of the 
country, sometimes to be entirely eor 


• Ibid » Ibid; 

\ f jjoofd. ti, m, m ' 9^* 
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jfulfed. Multitudes of men, women, | 
children, of horses, oxen, sheep, and 
every domestic animal, were struggling 
in the waves in every direction. Every 
boat, and every article which could 
serve as a boat, were eagerly seized 
upon. Every house was inundated; 
even the grave-yards gave up their 
dead. The living infant in his cradle, 
and the long-buried corpse in his cot- i 
fin, floated side by side. The ancient 
Flood seemed about to be renewed. 
Everywhere, upon the top of trees, 
upon the steeples of churches, hu- 
man beings were clustered, praying 
to God for mercy, and to their fellow- 
men for assistance.' As the storm at 
last was subsiding, boats began to ply 
in every direction, saving th^ who 
were still struggling in the wateh, pick- 
ing fugitives from roofs and tree-tops, 
and collecting the bodies of those al- 
ready drowned. Colonel Kobles, Seig- 
neur de Billy, formerly much hated 
for his Spanish or Portuguese blood, 
made himself very active in this hu- 
mane work. By his exertions, and 
those of the troops belonging to Gro- 
ningen, many lives were rescued, and 
gratitude replaced the ancient animo- 
sity. It was estimated that at least 
twenty thousand persons were de- 
stroyed in the province of Friesland 
alone. Throughout the Netherlands, 
one hundred thousand persons perish- 
ed. The damage done to property, 
the number of animals engulfed in the 
sea, were almost incalculable.* 

These events took place on the 1st 
and 2d November 1670. The former 
happened to be the day of All Saints, 
and the Spaniards maintained loudly 
that the vengeance of Heaven had de- 
scended upon the abode of heretics.* 
The Netherlanders . looked upon ine 
catastrophe as ominous of still more 
^rrible misfortunes in store for them, 
i’hey seemed doomed to destruction 
by God and man. An overwhelming 
tyranny had long been chaflng against 
their constitutional bulwarks, only to 
sweep over them at last; and now the | 
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I resistless ocean, impatient of man’s 
feeble barriers, had at last risen to re- 
j claim his prey. Nature, as if disposed 
to put to the blush the feeble cruelty 
of man, had thus wrought more havoc 
in a few hours, than bigotry, however 
active, could effect in many years. 

Nearly at the close of this year (1670) 
an incident occurred, illustrating the 
ferocious courage so often engendered 
in civil contests. On the western verge 
of the Isle of Bommel, stood the castle 
of Lowestein. The island is not in the 
sea. It is the narrow but important 
territory which is enclosed between 
the Meuse and the Waal. The castle, 
placed in a slender hook, at the junc- 
tion of the two rivers, commanded the 
two cities of Qorciim and Dorcum, and 
the whole navigation of the waters."* 
One evening, towards the end of De- 
cember, four monks, wearing the cowls 
and robes of Mendicant Grey Friars, 
demanded hospitality at the castle 
gate.® They were at once ushered into 
the presence of the commandant, a 
brother of President Tisnacq. He was 
standing by the fire, conversing with 
his wife, The foremost monk ap- 
proaching him, asked whether the 
castle held for the Duke of Alva or the 
Prince of Orange. The castellan replied 
that ho recognised no prince save 
Philip, King of Spain. Thereupon the 
monk, who Was no other than Herman 
de Euyter, a drover by ti-ade, and a 
warm partisan of Orange, plucked a 
pistol from beneath his robe, and shot 
the commandant through the head. 
The others, taking advantage of the 
sudden panic, overcame all the resis- 
tance offered by the feeble garrison, 
and made themselves masters of the 
place.® In the course of the next day 
tney introduced into the castle four or 
live and twenty men, with which force 
I they diligently set themselves to for- 
tify the place and secure themselves in 
its possession.^ A larger reinforce- 
ment which they had reckoned upon, 
was detained by the floods and frosts, 
which, for the moment, had made 


Castle Lowettein taken hy Stratagem. 


« Bentivoglio, lib. r. 87. Gulodardlal, x. 
ft Mendoza, v. 100, 110. Hoofd, vl. 207. 

« Mendoza, Hoofd, ubl ftttn. Bor, vl. 881. 
7 Bor, vl 381. 


86* 85?^^' fitrada, lib. vU 

Ho<ifa, vi. 206. Moteren, Ul. 68. 

* Metsreo, Hoofd, abl inp. 
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the roads and rivers alike impraotl* 
cable, 

, Don Roderigo de Toledo, governor 
of Bois le Due, immediately despatched 
i certain Captain Perea, at the head 
of two hundred solders, who were 
joined on the way by & miscellaneous 
force of volunteers, to recover the for- 
tress as goon as possible.^ The castle, 
bathed on its outward walls by the 
Waal and Meuse, and having two re- 
doubts, defended by a double interior 
foss, would have been difficult to take 
by assault^ had the number of the be- 
sieged been at all adequate to its de- 
fence. As matters stood, however, 
the Spaniards, by battering a breach 
in the wall with their cannon on the 
first day, and then escalading the 
inner works with remarkable gallantry 
upon the second, found themselves 
masters of the place within eight and 
forty hours of their first appearance 
before its gates. Most of the defenders 
were either slain or captured alive. 
De Ruyter alone had betaken himself 

1 Bor, Mendoza, Hoofd, iibi sup. Corres- 
pondauce de Philippe II., ii. 1004. 

2 Mendoza, v. 109, 110. 

* Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. Moteren, iii, 60. 
The last writer, who never omits an oppor- 
tunity to illustrate the prowess of Ua coun- 
trymen, whose courage coi’taiuly needs no 
exaggeretion, assures his readers that Hint 
booHoadt of t!f4 oorpiei of those who had 


to an inner hall of the castle, where 
he stood at bay upon the threshold. 
Many Spaniards, one after another, as 
they attempted to kill or to secui'e him, 
foil before his sword, which he wielded 
with the strength of a giant.^ At last, 
overpowered by nurabors, and weak- 
ened by the loss of blood, he retreated 
slowly into the hall, followed by many 
of his antagonist Here, by an unex- 
pected movement, he applied a match 
to a train of powder, which he had pre- 
viously laid along the floor of the apart- 
ment The explosion was instanta- 
neous, The tower, where the contest 
was taking place, sprang into the air, 
and De Ruyter with his enemies sharj^d 
summon doom.‘‘ A part of the man- 
a|||M|wnsof this heroic but ferocious 
pUMrere afterwards dug from the 
ruilspiPlhe tower, and with impotent 
malice nailed upon the gallows, at Bois 
le Due.® Of his surviving com^nions, 
some were beheaded, some were broken 
on the wheel, some were hung and 
quartered — all were executed.® 

feUen by De Ruyter’s arm were carried from 
the ensde. 

* Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. 

* Bor, Hoofd, Muteren. 

* "Twoe ciaar af geraabraakt,'^ 8!\ys' 

Hoofd, vi, 298. “ Gefanghon, gepijuigt 

ende geexecuteert," says Meteren, iii. 60; 
*Me8quartiBaudo losSoldados quo setomarua 
blvos en iLavers," says Mendoza. 
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0 -in^e and Count Louis in Franco— Peace with the Hugfuenots— Colijyny’s memoir, pre- 
Bcnted by roquost to Charles. IX., on the subject of invading the Netherlands— Secret 
correspondenco of Orange organised by Paul Buys— Privateering commissions issued by 
the Prince— Bogulations prescribed bv him for the fleets thus created— ImpovcriBhG(i 
condition of the Prince— His fortitude— Ilis personal sacrifices and privations— Ilia 
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tlio Priiico— Tlic “bar Intense hatred for Alva entertained by the highest as 

well as lower orders— Visit of Francis de Alava to Brussels- His unfavourable report to 
the King— Quoniloua language of tho Duke— Depuhition to Spain— Universal revolt 
against the tax— Ferocity of Alva— Execution of eigliteon tradesmen secretly ordered-* 
Interrupted by the capture of Brill— Beggars of the sea— The younger Wild Boar of 
Ardennes— Reconciliation between the English government and that of Alva— The 
Nethcrlaud privateersmen ordered out of English ports— De la Marck’s fleet before Brill 
—The town summoned to surrender— Commissioners sent out to tho fleet— Flight of the 
magistrates and townspeople— Capture of the place— Indignation of Alva— Popular ex. 
ultation in Bmssels— Puna and caricatures— Bossu ordered to recover tlie town of Brill 
—His defeat— His perfidious entrance into Rotterdam— Massacre in that city— Flushing 
revolutionised— Unsuccessful attempt of Govomorde Bourgo^eto recallthe citizens to 
their obedience— Expedition under Treslong from Brill to assist the town of Flushing- 
Murder of Pacheco oy the Patriots— 't Zeraerts appointed Governor of Walcheren by 
Orange. 


While suot had been the domestic 
events of the Netherlands during the 
years 1569 and 1670, the Prince of 
Orange, although again a wanderer, 
had never flowed himself to despair. 
Hurii^ this whole period, the darkest 
hour for himself and for his country, 
he was ever watchful. After disband- 
ing his troops at Strasburg, and after 
making the best arrangements possible 
under the circumstances for the even- 
tual payn^nt uf their ;wages, he bid 
joined the army which the Duke of 


Deux Ponte had been raising in Ger* 
many to assist the cause of the Hugue* 
note in France.^ The Prince having 
been forced to acknowledge that, for 
the moment, all open efforts in the 
Netherlands were likely to be fruits 
less, instinctively tum^ his eyes to* 
wards the more favourable aspect of 
the Reformation in^ France. It was 
inevitable that, while he was thus 
thrown for the time out of his le^ti- 
mate employment, he should be led to 
the battles of freedom in a neighbour* 


i Bor, V. ArchivM et Correspoudance, ill. Sia. 
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ing land. The Duke of Deux Fonts, 
who felt lus own military skill hardly 
adequate to the task which he had as- 
sumed, was glad, as it were, to put 
himself and his army under the orders 
of Orange.^ 

Meantime the battle of Jamac had 
been fought; the Prince of Cond^, 
covered with wounds, and exclaiming 
that it w'as sweet to die for Christ and 
country, had fallen from his saddle; 
the whole Huguenot army had been 
routed by the royal forces under th© 
nominal command of Anjou, and the 
body of Condd, tied to the back of a 
ehe-ass, had been paraded through the 
streets of Jamac in derision.* Affairs 
had already grown almost as black for 
the cause of freedom in Franco as in 
the provinces. Shortly afterwards 
William of Orange, with a band of 
twelve hundred horsemen, joined the 
banners of Coligny. His two brothers 
accompanied him.^ Henry, the strip- 
ling, had left the university to follow 
the fortunes of the Prince. The indo- 
mitable Louis, after seven thousand of 
!us array had been slain, had swum 
naked across the Ems, exclaiming “that 
his courage, thank God, was as fresh 
and lively as ever,” * and had lost not 
a moment in renewing his hostile 
schemes against the Spanish govern- 
ment. In the meantime he had joined 
the Huguenots in France. The battle 
of Moncontour had succeeded. Count 
Peter Mansfeld, with five thousand 
troops sent by Alva, fighting on the 
side of the Royalists, and Louis Nassau 
on that of the Huguenots, atoning by 
the steadiness and skill with which he 
covered the retreat, for his intemperate 
courage, which had precipitated the 
action, and perhaps been the main 
cause of Coligny ’s overthrow,® The 
Prince of Orange, who had been pe- 
remptorily called to the Netherlands in 
the beginning of the autumn, was not 
present at the battle. Disguised as a 
peasant, with but five attendants, and 
at great peril, he bad crossed the ene- 

^ Laiigueti, Epist. Seer, L 00. Arohives 
«t CoiTMpondanoo, lii. 817. 

* Do Tfiou, t. V. liv. xlv. 67(Mi7l> 

* (bid., 084. 

* (Iroen ▼. Prlnst., AMhives etCorroMoa- 
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my’a lines, traversed Prance, and ar- 
rived in Germany before tbe winter.® 
Count Louis remained with the Hugue- 
nots. So necessary did he seem to 
their cause, and so dear had he become 
to their amiies, that during the severe 
illness of Coligny in the course of the 
following summer all eyes were turned 
upon him as the inevitable successor 
of Cnat great man,^ the only remaining 
pillar of freedom in France. 

Coligny recovered. The deadly 
I>eace between the Huguenots and the 
Court succeeded. The Admiral, de- 
spite hts sagacity and his suspicions, 
embarked with his whole party upon 
that smooth and treacherous current 
which led to the horrible cdtastroplie 
of Saint Bartholomew, To occupy his 
attention, a formal engagement was 
mad© by the government to send suc- 
cour to the Netherlands. The Admiral 
was to lead the auxiliaries which were 
to be despatched across the frontier to 
overthrow the tyrannical government 
of Alva. Long and anxious were the 
colloquies held between Coligny and 
the Royalists.® The monarch requested 
a detailed opinion, in writing, from the 
Admiral, on the most advisable plan 
for invading the Netherlands. The 
result was the preparation of the cole- 
brated memoir, under Coligny’s direc- 
tions, by young De Momay, Seigneur 
de Plessis. The document was cer- 
tainly not a paper of the highest order. 
It did not appeal to the loftier in- 
stincts which kings or common mor- 
tals might be supposed to possess. It 
summoned the monarch to the contest 
in the Netherlands that the anciei^t 
injuries committed by Spain might be 
avenged. It invoked the ghost of Isa- 
bella of France, foully murdered, as it 
was thought, by Philip. It held out 
the prospect id reannexing the fair 
provinces, wrested from the King’s an* 
cestors by former Spanish sovereigns. 
It painted the hazardous position of 
Philip, with the Moorish revolt gnaw- 
ing at the entrails of his kingdom, with 

* D© Thou, Hv. xlvi. t. v, 088, 689. 

f * Groen v. Prinat., Archives et Correspo^ 
dance, Hi, 322. Pe Thou, t. t. iv. xlvi. 637* 
Bor, V. 2^. 

T Do Thou, t Vi. liv. xlvii. 82-8A 
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the Turkish war consuming its extre- 
mities, with the canker of rebellion 
corroding the very heart of the Nether- 
lands. It recalled, with exultation, 
th3 melancholy fact that the only 
natural and healthy existence of the 
French was in a state of war — that 
France, if not occupied with foreign 
campaigns, could not be prevented 
from plunging its sword into its own 
vitals. It indulged in refreshing re- 
miniscences of those halcyon days, not 
long gone by, when France, enjoying 
])crfect tranquillity within its own 
i)order8, was calmly and regularly car- 
rying on its long wars beyond the 
frontier^ 

In spite of this savage spirit, which 
modem docmiients, if tlicy did not 
scorn, would at least have shrouded, 
the paper was nevertheless a sagacious 
one ; but the request for the memoir, 
B,nd the many interviews on the subject 
of the invasion, were only intended to 
<loceive. They were but the curtain 
which concealed the preparations for 
tlio dark tragedy which was about to 
bo enacted. Equally deceived, and 
more sanguine than ever, Louis Nassau 
during this period was indefatigable in 
Ills attempts to gain friends for bis 
cause. He had repeated audiences of 
tlio King, to whose court he had come 
in disguise.* Ho made a strong and 
warm impression upon Elizabeth's en- 
voy at the French court, Walsinghara. 
It is probable that in the Count’s im- 
petuosity to carry his point, he allow^ed 
more plausibility to be given to certain 
projects for subdividiug the Nether- 
lands than his brother would ever 
have sanctioned.^ The prince was a 
total stranger to these inchoate schemes. 
His work was to set his country free, 
and to destroy the tyranny which had 
grown colosi^l. That employment 
was suflScient for a lifetime, and there 
ia no proof to be found that a paltry 
and personal self-interest had even the 
lowest place among his motives. 

Meantime, in the autumn of 15G9, 
Oj'ange had again reached Germany. 
"“Hjo Tliou, t. Vi. liv. li. 342-3S7. 

; Ibid., t vl. 279, 289. 
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Paul Buys, Pensionary of Leyden, had 
kept him constantly informed of tho 
state of affairs in the provinces. * 
Through his means an extensive cor- 
respondence was organised and main- 
tained with leading persons in every 
part of the Netherlands. Tho conven- 
tional terms by which different matters 
and persons of importance were desig- 
nated in these letters were familiarly 
known to all friends of the cause, not 
only in the provinces, but in P'raiu-c, 
England, Germany, and i)articul:(.rly 
in the great commercial cities. The 
Prince, for example, was always desig- 
nated as Martin Willemzoon, the ])uko 
of Alva as Master Powels van Albl.-is, 
the Queen of England as Henry Pliilijt 
zoon, the King of Denmark as Pctei 
I’eterson. The twelve signs of the 
zodiac were used instead of the twelve 
months, and a great variety of similar 
substitutions were adopted. ® Before 
his visit to France, Orange had, more- 
over, issued commissions, in liis capacity 
of sovereign, to various seafaring i)er- 
sons, who were empowered to cruise 
against Spanish commerce.® 

Tho “ beggars of the sea,” as tlxeso 
privateersmen designated themselves, 
soon acquired as terrible a name as the 
wil<l beggars, or the forest ixeggars;^ 
but the Prince, having had many con- 
versations with Admiral Coligny on 
the important benefits to be derived 
from the system, had faithfully set 
himself to eflfect a- reformation of its 
abuses after his return from France. 
The Seigneur de Dolhain, who, like 
many other rofugco nobles, had ac- 
quired much distinction in this roving 
corsair life, had for a season acted n.?. 
Admiral for the Prince. He bad, 
however, resolutely declined to render 
any accounts of his v.arioua expeditions, 
and was now deprived of hia command 
in consequence.® GiUain de Fiennes, 
Seigneur de Lumbre.a, was appointed 
to succeed him. At the same time 
strict orders were issued by Orange, 
forbidding all hostile measures against 
the Emperor or any of th e princes ^ 
“■•'BorrvT^'so.” 

* Ibid., V. 310. 

• Ibid., V. 289. Hoofd, v. 1. 
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the empire, against Sweden, Denmark, 
England, or against any potentates who 
were protectors of the true Christian 
religion.^ The Duke of -Alva and hia 
adherents were designated as the only 
laNvful antagonista The Prince, more- 
over, gave minute instructions as to 
the discipline to he observed in his 
fleet. The articles of war were to be 
strictTy enforced. Each commander 
was to maintain a minister on board 
his ship, who was to preach God’s 
Word, and to pi esen^e Christian piety 
among the crew.^ No one was to 
exercise any command in the fleet save 
native Netherlanders, unless thereto 
expressly commissioned by the Prince 
of Orange. All prizes were to be 
divided and distributed by a pre- 
Bcribed rule. No persons were to be 
received on board, either as sailors or 
soldiers, save “ folk of good name and 
fame.” No man who had ever been 
punished of justice was to be admitted.** 
Such were the principal features in the 
organisation of that infant navy which, 
in course of this and tho following 
centuries, was to achieve so many 
triumphs, and to which a powerful 
and adventurous mercantile marine 
had already led the way. ** Of their 
ships,” said Cardinal Beutivoglio, “the 
Hollanders make houses, of their houses 
schools. Here they are bom, here edu- 
cated, here they learn their profession. 
Their sailors flying from one pole to 
the other, practising their art wherever 
tho sim disjflays itself to mortals, be- 
come 80 skilful that they can scarcely 
be equalled, cei-tainly not surpassed, 
by any nation in the civilised world.”* 
The Prince, however, on his return 
from France, had never been in so 
forlorn a condition. “ Orange is plainly 
perishing,” said one of the friends of 
the cause.® Not only had he no funds 
to organise new levies, but he was daily 
exposed to the most clamorously-utged 


1 Bor, T. 838, 834. Archives et Corres- 
poudouoG^ iil 8^, 804. 
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claims, growing out of the army which 
he had been recently oblipd to dis- 
band. It had been originally reported 
in the Netherlands that he had fallen 
in the battle of Moncontour. “ If ho 
have really been taken off,” wrote 
Vigliua, hardly daring to credit tho 
great news, “we shall all of us have 
less cause to tremble.”® After his 
actual return, however, lean and beg- 
gared, with neither money nor credit, 
a mere threatening shadow without 
substance or power, he seemed to 
justify the sarcasm of Qranvelle. 
“ Vana sine viribas ira” quoted the 
Cardinal,^ and of a verity it seemed 
that not a man was likely to stir, in 
Germany in his behalf, now that so 
deep a gloom had descended upon hia 
cap ^4 The obscitreandthe oppressed 
tIffoUghout the Drovin'! >^8 and Germany 
irtill freely oontribrn, ^ out Of their 
weakHOse and their poi^a ^y; and 4axed 
themselves beyond their rneamafto assist 
enteritises for the relief of the Nether- 
lands. The great ones of the eaitli, 
hqKftver, those on whom the Prince 
bsM relied; those to whom he I rid 
given his heait; dukes, princes, and 
electors, in this fatal change of his 
fortunes “fell away like water.”® 

Still his spirit was unbroken. Hia 
letters shewed a perfect ajipreciatioii 
of Lis situation, and of that to whi( li 
his country was reduced; but tliey 
never exhibited a trace of weakness or 
despair, A modest, but lofty courage ; 
a pious, but unaffected resignation 
breathed through etery document, 
public or private, which fell from 
pen during this epoch. He wrote to 
his brother John that he was quite 
willing to go to Frankfort, in order te 
give himself up as a hostage to 
troops for the payment of their ar- 
rears.* At the same time ho begged 
his brother to move heaven and earth 
to raise at least one hundred thoustuiJ 
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thalers. If he could only furnish them 
with a month's pay, the soldiers would 
perhaps be for a time contented.^ He 
gave directions also concerning the 
disposition of what remained of his 
plate and furniture, the greater part 
of it having been already sold and ex- 
pended in the cause. He thought it 
would, on the whole, be better to have 
the remainder sold, piece by piece, at 
the fair. More money would be raised 
)»y that course than by a more whole- 
sale arrangement.^ 

He was now obliged to attend person- 
ally to the most minute matters of 
domestic economy. The man who had 
been the mate of emperors, who was 
himself a sovereign, who had lived his 
life long in pomp and luxury, sur- 
rounded by countless nobles, pages, 
men-at-arms, and menials, now calmly 
accepted the position of an outlaw and 
an exile. He cheerfully fulfilled tasks 
which had formerly devolved his 
grooms and valets. There was an 
almost pathetic simplicity in the 
homely details of an existence which, 
for the moment, had become so ob- 
scure and so desperate. ** Send by the 
bearer," he wrote, " the little hackney 
Jfivcii mo by the Admiral; send also 
iny two pair of trunk hose; one pair 
is at the tailor’s to bo mended, the 
other pair you will please order to bo 
taken from the things which I wore 
lately at Dillenburg. They lie on the 
table with my accoutrements. If the 
little hackney be not in condition, 
please send the grey horse with the 
cropped ears and tail,"* 

He was always mindful, however, 
not only of the great cause to which 
he had devoted himself, but of the 
wants experienced by individuals who 
had done him service. He never for- 
got his friends. In the depth of his 
own rpisery he remembered favours 
received frotQ humble persons. " Send 
a little cup, worth at least a hundred 
florins, to Hartmann Wolf,” he wrote 
to his brother; “ you can take as' much 
silver out of tike coffer, in which there 


is stiir'somo of my chapel service re- 
maining.”^ “You will observe that 
Affenstein is wanting a horse,” he wrote 
on another occasion ; “ please look him 
out one, and send it to me with the 
price. I will send you the money. 
Since he has shewn himself so willing 
in the cause, one ought to do something 
for him."* 

The contest between the Duke and 
the estates, on the subject of the tenth 
and twentieth penny had been for a 
season adjusted. The two years' terra, 
however, during which it had been ar- 
ranged that the tax should be com- 
muted, was to expire in the autumn of 
1571.*’ Early therefore in this year 
the disputes were renewed with greater 
acrimony than ever. The estates felt 
satisfied that the King was less eager 
than the Viceroy. Viglius was satis- 
fied that the power of Alva was upon 
the wane. While the King was not 
likely openly to rebuke his recent 
measures, it seemed not improbable 
that the Governor’s reiterated requests 
to be recalled might bo granted. For- 
tified by these considerations, the 
President, who had so long been the 
supple tool of the tyrant, suddenly 
assumed the character of a popular 
tribune. The wranglings, the contra- 
dictions, the vituperations, the threat- 
ciiings, now became incessant in the 
council. The Duke found that he 
had exulted prematuroly, when he 
announced to the King the triumphant 
establishment, in perpetuity, of the 
lucrative tax. So far from all the 
estates having given their consent, as 
he had maintained, and as he had 
written to Philip, it now appeared that 
not one of those bodies considered 
itself bound beyond its quota for tho 
two yeai-8. This was formally stated 
in the council by Berlaymont and 
other members.^ The wrath of the 
Duke blazed forth at this announce 
ment. He berated Berlaymont for 
maintaining, or for allowing it to be 
maintained, that the consent of the 
orders had ever been doubtful. HoprcK 
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tested that they had as unequivocally 
agreed to the perpetual imposition of 
the tax as he to its commutation dur- 
ing two years. He declared, however, 
that he was sick of quotas. The tax 
should now be collect^ forthwith, and 
Treeujurer Schetz was ordered to take 
his measures accordingly,^ 

At a conference on the 29th May, 
the Duke asked Viglius for his opinion. 
The President made a long reply, tak- 
ing the ground that the consent of the 
orders had been only conditional, and 
appealing to such members of the 
finance council as were present to con- 
firm his assertion. It was confirmed 
by all The Duke, in a passion, swore 
that those who dared maintain such a 
statement should be chastised.* Viglius 
replied that it had always been the 
custom for councillors to declare their 
opinion, and that they had never be- 
fore been threatened with such 
sequences. If such, however, w’^ 
his Excellency’s sentiments, counciUe»8 
had better stjiy at home, hold their 
tongues, and so avoid chastiaeraeht.* 
The Duke, controlling himself a little, 
apologised for this allusion to chastise- 
ment, a menace which he disdjuimed 
having intended with refer#ce to 
councillors whom he had always com- 
mended to the King, and of whom hia 
Majesty had so high an opinion. At a 
subsequent meeting the Duke took 
Viglius aside, and assured him that he 
was quite of his own way of thinking. 
For certain reasons, h(Aoevcr, he ex- 
pressed himself as unwilling that the 
rest of the council should be aware of the 
change in his views. He wished, he mid, 
to dissemble.* The astute President, 
for a moment, could not imagine the 
Governor's drift. He afterwards per- 
ceived that the object of this little 
piece of deception had been to close 
his mouth. The Duke obviously con- 
jectured that the President, lulled 
into security by this secret assurance, 
would be silent ; that the other coun- 
cillors, believing the President to have 
adopts the Governor’s views, would 
•Iter their opinions; and t^t the 

* Vlglil Comm. Dee. Den., s. S7. 
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opposition of the estates, thus losing 
its support in the council, would like- 
wise very soon be abandoned® Tbs 
President, however, was not to be en- 
trapped by this falsehood. He re- 
solutely maintained his hostility to 
the tax, depending for his security on 
the royal opinion, the popular feeling, 
and the judgment of his colleagues. 

The daily meetings of the board 
were almost entirely occupied by this 
single subject. Although since the 
arrival of Alva the Council of Blood 
had usurped nearly all the fimctions 
of the state and finance-councils, y(;t 
there now seemed a disposition on the 
part of Alva to seek the countenaHce, 
oven while he spumed the authority, 
of other functionaries. Ho found, 
however, neither sympathy nor obe- 
dience. The President stoutly toM 
him that he was endeavouring to swim 
:iigainst the stream, that the tax was 
"Offensive to the people, and that the 
voice of the people was the voice of 
God.« On the last day of July, how< 
ever, the Duke issued an edict, by 
which summary collection of the tentli 
and twentieth pence was ordered.^ Tho 
whole country was immediately in 
uproar. Tlie estates of every province, 
the assemblies of every city, met and 
remonstrated. Tho merchants sus- 
pended all business, tho petty dealers 
shut up thoir shops. The people con- 
gregated together in masses, vowing 
resistance to the illegal and cruel im- 
post.® Not a farthing was collccti'd. 
The ** seven stiver people,”® spies of 
government, who for that paltry daily 
stipend werer employed to listen for 
treason in every tavern, in every huck- 
ster’s booth, in every alley of every 
city, were now quite unable to report 
all the curses which were hourly heard 
uttered against the t^nny of th® 
Viceroy, Evidently, nis' power was 
declining. The counoillora resisted 
him, the common people almost defied 
him. A mercer, to whom he wa* 
indebted for thirty thousand florinf 
worth of goods, refused to open hi* 
shop, lest the tax should be collecte d 
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on Ub luorchandise.' The Duke con- 
fiscated his debt, as the mercer had 
foreseen; hut this, being a pecuniary 
sacrifice, seemed preferable to acqui- 
escence in a measure so vague and so 
boundless that it might easily absorb 
the whole property of the country. 

No man saluted the governor as he 
passed through the streets. '•* Hardly 
an attempt was made by the people to 
disguise their abhorrence of his per- 
son. Alva, on his side, gave daily ex- 
hibitions of ungovernable fury. At a 
cmuicil hold on 25th September 1571, 
lie stated that the King had ordered 
the immediate enforcement of the 
edict. Vigliua observed that there 
were many objections to its form. He 
also stoutly denied that the estates 
liad ever given their consent. Alva 
liercely asked the President if he had 
not himself once maintained that tha 
consent had been granted ! Viglius 
replied that he had never made such 
an assertion. He had mentioned the 
conditions and the implied promises 
on the part of government, by which a 
partial consent had been extorted. He 
never could have said that the consent 
had been accorded, for lie Lad never 
believed that it could be obtained. He 
had not proceeded far in his argument 
when he was interrupted by the Duke 
— “ But you said so, you said so, you 
said so,” cried the exasperated Gover- 
nor, in a towering passion, repeating 
many times this flat contradiction to 
the President’s statements.^ Viglius 
tirmly stood his ground. Alva loudly 
^lenounced him for the little respect 
i*c had manifested for his authority. 
He had hitherto done the President 
good offices, he said, with his Majesty, 
but certainly should not feel justified 
in concealing his recent and very un- 
handsome conduct,* 

Vigliua replied that he had always 
reverently cherished the Governor, 
and had endeavoured to merit his 
favour by diligent obsequiousness. He 
was bound by his oath, however, to 
utter in council that which comported 

* Letter of Oomte de Bergh to Prince of 
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with his own sentiments and his Ma- 
jesty’s interests. He had done this 
heretofore in presence of Emperors, 
Kings, Queens, and Regents, and they 
had not taken ofl’ence. He did not, at 
this hour, tremble for his gray head, 
and hoped his Majesty would grant 
him a hearing before condemnation.® 
The firm attitude of the President in- 
creased the irritation of the Viceroy. 
Observing that he knew the proper 
means of enforcing his authority, he 
dismissed the meeting,® 

Immediately afterwards, he received 
the visits of his son, Don Frederic of 
Vargas, and other familiars. To these 
he recounted the scene which had 
Liken place, raving the while so fero- 
ciously against Viglius as to induce 
the supposition that something serious 
was intended against him. The report 
flew from mouth to mouth. The 
affair became the town talk, so that, in 
the words of the Pre.sident, it was soon 
discussed by every barber and old wo- 
man in Brussels.^ His friends became 
alarmed for his safety, while, at the 
same time, the citizens rejoiced that 
their cause had found so powerful an 
advocate. Nothing, however, came of 
these threats and these explosions. On 
the contrary, shortly afterwards the 
Duke gave oilers that the tenth penny 
should be remitted upon four great 
articles — corn, meat, wine, and beer.® 
It was also not to be levied upon raw 
materials, used in manufactures.** Cer- 
tainly, these wore very important con. 
cessions. Still the constitutional ob- 
jections remained. Alva could not be 
made to understand why the alcabala, 
which was raised without difficulty in 
the little town of Alva, should en- 
counter such fierce opposition in the 
Netherlands. The estates, he informed 
the King, made a great deal of trouble. 
They withheld their consent at oom- 
nemnd of their satrap. The motive 
which influenced the leading men wa» 
not the interest of factories or fisheries, 
but the fear that for the future they 
might not he able to dictate the law to 

* Ibid., 8, xlvli. ® Ibid. 
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ihe^ tovereign. The people of that 
oountry, he observed, had still the same 
character which had been described by 
Julius Caiaar.^ 

The Duke, however, did not find 
much sympathy at Madrid. Courtiers 
and councilloi-3 had long derided his 
schemes. As for the King, his mind 
was occupied with more interesting 
matters. Philip lived but to enforce 
what he chose to consider the will of 
God. While the Duke was fighting 
this battle with the Netherland consti- 
tutionalists, his master had engaged at 
home in a secret but most comprehen- 
sive scheme. This w’as a plot to assas- 
sinate Queen Elizabeth of England, 
and to liberate Mary Queen of Scots, 
who was to he placed on the throne in 
her stead. This project, in which was 
of course involved the reduction of 
England under the dominion of the 
ancient Church, could not but prove 
attractive to Philip. It included a 
conspiracy against a friendly sovereign, 
immense service to the Church, and a 
murder. His passion for intrigue, his 
love of God, and his hatred of mAn, 
would all be gi’atificd at once. Thus, 
altlu)ugh the Moorish revolt within 
the heart of his kingdom liad hardly 
been terminated — although his legions 
and his navies were at that instant en- 
gaged in a contest of no ordinary im- 
portiince with the Turkish empire — 
altlitjugh the Netherlands, still main- 
taining their hostility and their hatred, 
required the flower of the Spanish 
army to compel their submission, he 
did not hesitate to accept the dark ad- 
venture which was offered to him by 
ignoble handa. 

One Ridolfi, a Floreiitme, long resi- 
dent in England, had been sent to the 
Netherlands as secret agent of the 
Duke of Norfolk. Alva read his cha- 
racter immediately, and denounced 
him tq Philip as a loose, prating crea- 
ture,* utterly unfit to be entrusted 
with affairs of importance. Philip, 
however, thinking more of the plot 
than of his fellow-actors, welcomed the 
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agent of the conspiracy to liladrid, 
listened to his disclosures attentively, 
and, without absoluteljr committing 
himself by direct promises, dismissed 
him with many expressions of en- 
couragement. 

On the 12th of July 1571, Philip 
wrote to the Duke of Alva, giving an 
account of his interview with Roberto 
Ridolfi.^ The envoy, after relating 
the sufferings of the Queen of Scot- 
land, had laid before him a plan for 
her liberation. If the Spanish mo- 
narch were willing to assist the Duke 
of Norfolk and his friends, it would bo 
easy to put upon Mary’s head the 
crown of England. She was theh to 
intermarry with Norfolk. The king- 
dom of England was again to acknow- 
ledge the authority of Rome, and the 
Catholic religion to be everywhere re- 
stored. The most favourable moment 
for the execution of the plan would bo 
in August or September. As Queen 
Elizabeth would at that season quit 
Loudon for the ' country, an oppor- 
tunity would be easily found for seiz- 
ing and murdering her. Pius V., to 
whom Ridolfi hatl opened the whole 
matter, highly approved the scheme, 
and warmly urged Philip’s co-operation. 
Poor and ruined as he was himself, the 
Pope protested that he was ready to 
sell his chalices, and even his own 
ve.stmentB, to provide funds for the 
cause.^ Philip had replied that few 
words were necessary to persuade him. 
His desire to see the enterprise succeed 
was extreme, notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties by which it was surrounded. 
He would reflect earnestly upon the 
subject, in the hope that Qod, whose 
cause it uuj, would enlighten and aesist 
him. Thus much he had sta^ 
Ridolfi, but he had informed his Coun- 
cil afterwards that he was determilieti 
to carry out th§ 
means of which ' 
be informed. 
to hill or to capti 
liberty the Qu^ 
put upon hei$ 

general, sin dasceMOTKjsa particular, 
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England. In this enterprise he in* 
Btructed the Duke of Alva secretly to 
assist, without however resorting to 
open hostilities in his own name or in 
that of his sovereign. He desired to 
be informed how many Spaniards the 
Duke could put at the disposition of 
the conspirators. They had asked for 
six thousand arquebusicrs for England, 
two thousand for Scotland, two thou- 
sand for Ireland. Besides these troops,- 
the Viceroy^ was directed to provide 
immediately four thousand arquebuses 
and two thousand corslets. For the ex- 
penses of the enterprise Philip would 
immediately remit two hundred thou- 
sand crowns, Alva was instructed to 
keep the affair a profound secret from 
hia councillors. Even Hopper at Mad- 
rid knew nothing of the matter, while 
the King had only expressed himself 
in general terms to the nuncio and to 
Ridolfi, then already on his way to the 
■Netherlands. The King concluded his 
letter by saying, that from what he 
had now written with his o'lvn hand, the 
Duke could infer how much he had 
this affair at heart. It was xmneces- 
Bary for him to say more, persuaded as 
lie was that the Duke would take as 
l)rofuund an interest in it as himself. ** 

Alva perceived all the rashness of 
the scheme, and felt how impossible 
it would be for him to comply with 
Philip’s orders. To send an army 
from the Netherlands into England 
for the purpose of dethroning and 
killing a most popular sovereign, and 
at the same time to preserve the most 
amicable relations with the country, 
was rather a desperate undertaking. 
A force of ten thousand Spaniards, 
under Chiappin Yitelli, and other fa- 
vourite officers of the Duke, would 
hardly prove a trifle to be overlooked, 
nor would their operations be suscept- 
ible of veryfriendly explanations. The 
Governor therefore assured Philip* 
that he “ highly applauded hia master 
for his plot. lie ccruddf not hel'p render- 

^ The title of Viceroy, occasionally given 
to the Duk& is, of course, not strictly cor- 
raotr— the l^etherlands uot oonstituUng a 
kingdom. 
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ing infinite thanks to Ood for having 
made him vassal to such a Prince." 
He praised exceedingly the resolution 
which his Majesty had taken.^ After 
this preamble, however, he proceeded 
to pour cold water upon his sovereign’s 
ardour. lie decidedly expressed the 
opinion that Philip should not })roceed 
in such an undertaking until at any rate 
the party of the Duke of Noi folk had 
obtained possession of Elizabeth’s per- 
son. Should the King declare himself 
prematurely, he might be sure that tlie 
Venetians, breaking off their allianco 
with him, would make their peace willi 
the Turk; and that Elizabeth would, 
perhaps, conclude that marriage witii 
the Duke of Alen 9 on which now seemed 
bub a pleasantry. M(jieover, he ex- 
pressed his want of confidence in the 
Duke of Norfolk, whom he considered 
as a poor creature with but little cou- 
rage.* He also expressed his doubts 
concerning the prudence and capacity 
of Don Gueran de Espes, his Majesty’;! 
ambassador at London. 

It was not long before these machi 
nations became known in England. 
The Queen of Scots w'as guarded more 
closely than ever, the Duke of Norfolk 
was arrested ; yet Philip, whose share 
in the conspiracy had remained a secret, 
was not discouraged by the absolute 
explosion of the whole affair. He still 
held to an impossible purpose with a 
tenacity which resembled fatuity. Ho 
avowed that his obligations in the sight 
of God were so strict that he was still 
determined to proceed in the sacred 
cause.® He remitted, therefore, the 
promised funds to the Duke of Alva, 
and urged him to act with proper se- 
crecy and promptness. 

The Viceroy was not a little per- 
plexed by these remarkable instruc- 
tions. None but lunatics could con- 
tinue to conspire, after the conspiracy 
had been exposed and the conspirators 
arrested. Y et this was what his Catho- 
lic Majesty expected of hia Qovernor- 

nitcii gracias que me haya hecho vasalto de tat 
principe, y alabar mucho la rcsoluoion quo 
V. M. na tornado.”— -Ibid, 

* ** A1 duque tengo le por flaco y de pooo 
animo.” — Ibid. 
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General Alva complained, not unrea> 
■onably, of the contradictory demands 
to which he was subjeoted.^ He was 
to cause no rupture with England, yet 
he was to send succour to an impri- 
soned traitor; he was to keep all his 
operations secret from his council, yet 
he v/as to send all his army out of the 
country, and to organise an expensive 
campaign. He sneered at the flippancy 
of Kidolfi, who imagined that it was the 
work of a moment to seize the Queen 
of England, to liberate the Queen of 
Scotland, to take possession of the 
Tower of London, and to burn the 
fleet in the Thames. *^Were! yowr 
Majesty and the Queen of EngU^ aet- 
infj together," ho observed, ^*it||^ould 
be impossible to execute the pro- 
posed by Tlidolfi.” ^ The chief^danger. 
to be apprehended was from- ^France 
and Germany, Were those countries 
not to interfere, he would undertake 
to make Philip sovereign of England 
before the winter.^ Their opposition, 
however, was sufficient to make the 
enterprise not only difficult, but impos- 
sible. He begged his master not to be 
j)recipitat^ in the most important affair 
which had been negotiated by man 
since Chrbit came upon earth. Nothing 
loss, he said, than the existence of the 
Chi'istian faith was at stake, for, should 
his Majesty fail in this undertaking, not 
one stone of the ancient religion would 
he left upon anothe)'.^ He again warned 
the King of the contemptible character 
of Ridolfi, who had spoken of the affair 
BO freely that it was a common subject 
of diacusaionon the Bourse at Antwerp,® 
and he reiterated in all his letters his 
<listrList of the parties prominently 
gaged in the transaction. . 

Such was the general^ tenor of the 
long despatches exchanged bet^yeen 
the King and the Duke of Alva upon 
this ini<iuitou8 scheme. The Duke 
shewed himself reluctant throughout 
the whole affair, although he certainly 

1 Correspondaace de Philippe IL, ii. 1045. 
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never opposed his master's project by 
any arguments founded upon good 
faith, Christian charity, or the sense 
of honour. To kill the Queen of Eng- 
land, subvert the laws of her realm, 
bum her fleets, and butcher her sub- 
jects, while the mask of amity and 
entire consideration was sedulously pre- 
served — all these projects were admit- 
ted to be strictly meritorious in them- 
selves, although objections were taken 
as to the time and mode of execution, 
Alva never positively refused to ac- 
cept his share in the enterprise, but he 
took care not to lift his finger till the 
catastrophe in End^d had made all 
attempts futile. Mslip^ on the olSher 
hand, never positively withdrew from 
the conspiracy, after an infinite 
^deal of writiwAnd intriguing, con- 
cluded by l^i^g the whole affair in 
the hands of Alva.® The only sufferer 
for Philip’s i>arbicipa1;ion in the- plot 
was the Spanish envoy at London, 
Don Queran de Espes. This gentleman 
was formally dismissed by Queen Eliza- 
beth, for having given treacherous and 
hostile advice to the Duke of Alva and 
to Philip, hut her Majesty at the same 
time expressed the most profound con- 
sideration for her brother of Spain.^ 
Towards the close of the same year, 
however (December 1571), Alva sent 
two other Italian assassins to England, 
bribed by the promise of vast rewards, to 
attempt the life of Elizabeth, quietly, 
by poison or otherwise.® The envoy, 
Mondoucet, in apprising the French 
monarch of this scheme, added that 
the Duke was so ulcerated and annoyed 
by the discovery of the previous enter- 
; prise, that nothing could exceed his 
rage. These ruffians were not destined 
to success, but the attempts of 
Duke upon the Queen’s life wer« re 

newed from time to time. Kig%ett 

months later (August 1573),i*>^two 
Scotchmen, pensioners of Philip; iSBJns 
from Spain, with secret orders tb con- 

queda en toda la Cristlanidod piedra sobrc 
piodra en ella’'— Ibid. 
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suit with Aim They had accordingly 
much negotiaticm with the Duke and 
Ills eecretary, Albomoz. They boasted 
that they could easily capture Eliza- 
beth, but said that the King’s purpose 
was to kill her.^ The plan, wrote Mon- 
(loucet, was the same as it had been 
before, namely, to murder the Queen 
of England, and to give her crown to 
Mary of Scotland, who would thus be 
in their power, and whose son was to 
be seized, and bestowed in marriage in 
such a way as to make them perpetual 
masters of both kingdoms a 

It does not belong to this history to 
discuss tho merits, nor to narrate the 
fortunes, of that bickering and fruitless 
iilUance which had been entered into 
at this period by Philip with Venice 
and the Holy See against tlie Turk. 
The revolt of Granada had at last, after 
a two years’ struggle, been subdued, 
and the remnants of the romantic race 
which had once swayed the Peninsula 
been swept into slavery. The Moors 
Lad sustained the unequal conflict with 
a constancy not to have been expected 
of so gentle a people. “If a nation 
meek as lambs couhl resisff so bravely,” 
said the Prince of Orange, “what ought 
not to bo expected of a hardy people 
like the Netherlanders ?”* Don John 
of Austria having concluded a series of 
somewhat inglorious forays against 
women, children, and bed-ridden old 
men in Andalusia and Granada, had 
arrived, in August of this year, at 
Naples, to take command of the com- 
bined fleet in the Levant,^ The 
battle of Lepanto had been fought,® 
but the quarrelsome and contradictory 
conduct of the allies had rendered the 
splendid victory as barren as the waves 
which it had been won. It was 
*10 less tnie, however, that the blun* 
dem of the infidels had previously en- 
abled Philip *to extricate himself with 
better success from the dangers of the 
Moorish revolt than might have been 
bia fort une. Had the rebels succeeded 

^ “Mon maiswo a bioa ou moyen do fairs 
I'visonnler la royne d’Angleterre. mais ii la 
▼oulloit fcuer,'* oto., etc,— CJorrespondanc© 
Cliarlea IX. ee Mondoueet. Com. Roy. do 
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in holding Granada and the mountains 
of Andalusia, and had they been sup- 
ported, as they had a right to expect, 
by the forces of the Sultan, a different 
aspect might have been given to the 
conflict, and one far less triumphant 
for Spain. Had a prince of vigorous 
ambition and comprehensive policy 
governed at that moment the Turkisli 
empire, it would have cost Philip a 
serious struggle to maintain himself in 
his hereditary dominions. While ho 
was plotting against the life and throne 
of Elizabeth, he might have had cause 
to tremble for his own. Fortunately, 
however, for his Catholic Majesty, Se- 
lim was satisfied to secure himself in 
the possession of tho Isle of Venus, 
with its fruitful vineyards. “ To shed 
the blood” of Cyprian vines, in which 
he was so enthusiastic a connoisseur, 
was to him a more exhilarating occu- 
pation than to pursue, amid carnage 
and hardships, the splendid dream of a 
re-established Eastern caliphate,® 

On the 26th Sept. 1571, a commis- 
sion of Governor-General of the Nether- 
lands was at last issued to John de la 
Cerda, Duke of Medina Cocli.^ Philip, 
in compliance with the Duke’s repeated 
requests, and perhaps not entix'ely satis- 
fied with the recent course of events 
in tho provinces, had at last, after great 
hesitation, consented to Alva’s resig- 
nation. His successor, however, was 
not immediately to take his depar- 
ture, and in the meantime the Duke 
was instructed to persevere in his 
faithful services. These services had, 
for the present, reduced themselves 
to a perpetual and not very tri- 
umphant altercation with his coun- 
cil, with the estates, and with the 
people, on the subject of his abomi- 
nable tax. Ho was entirely alone. 
They who had stood unflinchingly at 
his side when the only business of the 
administration was to burn heretics, 
turned their backs upon him now that 
he had engaged in this desperate con- 

i Da Thou, liv. 1. t. vi. 226, et seq. Cab. 
rera, ix. xxiii. 678, ot soq. 

• Do Thou, t. vi. 238, etseq. Cabron^ ix 
29. 602, 693. 
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flict with the whole money power of the Prinea of Orange had been con- 
the coimtiy. The King was far from tinning his prepfurationa. He had sent 
eordial in his support, the councillors his agents to every place where a hope 
much too crafty to retain their hold was held out to him of obtaining bu|>- 
upon the wheel, to which they had port Money was what he was natu- 
oiily attached themselves in its ascent rally most anxious to obtain from indi- 
Viglius and Berlaymont, Noircarmes viduals; open and warlike assistance 
and Aerschot, opposed and almost de- what he demanded from governmentc<, 
lied the man they now thought sinking. His funds, little by littlo» were increas- 
and kept the King constantly i^rmed ing, owing to the g^orosity of many 
of the vast disti-ess which the obscure persons, the daring ex- 

measures of the Duke were ploi^ of the beggai*i<i the sea. Hia 

Quite at the close of theilplf^an however,, to the porthern 

elaborate petition from the e^Etes of courto had failedi^ His envoys had 
Brabant was read before the State been received in Sweden and Denmark 
Council.'^ It contained a strong re* with barren courtesy.^ The Duke of 
monstrance against the tenth penny. Alva, on the other hand, never alluc^cd 
Its repeal was strongly urged, upon to the Prince but with contempt: 
the ground that its collection would knowing not that the ruined outlaw 
involve the country in universal ruin, was slowly undermining the very 
Upon this, Alva burst forth in one of ground beneath the monarch’s feet; 
the violent explosions of rage to which dreaming not that the feeble strokcri 
he was subject. The prosperity of the which he despised were the opening 
Ketherlanda, he protested, was not blows of a century’s conflict; fore- 
dearer to the inhabitants than to him- seeing not that long before its close 
self. He swore by the cross, and by the chastised province was to expand 
the most holy of holies, preserved in into a great republic, and that tli*! 
the church of Saint Guclule, thatliad name of the outlaw was to become 
he been but a private individual, living almost divine. 

in Spain, he would, out of the love he Granvelle had already recommended 
bore the provinces, have rushed to that the young Count de Buren should 
their defence had their safety been be endowed with certain lands in Spain, 
endangered.” He felt therefore deep- in exchange for his hereditary estatofl, 
Jy wounded that malevolent persons in order that the name and fame o£ 
should thus insinuate that he had even the rebel William should be for ever 
wished to injure the country, or to extinguished in the Netherlands.^ 
exercise tyranny over its citizens. The With the same view, a new sentence 
tenth penny, he continued, wao neces- against the Prince of Orange was now 
sary to the defence of the land, and proposed by the Viceroy. This was, 
was much preferable to quotas. It to execute him solemnly in effigy, to 
was highly improper that every man in drag his escutcheon through the 
the rabble shoidd know how much was streets at the tails of horses, and after 
contributed t because each individual, having broken it in pieces, and thus 
learning the gross anwmtf would ima’ cancelled his armorial beanng8,.,.to 
mne that he had paid U all himself declare him and his descendant#^ 3g' 
In conclusion, he observed that, broken noble, infamous, and incapa^r 
in health and stricken in years as he holding property or estates.® ^ 

felt himself, he was now most anxious leaf or two of futxire history 
to return, and was daily looking with been unrolled to King, Cardinal, aud 
eagemesa for the arrival of the Duke Governor, they might have found the 
of Medina Coell® destined fortime of the illustrious 

During the course of this same year, lebePs house not e xactly in accora* 

1 CoiTespondanoe d» Philippe II., 11. 1066. • Vlglll Comm. Deo. Den., a lx. 
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usee with the plan of summary ex- 
tinction thus laid down. 

Not discouraged, the Prince con- 
tinued to send his emissaries in every 
direction. Diedrich Sonoy, his most 
trustworthy agent, who had been chief 
of the legation to the Northern 
Courts, was now actively canvassing 
the governments and peoples of Ger- 
many with the same object.^ Several 
remarkable papers from the hand of 
Orange were used upon this service. 
A letter, drawn up and signed by his 
own hand, recited, in brief and strik- 
ing language, the history of his cam- 
paign in 1668, and of his subsequent 
efforts in the sacred cause.^ It was 
now necessary, he said, that others 
besides himself should partake of his 
sacrifices. This he stated plainly and 
eloquently. The document was in 
truth a letter asking anus for liberty. 
“For although all things,’* said the 
Prince, “ are in the hand of God, and 
although He has created all things out 
of nought, yot hath He granted to 
dill'ereut men different means, where- 
by, as with various instruments. Ho 
accomplislios His almighty purposes. 
Thereto hath He endowed some with 
strength of body, others with worldly 
Wealth, others with still different gifts, 
all of which are to be used by their 
possessors to His honour and glory, if 
they wish not to incur the cm-so of 
the unworthy steward, who buried his 

talent in the earth Now ye 

may easily see,” he continued, “ that 
the Prince cannot carry out this great 
work alone, having lost land, people, 
and goods, and having already em- 
ployed in the cause all which had re- 
mained to him, besides incurring heavy 
obligations in addition.” ^ 

Similar instructions were given to 
other agents, and a paper called the 
Harangue, drawn up according to his 
suggestions, was also extensively cir- 
culated. This document is important 
to all who are interested in his history 
a^^d character.'* He had not before 
issued a missive so stamped with the 
Warm, religious impress of the refortn- 

1 Boi^ Vi, WJ, 

J S^it in Boivvl. 862, 868. 
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ing party. Sadly, but without de- 
spondency, the Harsmgue recalled the 
misfortunes of the past, and depicted 
the gloom of the present. Earnestly, 
but not fanatically, it stimulated hope 
and solicited aid for the future, 
“Although the appeals made to the 
Prince,” so ran a part of the docu- 
ment, “bo of diverse natures, and 
various in their recommendations, yet 
do they all tend to the advancement 
of God’s glory, and to the liberation 
of the fatherland. This it is which 
enables him, and those who think with 
him, to endure himger, thirst, cold, 
heat, and all the misfortunes which 
Heaven may send Our ene- 

mies spare neither their money nor 
their labour; will ye be colder and 
duller than your foes ? Let, then, each 
church congregation set an example to 
the others. Wo read that King Saul, 
when he would liberate the men of 
Jabez from the hands of Naliad, the 
Ammonite, hewed a yoke of oxen in 
pieces, and sent them as tokens over 
all Israel, saying, 'Yo who will not 
follow Saul and Samuel, with them 
shall bo dealt even as with those oxen. 
And the fear of tho Lord came upon 
the people, they came forth, and the 
men of Jabez were delivered.’ Ye 
have here tho same warning, look to 
it, watch well ye that despise it, lest 
the wrath of God, which the men 
of Israel by their speedy obedience 
escaped, descend upon your heads. 
Ye may say that ye are ba- 
nished men. ’Tis true : but thereby 
are ye not stripped of all faculty of 
rendering service ; moreover, your as- 
sistance is asked for one who will re- 
store ye to your homes. Ye may say 
that ye have been robbed of all your 
goods; yet many of you have still 
something remaining, and of that little 
ye should contribute, each his mite. 
Yo say that you have given muen 
already, ’Tis true ; but the enemy is 
again in the field, fierce for your sub- 
jugation, sustained by the largess of 
his supporters. Will ye be less coura- 
geous, less generous, thanyourfoes?”* 

* See the Haran^e in Bor, vl 863-365. 

* Hanu^e of tlie Commisstonera of m^i 
Lord the mnee of Orange, ubi sup. 
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These urgent appei^ did not renudn 
fruitless. The strength of the Prince 
was slowly but steadily increasing. 
Meantime the abhorrence with which 
Alva was universally regarded had 
nearly reached to frenzy. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1672, Don Fran- 
cis de Alava, Philip’s ambassador in 
France, visited Brussels.^ He had 
already been enlightened as to the 
consequences of the Duke’s course by 
the immense immigration of Nether- 
land refugees to France, which he had 
witnessed with his own eyes. On his 
journey towards Brussels, he had been 
met near Cambray by Noircarmes. 
Even that “cruel animal,” as Hoog- 
straaten had called him, the butcher 
of Touniay and Valenciennes, had at 
last been roused to alarm, if not to 
ph^y> by the sufferings of the country. 
“ The Duke will never disSabuse his 
mind of this filthy tenth penny,” * said 
he to Alava. He sprang from his chair 
with great emotion as the ambassador 
alluded to the flight of merchants and 
artisans from tlie provinces. '^Sehor 
Don Francis,” cried he, "there are ten 
thousand more who are on the point 
of leaving the country, if the Governor 
does not pause in hia career. God 
grant that no disaster arise beyond 
human power to remedy 1 ” ■ 

The ambassador arrived in Brussels, 
and took up hia lodgings in the palace. 
Here he foiind the Duke just recover- 
ing from a fit of the gout, in a state 
of mind sufficiently savage. He be- 
came much excited as Don Francis 
began to speak of the emigration, and 
he assured him that there was gross 
deception on the subject.* The envoy 
replied that he could not be mistaken, 
for it was a matter which, so to speak, 
he had touched with hia own fingers, 
and seen with his own eyes. The 
Duke, persisting that Don Francis had 
been abused and misinformed, turned 
the conversation to other topics. Next 
day the ambassador received visits 
from Berlaymont and his son, the 
Seigneur de Hierges. He was taken 


^^^Corregpottdanoe de Philippe II., U. 1078, 
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aside by each of them, separately. 
" Thank God, you have come hither,” 
said they, in nearly the same words, 
" that you may fully comprehend the 
condition of the provinces, and with- 
out delay admonish his Majesty of the 
impending danger.”® All his visitora 
expressed the same sentiments. Don 
Frederic of Toledo furnished the only 
exception, assuring the envoy that hia 
father’s financial measures were op- 
posed by Noircarmes and others, only 
because it deprived them of the!’- 
occupation and their influence.® This 
dutiful language, however, was to be 
expected in one of Whopi Secretary 
Albomoz had writ^ii/iHat he was the 
greatest comfort to hiS'fatlier, find the 
most divine genius ever known.^ It 
was unfortubately corroborated by no 
other inhabitant of the country. 

On the third day, Don Francis went 
to take hia leave. The Duke begged 
him to inform hia Majesty of the im- 
patience with which he was expecting 
the arrival of his successor.® He then 
informed his guest that they had 
already begun to collect the tenth 
penny in Brabant, the most obstinate 
of all the provinces. " What do you 
say to that, Don Francis ? ” he cried, 
with exultation. Alava replied that he 
thought, none the less, that the tax 
would encounter many obstacles, and 
begged him earnestly to reflect. He 
assured him, moreover, that he should, 
Avithout reserve, express his opinions 
ifully to the King. The Duke used 
the same language which Don Frederic 
had held, concerning the motives of 
those who opposed the tax. ** It may 
be so,” said Don Francis, " but at any 
rate all have agreed to sing to the 
same tune.” A little staroied, the 
Duke rejoined, "Do you doubt that 
the cities will keep their promiseaf 
Depend upon it, I shall fin'll tha means 
to compel them.” " God grant it may 
be so,” said Alava, " but in my peer 
judgment you ¥dll have need of all 
your prudence and of all your author- 

» “Bl mas dlvino tngenio.’*— tettw to 
Osyas. Correspondauce do “* 
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The {unbaAsadar did not wait till he 
could communicate with his sovereign 
by word of mouth. He forwarded to 
Spain an ample account of his obser- 
vations and deductions. He painted 
to Philip in lively colours the hatred 
entertained by all men for the Duke. 
The whole nation, he assured his Ma- 
jesty, united in one cry, “Let him 
begone, let him begone, let him be- 
gone ! ” ^ As for the imposition of the 
tenth penny, that, in the opinion of 
Don Francis, was utterly impossible. 
He, moreover, warned his Majesty that 
Alva was busy in forming secret alli- 
p.nees with the Catholic princes of 
Europe, which would necessarily lead 
to defensive leagues among the Pro- 
testants.^ 

While thus, during the earlier part of 
the year 1572, the Prince of Orange, 
discourfiged by no defeats, was irwle- 
fatigable in his exertions to maintain 
the cause of liberty, and while at tlie 
same time the most stanch support- 
ers of arbitrary power were unatii- 
nioLis in denouncing to Philip the 
insane conduct of his Viceroy, the 
letters of Alva himself were naturally 
full of complaints and expostulations. 
It was in vain, he said, for him to 
look for a confidential councillor, now 
that matters which he had wished to 
le kept so profoundly secret that the 
very earth should not hear of them, 
had been proclaimed aloud above the 
tiles of every housetop.* Neverthe- 
less, he would be cut into little pieces 
but his Majesty should be obejed, 
while he remained alive to enforce 
the royal commands.* There were 
none who had been ever faitMul but 
Perlaymont, he said, and even Ae bad 
been neutral in the affair of the tax. 
He had rendered therein neither good 
nor bad oflBices, but, as his Majesty 
was aware, Berlaymont was entirely 
igiiorant of business, and “knew no- 
thing more than to be a good fellow.” ® 
That being the case, be recommended 

' “Todo «1 pueblo esta en vaya, vaya, 
wvo/’'— Correspoadance de Philippe II., ii. 
1074. a Ibid. 
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Hierges, son of the “good fellow,*' as 
a proper person to be goveimor of 
Friesland.® 

The deputations appointed by the 
different provinces to confer personally 
with the King, received a reprimand 
upon their arrival, for having dared to 
come to Spain without permission. 
Further punishment, however, than, 
this rebuke was not inflicted. They 
were assured that the King was highly 
displeased with their venturing to 
bring remonstrances against the tiix, 
but they were comforted with the 
a,ssuranco that his Majesty would take 
the subject of their petition into con- 
sideration.^ Thus, the expectations 
of Adva were disappointed, for the 
tenth penny was not formally confirm- 
ed: and the hopes of the provinces 
frustrated, because it was not distinctly 
disavowed. 

Matters had readied a>i other crisis 
in the provinces. “ Had wo money 
now," wrote the Prince of Orange, “ we 
should, with the help of God, hope to 
effect something. This is a time when, 
with even small sums, more can ho ef- 
fected than at other seasons with am- 
pler funds."® Tho citizens were in 
open revolt against the tax. In order 
that the tenth penny should imt bo 
levied upon every sale of goods, tho 
natural but desperate remedy was 
adopted — no goods were sold .at all. 
Not only the wholesale commerce of 
tho provinces was suspended, but tho 
minute and indispensable traffic of 
daily life was entirely at a stand. 
The shops were all shut. “ The 
brewers/’, says a contemporary, “re- 
fused to brew, the bakers to bake, the 
tapsters to tap."^ Multitudes, thrown 
entirely out of employment, and wholly 
dependent upon charity, swarmed in 
every city. The soldiery, furious for 
their pay, which Alva had for many 
months neglected to furnish, grew daily 

more insolent ; the citizens, maddened 

by outrage and hardened by despair, 

V “Relation of what passed from tho 
arrival of the deputies at Madrid till 20th 
April 1572. ’’—Ibid., il. 1105. 
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became more and more obstinate in 
their resistance ; while the Duke, ren- 
dered inflexible by opposition and in- 
sane by wrath, regarded Ihe ruin which 
he had caused with a malignant spirit 
which had long ceased to he human. 
“ The disease is gnawing at our vitals,’^ 
wrote Viglius;^ '‘everj^body is suffer- 
ing for the want of the necessaries of 
life. Multitudes are in extreme and 
hopeless poverty. My interest in the 
welfare of the commonwealth,*' he con- 
tinued, “ induces me to send these ac- 
counts to Spain. For myself, I fear 
nothing. Broken by sickness and acute 
pliysical suffering, I should leave life 
witiiout regret.” 

The aspect of the capital was that 
of a city stricken with the plague. 
Articles of the most absolute necessity 
could not be obtained. It was impos- 
sible to buy bread, or meat, or beer. 
The tjrrant, beside himself with rage 
at being thus braved in bis very lair, 
privately sent for Master Carl, the exe- 
cutioner.*^ In order to exhibit an un- 
expected and salutary example, he had 
determined to hang eighteen of the 
leading tradesmen of the city in the 
doors of their own shops, with the 
least possible delay, and without the 
slightest form of trial* Master Carl 
was ordered, on the very night of hie 
interview with the Duke, to prepare 
eighteen strong cords, and eighteen 
ladders twelve feet in length."* By 
this simple arrangement, Alva was dis- 
posed to make manifest on the morrow, 
to the burghers of Brussels, that jus- 
tice was thenceforth to be carried to 
every man’s door. Ho supposed that the 
spectacle of a dozen and a half of but- 
chers and bakers suspended in front of 
the shops which they had refused to 
open, would give a more effective stimu- 
lus to trade than any to be expected from 
ai’gument or proclamation. The hang- 
man was making ready his cords and 
ladders; Don Frederic of Toledo waa 
closeted with President Viglius,® who, 
somewhat against bis will, was aroused 

1 Viglii Epist. ad Joaebu Hopper, 120. 
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at midnight to draw the warrants for 
these impromptu executions; Alva 
was waiting with ^m impatience for 
the dawn upon which the show was to 
be exhibited, when an unforeseen event 
suddenly airested the homely tragedy. 
In the night arrived the intelligence 
that the town of Brill had been cap- 
tured. The Duke, feeling the full 
gravity of the situation, postponed tho 
chastisement which he had thus se- 
cretly planned to a more convenient 
season, in order, without an instant’s 
hesitation, to avert the consequences of 
this new movement on the part of the 
rebels. The seizure of Brill was the 
Deus ex machind which unexpectedly 
solved both the inextricable knot of 
the situation and the hangman’s noose.® 
Allusion has more than once been 
made to those formidable partissans of 
the patriot cause, tlie; marine outlaws. 
Cheated of half their birthright by 
nature, and now driven forth from 
their narrow isthmus by tyranny, the 
exiled Hollanders took to the ocean. 
Its boundless fields, long arable to 
their industry, became fatally fruitful 
now that oppression was transforming 
a peaceful seafaring people into a na- 
tion of corsairs. Dj iveu to outliwiy 
and poverty, no doubt many Nether- 
landers plunged into crime. The pat- 
riot party had long since laid a.side 
the respectful deportment which had 
provoked the sarcasms of the loyalists. 
The beggars of the sea asked their 
I alms through the mouths of their can- 
non. Unfortunately, they but too 
often made their demands upon both 
friend and foe.^ Every mined mer- 
chant, every banished lord, every reck- 
less mariner, who was willing to lay 
the commercial world under contribu- 
tion to repair his damaged fortune^,, 
could, without much difficulty, be 
supplied with a vessel and crew 
some northern port, under colohr of 
cruising against the Viceroy’s goveni* 
meut.® N or was the ostensible motive 
simply a pretext To make war u po« 

♦ Btrade, lib. vil. Bor, Hoofd. ^uprl 
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Alva the leading object of all 
these freebooters, and they were usu- 
ally furnished by the Prince of Orange, 
in his capacity of sovereign, with 
letters of marque for that purpose.^ 
The Prince, indeed, did his utmost to 
control and correct an evil which had 
inevitably grown out of the horrors 
of the time. His Admiral, William de 
la March, was, however, incapable of 
comprehending the lofty purposes of 
his superior. A wild, sanguinary, li- 
centious noble, wearing his hair and 
beard unshorn, according to ancient 
Batavian custom, until the death of 
his relative, Egmont, should have been 
expiated, a wortljy descendant of the 
Wild Boar of Ardennes, this hirsute 
and savago coraair seemed an embodi- 
ment of vengeance. He bad sworn to 
wreak upon Alva and n]>on Popery the 
deep revenge owed to them by the 
Eetherland nobility; and in the cruel- 
ties afterwards practised by him upon 
monks and priests, the Blood Council 
learned that their example had made 
at least one ripe scholar among the 
rebels.* He was lying, at this epoch, 
with his fleet on the southern coast of 
England, from which advantageous 
position he was now to bo ejected in 
a summary manner.* 

The negotiations between the Duke 
of Alva and Queen Elizabeth bad 
already assumed an amicable tone, 
and were fast ripening to an adjust- 

cxloiTos ot inopg exiliura metuentes, in 
iiiivcs 60 conjocor.ont, aliasquo compluroa 
ebvias per vim, naeti, ancto uumoro, pise- 
dalnmdl oceano ct per oram maritimain 
vafTfibantur. In hano mnltitudinem Aura- 
sioiieiisis. qnanquatn jus etroKinion aberant» 
speciem itnporii rctiuebat, oistributis uor 
e<Klicillos potostatibua.” — Grotii Annal. lib. 
ii. 49. X Ibid. 

* VIdo Bor, Vi. 866. V. Motoren, 64. 
Hoot'd, 216, soq.—Soo also Van Wyn ofWage- 

Vi. 66; Van der Vviickt, U. 127; 
Grotii Ann., lib, ii. 49: Ulloa, Comment., 
1.60. „ 

• The pmcti(» of effecting marine Insur- 
ances took a great and raind extension from 
these nncl similar piracies. Rcnoin do 
Franco MS. (ii, 12) supposes the system to 
have been invented by tlie Antwerp mer- 
chants at this epoch. The custom, how- 
®^or, was doubtless ©stabltebod at an earlier 
period in Flauders, England, Italy, and 
opaiu. l<he statute 43 Elia. e. 12, on the 
flubjoct, speaks exf the immemorial usage 
among moidmU, both English and fox*eign. 


ment. It lay by no means in that 
sovereign’s disposition to involve her- 
self at this juncture in a war with 
Philip, and it was urged upon her gov- 
ernment by Alva’s commissioners, that 
the continued countenance afforded by 
the English people to the Netherland 
cruisers must inevitably lead to that 
result. In the latter days of March, 
therefore, a sentence of virtual excom- 
munication was pronounced against 
De la March and his rovers. A per- 
emptory order of Elizabeth forbade 
any of her subjects to supply them 
with meat, bread, or beer."* The com- 
mand being strictly complied with, 
their further stay was rendered im- 
possible. Twenty-four vessels aceord- 
ingly, of various sizes, commanded by 
Dc la March, Treslong, Adam van 
Haren, Brand, and other distinguished 
seamen, sot sail from Dover® in the 
very last days of March.® Being al- 
most in a state of starvation, these 
adventurers were naturally anxious to 
supply themselves with food. They 
determined to make a sudden foray 
upon the coasts of North Holland, 
and accordingly steered for Enkbiiizen, 
both becau.se it was a rich seaport 
and because it contained many secret 
partisans of the Prince. On Palin 
Sunday they captured two Spanish 
merchantmen. Soon afterw.ards, liow- 
ever, the wind becoming contrary, 
they were unable to double the Helder 

to procure insurance on ships and goods. 
Tbo Buko of Alva, at thi.s time, after coii- 
6iilt.ati. li with tbo rrif robniits, drew up au 
C'lict re/nlatiiig coiiiriLts f-f assurance; 
stipulating that tho sum lusurc.i should bo 
le>s tiian the ju'-i an.l c -uiinf-u 'alue of tbo 
property insured, oue-tenth at least ramain- 
lug at tbo risk of the insurer, and prescrib- 
ing the forms for the policies. A public 
oflicor was appointed to keep register of 
these contracts, which, without such rogis- 
tration, were to bo invalid. Mixstors, pilots, 
and sailors wore not allowed to insure thoir 
wages, or anything belonging to thorn. 
Fraud on the part of the insurors or the in- 
sured was puniahed with death and confis- 
cation. Tlieso contracts v/ere, however, 
entii'oly li'.sufflciont to jjrotect vessels, which 
were plundered daily by "ce canaille do 
corsairos,” which infested every sea and bay, 
— Benom de Prance MS. ii. c. 12. 

4 Bor, Vi. 366, 366. 

» Probably Dover. See in particular Van 
Wyn op Wagr. vi. 77; also Metai*©n, 68. 

» Bor. uU sup, Wogenaor. vi. 340, sea. 
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or the Texel ; and on Tuesday, the Ist ferryman was exactly the man for 
of April, having {d}ondoned their origi- their purpose. It was absolutly neces- 
nal intention, they dropped down to- sary that a landing should be effected, 
wards Zealand, and entered the broad for the people were without the nece.s* 
mouth of the river Meuse. Between saries of life. Captain Martin Bran<l 
the town of Brill, upon the southern had visited the ship of Adam van 
lip of this estuary, and Maaslandsluis, Haren, as soon as they had dropped 
about hidf a league distant, upon the anchor in the Meuse, begging for food, 
opposite side, the squadron suddenly I gave him a cheese,” said Adam, 
appeared at about two o’clock of an afterwards relating the occurrence, 


April afternoon, to the great astonish- 
ment of the inhabitants of both places.^ 
It seemed too large a fleet to be a 
mere collection of trading vessels, nor 
did they appear to be Spanish ships. 
Peter Koppelstok, a sagacious ferry- 
man, informed the passengers whom 
he happened to be conveying acrot^ 
the river, that the strangers were flw 
dently the water beggars.* The dri^W 
ed name filled his hearers with 
sternation, and they became eageT' lb 
escape from so perilous a vicinity. 
Having duly landed his customers, 
however, who hastened to spread the 
news of the impending invasion, and 
to prepare for defence or flight, the 
stout ferryman, who was secretly 
favourable to the cause of liberty, 
rowed boldly out to inquire the desti- 
nation and purpoBO.s of the fleet. 

The vessel which he first hailed was 
that commanded by William de Blois, 
Seigneur of Treslong. This adventur- 
ous noble, whose brother had been 
exiftputed by the Duke of Alva in 
1^8,'* had himself fought by the side 
of Count Louis at Jemmingen, and, 
although covered with wounds, had 
been one of the few who escaped alive 
from that horrible carnage. During 
the intervenmg period he had become 
one of the most famous, rebels on the 
ocean, and he had always been well 
known in Brill, where his father had 
been governor for the Kingif He at 
cnce recognised Koppelstok, mnd has- 
tened with hiih on board the Admiral’s | 
ship, assuring De la Marck that the 

> Bor, uW sup. Hoofd, p. 216, 217. 

* Bor, Ho(^d, Wagonaer, ubi sup. 
s Sentention vaiiji^va 73, 74. 

* Bor, Vi. 866. '. '^4. 

* Van VTyn op 'ri- 78, from a MS. 

Jbumal kept by Siwn van Haren bimeelf. 

* Bor ^states numbers at two bun- 


” and assured him that it was the last 
article of food to be found m tlic 
ship."® The other vessels were equally 
destitute. Under the circumstances, 
it was necessary to attempt a landing. 
Treslong, therefore, w^^y^ really 
Hie hero of this mcmopnoie^^tuiai, 
iH j ro aded De la MarckT tq;jsema nftes- 
MpH o the city of Bi^- A^an^ng it,s 
iH^niler. This summons 

bjp made by a handlSl of men, throe 
or four hundred at midst,® who were 
both metaphorically and literally beg- 
gars. The city of Brill was not po- 
pulous, but it was well walled and 
fortified. It was, moreover, a rnbsfc 
commodious i>ort. Treslong gave liis 
signet ring to the fisherman, Koppol- 
stok, and ordered him, thus accre^ted 
as an envoy, to carry their surnfnonu 
to the magistracy.^ Kcq^pelstok, no- 
thing loath, instantly rowed asliore, 
pushed through the crowd of inhale- 
taute, who overwhelmed him wiih 
questions, and mad© his appearance 
in the town-house before the assem- 
bled magistrates. He informed them 
that he had been sent by the Admiral 
of the fleet and by Treslong, who \v:v! 
well known to them, to demand that 
two commissioners should be sent out 
on the part of the city to confer with 
the patnots. He was bidden, he said, 
to give assurance that the deputies 
would be courteously treated. The ^ 
only object of those who had sent him 
waa to free the land from the tenth 
penny, and to overthrow' the tyras^wy 
of Alva and his Spaniards. 



dred and fifty, vi. 366. Hoofd folloerk^r- 
Mendoaa, f. Ill, says there were eleveeniu'- 

dred In all The Duke of Alva iu his 
of 26th April 1572 (No. 1107, Oorrospoa^^ 
do Philippo It), estimates them at bet^^Teeu 
•eveu ana eight hundred. Bentivoglio, 

V. 88, says one thousand. 
f Bor. Hoofd, Van Wyn. 
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WM a^iked by the magiBiratea, how 
large a force De la Marck had under 
his command. To this question the 
ferryman carelessly replied, that there 
might be some Jive thousand in all?- 
This enormous falsehood produced its 
effect upon the magistrates. There 
was now no longer any inclination to 
resist the invaders; the only question 
discussed being whether to treat with 
them or to fly. On the whole, it was 
decided to do both. With some diffi- 
culty, two deputies were found suffi- 
ciently valiant to go forth to negotiate 
with the beggars, while in their absence 
most of the leading burghers and func- 
tionaries made their preparations for 
fligU^, The envoys were assured by 
De la Marck and Treslong that no in- 
jury was ip^tended to the citizens or to 
pi;ivjate property, but that the over- 
tiroW oi Alva’s government was to be 
i]||tantly accomplished. Tfwo hours 
were given to the magistrates in which 
to decide whether or not they would 
turrender the town, and accept the 
authority of De la Marck as Admiral 
of the Prince of Orange. They em-. 
ployed th^ two hours thus granted in 
making an ignominious escape. Their 
example was followed by moat of the 
townspeople. When the invaders, at 
the expiration of the specified term, 
appeared under the walls of the city, 
they found a few inhabitants of the 
lower class gazing at them fr6m above, 
but received no official communication 
from any source.* 

The whole rebel force was now di- 
^ded into two parties, one of which, 
under Treslong, made an attack upon 
Ibe southern gate, while the other, 
commanded by the Admiral, advanced 
wppn the northern. Treslong after a 
Buort struggle succeeded in forcing his 
entrance, and arrested, in doing so, the 
governor of the city, just talung his 
departure. De la Marck and.hiB men 
made a bonfire at the northern gate, 
md then battered down the half-burned 
jortal with the end of an old mast.* 
i^hus rudely and rapidly did the 
Me therkad patriots conduct their first 

* Hoofd, vl, 218. 

* »or, 8«. Hoofd, tl. at. 


successful siege. The two parties, not 
more perhaps than two hundred and 
fifty men in all, met before sunset in 
the centre of the city, and the founda- 
tion of the Dutch Bepublic was laid. 
The weary spirit of freedom, so long a 
fugitive over earth and sea, had at last 
found a resting-place, which rude and 
even ribald hands had prepared. 

The panic crektod by the first ap- 
pearance of the fleet had been so 
extensive, that hardly fifty citizens 
had remained in the town. The rest 
had all escaped, with as much property 
as they could carry away. The Ad- 
miral, in the name of the Prince of 
Orange, as lawful stadholder of Philip, 
took formal possession of an almost 
deserted city. N o indignity was offered 
to the inhabitants of either sex, but as 
soon as the conquerors were fairly 
established in the best houses of the 
place, the inclination to plunder the 
churches could no longer be restrained. 
The altars and images were all de- 
stroyed, the rich furniture and gor- 
geous vestments appropriated to private 
use, Adam van Karen appeared oi* 
his vessel’s deck attired in a magnifi- 
cent high mass chasuble. Treslong 
thenceforth used no drinking cups in 
his cabin save the golden chalices of 
the sacrament. Unfortunately, their 
hatred to Popery was not confined to 
such demonstrations. Thirteen un- 
fortunate monks and priests, who had 
been unable to effect their escape, were 
arrested and thrown into prison, from 
whence they were taken a few days 
later, by order of the ferocious Ad- 
miral, and executed under circum- 
stances of groat barbarity.* 

The news of this important exploit 
spread with great rapidity. Alva, sur- 
prised at the very moment of venting 
his rage on the butchers and grocers 
of Brussels, deferred this savage design 
in order to deal with the new difficulty.. 
He had certainly not expected such a 
restilt from the ready compliance of 
Queen Elizabeth with his request. 
His rage was excessive; the triumph 
of the people, by whom he was cor- 

• Ibid. Hoofd, Wagenaer. 

« Bor, Vi. 808, 8677 Van Wyn dp Wftge< 
user, vL 84, note 10. 
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diall/ detested, proportionably great 
The punsters of Bnussels were sure 
not to let such an opportunity escape 
them, for the name of the captured 
town was susceptible of a quibble, and 
the event had taken place upon All 
Fools’ Day. 

“On April’s Fool’s Day, 

Duke Alva’s spectacles were stolon away.” 

became a popular couplet.^ The word 
spectaden, in Flemish, as well as the 
name of the suddenly surprised city, 
being Brill, this allusion to the Duke’s 
loss and implied piirblindness was not 
destitute of ingenuity. A caricature, 
too, was extensively circulated, repre- 
senting De la Marck stealing the Duke's 
spectacles from his nose, while the 
Governor wjia supposed to be uttering 
his habitual expression whenever atiy 
intelligence of importance was brought 
to him : No es nada, no es nada — 'Tis 
nothing, ’tis nothing.* 

The Duke, however, lost not an 
instant in attempting to repair tha 
disaster. Count Bossu, who had acted 
ns stadholder of Holland and Zealand, 
(Jnder Alva’s authority, since the Prince 
of Orange had resigned that office, was 
ordered at once to recover the con- 
quered seaport, if possible,* 

Hastily gathering a force of some 
ten companies from the garrison of 
Utrecht, some of which very troops 
had recently, and unluckily for govern- 
ment, been removed from Brill to that 
city, the Count crossed the Sluis to the 
island of Voom upon Easter day, and 
sent a summons to the rebel force to 
surrender Brill. The patriots being 
very few in number, were at first 
afraid to venture outside the gates to 
attack the much superior force of their 
invaders. A carpenter, however, who 
belonged to the city, but had long been 
a partisan of Orange, dashed into the 
water with his axe in his handi and 
the Niewland sluice, 
hacked if open with a few vigorous 
strokes. Tlie sea poured in at once, 
making the approach to the city upon 

»Bor,vltW:~ 

Bbn esMten dag van April 
Verloos Duo d’Alva rijueu Brill.” 

» Vie litto d’Albt^ I m. Van d^r 
vyhokva 14*. 

»Bor, vkW. 


the north side impossible. Bossu t^ea.. 
led his Spaniards tdong the Kiewl^ 
dyk'e to the southern gate, where they 
were received with a warm diechaige 
of artillery, which completely staggered 
them. Meantime, Treslong and Robol 
bad, in the most daring manner, rowed 
out to the ships which had brought 
the enemy to the island, cut some 
adrift, and set others on fire. The 
Spaniards at the southern gate caught 
sight of their blazing vessels, saw I'bc 
sea rapidly rising over the dyte, be- 
came panic-struck at being thus en- 
closed between fire an^ 
dashed off in precipitate ret^^elong 
the slippery causeway and through tlve 
slimy ajid turbid waters, which were ■ 
fast threatening to overwhelm tbem.^ 
Many were drowned or snipj^ered in 
their flight, but the greaf^^^rtipn qf 
effected in 

rea^P^Thl^dan^ Adm^ 

,'%||^arck sufBOKmed aU the inhabi- 
a large numb^ of whom had 
returned to the town after the capture 
had been fairly established, and re- 
quired them, as well as all the popula- 
tion of the island, to take an oath of 
allegiance to the Prince of Oiange aa 
stadholder for his Majesty,® 

The Prince bad not been extremely 
satisfied with the enterprise of De la 
Marck.® He thought it premature, 
and doubted whether it would be 
practicable to hold the place, as he 
had not yet completed his arran^- 
I ments in Germany, flor assembled the 
j force with which he intended again to 
take the field. More than all, per- 
haps, ^he had little confidence in the 
character of his admiral. Orange was 
right in his estimate of De la Marck. 

It had not been that rover’s design 
either to take or to hold Um pll^e; 
and after the descent had beqn tbiid&i 
the ships victualled, the churches 
plundered, the booty scoured, ftild a 
fCw monla murdered> he had given 
order s for t he burn in g of t he town, 

< “ Door slyk^Uoorriop, door dik en d^" 
are thehoiuelv but vlfforous expr^eiou* oI 

• Bor, vl W vh yfm 

naer, vi. 845. 


the Netherlond chronwler.— Bo^ vh Sflf 
» IWd., Vi. 868. Hoofd, Vi m. * 
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Mid for the depaarturfe of the fleet.* The 
urgent Bolicitaitions of Treslong, how- 
ever, prevailed, with some difficulty, 
over De la March's original intentions. 
It is to that bold and intelligent noble, 
therefore, more than to any other in- 
dividual, that the merit of laying this 
corner-stone of the Batavian common- 
wealth belongs.* The enterprise itself 
was an accident ; but the quick eye of 
Treslong saw the possibility of a per- 
manent conquest, where his superior 
dreamed of nothing beyond a piratical 
foray. 

Meantime Bossu, baffled in his 
attempt upon Brill, took his way to- 
wards Rotterdam. It was important 
that he should, at least, secure such 
other cities as the recent success of 
tl^ rebels might cause to waver in 
tBilr allegiance. He found the gates 
of Rotterdam closed. The authorities 
refused to comply with his demand to 
admit a garrison for the King. Pro- 
fessing perfect loyalty, the inhabitants 
very naturally refused to admit a band 
of sanguinary Spaniards to enforce 
their obedience. Compelled to parley, 
Boissu resorted to a perfidious strata- 
gem. Ho requested permission for his 
troops to pass through the citjrwith- 
out halting. This was granted by the 
magistrates, on condition only a 
corporal’s command shouy be ad- 
mitted at a time. To thest terms the 
Count’ «^xed his hand and seal. ^ With 
the adittission, however, of the first 
detacilfhent, a violent onset was made 
up^ iJie gate by the whole Spanish 
fotot; ' The townspeople, not suspect- 
ing treachei^, were not prepared to 
make effective resistance. A^istout 
smithy (ionfrontlng the invaders at the 
.gate, almost singly, with his sledge- 
hammet, was stabbed to the heart by 
Bosstt with ys bwn hand,* The sol- 
diers having thus gained admittance, 
iiifehed* through the Streets, putting 
every man to death who offered the 
Slightest resistance, Withhi a few* 
mtfcutes fodr hundred citizShs were | 
murderedi The fate of the women. 


» Bor, vl. J86, Hoofd, V. 210. Wagenaer, 
il.845,«46. - ' 

« Hooa H 2m 
» Bor, v^ m 


abandoned now to the outrage of a 
brutal soldiery, was worse than death. 
The capture of Rotterdam is infamous 
for the same crimes which blacken 
the record of every Spanish triumph 
in the Netherlands.® 

The important to\vn of Flushing, 
on the Isle of Walcheren, was first to 
vibrato with the patriotic impulse 
given by the success at Brill. The 
Seigneur de Herpt, a warm partisan 
of Orange, excited the burghers as- 
sembled in the market-place to drive 
the small remnant of the Spanish gar- 
rison from the city. A little later 
upon the same day, a considerable ro- 
inforcement arrived before the walla. 
The Duke had determined, although 
too late, to complete the foitro.ss wliioh 
had been commenced long before to 
control the possession of this impor- 
tant position at the mouth of the 
western Scheld. The troops who were 
to resume this too long intermitted 
work arrived just in time to witness 
the expulsion of thoir comrades. Bo 
Herpt easily persuaded the burghers 
that the die was cast, and that their 
only hope lay in a resolute resistance. 
The people warmly acquiesced, while 
a half-dim nken, halfwitted fellow in 
the crowd vali«ntly proposed, in con- 
sideratioYt of a pot of beer, to ascend 
the ramparts and to discharge a couple 
of nieces of artillery at the Spanish 
shi^s. The offer was accepted, and 
the vagabond* merrily mounting tlie 
height, discharged the guns. Strange 
to relate, the shot thus firijd by a lu- 
natic’s hand put the inv/'tfing ships to 
flight. A sudden paffic seized the 
Spaniards, the whole fleet stood away 
at once in the direction of Middelburg, 
and were soon out of sight.® 

The next day, however, Antony of 
Bouigoyne, governor under Alva for 
the Island of Walcheren, made his ap- 
pearance in Flushing. Having a high 
opinion of his o’wn oratorical powers) ' 
he came with the intention of winning 
back with his rhetoric a city which 
the Spaniards had thus far been unable 


* Ibid. Hoofd, Vi. 220 , 221 . 

> Heteren, 60 . Bor, Ifoofd, ubt tup. 
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to recover with their cannon. The 
great hell was ning, the whole popula- 
tion assembled in the market-place, 
and Antony, from the steps of the 
town-house, delivered a long oration, 
assuring the burghers, among other 
asseverations, that the King, who was 
the best Tiatured prince tn all Christen- 
dom^ would forget and forgive their 
offences, if they returned honestly to 
their duties.^ 

The effect of the Qovomor’a elo- 
quence was much diminished,^ how- 
ever, by the interlocutory remarks of 
De Herpt and a group of hia^' adhe- 
rents. They reminded the podpl^ of 
the King’s good nature, of his readi- 
ness to forget and to forgive, as ex- 
emplified by the fate of Horn and Eg- 
mont, of Berghen and Montigny, and 
by the daily and almost hourly decrees 
of the Blood Council. Each well- 
rounded period of the Governor was 
greeted with ironical cheers. The ora- 
tion was unsuccessful. “ Oh, citizens, 
citizens I ” cried at last the discomfited 
Antony, ** ye know not what ye do. 
your blood be upon your own neads; 
the responsibility be upon your own 
hearts for the fires which are to con- 
sume your cities and the desolation I 
which is to sweep your land ! " The ! 
orator at this impressive^ point was in- 
terrupted, and most uncei\emoniously 
hustled out of the city. The govem- 
meiit remained in the hands of *4he 
patriots.* 

The party, however, was not so 
strong in soldiers as in spirit. No 
sooner, therefore, had they established 
their rebellion to Alva as an incontro- 
vertible fact, than they sent off emis- 
saries to the Prince of Orange, and to 
j^dmiral De la March at Brill. Find- 
ing that the inhabitants of Flushing 
were willing to provide anna and am- 
munition, De la March readily con- 
sent^ to send a small number of men, 
bold and experienced in partisan war- 
fare; of whom he had now collected 
a larger number than he could well 
arm or maintain in his present posi- 
tion.* 


1 Bor, vk WO. Hcofd, vl. 222. 

* lbld. . • * Bdr, Vf. •TO. 


The detaohnient; two hundred in 
number, in three small vessels,* set 
sail accordingly from Brill for Muah« 
ing; and a wild crew they were, of 
reckless adventurers, under command 
of the bold Trcslong. The expedi- 
tion seemed a fierce but whimsical 
masquerade. Every man in the littlo 
fleet was attired in the gorgeous vest- 
ments of the plundered churches, in 
gold-embroidered cassocks, glittering 
mass-garments, or the more SOtabrn 
cowtes^ilil^^lW^ac of CapuchiiJS)&to-* 
So spet’'ti# early stanajp^earers of 
that liberty vHUttftkMLjprung 

front .'TOC *^firea in which i^Ase for 
which- men cherish their fatherland 
had been consumed. So swept that 
resolute but fantastic band along the 
placid estuaries of Zealand, waking 
the stagnant waters with their wMd 
beggar songs and cries of vengeance. 

That vengeance found soon a dis- 
tinguished object. Pacheco, the chief 
engineer of Alva, who had accompanied 
the Duke in his march from Italy, who 
had since earned a world-wide reputa- 
tion as the architect of the Antwerp 
citadel, had been just despatched iu 
haste to Flushing to complete the for- 
tress whose construction had been bo 
long doj^yed. Too late for his work, 
too 0o5iX for his safety, the ill-fated 
engineer Kad arrived almost at the 
same mommt with Treslong and hia 
crew.* He had stepped on shore, 
entirely ignorant of all which had 
transpired, expecting to be treated 
with the respect due to the chief 
commandant of the place, and to an 
officer high in the confidence of the 
Govornor-Goneral. He found himself 
surrounded by an indignant and thr^t- 
ening mob. The unfortunate Italiaa 
rmderstood not a word of the opprobri- 
ous language addressed to him, but 

of t^e Duke was overthrown, Ob- 
serving De Ryk, a dintinguished par- 
tisan officer and privateersman o* 
Amsterdam! whose reputation fo** 

bravery and generosity was known to 
Jiim, h e approached hm, and drawin g 

• Bor, vt. 870. Wagonssr, vl,la61. Va" 
Wyn op Wagear. ti. 8^ seqii^^in^^r 2^ 
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a eeal ring from hia finger, kissed it, house as noble as that of Egmont or 
and handed it to the rebel chieftain.^ Horn, and was entitled to as honour* 
By this dumb-show be gave him to able an execution as theii-s had been, 
understand that he relied upon his The sword I the sword ! " he frantio- 
honour for the treatment due to a ally exclaimed, as he struggled with 
gentleman. Do Ryk understood the those who guarded him. His language 
appeal,, and would willingly have as- was not understood, but the names of 
sured him, at least, a soldier’s death, Egraont and Horn inflamed still more 
but he was powerless to do so. He highly the rage of the rabble, while 
arrested him, that he might be pro- his cry for the sword was falsely in- 
tocted from the fury of the rabble; terpreted by a rude fellow who had 
but Treslong, who now commanded happened to possess himself of rache- 
in Flushing, w'as especially incensed co’s rapier, at his capture, and who 
against the founder of the Antwerp now paraded himself with it at the 
citadel, and felt a ferocious desire to gallows’ foot. Never fear for y<iur 
avenge his brother’s murder upon the sword, Sehor,” cried this ruttiaii ; 
body of his destroyer’s favourite.® *^your sword is safe enough, and in 
Pacheco was condemned to be hanged good hands. Up the ladder with you, 
upon the very day of his arrival. SeFior; you have no further use foi 
Having been brought forth from his your sword.” 

prison, he begged hard but not abjectly Pacheco, thus o\itraged, submitted 
for his life. He offered a heavy ran- to his fate. Ho mounted the ladder 
som, but his enemies were greedy for with a steady step, and was hanged 
blood, not for money. It was, how- between two other Spanish officers.^ 
ever, difficult to find an executioner. So perished miserably a bravo soldier, 
The city hangman was absent, and and one of the most distinguished 
the prejudice of the country and the engineers of hia time; a man whoso 
age against the vile profession had as- character and accomplishments had 
■uredly not been diminished during certainly merited for him a better 
the five horrible years of Alva’s admi- fate,'* But while we stigmatise, as it 
nistration. Even a condemned mur- deserves, the atrocious conduct of a 
derer, who lay in the town gaol, refused few Netherland partisans, w^e should 
to accept his life in recompenoe for remember who first unchained the 
performing the office. It should never demon of international hatred in this 
be said, he observed, that his mother unhappy land ; nor should it ever be 
i.-j _ 1 -.TT, forgotten that the great leader of the 

revolt, by word, proclamation, ex- 
ample, by entreaties, threats, and con- 
dign punishment, constantly rebuked, 
and, to a certain extent, restrained the 
sanguinary spirit by which some of hk 
followers disgraced the noble cause 
which they had espoused. 

Treslong did not long remain in 
command at Flushing. An officer, 

xxvi. 149. There is no doubt, however, that 
the unfortunate gentleman was hanged by 
the neck, awl not by the legs, 

4 It was said, in extenuation of the bar- 
barous punishment wlxich was inflicted upon 
him, that a paper had been found upon hia 
person, containing a list of a largo tiumber 
of persons’in the Netherlands whom the 
Duke of Alva bad doomed to iibmediate exu- 
cution. The fact is stated in the " Petition 
to the Kir»g.”-~Bor, vi. 348-369. Hoofd, vi. 
2‘iS. Metoren, »l.— Compare Wagenacr, vl 
868, 863; Van Wyn cp Wagenvvl. 89. 90. 
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told, however, that the intended victim 
was a Spanish officer, the malefactor con- 
sented to the task with alacrity, on con- 
dition that he might afterwards kill any 
man who taunted him with the deed. 

Arrived at the foot of the gallows, 
i^heco complained bitterly of the 
disgraceful death designed for him. 
He protested loudly that he oame of a 

’I Hoqfd, ^0 afterwands received the ring 

as a present from Wiman do Kyk, son of tUo 
officer to whom it was given by the unfortu- 
ISiitti Den Pedro Fadho^ 

3 :Bor, vi. 870. 

^ » ihia, Hoofd, vf. 226. Wageuaer, vl. 
,862, is erroneously stated oy Benti- 
vo^io, lib. V, 98, and Cabrera, Wb. lx, 705, 
that Pacheco was beheaded. Both those 
tvTiters follow Mendosa. Ihesia diffeis flx>m 
dl othw hiatoHans. “ Bed susixmsum su- 
blime peaibUttc,viu pfivarunt.'w. B. do 
taasilt >C<iihment. de Tumultibus Belgicis, 
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high in the confidence of the Prince, 
Jerome van 't Zeraerte, now arrived 
at Flushing, with a commission to be 
Lieutenant-Governor over the whole 
isle of Walcheren. He was attended 


by a small band of French infantry, 
while at nearly the same time the gar- 
rison was further strengthened by the 
arrival of a large number Of volunteers 
from England.^ 


CHAPTiat 

Munidpal rdvolution thtoagbout Holland mid .Af^^ilijitlSTeinent 

in Tarious places-^-Sonoy commissioned by Cniittiiieab|p S #t rae if w llB<flig^^ 
of the provisional govemmenb— Instroetlons a? tlM^Ihlnce to his offi e ei a w f i ti Oath pre- 
scribed— Clause of toleration— Surprise of Mona bjfl? Count Louis— Exertions of Antony 
Oliver — Details of the capture — ^Assembly of the citizens— Speeches of Genlls and of 
Count Lotiis— Effect of the vartoua movements upon Alva-^on Frederic ordered to 
invest Mons— The Duko’s impatience to retire^Arrival of Medina Coeli^Hls narrow 
escape — Capture of the Lisbon fleet — Affectation of cordiality between Alva and Mcf^a 
—Concessions by King and Viceroy on the subject of the tenth peniw — Estateirof 
Holland assembled, by summons of Orange, at Doi-t — Appeals from the Prince to this 
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Limitation of his power by his own act—Coiint Louis at Mons — Reinforcements led ft-om 
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— Roermond taken — Excesses of the patriot army— Proclomation of Oraa^ge, command- 
ing respect to all personal and religious rights — His reply to the Emperor^a summons— 
His progress in the Netherlands — Hopes entertained from France — Reinforcements under 
Coligny promised to Orange by Charles IX. — The Massacre of St Bartholomew*— The 
event characterised — Effect In England, in Romo, and in other parts of Europe-r-Exces- 
sivo hilarity of Philip— Extravagant encomium bestowed by him upon Charles IX.— 
Order sent by Philip to put all French prisoners in the Netherlands to death— Secret 
correspondence of Charles IX. with his envoy in the Netherlands— Exultation of the 
Spaniards before Mons— Alva urged by the French envoy, according to his mastei-’s 
commands, to put all the Frenchmen in Mens, and *\ose already captured, to death— 
Effect of the massacre upon the Piince of Orange— Alva and Medina in the canm before 
Mons — Hopelessness of the Prince’s scheme to obtain battle from Alva— Romero’s 
encamisada — Narrow escape of the Prince— Mutiny and dissolution of his army— His 
return to Holland — His stoadfastness-v-Deeperate position of Count Louis in Mons— 
Sentiments of Alva— Capitulation of Mons— Courteous reception of Count Louis by the 
Spanish generals— Hyjjocrisy of these demonstrations— Nature of the Mons capitulation 
—Horrible violation of Its terms— Noircarmes at Mons — Establishment or a Blood 
Council In the city— Wholesale executions— Cruelty and cupidity of Noipcsmea— Lato 
discovery of the archives of these crimes— Return of the revolted cities of Brabant 
and Flanders to obedience— Sack of Mechlin by tlie Spaniards — Details of that event. 


The example thus set hy Brill and 
Flushing was rapidly followed. The 
first half of the year 1572 was dish 
tinguished by a series of triumphs 
rendered still more remarkable by the 
reverses which followed at its close. 
Of a sudden, almost as it were by 
accident, a small but important sea- 
port, the object for which the Prince 
had so long been hoping, was secured. 
Instantly ^terward, huf the island of 
Wiilcherefi renounced the yoke of 
Alva. J^ext, Enkhuizen, the key to 
the Zuyder ^e, the principal arsenal, 
and one of the first commercial cities { 


I in the Netherlands, rose against the 
I Spanish Admiral, and hung out the 
banner of Orange on its ramparts.^ 
The revolution effected here was purely 
the work of the people — of the 
mariners and burgherS' of the city.* 
Moreover, the magistracy waa set 
and the government of ^ Alva repu- 
diated without shedding one drop 
of blood, Without ^ si^lc wrong to 
person or property#* By-ithe’ 
spontaneous movement, nearly • all the 
important cities of Hollaiid ciiid* Zea- 
land raised the itMidard; of him in 
whom they recognised their deliverer* 


LBorTl.g71. 
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Th«i«^olufcifiii WM acoompliUlied under 
nearly similar circumstances every- 
where. With one fierce bound of 
enthusiasm the nation shook off its 
chain. Oudewater, Dort, Harlem, 
Leyden, Gorcum, Loewenstein, Gouda, 
Medenblik, Horn, Alkmaar, Edam, 
l^nnikendam, Purmerende, as well as 
flushing, Veer, and Enkhuizen, all 
ranged themselves under the govern- 
ment of Orange, as lawful stadholder 
for the Kin^.i 

Nor was it in Holland and Zealand 
alone that the beacon fires of freedom 
were lighted. City after city in Qel- 
derland, Overyssel, and the See of 
Utrecht; all the important towns of 
Friesland, some sooner, some later, 
some without a struggle, some after a 
short siege, some with resistance by 
the functionaries of government, some 
by amicable compromise, accepted the 
garrisons of the Prince, and formally 
recognised his authority.* Out of the 
ehaos which a long and preternatural 
tyranny had produced, the first strug- 
gling elements of a new and a better 
world began to appear. It were super- 
fluous to narrate the details which 
marked the sudden restoration of 
liberty in these various groups of 
cities. Traits of generosity marked 
the change of government in some, 
circumstances of ferocity disfigured 
the revolution in others. The island 
cf Walcheren, equally divided as it 
waa between the two parties, was the 
scene of much truculent and diabolical 
warfare^ It is difficult to say whether 
the mutual hatred of race or the ani- 
mosity of religious difference proved 
the deadlier venom. The: combats 
were perpetual and sanguinary, the 
prisoners on both sides instantly exe- 
cuted* ' On more than one occasion, 
men were seen assisting to hang with 
their qwEThands aud in cold blood 
their own brothers, who had been 
taken prisoners in the enemy’s ranks.^ 

V When the captives were too many to 
be hanged, they were tied back to 
back, two and two, and thus hurled 

. f £ior,.Hcofd,/ubi «up. keterec, 09, et 
•eq. Wa»Bnaer,.Ti. 8&3-3ro. . j 
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into the sea.* The islanders found a 
fierce pleasure in these acts of cruelty. 
A Spaniard had ceased to be human 
in their eyes. On one occasion, a 
surgeon at Veer cut the heart from a 
Spanish prisoner, nailed it on a vessera 
prow, and invited the townsmen to 
come and fasten thf ir teeth in it, 
which many did with savage satisfac- 
tion.® 

In other parts of the country the 
revolution was, on the whole, accom- 
plished with comparative calmness. 
Even traits of generosity were not 
uncommon. The burgomaster of 
Gonda, long the supple slave of Alva 
and the Blood Council, fled for his life 
as the revolt broke forth in that city. 
He took refuge in the house of a cer- 
tain widow, and begged for a place of 
concealment. The widow led him to 
a secret closet which served as a pan- 
try. “ Shall I be secure there ? ” 
asked the fugitive functionary. 
yes, sir Burgomaster,’' replied the 
widow, ’twas in that very place that 
my husband lay concealed when you, 
accompanied by the officers of justice, 
were searching the house, that you 
might bring him to the scaffold for 
his religion. Enter the pantry, your 
worship ; I will be responsible for your 
safety.”® Thus faithfully did the 
humble widow of a hunted and mur- 
dered Calvinist protect the life of the 
magistrate who had brought desolation 
to her hearth. 

Not all the conquests thus rapidly 
achieved in the cause of liberty were 
destined to endure, nor were any to 
be retained without a struggle. The 
little northern cluster of republics 
which had now restored its honour to 
the ancient Batavian name was des- 
tined, however, for a long and vigour- 
ous life. From that bleak isthmus 
the light of freedom was tp sti^eam 
through many years upop struggling 
humanity in Europe ; a guiding pharos 
aoroBS a stormy sea'; and Harleni, 
Leyden, Alkmaar-^names hallowed by 
deeds of heroism such as have not 

« Hoofd, vi. 227. » 
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ofUn ilAutamt^d human annalt, still 
breathe as trumpet-tongued and per- 
petual a defiance to despotism as Ma- 
rathon, Thermopylse, or Salamis. 

A new b^d of magistrates had 
been chosen in all the redeemed cities, 
by popular election. They were re- 
quired to take an oath of fidelity to 
the King of Sjpain, and to the Prince 
of Orange as his siadholder; to pro- 
mise resistanoe to the Duke of Alva, 
the tenth penny, and the inquisition ; 

to support every man’s freedom and 
the welfare of the country ; to protect 
widows, orphans, and miserable per- 
sons, and to maintain justice and 
truth.” ^ 

Diedrich Sonoy arrived on the 2d 
June at Knkhuizen. He was provided 
by the Prince with a commission, 
appointing him Lieutenant-Governor 
of North Holland or Waterland. * 
Thus, to combat the authority of 
Alva was set up the authority of the 
King. The sWhoIderate over Hol- 
land and iSealand, to which the Prince 
had been appointed in 1559, he now 
rcassumed. Upon this fiction reposed 
the whole provisional polity of the 
revolted Netherlands. The govern- 
ment, as it gradually unfolded itself, 
from this epoch forward until the 
declaration of independence and the 
absolute renunciation of the Spanish 
sovereign power, will be sketch^ in a 
future chapter. The people at first 
claimed not an iota more of freedom 
than w.'ua secured by Philip's corona- 1 
tion oath. There was no pretence I 
that Philip was not sovereign, but 
there a pretence and a determi- 
nation to worship God according to 
oonscienqie, and to reclaim the ancient 
nolitical ''liberties” of the land. So 
long as Alva reigned, the Blood Coun- 
cil, the inquisition, and martial law, 
were the only codes or courts, and 
CTCtj charter slept* To recover ibis 
practical liberty and Uieee historical 
rights, and to shake from their shoul- 
ArvAa most sanguinary government, 
the Znya>urpo 0 e of Wilhamand of the 
apd one 876. HoofiL vi. m, m 

300 301, 
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people. No revolutiooaip,)ists^^ 


^ vrrittesHsrilts^ givpski>y 
th».#ruicc Lie«i^i,%ioy’ 
to "see-’that the^-^ord of God 
was preached, without, however, tuf- 
fering a,wg hindrance to the Roman 
Chwrch in the exercise of Us religion , ; 
to restore fugitives and the banished 
for conscience sake, and to require of 
all magistrates and officers of guilds 
and brotherhoods an oath of fidelity.” 
The .Prince likewise prescribed the 
form of that oath, repeating therein, 
to his eternal honour, the same strict 
prohibition of intolerance. " Like- 
wise,” said the formula, “ shall those 
of ‘ the religion ’ offer no let or bin 
drance to the Roman Churches.” * 

The Prince was still in Germany, 
engaged in raising troops and provid- 
ing funds. He directed, however, the 
affairs of the insurgent provinces in 
their minutest details, by virtue of 
the dictatorehip inevitably forced upon 
him both by circumstances and by 
the people. In the meantime, Louis 
of Nassau, the Bayard® of the Nether- 
lands, performed a most unexpected 
and bi^ant exploit. He had been 
long in France, negotiating with the 
leaders of the Huguenots, and, more 
secretly, with the court. He was 8U]> 
posed by all the world to be still m 
that kingdom, when the startling in- 
telligence arrived that he had sur- 
prise and captured the important 
city of Mens.® This town, the capital 
of Hainault, situate in a fertile, undu- 
lating, and beautiful country, pro- 
teote by lofty walls, a triple moat, 
and a strong citadel, was one of the 
most fiourisl^g and elegant places in 
the Netherlands. It was, moreover, . 
from its vicinity to the frontiers of 
France, a most important acquisition 
to the insurgent party. The. capture 
was thus accomplish^. A native of 
Hons, one Antony Oliver, a geographi- 
oal painter, had inrinuated bimeelf mto 
the confidence of Alva, for whom he 
had prepared at different times some 


* Ibid., vi. 870. 
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rentsurlcftbly welboxecuted maps of the 
•ountry, Havujg occasion to visit 
Prance, he was employed by the Duke 
to keep a watch upon the movements 
of Louis of Nassau, and to make a re- 
port as to the progress of his intrigues 
with the court of France. The painter, 
however, was only a spy in disguise, 
being in reality devoted to the cause of 
freedom, and a correspondent of Orange 
and his family. His communications 
with Louis, in Paris, had therefore a 
far diflFerent result from the one anti- 
cipated by Alva. A large number of 
a^erents within the city of Mons had 
already been secured, and a plan was 
now arranged between Count Louis, 
Qenlis, De la None, and other distin- 
guished Huguenot chiefs, to bo carried 
out with the assistance of the brave 
and energetic artist.^ 

On the 23d of May, Oliver appeared 
at the gates of Mons, accompanied by 
three waggons, ostensibly containing 
merchandise, but in reality laden with 
arquebusses. These were secretly dis- 
tributed among his confederates in the 
city. In the course of the day, Count 
Louis arrived in the neighbourhood, 
accompanied by five hundred horse- 
men, and a thousand foot soldiers. 
This force he stationed in close con- 
qialment within the thick forests be- 
tween Maubeuge and Mons. Towards 
evening he sent twelve of thejnost 
trusty and daring of his fiollowers, dis- 
guised as wine merchants, into the 
city. These individuals proceeded 
boldly to a public house, ordered their 
■Upper, and while conversing with the 
landloi^, carelessly inquired at what 
hour next morning the city gates would 
be opened. They were informed that 
the usual hour was four in the morn- 
ing, but that a trifling present to the 
porter wo^ ensure admission, if they 
desired 'it, at an earlier hour, They 
explained their inquiries by a state- 
ment that they had some casks of 
wine which they wished to introduce 
into the city before sunrisO. Having 
obtained all the information which 

» BeativodUo, lib. vt. 100. Moofd. vl. tef. 
Mendosa» Hb. v. ISO. Tan Moteren, iv. 71. 

» Bor, vi 877, 
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they needed, they soon afterwards 
left the tavern. The next day they 
presented themselves very early at the 
gate, which the porter, on promise ot 
a handsome “ drink-penny,” agreed to 
unlock. No sooner were the bolts 
withdrawn, however, than he was 
struck dead, while about fifty dra- 
goons rode through the gate.^ The 
Count and his followers now galloped 
over the city in the morning twilight, 
shouting, France ! liberty ! the town 
is ours ! ” “ The Prince is coming ! ” 
" Down with the tenth penny ; down 
with the murderous Alva ! ” So soon 
as a burgher shewed his wondering 
face at the window, they shot at him 
with their carbines. They made as 
much noise, and conducted themselves 
as boldly as if they had been at least a 
thousand strong. 

Meantime, however, the streets re. 
mained empty; not one of their secret 
confederates shewing himself. Fifty 
men could surprise, but were too few 
to keep possession of the city. The 
Count began to suspect a trap. As 
daylight approached, the alarm spread ; 
the position of the little band was 
critical. In his impetuosity, Ijouis 
had far outstripped his army, but they 
hod been directed to follow hard upon 
his footsteps, and he was astonished 
that their arrival was so long delayed. 
The suspense becoming iutoIerabl< 3 , 
he rode out of the city in quest of his 
adherents, and found them wandering 
in the woods, where they had com- 
pletely lost their way. Ordering each 
horseman to take a foot soldier on the 
crupper behind him, he led them 
rapidly back to Mons. On the way 
they were encountered by La Noue, 
*^with the iron arm,”* and Genlis, 
who, meantime, had made an \msuc- 
cessful attack to recover Valenciennes, 
which within a few hours had been 
won and lost again. As they reached 
the gates of Mons, they found them- 
selves within a hair’s breadth of being 
too latd ; their adherents had not come 
forth ; the citizens had been aroused ; 

• He had beon severely wounded in IS70. 
His arm had been amputated, but *Mo boiis 
ouvriere lut flreut un bras de fer, doitt il a 
port! d^uia teiioi&.'’««Viede OelaNoue, 03. 
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Ute gates were all last but one — and 
there the porter was quairelluig with 
a French soldier about axi arquebuas. 
The drawbridge across the moat was 
at the moment rising; the last en- 
trance was closing, when Guitoy de 
Chaumont, a French officer, mounted 
on a light Spanish barb, sprang upon 
the bridge as it rose. His weight 
caused it to sink again, the gate was 
forced, and Louis with all his men 
, rode triumphantly into the town.^ 

The citizens were forthwith assem- 
bled by sound of bell in the market- 
place. The clergy, the magistracy, 
the general council were all presdll^ 
Oenlis made the first speech, in whi^ 
he disclaimed all intention of makiilg 
conquests in the interest of • France. 
This pledge having been given, Louis 
of Nassau next addressed the assembly : 

The magistrates,” said he, "have not 
luidersto^ my intentions. I protest 
that I am no rebel to the King; 1 I 
prove it by asking no new oaths from | 
any man. Kemain bound by your old 
oaths of allegiance ; let the magistrates 
continue to exercise their functions — 
to administer justice. I imagine that 
no person will suspect a brother of the 
Prince of Orange capable of any design 
against the liberties of the country. 

to the Catholic religion, I take it 
under my very particular protection. 
You will ask why I am in Mons at the 
Lead of an armed force: are any of 
you ignorant of Alva’s cruelties ? The 
overthrow of this tyrant is as much 
the interest of the King as Of the 
people, therefore there is nothing in 
my present conduct inconsistent with 
fidelity to his Majesty. Against Alva 
alone I have taken up arms; *tis to 
protect you against his fuiy that ! 
am here. It is to prevent the oon- 
tinuanoe of a general rebellion that I 
make war upon L|2B« The only propo- 
BitioB which I h!^e to mak* to you k 
this-~l demand that you declare Alva 

1 Da Thou, vi 490. Mandosa^ • v*< 121. 
Dewez Hist, O&i. da la Belg., r. 413-410. 
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de Toledo a traitor to the ^hg; the 
executioner of the people, an enemy to 
the country, unworthy of the govern- 
ment, and hereby deprived of his au- 
thority.”* 

The magistracy did not dare to ac- 
cept so bold a proposition ; the general 
council composing the more popular 
branch of the municipal government, 
were comparatively inclined to favour 
Nassau, and many of its members voted 
for the downfal of the tyrant. Never 
theless the demands of Count Louis were 
rejected. His position became cri' 
tieal. Tha oivio auth^^iw refused to 
pay for his troopj|>^^i^H|^,i mortover, 
too few in 

able siege.' Tii|^pli^ji(tojPm'^iti 
tons was not 
by the authority of the 
many rich proprietors of 
cloth and silk manufactories, for which 
Mons was famous, raised and armed 
companies at their own expense ; many 
volunteer troops were also speedily or- 
ganised and drilled, and the fortifica- 
tions were put in order. No attern})! 
was made to force the reformed religion 
upon the inhabitants, and even Catiio- 
lics who were discovered in secret corres- 
pondence with the enemy were treated 
with such extreme gentleness by Nils* 
sau as to bring upon him severe ise- 
proaches from many of his own party.* 

A,lal*g0 collection of ecclesiastical 
plate, jewellery, money, 'and other 
valuables, which bad been sent to tha 
city for safe keeping from the churches 
and convents of the provinces, was 
seized, and thus, with Uttle bloo^hcd 
and no violence, was the important 
city secured for the insurgents.^ Three 
days afterwards, two thousand infantry, 
<^efly French, arrived in the place.* 
In the early part of the followisi; 
month Louis was still further strength* 
ened by the arrival of ifirtodl^ htth- 
dred foot and twelve huhdred hare^ 
men, under command of Coulit Mont- 

!'■ ' ; i , 1^ 

do Mons ; dtolarations des eehovln#, 
fto.”— Compare v. 8fT, Hoofet vi. 238. 
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tjhe celebrated oflB.<jer,^ wh.pse 
Bpear at the tournamept had proved 
fatal to Henry the Second. Thus the 
Duke of Alva suddenly found himself 
exposed to a tempest of revolution. 
One thunderbolt after another seemed 
descending around him in breathless 
Bucceesion. Brill and Flushing had 
been already lost ; Middelburg was so 
closely invested that its fall seemed 
imminent, and with it would go the 
whole island of AValcheren, the key to 
aU the Netherlands. In one morning* 
he had heard of the revolt of Enkhuizen 
and of the whole Wateiiand; tw'o 
hours lid^r came the nows of the 
Valenciennes rebellion, and next day 
the astonishing capture of Mens. One 
.disaster followed hard upon another. 

g C«juld have sworn that the detested 
lis of Nassau, who had dealt this 
and most fatal stroke, was at that 
moment in Paris, safely watched by 
government emissaries; and now he 
had, as it were, suddenly stained out 
of the earth, to deprive him of this 
impoi-tant city, and to lay bare the 
whole frontier to the treacherous at- 
tacks of faithless France. He refused 
to believe the intelligence when it was 
first announced to him, and swore that 
he had certain information that Count 
Louis had been seen playing in the 
tSnnis court at Paris, withiu so short a 
period as to make his presence in Hai- 
nault at that moment impossible. 
Forced, at last, to admit the truth of 
the disastrous new's, he dashed his hat 
upon the ground in a fury, uttering 
imprecations upon the Queen Dowager 
of j^rance, to whose perfidious intrigues 
he ascribed the success of the enter- 
prise, and pledging himself to send her 
^^ijiish thistles enough in return for 
tp Florentine lilies, which she had 
tpus bestowed upon 
In the uridst of the perplexities thus 
imekenu^ SJ'oupd him, the Duke pre- 
served hia courage, ilE not hia temper. 
Blinded, for a brief season, by the 
rapid attacks made upon him, ho had 
beeh uncertain whither to direct his 

» Bpr, iri. S78. 

* M^dosa. V, IW; vi. lai. 

BS; m ^ 888, , 

Keterea, 


vengeance. Thu last blow in so vital 
a quarter determined him at once. Ho 
forthwith despatched Don Frederic to 
undertake the siege of Mons, and ear- 
nestly set about raising largo reinforce- 
ments to his army. Don Frederic 
took possession, without much opposi- 
tion, of the Bethlehem cloister in the 
immediate vicinity of the city, and 
with four thousand troops began the 
investment in due fonn.^ 

Alva had, for a long time, been most 
impatient to retire from the provinces. 
Even he was capable of human emo- 
tions. Through the sevenfold panoply 
of hia pride he had been pierced by the 
sharpness of a nation’s curse. He was 
wearied with the unceasing execrations 
which assailed his ears. The hatred 
which the people bear me,’* said he, in a 
letter to Philip, because of the chas- 
tisement which it has been necessary 
for me to inflict, although with all the 
moderation in the world, make all my 
efforts vain. A successor will meet 
more sympathy and prove more use- 
ful.”® On the 10th Junej the. Duke 
of Medina Coeli, with a fleet of more 
than forty sail, arrived off Blankenburg, 
intending to enter the Scheld.® Julian 
Eomero, with two thousand Spaniards, 
was also on board the fleet. Nothing, 
of course, was known to the new 
comers of the altered condition of 
affairs in the Netherlands, nor of the 
unwelcome reception which they were 
like to meet in Flushing. A few of 
the lighter craft having been taken by 
the patriot cruisers, the alarm was 
spread through all the fleet. Medina 
Cceli, with a few transports, was ena- 
bled to effect his escape to Sluys, 
whence he hastened to Brussels in a 
much less ceremonious manner than he 
had originally contemplated. Twelve 
Biscayan ships stood out to sea, des- 
cried a large Lisbon fleet, by a singuior 
coincidence, suddenly heaving in .sight, 
changed their course again, and with 
a favouring breeze bore boldly up the 
Hond, passed Flushing in spite of a 
severe cannonade from. th^. forts, ai4 

* Bor, Ti- 884, Metersu, !▼, 71, 7Sk< .j! 
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«v«ntC£Uy made good their ehtranee 
into Rammehens, whence the soldiery, 
about one-half of whom had thus been 
saved, were transferred at a very criti- 
cal moment to Middelburg.^ 

The great Lisbon fleet followed % 
the wake of the Biscayans, with 
Inferior success. Totally ignoraiflSfe 
the revolution which had occurt^j^fe 
the Isle of Walcheren, it obeyei^K 
summons of the rebel fort to 
anchor, and, with the exceplt^ of 
three or four, the vessels were all taken. 
It was the richest booty which the in- 
surgents had yet acquired by sea or 
land. The fleet was laden with spices, 
money, jewellery, and the richest mer- 
chandise. Five hundred thousand 
cro^vns of gold were taken ; and it was 
calculated that the plunder altogether 
would suffice to maintain the war for 
two years at least. One thousand 
S{»ani^ soldiers, and a good amount 
of ammunition, were also captured. 
The unexpected condition of affairs 
made a pause natural, and almost ne- 
cessary, before the government could 
be decorously transferred. Medina 
Cceli, with Spanish grandiloquence, 
avowed his willingness to serve as a 
soldier under a general whom he so 
much venerated ; while Alva ordwed 
that, in all respects, the same outward 
marks of respect should be paid to his 
appointed successor as to himself. Be- 
neath all this external ceremony, how- 
ever, much mutual malice was con- 
cealed.® 

Meantime, the Duke, who was lite- 
rally “without a single real,’** was 
forced at last to smother his pride in 
the matter of the tenth penny. On 
the 24th June, he summonra the 
estates of Holland to assemble on the 
15th of the ensuing month. In the 
missive issued for this purpose, he for- 
mally agreed to abolish the whole tax, 
on conation that the estates •general 

'iLn : 
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of the Netherlands would fiimish him 
with a yearlv supply of two millions 
of florins. Almost at the same mo- 
ment the King had dismiasod the de- 
puties of the estates Madrid, 

with the public assui'^llM^iM^ tax 
was to be suspende^^n^li private in- 
rimation that it abolished in 

terms, only in oidujppJave the dignity 
of the Duke.* 

These healin» measures came en- 
tirely too late. TOe estates of HbPaud 
met, indeed, on the appointed of 
July, but they assembled not m obe- 
dience to AlS^ but in consequence of 
a summons William of Oraiige.® 
They met, too, not at the Hague, but 
at Dort, to take formal measures for 
renouncing the authority of the Duke.® 
The first congress of the Netherland 
commonwealth still professed loyalty 
I to the Crown, but was determined to 
; accept the policy of Orange without a 
question. 

The Prince had again assembled an 
army in Germany, consisting of fifteen 
thousand foot and seven thousand 
horse, besides a number of Nether- 
landers, mostly Walloons, amounting 
to nearly three thousand more.^ Be- 
fore taking the field, however, it was 
necessary that he should guarantee at 
least three months* pay to his troops. 
This he could no longer do, except by 
giving bonds, endorsed by certain 
cities of Holland as his securities.® 
He had, accordingly, addressed letters 
in his own name to all the princ^i 
cities, fervently adjuring them to^e- 
member, at last, what was due to 
to the fatherland, and to their own 
character, “ Let not a sum of gold/' 
said he in one of these letters, “ be so 
dear to you, that for its sake you will 
sacrifice your lives, your wives, your 
children, and all yojir descendants, to 
the latei^ generations; tBeCt you will 
bring lin and sham© upofi yourselves, 


un real oomo el Duquo lo ostara en esta 
eaaou." 
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destruction upon us who have so 
heartily striven to assist you. Think 
what scorn you will incur from foreign 
nations, what a crime you will commit 
against the Lord God, what a bloody 
yoke ye will impose forever upon your- 
selves and your children, if you now 
seek for subterfuges — if you now pre- 
vent us from taking tlie field with the 
troops which we have enlisted. On the 
other hand, what inexpressible benefits 
jmu will confer on your country, if you 
npw help us to rescue that fatherland 
frhm the power of Spanish vultures 
and wolves.”^ 

This and similar missives, circulated 
throughout the province of Holland, 
produced a deep impression. In ac- 
cordance with his suggestions, the 
deputies from the nobility and from 
twelve cities of that province assembled 
on the 16th July, at Dort. Strictly 
speaking, the estates or government of 
Holland, the body which represented 
the whole people, consisted of the 
nobles and six groat cities. On this 
occasion, however, Amsterdam being 
still in the power of the King, could 
send no deputies, while, on the other 
hand, all the small towns were invited 
to send up their representatives to 
the Congress. Eight accepted the 
proposal ; the rest declined to appoint 
delegates, partly from motives of 
economy, partly from timidity.® 

These estates were the legitimate 
representatives of the people, but they 
had no legislative powers.^ The peo- 
ple had never pretended to sovereign- 
ty, nor did they claim it now. The 
source from which the government of 
the Netherlands was supposed to pro- 
ceed was still the Divine mandate, 
flven now the estates silently con- 
ceded, as they had ever done, the 
supreme legislative and executive 
functiops^to the land’s master.^ Upon 
Philip of Spain, as representative of 
Count Dirk the First of Holland, had 


descended, through many tortuous 
channels, the Divine effluence origin* 
ally supplied by Charles the Simple of 
France. That supernatural power was 
not contested, but it was now ingen.^ 
ously turned against the sovereign. 
The King’s authority was invoked 
against himself in the person of the 
Prince of Orange, to whom, thirteen 
years before, a portion of that Divine 
right had been delegated. The estates 
of Holland met at Dort on the 15th 
July, as representatives of the people, 
but they were summoned by Orange, 
royally commissioned in 1559 as stad- 
holder, and therefore the supreme 
legislative and executive officer of cer- 
tain provinces. This was the theory 
of .the provisional government.® The 
Prince represented the royal authority, 
the nobles represented both them- 
selves and the people of the open coun- 
try, while the twelve cities represented 
the whole body of burghers. T ogether, 
they were supposed to embody all 
authority, both Divine and human, 
which a congress could exercise. Thus 
the whole movement was directed 
against Alva and against Count Bossu, 
appointed stadholder by Alva in the 
place of Orange.® Philip’s name was 
destined to figure for a long time,^ at 
the head of documents by which 
monies were raised, troops levied, and 
taxes collected, all to be used in deadly 
war against himself. 

The estates w'ere convened on the 
15th July, when Paul Buys, pension- 
ary of Leyden, the tried and confi- 
dential friend of Orange, was elected 
Advocate of Holland.^ The conven- 
tion was then adjourned till the 18th, 
when Saint Aldegonde matle his ap- 
pearance, with full powers to act pro- 
visionally in behalf of his Highness.® 
The distinguished plenipotentiary 
delivered before the congress a long 
and very effective harangue. He re- 
called the sacrifices and eflTorts of the 


1 This remarkable letter is published in 
Kliiit, Hist, dor Hollandache Staatsi-egering, 
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Prince during previous ^esw.' He that with they served their de- 
adverted to the disastrous campaign stroyerl It was resolved that the 
of 1568, in which the Prince had requisite amount should he at once 
appeared full of high hope, at the raised, partly from the regular im- 
head of a gallant army, but had been posts and current requests,” partly 
obliged, after a short period, to re- by loans from the rich, from the 
tire, because not a city had opened its clergy, from the guilds and brother- 
gates nor a Netherlander lifted hia hoods, partly from superfluous church 
finger in the cause. Nevertheless, he ornaments and other costly luxuries, 
had not lost courage nor closed his It was directed that subscriptions 
heart; and now that, through the 
blessing of God, the eyes of men had 
been opened, and so many cities had 
declared against the tyrant, the Prince 
had found himself exposed to a bitter 
straggle. .Although hia own fortunes 
had been ruined in the cause, he had 
been unable to resist the daily flood 
of petitions which called upon him*to 
come forward once more. He had 
again importuned his relations and' 
powerful friends ; he had at last set oh^ 
foot a new and well-appointed armj. 

The day of payment had arriy^ The estjites, furthermore, by unani- 
Over bis own head impended p^e- mous resolution, declared that they 
tual shame, over the fatherland per- recognised the Prince as the King’s 
petual woe, if the congress Should lawful 8t^^holder over Holland, Zea* 
now refuse the necessary inppljes. land, Friesland, and Utrecht, and thai 
“Arouse ye, then,” cried this orator, they would use their influence with 
with fervour, “awaken your, own zeal the other provinces to procure hia 
and that of your sister cities. Seize appointment as Protector of all the 
Opportunity by the locks, who never Netherlands during the King’s ab- 
appeared fairer than she does to-day.”^ sence.® His Highness ■was requested 
The impassioned eloquence of St to appoint an Admiral, on whom, with 
Aldegonde produced a profound im- certain deputies from the Water-cities, 
pression. The men who had obsti- the conduct of the maritime war should 
nately refused the demands of Alva devolve. Tim conduct of the military 
now unanimously resolved to pour operations by land was to be directed 
fofth their gold and their blood at the by Dort, Leyden, and Enkhuizen, in 
call of Orange. “Truly," wrote the conjunction with the Count de h 
Duke, a little later, “ it almost drives Marck. A pledge was likewise ex- 
me mad to see the difficulty with changed between the estates and the 
which your Majesty% supplies are fur- plenipotentiary, that neither party 
nished, and the liberality with which should enter into any treaty With ilio 
the people place their urea and for- King; except by full consent and co- 
tunes at the disposal of this rebeL''* operation of the other. With regafd 
It sOemed strange to the loyal gov or* to roligion, it was flrmly este>bli8hcd, 
nor that men should support their that the public exjerciaes of piyinewor- 

liberator with greater alamty than ship should be permitted noi' only to 

» Bor, Ti. 888, feoofd, vll 849, 850., Wage- 
Uaor, Ti. 878-880. 

« “ T<tnt» flasrabant odio dotoinattos,” says 
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should be immediately opened through- 
out the land, that gold and silver plate, 
furniture, jewellery, and other 
sive articles should be recSyed^"% 
voluQtw contributions, fort 
vento^wigMd receipts 
by the Wiaglstrates of^^&T'^y, ahd 
tlu$' ‘npon these mobey ’®uld be 
raised, either by loan or sdle.^ An en- 
thusiastic and liberal spirit prevailed. 
All seemed deteitoined, rather than 
pay the tenth to Alva, to pay the 
whole to the Brince> 
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the Reformed Church, hut to the Ro- 
man Catholic— the clergy of both be- 
ing protected from all molestatiom' 

After these proceedings, Count do 
la March made his appearance before 
the assembly. His commission from 
Orange was read to the deputies, and 
by them ratified.* The Prince, in 
that document, authorised “ his dear 
cousin '* to enlist troops, to accept t^e 
fealty of cities, to furnish them with gar- 
risons, to re-establish all the local laws, 
municipal rights, and ancient privileges 
which had been suppressed. He was 
to maintain freedom of religion, under 
penalty of death to those who infringed 
it; he was to restore all confiscated 
property ; he was, with advice of his 
council, to continue in office such city 
mli^Btrates as were favourable, and 
to 'remove those adverse to the cause.* 

The Prince was, in reality, clothed 
with dictatorial and even regal powers. 
This authority had been forced upon 
him by the prayers of the people, but 
he manifested no eagerness as he partly 
accepted the onerous station. Ho was 
provisionally the depositary of the 
whole sovereignty of the northern pro- 
vinces, but he cared much less for 
theories of government than for ways 
and means. It was his object to re- 
lease the country from the tyrant who, 
five years long, had been burning and 
butchering the people. It was his de- 
termination to drive out the foreign 
soldiery. To do this, he must meet 
his enemy in the field. So little was 
he disposed to strengthen his own in- 
dividiiil pow6r, that he voluntarily 
imposed limits on himself, by an act, 
Bupplem^htal to the proceedings of the 
Congress of Dort. In this important 
ordinance made by the Pi'pce of 
Orange, as a provisional form of go- 
vernment,'* hb. publicly announced 
"tliathb tooidd diand ordain nothing 
dxce^t 6y the advice of the estates, by 

i^aeon that they were beat acquainted 

»J3or,vi.m . 
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with the circumstances and the hu- 
mours of the inhabitants.” He di- 
rected the estates to appoint receivers 
for all public taxes, and ordained that 
all military officers should make oath 
of fidelity to him, as stadholder, and to 
the estates of Holland, to be true and 
obedient, in order to liberate the land 
from the Albanian and Spanish tyranny, 
for the service of his royal Majesty as 
Count of Holland. The provisional 
constitution, thus made by a sovereign 
prince and actual dictator, was cer- 
tainly as disinterested as it was saga- 
cious. 

Meanwhile the war had opened 
vigorously in Hainault. Louis of 
Nassau had no sooner found liimseli 
in p^ossession of Mons than he had de- 
spatched Genlis to France, for those 
reinforcements which had been pro- 
mised by royal lips.^ On the other 
hand, Don Frederic held the city 
closely beleaguered ; sharp combats be- 
fore the walls were of almost daily oc- 
currence, but it was obvious that 
Louis would bo unable to maintain 
the position into which he had so 
chivalrously thrown himself unless he 
should soon receive important succour. 
The necessary reinforcements wore 
soon upon the way. Genlis had made 
good speed with his levy, and it was 
soon announced that he was advancing 
into Hainault, with a force of Hugue- 
nots, whose numbers report magnified 
to ten thousand veterans.® Louis de- 
spatched an earnest message to his 
confederate to use extreme caution in 
his approach. Above all things, be 
urged him, before attempting to throw 
reinforcements into the city, to effect 
a junction with the Prince of Orange, 
who had already crossed the Rhino 
with his new army.^ 

Genlis, full of overweening confi- 
dence, and desirous of acquiring singly 
the whole .glory of relieving the city, 
disregarded this advice,^ His rashness 
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proved his ruin, and the temporary 
prostration of the cause of freedom. 
Poehing rapidly forward across the 
French frontier, he arrived, towards 
the middle of July, within two leagues 
of Mona. The Spaniards were aware 
of his approach, and well prepared to 
frustrate his project. On the 19th, ho 
found liimself upon a circular plain of 
about a league’s extent, sun’ounded 
with coppices and forests, and dotted 
with farm-houses and kitchen gardens.^ 
Here he paused to send out a recon- 
noitring party. The little detachment 
was, however, soon driven in, with the 
information that Don Frederic of To- 
ledo, with ten thousand men, was com- 
ing instantly upon them. The Spanish 
force, in reality, numbered four thou- 
sand infantry and fifteen hundred ca- 
valry; but three thousand half -armed 
boors had been engaged by Don Frederic, 
to swell his apparent force.* The de- 
monstration produced its effect, and no 
sooner had the first panic of the intel- 
ligence been spread, than Noircarmes 
came charging upon them at the head 
of his cavalry. The infantry arrived 
directly afterwards, and the Huguenots 
were routed almost as soon as seen. It 
was a meeting rather than a battle.* 
The slaughter of the French was very 
great, while but an insignificant num- 
ber of the Spaniards fell. Chiappin 
Vitelh was the hero of the day. It 
was to his masterly arrangements be- 
fore the combat, and to his animated 
exertions upon the field, that the vic- 
tory was owing. Having been severely 
wounded in the thigh but a few days 
previously, he caused himself to be cw- 
ried upon a litter* in a recumbent po 
sition in front of hU troops, and was 
everywhere seen, encouraging their ex- 
ertions and exposing himself, crippled 
as he ^e whole brunt of the 

battlet. him the victoiy nearly 

proved li^fcal; to Don F.r^eric it 
brought imcareased renown. Vitelli's 
exertions, in his precarious condition, 

brought on severe mflammation^ under 


which he nearly succumbed^ whUe the 
son of Alva reaped extensive fame from 
the total overthrow of the veteran 
Huguenots, due rather to his lieu- 
tenant and to Julian Romero.* 

The number of dead left by the 
French upon the plain amounted to 
at least twelve hundred, but a much 
larger number was butchered in detail 
by the peasantry, among whom they 
attempted to take refuge, and who hail 
not yet forgotten the barbarities inflict- 
ed by their countrymen in the previous 
war.® Many oifficers were taken prison- 
ers, among whom was the Comixumder- 
in-chief, Genlis. That unfortuntkt© gen- 
tleman was destined to atonie^lor Jiis 
rashness and obstinacy wif^h'^lilAs life. 
He was carried to the castle of Ant- 
werp, where, sixteen months afterwards, 
he was secsretly strangled by command 
of Alva, who caused the report to be 
circulated that he had died a natural 
death.^ About one hundred foot sol- 
diers succeeded in making their en- 
trance into Mons,® and this was all the 
succour which Count Louis was de- 
stined to receive from France, upon 
which country he had built such lofty 
and such reasonable hopes. 

While this unfortunate event was 
occurring, the Prince had already put 
his army in motion. On the 7th of 
J uly he had crossed the Rhine at Duis- 
burg, with fourteen thousand foot, 
seven thousand horse, enlisted in Ger- 
many, besides a force of three thousand 
Walloons,® On the 23d of July, ho 
took the city of Roermond, after a 
sharp cannonade,, at which place his 
troopi already began to disgrace tho 
honourable cause in which they were 
engaged, by imitating the cruelties and 
barbwities of their, antagonists. The 
persons and property of the burghers 
wore, with a very few exceptiops, re- 
spected; but many priests monks 
were put to death by the spldieiyjjinder 
circumstances of great harbari^.^ The 
Prince, incensed at such conduct, but 
being unable to exercise very 
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authority over troops whose wages he 
was not yet able to pay in full, issued 
a proclamation, denouncing such ex- 
cesses, and commanding his followers, 
upon pain of death, to respect the 
rights of all individuals, whether Papist 
or Protestant, and to protect religious 
exercises both in Catholic and Reformed 
churches.^ 

It was hardly to bo expected that 
the troops enlisted by the Prince in 
the same great magazine of hireling 
soldiers, Germany, from whence the 
Duke also derived his annual supplies, 
would be likely to differ very much in 
their propensities from those enrolled 
under Spanish banners ; yet there was 
a vast contrast between the cliaractera 
of the two commanders. One leader 
inculcated the practice of robbery, 
rape, and murder, as a duty, and issued 
distinct orders to butcher “ every 
mother’s son ” in the cities which he 
captured; the other restrained every 
excess to the utmost of his ability, 
protecting not only life and property, 
but even the ancient religion. 

The Emperor Maximilian had again 
issued his injunctions against the mili- 
tary operations of Orange. Bound to 
the monarch of Spain by so many 
family ties, being at once cousin, bro- 
ther-in-law, and father-in-law of Philip, 
it was dijfhcult for him to maintain 
the attitude which became him, as 
chief of that Empire to which the 
peace of Passau had assured religious 
freedom. It had, however, been suffi- 
ciently proved that remonstrances and 
intercessions addressed to Philip were 
but idle breath. It had therefore be- 
come an insult to require pacific con- 
duct from the Prince on the ground 
of any past or future mediation. It 
was a still gi-osser mockery to call 
upon him to discontinue hostilities 
because tlifi Netherlands were includ- 
ed in the Empire, and therefore pro- 
tected by the treaties of Passau and 
Augsburg. Well did the Prince reply 
to his Imperial Majesty’s summons in 
a temperate but cogent letter,^ which 
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he addressed, to him from his camp, 
that all intercessions had proved fruit- 
less, and that the only help fer the 
Netherlands was the sword. 

The Prince had been delayed for a 
month at Roermonde, because, as he 
expressed it, “he had not a single 
sou,”* and because, in consequence, 
the troops refused to advance into the 
Netherlands. Having at last been fur- 
nished with the requisite guarantees 
from the Holland cities for three 
months’ pay, on the 27 th of Augiist, 
the day of the publication of his letter 
to the Emperor, he crossed the Meuse 
and took his circuitous way through 
Diest, Tirleraont, Sichem, Louvain, 
Mechlin, Termonde, Oudenarde, Niv- 
elles.* Many cities and villages ac- 
cepted his authority and admitted his 
garrisons. Of these Mechlin was the 
most considerable, in which ho sta- 
tioned a detachment of his troops. Its 
doom was sealed in that moment. Alva 
could not forgive this act of patriotism 
on the paH of a town which had so 
recently excluded his own troops. 
“This is a direct permission of God,” 
he wrote, in the spirit of dire and re- 
vengeful prophecy, “ for us to punish 
her as sho deserves, for the image- 
breaking and other misdeeds done 
there in the time of Madame do Par- 
ma, which our Lord was not willing 
to pass over without chastisement.’’* 
Meantime the Prince continued his 
advance. Louvain purchased its neu- 
trality® for the time with sixteen 
thousand ducats ; Brussels obstinately 
refused to listen to him, and was too 
powerful to, be forcibly attacked at 
that juncture ; other important cities, 
convinced by the arguments and won 
by the eloquence of the various pro- 
clamations which he scattered as he 
advanced, ranged themselves spon- 
taneously and even enthusiosti^ly 
upon his side. How different would 
have been the result of his campaign 
but for the unexpected earthquake 
which at that instant was to a.ppal 
Christendom, and to scatter, aU liis 
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well'inatured plans and legitimate 
hopes. His chief reliance, under Pro* 
Tiden ce and his own strong heart, had 
been upon French assistance. Al- 
though Genlis, by his misconduct, had 
sacrificed his army and himself, yet 
the Prince was stiU justly sanguine as 
to the policy of the fench court. 
The papers which had been found in 
the possession of Genlis by his con- 
querors all spoke one language. “You 
would be struck with stupor,” wrote 
Alva's secretary, “ could you see a let- 
ter which is now in my power, address^ 
2d hy the King of France to Louis of 
Nassau.’'^ In that letter the King 
had declared his determination to em- 
ploy all the forces which God had 
placed in his hands to rescue the 
Netherlands from tlie oppression un- 
der which they were groaning. In 
accordance with the whole spirit and 
language of the French government, 
was the tone of Coligny in his corres- 
pondence with Orange. The Admiral 
assured the Prince that there was no 
doubt as to the earnestness of ^he 
royal intentions in behalf of the Ne- 
therlands, and recommending extreme 
caution, announced his hope within a 
few days to effect a junction with him 
at the head of twelve thousand French 
arquobusiers, and at least three thou- 
sand cavalry.® Well might the Prince 
of Orange, strong, and soon to bo 
strengthened, boast that the Nether- 
lands were free, and that Alva was in 
his power.* He had a right to be 
sanguine, for nothing less than a mi- 
racle could now destroy his generous 
hopes— and, alas! the miracle took 
place; a miracle of perfidy and blood- 
shed such as the world, familiar as it 
had ever been and was still to be with 
massacre, had not yet witnessed. On 
the llth of August, Coligny had writ- 
ten thus hopefully of his movements 
tqyfa^ds the Netherlands, sanctioTiecl 
mded hy his King. A fortnight 
jjp^ that day occurred the “Paris 
W'sdding;’' and the Admiral, with 
tiftmsanda of religious confede- 
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rates, invited to confidence by su)>e^ 
human treachery, and lulled' into 
security by the music of august ma^ 
riage bells, was suddenly butchered in 
the streets of Paris by royal and noble 
hands. 

The Prince proceeded on his march, 
during which the heavy news hjfbecn 
brought to him, but he felt conMnCed 
that, with the very arrival of the a'^ul 
tidings, the fate of that campaign was 
scaled, and the fall of Mons inevitable. 
In his own langu.age, he had been struck 
to the earth the blow of a sledge 
hammer,”’*— -nor did the enemy draw 
a different augury from the great 
event. * 

The crime was not committed with 
the connivance of tho Spanish govern- 
ment. On the contrary, the two courts 
were at the moment bitterly hostile to 
each other. In the beginning of the 
summer, Charles IX. and his advisers 
were as false to Philip, as at the end 
of it they were treacherous to Coligny 
and Orange. The massacre of the 
Huguenots had not even the merit of 
being a well-contrived and intelligently 
executed scheme. We have seen how 
steadily, seven years before, Catharine 
de’ Medici had rejected the advances 
of Alva towards the arrangement of a 
general plan for the extermination of 
all heretics within France and the 
Netherlands at the same moment. 
We have seen the disgust with which 
Alva turned from the wretched youn;,' j 
King at Bayonne, when he expressed ^ 
the opinion, that to take arms against 
his own subjects was wholly out of 
the question, and could only be follow- 
ed by gener^ ruin. “ 'Tia ea^ to sco 
that he has been tutored,” * wtbte Alva 
to his master. Unfortunately, the saino , 
mother, who had then instilled thoho 
lessons of hypocritical benevolence, 
had now wrought upon her sou’s 
cowardly but ferocious nature with a 
far different inteiit. Tho ihComplcte 
assassination of CoU^y, the dread of 
signal vengeance at the hands of the 
Huguenots, the necessity of taking the 
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lead in the internecine struggle, were 
emplojrSd With 'Mediceah axt, and with 
entire success. The King was lashed 
into a frenzy. Starting to his feet, 
with a howl of rage and terror, "I 
agree to the scheme,” he cried, “pro- 
vided not one Huguenot be left alive 
in France to reproach me with the 
deed.” ^ 

That night the slaughter commenced. 
The long premeditated crime was exe- 
cuted in a panic, but the work was 
thoroughly done. The King, who a 
few days before had written with his 
own hand to Louis of Nassau, express- 
ing his firm determination to sustain 
the Protestant cause both in France 
and the Netherlands, who had employ- 
ed the counsels of Coligny in the 
arrangement of his plans, and who 
had sent French troops, under Oenlis 
and La None, to assist thoir Calvinist 
brethren in Flanders, now gave the 
signal for the general massacre of the 
Protestants, and with his own hands, 
from hia own palace windows, shot his 
subjects with his arquebuse as if they 
had been wild beasts. 

Between Sunday and Tuesday, ac- 
cording to one of the most moderate 
calculations, five thousand Parisians of 
all ranks were murdered. Within the 
whole kingdom, the number of victims 
was variously estimated at from twenty- 
five thousand to one hundred thou- 
sand,® The heart of Protestant Europe, 
for an instant, stood still with horror. 
The Queen of England put on mourn- 
ing weeds, and spurned the apologies 
of the 'French envoy with contempt.® 
At Rome, on the contrary, the news 
of the massacre created a joy beyond 
description. The Pope, accompanied 
bv his cardinals, went solemnly to the 
cnurch of Saint Mark to render thanks 
to God for the grace thus singularly 
vpuohsafed^te the Holy See and to all 
Christendom; and a Te Beum was 
perfomied,;ui presence of the saine 
mgust. assemblage.® 

But nothing could exceed the satis- 


faction which the event occasioned in 
the mind of Philip the Second. There 
was an end now of all assistance from 
the French government to the Nether- 
land Protestants. “The news of the 
events upon Saint Bartholomew’s-day,” 
wrote the French envoy at Madrid, 
Saint Goard, to Charles IX., “ arrived 
on the 7th September. The King, on 
receiving the intelligence, shewed, 
contrary to his natural custom, so 
i much gaiety, that he seemed more de- 
lighted than with all the good fortune 
or happy incidents which had ever 
before occurred to him. He called all 
•his familiars about him in order to 
assure them that your Majesty was 
his good brother, and that no one else 
deserved the title of Most Christian. 
He sent his sccretaiy Cayas to me 
with his felicitations upon the event, 
and with the information that he was 
just going to Saint Jerome to render 
thanks to God, and to offer his prayers 
that your Majesty might receive Divine 
support in this great affair, I went to 
see l^iim next morning, and as soon as 
I came into his presence he began to 
laughf and with demonstrations of ex- 
treme contentment, to praise youi 
Majesty as deserving your title of Most 
Christian, telling me there was no King 
worthy to be your Majesty's com- 
panion, either for valour or prudence. 
He praised the steadfast resolution and 
the long dissimulation of so great an 
enterprise, which all the world would 

not be able to comprehend.” 

“I thanked him,” continued the am- 
bassador, “and I said that I thanked 
God for enabling your Majesty to prove 
to his Master that his apprentice 
teamed his trade, and deserved his title 
of most Christian King. I added, that 
he ought to confess that he owed the 
preservation ot the Netherlands to your 
Majesty.”® 

Nothing, certainly, could, in Philip'^l 
apprehension, be more delightful than 
this most unexpected and most oppor- 
tune intelligence. Charles IX. , whose 
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intrigues in ilie Ketberiands he had 
long known, had now been suddenly 
converted by this stupendous crime 
into his most powerful ally, while at 
the same time the Prot^tants of 
Europe would learn that there was 
still another crowned head in Chris- 
tendom more deserving of abhorrence 
than himself. He wrote immediate! ' 
to Alva,^ expressing hia satisfacl 
tliat the King of France had dieekni 
barrassod himself of such pernicious, 
men, because he would now be obltgi^d' 
to cpltivate the friendship of Spain, 
neither the English Queen nor the 
German Protestants being thenceforth 
capable of trusting him. He informed 
the Duke, moreover, that the French 
envoy, Saint Goard, had been urging 
him to command the immediate execu- 
tion of Genlis and his companions, who 
had been made prisoners, as well as all 
the Frenchmen who would be captured 
in Mons, and that he fully concurred 
in the propriety of the measure. ** The 
sooner,” said Philip, these noxious 
plants are extiri)ated from the earth, 
the less fear tliere is that a fresh crop 
win spring up.” The monarch there- 
fore added, with his own hand, to the 
letter, “ / darire that if you have not 
already disembarrassed the world of 
them, you will do it immediately, and 
inform me thereof, for I see no reason 
why it should be deferred.'^ ^ This is 
the demoniacal picture painted by the 
French ambassador, and by Philip’s 
^nd, of the Spanish monarch’s 
joy bis “ Most Christian ” brother 
had just murdered twenty-five thou- 
sand of his own subjects. In this 
cold-blooded way, too, did his Catholic 
Majesty ofder the execution of some 
thousand Huguenots additionally, in 
order more fully to carry out his royal 
brother’s plans; yet Philip could write j 
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of himself, that all the world recog- 
nised the gentleness of his nature, and 
the mildness of his intentions.” ^ 

In truth, the advice thus given by 
Saint Goard on the subject of the 
French prisoners in Alva’s poss^ions 
was a natural result of the Saint Bar* 
olomew. Here were officers and sol- 
trs whom Charles IX. had himself 
it into the Netherlands.)^. fight- /or 
Protestant cause o^nd 

Aim, Already the upon 

them ha4^ placed 1^^ loW embar- 
his diipUfiity to 
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the Spattiwi government,,, before the 
great mattaore had mede such signal 
reparation for his delinquency. He 
had ordered Mondoucet, his eixy.oy in 
the Netherlands, to use dissimaUtion 
to an unstinted amount, to continue 
his intrigues with the Protestants, and 
to deny stoutly all proofs of such con- 
nivance. ** I see that the papers found 
u|)on Genlis,” he wrote ^ twelve dayu 
before the massacre, “ have been put 
into the hands of Assonleville, and 
that they know everything done by 
Genlis to have been committed with 
my consent. Nevertheless, you will 
tell the Duke of Alva that these an 
lies invented to excUe suspicion against 
me. You will also give him occasional 
information of the enemy’s affairs, io 
order to make him believe in your in- 
tegi’ity. Even if he does not behove 
you, my purpose will be answcrctl, 
provided you do it dexterously.® At 
the same time you must keep up aj 
constant communication with the Prmet 
of Orange, taking great care to pn- 
vent discovery of your intelligence 
him,''^ 

Were not these masterstrokes of 
diplomacy worthy of a King whoin his 
mother, from boyhood upwardi* had 
caused to study Macchiavelli’s ^Trince,” 
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wid who h&d thoroughly taten to heart 
the maxim, often repeated in those 
days, that the Science of reigning 
was the science of lying ” ? ^ 

The joy in the Spanish camp before 
Mons was unbounded. It was as if 
the only bulwark between the Nether- 
land rebels and total destruction had 
been suddenly withdrawn. With an- 
thems in Saint Qudule,^ with bonfires, 
festive illnjninations, roaring artillery, 
with trumpets also, and with shawms, 
was the glorious holiday celebrated in 
court and camp, in honour of the vast 
murder committed by the Most Chris- 
tian King upon his Christian subjects ; 
nor was a moment lost in apprising 
the Huguenot soldiers shut up with 
Louis of Nassau in the beleaguered city 
of the great catastrophe which was to 
render all their valour fru itless. “ Twas 
a punishment/* said a Spanish soldier, 
who fought most courageously before 
Mons, and who elaborately described 
the siege afterwards, “ well worthy of 
a king whose title is ‘ The Most Chris- 
tian,* and it was still more honourable 
to inflict it with his ov;n hands' as he 
did."* Nor was the observation a 
pithy sarcasm, but a frank expression 
of opinion, from a man celebrated alike 
for the skill with which he handled 
both his sword and his pen. 

The French envoy in the Nether- 
lands was, of cpurse, immediately in- 
formed by hU sovereign of the great 
event. -Charles IX. gave a very pithy 
account of the transaction, “ To pre- 
vent the success of the enterprise 
planned by the Admiral,” wrote the 
King on the 26th of August, with 
han^ yet reeking, and while the havoc 
throuf^out France was at its height, 
"I have been obliged to permit the 
said Guises to rush upon the said Ad- 
miral/ whiph they have done, the said 
Admir^ Having been killed and all his 
adherents. A very great number of 
those belonging to new religion 
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have also been mossaei cd and cut to 
pieces. It is probable that the fire 
thus kindled will spread through all 
the cities of my kingdom, and that all 
those of the said religion \vill be made 
sure of.”® Not often, certainly, in his- 
tory, has a Christian king spoken thus 
calmly of butchering his subjects while 
the work was proceeding all around 
him. It is to be observed, moreover, 
that the usual excuse for such enormi- 
ties, religious fanaticism, cannot be 
even suggested on this occasion. Ca- 
tharine, in times past had favoured 
Huguenots as much as Catholics, while 
Charles had been, up to the very mo- 
ment of the crime, in strict alliance 
with the heretics of both France and 
Flanders, and furthering the schemes 
of Orange and Nassau. Nay, even at 
this very moment, and in this very 
letter in which he gave the news of 
the massacre, he charged his envoy 
still to maintain the closest but moat 
secret hikllifjence with the Pnnee oj 
Orange; taking great care that the 
Duke of Alva should not discover 
these relations. His motives were, of 
course, to prevent the Prince from 
abandoning his designs, and from com- 
ing to make a disturbance in France. 
The King, now that the deed was 
done, was most anxious to reap all the 
fruits of his crime. "Now, M. de 
Mondoucet, it is necessary in such 
affairs,** he continued, "to have an eye 
to every possible contingency. I know 
that this news will be most agreeable 
to the Duke of Alva, for it is most 
favourable to his designs. At the 
same time, I don’t desire that he alone 
should gather the fruit. I don’t choose 
that he should, according to his excel- 
lent custom, conduct his affairs in such 
wise as to throw the Prince oi Orange 
upon my hands, besides sending back 
to France Genlis and the other prison- 
ers, as well as the French now shut up 
in Mons."* 
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This was a sufficiently plain hint, mention, he is reserving the principal 
which Mondoucet could not well mis- noblemen and chiefs. He aftor- 
understand, “Observe the Duke's wards informed his master that Genii s, 
countenance carefully when you give Jumellcs, and the other leaders, had 
him this message,” added the King, engaged, if Alva would ^ant them 
“and let m^ Imow his reply.” In a reasonable ransom, to induce tln^ 
order, however, that there might be French in Mons to leave the city; but 
no mistake about the matter, Charles that the Duke, although his lan^iage 
wrote again to his ambassador, five was growing less confident, still hoped 
days afterwards, distinctly stating the to take the town ^ assault. “ I have 
regret which he should f ee^j^ Alva urged him,” he “to |iiut them all 

should not take the city ^ ^ death, assurii^^lth fhAt Ke would 

he ^ould take it by compoim|w^*^ell be responsible foV’^i^e con^qti0n6es ol 
the Duke,” said he, “ that 'iftost a contrary couVsb.” “ d^bs not 
important for the service of his master yoim Most ChiHstJati master,'^ 'isked 
and of God that those Frenchmen and Alva, “ order these Frenotoen in 
others in Mons shouldbe cut in pieces.”^ Mona to come to him undl^‘ bath to 
He wrote another letter upon the same makO'^ disturbance ? Then my pri- 
day, such was his anxiety upon the soners will be at my discretion and I 
subject, instructing the envoy to urge shall get my city,” “ Because,” an- 
upon Alva the necessity of chastising swered the envoy, “ they vnU not irud 
those rebels to the French crown. “If his Mo&t Christian 3Jajcst^, and' ‘Will 
he tells you,” continued Charles, “that prefer to die in Mons.*’ ® 
this is tacitly requiring him to put to This certainly was a most sensible 
death all the French prisoners now in reply, but it is instructive to witnef>?i 
hand as well to cut in pieces every the cynicism with which the envoy 
man in Mons, you will say to him that accepts this position for his master, 
this is exactly what he ought to do, whilb coldly recording the results ol 
and that he will be guilty of a great all these sanguinary conversations, 
vrrong to Christianity if he does other- Such was the condition of affaira 
wise.”* Certainly, the Duke, having when the Prince of Orange arrived at 
been thus distinctly ordered, both by Pdronne, between Binche and the Duko 
his own master and by his Christian of Alva's entrenchments.® The be- 
Majesty, to put every one of these sieging army was rich in notabilities 
Frenchmen to death, had a sufficiency of elevated rank. Don Frederic of 
of royal warrant. Nevertheless, he Toledo had hitherto commanded ; but, 
was not able to execute entirely these on the 27th of August, the Dukes of 
ferocious instructions. The prisoners Medina Cceli and of Alva had arrived ^ 
already in his power were not destined in the camp.*' Directly afterwards 
to escape, but the city of Mons, in his came the warlike Archbishop of C"' 
own language, “proved to have sharper logne,® at the head of two thousand 
teeth than he supposed.”* cavalry.® There was but one ch^ci* 

Mondoucet lost no time In 'placing for the Prince of Orange, and ex|«ri 

before Alva the urgent necessity of ence had taught him, four years before, 
accomplishing the extensive and cold- its slenderness. He might still 
blooded massacre thus propoaeA “ The Voke his adversary into a pitched 
Duke has replied,” wrote the envoy to battle, and he relied upon* God for the 
bis jfoverelgn, “ that be is executing result. In his own words, “ he trusted 

bis prisoners every day, and that he ever that the great God of irmies waa 
has but a few left. Nevertheless, with him, and would fight in tho 
lor some reason which he does not midst of his fcMrcee^”*'® Bob^n gas AW ^ 
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romuned in his impregnable camp, it 
was impossible to attack him, or to 
throw reinforcements into Mons. The 
Prince soon found, too, that Alva was 
far too wise to hazard his position by 
a superfluous combat. The Duke 
knew that the cavalry of the Prince 
was superior to his own.^ He ex- 
pressed himself entirely unwilling 
to play into the Prince’s hands, in- 
stead of winning the game which was 
no longer doubtful. The Huguenot 
soldiers within Mons were in despair 
and mutiny; Louis of Nassau lay in 
his bed consuming with a dangerous 
fever; Genlis was a prisoner, and his 
army cut to pieces ; Coligny was mup- 
dored, and Protestant France para- 
lysed ; the troops of Orange, enlisted 
but for three months, were already 
rebellious, and sure to break into open 
insubordination when the consequences 
of the Paris massacre should become 
entirely clear to them ; and there were, 
therefore, even more cogent reasons 
than in 1568, why Alva should remain 
perfectly still, and see his cnei^’s 
cause founder before his eyes. The 
valiant Archbishop of Cologne was 
mo&t eager for the fray. He rode daily 
at the Duke’s side, with harness on his 
back and pistols in his holsters, armed 
and attired like one of his own troopers, 
«and urging the Duke, with vehemence, 
to a pitched battle with the Prince. 
The Duke consmended, but did not 
yield to, the prelate’s enthusiasm. 
“ ’Tis a fine figure of a man, with 
his corslet and pistols,’' he wrote to 
Philip, “ and he shews great affection 
for your Majesty's service.” * 

The issue of the campaign was in- 
evitable. On the 11th September, Don 
, Frederic, with a force of four thousand 
picked men, established himself at Saint 
Florian, a village near the Havih gate 
of the city; while the Prince had en- 
camped at Hermigny, within half a 
league of the siame place, whence he 
attempted to introduce reinforcements 
into the town. On the night of the 
11th and 12th, Don Frederic hazarded 


• ^ Phillpp^i n,, it il58i 



an encamisada upon the enemy’s camp, 
which proved eminently successful, and 
had nearly resulted in the capture of 
the Prince himself. A chosen band of 
six hundred arquebusiers, attired, as 
was customary iii these nocturnal ex- 
peditious, with their shirtsi outside 
their armour, that they might recog- 
nise each other in the darkness, were 
led by Julian Romero, within the lines 
of the enemy. The sentinels wore cut 
down, the whole army surprised, and 
for a moment powerless, while, for two 
hours long, from one o’clock in the 
morning until three, the Spaniards 
butchered their foes, hardly aroused 
from their sleep, ignorant by how 
small a force they had been thus sud- 
denly surprised, and unable in the con- 
fusion to distinguish between friend 
and foe.^ The boldest, led by Julian 
in person, made at once for the Prince's 
tent. His guards and himself were in 
profound sleep, but a small spaniel, 
who always passed the night upon his 
bed, was a more faithful sentinel. The 
creature sprang forward, barking furi- 
ously at the sound of hostile footsteps, 
and scratching his master’s face with 
his paws."* There was but just time 
for the Prince to mount a horse which 
was ready saddled, and to effect bis 
escape through the darkness, before 
his enemies sprang into the tent. His 
servants were cut down, his master of 
the horse and two of his secretaries, 
who gained their saddles a moment 
later, all lost their lives and but for 
the little dog’s watchfulness, William 
of Orange, upon whose shoulders tho 
whole weight of his country's fortunes 
depended, would have been led within 
a week to an ignominious death. To 
his dying day, the Prince ever after 
wards® kept a spaniel of the same race 
in his bed-chamber. The midnight 
slaughter still continued, but the Span- 
iards in their fury, set fire to the tents. 
The glare of the conflagration shewed 
the Orangists by how paltry a force 
they had been surprised. Before they 
could rally, however, Romero led oil 


• Hoofd, vli. 284. 
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liw arquebuaiora, every one of whom 
ha(.l at least kill^ his man. Six hun* 
dred of the Prince’s troops had been 
put to the sword, while many others 
were burned in their beds, or downed 
in the little rivulet which flowed out- 
side their camp. Only sixty Spaniards 
lost their lives.*^ 

This disaster did not alter the plana 
of the Prince, for those plans had al- 
ready been frustrated. The whole 
marrow of his enterprise had been de- 
stroyed in an instant by the massaore 
of Saint Bartholomew. He retreated 
to Pdronne and Nivelles, an assassin, 
named Heist, a German, by birth, but 
a French chevalier, following him se- 
cretly in his camp, pledged to take his 
life for a large reward promised by 
Alva* — an enterprise not destined, how- 
ever, to be successful The soldiers 
flatly refused to remain an hour longer 
in the field, or even to furnish an es- 
cort for Count Louis, if, by chance, he 
could be brought out of the town.* 
The Prince was obliged to inform his 
brother of the desperate state of his 
aflaira, and to advise him to capitulate 
on the best terms ^ which he could 
make. With a heavy heart, he loft the 
chivalrous Louis besieged in the city 
which he had so gallantly captured, 
and took his way across the Meuse 
towards the Rhine. A furious mutiny 
broke out among his troops. His life 
was, with difficulty, saved from the 
brutal soldiery — infuriated at his ina- 
bility to pay them, except in the over- 
due securities of the Holland cities — 
by the exertions of the officers who 
still regarded him with veneration and 
affection.^ Crossing the Rhine at Or- 
Boy, he disbanded his army and betook 
himself, almost alone, to Holland.^ 

Yet even in this hour of distress 
and defeat, the Prince seemed more 
heroic than many a conqueror in his 
day of triumph. With all his hopes 

» BcnUTottllo, v. 106. Mendoza, vlL 16T. 
fk seq. H^fd, vii. 268, 264. Bor, vU. 

^^si^Lctter of Mondoucet to Charles IX, 
Oomm. Boy. de miat iv. 840. 

* Letter of Prince of Orange to John of 
Kaeeau. AYchives de la Maleon d'Omnge. 
etc., Hi. 50l-fi07, and the cypher explained 
in t. iv. 0 . U. 


blasted, with the whole fabrio of his 
coimtry’s fortunes shattered by the 
colossal crime of his royal ally, he 
never lost his confidence in himself 
nor his unfaltering tru.st in God. All 
the cities which, but a few weeks 
before, had so eagerly raised his stan- 
dard, now fell off at once. He went 
to Holland, the only province, whidi 
remained true, and which still looked 
up to him as its saviour, but he went 
tUther expecting and prepared to per- 
isL " There I will make my tepulchre,’ 
was his simple and sublime expression 
in a private letter to his brother. 

He had advanced to the rescue of 
Louis, with city after city opening its 
arms to receive him. He had expe«te<i 
to be joined on the march by Coligny, 
at the head of a chosen army, and he 
was now obliged to leave his brother 
to his fate, having the massacre of tl»o 
Admiral and his confederates substi- 
tuted for their expected army of assis- 
tance, and with every city and every 
province forsaking his cause as eagerly 
as they had so lately embraced it. “ I t 
has pleased God,” he said, “to take 
away every hope which we could have 
founded upon man ; the King has pub- 
lished that the massacre was by hi.s 
orders, and has forbidden all his B»ih- 
jects, upon pain of death, to assist mo ; 
he has, moreover, sent succour to Alva. 
Had it not been for tiys, we had been 
masters of the Duke, and should have 
made him capitulate at our pleasure.”** 
Yet even then he was not cast down. 

Nor was his political sagacity liable 
to impeachment by the extent to 
which he had been thus deceived by 
the French court “ So far from beinij; 
reprehensible that I did not suspect 
such a crime,” he said, ^'l .shouM’ 
rather be chargeabla with maligniby 
had 1 been capable of so siipster a sus* 
picion. ’Tis not an ordinar/ thing 
conceal such enormous 


4 Hoofd. vit. 264. Meteren, iv, 75. 
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under the platuible oover of a marriage 
festival.” ^ 

Meanwhile, Count Louis lay confined 
to his couch with a burning fever. His 
soldiers refused, any longer to hold tlie 
city, now that the altered intentions 
of Charles IX. were known ^ and the 
forces of Orange withdrawn. Alva 
oftered the most honourable conditions, 
and it was therefore impossible for the 
Count to make longer resistance. The 
city was so important, aud time was at 
that moment so Suable, that the Duke 
was willing to foj^go his vengeance 
upon the rebel whom he so cordially 
detested, and to be satisfied with de- 
priving him of the p«%6 which he 
had seized with such audacity. “It 
would have afforded me sincere plea- 
sure,” wrote the Duke, “over and above 
the benefit to God and your Majesty, 
to have had the Count of Nassau in 
my power. I would overleap every 
obstacle to seize him, such is the par- 
ticular hatred which I boar the man.”^ 
Under the circumstances, however, he 
acknowledged that the result of the 
council of war could only be to grant 
liberal terms. 

On the 19th September, accordingly, 
aHicles of capitulation were signed be- 
tween the distinguished De la None 
with three others on the one part, and 
the Seigneur de Noircarmes and three 
others on the side of Spain. The town 
was given over to Alva, but all the 
soldiers were to go out with their 
weapons and property. Those of the 
townspeople who had borne arms 
against his Majesty, and all who still 
held to the Reformed religion, were to 
retire with the soldiery. The troops 
were to pledge themselves not to serve 
in futhre against the Kings of France 
or Spain, but from this provision Louis, 


with his English and German sobUers, 
was expressly excepted, the Count in- 
dignantly repudiating the idea of such a 
pledge, or of discontinuing his Iiosti- 
lities for /in instant. It was also agreed 
that convoys should be furnished, and 
hostages exchanged, for the due obser- 
vance of the terms of the treaty. The 
preliminaries having been thus settled, 
the patriot forces abandoned the town.** 

Count Louis, rising from his sick- 
paid his respects in person to the 
Imfeorious generals, at their request. 
^ was received in Alva’s camp with 
aa extraordinary shew of admiration 
and esteem. The Duke of Medina 
Coeli overwhelmed him with courtesies 
and “ ha&olomanos^* while Don Fre- 
deric assured him, in the high-flown 
language of Spanish compliment, tliat 
there was nothing which he would not 
do to serve him, and that he would 
take a greater pleasure in executing 
his slightest wish than if he had been 
his next of kin.® 

As the Count next day, still suffer- 
ing with fever, and attired in his long 
dressing-gown, was taking his depart- 
ure from the city, ho ordered his car- 
riage to stop at the entrance to Don 
Frederic’s quarters. That general, 
who had been standing incognito near 
the door, gazing with honest admira- 
tion at the hero of so many a hard- 
fought field, withdrew as he approach- 
ed, that he might not give the invalid 
the trouble of alighting.® Louis, how- 
ever, recognising him, aildressed him 
with the Spanish salutation, " Perdone 
vuestra Seilma la pesedwribre,’* and 
paused at the gate.^ Don Frederic, 
from politeness to his condition, did 
no^ present himself, but sent an aid- 
de-camp to express his compliments 
and good wishes. Having exchanged 


1 ArcHivea de la Malson d’Orange, Hi. 
101-607. 

^ Ibid. Vie Dela None, 75. 

• Letter of Alva to Philippe II. Corres- 
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« Bor, vli. 408. 409. Hoofd, vU. 26S. Me- 
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theee courtesies, Louis left the city, 
conveyed, as had been agreed upon, 
by a guard of Spanish troops. There 
'Was a deep meaning in me respect 
with which the Spanish generals had 
treated the rebel chieftain. Although 
the massacre of Saint Bartholomew 
met with Alva’s entire approbation, 
et it was his cue -to affect a holy 
orror at the event, and he avowed 
that he would " rather cut off both his 
hands than be guilty of such a dee^^y 
— as if those hangman’s- hands hadfl^^ 
right to protest against any milnR' 
however wholesale. Count Louis rajp 
pected at once, and soon afterwMs 
thoroughly understood, the real motives 
of the chivalrous treatment which he 
had received.* He well knew that 
these very men would have sent him 
to the scaffold, had he fallen into their 
power, and he therefore estimated their 
courtesy at its proper value. 

It was distinctly stated, in the capi- 
tulation of the city, that all the sol- 
diers, as well as such of the inhabitants 
as had home arms, should be allowed 
to leave the city, with aU their pro- 
perty. The rest of the people, it was 
agreed, might remain without moles- 
tation to their persons or estates.* • It 
has been the general opinion of his- 
torians that the articles of this con- 
vention were maintained by the con- 
querors in good faith."* Never was a 
more signal error. The capitulation 
was made late at night, on the 20th 
September, without the provision 
wMch Charles IX. had hoped for : the 
massacre, namely, of De la Noue and 
his companions. As for Genlis, and 
those who had been taken prisoners at 
his defeat, their doom had already 
been sealed. The city was evacuated 
on the 21st September. Alva entered 


it upon the 24th. Most of the volun< 
teers departed with tho garrison, but 
many who had, most unfortunately, 
prolonged their, farewells to their fa- 
milies, trusting to the word of the 
Spanish Captain Molinos, w'ere thrown 
into prison.® Noircarmes, the butcher 
of Valenciennes, now made his a|> 
pearance in Mons. As grand bailiff 
of Hoinault, he came to the place as 
one in authority, and his deeds were 
now to complete the^ infamy wl^bb 
must for ever surrouj^liis nap^jiy- ^ h 
brutal violation ierim^w^n 

which the towirmflf surrendered^ e 
now set about W work of massacro 
and pillage. - A Commission of Trou- 
bles, in close^ei^Hon of 
Blood Council at Brussels, was esia- 
blished,® the members of the tribunal 
being appointed by Noircarmes, and 
all being inhabitants of the town. 
The council commenced proce^ings 
by condemning all the voluntefe^, al- 
though expressly included in the capi- 
tulation. Their wives and children 
were all banished; their property all 
confiscated. On the 15th December, tho 
executions commenced. The intrepid 
De Leste, silk manufacturer, who had 
commanded a band of volunteers, and 
sustained during the siege the assaults 
of Alva’s troops with remarkable cour- 
age at a very critical moment, was one of 
the earliest victims.'^ In consideration 
** that he was a gentleman, and not 
among the most malicious,”^ he was 
executed by sword. In respect timt 
he heard the mass, and made a sw^t 
and catholic end,” it was allowed tiiat 
he should be ** buried in consecrated 
earth.” ^ Many others followed Jn 

quick succession. Some were behea<^i 
some were hanged, some were burned 
alive. All who bad borne arms or 
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worked at the fortificatione werOj of 
course, put to death. Such as refused 
ooufeBS and receive the Catholic 
sacraments perished by fire, A poor 
wretch, accused of having ridiculed 
these mysteries, had his tongue tom 
out before being beheaded,^ A cobbler, 
named Blaise Bouzet, was hanged for 
having eaten meat-soup upon Friday.® 
He was also accused of going to the 
Protestant preachings for the sake of 
participating in tho alms distributed 
on these occasions,^ a crime for which 
many other paupers were executed."* 
An old man of sixty-two was sent to 
the scaffold for having permitted his 
son to bear arms among the volun- 
teers.® At last, when all pretexts were 
wanting to justify executions, the 
council assigned as motives for its de- 
crees an adhesion of heart on the part 
of the victims to the cause of the in- 
surgents, or to the doctrines of the 
Reform^ Church.® Ten, twelve, 
twenty persona were often hanged, 
burned, or beheaded in a single ^y.’^ 
Gibbets laden with mutilated bodies 
lined the public highways, while Noir- 
cirmes, by frightful expressions of 
approbation, excited without ceasing 
the fury of his satellites.® This mon- 
ster would perhaps be less worthy of 
execration had he been governed in 
these foul proceedings by fanatical 
bigotry or by political hatred ; but his 
motives were of the most sordid de- 
scription. It was mainly to acquire 
gold for himself that he ordained all 
this carnage. With the same pen 
which signed the death-sentences of 
the richest victims, he drew orders to 
his own benefit on their confiscated 
property.® The lion’s share of the 
plunder was appropriated by himself. 

. 1 Paridaens. Sentence du Ome Mars 1678, 
«t autres. 

* Alemeyer, IfO, from the Archives Judi- 

ciaires de Hainaut. R^gistre contenant les 
sentences eriminelles. s Ibid. 
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ajiud Paridaens, 82, • Paridaens. 

* Ibid., Sentences du 6me Hare, et autres. 
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et 2Tme Aoflt, 1678. • IWd. 

* Ibid., 84. Lettres aux Oommissair^des 
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and Murder. 

He desired the estate of Fran9oi8 de 
Glarges, Seigneur d’Eslesmes. The 
gentleman had committed no offence 
of any kind, and, moreover, lived be- 
yond the French frontier. Neverthe- 
less, in contempt of international law, 
the neighbouring territory was in- 
vaded, and d'Eslesmes dragged before 
the blood tribunal of Mons. Noir- 
carmes had drawn up beforehand, in 
his own handwriting, both the terms 
of the accusation and of the sentence. 
The victim was innocent and a Ca- 
tholic, but he was rich. He confessed 
to have been twice at the preaching, 
from curiosity, and to have omitted 
taking tho sacrament at the previous 
Ea.stcr. For these offences he wa.s be- 
headed, and his confiscated estate ad- 
judged at an almost nominal price to 
the secretary of Noircarmes, bidding 
for his master.^® You can do me no 
greater pleasure,” wi'ote Noircarmes 
to the council, " than to make quick 
work with all these rebels, and to pro- 
ceed with the confiscation of their 
estates, real and personal. Don’t fail 
to put all those to the torture out of 
whom anything can be got.” 

Notwithstanding the unexampled 
docility of the commissioners, they 
found it difficult to extract from their 
redoubted chief a reasonable share in 
the wages of blood. They did not 
scruple, therefore, to display their own 
infamy, and to enumerate their own 
crimes, in order to justify their de- 
mand for higher salaries. “ Consider,” 
they said, in a petition to this end, 
** consider closely all that is odious in 
our office, and the great number of 
banishments and of executions which 
we have ^pronounced among all our own 
relations and friends.” 

V 

w Ibid., 85. Greffe de Mons. Sentence du 
24 me Fev. 1573. Lettre do Noircarmes 
Buzequies de 25me Nov. 1573, cited by Pari- 
daens. 

n Alimeyer, 115, from the Archives de 
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It may be added, moreover, at a 
alight palliation the enormous 
crimes committed by these men, that, 
becoming at last weary o£ their busi- 
ness, they urged Noircarmes to desist 
from the work of proscription. Longe- 
haye, one of the commissioners, even 
waited upon him personally, with a 
plea for mercy in favour of “ the poor 
people, even beggars, who, although 
having borne arms during the siege, 
might then be pardoned.” Noircarmes, 
in a rage at the proposition, said that 
“ if he did not know the commissioners 
to be honest men, he should believe 
that their palms had been oiled, ^ and 
forbade any farther words on the sub- 
ject. When Longehaye still ventured 
to speak in favour of certain persons 
who were very poor and simple, not 
charged with duplicity, and good Ca- 
tholics besides,” he fared no better. 

Away with you ! ” cried Noircarmes 
in a great fury,* adding that he had 
already written to have execution done 
upon the whole of them. “Where- 
upon,” said poor blood - councillor 
Longehaye, in his letter to his col- 
leagues, “ I retired, I leave you to 
guess bow.” • 

Thus the work went on day after 
day, month after month. Till the 
27th August of the following year 
(1573) the executioner never rested; 
and when Uequesens, successor to Alva, 
caused the prisons of Mons to be 
opened, there were found still seventy- 
five individuals condemned to the 
block, and awaiting their fate.^ 

It is the mo.st dreadful commentary 
upon the times in which these transac- 
tions occurred, that they could sink so 
soon into oblivion. The culprits took 
care to hide the records of their guilt, 
while succeeding honors, on a more 
extensive scale, at other places, effaced 
the memory of all these comparatively 
obscure murders and spoliations. The 
prosperity of MLons, one of the most 
flourishing and wealthy manufacturing 

I vous ftvl veu — — la collere de 
MonRolgneur— disant quo se ne nous oognois- 
toitgeiis de bien, suroit opinion qu’avions 
aeu resmaln8engriifl»6es.”>--LeitterofIx>nge* 
nave in Aliroeyer, 125,^ sqq. 
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towns in the Netherlands, was ahhihL 
lated, but there were sO many cities ih 
the same condition that its misery was 
hardly remarkable. Nevertheless, in 
our own days, the fall of a mouldering 
tower in the ruined Chateau de Naast 
at last revealed the archives of all 
these crimes.® How the documents 
came to be placed there remains a 
mystery, but they have at last bo^n 
brought to light. , ^ 

The Spaniards had thus recoyeir^ 
Mons, by which event the tem^rary 
revolution throughout the whol^ South- 
ern Netherlands was at an en^ The 
keys of that city unlocked the gates of 
every other in Brabant and Flanders. 
The towns which had so lately eni- 
bracod the authority of Orange now 
hastened to disavow the Prince, and to 
return to their ancient, hypocritical, 
and cowardly allegiance.® The new 
oaths of fidelity were in general ac- 
cepted by Alva, but the beautiful 
archiepiscopal city of Meclilin was 
selected for an example and a sacri- 
fico. 

There were heavy arrears due to the 
Spanish troops. To indemnify them, 
and to make ^ood his blasphemous 
prophecy of Divine chastisement for 
its past misdeeds, Alva now abandoned 
this town tathe licence of his soldiery. 
By hia command, Don Frederic ad 
vanced to the gates, and demanded its 
surrender. He was answered by a few 
Lshots from the garrison. Those cow- 
I ardly troops, however, having thus 
plunged the city still more deeply into 
the disgrace which, in Alva's eyes, they 
bad incurred by receiving rebels within 
their walls after having but just before 
refused admittance to the Spanish 
forces, decamped during the night, 
and left the place defenceless.^ 

Early next morning there issued 
from the gates a solemn procession of 
priests, with banner and crozier, fol- 
lowed by a long and suppliant throng 
of citkens, who attempted by this 

• “ Bur quoy me retbiraj, je voui laisw ^ 
penser cemmeni.”— tbid. 

• FarkUens^ 8S, «qq» 

Mbkh, S79. note B. 

• Bor, ri- j. 
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d«monAtration to avert the wrath of 
the victor. While the penitent 
pealms were resounding, the soldiers 
were busily engaged in heaping dried 
branches and rubbish into the moat. 
Before the religious exercises were 
concluded, thousands had forced the 
gates or climbed the walla, and entered 
the city with a celerity which only 
the hope of rapine could inspire. The 
sack instantly commenced. The pro- 
perty of friend and foe, of Papist and 
Calvinist, was indiscriminately rifled. 
Everything was dismantled and de- 
stroyed. ^‘Hardly a nail,” said a 
Spaniard, writing soon, afterwards 
from Brussels, “was left standing in 
the walls.” The troops seemed to 
imagine themselves in a Turkish town, 
and wreaked the Divine vengeance 
which Alva had denounced upon the 
city with an energy which met with 
hir. fervent applause.^ 

Three days long the horrible scene 
continued, one day for the benefit of 
the Spaniards, two more for that of 
the Walloons and Germans. All the 
churches, monasteries, religious houses 
of every kind, were completely sacked. 
Every valuable article which they con- 
tained, the ornaments of altars, the 
reliquaries, chalices, embroidered cur- 
tains, and carpets of velvet or damask, 
the golden robes of the priests, the 
repositories of the host, the precious 
vessels of chrism and extreme unction, 
the rich clothing and jewellery adorn- 
ing the effigies of the Holy Virgin, all 
were indiscriminately rifled by the 
Spanish soldiers. The holy wafers 
were trampled underfoot, the sacra- 
mental ' wine ■ was poured upon the 
ground, and, in brief, all the hon'ors 
which had been committed by the 

Vi. 409, Hoofd, vlL 266, 267. Cor- 
resppndance do Ph ilippo II. , fl. 1 1 85. “ Brof 
tt iry ha hou £g1iso, ny mouastdre, soit 
d’homasBS ou do femmos, hospital ay liou 
saerd auquel Ton ay© |x>rt6 respect, quo tout 
n’aye . estd saocage Jusquea aux lian^oa et 
dOtuers d'oparguo des povrOs.’^-^Piscours 
dn Pillage de Malinos, Sin© Oot. 1572, p. 
409 ; apud Willvms, Mengelingen van his- 
toriaohvaderlnndsten Inhoud (Antwerpen, 
1827-1830). The author of this contempowry 
aooouat was a citison of Ueohlin, and a 
Catholic. 

* Biseours du Pillage do Malinet, 2me 
Oetotar© 40«, 407. “ Voim M ontestd 


iconoclasts in thoir wildest moments, 
and for a thousandth part of which 
enormities heretics had been burned 
in droves, were now repeated in Mech- 
lin by the especial soldiers of Christ, 
by Roman Catholics who had been 
sent to the Netherlands to avenge the 
insults offered to the Roman Catholic 
faith. The motive, too, which inspired 
the sacrilegious crew was not fanati- 
cism, but the desire of plunder. The 
property of Romanists was taken as 
freely as that of Calvinists, of whicli 
sect there were, indeed, but few iji 
the archiepiscopal city. Cardinal 
Granvelle's house was rifled. The 
pauper funds deposited in the con- 
vents were not respected. The bcd.s 
were taken from beneath sick and 
dying women, whether lady abbess or 
hospital patient, that the sacking 
might be torn to pieces in search of 
hidden treas\n e,® 

The iconoclasts of 156C had destroy- 
ed millions of property for the sake 
of an idea, but they had appropriated 
nothing. Moreover, they hi^ scarcely 
injured a human being : confining 
their wrath to graven images. The 
Spaniards at Mechlin spared neither 
man nor woman. The murders and 
outrages would b^ incredible, were 
they not attested by most respect- 
able Catholic witnesses. Mon were 
butchered in their houses, in tlie 
streets, at the altars. Women were 
vi« dated by hundreds in churches and 
in grave yards.* Moreover, the deed 
had been as deliberately arranged as 
it was thoroughly performed. It wiia 
sanctioned by the highest authority. 
Don Frederic, son of Alva, and General 
Nbircarmes were both present at the 
scene, and applications were i n vain 
reapectcjs les ropositoirea et cyboiroa oli 
,©8toyent los sainctes hostyca ot precioux 
oc-rps d© nostre 'seigneur et rfidoraptfeur, ny 
lea vataaeaux dea' aaiht clirosmo et extremes 
oncliono, qui ont estA ravis par lea soldats 

Eapagn'jZs tire dehora loci boiro, gectaut 

^ terr© los (Hxfhcles l^Mtiea,” etc., ©to. 

** EV y a la mater des noires-soeurs ha 

perdu flonna de son ©apargne ©t par- 

deasua ha eaii tiv5 k la dictu mater, gisout 
ron iict de dessoubis elle; oomme 
aussi ba ©ate faict avdo inhniU de feznroea 
•ooouoh4ea et d’aultres avort4e« et de mi;.- 
ladet.”-— Biscours, etc., 409* 

• Ibid., ©to.. 415. 
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made to them that the havoc ihii^ht 
be stayed. " They were seen whisper- 
ing to each other in the ear on their 
arrival/' says an eye-witness . and a 
Catholic, ** and it is well known that 
the affair had been resolved upon the 
preceding day. The two continued 
together as long as they remained in 
the city." ^ The work was, in truth, 
fully accomplished. The ultra-Ca- 
thoUc, Jean Richardot, member of 
the Grand Council, and nephew of the 
Bishop of Arras, informed the State 
Council that the sack of Mechlin had 
been so horrible that the poor and un- 
fortunate mothers had not a single 
morsel of bread to put in the mouths 
of their children, who were dying be- 
fore their eyes — so insane and cruel 
had been the avarice of the plunder- 
ers. “Ho could say more," he added, 
“ if his hair did not stand on end, not 
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only kt recounting, but even at 
membering the scene.”* 

Three days long the city wa« 
abandoned to that trinity of funea 
which ever wait upon War's footsteps 
— ^Murder, Lust, and Rapine— unde:^ 
whose promptings human beihj^ be- 
come so much more terrible ^had'the 
moat ferocious beasts. In his letter 
to his master, the Duke congratulated 
him up6n these foul proceedings as 
upon a pious deed well actomplished. 
He thought it necessary, however, to 
excuse himself before tne public in a 
document, which justified the sack of 
Meohlin by its refusal to accept his 
garrison a few months before, and by 
the shots which had been discharged ax 
his troops as they approached the city.* 
For these offences, and by his express 
order, the deed was done. Upon his 
head must the guilt for ever rest.'* 


CHAPTER Till. 

Affaire in Holland and Zealand— Siege of Tergoes by the patriots— Importance of the place 
— Difficulty of relieving it— Its position — Audacious plan for sending succour across the 
“ Drowned Land ” — Brilliant and successful expedition of Mondragon— The siege raised 
—Horrible sack of Zutpheu— Base conduct of Count Van don Berg— Refusal of Naarden 
to sxirrcndcr — Subsequent unsuccessful deputation to make terms with Don Predoric— 
Don Frederic before Nairden— Treachery of Romero — The Spaniards admitted — General 
massacre of the garrison and burghers — ^Tbe city burned to tne ground — Warm reception 
of Orange in Holland — Secret negotiations with the Estates — Doaperato character of the 
stniggle between Spain and the provinces — Don Fx-ederic in Amsterdam — Plans for re- 
ducing Holland— Skirmish on the ico at Amsterdam— Preparation in Hax-lera for the ex- 
pected siege — Description of the city — Early operations— Complete investment — Num- 
bers of besiegers and besieged— Mutual barbarities— Determined repulse of the first 
’ assault— Failure of Batcuburg’s expediUonw-Cruelties in city and camp— Mining and 
countermininc: — Second assault victoriously repelled- Suffering and disease in Harlem—' 
Disposition of Don Frederic to retire— MemoraDle rebuke by Alva — Efforts of Orange to 
relieve the place— Sonoy's expedition— Exploit of John Haring— Cru^ execution of 
^soners on both sides— Quirsm Dirksoon and his family put to death in the 
fleets upon the lake— Defeat of the patriot armada — Dreadful suffering and starvation 
in the city— Parley with the beriegers— Despair of the city— Appeal to Orange— Expedi- 
tion under Batenburg to relieve the dty— His defeat and death— Desperate condition of 
Harlem— Its surrender at discretion— Sangulnaiw executions— General massacre— Ex- 
pense of the victory iu blood and money— Joy of Philip at the news. 

While thus Brabant and Flandera 
were scourged back to the chaiiui 


1 Discoura, etc., 411, 412. 

3 Letter of Jean Ricl^dot, imud Gachard ; 
Rapport au Miniatre oe ITntdrieur aur les 
Archives de lAUe, 284. 

5 Oor, vl. 408, m 

* Ibid, Meterao, It, 74. Hoofd, vii. $06, 
267^— <k)nxpare. II^Utc^, vi 114^ Men- 
doaa, Tht 16L tbe latter hietomn endfsa^ 
Toura to exonerate the. Duke, by imputing 
all the blame to the InsubordinaUon of hu 
■oldieti, Unfortunately the Commauder’a 


which they so recently broken, 
the affairs of the Prince of ^Or ange 

letters shew that he had dolibei'ateiy order- 

ed the sack, aud was highly satisfied with 
the faithfhl manner in which it was accom- 

plished: “donde quedan -Aos soldados) al 
presents ex^outanoo el oastigo que Ayldante* 

mente pareoe qne $id<^ 4 «rvidoiiariif,^ 

With the blasphemy customary upon.suoh 
oocaaioniL tbs Almighty was, of coum re* 
presented as the chief psrpetvator and izuitl- 
fatOr primes— Vide i Ooi^ 

respondance dorhilippe 11., ti. 1166. 
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were not Improvbg in Zealand. Never 
was a twelvemonth so marked by con* 
tradictory fortune, never were the pro* 
mises of a spring followed by such 
blight and disappointment in autumn 
than in the memorable year 1572. On 
the island of Walcheren, Middelburg 
and Amerauyde still held for the King 
— Campveer and Flushing for the 
Prince of Orange. On the island of 
South Beveland, the city of Goes or 
Tergoes was still stoutly defended by 
a small garrison of Spanish troops. As 
long as the plaoe held out, the city 
of Middelburg could be maintained. 
Should that important city fall, the 
Spaniards wouhl lose all hold upon 
Walcheren and the province of Zealand. 

Jerome de’t Zeraerta, a brave, faith- 
ful, but singularly unlucky officer, 
commanded for the Prince in Walche- 
r^n.^ He had attempted by various 
hastily planned expeditions to give 
employment to his turbulent soldiery, 
but fortune hod refused to smile upon 
his efforts. He had laid siege to Mid- 
delburg and failed. He had attempted 
Tergoes and had been compelled in- 
gloriously to retreat. The citizens of 
Flushing, on his return, had shut the 
gates of the town in his face, and for 
several days refused to admit him or 
his troops.''' To retrieve this disgrace, 
which had sprung rather from the in- 
subordination of his followers and the 
dislike which they bore his peraon 
than from any want of courage or con- 
duct on his part, he now assembled a 
force of seven thousand mon, marched 
again to Tergoes, and upon the 26th 
of August laid siege to the place in 
form.® The garrison was very insuffi- 
cient, and although they conducted 
themselves with great bravery, it was 
soon evident that unless reinforced 
they must yield. With their over- 
throw it^as obvious that the Span- 
iards would lose the impoitant mari- 
time province of Zealand, and the 
Duke accordingly ordered D* Avila, 
who commanded in Antwerp, to throw 
BucoChi' into Tergoes without delay. 


Attempts were made, by sea and by 
land, to this effect, but were all unsuc- 
cessful. The Zealanders commanded 
the waters with their fleet, and were 
too much at home among those gulfs 
and shallows not to be more than a 
match for their enemies. Baffled in 
their attempt to relieve the town by 
water or by land, the Spaniards con- 
ceived an amphibious scheme. Their 
plan led to . one of the most brilliant 
feats of arms which distinguishes the 
history of this war. 

The Scheld, flowing past the city of 
Antwerp and separating the provinces 
of Flanders and Brabant, opens wide 
its two arms in nearly opposite direc- 
tions, before it joins the sea. Between 
these two arms lie the isles of Zealand, 
half floating upon, half submerged by 
the waves. The town of Tergoes was 
the chief city of South Beveland, the 
most important part of this archipelago, 
but South Beveland had not always 
been an island. Fifty years before, a 
tempest, one of the most violent re- 
corded in the stormy annals of that 
exposed country, had overthrown all 
barriers,^ the waters of the Connan 
Ocean, lashed by a succession of north 
winds, having been driven upon the 
low coast of Zealand more rapidly than 
they could be carried off through the 
narrow straits of Dover. The dykes 
of the island had burst, the ocean* had 
swept over the land, hundreds of vil- 
lages had been overwhelmed, and a 
tract of country tom from the pro- 
vince and buried for ever beneath the 
sea. This ** Drowned Land,"® as it is 
called, now separatied the island from 
the main. At low tide it was, how- 
ever, possible for expbrieiiced pilots to 
ford the estuary, which had usurped 
the place of the land. The average? 
deprii was between four and five feet 
at low water, while the tide rose and 
fell at least ten feet j the bottom waa 
muddy and treacherous, and it waa 
moreover traversed by three living 
streams or channels, always much too 
deep to be fordable.® 


1 B<nr. tt 802. 

, «rbid. 

^ Mendtss, viil. 168, et Comparfl 
SulociaidlniAad BentivogUo, -m. lOO-luT 


» ” Verdronkon Land.”— Bor, vL 

* Bor, Hoofd, Mendosa, Bentlvoglio.^ctcu 
•to. 
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Captain Plomaert, a Fleming of 
great experience and bravery* warmly 
attached to the King's cause, conceived 
the plan of sending reinforcements 
across this drowned district to the 
city of Tergoes. Accompanied by two 
peasants of the country, well acquaint- 
ed with the track, he twice accomplish- 
ed the dangerous and difficult passage, 
which, from dry land to dry land, was 
nearly ten English miles in length. 
Having thus satisfied himself as to the 
possibility of the enterprise, he laid 
his plan before the Spanish colonel. 
Mondragon. ‘ 

That courageous veteran eagerly em- 
braced the proposal, examined the 
ground, and after consultation with 
Sancho d’ Avila, resolved in person to 
lead an expedition along the path sug- 
gested by Plomaert. Three thousand 
picked men, a thousand from each 
nation, 3 — Spaniai-da, Walloons, and 
Germans, were speedily and secretly 
assembled at Bergen op Zoom, from 
the neighbourhood of -^bich city, at a 
place called Aggier,* it was necessary 
that the expedition should set forth. 
A quaSitity of sacks were provided, in 
which a supply of biscuit and of powder 
was placed, one to bo carried by each 
soldier upon his head- Although it 
was alreawly late in the autumn, the 
weather was propit^us; the troops 
not yet informed as to the secret 
enterprise for which they had been 
selected, were already assembled at 
the e(ke of the water, and Mondragon, 
who, ^otwitlistanding his age, had 
resolved upon heading the hazardous 
expedition, now briefly, on the evening 
of the 20th October, explained to them 
the nature of the service. His state- 
ment of the dangers which they were 
about to encounter rather inflamed 
than . diminished their ardour. Their 
enthusiasm became unbounded, as he 
dej^cribed the imporhmee of the city 
winch, they were about to save, and 
alluded, .to the glory which would be 
won by ;^ose who thus courageously 
eame forward to its rescue. The time 
o^bout half ebb-tide having arrived. 


tibie veteran, preceded only by the 
guides (uid Plomaert, plunged gaily 
into the waves, followed by his army, 
almost in single file. The water was 
never lower than the breast, often 
higher than the shoulder. The dis- 
tance to the island, three and a half 
leagues at least, was to be accomplished 
within, at most, six hours, or th^ rising 
tide would overwhelm them for ever, 
iknd thus, across the quaking and un- 
certain slime, which often refused them 
a footing, that adventurous band, five 
hours long, pursued their midnight 
march, sometimes swimming for their 
lives, and always struggling with the 
waves which every instant threatened 
to engulph them. ^ 

Before the tide had risen to more 
than half-flood, before the day had 
dawned, the army set foot on dry land 
again, at the village of Irseken. Of the 
whole three thousand, only nine un* 
lucky individuals had been drowned ; 
so much had courage and discipline 
availed in that dark and perilous 
passage through the very bottom of 
the sea.* The Duke of Alva might 
well pronounce it one of the most 
brilliant and original achievements in 
the annals of war.® The beacon, fires 
were immediately lighted upon the 
shore, as agreed upon, to inform 
Sancho d’Avila, who was anxiously 
awaiting tho result at Bergen op 
Zoom, of the safe arrival of the troops. 
A brief repose was then allowed. At 
the approach of daylight, they sot forth 
from- Iraeken, which lay about four 
leagues from Tergoes. The ne.vs that 
a Spanish army had thus arisen from 
the depths of the sea, flew before them 
as they marched. The besiemng force 
commanded the water with their fleet, 
the land with their army; yet had 
these indomitable Spaniards found a 
path which was neither land nor water, 
and hod thus stolen upon tb!^ in tiio 
silence of night. A panic preceded 
them as they fell upon a foe much 
superior in number to their own force. 
It was impossible for 't Zeraerts to 
induce his soldiers to offer resistance. 
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The patriot aiitiy fled precipitately 
and ignominidusly to their ships, hotly 
pursued by the Spaniards, who over- 
look and destroyed the whole of their 
roar-guard before they could embark. 
This done, the gallant little garrison 
which had so successfully held the 
city, was reinforced with the courage- 
ous veterans who had come to their 
relief. Hia audacious project thus 
brilliantly accomplished, the “good 
old Mondragon,” ^ as his soldiers called 
him, retunied to the province of Bra- 
bant,* 

After the capture of Mons and the 
sack of Mechlin, the Duke of Alva had 
taken his way to Nimwegen, having 
despatched his son, Don Frederic, to re- 
duce the northern and eastern country, 
which was only too ready to submit to 
the conqueror. Very little resistance 
was made by any of the cities which 
had so recently, and with such enthu- 
siasm, embraced the cause of Orange. 
Zutphen attempted a feeble oMposition 
to the entrance of the King s troops, 
and received a dreadful chastisement in 
consequence. Alva scut orders to his 
son to leave not a single man alive in 
the city, and to burn every house to 
the ground.* The Duke’s command 
Was almost literally obeyed. Don Fre- 
deric entered Zutphen, and without 
a moment’s warning put the whole 
garrison to the sword. The citizens 
next fell a defenceless prey; some 
being stabbed in the streets, some 
hanged on the trees which decorated 
the city, some stripped stark naked, 
and turned out into the fields to freeze 


to death in the wintry night. As the 
wofk of death became too fatiguing 
for the butchers, five hundred innocent 
burghers were tied two and two, back 
to bjwk, and drowned like dogs in the 
the river Tssel. A few stragglers who 
had contrived to elude pursuit at first, 
Were afterwards taken from their hid- 


* “El bueno viejo Mondragon.”— -Corres- 
pondnnee de PhlUppe 11., il. 1170. 

^ * BentivogUo^ Bor, Ifendosa, Hoofi, He- 
teran, ubi sup. 

* ^rroapondanoe de Philippe IT., ii, 1180. 

* Ibid. Bor, vi. 415. Hoofd, vil. 274. 

Metoren, iv. 78.— Qompore Mendoza, vlii. 
172, and Bentivogllo, vl. lU, wbqgUdes 
rapidly over iheso soonca of Uoitor with a 
wpoothnossallhttown. ^ 


ing places, and hung upon the gallows 
by the feet, some of wliich victims 
stiffered four days and nights of agony 
before death came to their relief. It 
is superfluous to add that the outrages 
upon women were no less universal in 
Zutphen than they had been in every 
city captured or occupied by the Span< 
ish troops. These horrors continued 
till scarcely chastity or life remained 
throughout the miserable city.^ 

This attack and massacre had been 
so suddenly executed, that assistance 
would hardly have been possible, even 
had there been disposition to render 
it. There wa.?, however, no such dis- 
position. The whole country was al- 
ready cowering again, except the prf)- 
vinces of Holland and Zealand. No 
one dared approach, even to learn what 
had occurred within the walls of the 
town, for days after its doom had been 
•accompli.shed. “ A wail of agony was 
heard above Zutphen la.st Sunday, 
wrote Count Nieuwenar, “a sound aa 
of a mighty massacre, but we know not 
what has taken place.” ® 

Count Van don Bergh, another bro- 
ther-in-law of Orange, proved himself 
signally unworthy of the illustrious 
race to which he was allied. He had, 
in the earlier pai t of the year, received 
the homage of the cities of Gelderland 

.and Overyssel, on behalf of the pa ot 

Princo. He now basely abandoned the 
field where he had endeavoured to 
gather laurels while the sun of success 
had been shining. Having written 
from Kampen, whither he had retired, 
that ho meant to hold the city to the 
last gasp, he immediately afterwards 
fled secretly and precipitately from tho 
country.® In his flight he was plun- 
dered by his own people, while his 
wife. Miry of Nassau, then far ad- 
vanced- in pregnancy, was left behind, 
disguised as a peasant girl, in an ob- 
Bcure vil la ge.^ 

* “ Ausai diet on quo din^onche possi on a 
ouy ung grand jammergeschrey et tuerie de- 
dans Zutton, mats on ne s<;ait ce que c'esC,** 
—Comte Nieuwonar to Louis of Nassau; 
Archives de la Maison d'Orange, otc, iv« 
28 . 

• Bor, vL 418. Moteren, iv. n. Ilqaid, 
vii. 274. 

7 Correapondanos de PhiUppe tl , 1!. U8d 
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timt he was commisbioned to treat 
with them on the part of Bon Fre- 
deric. He demanded the keys of the 
city, and gave the deputation a solemn 
pledge that the lives and property of 
all the inhabitants should be sacredly 
respected. To attest this assurance, 
Don J ulian gave his hand three several 
times to Lambert Hortensius. A sol- 
dier’s word thus plighted, the commis- 
sioners, without exchanging any writ- 
ten documents, surrendered the keys, 
and immediately afterwards accom- 
panied Romero into the city, who was 
soon followed by five or six hundred 
musketeers.^ 

To give these guests a hospitable 
reception, all the housewives of the 
city at once set about preparations 
for a sumptuous feast, to which the 
Spaniards did ample justice, while the 
colonel and his officers were entertained 
by Senator Gerrit at his own house. ^ 
As soon as this conviviality had come 
to an end, Romero, accompanied by his 
host, walked into the square. The 
great bell had been meantime ringing, 
and the citizens had been summoned 
to assemble in the Gast Huis Church, 
then used as a town hall.^ In the 
course Of a few minutes five hundred 
had entered the building, and stood 
quietly awaiting whatever measures 
might be offered for their deliberation. 
Suddenly a priest, who had been pacing 
to and fro' before the churclx door, en- 
tered the building, and bade them all 
prepare for death; but the announce- 
ment, the preparation, and the death, 
were, simultaneous.^ The door was 
flung open, and a band of armed Span- 
iards rushed across the sacred threshold. 
They fired a single volley upon the de- 
fencless herd, and then sprang in upon 
them with sword dagger. A yell 
ci despair arose as the miserable vie- 
(ims tsiM how hopelessly they were en- 
gaged, and beheld the ferocious faces 

of 

that narrow imace ms compact and 


rapid. Within a few minutes all were 
despatched, and among them Senator 
Gerrit, from whose table the Spanish 
commander had but just risen. The 
church was then set on fire, and the 
dead and dying were consumed to ashes 
together.® 

Inflamed but not satiated, the Sx>an- 
iards then rushed into the streets, 
thirsty for fresh horrors. The houses 
were all nfled of their contents, and 
men were forced to carry the booty to 
the camp, who were then struck dead 
as their reward. The town was then 
fired in every direction, that the skulk- 
ing citizens might be forced from their 
hiding-places. As fast as they enme 
forth they were put to death by thcii 
impatient foes. Some w'ere pierced 
with rapiers, some were chopped to 
pieces with axes, some were surrounded 
in the blazing streets by troops of 
laughing soldiers, intoxicated, not with 
wine but with blood, who tossed them 
to and fro with their lances, and derived 
a wild amusement from their dying 
agonies. Those who attempted resist- 
ance were crimped alive like fishes, 
and left to gasp themselves to death in 
fingering t^ure.® The soldiers becom- 
ing more and more insane, as the foul 
work went ‘on, opened the veins of 
some of tbeir victims, and drank their 
blood as if it were wine.^ Some of the 
burgiiers were for a time spared, that 
they might witness the violation of 
their wives and daughters, and were 
then butchered in company with these 
still more unfortunate victims.® Mi- 
racles of brutality were accomplished. 
Neither church nor hearth was sacred. 
Men were slain, women outraged at the 
altars, in the streets, in their blazing 
homes. The life of Lambert Horten- 
aius was spared, out of regard to his 
learning and genius, but he hardly 
could thank his foes for the boon, for 
they struck his only son dead, and tore 
his heart out before his father’s ©yes.® 
Hardly any man or woman survived, 


* Hoo«, viL^7r, , 

•Bor^Hooa. 

* *‘11^;, b«r©ydea on later* 

voJm ' 


ven en lankzaamelyk gewentelt in een taaye 
d^dt,” . ^ Hoofd, ubi sup^ 

s Bor, 'BqoH. nbi sup. 

» Bor, Vi. iltf, Hoofdf— It was . even said 
that they de^red it ; nor wm this the only 


i f i S . I act of caxmlhalia^ of wh^ they wera 
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except by accMent. A body of some known.” Shortly afterwards catne ati 
hundred burghers made their escape order to dismantle the fortifications, 
across the snow into the ,op0n country, which had certainly proved sufficiently 
They were, however, overtaken, strip- feeble in the hour of need, and to 
ped stark naked, and hung upon the raze what was left of the city from 
trees by the feet, to freeze, or to perish the surface of the earth. The work 
by a more lingering death. Most of was faithfully accomplished, and for a 
them soon died, but twenty, who hap- long time Naarden ceased to exist.* 
pened to be wealthy, succeeded, after Alva wrote, with his usual compla- 
enduring much torture, in purchasing cency in such cases, to his sovereign, 
their lives of their inhuman persecu- that “they had cut the throats of the 
tors. The principal burgomaster, Hein- burghert and all the 'and ^at 

rich Lambertszoon, was less fortunate, iifeey h^ not left aiSadth^^ sbil 
Known to be affluent, hdVas torthf!^ |pe statement w^' literally 

by exposing the soles <>j|^his feet tiiMff ^rrect, npr was with which 

fire until they were alnibist consumed ftnese blpodhpu^^P^mmented upon 
On promise that his life should be their ^mes less odihus than their, 
3parcd, he then agreed to pay a heavy guilt. “ It was a 'peft'missim of God ** 
ransom ; but hardly had he furnished said the Duke, “ that these people 
the stipulated sum when, by express should have undertaken to defelSd a 
order of Don Frederic himself, he w%a 8 city, which was so weak that no other 
hanged in his own doorway, and his persons would have attempted stiicli 
dissevered limbs afterwards nailed to a thing.” * Nor was the reflection of 
the gates of the city.^ Mendoza less pious. “ The sack of 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Naar- Naarden,” said that really brave and 
den, soldiers and citizens, were thus accomplished cavalier, “ was a chas- 
destroyed; and now Don Frederic tisement which must be believed to 
issued peremptory orders that no one, have taken place by express permis- 
on pain of death, should rive lodging sion of a Divine Providence ; a pun- 
or food to any fugitive. He likewiso ishment for having been the first of 
forbade to the deari all that could now the Holland towns in which ’ hercKjf 
be forbidden them — a grave. Three built its nest, w'hence it has taken 
weeks long did these imbiiried bodies flight to all the neighbouring cities.*’ * 
pollute the streets, nor could the few It is not without reluctance, but 
wretched women who still cowered still with a stern determination, that 
within such houses as had escaped the the historian should faithfully record 
flames ever move from their lurking- these transactions. To extenuate 
places without treading upon the fes- would be base ; to exaggerate impos- 
tering remains of what had been their sible. It is good that the world should 
husbands, their fathers, or their bre- not forget how much wrong has been 
tbren. Such was the express com- endured by a single harmless nation 
mand of him whom the flatterers at the hands of despotism, and in ths 
called the “ most divine genitia ever sacred name of God. There havia 


that the bodiee of ohfldren were roasted and 
eaten by the soldiers. These last tridts of 
horror are, however, only mentioned by 
Hoofd as reports. The tearing out of the 
heart before the fittheFs eyes is attested both 
by him and by Dor. 

1 Hoofd, vii, 280. 

t Bor, vi ilO. Hoofil, vii. 280. ICeterso, 
It. 78. 

t "DegoUaron baigesss y. aoldados sin 
eacaparse hombie naicldov^*--Correa|bon- 
dance da Phillntte II.. ii 1180 : Bvrtnr in- 


eaeept the eeotestiei sad two or throo : 


persons of quality who were reserved. Then 
tbo city was pillaged, after which a Are was 
l^bted, “(Jui la eontoitnm mti^rmerU "-^ 
alst. des Causes des BOvoHes dec. Fays 
m,ii. XX. 

4 Correspoadancs de Philippe II., ih 

» :Mendoza, m, nS.-The d^lla of these 
aota of Iniquity have only been preserved by 
the Dutch writers. HendoEA, and Cabrera 
(who always f<flloWs lIeado8a> dismiss the 
sacking, of each successive city with a phrase 
and a pious eJaciil^pn. Alva briefly cou* 
denses the pmoipal errors 

rt 403-40&; Kstcis*5 
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beeu tongue and pens enougbi to 
narrate i»e excesses of the people, 
bursting from time to time out of 
slavery into madness, It is good, too, 
that those crimes should be remem' 
oered, and frosldy pondered; but it 
is equally wholesome to study the 
opposite picture. Tyranny, ever 
yoLUig and ever old, constantly re- 
jiroducing herself with the same stony 
features, with the same imposing 
mask which she has worn through all 
the ages, can never he too minutely 
examined, especially when she paints 
lier own portrait, and when the secret 
liistory 'of her guilt is furnished by 
the confessions of her lovers. The 
perusal of her traits will not make us 
love popular liberty the less. 

The history of Alva’s adniiuistration 
in the Netherlands is one of those pic- 
tures which strike us almost dumb 
with wonder. Why has the Almighty 
sufiered such crimes to be perpetrated 
in His sacred name? Was it neces- 
sary that many generations should 
wade through this blood in order to 
acquire for their descendants the 
blessings of civil and religious free- 
dom ? Was it necessary that an Alva 
should ravage a peaceful nation with 
sword and flame — that desolation 
should be spread over a happy land, 
in order that the pure and heroic cha- 
racter of a William of Orange should 
stand forth more conspicuously, like 
an antique statue of spotless marble 
against a stormy sky ? 

After the army which the Prince 
had so upsuccessfully led to the relief 
of Mons had been disbanded, ho had 
himself repaired to Holland. He had 
come to Kampen shortly before its 
defection from his cause. Thence he 
li<'vd been escorted across the Zuyder 
Zee to Eukhuyzen.' He came to 
that province, the only one which 
through good and ill report remained 
entirely feithful to him^ not as a con- 
Queror but as an unsuccessful, pro- 
scribed man. But there were warm 
hearts beating within those cold 
iagttUe s, and no conqueror returning 

Hool<l,vH.264. 

' Qf hi Aldsgondo Ip Arobivos de 
la Xsiaeh <fOi«Qg<v tv, 8). ■ ^ 


from a brilliant series^ of victories 
could have been received with more 
affectionate respect than William in 
that daikest hour of the country’s 
history. He had but seventy horse- 
men at his back, all which remained 
of the twenty thousand troops which 
he had' a second time levied in Ger- 
many, and he felt tliat it would be 
at that period hopelcs.s for him to 
attempt the formation of a third iirmy. 
He had now come thither to share the 
fate of Holland, at least, if ho could 
not accomplish her liberation. He 
went from city to city, advising with 
the magistracies and with the inhabi- 
tants, and arranging many matters 
poi-taining both to peace and war.’** 
At Harlem the States of the Provinces, 
according to his request, had been as- 
sembled. The assembly begged him 
to lay before them, if it were possible, 
any schemes and means which ho 
might have devised for fui-ther resist- 
aiice to the Duke of Alva. Thus soli- 
cited, the Prince, in a very secret scs- 
sion, unfolded his plans, and satisfied 
them as to the future prospects of the 
cause.* His speech has nowhere been 
preserved. His strict injunctions as 
to secrecy, doubtless, prevented or 
eftaced any record of the session. It 
m probable, however, that he entered 
more fully into the state of his nego- 
tiations with England, and into the 
possibility of a resumption by Count 
Louis of his private intercourse with 
the French court, than it was safe, 
jMiblicly, to divulge. 

While the Prince had been thus 
occupied in preparing the stout-heai-t- 
ed province for the last death-struggle 
with its foe, that mortal combat wa^ 
already fast approaching ; for the 
aspect of the contest in the Nether- 
lands was not that of ordinary warfare. 
It was an encounter between two prin- 
ciples, in their nature so hostile to 
each other that the absolute destruc- 
tion of one was the only possible issue. 
As the flght went on, each individual 
combatant seemed inspired by direct 
personal malignity, and men found a 

» Bor, vi. 414 . Wagenaer, Vi 4 . vi 
896 , 397 . 
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plewMM in deeds of cru^tji from 
which generations not edu^^^ed to 
iflaitghter recoil with horror. To mur- 
der defenceless prisoners; to drink, 
not metaphoricaUy hU literally, the 
heart's blood of aa enemy; to exercise 
a devilish ingenuity in inventions of 
mutual torture, became not only a 
duty but a rapture. The Liberty of 
the Netherlands had now been hunted 
to its lair. , It had taken Miast refuge : 
among the sands and thi^ets where, 
its savage infancy had beiili nurturedi 
and had now prepared itself to crush 
its tormentor in a last embrace, or to 
die in the struggle. 

After the conclusion of the sack and 1 
massacre of Naarden, Bon Frederic I 
had hastened to Amsterdam,^ where 
the Buke was then quartered, that he 
might receive the paternal benediction 
for his well-accomplished work. The 
royal approbation was soon afterwards 
added to the applause of his parent, 
and the Buke was warmly congratu- 
lated in a letter written by Philip as 
soon as the murderous deed was 
known, that Bon Frederic had so 
^lairdy shewn himself to be his fa^ 
5her's son.* There was now more 


work for father and son. Amsterdam 
was the only point in Holland which 
held for Alva, and from that point it 
was determined to recover the whole 
province. The Prince of Orange was 
established in the southern district; 
Diedrich Sonoy, liis lieutenant, was 
stationed in North Holland.* The 
important city of Harlem lay between 
the two, at a spot where the whole 
breadth of the territory, from sea to 
sea, was less than an hbuFs walk. 
With the fall of that city the province 
would be cut in twain, the rebOHious 
forces utterly dissevered, and all fur- 
ther resistance, it was thought, ren- 
dered imposmblc. 

The inhabitants of Harlem felt 
their danger. Bossu, Alva's Stadholder 
for Holh^, had forfnalJy announced 
the systerg hitherto pursu^ at ^ech- 


bde Philippe IX.; a 1197'. 


urn 

Wren, iv. 7 S. BentiTOgllo, vi. lie. 


He- 


lin, Zutphen, and Naarden as the de< 
liberate policy of the government. 
The King’s representative had for- 
mally proclaimed the extermination of 
man, woman, and child in every city 
which opposed his authority,* but the 
promulgation and practice of such a 
system had an opposite effect to the 
one intended. The hearts of the Hoi- 
headers were rather steeled to resist- 
than awed into submission by 
; IKa Naarden.® ^ A fortunate 

a(wep^ as a lucky 
Omen for the coming contest. A little 
fleet of armed vessels, belonging to 
Holland, had been frozen up in the 
neighbourhood of Amsterdam. 4>on 
Fr^eric, on his arrival from Naa^n, 
despatched a body of picked men over 
the ice to attack the imprisoned vessels, 
The crews had, however, fortified them- 
selves by digging a wide trench around 
the whole fleet, which thus became 
from the moment an almost impreg- 
nable fortress. Out of this frozen 
citadel a strong band of well-aimed 
and skilful musketeers sallied forth 
upon skates as the besieging force ad- 
vanced. A rapid, brilliant, and slip- 
^ry skirmish succeeded, in which the 
Hollanders, so accustomed to such 
sports, easily vanquished their antago- 
nists, and drove them off the field, 
with the loss of several hundred left 
dead upon the ice.® 'Twas a %iiig 
never heard of before to-day,” said 
Alva, “ to see a body of arquebusiers 
thus skirmishing upon a froeen sea." 
In the course of the next four-and- 
twenty hours, a flood and a rapid thaw 
release the vessels, which all escaped 
to Enkhuyzen, while a fr(»t, ' immedi- 
ately and strangely succeeding, ma<l 0 
pursuit impossible.^ 

The Spaniards Were astonished at 
these novel manoeuvres upon the ice. 
It la amusing to read their, elaborate 
descriptions of the wonderful a})peu- 
dagee which had enabled the Holland* 
era to glide so g^bely into battle witn 
a tuperior force, and so rapidly 

♦ Mendott^ vfl. irS. ’ 1* « 

r Oenei^daiiCe de PMHppe II., «• 

— ‘*Que mo pai'ooo la mas nuoya oosaq 
hasta oy ae ha^dOreiteM^ ^ 

* Uoofd rli. 291. 
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gittnce away, after achieving a aignal 
triumph. Nevertheless, the Spaniards 
coiild never be dismayed, and were al- 
ways apt scholars, even if an enemy 
were the teacher. Alva immediately 
ordered seven thousand pairs of skates, 
and his soldiers soon learned to per- 
form military evolutions with these 
new accoutrements as audaciously, if 
not as adroitly, as the HoUand- 
ers.^ 

, A portion of the Harlem magistracy, 
^withstanding the Spirit which per- 
iled the province, began to tremble 
as danger approached. They were 
base enough to enter into secret nego- 
tiations with Alva, and to send three 
of their own number to treat with the 
Duke at Amsterdam. One was wise 
enough to remain with the enemy. 
The other two were arrested on their 
retuiTi, and condemned, after an im- 
partial trial, to death.* For, while 
these emissaries of a cowardly magis- 
tracy were absent, the stout command- 
ant of the little garrison, Eipperda, 
had assembled the citizens and sol- 
diers in the market-place. He warned 
them of the absolute necessity to make 
a last effort for freedom. In startling 
colours he held up to them the fate of 
Mechlin, of Zutphen, of Naarden, as a 
prophetic mirror, in which they might 
read their own fate should they be base 
enough to surrender the city. There 
was no composition possible, he urged, 
with foes who were as false as they 
were sanguinary, and whose foul pas- 
sions were stimulated, not slaked, by 
the -horrors with which they had al- 
ready feasted themselves.* 

Bipperda addressed men who could 
sytnpathibo with his bold and lofty 
sentiments;. Soldiers and citizens 

c^ed But for defence instead of sui^ 

render, as with one Voice, for there 
were na abject spirits at Harlem save 
among the magistracy; and Saint 
Ald^onde, the faithful minister of 
Orange, was SOon iient to Harlem by 

1 MttvBg^ vU. Mendoz^ rill 17S, 
* Vi. 421. HbCfd, vJI. 282. Mo- 

^®”&l^* ^few.,vii. 888. IMd. 

* Bor, Mendoza, ubUnpy 

* Arundo arsnuria. 


the Prince to make a thorough change 
in that body.^ 

Harlem, over whose ruins the Span- 
ish tyranny intended to make its en- 
trance into Holland, lay in the narrow- 
est part of that narrow isthmus which 
separates the Zuyder Zee . &om the 
German Ocean. The distance from 
sea to sea is hardly five English miles 
across. Westerly from the city ex- 
tended a slender strip of land, once a 
morass, then a fruitful meadow, main- 
tained by unflagging fortitude in the 
very jaws of a stormy ocean. Between 
the North Sea and the outer edge of 
this pasture sui*ged those wild and 
fantastic downs, heaped up by wind 
and wave in mimicry of mountains; 
the long coils of that rope of sand, by 
which, plaited into additional strength 
by the slenderest of bulrushes,® the 
waves of the North Sea were made to 
obey the command of man. On the 
opposite, or eastern side, Harlem looked 
towards Amsterdam. That already 
flourishing city was distant but ton 
miles. The two cities were separated 
by an expanse of inland water, and 
united by a slender causeway. The 
Harlem Lake, formed less than a cen- 
tury before by the bursting of four 
lesser meres during a storm which had 
threatened to swallow the whole Pen- 
insula, extended itself on the south 
and east ; a sea of limited dimensions, 
being only fifteen feet in depth with 
seventy square miles of surface, but, 
exposed as it lay to all the winds of 
heaven, often la^ed into storms as 
dangerous as those of the Atlantic.* 
Beyond the lake, towards the north, 
the waters of the Y nearly swept 
across the Peninsula. This inlet of 
the Zuyder Zee was only separated 
from the Harlem mere by a slender 
thread of land. Over this ran thA 
causeway between the two sister citiee, 
now so unfortunately in arms against 
each other. Midway between the two, 
the dyke was pierced and closed 

• BentivogUo,vil. 118. viS 

Bor, vi. 422. Meteren, Iv. 78.— This 
the scene of so many romautio ovents during 
tfio period with which we are occupied, hss^ 
within the last few yedm, been ooayert^ 
into dry land. The mi^ftoent tradertakiug 
was oompletod in the year I8(lt . 
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with a By<»bom oi fduice-worka» 
when opened admitted the waters of 
the lake into those of the estuary, and 
caused an inundation of the surround* 
tog country.' 

The city was one of the largest and 
most beautiful in the Ketherlands. It 
was also one of the weakest.* The 
walb were of antique construction, 
turreted, but not strong. The extent 
and feebleness of the defences made a 
large garrison necessary, but, unfortu- 
nately, the garrison was even weaker 
than the walls. The city’s main reli- 
ance was on the stout hearts of the 
tohabitants. The streets were, for 
that day, spacious and regular; the 
canals planted with limes and poplars. 
The ancient church of Saint Bavon, a 
large imposing structure of brick, stood 
almost in the centre of the place, the 
most prominent object, not only of the 
town but of the province, visible over 
leagues of sea and of land more level 
than the sea, and seeming to gather 
the whole quiet little city under its 
sacred and protective wings. Its tall 
open-work leaden spire was surmount- 
ed by a colossal crown, which an ex- 
alted imagination might have regarded 
as tlie emblematic gueixlon of martyr- 
dom held aloft over the city, to reward 
its heroism and its agony. 

It was at once obvious that the 
watety expanse between Harlem and 
Amsterdam would be the principal 
theatre of the operations about to 
commence. The siege was soon begun. 
The fugitive burgomaster, De Fries, 
had the effrontery, with the advice of 
Alva, to address a letter to the citizens, 
mging them to surrender at discretion. 
Tlie messenger was hanged — a cruel 
but practical answer, which put op end 
^ all further traitorous oommunica* 
ticm^ This was in the first week of 
Pecemb^r,^ On the 10th, Pon Frederio 


sent a strong detachment to capture 
the fort and village of Sparendam, as 
an indispensable preliminary to the 
commencement of the siege. A pea- 
sant having shewn l^apata, the com- 
mander of tlfe expedition, a secret 
passage across the flooded and frozen 
meadows, the Spaniards stormed the 
place gallantly, routed the whole gar- 
rison, killed three hundred, and took 
possession of the works and vill^. 
Next day, Don Frederic appeared,^ 
fore the walls oh Harlem, and procMp 
e<l regularly to invest the^placo. !Pi|p 
misty weather favoured hi^Kopcmtvi|^, 
nor did he cease reiufqrcing ;him|^ 
until at least thirty thqu^pd 
including fifteen hundr^ 
been encamped around tha jpity. 
Germans, under Counf Overstem,»Bre 
stationed in a beautiful and exte^ive 
grove of limes and beeches, ^ich 
spread between the southern walkitand 
the shore of Harlem Lake. DoniFro- 
deric, with his Spaniards, took up a 
position on the opposite side, at a 
place called the House of Kle^, the 
ruins of which still remain. : The 
Walloons and other regiments were 
distributed to different places, so as 
completely lo encircle the town.* On 
the edge of the mere the Prince of 
Orange bad already ordered a clustei 
of forts to be erected, by which the 
command of its frozen surface was at 
first secured for Harlem.® In the 
course of the siege, however, other 
forts were erected by Don Frederic, 
so that the aspect of things suffered a 
change. 

Against this immense force, nearly 
equal in number to that of the whole 
population of the city, the garrison 
within the walls never amounted to 
more than four thqiwand men.* to 
beginning it tnu^ less numc’ 
rous. The same owjMgStanoes, how- 
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oyer, which assisted the initiatory 
operations of Don Frederic, were of 
advantage to the Harlemers. A dense 
frozen fog hung continu^ly over the 
surface of the lake. Covered by this 
curtain, large supplies of men, pro- 
visions, and ammunition were daily 
introduced into the city, notwithstand- 
ing all the efforts of the besieging 
force.^ Sledges skimming over the 
iep, men, women, and even children, 
nlpving on their skates as swiftly as 
t^ wind, all brought their contribu- 
tes in the course of the short dark 
(fifys and long nights of December, in 
which the wintry siego was opened.^ 
The garrison at last numbered about 
one thousand pioneers or delvem, three 
thousand figM|jpig men, and about three 
hundred jggl^ng women.' The last 
was a most -efficient corps, all females 
of respectable character, armed with 
sword, musket, and dagger. Their 
chief, Kenau Hasselaer, was a widow 
of distinguished family and unblemish- 
ed reputation, about forty-seven years 
of age, who, at the head of her ama- 
Eons, participated in many of the most 
fiercely contested actions of the siege, 
both within and without the waUs.** 
When such a spirit animated the maids 
and matrons of the city, it might be 
expected that the men would hardly 
surrender the place without a struggle. 
The Prince had assembled a force of 
three or four thousand men at Leyden, 
which he sent before the middle of 
December towards the city under the 
command of De la Marck.* These 
troops were, however, attacked on 
the way by a strong detachment under 
Bossu, Noircarmes, and Romero, After 
a sharp action in a heavy snow-ston^, 
De la Marck was completely routed; 
One thousand of his soldiers were cut 
to pieces, and a large number carried 
off as prisoners to the gibbets, which 
Were already conspicuously erected in 
the Spanish camp, and which from the 

~ » Hoofd. 

< Mendoza, < ix. 190. Hoofd, vii. 285, 2S6. 
Ifeteren, iv, 79, 80. 

■ Wagenoer, vi. 416. Bor. Hoofd, vU. 286. 

' Wagenaor. Hoofd. Meteren, Iv. 79. 

* Bor, Vi. 484, 

• P, Sterlinox. Corto Beachr., etc. Bor. 

Hootd. vll. 880. 


commencement to the closo of the 
siege were never bare of victims.^ 
Among the captives was a gallant 
officer, Baptist van Trier, for whom 
De la Marck in vain offered two 
thousand crowns and nineteen Spanish 
prisoners. The proposition was refused 
with contempt. V an Trier was hanged 
upon the gallows by one leg until he 
was dead, in return for which barbarity 
the nineteen Spaniards were imme- 
diately gibbeted by De la Marck.^ 
With this interchange of cruelties the 
siege may be said to have opened. 

Don Frederic had stationed himself 
in a position opposite to the gate of 
the Cross, which was not very strong, 
but fortified by a ravelin. Intending 
to make a very short siege of it, he 
established his batteries immediately, 
and on the 18th, 19th, and 20th De- 
cember directed a furious cannonade 
against the Cross-gate, the St John's- 
gate, and the curiain between the 
two.® Six hundred and eighty shots 
were discharged on the first, and nearly 
as many on each of the two succeeding 
days.® The walls were much shattered, 
but men, women, and children worked 
night and day within the city, repair- 
ing the breaches as fast as made. 
They brought bags of sand, blocks of 
stone, cart-loads of earth from every 
quarter, and they stripped the churches 
of all their statues, which they threw 
by heaps into the gaps.^® They sought 
thus a more practical advantage from 
those sculptured saints than tjiey could 
have gained by only imploring their 
interposition. The fact, however, ex- 
cited horror among the besiegers. 
]^n who were daily butchering their 

f llow-beings, and hanging their pri- 
fnera in cold blood, affected to shudder 
at the enormity of the offence thus 
exercised against graven images.^^ 
After three days* cannonade, the 
assault was ordered, Don Fr^erio 
only intending a rapid massacre, to 

T Hoofd, vli. 286. P. Sterlincx. 

• Bor, Vi. 423. Metoren, iv. 79. HoofA 
vii. 287. Mendoza, ix. 178-180. 

Meteren, iv. 70. Hoofd. 
w Bor, Bentivoglio, P. Sterlinox^ 
u Vide Bontivcgllo, vU. 18L Mendcso, 
paasisu 
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trown hlH achievem^nta at Zutpben 
and Naorden. The place, he thhught, 
would fall in a weelc, and after another 
week of Backing, killings and ravishing, 
he might sweep on to “pastures new” 
until Holland was overwhelmed. Ro- 
mero advanced to the breach, followed 
by a numerous storming party, but 
met with a resistance which astonished 
the Spaniards. The church-bells rang 
the idarm throughout the city, and 
the whole population swarmed to the 
walls. The besiegers were encountered 
not only with sword and musket, but 
with every implement which the 
burghers’ Lands could find. Heavy 
stonesj boiling oil, live coals, were 
hurled upon the heads of the soldiers; 
hoops, smeared with pitch and set on 
fire, were dexterously thrown upon 
their necks. Even Spanish coun^e 
and Spanish ferocity were obliged to 
shrink before the steady determina- 
tion of a whole population animated 
by a single spirit. Romero lost an 
eye in the conflict, many officers were 
killed and wounded, and three or four 
hundred soldiers left dead in the 
breach, while only three or four of 
the townsmen lost their lives. The 
signal of recall was reluctantly given, 
and the Spaniards abandoned the 
assault. Don Frederic was now aware 
that Harlem would not fall at his feet 
at the first sound of his trumpet. It 
was obvious that a siege must precede 
the massacre. He gave orders, there- 
fore, that- the ravelin should be under- 
mined, and doubted not that, with a 
few days’ delay, the place would be in 
bis hands. ^ 

Meantime, the Prince of Orange, 
from his head-quarters at Sassenheim, 
on the southern extremity of the 
mere, made a fresh effort to throw 
succour into the place.* Two thoueacd 
tnen, with seven field^pieces, end 
many waggon-loads of munitions. Were 
■ent forward under Batenburg. This 
ofiBcer had replaced De la Marck, whom 
prince had at last d^riv^ of his 
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commission.* Ihe reckless and un* 
principled freebooter was no longer to 
serve a cause which was more sullied 
by his barbarity than it could be ad- 
vanced by his desperate valour. Ba- 
tenburg's expedition was, however, not 
more succei^ul than the one math) 
by his predecessor. The troops, after 
reaching the vicinity of the city, lost 
their way in the thick mists which 
aMpst perpetually enveloped the 
sJiib. Cannons were fiir^ fog-bel|! 

' rung, ' and ' ‘ 

Bjfhted On the 
^as irretrievabfy 

fell upon them befor^they c^d*find 
their way to the ci^. Many Were put 
to the sword, others made their escape 
in different directions; a very few 
succeeded in entering Harlem. Ba- 
tenburg brought off a remnant of the 
forces, but all the provisions so miHch 
needed were lost, and the little army 
entirely destroyed."* 

De Koning, the second in command, 
was among the prisoners. The Span- 
iards cut off ms head and threw it 
over the walls into the city, with this 
inscription : “ This is the head of Cap- 
tain de Koning, who is on bis way 
with reinforcements for the good city 
of Harlem.” The citizens retorted 
with a practical jest, which was still 
more barbarous. They cut off the 
heads of eleven prisoners and put them 
into a barrel, which they threw into 
the Spanish camp. A label upon the 
barrel contained these words: '‘De- 
liver these ten heads to Duke AlVa in 
payment of his tenpenny tax, with one 
additional head for interest.”* With 
such, ghastly merriment did besleM 
and besiegers vary the monotE^EW^ 
horror of that winter's siege. ^ Ai w 
sallies and skirmishes were of <£1% 
occurrence, there was a constant supply 
ot prisonei’s, upon whom both parties 
might exercise their ingenuity, so that 
the gallows in' c«imp or city was per- 
petually garnished. 

Since the omult cf 2Ut De- 
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ceinb«F, Don Fredetio had been mak- 
ing hie subterranean attack by regular 
approaches. As fast, however, as the 
Spaniards mined, the citizens counter- 
mined. Spaniard and Netherlander 
met daily in deadly combat within the 
bowels of the eaxth. Desperate and 
frequent were the struggles within 
gangways so narrow that nothing but 
daggers could be used, so obscure that 
the dim lanterns hardly lighted the 
death-stroke. They seemed the con- 
flicts, not of men, but of evil spirits. 
Nor were these hand-to-hand battles 
^ A shower of heads, limbs, muti- 
lated trunks, the mangled.remains of 
hundreds of human beings, often 
spouted from the earth as if from an 
invisible volcano. The mines were 
sprung with unexampled frequency 
and determination. Still the Spaniards 
toilod on with undiminished zeal, and 
still the besieged, undismayed, delved 
below their works, and checked their 
advance by sword, and spear, and 
hoirible explosions.^ 

The Prince of Orange, meanwhile, 
encouraged the citizens to persevere, 
by frequent promises of assistance. 
His letters, written on extremely small 
bits of paper, were Sent into the town 
by carrier pigeons.^ On the 28th of 
January he despatched a considerable 
supply of the two necessaries, powder 
and bread, on one hundi'ed and seventy 
sledges across the Harlem Lake, to- 
gether with four hundred veteran sol- 
diers.* The citizens continued to con- 
test the approaches to the ravelin 
before the Cross-gate ; but it had be- 
come obvious that they could not hold 
it long. Secretly, steadfastly, and 
swiftly they had, therefore, during the 
long wintry nights, been constructing 
ft hftlf moon of solid masonry on the 
inside of the same portal.^ Old men, 
feeble women, tender children, united 
with the Able-bodied to aocompliBh 


ip. Bterlinox. Bor, vi 481. MeadoBs, 
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rouoba gente y soldados en las miszhas 

que as labraran, se oombatio algunas vezes, 
por la cetiecbesa del lugar con espada y 
rodela, por no poderae amoveohar de otras 
fthnaa.*^ “Daer onaiopa dan •eh ^lyk 
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snnen, Meuoo «en sleetwehTaa Uig<Wirant» 


this work, by which they hoped still 
to maintain th^cnselves after the rave- 
lin had fallen.* 

On the 31st of January, after two 
or three days’ cannonade against the 
gates of the Cross and of Saint John, 
and the intervening .curtains, Don 
Frederic ordered a midnight assault.® 
The walls had been much shattered, 
part of the J ohn’s-gate was in ruins ; 
the Spaniards mounted the breach in 
great numbers; the city was almost 
taken by surprise; while the Com- 
mander-in-chief, sure of victory, order- 
ed the whole of his forces under arms 
to cut off the population who were to 
stream panic-struck from every issue. 
The attack was unexpected, but the 
forty or fifty sentinels defended the 
walUk while they sounded the alarm. 
The tocsin bells tolled, and the citi- 
zens, whose sleep was not apt to be 
heavy during that perilous winter, soon 
manned the ramparts again. The day- 
light came upon them while the fierce 
struggle was still at its height The 
besieged, as before, defended them- 
selves with musket anu mpier, with 
melted pitch, with firebrands, with 
clubs and stones. - eantime, after 
morning prayers in the Spanish camp, 
the trumpet for a general assault was 
sounded. A tremendous onset was 
made upon the gate of the Cross, and 
the ravelin was carried at last. The 
Spaniards poured into this fort, se 
long the object of their attack, expect 
ing instantly to sweep into the cit;^ 
with sword and fire. As they mount- 
ed its wall they became for the first 
time aware of the new and stronger 
fortification which had been secretly 
constructed on the inner szde.^ The 
reason why the ravelin had been at 
last conceded was revealed. The half 
moon, whose existence they had not 
suspected, rose befoi-e them bristhiig 
with cannon* A sharp fire was in- 
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Mtantl|r opened upon the besiegers, 
while at the same instant the ravelin, 
which the citizens had undermined, 
blew up with a severe explosion, carry- 
ing into the air all the soldiers who 
had just entered it so triumphantly. 
This was the turning point. The re- 
treat was sounded, and the Spaniards 
fled to their camp, leaving at least 
three hundred doa^i beneath the walls. 
Thus was a second assault, made by 
an overwhelming force and led by the 
most accomplished generals of Spain, 
signally and gloriously repelled by the 
plain burghers of Harlem.^ 

It became now almost evident that 
the city could be taken neither by 
regular approaches nor by sudden 
attack. It was therefore resolved that 
it should be reduced by famine. Still, 
as the winter wore on, the immense 
arm^ without the walls were as great 
sujfferers by that scourge as the popu- 
lation within. The soldiers fell in 
heaps before the diseases engendered 
by intense cold and insufficient food, 
for, as usual in such sieges, these 
deaths far outnumbered tliose inflicted 
by the enemy’s hand. The sufferings 
inside the city necessarily increas^ 
day by day, the whole population 
being put on a strict allowance of 
food.* Their supplies were daily 
diminishing, and with the approach 
of tlie spring and the thawing of the 
ioe on the lake, there was danger that 
they would be entirely cut oflT. If the 
possession of the water were lost, they 
mtist yield or starve ; and they doubt- 
ed whetlier the Prince would bo able 
to organise a fleet. The gaunt spectre 
of Famine already rose before them 
with a menace which oould not be 
misunderstood. In their misery they 
longed for the assaults of the Span- 
iard, that they might look in the 
face of a less formidble foe. Thev 
{)araded the ramparts daily, with 
drums beating, colours flying, taunt- 
ing the besiegers to renewed attempts. 
To indme the' religious animosity of 
their" iuktagpmsts, they attired them- 

^ fiCOofd, vU. 29$. Menctom; lx. 2$4, 185. 
Bor, vt. 482. BentfvogUo, vil )24. 
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selves in the splendid) gold-embroider- 
ed vestments of the priests, which 
they took from the churches, and 
moved aboutin mock procession, bear- 
ing aloft images bedizened in ecclesir 
astical finery, relics, and other sym- 
bols, sacred in Catholic eyes, which 
they afterwards hurled from the ram- 
parts, or broke, with derisive shouts, 
into a thousand fragments.® 

It was, however, at that season 65^ 
nestly debated by the enemy ivhisiijlior 
or not ,^M.ise the si^®.* Fre- 
derioiKlli^marly of opinlonths^anough 
had bCf^Wne for the honour of the 
Spanisk'i^iitns. . He was^^wnaried with 
s^feing his men perish helplessly aropud 
him, and considered the prize too paltry 
for lives it must cost. His father 
thought differently. Perhaps he re- 
called the siege of Metz, and the 
unceasing regret with which, as he 
believed, his imperial master had re- 
membered the advice received from 
him. At any rate, the Duke now sent 
back Don Bernardino de Mendoza, 
whom Don Frederic had despatched te 
Nimwegen, soliciting his father’s per- 
mission to raise the siege, with this 
reply; — ‘^Tell Don Frederic,” said 
Alva, "that if he be not decided to 
continue the siege till the town be 
taken, I shall no longer consider him 
my son, whatever my opinion may 
formerly have been. Should he fall in 
the siege, I will myself take the field to 
maintain it; and when we have both 
perished, the Duchess, my wife, shall 
come from Spain to do the same.”*;/ 

Such language was unequivocal, a^d 
hostilities were resumed as fiercely as 
before. The besieged welcomed them 
with rapture, and, as usual, made daily 
the most desperate sallies. In one 
outbreak the Harlemers, under cover 
of a thick fog, marched up to the 
enemy’s chief battery, and attempted 
to spike the guns before his face. They 
were all slain at the cannon’s mouth, 
whither patriotism, not vainglory, had 
led them, and lay dead around th« 
battery, with their hammers afid spikes 

« Bontivoglio, vli. l?l. . , „ 
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in their hands.' The same spirit was 
daily manifested. As the spring ad- 
vanced the kine went daily out of the 
gates to their peaceful pasture, not- 
withstanding all the turmoil within 
and around; nor was it possible for 
the Spaniards to capture a single one 
of these creatures, without paying at 
least a dozen soldiers as its price.”* 
“ These citizens,” wrote Bon Frederic, 
“do as much as the beat soldiers in 
the world cOuld do.”* 

The frost broke up by the end of 
February. Count Bossu, wbo had 
been building a fleet of small vessels 
in Amsterdam, soon afterwards suc- 
ceeded in entering the lake with a few 
gun-boats, through a breach which he 
had made in the Overtoom, about half 
a league from that city.^ The posses- 
sion of the lake was already imperilled. 
The Prince, however, h<ad not beeu 
idle, and he, too, was soon ready to 
send his flotilla to the mere.® At the 
same time, the city of Amsterdam was 
in almost as hazardous a position as 
Harlem. As the one on the lake, so 
did the other depend upon its dyke ; 
for its supplies. Should that great 
artificial road which led to Muyden 
and Utrecht be cut asunder, Amster- 
dam might be starved as soon as Har- 
lem. “ Since I came into the world,” 
wrote Alva, “I have never been in 
such anxiety. If they should succeed 
in cutting off the communication along 
the dykes, we should have to raise the 
siege of Harlem, to surrender, hands 
crossed, or to starve.”® Orange wm 
fully aware of the position of both 
places, but was, as usual, sadly de-* 
fieient in men and means. He wrote 
imploringly to his friends in England, 
in France^ In Germany. He urged 
his brother Louis to bring a few sol- 
diers, if it were humanly possible. 

“ The whole country longs for you,” he 
wrote to Louis, “as if you were the 
archangel Gabriel.”^ 

The Prince, however, did oH thkt it 
wsB possible for man, so hampered, to 
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He was himsolf, while anxiously 
writing, and hoping, and wiiting for 
supplies of troops from Germany or 
France, doing his best with such volun- 
teers as be could raise. He was still 
established at Sassenheirn, on the south 
of the city, while Sonoy with his slen- 
der forces was encamped on the north. 
He now sent that general with as large 
a party as ho could muster to attack 
the Dieraerdyk.® His men entrenched 
themselves as strongly as they could 
between the Diemer and the Y, at 
the samf- ximo opening the sluices and 
breaking through the dyke. During 
the absence of their commander, who 
had gone to Edam for reinforcements, 
they were attacked by a large force 
from Amsterdam. A fierce amphi- 
bious contest took place, partly in 
boats, partly on the slippery causeway, 
partly in the water, resembling in cha- 
racter the frequent combats between 
the ancient Batavians and Romans 
during the wars of Civilis. The pa- 
triots were eventually overpowered. 

Sonoy, who was on his way to their 
rescue, was frustrated in his design by 
the unexpected faint-hcaitcdiiess of 
the volunteers whom he had enlisted 
at Edam.® Braving a thousand perils, 
he advanced, almost unattended, in 
his little vessel, but only to witness 
the overthrow and expulsion of his 
band,'® It was too late for him singly 
to attempt to rally the retreating 
troops. They had fought well, but 
had been forced to yield before su- 
perior numbers, one individual of the 
little army having performed prodigies 
of valour. John Haring, of Horn, had 
planted himself entirely alone upon the 
dyke, where it waa so narrow between 
the Y on the one side and the Diemer 
Lake on the other, that two men could 
hardly stand abreast. Here, armed 
with sword and shield, he had actually 
opposed and held in check one thou- 
sand of the enemy, during a period' 
lonj^ enough to enable his own men, if 
the y had been willing, to rally, and ef -' 
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lace and his isDominious doom. The 
rabble> iiritat^ by such boldness, were 
not satisfied with wreaking their ven- 
geance on the principal victims, but 
after the execution had taken place, 
they hunted the wife and daughter 
into the water, where they both per- 
ished.® It is right to record these in- 
stances of cruelty, sometimes perpe- 
trated by the patriots as well na by 
their oppressors— a cruelty rendered 
almost inevitable by the incredible 
barbarity of the foreign invad^RV' It 
was a war of wolfish 
the words of Mendoza, J|Br<twui 
within and without Harlem^^oemed 
inspired by a spirit of special and 
personal vengeance.”^ The innocent 
blood poured out in Mechlin, Zutphen, 
Naarden, and upon a thousand saif- 
folds, had been crying too long from 
the ground. The Holl.-inders ^must 
have more or less thofB men not 
to befiitiBjii^imes betrayed into acta 
whi0||:j^i9tic6 must de- 

(<rt'*1^iiioh has been 
[ed of a hipiipmted officer of 
i^;- Capfeiin Curey, illuH- 
,[• horro^with which such 
>f camaawllvere regarded by 
noble najiures. Of a gentle disposition 
originally, but inflamed almost to in- 
sanity by a contemplation of Spanish 
cruelty, he had taken up the profession 
of arms, to which he h^ a natural re- 
pugnance. Brave to recklessnesi, he 
led his men on every daring outbreak, 
on every perilous midnight adventur®. 
Armed only with his rapier, without 
defensive armour, he was ever found 
where the battle raged most fieroei^i 
and numerous were the vicrims ^00 
fell before his sword On retuxniiig» , 
however, from touch excursions, he in- 
variably shut himself in his quarters, 
took to his bed, and lay for d^ysi sick 
witji remorse, and bitterly lamenting 
all that bloodshed in which he had m 
deeply participated, and which a ernri 
fete Beemed ^ render necessary. ^ 


fecrively to repel the attack, It was 
too late — the little was too far lost to 
be restored ; hut still the brave soldier 
held the post, till, by his devotion, he 
had enabled all those of his com- 
patriots who still remained in the en- 
trenchments to make good their re- 
treat. He then plunged into the sea, 
and, untouched by spear or bullet, 
effected his escape.^ Had he been a 
Greek or a Roman — an Horatiiis or a 
Chabrias — ^his name would have been 
famous in history — his statue erected 
in the market-place; for the bold 
Dutchman on his dyke had manifested 
as much valour in a sacred cause as 
the most classic heroes of antiquity. 

This unsuccessful attempt to cut off 
the communication between Amster- 
dam and tlie country strengthened the 
hopes of Alva. Several hundreds of 
the patriots were killed or captured, 
and among the slain was Antony Oliver, 
the painter, tlirough W'hose agency 
Louis of Nassau had been introduced 
into Mons. His head was cut off by 
two ensigns in Alva’s service, who re?. Jtol 5l[^tiingular 
ceived the price which had been set 
upon it of two thousand caroli.* It 
was then labelled with its owner's 
name, and thrown into the city of 
Harlem.® At the same time, a ns# 
gibbet was erected in the Spanish 
camp before the city, in a conspicuous 
situation, upon which all the prisoners 
were hanged, some by the nock, some 
by the heels, in full view of their coun- 
trymen,^ As usual, this especial act 
of cruelty excited the emulation of the 
citizens. Two of the old board of 
magistrates, begging to the Spanish 
party, were still imprisoned at Harlem, 
together with seven other persons, 
among whom was a priest and a boy of 
twelve years. They were now con^ 
demned to the gallows.® The wife of 
one of the ex-burgomasters and his 
daughter, who was a beguih, went by 
his side as he was led to execurion, 
piously exhortang him to sustain with | 
courage the the popu- 
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the gentle mood subsiideid; hia frenzy 
would return, and again he would ru$h 
to the field, to seek new havoc and 
freah victims for his rage.^ 

The combats before the walls were 
of almost daily occurrence. On the 
26tli March, one thousand of the be- 
sieged made a brilliant sally, drove in 
all the outposts of the enemy, burned 
three hundred tents, and captured 
seven cannon, nine standards, and 
many waggon-loads of provisions, all 
which they succeeded in bringing with 
them into the city.* Having thus re- 
inforced themselves, in a manner not 
often practised by the citizens of a be- 
leaguered town, in the very face of 
thirty thousand veterans — having kill- 
ed eight hundred of the enemy, which 
was nearly one for every man engaged, 
whiK they lost but four of their own 
party* — the Harlemers, on their re- 
turn, erected a trophy of funereal but 
exulting aspect. A mound of earth 
was constructed upon the ramparts, in 
the form of a colossal grave, in full 
view of the enemy's camp, and upon 
it were planted the cannon and stand- 
ards so gallantly won in the skirmish, 
with the taunting inscription floating 
from the centre of the mound, ** Har- 
lem is the grave-yard of the Span- 
iards.”^ 

Such were the characteristics of this 
famous siege during the winter and 
early spring. Alva might well write 
to his sovereign, that “ it was a war 
such as never before was seen or heard 
of in any land on earth.”® Yet the 
Buke had Imown near sixty years of 
warfare. He informed FhiUp that 
“ fliever law a place defended with mck 
ddU and braverp as SarUm, either by 
rebels or by men fighting for their law- 
ful Prince.”® Certainly his son had 
discovered his mistake in asserting 
that the city would yield in a week; 
while tne father, after nearly six years’ 
experience, had found thie ** people of 
butter ” less malleable than even those 
“ iron people ” whom he boasted of 
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having tamed. It was seen that neither 
the skies of Greece or Italy, nor tho 
sublime scenery of Switzerland, were 
necessary to arouse the spirit of defi- 
ance to foreign oppression — a spirit 
which beat as proudly among the 
wintry mists and the level meadows 
of Holland as it had ever done under 
sunnier atmospheres and in more ro- 
mantic lands. 

Mendoza had accomplished his mis- 
sion to Spain, and had returned with 
supplies of money within six weeks 
from the date of his departure.^ 
Owing to his representations, and 
Alva’s entreaties, Philip had, more- 
over, ordered Reqiiesens, governor of 
Milan, to send forward to the Nether- 
lands three veteran Spanish regiments, 
which were now more required at Har- 
lem than in Italy. While the land 
force had thus been strengthened, tliS 
fleet upon the lake had also been 
largely increased. The Prince of 
Orange had, on the other hand, pro- 
vided more than a hundred sail of 
various descriptions,^ so that the w hole 
surface of the mere was now alive 
with ships. Sea fights and skirmishes 
took place almost daily, and it was ob- 
vious that the life and death struggle 
was now to be* fought upon the w atcr. 
So long as the Hollanders could hold 
or dispute the possession of the lake, 
it was still possible to succour Harlem 
from time to time. Should the Spa- 
niards overcome tho Prince’s fleet, the 
city must inevitably starve. 

At last, on the 28th of May, a de- 
cisive engagement of the fleets took 
place. The vessels grappled with each 
other, and there was a long, fierce,* 
hand-to-hand combat. Under Bossu 
were one hundred vessels; mwler 
Martin Brand, admiral of the patriot 
fleet, nearly one hundred and fifty, 
but of leaser dimensions. Batenburg 
commanded the troops on board the 
Dutch vessels. After a protracted 
conflict, in which several thousands 
were killed, the victory was decided 
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In favour of tlie Spaniards. Twenty- 
two of the Prince’s veasela being cap- 
tured, and the rest totally routed, 
Bossu swept across the lake in tri- 
amph. The forts belonging to the 
patriots were immediately taken, and 
the Harlemers, with their friends, en- 
tirely excluded from the lake.^ 

This was the beginning of the endi^^ 
Despair took possession of tho city/- 
The whole population liad been long^< 
subsisting upon an allowance 
pound of bread to each man, and hi^lb 
a-pound for each woman; but the 
bread was now exhausted, the famine 
bad already begun, ^ and with the loss 
of the lake starvation was close at 
their doors. They sent urgent en- 
ti*eaties to tho Prince to attemjjt 
something in their behalf. Three 
weeks more they assigned as the 
longest term during which they could 
pt>ssibly hold out.* Ho sent them 
word by carrier })igeons to endure yet 
a little time, for be was assembling 
a force, and would still succeed In 
furnishing them with supplies.^ Mean- 
time, through the month of Juno the 
Bufferings of the inhabitants increased 
hourly. Ordinary food had long since 
vanished. The population now sub- 
sisted on linseed and rape-seed; as 
these supplies were exhausted they 
devoured cats, dogs, rats, and mice; 
and when at last these unclean animals 
had been all consumed, they boiled the 
hides of horses and oxen; they ate 
shoe-leather; they plucked tho nettles 
and grass from tho graveyards, and the 
weeds which grew ^tween the stones 
of the p-vement, that with such food 
they might still support life a little 
longer, till the promis^ succour shotild 
arrive. Men, women, and children fell 
dead by scores in the streets, perishing 
of pure starvation, and the survivors 
had hardly the heart or the strength 
to bury them out of their sight. They 
who yet lived seemed to flit like 
shadows fro, envying those 
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whose sufieringa had already been te^ 
minated by death.® 

Thus wore away the month of June. 
On tho 1st of July the burghers con- 
sented to a parley. Deputies were 
sent to confer with the besiegers, but 
the negotiations were abruptly termi- 
nated, for no terms of oonapromise were 
admitted by Don PrederiCi^ On the 
3d a tremendo\tsN[^Qp|ta^ was re- 
opened upon the thousand 

and eight bails discharged — the 
most which had ever been thrown its 
one tlay since the commencement of 
the siege.^ The walls were severely 
shattered, but the assault was not 
ordered, because the besiegers were 
assured that it was physically im- 
possible for the inhabitants to hold 
out many days longer.^ A la/it letter, 
written in blood,*’ was now despatched 
to the Prince of Orange, stating the 
forlorn condition to which they were 
reduced. At the same time, with the 
derision of despair, they flung into tho 
hostile camp the few loaves of bread 
which yet remained within the city 
walls. A day or two later, a second 
and third parley were held, with no 
more satisfactory result tiiau had at- 
tended the first. A black flag was 
now hoisted on the cathedral tower, 
the signal of despair to friend and foe, 
but a pigeon soon afterwards flew into 
the town with a letter from the Prince, 
begging them to maintain themselves 
two days longer, because succour was 
approaching.^^ 

The Prince had indeed been doint| 
all which, under the circumstancee^ 
was possible. He assembled the citi- 
zens of Delft in the market-place, and 
announced his intention of marching 
in person to the relief of the city, in 
the face of the besieging army, if any 
troops could be obteined.^^ Soldiers 
there were none; but there was the 
deepest sympathy for Harlem through* 
out its sister cities, Delft, Rottenlam, 
Qouda. A numerous mass of burghers, 

4 Hoofd, vili. iloT 202, ^6. 

» Wagenaer, vi 426. • Hoofd, viii. 310 . 

• Lelterof Don Proderie to Duke of Alv^ 
8th and 9th June 1578.— OorrespoucUwwwtte 
Phili|w»n., 11.1339,: 

» Hoofd, Vlll. 809, 81*^ 

^ n Oiiw. vi. 48& 4I9. 
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many of them persons of station, all 
people of respectability, volunteered 
to march to the rescue. The Prince 
highly disapproved^ of this miscellane- 
ous army, whose steadfastness he could 
not trust. As a soldier, ho knew that 
for such a momentous enterprise en- 
thusiasm could not supply the place 
of experience. Nevertheless, as nO' 
regular troops could be had, and as 
the emergency allowed no delay, he 
drew up a commission, appointing 
Paulus Buys to be* governor during 
his absence, and provisional stadholder, 
should he fall in the expedition.^ Four 
thousand armed volunteers, with six 
Imndred mounted troopers, under 
Carlo de Noot, had been assembled, 
and the Prince now placed himself at 
their head.* There was, however, a 
universal cry of remonstrance from the 
magistracies and burghers of all the 
towns, and from the troops themselves, 
at this project.^ They would not con- 
tent that a life so precious, so indis- 
pensable to the existence of Holland, 
should be needlessly hazarded. It was 
important to succour Harlem, but the 
Prince was of more value than many 
cities. He at last reluctantly consented, 
therefore, to abandon the command of 
the expedition to Baron Batenburg,® 
the less willingly from the want of 
confidence which he could not help 
feeling in the character of the forces. 
On the 8th of July, at dusk, the expe- 
dition set forth from Sassenheim.® It 
numbered nearly five thousand men, 
who had with them four hundred 
waggon-loads of provisions and seven 
field-pieces.^ Among the volunteers, 
Oldenbameveld, afterwards so illustri- 
ous in the history of the Republic, 
marched in the ranks, with his mu^et 
on hia shoulder.® Such was a sample 
of ^he spirit which pervaded the popu- 
lation of \he province. 

Batenburg came to a halt in the 


woods of Nordwyk, on the south side 
of the city, where he remained till 
midnight.** All seemed still in the 
enemy’s camp. After prayers, ho gave 
orders to push forward, hoping to steal 
through the lines of his sleeping adver- 
saries and accomplish the relief by 
surprise.^® He was destined to bo 
bitterly disappointed. His plans and 
his numbers were thoroughly known 
to the Spaniards, two doves, bearing 
letters which contained the details of 
the intended expedition, having been 
shot and brought into Don Fr^eric’s 
camp.^^ 

The citizens, it appeared, had bro- 
ken through the curtain work on tlie 
side where Batenburg was expected, in 
order that a sally might be made in 
co-operation with the relieving force, 
as soon as it should appear.^ ^ Signal 
fires had been agreed upon, by which 
the besieged were to be made aware of 
the approach of their friends. The 
Spanish Commander accordingly or- 
dered a mass of gi’een branches, pitch, 
and straw, to bo lighted opposite to 
the gap in the city wall. Behind it ho 
stationed five thousand picked troops.^^ 
Five thousand more, with a force of 
cavalry, were placed in the neighbour- 
hood of the downs, with orders to at- 
tack the patriot army on th left. Six 
regiments, under Romero, were or- 
dered to move eastward, and assail 
their right.^'* The dense mass of smoke 
concealed the beacon lights displayed 
by Batenburg from the observation of 
the townspeople, and hid the five thou- 
sand Spaniards from the advancing 
Hollanders. As Batenburg emerged 
from the wood, he found himself at- 
tacked by a force superior to his own, 
while a few minutes later be was 
entirely enveloped by overwhelming 
The wholo Spanish army 
was, indeed, under arms, and had been 
expecting him for two days.^* The 


i See his letter of 18th July 1678, in fior, 
n 440. 

■ This comailsslon is tnihlished in Kluit. 
Dd. Btaatsfog., iil. 426-427 Bijalgpn. 

* Hoofd, vlli, 811. 

* Bor, vl. 480. HOQfih 
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unfortunate citkena alone were igno- 
rant of his arrival. The noise of the 
conflict they supposed, to be a false 
alarm created by the Spaniards, to 
draw them into their camp; and they 
declined a challenge which they were 
in no condition to accept.^ Batenburg 
was soon slain, and his troops utterly 
routed. The number killed was vari- 
ously estimated at from six hi 
to two and even three thousj 
is, at any rate, certain that t] 
force was entirely destroyt 
persed, and the attempt to 
city completely frustrated, 
of Batenburg was the less ^Sj^tted, 
because he was accused, probably with 
great injustice, of having been intoxi- 
cated at the time of action,* and there- 
fore incapable of properly conducting 
the enterprise entrusted to him. 

The Spaniards now cut off the nose 
and ears of a prisoner and sent him 
into the city to announce the news, 
while a few heads were also thrown 
over the walls to confirm the intelli- 
gence.^ When this decisive overthrow 
became known in Delft, there was even 
an outbreak of indignation against 
Orange. According to a statement of 
Alva, which, however, is to be received 
with great distrust, some of the popu- 
lace wished to sack the Prince’s house, 
and offered him personal indignities,® 
Certainly, if these demonstrations were 
made, popular anger was never more 
senseless; but the tale rests entirely 
Upon a vague assertion of the Duke, 
and is entirely at variance with every 
other contemporaneous account of 
these transactions. It had now be- 
come absolutely necessary, however, 
for the heroic but wretched town to 
abandon itself to its fate. It was 
impossible to attempt anything more 
in its behalf. The lake and its fprta 
were in the hands of the eaem^ the 
» Hoofd, viii. 812. 

* Bor, Vi. 440. Uoofd, Till. 812. Meterea, 
Wagenaer, vl. 42$, 428.— CJonapare 
Uondoza, lx. 204, Bentivoglia’ vii. 128; 
Corrisspondance ds Phflinpo 11., il. 12S4. 
The Dutch authoritiee four thousand 
five hundred as the ntnnbeir Qf ,th$ ii'bple 
force 'und«r BaiPnhmv; the BpAnteh jput 
them at high ae eight &ou8aad, The nuim- 
bet of the^in, the ISTethiHrlAud 

«oooUat% were five ot Aix hiihdrti ikioord- 
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best force which coulcl be mustered to 
make head against the besieging army 
had been out to pieces, and the Prince 
of Orange, with a heavy heart, now 
sent word that the burghers were to 
make the best terms they could with 
the enemy.® 

The tidings of despair credited a ter- 
rible commotion in the starving city. 
There was no hope eithea* In submission 
or resistance. Massacre or starvation 
was the only altef ttgj^ .^' But if there 
was no hope witl^raTOwalls, without 
there was st UX death. For 

a moment 'aind 'tlie able- 

bodied citizenf^^ewt^ed to'^'^^vance 
from the 'Jhtes in a Bolidf:^Iiiiim, to 
cut their way through fiSe bnemy’s 
camp, or to perish on the field.^ It 
W« thought that the helpless and the 
ihnfm, who would alone be left in tlio 
city, might be treated with indul^iibe 
after the fighting men had all^npeu 
sWn. At any rate, by remainfflljfplle 
strong could neither protect nor co’m- 
fort them. As soon, however, as this 
resolve was known,, there was such 
wailing and outcry of women and chil- 
dren as pierced the hearts of the sol- 
diers and burghers, and caused them 
to forego the project.® They felt that 
it was cowardly not to die in their 
presence. It was then determined to 
form all the females, the sick, the aged, 
and the children, into a square, to 
surround them with all the able-bodied 
men who still remained, and thus ar- 
rayed to fight their way forth from 
the gates, and to conquer by the 
strength of despair, or at least tc 
perish all together.® 

']^ese desperate projects, whlA tliO 
besieged were thought quite 
of executing, were soon knowiiA^® " 
Spanish camp. Don Fredert^^^» 
alter wljat he had , witnessed #'‘^8 
past seven mohthsi^.that there was 


tog to those of the victors from one thou- 
sand five hundred to three thousand. 

• Bor, vl, 440. 
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notlimg wUch the Harlemerfl could 
not do or dare. Ho feared lest they 
should set fire to their city, and con- 
sume their houses, themselves, and 
their children, to ashes together;^ 
and he was unwilling that the fruite 
of his victory, purchased at such a vast 
axpense, should he snatched from his 
hand as he was about to gather them. 
k letter was accordingly, by his order, 
«;ent to the magistracy and leading 
citizens, in the name of Count Over- 
=5tein, commander of the German forces 
in the besieging army.® This despatch 
invited a surrender at discretion, but 
contained the solemn assurance that 
no punishment should be inflicted 
except upon those who, in the judg- 
nent of the citizens themselves, had 
ciesgrved it, and promised ample for- 
giveness if the town should submit 
without further delay. ^ At the mo- 
ment of sending this letter, Don Fre- 
cltrio was in possession of strict orders 
from his father not to leave a man 
alive of the garrison, excepting only 
the Germans, and to execute besides 
a large number of the burghers.'^ 
These commands he dared not disobey, 
even if he had felt any inclination to 
do 80. In consequence of the semi- 
official letter of Overstein, however, 
the city formally surrendered at dis- 
cretion on the 12th July.^ 

The great bell was tolled, and orders 
were issued that all arms in the pos- 
session of the garrison or the inhabi- 
tants should bo brought to the town- 
house.® The men were then ordered 
to assemble in the cloister of Zyl, the 
women in the cathedral.'^ On the 
same dajr Don Frederic, accompanied 

» Hoofd, viii. 813. 

• * Bov, Vi. 440. Hoofd, vUi. 818. Wage- 
naer, 429, 430. 

3 Bor, vi, 440. Hoofd, vlii. 818.— Even 
Mendoza admits that a meeaage promising 
mercy, wtM sent into the city in order to in- 
duce tile besieged to abandon their despe- 
rate resolution.*-'* Se embio aviso del cam- 
po que todos los que qulsiessen quedar en la 
villa I merced, ae usaria oon elloa de miswi- 
cordia.'*--4x. 204. The assurance in Count 
Overstein’s letter, according to the urdform 
^timony of Hntoh historians, was to the I 
effect stifcd in the text, ‘*Dat er alnoeh ] 
vorgiffenls ten bests was, Zoo ey tot oovei> 
gift ve^taaa wudan ; elifie niemmd gestraft 
wude iiaddt wm ihual 


by Count Bossu and a numerous staff, 
r^e into the city. The scene which 
met his view might have moved a 
heart of stone. Everywhere was evi- 
dence of the misery which had been 
BO bravely endured during mat seven 
months’ siege. The smouldering ruins 
of houses which had been set on fire 
by balls, the shattered fortifications^ 
the fell^ trunks of trees, upturned 
pavements, broken images, and other 
materials for repairing gaps made by the 
daDy cannonade, strewn around in aU 
directions, the skeletons of unclean ani- 
mals from which the flesh had been 
gnawed, the unburied bodies of men 
and women who had fallen dead in 
fche public thoroughfares — more than 
all, the gaunt and emaciated, forms 
of those who still survived, the ghosts 
of their former selves — all might 
have induced at least a doubt whe- 
ther the suffering inflicted already 
wore not a sufficient punishment, even 
for crimes so deep as heresy and 
schism. But this was far from being 
the sentiment of Don Frederic. Ho 
seemed to road defiance as well as 
despair in the sunken eyes which 
glared upon him as he entered the 
place, and he took no thought of the 
pledge which he had informally bii4 
sacr^y given. 

All the officers of the garrison were 
at once arrested. Some of them had 
anticipated tho sentence of their con- 
queror by a voluntary death. Captain 
BoHet, a French oflicer of distinction, 
like Brutus, compelled his sei vant to 
hold the sword upon which he fell, 
rather than yield himself alive to the 
vengeance of the Spaniards.® Traits 

eighen oordeel, verdient.” — Iloofd. viiL 
313. 

* Corrospondance de Philippe II., il. 1253. 

3 Bor, vi. 440. Hoofd, viii. 313. Motefen, 
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of generosity were not wanting. In- 
stead of Peter Hasselaer, a young 
<^cer who had displayed remarkable 
bravery throughout the aiege, the 
Spaniai^ by mistake arrested his 
cousin Nicholas. The prisoner was 
Buffering himself to be led away to 
the inevitable scaffold without remon- 
strancej when Peter Hasselaer pushed 
his way violently through the ranks 
of the captors. “ If you want £|Sii|k 
Hasselaer, I am the man. 
innocent person depart,” 

Before the sun set his head 
All the officers were taken^H%d 
House of Kleef, where toeywet^ 
immediately- executed.* Captain Rij^ 
perda, who had so heroically rebukea 
the craven conduct of the magistracy, 
whose eloquence had inflamed the 
soldiers and citizens to resistance, and 
vhose skill and courage had sustained 
the siege so long, was among the first 
to suffer.* A natural son of Cardinal 
Granvello, who could have easily 
saved his life by proclaiming a parent- 
age which he loathed,* and Lancelot 
Bred erode, an illegitimate scion of 
that ancient house, were also among 
these earliest victims. 

The next day Alva came over to the 
camp. Ho rode about the place, ex- 
amining the condition of the fortifica- 
tions from the outside, but returned 
to Amsterdam without having ortered 
the city.® On the following morning 
the massacre commenced. The plun- 
der had been commuted for two hun- 
dred and forty thousand guilders, 
which the citizens bound themselves 
to pay in four instalments; ^ but mur- 
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der was an indispensable accompani* 
ment of victory, and admitted of no 
compromise. Moreover, Alva had 
already expressed the determination 
to effect a general massacre upon this 
occasion.^ The garrison, during the 
siege, had been* reduced from fovir 
thousand to eighteen hundred.® Of 
these the Germans, six hundred in 
number, were, by Alva’s order, dis- 
missed, on a pledge- to serve no more 
gainst the rest of the 

garrison were 

with at lea^^li^y e^etis. Drum- 
mers went 1^lSuktn6.’^city daily, pro- 
ll^ming tliat alf who harboured per- 
havings, at any former pekiod, 
'been fugitives, were immediately to 
give them up, on pain of being in- 
stantly hanged themselves in th^ir 
own doors. Upon these refugees {^sd 
upon the soldiery fell the brunt of, -the 
slaughter ; although, from day to day, 
reasons were perpetually discoveretl 
for putting to death every individual 
at all distinguished by service, station, 
wealth, or liberal principles; for the 
carnage could not be accomplished at 
once, but, with all the industry and 
heartiness employed, was necessarily 
protracted through several days. Five 
executioners, with their attendants, 
wore kept constantly at work ; aiai 
when at last they were exhausted with 
fatigue, or perhaps sickened with hor- 
ror, three hundred Wretches were tied 
two and two, back to back, and drown- 
ed in the Harlem Lake.®’ 

At last, after twenty-three himdred 
human creatures had been murdered 
ia cold blood, within a city where so 
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many thonaaiadi had previouely per- 
iflhed by violent or by lingering deaths; 
the blasphemous farce of a pardon was 
enacted/ Fifty-seven of the moat 
[)roiiiinent burghers of the place were, 
however, excepted from the act of 
amnesty, and taken into custody as 
security for the future good conduct 
of the other citizens. Of these host- 
ages some were soon executed, some 
(lied in prison, and all would have 
been eventually sacriliced, had not the 
naval defeat of Bosau soon afterwards 
enabled the Prince of Orange to rescue 
I lie remaining prisoners®. Ten thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-six shots 
had been discharged against the walls 
(luring the siege.* Twelve thousand 
of the besieging army had died of 
wounds or disease, duiung the seven 
montVis and two days, between the 
investment and the surrender.'* In 
the earlier part of August,® after the 
executions had been satisfactorily ac- 
complished, Don Frederic made his 
triumphal entry, and the first chapter 
in the invasion of Holland was clo.'^ed. 
Such was the memorable siege of Har- 
lem, an event in which wo are cidlod 
upon to wonder equally at human 
capacity to inflict and to endure 
misery. 

The Spaniards celebrated a victory; 
while in Utrecht they made an effigy 
of the Prince of Orange, which they 
carried about in procession, broke 
upon the wheel, and burned.® It was, 
liowover, obvious, that if the reduc- 
tion of Harlem were a triumph, it 
was one which the conquerors might 
well exchange fot a defeat. At any 
rate, it was certain that the Spanish 
empire was not strong enough to sus- 
.tain many more such victories. If it 

•laughter less than it is estimated by the 
opaniBh waiters who, as usual, exaggerate 
these (tchievetnents, which they think com- 
mendable. Only Meteren, among the Ne- 
thcrland authorities, puts thcnuaiocr of the 
executed as high as two thousand, three 
hundred less than that stated by idvs* 
wldlo Caruero niiHes it to three thousand— 
Compare Bor, Ifoofd, Meterea, ^ntlvogUo, 
etaL ■ 
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• 208. i 

• Aocordterto Hoofd, via. 818, and Bor, 


had required thirty thousand choice 
troops, among which were three regi- 
ments called hy Alva respectively, the 
'Mnvincibles,” the “Immortals,^’ and 
the ** None-such,” ^ to conquer the 
weakest city of Holland in seven 
months, and with the loss of twelve 
thousand men ; how many men, how 
long a time, and how many deaths 
would it require to reduce the rest of 
that little province ? For, as the sack 
of Naarden had produced the contrary 
effect from the oife intended, inflam- 
ing rather than subduing tlie spirit of 
Dutch resistance, so the long and 
glorious defence of Harlem, notwith- 
standing its tragical termination, had 
only served to strain to tlio highest 
pitch the hatred and patriotism of the 
other cities in the province. Even 
the treasures of the Now World were 
inadequate to pay for the conquest of 
that little sand-bank. Within five 
years, twenty-five millions of florins 
had been sent from Spain for war ex- 
penses in the Netherlands.® Yet this 
amount, with the addition of large 
sums annually derived from confisca- 
tions,® of five millions, at which the 
proceeds of the hundredth penny was 
estimated, and the two millions yearly, 
for which the tenth and twentieth 
pence had been compounded, was in- 
suflScient to save the treasury from 
beggary and the unpaid troops from 
mutiny. 

Nevertheless, for the moment the 
joy created was intense. Philip was 
lying dangerously ill at the wood of 
Segovia,^® when the happy tidings of 
the reduction of Harlem, with its ac- 
companying butchery, arrived. Tlio 
account of all this misery, minutely 
detailed to him by Alva, acted like 

vi. 444. The Spanish writers estimate the 
number at four or five thousand.—Mendosa, 
ix. 2t>6. Cabixjni, x. 759. 

» Wagenaer, vi. 433. 
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1659, Philip had to pay hia army in tfio 
Netherlands, 8,689.581 florins of arreanige. 

• According to M^eren, iv. 86. eight 
lions annually: but the statement is a great 
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m^A. The blood of twex^ty-thcee Prince of Orange was neltli^ dismayed 
hundred of his f ollow-creati^es—coldly nor dcspondenti As usual, he trusted 
murdered, by his orders, in a single to a higher power than man. "I had 
eifcy — ^proved for the sanguinary mo- hoped to send you better news/' he 
narch the elixir of life ; he drank and wrote, to Count Louis, "nevertheless, 
was refreshed. " The principal medi- since it has otherwise pleased the good 
cine which has cured his Majesty/* wrote God, we must conform ourselves to His 
Secretary Cayas from Madrid to Alva, Divine will. I take the same God to 
"is the joy caused to him by the good witness that I have done everything 
news which you have communiaited of according to my means, which was 
surrender of Harlem.*'^ In tjjfe possible, to succour the ci^." ^ A few 
height of his exultation, the KingJK later, writing in the same spirit, 
got how much dissatisfaction hj M il' 'li^jihfonned his broth#‘that the Zea- 
recently felt with the progress oImRm timers had succeedj^^ capturing the 
in the Netherlands; how castle of on the ime of 

sure had been annually expdEi^^ with WalcherO|t' “f tope/' he said, that 
an insi^cient r^ult. "Knowing your this will the pride of our ene- 

necessity," continued Cayiii', " his Ma- mies, who; ' ^j^r the surrender of 
jeaty instantly sent for Doctor Velasco, Harlem, have thought that they were 
and ordered him to provide you with about to swallow us alive. I assure 
funds, if he had to descend into the myself, however, that they will find a 
earth to dig for it.” ^ While such was very different piece of work from the 
the exultation of the Spaniards, the one which they expect.” * 
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Fob j^o sake of is tiie ; to th^ mid^e of the year 1573. ^ 

narrative, the siege of Harlem has been few loose threads must be now 
related nnUl ite conclusion This great up before we can proceed farther, 
avent (instituted, morwver, the jlrin- Alva had for iwme time felt himseu 
(ipal stuff in Netherlsind histbryr, hp fn n fslsft and tindomfoir^ positi^'^ 
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While he continued to ho the object 
of a popular hatred as intense as ever 
glowed, he had gradually lost his hold 
upon those who, at the outset of his 
career, had been loudest and lowest in 
their demonstrations of respect. “ Be- 
lieve me," wrote Secretary Albomoz to 
Secretary Cayas, "this people abhor 
our nation worse than they abhor the 
Devil. As for the Duke of Alva, they 
foam at the mouth when they hear his 
name."^ Viglius, although still main- 
taining smooth relations with the 
Governor, had been, in reality, long 
since estranged from him. Even Aer- 
schot, for whom the Duke h<ad long 
maintained an intimacy half affection- 
ate, half contemptuous, now began to 
treat him with a contumely which it 
was difficult for so proud a stomach to 
digest.* 

But the main source of discomfort 
was doubtless the presence of Medina 
Cceli. This was the perpetual thorn 
in his side, which no cunning could 
extract. A successor who would not 
and could not succeed him, yet who 
attended him as his shadow and his 
evil genius— a confidential colleague 
who betrayed his confidence, mocked 
his projects, derided his authority, and 
yet complained of ill treatment — a 
rival who was neither compeer nor 
Buhaltem, and who affected to be his 
censor — a functionaiy of a purely ano- 
malous character, sheltering himself 
under his abnegation of an authority 
which he had not dared to assume, 
and criticising measures which he was 
not competent to grasp; — such was 
the Duke of Medina Cceli, in Alva’s 
estimation. 

The bickering between the two 
Dukes became unceasing and disgrace- 
ful. Of course, each complained to 
the King, and each, according to his 
own ^count, was a martyr to the 
other's tyrahny; but the meekness 
manifested by Alva, in all his relations 
witl]^ the new comer, was wonderful, if 
we are to believe the accounts fhmish- 
cd by himself and % his confidential 
secretary.* Oh thb other hand, Medina 

ra notnOte.^’M^iro- 1 

Ihim 


» Ibid.* g. 12i 


Cceli wrote to the King, complaining 
of Alva in most unmitigated strains, 
and asserting that he was himself never 
allowed to see any despatches, nor to 
have the slightest information as to 
the policy of the government.^ He 
reproached the Duke with shrinking 
from personal participation in military 
operations, and begged the royal for- 
giveness if he withdrew from a scene 
where he felt himself to be super- 
fluous.® 

Accordingly, towards the end of 
November, ne £ook his departure, 
without paying his respects. The 
Governor complained to the King of 
this unceremonious proceeding, and 
assured His Majesty that never were 
courtesy and gentleness so ill requited 
as his had been by this ingrate and 
cankered Duke. " He told me,” said 
Alva, that if I did not stay m the 
field, he would not remain with mo 
in peaceful cities, and he asked me if I 
intended to march into Holland with 
the troops which were to winter there. 
I answered, that I should go wherever 
it was necessary, even should I be 
obliged to swim through all the canals 
of Holland.”® After giving these de- 
tails, the Duke added, with great ap- 
pearance of candour and meekness, 
that he was certain Medina Coeli had 
only been influenced by extreme zeal 
for His Majesty’s service, and tliafc, 
finding so little for him to do in tlio 
Netherlands, he had become dissatis- 
fied with his position.^ 

Immediately after the fall of Har- 
lem, another attempt was made by 
Alva to win back the allegiance of 
the other cities by proclamations. It 
had become obvious to the Governor, 
that BO determined a resistance on the 
part of the first place besieged augured 
many long campaigns before the whole 
province could be subdued. A circular 
was accordingly issued upon the 26 th 
July from Utrecht, and published im- 
mediately afterwards in all the cities 
of the Netherlands. It was a paper of 
singular character, commingling ’an af- 
fectation of almost ludicrous clem^py, 


'• Ibid., il. 1174, 11T7, UTS. 

4 Ibid., li. U78. .-HWd. 
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with honest and hearty brutality. 
There was consequently something 
very grotesque about the document. 
Philip, in the outside, was made to 
sustain towards his undutiful subjects 
the characters of the brooding hen and 
the prodigal’s father; a range of im- 
personation hardly to be allowed him, 
even by the most abject flattery. “Ye 
ore well aware,” thus ran the address, 
“that the King has, over and over 
again, manifested his willingness to 
receive his children, in however forlorn 
a condition the pro^gals ‘toight^petunu 
His Majesty assures you ^ ' 

that your sins, however 
may have been, shall be f< 
forgotten in the plenitud 
kindness, if you repent and return i] 
season to his Majesty’s embrace. Not- 
withstanding your manifold crimes, 
his Majesty still seeks, like a hen call- 
ing her chickens, to gather you all voider 
tjie parental vnng. The King hereby 
warns you once more, therefore, to 
place yourselves in his royal hands, 
and not to wait for his rage, cruelty, 
and fury, and the approach of his 
army.” 

The affectionate .character of the 
address, already fading towards the 
end of the preamble, soon changes to 
bitterness. The domestic maternal 
fowl dilates into the songmnary dragon 
as the address proceeds. “But if,” 
continues the monarch, “ ye disregani 
these offers of mercy, receiving them 
with closed ears, as heretofore, then 
we warn you that there is no rigour, 
nor cruelty, however great, which you 
we not to expect by laying waste, 
i&tarvation, and the sword, in such 
manner that nowhere shall remain a 
relic of that which at present exists, but 
his Majesty will strip bare and wtterly 
depopiUate the land, and cause it to b« 
inhabited again by strangers; since 
otherwise his Maies^ could not be- 
lieve that the vml of Qod and of his 
Modesty had been accomplished,”^ 

li is almost superfluous to add that 
tills circular remxuned fruitless. The 
roy^J wrotbi thus blasphemously idem 

'*■ The doonmeot is published in Bor, vi 
446, 440. 
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tifying itself with Divine vengeance, 
inspired no terror, the royal blwdish- 
ments no affection. 

The next point of attack was the 
city of Alkmaar, situate quite at the 
termination of the Peninsula, among 
the lagunes and redeemed prairies of 
North Holland. The Prince of Orange 
had already provided it with a small 
garrison.* The city had been sum- 
moned to surrender by the middle of 
July, and had returned a bold refusal.'^ 
Meantime, the Spaniards had retired 
from before the walls, while the sur- 
render and ot Harlem 

occupied them ^taftrag^tbe next sue- 

f eeding weeW 'I’lmpnnth of Au^st, 
loreover, yhse ’ibiamJy consumed by 
Iva in quehing a dangerous and pro- 
tracted mutiny, which broke out 
among the Spanish soldiers at Har- 
lem,^ between three and four thousand 
of them having been quartered upon 
the ill-fated population of that' pity.'’ 
Unceasing misery was endured by iie 
inhabitants at the hands of the feroci- 
ous Spaniards, flushed with yfptpry, 
mutinous for long arrears of pav, aneJ 
greedy for the booty which haa been 
denied. At times, however, the fury 
of the soldiery was more violently di- 
rected against their own commanders 
than against the enemy. A project 
was even formed by the malcontent 
troops to deliver Harlem into the 
hands of Orange. A party of them, 
disguised as Baltic merchants, waited 
upon the Prince at Delft, and were se- 
cretly admitted to his bedside before 
he had risenr They declared to him 
that they were Spanish soldiers, whp 
had compassion on his cause, were <lis- 
satisfied with their own governiipippt;r 
and were ready, upon receipt of f^y 
thousand guilders, to deliver thei^^^* 
into his hands. The Prince 
matter into consideration^ 
misedto accept the offer if 
raise the required sum. This, how* 
ever, he found himself unable to do 
witMn the stipulated time, and thus, 
for want of so paltiw a sum, 
was of necessity deo^ed.^ 


* Ibid. Hoofti, Viik 817. • Bor, vi. 448. 

* Keteren, iv. 81. Hpofd (viil. 818) also 
tells the story; but does ooi vouch for 
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Various were tho excesses committed 
by tlie insubordiriate troops in every 
province in the Netherlands upon the 
long-suffering inhabitants. “ N othing/’ 
wrote Alva, ** had given him so much 
pain during hia forty years of service.’"* 
He avowed hia determination to go to 
Amsterdam in order to offer himself as 
a hostage to the soldiery, if by so do- 
ing he could quell the mutiny.^ He 
went to Amsterdam accordingly, where 
by hia exertions, ably seconded by those 
of the Marquis Vitelli, and by the pay- 
ment of thirty crowns to each soldier 
— fourteen on account of arrearages, 
and sixteen as his share in the Harlem 
compensation money — the rebellion 
was appeased, and obedience restored.^ 
There was now leisure for tho 
General to devote hia whole energies 
against the little city of Alkmaar. On 
that bank and shoal, the extreme 
vci’ge of habitable earth, the spirit of 
Holland’s Freedom stood at bay. The 
grey towers of Egmont Castle and of 
1‘lgmont Abbey rose between the city 
and tho sea, and there the troops sent 
by the Prince of Orange were quar- 
tered during tho very brief period in 
which the citizens w^avered as to re- 
ceiving them. The die was soon cast, 
However, and the Prince’s garrison 
idraitted. The Spaniards advanced, 
burned the village of Egmont to the 
pound os soon os the patriots had left 
it, and on the 21st of August, Don 
Frederic, appearing before the walls, 
proceeded formally to invest Alk- 
maar,* In a few days this had been 
so thoroughly accomplished, that, in 
Alva's language, *'it was impossible 
for a sparrow to enter or go out of the 
city.”® The odds were somewhat 
unequal. Sixteen thousand veteran 

* Corrcspoudanoe de Philippe II., ii. 1260. 

* Ibid. 

* Hoofd, vill, 818. Correspondanoo do 
PhiUppo !(., ii. 1264. 

* Nanning van Foreest. Een Kort Ver- 
aael van de strenghe Belegheringe ende 
Afbrek der Spangiaerdeu van de Sttut Alck- 
maar.— Delft, 1578. 

This is much tho most important and de- 
tailed acoouut of the Siege of Alkmaar. Tlio 
story is told with vigour and ferocity, by. a 
man who was daily and nightly du the walla 
during the whole siege, and who wrote his 
as as the Spaniards had boon 


troops constituted the besieging force.* 
Within the city were a garrison o£ 
eight hmdred'^ soldiers, together with 
thirteen himdred burghers, capable of 
bearing arms.® The rest of the popu- 
lation consisted of a very few refugees, 
besides the women and children. Two 
thousand one liimdrcd able-bodied 
men, of whom only about one-third 
were soldiers, to resist sixteen thou- 
sand re^lars ! 

Nor was there any doubt as to the 
fate which was reserved for them, 
should they succumb. The Duke was 
vociferous at the ingratitude with 
which hia clemency had hitherto been 
requited. He complained bitterly of 
the ill success which had attended his 
monitory circulars; reproached him- 
self with incredible vehemence for his 
provous mildness ; and protested that, 
after having executed only twenty- 
three hundred persons at the surren- 
der of Harlem, besides a few addi- 
tional burghers since, ho had met with 
no correspondent demonstrations of 
affection. He promised himself, how- 
ever, an ample compensation for all 
this ingratitude in the wholesale ven- 
geance which he purposed to wreak 
upon Alkmaar, Already he gloated 
in anticipation over the havoc which 
would 80011 be let loose within those 
walls. Such ravings, if invented by 
the pen of fiction, would seem a puerile 
caricature; proceeding, authentically, 
from hia own, they still appear almost 
too exaggerated for belief. “ If I take 
Alkmaar,” he wrote to Philip, " I am 
resolved not to leave a single creature 
alive ; the knife shall be put to every 
throat. Since the example of Harlem 
has proved of no use, perAopa an ex- 
ample of crudty will bring the other 

The author, who was a magistrate and a 
pensiopary of tho city, observes that hia 

slumberous and sleepy fellow burghers 
wore converted into experienced soldiers 
by the Spaniard, who summoned tliam 
every moment out of bod to tlie walls.”— 
p. 41. 

Compare Hoofd, viii. 317-819 Wagenaer, 
Vi 441. 

4 Correspondanoe ds Philippe II., li. 1864^ 

4 Wogenaer, vL 441. Hoofd, vlii. S2L 
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dtles to their aenses.’*^ He took oc- 
caaien also to read a looture to the 
|>arty of conciliation in Madrid, whose 
OOunoils, as he believed, Ihis sovereign 
was beginning to heed. Nothing, he 
maintained, could be more senseless 
than the idea of pardon and clemency. 

This had been sufficiently proved by 
recent events. It was easy for people 
at a distance to talk about gentleness ; 
but those upon the spot knew better. 

Gentleness had produced nothing^ so 
far; violence alone could succeed in 
future. “ Let your Majesty,’" he said|- 
"be disabused of the impression, tha| 
with kindness anything can be d( ^ 
with these people. Already 
mattera reached such a point _ that 
naany of those bom in the oolintry, 
who have hitherto advocated clemency, 
are now undeceived, and acknowledge 
their mistake. They are of opinion 
that not a living soul should he left in 
AlkimaVi hvi that every individual 
should he put to the sword"* At the 
same time, he took occasion, even in 
these ferocious letters, which seem 
dripping with blood, to commend his 
own natural benignity of disposition. 

"Your Majesty may be certain,” he 
said, "that no man on earth desires 
the path of clemency more than I do, 
notwithstanding my particular hatred 
for heretics and traitors.”* It was 
therefore with regret that he saw him- 
self obliged to take the opposite course, 
and to stifle all his gentler sentiments. 

Upon Diedrich Sonoy, Lieutenant- 
Governor for Orange in the province 
of North Holland, devolved the imme- 
diate responsibility of defending this 
part of the coimtry.^ As the storm 
rolled slowly up from the south, even 
that experienced officer became xmeasy 
at the unequal conflict irnmnding. 

He despatched a letter to hla chief. 


giving a gloomy picture of bis posi- 
tion.® Ail look€i instinctively to- 
wards the Prince, as to a God in 
their time of danger; all felt as if 

Estoy resuslto en no dexar criatura 
‘ * dno haserloi naaiar iodot k ou- 
^ oon al exeznplo do la orualdad, 
deiUat viUaa^*---<^oite8pondanoe 
-II., U.12M. 

- «vtu., ii. 126d. 
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upon his genius and fortitude depend 
ed the whole welfare of the fatherland 
It was hoped, too, that some resource 
bad been provided in a secret foreign 
alliance. "If your princely grace,” 
wrote Sonoy, " have made a contract 
for assistance with any powerful po- 
tentate, it is of the highest importance 
that it should be known to all the 
cities, in order to put an eiid to the 
emigi ation, and to console people 

, ieir affliction.” ® 

* ,^wjer of the 

gentLbut 
iwpondency and of hi*^ 

lieutenant and ojher adherents. Ho 
had not expected^<^ said, that they 
would have so t^bh forgotten their 
manly courag^^!7?hey seemed to con- 
sider the fate of the country 

attached tO :,^e dity of Harlem. JHe 
took God tc^ witn^ that he had rqw^-1 
no pains, and would willingly TIA'\'o 
spared no drop of his blood to save 
that devoted city, "But as, notwith 
standing our efforts,” he continued, 
"it has pleased God Almighty to dis- 
pose of Harlem according to His Divine 
will, shall we, therefore, deny and 
deride His holy Word? Has ilitj 
strong arm of the Lord thereby grown 
weaker? Has His Church therefore 
come to nought? You ask if I have 
entered into a firm treaty with any 
great king or potentate, to which I 
answer, that before I iver took up the 
cause of the oppressed Christians h* 
these provinces, I had entered#^ ' 
dose alliance with the King 
and I am firmly convinced Jw- 


who put their trust in Hin 
saved by His almighty hi 
God of armies will raise- up arniuiJ 
for us, to do battle with our enemies 
and His own.” In conclusion, 
stated his preparations for, attacking 
the enemy by sea aa well as by land) 
and encouraged his lieutenant and the 
citizens of the northern quarter to 


desea maa el casolno de la blandura quo 
aunqus es odio partioul^ Sl qb* 
lo8 beregea y ti^orea” etc., eta— Cerrw- 
pondaoce de FbiUppe It., U. 1260. 

* Hoo/d, vtfl. S2U Bon vi, Ml, 40*. 
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maintaiii a bold front bofore the ad- 
vancing foe.^ 

And now, with the dismantled and 
desolate Harlem before their eyes, a 
prophetic phantom, perhaps, of their 
own imminent fate, did the handful 
of people shut up within Alkmaar pre- 
pare for the worst. Their main hope 
fay in the friendly sea. The vast 
sluices called the Zyp, through which 
an inundation of the whole northern 
province could be very soon effected, 
were but a few miles distant. By 
)pening these gates, and by piercing a 
few dykes, the ocean might be made 
to fight for them. To obtain this re- 
sult, however, the consent of the in- 
feltbitants was requisite, as the destruc- 
tion of all the standing crops would be 
inevitable. The city was so closely 
invested, that it was a matter of life 
and death to venture forth, and it was 
difficult, therefore, to find an envoy 
for this hazardous mission. At last, 
a carpenter in the city, Peter Van der 
Mey by name, undertook the adven- 
ture,* and was entrusted with letters 
to Sonoy, to the Prince of Orange, 
and to the leading personages in seve- 
ral cities of the province. These 
papers were enclosed in a hollow walk- 
ing-staff, carefully made fast at the 
top.* 

Affairs soon approached a crisis 
within the beleaguered city. Daily 
Bkirmishes, without decisive result, 
had taken place outside the walls. At 
last, on' the 18th of September, after 
a steady cannonade of nearly twelve 
hours, Don Frederic, at three in the 
afternoon, ordered an assault.* Not- 
withstanding his seven months' ex- 
perience at Harlem, he still believed 
it certain that he should carry Alk- 
maar by storm. The attack took place 
at once upon the Frisian gate and 
Upon the red tower on the opposite 
side. Twd chbfoe regiments, recently 
arrived ffioUa Lotobardy, led the onset, 
rending the air with their shouts, and 

> ttds retnarkable aad eloqiient letter, 
datbd August 9,,1W8, In Bor, vi. 447, 

4*8. Bor, v!. 4&2. » Ibid. ' 

* .lhl4, Ti. 459. Booffi, vffi. 829. Men- 
dosa, X. 217-21d. 
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confident of an easy victory. They 
were sustained by what seemed an 
overwhelming force of disciplined 
troops. Yet never, even in the recent 
history of Harlem, had an attack been 
received by more dauntless breasts. 
Every living man was on the walls. 
The storming parties were assailed with 
cannon, with musketry, with pistols. 
Boiling water, pitch and oil, molten 
lead, and unslaked lime, were poured 
upon them every moment. Hundreds 
of tarred and burning hoops were 
skilfully quoited around the necks of 
the soldiers, who struggled in vain to 
extricate themselves from these fiery 
ruffs, while as fast as any of the in- 
vaders planted foot upon the broach, 
they were confronted face to face with 
sword and dagger by the burghers, 
who hurled them headlong into the 
moat below,® 

Thrice was the attack renewed with 
ever-increasing rage — thrice repulsed 
with unflinching fortitude. The 
storm con^^inued four hours long. 
During all that period, not one of the 
defenders left his post, till he dropped 
from it dead or wounded.^ The wo» 
men and children, unscared by the 
balls flying in every direction, or by 
the hand-to-hand conflicts on the ram- 
parts, passed steadily to and fro from 
the arsenals to the fortifications, con- 
stantly supplying their fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers with powder and 
ball.^ Thus, every human being in the 
city that could walk had become a 
soldier. At last darkness fell upon 
the scene. The trumpet of recall w’as 
sounded, and the Spaniards, uttei-ly 
discomfited, retired from the walls, 
leaving at least one thousand dead in 
the trenches,® while only thirteen 
burghers and twenty-four of the gar 
rison lost their lives.^^ Thus was Alk- 
maar preserved for a little longer — 
thus a large and well-appointed army 
signally defeated by a handful 6f men 
fighting for their firesides and altars. 

• Bor, HoofcL— -Compare Mendosa, x. 216- 
219. K, vau Foroest. 

T Nanning van Foreeat^ 83, Hoofd, vUL 
824. 

• Bor, vi. 468. Hoofilj viii. 8S4 
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Ejunsoi Solis, who had mounted the 
brea^ for an instant^ and miracu* 
lously escaped with life, after having 
been hurled from the battlements, 
ported that he had seen ** neither 
helmet nor harness,” as he looked down 
into the city; only some plain-looking 
people, generally dressed like fisher- 
men.^ Yet these plain-looking fisher- 
men liad defeated the veterans of Alva. 

The citizens felt encouraged by the 
results of that day’s work. Moreover, 
they already possessed such informa- 
tion concerning the condition of affairs 
in the camp of the enemy as gave them 
additional confidence. A Spanisi^ 
named Jeronimo, had been tMP 
prisoner, and brought into the 
On receiving a promise of pardon, 
had rev(vvlod many secrets ooncerving 
the position and intentions of the be- 
sieging army. It is painful to add that 
the prisoner, notwithstanding his dis- 
closures, and the promise under which 
they had been made, was treacherously 
executed,^ He begged hard for his 
life as he was led to the gMlows, offer- 
ing fresh revelations, which, however, 
after the ample communications al- 
ready made, were esteemed super- 
fluous, Fmding this of no avail, he 
promised his captors, with perfect sim- 
plicity, to go down on his knees and 
ivornhip the devil jyrecUely as they did* 
if by so doing he might obtain mercy. 
It may be supposed that such a propo- 
sition was not likely to gain additional 
favour for him in the eyes of these 
I’igid Calvinists, and the poor wretch 
was accordingly hanged. 

The day following the assault, a 
fresh cannonade was opened upon the 
city. Seven hundred shots having 
been discharged, the attack was order- 
ed. It was in vain; neither threats 
nor entreaties could induce the Span- 
iards, hitherto so indomitable, to 
mount the breacL The place seemed 
to their imagination protected by more 
tlian mortal powera, otherwise how was 
it posslhle that a few half-starved 
fishermen oould already hftye so trkun- 
phantly overthrown the Hme-honoured 


legions of Spain f It was thought, no 
doubt, that the devil, whom they wor- 
shipped, would continue to prot^ hi& 
children. Neither the entreaties xifii 
the menaces of Don Frederic were of 
any avail. Several soldiers allowed 
themselves to be run through the 
body by their own officers, rather than 
advance to the walls, and the assault 
was accordingly postponed to an in- 
definite period.* 

Meantime, as Governor Sonoy had 
opened many of the dykes, the land in 
the neighbourhood of- the c^p was 
becoming • plashy, altJ^gh as ydt ‘ibe 
threatened :|5un<iatW 1^ not t^ceu 
plaoe. 

unoomfortabhr ' 

The carpcnt^?fa^6y h^ not been 
idle, having, upon the 2fith September, 
arrived at Sonoy 's quarters, bearing 
letters from the Prince of Ofange. 
These despatches gave distinct dtrSe* 
tions to Sonoy to flood the couieftry ut 
all risks rather than allow 
fall into the enemy’s hand»."S» Tlio 
dykes and sluices were to be protected 
by a strong guard, lest the peasants, in 
order to save their crops, should repair 
or close them in the night-time. The 
letters of Orange were copied, and, to- 
gether with fresh communications from 
Sonoy, delivered to the carpenter. A 
note on the margin of the Prince’s let- 
ter directed the citizens to kindle four 
beacon fires in specified places, as soon 
as it should prove necessary to resort 
to extreme measures. When that mo- 
ment should arrive, it was solemnly 
promised that an inundation should be 
created which ehould sweep the whole 
Spanish army into the sea. The wprk 
had, in fact, been commenced, 

Zyp and other sluices had alrea4y 
opened, and a vast body of 
driven by a strong north-wesfe, 
had rushed in fr^ the 
needed only that two great d^ei 
should be perced to render the deluge 
and the desolation complete, TM 
harvests were dciomed to destruction, 
and a frightful loss of property ren- 
dered inevitable, but, at aay rate, the 


r Hoofd, vii S24. K. van Foreest. 
a Bor. vl. 4S$. Hoofdi. »viU. m 
• Ibid. IWd., via. «». : 
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Th€ Siege raised. 


Spaniardif if tku bi^ measure were 
ti^en, must Ay, or perish to a man.^ 

Thk decisive blow having been thus 
ordered and promised, the carpenter 
set forth towards the city. He was, 
however, not so successful in accom- 
plishing his entrance unmolested as he 
had been in effecting his departure. 
He narrowly escaped with his life in 
passing through the enemy's lines, and 
while occupied in saving himself was so 
unlucky, or, as it proved, so fortunate, 
as to lose the stick in which his de- 
spatches were enclosed. He made good 
lus entrance into the city, where, by 
word of mouth, he encouraged his fel- 
low-burghers as to the intentions of the 
Prince and Sonoy. In the meantime, 
his letters were laid before the general 
of the besieging army. The resolution 
tq^n by Orange, of which Don Fre- 
deric was thus unintentionally made 
aware, to flood the country far and 
near, rather than fail to protect Alk- 
niaar made a profound impression 
upon his mind. It was obvious that 
he was dealing with a determined 
leader, and with desperate men. His 
attempt to carry the place by storm 
had signally failed, and he could not 
deceive himself as to the temper and 
disposition of his troops ever since that 
repulse. When it should become known 
that they were threatened with sub- 
mersion in Hie ocean, in addition to all 
the other horrors of war, he had reason 
to believe that they would retire igno- 
miniously from that remote and deso- 
late sand hook, where, by remaini^^g, 
they could only find a watery grave. 
These views having been discussed in 

» Bor, Vi. i94. Hoofd, vlii. 325. Men- 
doBa. X. 219, 220. 

» Bor and Hoofd, ublsup.» Com pare Mten- 
dosa, x.,2l9« 220. 

* Bor, Hoofd, Mendoza. Letter of Noir- 
carmes to his brother Be Sellos, in Corresp. 
de PhUippe II., it. 1280. Nanning van 
Poreest Coit Verfaael, etc. The stout 
peosirmaiT, .fdbop recorcUng the events of the 
wiege, before the smoke nad fairly rolled 
away, givi^ his readers two hedlads; effu- 
slotts ofthe Same spirit which had pervaded 
tUo oity during its ehcffseiio resistaooo. 
They s3% AS ttsusL marti^ and jocular ; a 
•nigie virile iflay be translated as a speci- 
men— 

’* Be sti4 faiik hehieft de kitkmi^ 

^Ca^Ten4tB|»tt||a«dBkr(massfi, ■ 


a council of officers, the result was 
reached that sufficient had been al- 
ready accomplished for the glory of 
Spanish arms. Neither honour nor 
loyalty, it was thought, required that 
sixteen thousand soldiers should bo 
sacrificed in a contest, not with man, 
but with the ocean. ^ 

On the 8 th of October, accordingly, 
the siege, which had lasted seven weeks, 
was raised,* and Don Frederic rejoined 
his father in Amsterdam. Kcady to 
die in the last ditch, and to overwhelm 
both \>)'-^-jselves and their foes in a 
corm j catastrophe, the Hollanders 
had at last compelled their haughty 
enemy to fly from a position which ho 
had 80 insolently assumed. 

These public transactions and mili- 
tary operations were not the only im- 
portant events which affected the fate 
of Holland and its sister provinces at 
this juncture. The secret relations 
which had already been renewed be- 
tween Louis of Nassau, as plenipoten- 
tiary of his brother, and the French 
court, had for some time excited gi’eat 
uneasiness in the mind of Alva. Count 
Louis was known to be as skilful a ne- 
gotiator as he was valiant and accom- 
plished as a soldier. His frankness 
and boldness created confidence. The 
** bravo spirit in the loyal breast" in- 
spired all his dealing; his experience 
and quick perception of character pre- 
vented his becoming a dupe of even 
the most adroit politicians, while hi.s 
truth of purpose made him incapable 
either of overreaching an ally or of be- 
traying a trust. His career indicated 
that diplomacy might be sometimes 

Pypeii on tromnioln giugen daer schoon. 

Men spelde daer vreemde dansaen. 

De Spangaerds stondon daar verganrt 
Zy tanston eooo nieuwe Spaansebe galjacrt. 

Moar zy vorgeteu te kotueu in da schaus- 
son,”— etc., etc. 


With double-quick time the Spaniard proud 

Against Alkiuaur advances, 

The piping and di-umming ore merry and 
loud, 

We play thorn the best of danoos. 

The Spaniards stop— though they look very 

big — 

They dance a very new Spaifiah jig. 

But forget the use of 

etti. 
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Bucoessful, even dthou£^ founded upon much more dolioately ; as It wta, there 
aincerity. ■ could be little doubt but that the 

Alva secretly expressed to his sove- discovery of the plot , had prejudiced 
reign much suspicion of France.^ He the mind of Hbsabeth against Spain, 
reminded him that Charles IX., during “ From that dust/' conolud^ the Duke, 
the early part of the preceding year, “has resulted all this dirt.”® It could 
had given the assurance t^t he was hardly be matter of surprise, either to 
secretly dealing with Louis of Nassau, Philip or Ms Viceroy, that the disco- 
<ndy that he might induce the Count to very by Elizabeth of a plot upon their 
pass aver to Philipps seindce,^ At the parts to take her life and place the 
same time Charles had been doing all crown upon the h 0 <ad of hw hated 
he could to succour Mons, and had writ- ahould have engender^ junami- 

ten the memorable letter which had ^^^1^ in her boioasat towards 
fallen into Alva’s hands on the capture ‘nj K ' -For the momeBi^ViliaWstver, 
of Genlis, and which expressed such a. negotfstions ^ apparently 

fixed determination to inflict a de^y pSboesafuL 

blow upon the King, whom the writer On the first of May;l67% tha articles 
was thus endeavouring to cajole.® All of convention b 0 %een England and 
this the Governor recalled to the re- Spain, with regard to the Netherland 
collection of his sovereign. In view of difficulty, had beon formally publi<died 
this increasing repugnance of the Eng- in Brussels.^ The Duke, in commit- 
liah court, Alva recommended that fair eating the termination of these arrange* 
words should be employed; hinting, ments, quietly recommended hi8?|l^ 
however, that it would be by no means tor thenceforth to take the 
necessary for his master to consider ministry into his pay. In particular 
himself very strictly bound by any he advised his Majesty to bestow an 
such pledges to Elizabeth, if they annual bribe upon Lord Burleigh, 
should happen to become inconvenient- “who held the kingdom in his hand; 
ly pressing. “A monarch's promises,” for it has always been my opinion, he 
he delicately suggested, “ were not to continued, “ that it was an excellent 
be considered so sacred as those of practice for princes to give pensions to 
humbler mortals.** Not that the king the ministers of other potentates, and 
should directly violate his word, but to keep those at home who took bribes 
at the same time, ” continued the Duke, from nobody.” ® ^ . 

“ I have thought all my life, and I have On the other hand, the negotiations 
learned it from the Emperor, your Ma- of Orange with the English court were 
jesty’s father, that the negotiations of not yet successful, and he still found 
kings depend upon different principles it almost impossible to raise the reqiu- 
from those of us private gentlemen who site funds for carrying on the wan 
walk the world ; and in this manner I Ceffcainly, his private^ letters shewed 
iways observed that your Majesty’s tiiat neither he nor his brothei* 
father, who was so great a gentleman self-seekers in their negotiatioDK 
and so powerful a prince, conducted know,” said he in a letter 
his affairs.”* The Governor took occa- there, that my intenrion 
sion, likewise, to express his regrets been to seek my private advant«^ J 
the awkward manner in which the have only aanired, for the libeny oi 
Kidolfl scheme had been managed, the countiy, in eonsolienoie and h* 
Had he been consulted at an earlier lily, which foreigneni have sought to 
day, the afto oouM have been treated oppress. I have no Othw? articles to 
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propose, Bav© that religion, reformed 
jkjcording to the Word of God, should 
be permitted, that then the common- 
wealth should be restored to its ancient 
liberty, and, to that end, that the 
Spaniards and other soldiery should 
be compelled to retire.^ 

The restoration of civil and religious 
liberty, ike establishment of the great 
frinciple of toleration in matters of 
conscience, constituted the purpose to 
which his days and nights were de- 
voted, his princely fortune sacrificed, 
his hfe-blood risked. At the same 
time, his enforcement of toleration to 
both religions excited calumny against 
him among the bigoted adherents of 
By the Catholics he was accused 
of having instigated the excesses which 
he had done everything in his power 
to repress. The enormities of De la 
March, which had inspired the Prince's 
indignation, were even laid at the door 
of him who had risked his life to 
prevent and to chastise them. De la 
March had, indeed, more than counter- 
balanced his great service in the tak- 
ing of Brill, by his subsequent cruelties. 
At last. Father Cotnelius Musius, pas- 
tor of Saint Agatha, at the age of 
Boventy-two, a man highly esteemed 
by the Prince of Orange, had been put 
to torture and death by this barbarian, 
under circumstances of great atrocity. 
The horrid deed cost tho Prince many 
tears, aroused the indignation of tho 
estates of Holland, and produced the 
dismission of the perpetrator from 
their service. It was considered ex- 
pedient, however, in view of his past 
services, his powerful connexioiis, and 
his troublesome character, that he 
should be induced peaceably to leave 
the country. * 

it was long before the Prince and 
tho estates could succeed in ridding 
themselves of this encumbrance. He 
created several riots in different parts 
of the provini}©, and boasted that ho 
had majay fine ^ps of waar and three 


thousand men devoted to him, by 
whose assistance he could make the 
estates “dance after his pipe.” At the 
beginning of the following year (1574), 
he was at last compelled to leave the 
provinces, which he never again trou- 
bled with his presence. Some years 
afterwards, he died of the bite of a 
mad dog ; an end not inappropriate to 
a man of so rabid a disposition.® 

While the Prince was thus steadily 
striving for a lofty and generous pur- 
pose, he was, of course, represented by 
his implacable enemies as a man play- 
ing a game which, unfortunately for 
himself, was a losing one. “ That poor 
prince,” said Granvelle, “has been ill 
1 advised. I doubt now whether he will 
ever be able to make his peace, and I 
think we shall rather try to get rid of 
him and his brother as if they were 
Turhs. The marriage with the daugh- 
ter of Maurice, unde mala et quia ipse 
taliSf and his brothers have done him 
much harm. So have Schwendi and 
German intimacies. I saw it all very 
plainly, but he did not choose to be- 
lieve me.” * 

Ill-starred, worse counselled William 
of Orange I Had he but taken the 
friendly Cardinal’s advice, kept his 
hand from German marriages and his 
feet from conventicles — had he assisted 
his sovereign in burning heretics and 
hunting rebels, it would not then have 
become necessary “ to treat him like a 
Turk.” This is unquestionable. It is 
equally so that there would have been 
one great lamp the less in that strait 
and difficult pathway which leads to 
the temple of true glory. 

The main reliance of Orange was 
upon the secret negotiations which his 
brother Louis was then renewing with 
the French Government The Prince 
had felt an almost insurmountable re- 
pugnance towards entertaining any re- 
lation with that blood-stained court, 
since the massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew. But a new face had recently 


* ArclUTe9 .d^la|[ai8ond'd>raiige^ iy, fid. 

• Hoofd. Vii 281. m Bor, vi. 422. 
Bmdb. Hist der E6£, X. 888-640. (d.* i) 

Be tyding van so verfteokt eexi' handtu 
koBtedenpriaeehkiletf eA traecienidteao 
onmiBwchdykh^t deed den Btaaten wea 


Btrekte den pleegar self een trap toPsyna 
ondergank."— -Brandt,' Hoofd. . • 

« Metercn. Stra^ Hoofd, vli, 2w, 290. 
Bor, vL 424-481, WAfiectaer, vl 484-^. 

^ Qranv^lle , to M;orffion, isth 

Jiarch 16T8, la Qvom im Prias*,,. Arohivea, 
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been put upon that transaction. In- 
stead of glorying in their crime, the 
King and his mother now assumed a 
tone of compunction, and averred that 
the deed had been impremeditated ; 
that it had been the result of a panic 
or an ecstasy of fear ins]pired by the 
suddenly discovered designs of the 
Huguenots ; and that, in the instinct 
of self-preservation, the King, with his 
family and immediate friends, had 
plunged into a crime which they now 
bitterly lamented.^ The French en- 
voys at the different courts pf Europe 
were directed to impress this view 
upon the minds of the monarchs to 
whom they were accredited. It was 
certainly a very different instruction 
from that which they had at first re-^ 
ceived. Their cue h^ originally been 
to claim a full meed of praise and 
thanksgiving in behalf of their sove- 
reign for his meritorious exploit- The 
salvos of artillery, the illuminations 
and rejoicings, the solemn processions 
and masses by which the auspicious 
event had been celebrated, were yet 
fresh' in the memory of men. The 
Ambassadors were sufficiently embar- 
rassed by the distinct and determined 
approbation which they had recently 
expressed. Although the King, by 
formal proclamation, had assumed the 
whole responsibility, as he had notori- 
ously been one of the chief perpetra- 
toiB of the deed, his agents were now 
to stultify themselves and their mo- 
narch by representing, as a deplorable 
act of frenzy, the massacre which they 
had already extolled to the echo as a 
skilfully executed and entirely com- 
mendable achievement.* 

To bumble the power of Spain, to 
obtain the hand of Queen Elizabeth 
for the Duke d'Alengon, to establish 
an insidibus kind of protectorate over 
the Protestant princes of Germany, 
to obtain the throne of Poland for the 


> M. Groea van Prinsterer, in the second 
ftari of voL iv. efthe ArobiTes de la Matson 
(rorang8K8mu.^ompar8<ls Thou, L Iv. 
etae<|, 

to* ie^s in the second part of vol. 
|iim de la Haiecn d*Orange, 
sB.lL voit I'Bspegnol, son enneinv 
, . Wmses Chous gmdeUdtaolatlon 

desen aftoiTM, so ri|« h gorg* ooverte d* ses 
nalhourSf c*/ omplo^^er tout son Industrie et 
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Duke of Anjou, and even to obtain 
the imperial crown for the house of 
Valois — all these cherished projects 
seemed dashed to the ground by the 
Paris massacre and the abhorrence 
which it had created. Charles and 
Catharine were not slow to discover 
the false position in which they had 
placed themselves, while the Spanish 
jocularity at the immense error com- 
mitted by France was visible eilougli 
through the assumed mask of holy 
horror. 

Philip and Alva listened with mis- 
chievous joy to the howl of execration 
which swept through Christendom 
upon every wind. They rejoiced as 
heartily in the humiliation of the 
malefactors as they did in the perpe- 
tration of the crime. Your Majesty," 
wrote Louis of Nassau, very bluntly, to 
King'Charles, “sees how the Spaniard, 
your mortal enemy, feasts himself full 
with the desolation of your affairs; 
how he laughs, to split his sides, a+ 
your misfortunes. This massacre han 
enabled him to weaken your Majesty 
more than lie could have done by a 
war of thirty years.” ^ 

Before the year had revolved, Chavh’S 
had become thoroughly convinced t)f 
the fatal impression produced by tlio 
event. Bitter and almost abject werJ 
his whinings at the Catholic Kings 
desertion of his cause. “He kuowa 
well,” wrote Charles to Saint G0j»r<lj 
“ that if ho can terminate these trou* 
bles and leave me alone in the dance, 
he will have leisure and means to 
establish his authority, not only in 
the Netherlands but elsewhere, and 
that he will render himself more grand 
and formidable than he has ever been. 
This is the return they render for the 
good received from me, which w etich iis 
every one knows.” 

Gaspar de Schbmberg, thd adroit 
and honourable agent of Charles in 

estod* a entrotenir lei trrubtes en Sou roy- 
aume ; e'asteuranfc aveo bonne mteon quo 
e’est 16 «ul moyen de parvenlr i ses nn» 
sans coup ftappw, veu quo desji, tout los 
gueiTM passed* qu« par ledenfier massacre 
et tronblof pr6tm!g, Faipagnol a plw« 
foibliS. M. qua •'it «u*t faictiagueira tro«t« 
an*.’*-^Arohtv*f de U Miisoa 
95% 

« Ibid., It, M*. 
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Germany, had %t a very early day 
warned hia royal master of the ill effect 
of the massacre upon all the schemes 
which he had been pursuing, and es- 
pecially upon those which referred to 
the crowns of the Empire and of 
Poland. The first proj ect was destined 
to be soon abandoned. It was reserved 
neither for Charles nor Philip to di- 
vert the succession in Germany from 
the numerous offspring of Maximilian; 
yet it is instructive to observe the 
unprincipled avidity with which the 
prize was sought by both. Each was 
willing to effect its purchase by ab- 
juring what were supposed his most 
cherished princijdes, Philip of Spain, 
whose mission was to extirpate heresy 
throughout his realms, and who, in 
pursuance of that mission, had already 
perpetrated more crimes, and waded 
more deeply in the blood of his sub- 
jects, than monarch had often done 
before ; Philip, for whom hi a apologists 
have never found any defence, save 
that he believed it his duty to God. 
rather to depopulate his territories 
tlian to permit a single heretic within 
their limits — now entered into secret 
negotiations with the princes of the 
Empire. He pledged himself, if they 
woiild confer the crown upon him, 
that ’he would withdraw the Spaniards 
from the Netherlands; that he would 
tolerate in those provinces the exerciso 
of the Reformed religion; that he 
would recognise their union with the 
rest of the German Empire, and their 
Consequent claim to the benefits of the 
Passati treaty; that he would restore 
the Rrfnce of Orange “and all his 
accomplices*' to their former possee- 
eions, dignities, and condition; «id 
that he would cause to be observe^ 
ttoughout every realm incorporated 
with the Empire, all the edicts and 
ordinances which had been constructed 


, * lo roy d’ETOagne & I'eitat de 

rEmperetir veu le« hbnesles ‘ biftCs 
l«ur propose, a i^avoiv «i lee prlnoas 
vQulent, consents VesUrd< fiwporeur, 
!!■ qw d>Mt|er eu ceate 

fl ottdm les Eepagnols dii 
Ba«; Qu»ij rltinli^ le diet , Pays Bu« au 
qu’il remeUeta le Pripce 
d Qiange ^ toUft see complicoe en lourtmti 
« ;t«pfeier eetafc,' «t qtril ibsa cheerVe^ ct 
aafutoabp dedohe tons ns pays de suh OMit- 


to secure religions freedom in Ger* 
many.^ In brief, Philip was willing, 
in case the crown of Charlemagrm 
should be promised him, to undo tUS 
work of his life, to reinstate the arch 
rebel whom he had hunted and pro 
scribed, and to bow before that Refor- 
mation whose disciples he had so long 
burned and butchered. So much ex- 
tent and no more had that religious 
conviction by which he had for years 
had the effrontery to excuse the enor- 
mities practised in the Netherlands. 
God would never forgive him so long 
as one heretic remained unbumed in 
the provinces; yet give him the Im- 
perial sceptre, and every heretic, with- 
out forswearing his heresy, should be 
purged with hyssop and become whiter 
than snow. 

Charles IX., too, although it was 
not possible for him to recall to life the 
countless victims of the Parisian wed- 
ding, was yet ready to explain those 
murders to the satisfaction of every 
unprejudiced mind. This had become 
strictly necessary. Although the ac- 
cession of either his Most Christian ot 
Moat Catholic Majesty to the throne 
of the Ccesars was a most improbable 
event, yet the humbler elective throne 
actually vacant was indirectly in the 
gift of the same powera. It was pos- 
sible that the crown of Poland might 
be secured for the Duke of Anjou.* 
That key unlocks the complicated 
policy of this and the succeeding year. 
The Polish election is the clue to the 
labyrinthian intrigues and^uyal tergi-*^ 
versations during the period of the 
interregnum. Sigismu^ Augustus, 
last of the Jagellons, bad died on the 
7th J uly 1572.^ The prominent oandit^ 
dates to succe^ him were the Aroh^ 
duke Ernest, son of the Emperor, 
and Henry of Anjou. The Prince of 
Orange was not forgotten. A strong 

sance, qui auroiontestS ou aeront incoT*por^ 
k rEicpire. lea rndmea edicts et otUonnwess 
qui ont ete ostablia et ae ffardent.twrle rCstp 
d'AUemagiio aur Iq faiot cle la religion.’'~G. 
da ^hoiuDorg au Duo d’ Anjou, Paris, lOfiAfl 
Peb; l57d, in OtUcnV. PrfnatertT^; Arehtvolt 
etc., etc., iv. 30*. Seealso the same vohimcb 

• Ibid., t, vl lib. liU. 
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pwrtv were In favour of cotio^yaasiug 
Ilia ueotion, eta the moat aigncil triumph 
which Proteatantism could gain, but 
luB ambition had not been excited by 
the prospect of auch a prize. His own 
work required all the energies of all 
hia life. His induence, however, was 
powerful, and eagerly sought by the 
partisans of Anjou. The Lutherans 
and Moravians in Poland were nume- 
rous, the Protestant party there and in 
Germany holding the whole balance of 
the election in their hands. 

It was difficult for the Prince ■m 
overcome his repugnance to the 
name of the man whose crime hi 


Mice made France desolate, and 
od the fair prospects under wl 
and hia brother had, the year bifore, 
entered the Netherlands. Neverthe- 
less, ho was willing to listen to the 
statements by which the King and hia 
ministers endeavoured, not entirely 
without success, to remove from their 
reputations, if not from their souls, 
the guilt of deep design. It was some* 
thing, that the murderers now affected 
to expiate their offence in sackcloth 
and ashes — it was something that, by 
favouring the pretensions of Anjou, 
and by listening with indulgence to 
the repentance of Charles, the si^e 
of RocheUe could be terminated, the 
Huguenots restored to freedbm of 
conscience, and an alliance with a 
j^erful nation established, by aid of 
which the Netherlands might once 
more lift their heads.^ The French 
Vivemment, deeply hostUe to Spain, 
Doth from passion and polmy, was 
capaUe of rendering much auistaaos 
to the revolted provinces. ** I entreat 
you most humbly, my good master,** 
wriitb Sohombeig to Charles IX., "to 
beware of ahowing the electen to take 
into thek heiuiB tto youore farottiiog 
the affairs of the KJbg of Spain in any 

manner , whatsoever. Comioit Sjgalnst 
him no act oi open hostility, you 
think that imprudent ; but ■ look 
sharp t if you do not widi to be 
threm dean out of your saddle. I 


» letters fai Gfroen v. Prinst., Arehlves, 
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should split with rage if 1 should see 
you, in consequence of the wicked 
calumnies of your enemies, fail to 
secure the prize.'** Orange was in- 
duced, therefore, to accept, however 
distrustfully, the expression of a re- 
pentance which was to be accompanied 
with healing measures. He flowed 
Ms brother Louis to resume negotia- 
tions with Schomberg, in Germany. 
He drew up and transmitted to him 
the outlines of a treaty which he waa 
willing to make with Qharles.?; Tho 
mean conditions of tMih arrangement 
illushnted the di3iate |;M ffted .4jiharacter 
of the hum. He iha^ the 

of France hnmcd^tely 

make peace with (hit aubj.ect8, declar- 
ing expressly that^he had been abused 
by those who, uud^ pretext of hb 
service, had sought their own profit at 
the price of ruin to the oronpi. and 
people. Tho King should make re- 
ligion free. The edict to that effect 
should be confirmed by all tjig parlia- 
ments and estates of the kii]|dom, and 
such confirmations should ^e distri- 
buted without reserve or deceit among 
all the princes of Germany. If hid 
Majesty were not inclined to make 
war for the liberation of the Nether- 
lands, he was to furnish the Prince of 
Orange with one hundred thousand 
crowns at once, and every threa 
months with another hundr^ thou- 
sand. The Prince was to have liberty 
to raise one thousand cavalry and seven 
thousand infantry in France. Every 
city or town in the provinoes which 
should be conquered by hia aii^s ex- 
cept in Holland or Zealand, should ba 
niaoed under the aoepire, and in the 
iMmds of the King of France- 
provinces of a&d 

ihoMd also be placed undcFikis prO" 
teotion, but should be goverhed by 
Hicir own gentlemen and citizens. 
Perfect reiimous l^ber^ and main' 
tenance of we’ ancient, constitution*; 
privileges^ and charteM were to be 
gnarant^ "without -any cavilling 
whktSceTtr^"* llie Prince of Orange. 


* OiocQ t. Priast., Aivhivee, «t« » 
• IWd. Iv. 
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or the estates of Holland or Ziealandi 
were to reimbuKie bis Cbristian Ma- 
jesty for tbe sums which he was to 
advance. In this last clause was the 
only mention which the Prince made 
of himself, excepting in the stipulation 
that he was to be allowed a levy of 
troops in Fiance. His only personal 
claims were to enlist soldiers to fight 
the battles of freedom, and to pay 
their expense, if it should ifot be pro- 
vided for by the estates. At nearly 
the same period, ho furnished his 
secret envoys, Lumbres and Doctor 
Taijaeyt, who were to proceed to 
Paris, with similar instructions.^ 

The indefatigable exertions of Schom- 
berg, and the almost passionate ex- 
planations on the part of the court 
of Frauco, at length produced their 
effect. ^‘You will constantly assure 
the princes,” wrote the Duke of Anjou 
to Schomberg, ** that the things writ- 
ten to you concerning that which had 
happened in this kingdom are truej 
that the events occurred mddcnljjy with- 
out having been in any manner pro-' 
meditated; that neither the King nor 
myscll have ever had any intelligence 
with the. King of Spain, against those 
of the religion, and that all is utter 
imposture )yhich ia daily said on this 
Bubjeot.tp princes.”* 

Count Lpuis required peremptorily, 
howeveri that the roysd repentance 
should bring foiih th© fruit of salva- 
tion for the remaiin^^fi! victims. Out 
the, of these dangerous in- 

trigues his fearless hand plucked the 
"%w«r ot s^ty ” for his down-trod- 
deh. (^U86f , He demanded hot, words, 
butf debdS/ or at lewt pledges. He 
the agents of Oharleis 
and r '^th i^e . ^ou^h J^inseH 
sai^e hafdy , which 

m^ni^esW Jy.the Huguenot deputj[<^ 

in their 09 iU(M;ehoeB ,wifh ^Cathanna.df 
M^icis.;* Is thp W^rd oi a ^ hpg»^' 
said the. do^ji^r to the commissionens, 

who. 

IS the word a kmg not su j»oxent 1 

I Gmen ▼. prihst, AmhWi etC IV. Yo^ 
124, and id 48i^.-»<Ck>tnpare Da TlioU, Vi. 

Uv. w. 608, ©twq. ' " - ‘ = 

Arcblvi^lit oto., iv. ! 


“No, madam,” replied one of them, 
" hy Saint Bartholmm, no I ” * Count 
Louis told Schomberg roundly, and 
repeated it many times, that he must 
have in a very few days a categorical 
response, “not to consist in words 
alone, but in deeds, and that he could 
not, and would not, risk for ever the 
honour of his brother, nor the pro- 
perty, blood, and life of those poor 
people who favoured the cause.” ^ 

On the 23d March 1573, Schoin- 
berg had an interview with Count 
Louis, which lasted seven or eight 
hours. In that interview the enter-- 
le Count, “which,” said 
“are assuredly grand and 
vere thoroughly discussed, 
and a series of conditions, drawn up 
partly in the hand of one, partly in 
that of the other negotiator, definitely 
agreed upon.® These conditions wero 
on the basis of a protectorate over 
Holland and Zealand for the King of 
France, with sovereignty over the other 
places to be acquired in the Nether- 
lands, They were in strict accordance 
with the articles furnished by the 
Prince of Orange. Liberty of worship 
for those of both religions, sacred 
preservation of municipal charters, 
and stipulation of certain annual sub- 
sidies on the part of France, in case 
his Majesty should not take the field, 
were the principal features.® 

Ten days later, Schomberg wrote to 
his master that the Count was willing 
to use all the influence of his family 
to procure for Aqjou the crown of 
Pol^d,^ while Louis, having thus 
completed his negotiations with the 
agent,' addressed a long and earnest 
letter to the royal principal® 'riiie 
remarkable despatch was stamped 
thfoughout with the impress of the 
writers frank ahd fearless ch.aracter. 

liius diddeat thou ” has rarely been 
addressed to anointed monarch in such 
unequivocal tones. The letter yaiutod 
th© favourable position in which, the 
king had been placed previously to 

■ * Qroeu V. Prinst., ArchTv^, etallVv 38%; 

‘ • lUid. iv. 48* ‘etSeq. 

J8 Tbid., iw 43»-48*. 
r Ibid, IV. 
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the fatal aummer of 1 572. The Queen 
of England was then most amicably 
disposed towards himi and inclined to 
a yet closer connexion with his family. 

The German princes were desirous to 
elect him Elng of the Romans, a 
dignity for wMch his grandfather 
had so fruitlessly contended. The 
Netherlanders, driven to despair by 
the tyraimy of their own sovereign, 
were eager to throw themselves into 
Ilia arms. All this had been owing 
to his edict of religious pacification 
How changed the picture now I 
now did reverence to a King so cdm* 
nal and so fallen ? ** Your 

to-day," said Louis, earnestly 
plainly, is near to ruin. The ^li4te, 
crumbling on every side and’ almost 
abandon^, is a prey to any one who 
wishes to seize upon it; the more so, 
because your Majesty, having, by the 
late excess and by the wars previously 
made, endeavoured to force men's 
consciences, is now so destitute, not 
only of nobility and soldiery, but of 
that which constitutes the strongest 
column of the throne, the love and 
good wishes of the lieges, that your 
Majesty resembles an ancient building 
propped up, day after day, with piles, 
but which it will be impossible long to 
prevent from falling to the earth.’* ^ 

Certainly, here were wholesome truthn 
told in straightforward style. 

The CounI; proceeded to remind the 
King of the joy which the Spaniard, 
his mortal enemy,” had conceived from 
the desolation of his afi&irs, being as- 
sured that he should, by the troubles 
in France, be cnabl^ to accomplish 
liis own purposes without striki^ a 
blow.® This, he observed, had been 
the secret of the courtesy with which 
the writer himself had been treated 
by the Duke of Alva at the surfender 
«f Mona.’ Louis assured the Kang, in 
eontinuation, tha&if he persevered Ih 
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these oppressive courses towards hk 
subjects of the new religion, there was 
no hope for him, and that his two 
brothers would to no purpose take 
their departure for England and for 
Poland, leaving him with a difficult 
and dangerous war upon his hands. 
So long as he maintained a hostile 
attitude towards the Protestants in 
his own kingdom, his fair words would 
produce no effect elsewhere. “ We are 
beginning to be vexed,” said the Count, 
''with the manner of negotiation prac- 




•tc., ilWd 

* Letter rtf:4l|nint Louis to Ohairlei IZ., 
v. Prinst*, A^ives, 

« «• preodda pelut 


not proceed 
tha King of 

practised to- 
wards the Adimrid-r^aufficient reason 
why no reliance could in futurej^l^ 
placed upon his word* Sign^ ^u- 
geanco on those ebneemed tbe 
attempted assassination of that Jj^ t 
man had been promised, in t^^piyal 
letters to the Prince of Orat||^ just 
before St Bartholomew. "Two days 
afterwards,” said Louis, "yowi;. Ma- 
jesty took that vengeance, b\U in^rather 
ill fashioTu’*'^ It was certain that th« 
King was surrounded by men who de- 
sired to work his ruin, and who, for 
their own purposes, would cause him 
" to bathe still de^er than ht had do^j 
before in fAc blood of hit subjects^ This 
ruin his Majesty could still avert, by 
making peace in hia kingdom, and by ^ 
ceasing to torment his poor subjects 
of the religion,"^ 

In conclusion, the County with a 
few simple but eloquent phrasei, 
alluded to the impossibility of 
ing men's thoughts. The 
immortal, liras beyond the 
kings. ConBcionoe was H 
quered, nor the relidoos 
prisoned This hadlwn; , , 
hj the Emperor Charles, ,VhO 

randement «t ae seit^eu qns 4e ffi wlnjuia 
tloB, oosame ling hiuneeon.''M3frc>«» 
Ar^ves, It. n*. 

» «A d«ut jours de » elie Is fist 
mal.'*— Ibid., 88^ 

* "Mafs pour is fMre^'plus <l«« dew't* 
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taken all the cities and peat person* 
ages of Germany captive, but who had, 
nevertheless, been unable to take re- 
ligion captive. " That is a sentiment,” 
said Louis, ** deeply rooted in the heart* 
of men, which i* not to be plucked out 
by force of arm*. Let your Majesty, 
therefore, not be deceived by the 
flattery of those who, like bad physi- 
cians, Keep their patients in ignorance of 
theirdisease, whence comes their ruin.”^ 

It would be impossible, without in- 
sight into these private and moat im- 
portant transactions, to penetrate the 
heart of the mystery which enwrapped 
at this period the relations of the great 
powers with each other. Enough has 
been seen to silence for ever the plea, 
often entered in behalf of religious 
tyranny, that the tyrant acts in obedi- 
ence to a sincere conviction of duty; 
that, in performing his deeds of dark- 
ness, he believes himself to be accom- 
plishing the will of Heaven. Here we 
have seen Philip offering to restore 
the Prince of Oranp, and to establish 
freedom of religion in the Netherlands, 
if by such promises he can lay hold of 
the Imperial diadem. Here also we 
have Charles IX. and his mother — 
their hands reeking with the heretic 
blood of St Bartholomew — making 
formal engagements with heretics to 
protect heresy everywhere, if by such 
pledges the crown of the Jagellons and 
the hand of EUzabeth can 1 m secured. 

While Louis was thus busily en- 
gaged in Germany, Orange was usually 
established at Delft, He felt the want 
of his brother daily;* for the solitude 
of the Prince, in the midst of such 
fiery trials, amounted almost to deso- 
lation. Not often have oiroumstances 
invested an individual with so much 
resiponsiUlity and so little power, fie 
was f^gatded as the protector and 
fWher of; the country; but from his 
owh brams and his Own resources he 
was to fufidsh himself with the means 
of fulfilling t^^ high functions. He 
was anxious woroughly to dischaige 
the duties pf a dictatorship, without 

I Grp«n ▼. Prinst.> ArchivM, etc., iv. 
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grasping any more of its power than 
was indispensable to his p\u*pose. But 
he was alone on that little isthmiis, in 
single combat with the great Spanish 
monarchy. It was to him that all 
eyes turned, during the infinite horrors 
of the Harlem siege, and in the more 
prosperous leaguer of Alkmaar. What 
he could do he did. He devised every 
possible means to succour Harlem, 
and was only restrained from going 
personally to its rescue by the tears 
of the whole population of Holland. 
By his decision, and the spirit whicli 
he diffused through the country, the 
people were lifted to a pitch of heroism 
by which Alkmaar was saved. Yet, 
during all this harassing period, he 
had no one to lean upon but himself. 
" Our aftaira are in pretty good condi- 
tion in Holland and Zealand,” he wrote, 

if I only had some aid. ’Tis impos- 
sible for me to support alone so many 
labours, and the weight of such great 
affairs as come upon me hourly — finan- 
cial, military, political. I have no one 
to help me, not a single man, where- 
fore I leave you to suppose in what 
trouble I find myself.”^ 

For it was not alone the battles and 
sieges which furnished him with occu- 
pation and filled him with anxiety. 
Alone, he directed in secret the politics 
of the country, and, powerless and out- 
lawed though he seemed, was in daily 
correspondence not only with the 
estates of Holland and Zealand, whose 
deliberations he guided, but with the 
principal governments of Europe. The 
estates of the Netherlands, moreover, 
bad been formally assembled by Alva 
in September, at Brussels, to devise 
ways and means for continuing the 
struggle.* It seemed to the Prince a 
good opportunity to make an appeal 
to the ^triotism of the whole coimtiy. 
Ho furnished the province of Holland, 
accordingly, with outlines of an od 
dress wluoh was forthwith despatched 
in their own and his name, to the 
general assembly of ibe Neiberlands.* 
The document was a nervous and raiud 

t Ibid., iv. 191. 

* Bor, vi. 459. 

* Set the Addmis Boi^ vi. 




review of the course of late eventa in 
the provinces, with a cogent statement 
of the reasons which should influence 
them all to unite in the common cause 
against the common enemy. It re- 
ferred to the old affection and true- 
heartedness with which they had for- 
merly regarded each other, and to the 
certainty that the inquisition would 
be for ever established in the land, 
upon the mins of all their ancient 
institutions, unless they now united^ 
overthrow it for ever. It demandan^ 
the people, thus assembled thnj[B| 
their representatives, how they «|l| 
endure the tyranny, murdenj^Kd 
extortions of the Duke of 
princes of Flanders, Burgundy, Brfr. 
bant, or Holland, had never made war 
or peace, coined money, or exacted a 
stiver from the people without the 
consent of the estates. How could the 
nation now consent to the daily impo- 
sitions which were practised? Had 
Amsterdam and Middelburg remained 
true; had those important cities not 
allowed themselves to be seduced from 
the cause of freedom, the northern 
provinces would have been impreg- 
nable. “ 'Tis only by the Netherlands 
that the Netherlands are crushed,” 
said the appeal “ Whence has the 
Duke of Alva the power of which he 
boasts, but from yourselves^ — from 
K etherland cities ? Whence his ships, 
supplies, money, weapons, soldiers? 
From the Netherland people. Why 
has poor Netherland thus become de- 
generate and bastard? Wliither has 
fled the noble spirit of our brave fore- 
fathers, that never brooked the tyranny 
of foreign nations, nor suffered a 
stranger even to hold office within our 
borders? If i<he little province 
Holland Can thus hold at b|iy the 
power of Spain, what could not aH the 
Netherlands— Brabant, Flanders, Friee* 
land, and thereet united— accomplish?”^ 
In cMl^nsion, the eStates-generid were 
aditired to cotne forward like 
bi^blls in blood, and join hands with 
Holland, tibat tocher they might res- 

^ Addresi, etc., Bor, vi. 461. ',i i 
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cue the fatherland and resipie its an- 
cient prosperity and bloom.’ 

At almost the same time the Princo 
drew up and put in circulation one of 
the most vigoroiis and impasaiouod 
productions which ever came from lia 
pen. It was entitled, an *■ Epistle, iu 
form of supplication, to his ro^al Ma- 
jesty of Spain, from the Prince of 
Orange and the estates of Holland and 
Zealand.”^ The document produced 
a profound impressipJl throughout 
Qhristendom. ,It loyal appeal 

to. monarcl^ 

lan( y | li |ppfetf^-ahwlcl pi re- 
stori^t SPd thPpPniif.'Almtemoved. 
It contamed^»ipThng; pic$^ of hia 
atrocities anail^;i^tlonA misery, and, 
with a fej^nergstio tttohes, demo- 
lished tfiefimtence^that these sorrowi 
had been jefuised by the people’s ^It 
In this oennexiou the Prince n^ujded 
to those acts of condemnation yfjbich 
the Oovemor-Qeneral h$d ||^ul’ 
gated under the. name of jmioni, 
and treated with scorn the hyp^he.sia 
that any crimes bad been coffiinittril 
for Alva to forgive. **We God 
and your Majesty to witnesB,”laid tho 
epistle, '*that if we have done such 
misdeeds as are charged in the pardon, 
we neither djBsire nor deserve the par- 
dpn. Lake the most abject creaturea 
which crawl the earth, we will be con- 
tent to atone for our misdeeds with 
our lives. We will not murmur, 0 
merciful King, if we be seised; one after 
another, and torn limb from limb, if it 
can be proved that wte have committed 
the crimes of which w® have been 


accused.”* * ■ 

After having thus set forth w 
tyranny of the government 
innocenqa of Hie people, iha 
in his own and thdMK^ 

estates, anaounoed the detomH^ 
at which they had ' akrivef^^P^ 
tyrant,” he xmnttoued, 
stain every idver aifll htooh wiw our 
blood, and bang our bodies upin evei^ 
tree to . the country, than not fee*! to 
the full his vengeance, and steep luor 
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»elf to the lips in our misery. There- 
fore we have taken up arms against the 
Duke of Alva and his adherents, to 
free ourselves, our wives and children, 
from his bloodthirsty hands. If he 
prove too strong for us, we will rather 
die an honourable death, and leave a 
praiseworthy fame, than bend our 
necks, and reduce our dear fatherland 
to such slavery. Herein are all our 
cities pledged to each other to stand 
every siege, to dare the utmost, to en- 
dure every possible misery, yea, rather 
to set fire to all our homes, and be 
consumed with them into ashes to- 
gether, than ever submit to the de- 
crees of this cruel tyrant.”^ 

These were brave words, and de- 
stiit^id to be bravely fulfilled, as the 
lif^^d death of the writer, and the 
of his coimtry proved, from 
■g^eration unto generation. If we 
seek for the mainspring of the energy 
which thus sustained the Prince in the 
unequal conflict to which he had de- 
voted his life, we shall find it in the 
one pervading principle of his nature 
— confidence in Ood. He was the 
champion of the political rights of his 
country, but before all he was the de- 
fender of its religion. Liberty of con- 
science for his people was his first ob- 
ject. To estaDlish Luther’s axiom, 
that thoughts are toll-free, was his de- 
termination, The Peace of Possau, 
and far more than the Peace of Passau, 
was the goal for which he was striving. 
Freedom of worship for all denomina- 
tidns, toleration for all forma of faith, 
this Was the ^eat good in bis philo- 
sophy. .For himself, he had now be- 
come a member of the Calvinist, or 
Ref^med Church, having delayed for 
. a time bis pnblic adhesion ‘to this 
ccmmunlop, in order not to give of- 
fence to the Lutherans and to the 
Emperbh He was never a dogmatist, 
however, and be W)ught in Chnstianity 
for that t^cb unit^ rather than for 

that which'" Senates Cbrirt^ ia 
the ^ursV of October he jjublichr 

joined' ^e ehurch at Port.* ' 

^ Sehdbrief. etc,, Bor, vh 471. ^ 
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The happy termination of the siege 
of Alkmaar was followed, three days 
afterwards, by another signal success 
on the part of the patriots. Count 
Bossu, who had constructed or col- 
lected a considerable fleet at Amster- 
dam, had, early in October, sailed into 
the Zuyder Zee, notwithstanding the 
sunken wrecks and other obstructions 
by which the patriots had endeavoured 
to render the passage of the Y imprac- 
ticable.* The patriots of North Hol- 
land had, however, not been idle, and 
a fleet of five-and-twenty vessels, under 
Admiral Dirkzoon, was soon cruising 
in the same waters. A few skirmishes 
took place, but Bossu's ships, which 
were larger, and provided with heavier 
cannon, were apparently not inclined 
for the close quarters which the pa- 
triots sought.* The Spanish Admiral, 
Hollander as he was, knew the mettle 
of his countrymen in a close encounter 
at sea, and preferred to trust to the 
calibre of his cannon. On the 11th 
October, however, the whole patriot 
fleet, favoured by a strong easterly 
breeze, boro down upon the Spanish 
armada, which, numbering now thirty 
sail of Jill denominations, was lying oa 
and on in the neighbourhood of Horn 
and Enkhuyzen. After a short and 
general engagement, nearly all the 
Spanish fleet retired with precipita- 
tion, closely pursued by most of the 
mtriot Butch vessels. Five of the 
King’s ships were eventually taken — - 
the rest effected their escape. Only 
the Admiral remained* who scorned to 
yield, sdthough his forces had thus 
oasely deserted him.® His ship, the 
Inqmsiti(m^^ for such was her insolent 
appellation, was far the largest and best 
manned of both the fleets. Most of 
the enemy had gone in pursuit of the 
fugitives, but four vessels of inferior 
size had attacked the Inqumtim at tlie 
commencement of the actiom Of 
these, one had soon been silenoejd* 
while the other three had grappjed 
themselves inextricably to her 
and prow. The four drifted together^ 

* 23or, vl 456. Hoofd, viii. 826, 827. 
Letter! of Alva to Philip, andofBowu to 
Alva.->Correapoudanc« oe PhlUppe it, iL 
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Ibefore wind and iide^ a fiovara and 
aavage action going on inceaaantly, 
during which navigation ol the 
ahips waa entirely ohandoned. No 
Bcientifio gunnery, no military or naval 
tactics were displayed or required in 
such a conflict. It was a life and-death 
combat, such as always occurred when 
Spaniard and Netherlander met, whe- 
ther on land or water. Boseii and his 
men, armed in bullet-proof coats of 
mail, stood with shield and sword on 
the deck of tho Inquisition, ready to 
repel all attempts to board. The Hol- 
lander, as usual, attacked with pitc^ 
hoops, boiling oil, and molten 
Eepeatedly they effected their 
trance to the Admiral s ship, ant^^E 
often they were repulsed and slainiw 
heaps, or hurled into the sea. 
battle began at three in the a£6ttpoon, 
and continued without in^wjjp&ion 
through t^i^hole night. I?l|pi)^el8, 
drifting to^;her, fl^ck oa^^e shoal 
called the Nek, hear Wyde^ess. In 
the heat of the action the occurrence 
was hardly heeded. In the morning 
twilight, John Haring, of Horn, the 
hero who had kept one thousand sol- 
diers at- bay upon the Diemer dyke, 
clambered on board the Inquisition, 
and hauled her colours down. The gal- 
lant but premature achievement cost 
him his life. He was shot through the 
body, and died on the deck of the 
ship, which was not quite ready to 
stnke her flag. In tho course of the 
forenoon, however, it became obvious 
to Bossu that further resistance was 
^e. The ships were aground near a 
hostile coast, his own fleet was hope- 
lessly dispersed, three-quarters of hif 
crew were dead or disabled, while the 
vessels with which he was en^ged 
were constantly recruited bv Ix^ts 
from the shore, which brought fresh 
men and ammunition, and removed 
their killed and wounded* At eleven 
o’clock. Admiral Bossu surrendered, 
and With three hundred prisoners was 
carried into HojUand. B^u was him- 
self impHsonsd at Horn, In which citv 
he was reiieived, on hiS arrival, with 
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great demonstrations of popular hatred 
The massacre of Rotterdam, due to hia 
cruelty and treachery, had not yet been 
forgotten or forgiven.^ 

This victory, following so hard upon 
the triumph at Alkmaar, was as grat;- 
fying to the patriots as it was galling 
to Alva. As his administration drew 
to a close, it was marked by disaster 
and disgrace on land and sea. Tho 
brilliant exploits by which he had 
struck terror into the heart of the No- 
therlanders, at Jemmingen and i» Bra- 
: bant, had been effaced by the valour 

S a handful of Holland^* without 
K5ipbne pr experiea^* the pa- 
cts, the^ upportmcyi^MS^^ so 
asidkJ^e a the Ad- 

miral's^ Qoveii|i| ^^ lF' northern 
province gpPl^vsntagc. Such 
of the hos^^esTEmn ^arlein as ha<l 
not yet been^ecuted, now escaped- 
with their 1^«, Moreover, Saint At 


with their l^A, Moreover, Saint At 
degoude, patriot andU^- 

fidential fniend Orange, wbStwaa 
taken prisoner a few wee1» lati^^ an 
action at Maeslandsluis,^ was 
from inevitable destnictio^^lP' th«i 
same cause. The Prince ham^d h) 
assure the Duke of Alva tliai^j^c saino 
measure would be dealt to ^ssu as 
should be meted to Saint Alcfegonde.-' 
It was, therefore, impossible for tlio 
Governor-General to execute his pri- 
soner, and he was obliged to submit to 
the vexation of seeing a leading rebel 
and heretic in his power, whom h<* 
dared not strike. Both the distin- 
guished prisoners eventually refined 
their liberty. P r 

The Duke was, doubtlens, fewer 
sunk in the estimation of ail ./nhssos 
than he had ever been befo% duri'^K 
his long ^nd generally uncqmh^ Ufr> . 
The reverses sustained byills. ariny> 
rile belief that hia master 
cold towards him, tlie certa 
his career in the Nether 
dosing without a satisfac 
the natural weariness prpd^ 
men's minds by the^ iK»uie 
BO monotonous and ttuniR ^ 
ranny during so many ye^ri^, 
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bwted to diminisli^is reputation. He 
felt himself odious alike to princes and 
to plebeians. With his cabinet coim- 
cillors he had long been upon unsatis- 
factory terms. President Tisnacq had 
died early in the summer, and Viglius, 
much against his will, had been in- 
duced, provisionally, to supply his 
place.^ But there was now hardly a 
pretence of friendship between the 
learned Frisian and the Governor. 
Each cordially detested the other. 
Alva was weary of Flemish and Frisian 
advisore, how^ever subservient, and was 
anxious to fill the whole ommcil with 
Spaniards of the Vargas stamp. He 
hod forced Vigliua once more into 
office, only that, by a little delay, he 
might expel him ai^ every Nether- 
lander at the same moment, Till 
i^is ancient set of dogmatisers be re- 

f oved,” he wrote to Philip, “with 
iglius, their chief, who teaches them 
their lessons, nothing will go right. 
'Tis of no use adding one or two Span* 
iaiils to fill vacancies; thaU is only 
pouring a flask of good wine into a 
hogshead of vinegar; it changes to 
vinegar likewise.^ Your Majesty will 
soon be able to reorganise the council 
at a blow; so that Italians or Span- 
iards, as you choose, may entirely 
govern the country.”^ 

Such being his private sentiments 
with regard to his confidential advisers, 
it may be supposed that his inter- 
course with his council during the 
year was not like to be amicable. 
Moreover, he had kept himself, for the 
most part, at a distance from the seat 
of government. During the military 
operations in Holland, his head-quar- 
ters had been at Amsterdam. Here, 
as the year drew to its close, he had 
become as unpopular as in Brussels. 
The time-serving and unpatriotic 
burghers, who, at the beginning of 
the spring, set up his bust in their 
houKes, and would give large Bums for 
his picture in little, now broke his 

de Philippe 11., ii. 1284, 

• Ibid., 11 . 1284.— “ Yetido loa poniettdo 
poco h pooo, lot qua eai&n gastan a los qua 
^tran, qua at oomo hechar ,un jarro do 
vwn vino cube de vlnagre, Quo Ip ouo* 
riel to hiwo en vlnagre.'' • 1^ 


images, and tore his portrait from their 
wallg ; for it was evident that the powei 
of his name was gone, both with prince 
and people. Yet, certainly, those 
fierce demonstrations which had for- 
merly surrounded his person with such 
an atmosphere of terror had not slack- 
ened or become less frequent than 
heretofore. He continued to prove 
that he could be barbarous, both on a 
grand and a minute scale. Even as in 
preceding years, he could ordain whole- 
sale massacres with a breath, and 
superintend in person the executions 
of individuals. This was illustrated, 
among other instances, by the ci*uel 
fate of Uitenhoove.^ That unfortu- 
nate nobleman, who had been taken 
prisoner in the course of the summer, 
was accused of having been engaged 
in the capture of Brill, and was, there- 
fore, condemned by the Duke to be 
roasted to death before a slow fire. 
He was, accordingly, fastened by a 
chain, a few feet in length, to a stake, 
around which the fagots were lighted. 
Here he was kept in slow torture for a 
long time, insulted by the gibes of the 
laughing Spaniards who surrounded 
him — until the executioner and his 
assistants, more humane than their 
superior, despatched the victim with 
their spears — a mitigation of punish- 
ment, which was ill received by Alva.* 
The Governor had, however, no reason 
to remain longer in Amsterdam. Har- 
lem had fallen; Alkinaar was relieved; 
and Leyden— destined in its second 
siege to furnish so signal a chapter to 
the history of the war — was belea- 
guered,® it was true, but, because 
known to be imperfectly supplied, was 
to be reduced by blockade rather than 
by active operations. Don Francis 
Valdez was accordingly left in com- 
mand of the siege, ^ which, however, 
after no memorable occurrences, was 
raised, as will soon be related. 

The Duke had contracted in Am- 
sterdam an enormous amount of debt, 

Brandt, Hist der Ref In'di Nedarb, <L 
i, b. X. 540. Hoefd, viii. 433. 

* Brandt, Hoofd, ubi sup* 
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both public and private. He accord- took the oaths; at Brussels, as Lieute- 
ingly, early in Kovember, caused a nant*Qovemor and Captain-General, in 
proclamation to be made throughout presence of the Duke of Aerschot, 
the city by sound of trumpet, that all Baron Berlaymont, the President of 
persons having demands upon him the Council, and other functionaries.'* 
were to present their claims, in person. On the 18th of December the Duke 
upon a specified day.^ During the of Alva departed from the provincea 
night preceding the day so appointed, for ever.® With his further career 
the Duke and his train very noiselessly this history has no concern, and it is 
took their departure, without notice not desirable to enlarge upon the per- 
or beat of driim.^ By this masterly ponal biography of one whose name 
generalship his unhappy creditors were certainly never excites pleasing emo- 
foUed upon the very eve of their anti- tiona. He had kept his bed for the 
cipated triumph; the heavy accounts greater part of the time during the 
which had been contracted on the faith last few \i>eeks of liis government — 
of the King and the Governor, remain- partly on account of his gout,^jl^ly 
ed for the moat part unpaid, and many to avoid being seen in his humilmtJon, 
opulent and respectable families were but mainly, it was said, to escape the 
reduced to beggary.^ Such was the pressing demands of his creditors • 
consequence of the unlimited confi- He expressed a fear of travelling home- 
denoe which they had reposed in the ward through France, on the ground 
honour of their tyrant. that he very probably receive a 

On the 17th of November, Don Luis shot out of a window as he went by. 
de Requesens y Culiiga, Grand Com- Ho complained patheticady that, after 
mander of Saint Jago, the appointed all his labours, he had not “gained the 
successor of Alva, arrived in Brussels, approbation of the King," while he 
where he was received with great ra-' had incurred “the malevolence and 
joicings. The Duke, on the same day, universal hatred of every individual in 
wrote to the King, “kissing his feet” the countiy.” Mondoucet, to whom 
for thus relieving him of his functions, he made the observation, was of the 
There was, of course, a profuse inteiv same opinion, and informed his master 
change of courtesy between the de- that the Duke “ had engendered such 
parting and the newly-arrived Gover- an extraordinary hatred in the hearts 
nors. Alva was willing to remain a of all persons in the land, that they 
little while, to assist his successor with would have fireworks in honour of his 


his advice, but preferred that the 
Grand Commander should immedi- 
ately assume the reins of ofllce. To 
this Bequesens, after much respectful 
reluctance, at length consented On 
the 29th of November he accordingly 


1 Hoofd, vliL 829, 380. 

* Ibid-kloinpare Conespondance CharlM 
IX. and Mondouoet; Com. Boy. de 
iv. 840, craignant,** says the 


envoy, '* toutes sortes de perSonnea A qu^ 
est deu argent que ae tenir alud reearro no 
soit ung commencement poor peu A pm so 
p^r tout en uug coup asms dire adieu, 
manquant aon credit en Anvora et afileura 
comrae ila volent qu'll &lct, < Oo qUe Je no 
puia croyro qu'il veuiOe iaire, et queaveo la 
difigraoe dee aflbfaea publioquea qu'U laitse 
Ml mauvais eataf, il veuiUe aioai engsgur son 
porticuliw. Boua verren%” etc., 

» Hoofivili. 829,830. 

Mlb. 


departure if they dared.” ^ 

On his journey from the Nether- 
lands, he is said to have boasted that 
he had caused eighteen thousand* six 
hundred inhabitants of the provinces 
to be executed during the period of 

• **—— il a tonjouni gardA la llot^^t 
qu^il a lea gouttea, ou bien qu'il neae viitnl* 
monatror au moudo pr mauvaia aucoea qu’il 

aeua illalsaalolyct aan a enoorea passer 

outre^ plus a ce que je veoia ds crainte den 
importunitoa et demandemena -d'argent 
dout il eat fort pre8BA.''--*<3on«nK Cbarlei 
IX, and MondouoetrOoin. de I’Hist., 
hr. 840, sqq. 


f Corresp, de Charlea IX. H Mondoucet. 
Com. Roy. do rHlat., iv. MO, 

Duka ubM nearly the language which tue 
po^ it a little later epoob^ was placing In 
Uie mcmth of another tyreni-*!- 
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hift gOvernmenb.^ The number of 
those . who had perished by battle^ 
siege^ starvatioh, and massacre, defied 
computation. The Duke was well re- 
ceived by his royal master, and remained 
in favour until a new adventure of Don 
Frederic brought father and son into 
disgrace. Having deceived and aban- 
doned a maid of honour, he suddenly 
espoused his cousin, in order to avoid 
that reparation by marriage which was 
demanded for his offence.^ In conse- 
quence, both the Duke and Don Fre- 
deric were imprisoned and banished, 
nor was Alva released till a general of 
experience was required for the con- 
quest of Portugal.^ Thither, as it 
were with fetters on his legs, he went. 
After having accomplished the military 
enterprise entrusted to him, he fell into 
a lingering fever, at the termination of 
which he was so much reduced that he 
was only kept alive by milk, which he 
drank from a woman’s breast.^ Such 
was the gentle second childhood of the 
man who had almost literally been 
drinking blood for seventy years. He 
died on the 12th December, 1582.® 
The preceding pages have been writ- 
ten in vain, if an elaborate estimate be 
now required of his character. His 
picture has been painted, as far as pos- 
sible, by his own hand. His deeds, 
which are not disputed, and his written 
words, illustrate his nature more fully 
than could be done by the most elo- 
quent pen, N o attempt has been made 
to exaggerate his crimes, or to extenu- 
ate his superior qualities. Virtues he 
had none, unless military excellence 
be deemed, as by the Romans, a virtue. 
In war, both as a science and a practi- 
cal art, he excelled all the generals who 
were opposed to him in the Nether- 
lands, and he was inferior to no cbpi- 
msmder in the world during the long 
and beUigerOnt period to wmch his life 
belbnged, Louis of Nassau possessed 
high reputation throughout Europe as 
a skilful and daring g^eraL With 
raw voli&t?^r8 he had overthrown an 
army Spanish regulars, led by a Ne- 
therland chieftain of fame and expe- 


rience ; but when Alva took the field 
in person the scene was totally changed. 
The Duke dealt him such a blow at 
Jemmingen as would have disheartened 
for ever a less indomitable champion. 
Never had a defeat been mnre absolute. 
The patriot army was dashed out of 
existence, almost to a man, and its 
leader, naked and beggared, though not 
disheartened, sent back into Germany 
to construct his force and his schemes 
anew. 

Having thus flashed before the eyes 
of the country the full terrors of his 
name,^ and vindicated the ancient mili- 
tary renown of his nation, the Duke 
was at liberty to employ the consum- 
mate tactics, in which he could have 
given instruction to all the world, 
against his most formidable antagonist. 
The country, paralysed with fear, looked 
anxiously but supinely upon the scien- 
tific combat between the two great 
champions of Despotism and Protes- 
tantism which succeeded. It was soon 
evident that the conflict could ter- 
minate in but one way. The Prince 
had considerable military abilities, and 
enthusiastic courage; he lost none of 
his well-deserved reputation by the 
unfortunate issue of his campaign ; he 
measured himself in arms with the 
great commander of the age, and defied 
him day after day, in vain, to moital 
combat; but it was equally certain 
that the Duke’s quiet game was played 
in the most masterly manner. His 
positions and his encampments were 
taken with faultless judgment, his 
skirmishes wisely and coldly kept 
within the prescribed control, whUe 
the inevitable dissolution of the oppos- 
ing force took place exactly as he had 
foreseen, and within the limits which 
he had predicted. Nor in the disas- 
trous commencement of the year 1678 
did the Duke less signally manifest hi« 
military genius. Assailed as he was 
at every point, with the soil suddenly 
upheaving all around him, as by an 
earthquake^ he did not lose his fiiln- 
ness nor his perspicacity. Certainly, if 
he had not bwn so soon asaisted by 


. 1 Vi Hoofd. viU. 88$. Beidani 
I i. 10. i^ogle d'Orangs, 88. . , 
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other QjM^thquake, which on Saint Bar* 
diolomew’s Day caused all Christen- 
dom to tremble, and shattered the re- 
^nt structure of Protestant Freedom 
in the Netherlands, it might have been 
worse for hia reputation. With Mons 
safe, the Ffemish frontier guarded, 
France faithful, and thirty thousand 
men under the Prinoo of Orange in 
Brabant, the heroic brothers might 
well believe that the Duke was “at 
thmr mercy.” The treason of Charles 
IX. “smote them as with a club,” as 
the Prince exclaimed in the bitterness 
of his spirit. Under the circumstances, 
his second campaign was a predestined 
failure, and iUva easily vanquished 
him by a renewed application of those 
dilatory arts which he so well imder- 
stood. 

The Duke’s military fame was un- 
questionable when he came to ths 
provinces, and both in stricken fielgls 
and in long campaigns, he shewed how 
thoroughly it had been deserved; yet 
he left the Netherlands a baffle^ man. 
The Prince might be many times de- 
feated, but he was not to - be con- 
quered. As Alva penetrated into the 
heart of the ancient Batavian land he 
found himself overmatched as he had 
never been before, even by the most 
potent generals of his day. More 
audacious, more inventive, more des- 
perate than all the commanders of 
that or any other age, the spirit of 
national freedom now taught the 
oppressor that it was invincible, ex- 
cept by annihilation. The same les- 
son had been read in the same thickets 
by the Nervii to Julius Cajsar, by the 
l^tavians to the legions of Vespasian; 
and now a loftier and a purer flame 
than that which inspired the national 
struggles against Rome glowed wilMi 
the breasts of the descendants of the 
same people, and Inc^ired them with 
the strei^^th which comes from reli- 
gious enthusiasm. More ezpeiimiced, 
more subtle, more pditio than Her- 
maim; laore devotm, more patient, 
more magnanimous t^n Civilis, and 
eqpd' to either in valour and deter- 
mination, IVilliam of Orange was a 
woithj^ 4nihodime&t of the^ Christian 
oatlwM reststanoe of>tlie Qemuui race 


to a foreign tyranny. Alva had en- 
tered the Netherlands to deal with 
them as with conqueredprovinces. He 
found that the conquest was still to 
be made, and he left the land without 
having accomplished it. Through the 
sea of blood, the Hollanders felt that 
they were passing to the promised 
land More royal soldiers fell during 
thq seven mouths’ siege of Harlem 
than the rebels had lost in the defeat 
of Jemraingen, and in the famous cam- 
paign of Brabant. At Alkmaar the 
rolling waves of insolent om^mieat 
were stayed, and the tide then sbbod 
for ever. 

The accomplished soldier stru^lcd 
ho|^l^ly with the wild and passion* 
s^imtred which liis tyranny had pro- 
; ll^ther his legions nor his 
consummate strategy availed him 
against an entirely desperate people. 
As a military commander, therefore, 
ho gained, upfu tbe whole, no addi- 
tional laurels during his long adminis- 
tration of the Netherlands. Of all 
the other .attributes to be expected in 
a man appointed to deal with a free 
country, in a state of incipient re* 
hellion, he manifested a signal defi- 
ciency. As a financier, he exhibited a 
wonderfiil ignorance of the first prin- 
ciples of political economy. No man 
before, ever gravely proposed to es- 
tablish confiscation as a permanent 
source of revenue to the state ; yet the 
annual product from the escheated 
property of slaughtered heretics was 
regularly relied upon, during his ad- 
ministration, to replenish the King’s 
treasury, and to support the 
extermination against the King’^wb- 
jects. Nor did statesman ever bajore 
expect a vast income from the &in- 
merce of a nation devoted to aJm^t 
universal massacre. During the d^ly 
decimation of the people’s liv6S«» ho 
thought a daily decimation of their 
industry possible. His persecutions 
swept the land of those iudostriono 
clossea which' had made it the rich 
and prosperous commonwealth it had 
been so lately; while, at the satno 
time, he found a “ Peruvian mine,” »» 
hp pretended, in the im|iC8ition of a 
tefi& ; penny u|i<^ evaiy one of it® 
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commercial transactions. He thought 
that a people, crippled as this had 
been by the operations of the Blood 
Council, could pay tea per cent,, not 
annually but daily ; not upon its in- 
come, but upon its capital ; not once 
only, but every time the value consti- 
tuting the capital changed hands. Ho 
had boasted that he should require no 
funds from Spain, but that, on tho 
contrary, he should make annual re- 
mittances to the royal treasury at 
home, from the proceeds of his im- 
posts and confiscations ; yet, notwith- 
standing these resources, and notwith- 
fetanding twenty-five millions of gold 
in five years, sent by Philip from 
Madrid, the exchequer of the pro- 
vinces was barren and bankrupt when 
his successor arrived. Requesens 
found neither a penny in the public 
treasury nor the means of raising one. 

As an administrator of the civil and 
judicial afiairs of the comitry, Alva at 
once reduced its institutions to a fright- 
ful simplicity. In the place of the 
indent laws of which the Nether- 
landers were so proud, he substituted 
the Blood Council This tribunal was 
even more arbitrary than the Inquisi- 
tion. Never was a simpler apparatus 
for tyranny devised, than this great 
labour-saving machine. Never was so 
great a qiiantity of murder and rob- 
bery achieved with such despatch and 
regularity. Sentences, executions, and 
confiscations, to an incredible extent, 
were turned out daily with appalling 
precision. For this invention, Alva is 
alone responsible. The tribunal and 
its councillors were the work and the 
creatures of his hand, and faithfully 
did they accomplish the dark purpose 
of their existence. Nor can it be 
urged, in extenuation of the Gover- 
nor’s (Crimes, that he was but the blind 
and fanatically loyal slave of his sove- 
reign. A noble nature could not have 
contaminated itself with such slaughter- 
house, work, but might have sought to 
mitigate the royal policy,^ without for- 
maring allegianee. A nature less 
rigid than iron would at least have 
manifested compunction# as it fothid 
iti!^if converted into a fleshless Instru- 
ment of massacre. Mdre decided’than 


his master, however# he seemed, by 
his promptness, to rebuke the dilatory 
genius of Philip. The King seemed^ 
at times, to loiter over his work, teasing 
and tantalising his appetite for venge- 
ance, before it should' be gratified. 
Alva, rapid and brutal, scorned such 
epicureanism. He strode with gigantic 
steps over haughty statutes and popu- 
lar constitutions; crushing alike the 
magnates who claimed a bench of 
monarchs for tlieir jury, and the 
ignoble artisans who could appeal only 
to the laws of their land. From the 
pompous and theatrical scaffolds of 
Egmont and Horn, to the nineteen 
halters prepared by Master Karl, t*' 
hang up tho chief bakers and brewers 
of Brussels on their own threshohls — 
from the beheading of the twenty 
nobles on the Horse-market, in the 
opening of the Governor's career, to 
the roasting alive of Uitenhoovo at its 
close — ^from the block on which fell 
the honoured head of Antony Straalen, 
to the obscure chair in which tho 
ancient gentlewoman of Amsterdam 
suffered death for an act of vicarious 
mercy — from one year’s end to ano- 
ther’s — from the most signal to the 
most squalid scenes of Svacrifice, the 
eye and hand of tho groat master 
directed, without weariness, the task 
imposed by the sovereign. 

No doubt the work of almost indis- 
criminate massacre had been duly 
mapped out. Not often in history has 
a governor arrived to administer the 
affairs of a province, where the whole 
population, three millions strong, had 
been formally sentenced to doatli. 
As time wore on, however, he oven 
surpassed the bloody instructions which 
he had received. He waved aside the 
recommendations of the Blood Council 
to mercy; he dissuaded the monarch 
from attempting the path of clemency, 
which, for secret reasons, Philip was 
inplined at one period' to attempt. 
Tha Governor had, as he assured 
King, been using gentleness in vain, 
and he was now determined to try 
what a little wholesome severity opuUl 
effeci Thase words were wriiteu 
immediately after the massacres at 
Harleza, 
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With all the bloodshed at Hons, and 
Kaarden, and Mechlin, and by the 
Council of Tumults, daily, for six 
years long, still ct^ng from the 
ground, he taxed himself with a mis- 
placed and foolish tenderness to the 
people. He assured the King that 
when Alkmaar should be taken, he 
would not spare a “ living soul among 
its whole population ; ” and, as his 
parting advice, he recommended that 
every city in the Netherlands should be 
burned to the ground, except 
which could be occupied permani^ 
by the royal troops/ On the 
so finished a picture of a perf< 
absolute tyranny has rarely bfi|^" .pre- 
sented to mankind by hiatoi^ 'as in 
Alva’s administration of the Nether- 
lands. 

The tens of thousands in those 
miserable provinces W'ho fell victims 
to the gallows, the sword, the stake, 
the living grave, or to living banish- 
ment, have never been counted; for 
those statistics of barbarity are often 
effaced from human record. Enough, 
however, is known, and enough has 
been recited in the preceding pages. 
No mode in which human beings have 
ever caused their fellow-creatures to 
suffer, was omitted from daily practice. 
Heu, women, and children, old and 
young, nobles and paupers, opulent 
burghers, hospital patients, lunatics, 
"dead boies, all were indiscriminately 
made to furnish food for the scaffold 
and the stake,* Men were tortured, 
beheaded, hanged by the neck and by 
- the lem, burned Mfore slow fires, 
pinched to death with red-hot tongs, 
broken upon the wheel, starved, and 
flayed alive. Their skins, stripped from 
the living body, were^ stretch^ upon 
drums,, io 1^ o^ten in the xha^h oi 
their brethren to the gaBows,v The 
bodies of many who had died a fUtural 
death, wei« exhumed, anj their fester: 
ing mmMuns hanged upon the gibbet, 

i Comspondanee de Philippe 11.. it 1S7«. 

• <*.— plcmderen, renoB en ruiten, veiv 
iafpedaen verwoMisn.mi vaiigeo an •penaeo, 
In *t ben&en, verdrflvooa ea goedersn confis- 
quoren, Ja In *t brazen en bianken, ha&j^, 
Icoppen, luteken,rae^breken met afgrijssinke 
ton^tenpl}ni^<nv0riaH}oidett^ I 

•aten, so wel edele sis onsdsls^ I 
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on pretext that they had died without 
receiving the sacrament, but In reality 
that their property might become tbe 
legitimate prey of tbe treasury.* Mar- 
riages of long standing were dissolved 
by order of government, that rich 
heiresses might be married against 
their will to foreigners whom they 
abhorred.® Women and children were 
executed for the crime of assisting 
th%ir fugitive husbands and parents 
with a penny in their utmost need, 
and even for consoling them with a 
letter in their exllb,^ Such was the 
r^Iar course of eSairs as adiuil^ered 
Iby the Blood Council This adjfitlonal 
T»r^(^^iji:.<»pimitted 
and those blasinj^'aiia stetwing 

cities, ar^ialmost beyond belief ; un- 
born inf^ts were torn from the living 
boding of their mothers; women and 
children’ were violated by thousands; 
and whole populations burned and 
hacked to pieces by soldiers in <r?ery 
mode which cruelty, in its w^ton 
ingenuity, could devise.^ SucH was 
the administration, of which Vargas 
aflGirmed, at its close, that too much 
mercy, ** nimia mtsericordia,** had been 
its ruin.® 


became weariw of the Governor, who, 
at an early period, had already given 
offence by his arrogance. To comme- 
morate Ub victories, the Viceroy had 
erected a colossal statue, not to his 
monarch, but to himself. To proclaim 
the royal pardon, he had seated himself 
upon a golden t^one. Such insolent 
airs could be ill forgiven by the abso- 
lute King. Too cautious to provoke 
an open rupture, he allowed the^' 
vemor, after he had done all hhi' 
and more than all his :v^ork, ^ 
without disgrace, but vdi^oup ^ Ifi’ 
iimph. For t^e Bins of 
t?»tion, mMter and servant ai^^^ual 
measure responaiUe. 

Hie character ol the l)uke of Alva, 
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BO far aa the Netherlands fure concern* 
ed, seems almost like a caricature. As 
a creation of fiction, it would seem 
grotesque; yet even that hardy, his- 
torical scepticism, which delights in 
reversing the judgment of centuries, 
and in re-establishing reputations long 
since degraded to the dust, must find 
it difficult to alter tliis man’s position. 
No historical decision is final; an ap- 


Bidlads, 5 id 

peal to a more remote posterity, found- 
ed upon more accmate evidence, is al- 
ways valid; but when the verdict has 
been pronounced upon facta which are 
undisputed, and upon testimony from 
the criminal's lipa, there is little chance 
of a reversal of the sentence.^ It is 
an affectation of philosophical candour 
to extenuate vices which are not only 
avowed, but claimed as virtues. 


NOTE. 


As specimens of the songs made by 
the people while Alva was making 
their laws, the author ventures the 
following translations of popular bal- 
lads. The originals may be found, 
the one in the collection of Ernst 
M^cb; Niederlandsches Museum, I., 
1^6: the other in Van Vloten's 
excellent repubUcation of Nebherland 
Historical Son^. — Nederlandache Ges- 
chiedzangen, i., 893. Professor Alt- 
meyer has also quoted them in hk 
Suocursale du TMbunal de Sang.” 

“ Slaet op den tromelo, van dirre dom deyno; 
Hlaet op den tromelo, van dirre dom 
does: 

Blaet op den tromele, van dirre dom deyne, 
Vive le geos ! is nu de loea. 

''De Bpaonsohe Inquisitle, voor Godi ma- 
lltie, 

De Bpaensche IncuiiiUe, als draecx 
^ bl<K)tfel| j j 

De Spaensohe mquisitie entvaelt haw 
SpeL 

” Vive le Mus 1 wflt ohristenljlc leven, 

Vive le geus I noudt fraeye meet: 

VLye legsusi Go<^t behoedt voor aneven, 
Vive le geus I wfil christen bloedt," 


> The time is past when It oould be said 
that the cruelty of AIvl^ or the enormities 
of bis adminlstratton, hsvrbeen exaggerated 
by party violence. Human invention is tn- 
sapable of outstripping the truth upon this 
Buuject. To attempt the defence of either 
the man or his measures at the present day 
U to convict oneself of an amount of igno- 
rance or of Irigotry against which history 
and argument are alike powerless. The 
publication of the Duke’s letters in the cor- 
respondence of Simancas and in tbe Besan- 
9on papers, together with that compact 
mass of horror, long before the world under 
the title of “ Sentontien van AItjl” in which 
s portion only of the sentonces of death and 


TBANSLATION. 

Boat the drum gaily, mb a dow, nib a dub; 

Beat the drum gaily, rub a dub, rub a dow ; 

Beat tho drum gaily, rub a dow, rub a dub ; — 

Long live the Beggars 1 is the watcimord 
now. 

The Spanish Inquisition, without intermis- 
sion — 

Tho Spanish Inquisition lias drunk our 
blood ; 

The Spanish Inquisition, may God’s male- 
diction 

Blast the Spanish Inquisition and all her 
brood. 

Long live the Beggars I wilt thou Christ's 
word cherish— 

Long live tho Beggars 1 be bold of heart 
and hand ; 

Long live the Beggars I God will not see 
thee perish; 

Long live the Beggars I oh noble Christian 


"De Pans en Paplsten, Gods handt doot 
beven, 

Do Pans on Fapiston syn t’ eynden haer 
raet: 

De Pans en Paplsten wreot boven aebrevon, 

Qhy Fans on Papistou, soot nu oflaot. 

‘ ‘ 'T Bwaert is getrokken, certey n godts wraso 
naeot, 

'T swaert is getrokken, doer Joaunos a 
schryft; 


banishment pronounced by him during his 
reign, have been copied fW»m the official re- 
cords— theee in themselves would be a suffi- 
cient justifloation of all the charges ever 
brought by the moat bitter contemporary 
of Holland or Flanders. If the investiga- 
tor should remain soepUcal, however, let 
i him examine the " Registre des Condamnfis 
et Baunis k cause des Troubles des Pays 
I Bas,” in three, together with the Recoil 
I of the "Conseil des Troubles," in forty- 
I three folio volumes, in the Royal Archives 
I at Brussels. After going through sU these 
i chronicles of Iniquify, the moot detemfinod 
I hlstoiio'doubter will probably throw up tho 
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TtWAdri is gstrokken, dat Apooalypsis 
maect, naect, 

'T swaert is gotrokkeiii gliy wert nu 
ontlyft. 

‘ T onschuldlg bloet datghy heft vergoton, 

'T onschuldig bioet rsyt over u wraeck; 

T oiischuldig bloet te fitorten heoft u iiict 
verdrotcn, 

T onsohuldig bloet dat dronct gliy met 
den draeck. 


Th« bitter blasphemy of the follow- 
ing is but a faint expression of the 
hatred which the tyranny of Alva had 
excited in the popular heart. It is^ 
called the Ghent Paternoster (Gentsch 
Vaderonze), and is addressed to the 
Duke of Alva. 

GENTSCH VADERONzi 


*'U vleisschen arm, daer gliy op betroude, 

U vleisschen arm besohwyckt u nu ; 

U vleisschen arm die u hnya lioudo, 

U vleisschen arm, wyckt van u schoon.** 

Ernst MUnch, Niederlandichos 
Museum, i. 125, 120. 


TRANSLATION. 

The Ptpe and Papists are shivering 

shaking; 

The Pope and Papists are at ihdr wits’ 
ends; 

The Pope ana Papists at Goal’s right hand 
are quaking;— 

Pope and Papists, find absolutioQ now, 
my frieqds I 

The sword is drawn now, God’s wakened 
vengeance lowers ; 

The swOrd is drawn now, the Apocalypse 
nnroUed ; 

The sword is drawn now, God's sword and 
wrath are ours ; * 

The sword is drawn now which AposGe 
John foretold. i 


The innocent blood which ye’ve caused to 
flow like water ; 

The innocent blood which your wicked 
hands hath stained; 

The innocent blood cries out for blood and 
slaughter 

That innocent blood which, like drsgons 
fell, ye drained. 


Tour fleshly arm is withering «;nd shrink' 
ing— 

Tour fleshly arm which y«f trusted' fierce 
and bold ; 

Tour fleshly arm and the house It built are 
sinking; 

Tour llesiuy ans now is marrowleai and | 

ooid. 


“ Helscho duvol, die tot Bnissel syt, 

Uwou naern endo faeni sy Vcnualcdyt, 

U ryck vergae louder respyt, 

Want heeit geduyrt to liiugen ty(L 
^wen wdlleu sal uict gewerden, 
ih in heraol noch op erden : 
r beneempt ons buyden ons di^geUcz 



le knydkeU; hebboh *t groote 
noot: 

Ghy en veigeeft nicmjwt lyu schnit, 
Want ghy luet haet ends nyt syt vervnlt. 
Qhy en laetniemsmlpngetempteert, 

Alle dese landeu nlmerturbeert. 

0 hotnelschcu va&, oio iu den hcmel^ 
Hacekt ons des^^olschen duvol qa|j|| ' 
Met synen bloqjjgen, valscben raet#yi^ 
Baer by meedi handelt alle quaetis>^!yi;%; 
En syn spagna ohrychsvolk 
’T welck leeft ol sy des duvels ||br. 
Amen ! ” 

VanVloten, Nedorlandsche Gesehied- 
sangen, L 81^ 

TRANSLATION. 

Our devil, who dost in Brussels dwell, 

Curst be thy name in earth and hell : 

Tlijr kingdom speedily pass away, 

Which hath blasted ana blighted us many n 

diiy; 

Thy will nevermore be done, 

In heaven above nor tinder the sun; 

Thou takest daily our daily broad; 

Our wives and children lie starving or dead 
No man’s tros^iasses thou forgivest; 

Bevenge is the food on which thou livest. 
Thou leadest all men into temptation ; 

Unto evil thou hast delivered thi jhation, 
Our Father, in heaven which art. 

Grant that this hellish devfi may soop dc- 

And tnib him his CotiDdl aoi 


Who make mu^er and lipine ilMWWI 
study— 

And all bis sange war-dogs of 
Oh send them ba^ to the 
fidher, agMo. Amen. 



PAET IV. 

AMINISTltATION OF THE GRAND COMMANDER 

1573-1576. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Previous career of Rcqucsens—Pli Hip’s passion for detail— Apparent and real purposes o! 
government— Universal desire for poaco— Corrcspondonco of loading royalists with 
Orango— Bankruptev of the oxclioquer at Alva’s departure— Expensive nature of tho 
war— Pretence oi mildness on tho part of the Commander— His private views— Distresn 
of Mondragon at Middelburg— Crippled condition of Holland— Onuge’s secrot nogoti i- 
tiona with France— St Aldogon do’s views in oiptivity — E\p»>litioii to roliuvo Mi.liKU 
liurg— Counter preparations of Oringe— Defeat of ibo o.vpC'litiou— C.iiMtijLiti'>n of Almi- 
dragon— Plans of Orango and his brothers— An army under Count Louis crosses the 
Rhine— Measures taken by Uequesons— Manosuvres of Avila and of Louis— Tho two 
armies in face at Mook— Battle of Mook-heath— Overthrow and death of Count Louis— 
The phantom battle— Character of Louis of Nassau— Painful uncertainty as to his fate— 
Periodical mutinies of the Spanish troops characterised- Mutiny after tlio battle of Mook 
—Antwerp attacked and occupied— Insolent and oppressive conduct of tho rautiueors— 
Offers of Ilequoseus refused- Mutiny in the citadel— Exploits of Sal vatierra— Terms of 
composition— Soldiers' feast on the mere— Successful expedition of Admiral Boisot, 


The hoi^ora of Alva’s administration 
had caused men to look back with 
fondness upon tho milder and more 
vacillating tyranny of the Duchess 
Margaret, Prom the same cause the 
advent of the Grand Commander was 
hailed with pleasure^ and with a mo- 
mentary gleam of hope. At any rate, 
it was a relief that the man in whom 
an almost impossible perfection of 
cruelty seemed embodied was at last 
to be withdrawn. It was certain that 
his successor, however ambitious of 
following in Alva’s footsteps, would 
never be able to rival the intensity 
and the unswerving directness of pur^ 
pose which it had been permitted to 
the puke*8 nature to attain. The new 
6oYemo^G6neral was, doubtless, hu- 
and it had been long since the 


Netherlimders imagined anything in 
common between themselves and tho 
late Viceroy. 

Apart from this hope, however, tliero 
was little encouragement to bo derived 
from anything positively known of the 
new functionary, or the policy which 
he was to represent. Don Luis de 
llequesens and Cufiiga, Grand Com- 
mander of Castile and late Governor 
of Milan, was a man of mediocre abili- 
ties, who possessed a reputation for 
moderation and sagacity which he 
hardly deserved His military prowess 
had been chiefly displayed in tho 
bloody and barren battle of Lepanto, 
where his conduct and counsel wore 
supposed to have contributed, in some 
measure, to the victorious re8iSit.2 His 
administration at Milan had been eba- 


^ Bor Tih » Btrada, viU. 40M08, MendojKv. x. 222, 223. 

2 M 
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racterised as firm and moderate.^ Ke- 
vertheless, his cliaracter was regarded 
with anything but favourable eyes in 
the N etherlands. Men told each other 
of his broken faith to the Moors in 
Granada, and of his unpopularity in 
Milan, where, notwithstanding his 
boasted moderation, he had, in reality, 
so oppressed the people as to gain 
their deadly hatred. They complained, 
too, that it was an insult to send, as 
Governor-General of the provinces, 
not a prince of the blood, as used to 
be the case, but a simple " gentleman 
of cloak and sword.” ^ 

Any person, however, who repre- 
sented the royal authority in the pro- 
vinces was under historical disadvan-* 
tage. He was literally no more than 
an actor, hardly even that. It 
Philij)’s policy and pride to direct W 
the machinery of his extensive em- 
pire, and to pull eveiy string himself. 
Mis puppets, however magnificently 
attired, moved only in ob^ience to 
his impulse, and spoke no syllable but 
with his voice. Upon the table in 
his cabinet was arranged all the busi- 
ness of his various realms, even to 
the most minute particulars.” Flans, 
petty or vast, afiecting the interests of 
empires and ages, or boiinded within 
the narrow limits of trivial and evan- 
escent detail, encumbered his memory 
and consumed his time. His ambition 
tc do all the work of his kingdoms 
was aided by an inconceivable greedi- 
ness for labour. He loved the routine 
of huainega, as some raonarchs have 
loved war, as others have loved plea- 
sure. The object, alike paltry and 
impossible, of this ambition, bespoke 
the narrow mind. His estates were 
regarded by him as private property ; 
measures {meeting the temporal and 
eternal interests of millions were re- 
garded aa domestic aflOairsi and the eye 


Dvich Rqmhlvo. 
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>8irtiida,vlii40&-408. Green v. Frinsterer, 
Iv, 26 ^, S 60 . 

s Gortespond. de Hondouoot et Ohsrles 
Du Com. Boy. d'Hist, iv. 840, soq. 

* LeUeref Saint Goard to Charles IX.> in 
Groen % _ Archives, etc., iv. 880, 881. 

said the envoy, 

”'ioutetf Siliei. oui le rend ^'8ment 
ohaiie^ et m tient nng 

leepm et veoit teutes lee iOdreft e^ l«i 


of the master was considered the only 
one which could duly superintend these 
estates and those interests. Much inv 
capacity to govern was revealed in this 
inordinate passion to administer. His 
mind, constantly fatigued by petty 
labours, was never enabled to survey 
his wide domains from the height of 
majesty. 

In Alva, cei'tainly, he had employed 
an unquestionable reality; but Alva, 
by a fortunate coincidence of character, 
had seemed his second self. He was 
now gone, however, and although tlie 
i^al purpose had not altered, the 
"'^1 jUl^umstances were ch^ged. 
moment had arriv^ ivh^it was 
^ughV tlmt the cothurn 

J^t 4^^ he aMjmfi^f^ith effect ; 
when a grave and robventional person- 
age might decorously make his appear- 
ance to perfornQ^n interlude of cle- 
mency and mod<^tlon with satisfactory 
results. Aceprdingly, the Great Qsni- 
mander, heralded by rumours of am- 
nesty, was cothmiasoned to assun^ the 
government which Alva had been per 
mitted to resign. ' ' 

It had been industriously circulated 
that a change of policy wag intende<l. 
It was even supposed by the more 
sanguine that the Duke had retired 
in d^Lsgrace. A show of coldness w:ih 
manifested towards him on his return 
by the King, while Vargas, who had 
accompanied the Governor, was per- 
emptorily forbidden to appear within 
five leagues of the court.** The more 
discerning, however, perceived much 
affectation^ in this apparent displea- 
sure. Saint Guard, the keen observer 
of Philip’s moods and measures, wrote 
to his sovereign that he had narrowly 
observed the countenances of both 
Philip and Alva ; that he bad 
himself as thoroughly as ^ssi^.. 
regard to tho course of poli^ iiiwideo; 

deport toutei oh elles so dolbvent 
od tlUt dtmtwrint U pUt* toiu>erU 
oil qu’ellos soient, on de grande ou de peu 
de conadqueoce de manidre qu'il n’en 
rien mleulx, et sur ca les malJntentlounes 

luy fortfeut infinies doubles ot soubcons- 

Bw Olio Le^r <rf Saint Goa^^to 
IXy 


ith of April 1874. Arehlvem’eW., Iv. «8L 
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thftt he had arrived at the conclusion 
that the royal chagrin was but dis- 
'.jmulation, intended to dispose the 
Netlierlanders to thoughts of an im- 
possible peace, and that he considered 
the present merely a breathing time, 
in which stUl more active preparations 
might be made for crushing the re- 
bellion.^ It was now evident to the 
world that the revolt had reached a 
stage in which it could bo terminated 
only by absolute conquest or con- 
cession. 

To conquer the people of the pro- 
rinces, except by extermination, seem- 
ed difficult — to judge by the seven 
years of execution, sieges, and cam- 
paigns, which had now passed without 
a definite result. It w^as, therefore, 
thought expedient to employ conces- 
sion. The new Governor accordingly, 
in case the Netherlanders would aban- 
don evei-y object for which they had 
been so heroically contending, was 
empowered to concede a pardon. It 
was expressly enjoined upon him, how- 
ever, that no conciliatoiy measures 
should be adopted in which tbo King’s 
absolute supremacy, and the total pro- 
hibition of every form of worship but 
the Roman Catholic, were not assumed 
as a basis.® Now, as the people had 
been contending at least ten years long 
for constitutional rights against pre- 
rogative, and at least seven for liberty 
of conscience against papistry, it was 
easy to foretell how much effect any 
negotiations thus commenced were 
likely to produce. 

Yet, no doubt, in the Netherlands 
there was a most earnest longing for 
peace. The Catholic portion of the 
population were desirous of a reconci- 
-liation with their brethren of the new 
religion. The universal vengeance 
which had descended upon heresy had 
not struck the heretics only. It waa 
difficult to find a fireside, Frotestant 
or Catholic, which had not been made 
desolate by execution, banishment, or 

Letter of Saint Goard, Arohives, eta, iv. 

• Letter of Philip IL to BOqueSens, 80th 
^aroh 1674 , Conetmondanoe ae ChxlUaumo 
le Tadt.; tU. 885. 

* Lrtter ^ Iie<pt)isets to Philip 11. CUtoh- 
wd, Corresjxmdanoede Philippe II; , li. 1298. 


confiscation. The common people and 
the grand seigniors were alike weary 
of the war. Not only Aerachot and 
Viglius, but Noircarmos and Berlay- 
mont, were desirous that peace should 
be at last compassed upon liberal 
terms, and the Prince of Orange fully 
and unconditionally pardoned.® Even 
the Spanish commanders had become 
disgusted with the monotonous but- 
chery which had stained their swords. 
Julian Romero, the fierce and un- 
scrupulous soldier upon whose head 
rested the guilt of the Naarden mas- 
sacre, addressed several letters to 
William of Orange, full of courtesy 
and good wishes for a speedy termina- 
tion of the war, and for an entire re- 
conciliation of the Prince with hia 
sovereign."* Noircarmes also opened a 
correspondence with the groat leader 
of the revolt, and offered to do all in 
hia power to restore peace and pro- 
sperity to the country. The Prince 
answered the courtesy of the Spaniard 
with equal, but barren, courtesy, for 
it was obvious that no definite result 
could be derived from such informal 
negotiations. To Noircarmes he re- 
sponded in terms of gentle but grave 
rebuke,® expressing deep regret that a 
Netherland noble of such eminence, 
with so many others of rank and 
authority, should so long "have sup- 
ported the King in his tyranny. He, 
however, expressed his satisfaction that 
their eyes, however late, had opened 
to the enormous iniquity which had 
been practised in the country, and be 
accepted the offers of friendship as 
frankly as they had been made. Not 
long afterwards, the Prince furnished 
his correspondent with a proof of his 
sincerity, by forwarding to him two 
letters which had been intercepted,* 
from certain agents of government to 
Alva, in which Noircarmes and others 
who had so long supported the King 
against their own country were spoken 
of in terms of menace and distrust. 

* Gachard, Correspondanco do Guillaume 

le Taolt , ill. 81-87. ^ 

> See the Correepondenoe In O'roen, t« 
Prinst., Archive!, eta, iv. 801, 803* 

• Oaohard, Corres^hdanee do Guillaumo 
le Tacit, iii. 94. et so<i. 
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The Prince accoiHlingly warned hia 
new correspondent that, in spite of all 
the proofs of uncompromising loysdty 
which he had exhibited, he was yet 
moving upon a dark and dippery path- 
way, and might, oven like Egmontand 
Horn, find a scafibld as the end and 
the reward of his career. So profound 
was that abyss of dissimulation which 
constituted the royal policy towards 
the Netherlands, that the most un- 
scrupulous partisans of government 
could only see doubt and danger with 
regard to their future destiny, and 
were sometimes only saved by an op- 
portune death from disgrace and the 
hangman’s hands. 

Such, then, were the sentiments 
many eminent pereonages, even amoQjp 
the most devoted loyalists. All long<^ 
for peace; many even definitely ex- 
pected it, upon the arrival of the Grand 
Commander. Moreover, that func- 
tionary discovered, at his finst glance 
into the disorderly state of the ex- 
clieqiier, that at least a short respite 
was desirable before proceeding with 
the interminable measures o^hostility*] 
against the rebellion. If any man had 
been ever disposed to give Alva credit 
for administrative ability, such delu- 
sion must have vanished at the spec- 
tacle of confusion and bankruptcy 
which presented it.self at the termina- 
tion of his government Ho resolutely 
declined to give liis successor any in- 
formation whatever as to hia financial 
position.^ So far from furnishing a 
detailed statement, such as might natu- 
rally be expected upon so momentous 
an occasion, he informed the Grand 
Commander that even a sketch was en- 
tirely out of the question, and would 
require more time and labour than he 
could then afford.* He took his de- 
parture accordingly, leaving Re<^uesen8 
in profmmd ignorance as to his jpust 
accounts, an Ignorance in whicK it is 
probable that the Duke himself shared 
to the fullest extent. His enemies 
stoutly maintained that however loose- 


^ Lettw of Requor^Uf to Philip IL, in 
QaeduuKi^ OcarospcHulauco do Philippe IL, IL 

WM. • iissr 
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ly his accounts had been kept, be had 
been very careful to make no mistakos 
against himself, and that ho had retired^ 
full of wealth, if not of honour, from 
his long and terrible administration.’ 
His own letters, on the contrary, ao* 
cused the King of ingi'atitudo, in per- 
mitting an old soldier to ruin himself, 
not only in health but in fortune, for 
want of proper recompense during an 
arduous administration.* At any rate, 
it is very certain that the rebellion had 
alrea<ly been an expensive matter to 
the Crown. The army in the Nether- 
numbered more than !^y-lwu 
id men, eight thou8an|^ing 
iards, the rest WollowJU Ger- 
Forty millions of- had 

[y been sunk/ seemed 

probable that it vttM£|^|9({^ire nearly 
the whole annup^rodiice of the 
American inines^ sustain the war 
The transatlaq^l^old and silver, di» 
ijiterred fro^|oe depths where ^ey 
had been bt|ned for ages, were’ em- 
ployed, not to expand the current of .» 
healthy, life-giving commerce, Sul t'l 
be melted into blood. The sweat an l 
the tortures of the King’s pag^snli- 
jects in the primeval forests ’d tlu' 
New World were made subsidiary t" 
the extermination of his Netherland 
people, and the destruction of an 
ancient civilisation. To this end had 
Columbus discovered a hcmisplu ro 
for Castile and Aragon, and the 
New Indies revealed their hidden 
treasure. 

Forty millions of ducats had been 
spent. Six and a half millions of ar- 
rearages® were due to the army, whil*' 
its current expenses were six hundred 
thousand a montli.^ The military ex- 
penses alone of the Netherlands weie, 
accordingly more than seven millict*'’ 
of dollars yearly, and the mines oC 
New World produced, during^j^r^^j 
contuiy of Pnilip’a reign, an Wffe , 
only eleven.® Against this 
incieawng deficit, there was stiver 
in the exchequer, nor the 


» Moteren, v. 108. 

« of Reqwssns to PhWP 
repondance ds i^iUpjpe n*^ h. 

• Humboldt. Bwat sur la Nouvelle 1^ 
pagne, lU. 438 (ei 3dh 
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ing one.^ The tenth penny had been 
long virtually extinct, and was soon to 
be formally abolished. Confiscation 
dad ceased to afford a permanent re- 
venue, and the estates obstinately re- 
fused to grant a dollar Such was the 
condition to which the unrelenting 
tyranny and the financial experiments 
of Alva had reduced the country. 

It was, therefore, obvious to Reque- 
sens that it would be useful at the 
moment to hold out hopes of pardon 
and reconciliation. He saw, what he 
had not at first comprehended, and 
what few bigoted supporters of abso- 
lutism in any age have ever compre- 
hended, that national eiithusiasm, 
when profound and general, makes a 
rebellion more expensive to tlie despot 
than to the insurgents. Before my 
arrival,’’ wrote the Grand Commander 
to his sovereign, did not under- 
stand how the rebels could maintain 
such considerable fleets, while your 
Majesty could not support a single 
one. It appears, however, that men 
who are fighting for their lives, their 
firesides, their property, and their 
false religion, for their own cause, 
in short, are contented to receive 
rations only, without receiving pay.”* 
The moral which the new Governor 
drew from his correct diagnosis of the 
prevailing disorder was, not that this 
national enthusiasm should be respect- 
ed, but that it shoTild be deceived. 
He deceived no one but himself, how- 
ever. He censured Noircarmos and 
Romero for their intermeddling, but 
held out hopes of a general pacification.® 
He repudiated the idea of aby reconci- 
liation between the King and the Prince 
of Orange, but proposed at the same 
time a settlement of the revolt.* He 
had not yet learned that the revolt and 
W illiam of Orange were one. Although 
the Prince himself had repeatedly of- 
fered to' Withdraw for ever from the 
country, if his absence would expedite 
a settlement satisfactory to the pro- 
vinoes,® there was not a patriot in Ihe 

^ Letter of Requeseos. Oorrespoadanoe 
fie Philippe H., ii. 1284 

' CotTM^ndance de Philippe XL, it. 1S91. 

• IWcL iL 12W. 

♦ Ibid. N 


Netherlands who could contemplate 
his departure without despair. More- 
over, they all knew better than did 
Requesens, the inevitable result of the 
pacific measures w hich had been daily 
foreshadowed. 

The appointment of the Grand 
Commander was in truth a desperate 
attempt to deceive the Netherlander^. 
He approved distinctly and heartily of 
Alva’s policy,® but wrote to the King 
that it was desirable to amuse the 
people with the idea of another and a 
milder scheme. He affected to believe, 
and perhaps really did believe, that 
the nation would accept the destruc- 
tion of all their institutions, provided 
that penitent heretics were allowed to 
be reconciled to the Mother Church, 
and obstinate ones permitted to go 
into perpetual exile, taking with them 
a small portion of their worldly goods. 
For being willing to make this last and 
almost incredible concession, he begged 
pardon sincerely of the King. If cen- 
surable, he ought not, he thought, to 
bo too severely blamed, for his loyalty 
was known. The world w’as aware how 
often he had risked his life for his Ma- 
jesty, and how gladly and how many 
more times* he was ready to risk it iu 
future. In his opinion, religion had, 
after all, but very little to do with the 
troubles, and so he confidentially in- 
formed his sovereign. Egmont and 
Horn had died Catholics, the people 
did not rise to assist the Prince’s in- 
vasion in 1568, and the new religion 
was only a lever by which a few artful 
demagogues had attempted to over- 
throw the King’s authority.^ 

Such views as these revealed the 
measure of the new Governor's capa- 
city. The people had really refused 
to rise in 1568, not because they wei*e 
without sympathy for Orange, but 
because they were paralysed by their 
^fear of Alva. Since those days, how- 
ever, the new religion had increased 
and multiplied everywhere, in the 
blood which had rained upon it. It 

• Correspondanorf'do Guillaume le Tacit., 
894-400. 

4 Letter of Requesens. Correepondonno 
de Philippe II., fi, 1291.—*' A ral pareoer hi 
tenido mucha rozon," oto., etc. 

tlbid. Ibid., mm, 
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waa now difflokxjtf to find a OatlioUo in 
Holland and 2^aland, wlio waa not a 
gOTernment agent.^ , The Prince had 
been a moderate Catholic, in the open- 
ing scones of the rebellion, while he 
came forward as the champion of 
liberty for all forms of Christianity. 
He had now become a convert to tlie 
new religion, without receding an inch 
from his position in favour of univer- 
sal toleration. The new religion was, 
therefore, not an instrument devised 
by a faction, but had expanded into 
the atmosphere of the people's daily 
life. Individuals might be executed 
for claiming to breathe it, but it waa 
itself impalpable to the attacks of des- 
potism. Yet the Grand Commander 
persuaded himself that religion had 
little or nothing to do with the staj 
of the Netherlands. Nothing 
was necessary, he thought, or affected 
to think, in order to restore tranquil- 
lity, than once more to spread the net 
of a general amnesty. 

The Duke of .Mva knew better. 
That functionary, with whom, before 
his departure from the provinces, 
Kequesens had been commanded to 
confer, distinctly stated his opinion 
that there was no use of talking about 
pardon. Brutally, but candidly, he 
maintained that there was nothing to 
bo done but to continue the process 
of extermination. It waa necessary, 
he said, to reduce the country to a 
dead level of unresisting misery, before 
an act of oblivion could be securely 
laid down as the foundation of a new 
and permanent order of society.* He 
bad already given his advice to his 
Majesty, that every town in the coun- 
try should be burned to the ground, 
except those which could be perma- 
nently occupied by the royal troops. 
The King, however, in his access of 
clemency at the appointment of a new 
admmistration, instructed the Grand | 
Ck>mmander not to rewH to this mea- | 
imre mleu it should become strictly 
necessary^ Such were the opposite 
oplniotia olthe old and new governors 

% 

* Ixttter of Prinoo of Orange, 28th Septom- 
t)er 1874, in Orocn t. Prinst, Archives, v. 
78. 

> Oorrsspoiidiaws ds 1298. 
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with regtffd to the pardon. The 
leomed Viglius sided with Alva,' al- 
though manifestly against his will 
"It is both the Duke’s opinion and- 
my own,” wrote the Commander, 
"that Viglius does not dare to ex- 
press his real opinion, and that he ia 
secretly desirous of an arrangement 
with the rebels.”^ With a good. deal 
of inconsistency, the Governor waa 
offended, not only with those who 
opposed his plans, but with those wlio 
favoured them. He was angry with 
Viglius, who, at least nominally, dis- 
approved of the pardon, and, with 
Nojsfif^mes, Aerachot, and otl^ji who 
ed a wish for a pscimiAtioii. 
chief characteris^p il^lbed tt) 
“people by Julius iiatuely, 

,t they forgot ix^jffl^Vours n<jr 
injuries, the second^wp^' e^ly, in the 
Grand Command^^i^nion, had been 
retained. Not jjjfe did they never 
forget injmiqiUj)||fc their memory^^'d 
he, was so that they recollMted 
many which they had never received.^ 
On the whole, however, in th/p^pm- 
harrassed condition of affairs, aii^jyhiJo 
waiting for further supplies, th<^ Com- 
mander was secretly disposed t6 try 
the effect of a pardon. The object wiis 
to deceive the people and to gain time ; 
for there was no intention of conceding 
liberty of conscience, of withdrawing 
foreign troops, or of assembling the 
states-gcneral. It was, however, not 
possible to apply these hypocritical 
measures of conciliation immediately. 
The war was in full career, and could 
not be arrested even in that wintry 
season. The patriots held Mondrugou 
closely besieged in Middelburg,*^ the 
ijwt point in the Isle of Walchereu 
which held for the King, Therp, 
a considerable treasure in mon^f^d ‘ 
merchandise shut up in that 
moreover, so deserving and 
ed on officer as Mondragon coia||pt he 
abandoned to his fate, M 
time, famine woa pressing hiinlorely. 

and, by the cud of the giwrisofl 

and townspeople had nothit^ hut rate, 


9 Ibid.. IL 1387, 1 ♦ ibid. U- 

• Ibldi, il. 1291, snd p. 148, note, 
vii 479, H etoren, v. 6H; 
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ttuce, dogs, cats, and such repukive ence, to further the catiae of the suffer- 
substitutes for food, to support life ing country.® 

withal.^ It was necessary to take *At the same time, the Prince dreaded 
.'immediate measures to relieve the the effect of the promised pardon. He 
place. had reason to be distrustful of the 

On the other hand, the situation of general temper of the nation when a 
the patriots was not very encouraging, man like Saint Aldegonde, the enlight- 
Their superiority on the sea was un- ened patriot, and his own tried friend, 
questionable, for the HoUanders and was influenced by the discouraging and 
Zealanders were the best sailors in dangerous position in which he foimd 
the world, and they asked of their himself to abandon the high ground 
country no payment for their blocjd, upon which they had both so long and 
but thanks. The land forces, however, so firmly stood. Saint Aldegonde had 
were usually mercenaries, who were been held a strict prisoner since his 
apt to mutiny at the commencement capture at Maeslandsluis, at the close 
of an action if, as was too often the of Alva’s administration.^ It was, no 
case, their wages could not be paid, doubt, a predicament attended with 
Holland was entirely cut in twain by much keen suffering and positive dan- 
the loss of Harlem and the leaguer of ger. It had hitherto been the uniform 
Leyden, no communication between policy of the government to kill all 
Hie dissevered portions being possible, prisoners, of whatever rank. Accord- 
empept with difficulty and danger.^ The ingly, some had been drowned, some 
Mtates, although they had done much had been hanged, some beheaded, some 
for the cause, and were prepared to do poisoned in their dungeons — all had 
much more, were too apt to wrangle been murdered. This had been Alva’s 
about economical details. They irri- course. The Grand Commander also 
tated the Prince of Orange by huck- highly approved of the system,® but 
storing about subsidies to a degree the capture of Count Bossu by the 
which his proud and generous nature patriots had necessitated a suspension 
could hardly brook. ^ He had strong of such rigour.® It was certain that 
hopes from France, Louis of Nassau Bossu’s head would fall as soon as 
had held secret interviews with the Saint Aldegonde’s, the Prince having 
Luke of Alen^on and the Duke of expressly warned the government of 
Anjou, now King of Poland, at Bla- thw inevitable result.^® Notwithstand- 
mont.* Alen9on had assured him ing that security, however, for his 
secretly, affectionately, and warmly, eventual restoration to liberty, a Ne- 
that he would be as sincere a friend therland rebel in a Spanish prison 
to the cause as were his two royal could hardly feel himself at ease, 
brothers. The Count had even re- There were so many foot-marks into 
ceived one hundred thousand livres the cave, and not a single one coming 
in hand, as an earnest of the favour- forth. Yet it was not singular, how- 
tble intentions of France,® and was ever, that the Prince should read with 
now busily engaged, at the instance regret the somewhat insincere casuistry 
of the Prince, in levying an army in with which Saint Aldegonde sought to 
Germany for the relief of Leyden and persuade himself and his fellow-coun- 
the rest of Holland, while William, on trymen, that a reconciliation with the 
his port,, was omitting nothing, whether monarch was desirable, even upon un- 
by represeptations to the estates or by worthy terms. He was somewhat 
aeoret foreign missions and correspond- shocked that so valiant and eloquent a 


* tetter of Dp la Klunder In Qroen v. 
Prtnst ; AreMveg, etc., Iv. 807, 808. 

* Bor, vU. 478. 
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supporter of the Reformation should 
coolly express his opinion that the 
King would probably Vefuse liberty of 
conscience to the Netherlanders, but 
would, no doubt, permit heretics to go 
into banishment ** Perhaps, after we 
have gone into exile,*' added Saint Al- 
degonde, almost with baseness, “ God 
may give us an opportunity of doing 
such good service to the King, that he 
will lend us a more favourable ear, and, 
peradventure, permit our return to tho 
country.” ^ 

Certainly, such language was 
becoming the pen which wrote 
famous Compromise. The 
liimself was, however, not to Wm- 
duced, even by the captivity 
remonstrances of so valued h"*fKend, 
to swerve from the path of duty. He 
still maintained, in public and private, 
that the withdrawal of forifgn troops 
from the provinces, the restoration of 
the old constitutional privileges, and 
the entire freedom of conscience in 
religious matters, were the indispens- 
able conditions of any pacification. It 
was plain to him that the Spaniards 
were not ready to grant these condi- 
tions; but ho felt confident that he 
should accomplish the release of Saint 
Aldegonde without condescending to 
an ignominious peace. 

The most pressing matter, upon the 
Grand Commander’s arrival, was obvi- 
ously to relieve the city of Middel- 
burg. Mondragon, after so stanch a 
defence, would soon be obliged to 
capitulate, unless he should promptly 
receive supplies. Requesens, accord- 
ingly, collected seventy-five ships at 
Bergen op Zoom, which were placed 
nominally under the command of 
Admiral de Glimes, but in reality 
under that of Julian Romero. An- 
other fleet of thirty vessels had been 
assembled at Antwerp under Sancho 
d' A Vila. Both, amply freighted with 
provisions, were destined to make their 
way to Middelburg by the two dif- 
fer^t passa^ of the Monde and the 
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Eastern Scheld.* On the other hand, 
the Prince of Orange had repaired tc 
Flushing to superintend the operations^^ 
of Admiral l^isot, who already, in ’ 
obedience to his orders, had got a 
powerful squadron in readiness at that 
place. Late in January 1574, d’ Avila 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Flush- 
ing, where he awaited the arrival of 
Romero’s fleet United, the two Com- 
manders were to make a determined 
attempt to reinforce the starving city 
of Middelburg.^ At the same time 
Governor Requesens made his appear- 
ance in person at Bergen Zoom to 
exp^ite the departure fetti^nger 

fleet,4 Btit it was nq$^jp a^tention of 
the !l^fice of 'ARow tliis 

expedition to saW^hei^ city. Tlio 
Spanish geneiHs', ' hdWever valiant, 
were to learn that their genius 
not amphibious, and that the Be^^’ 
of the Sea were still invincili^p^ 
their own element, even if theipi^ 
thren of the land had oCcas^^My 
quailed. 

Admiral Boisot’s fleet had already 
moved up the Scheld and taken a po- 
sition nearly opposite to Bergen oj) 
Zoom.® On the 20th of January the 
Prince of Orange, embarking from 
Zierick Zee, came to make them a 
vi.sit before the impending action. Hin 
galley, conspicuous for its elegant de- 
corations, was exposed for some time 
to the artillery of the fort, but provi- 
dentially escaped unharmed. He as 
sembled all the officers of his armada, 
and, in brief but eloquent language, 
reminded them how necessary it was 
to the salvation of the whole 6outtt^ 
that they should prevent the city ^f 
Middelburg—the key to the whop^^ 
Zealand, already upon tho , 

falling into the han^ of the 
from being now wrested 
grasp. On the sea, at least, 
landers and Zealanders were 
The officers and men, with on«^rJ, 
rent the air with their che^^' ^bey 
swore that they would shed every drop 
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of blood in their veins but they would 
sustain the Prince and the country ; 
and they solemnly vowed not only to 
4erve, if necessary, without wages, but 
to sacrifice all that they possessed in 
tlie world rather than abandon the 
cause of their fatherland.^ Having by 
his presence and his language aroused 
their valour to so high a pitch of en- 
thusiasm, the Prince departed for 
Delft, to make arrangements to drive 
the Spaniards from the siege of Ley- 
den.* 

On the 29th of Jan\iary, the fleet of 
liomero sailed from Bergen, disposed 
in three divisions, each numbering 
twfcTity-five vessels of different sizes. 
As the Grand Commander stood on 
tbO'dyke of Schakerloo to witness the 
dpiarture, a general salute was fired 
1^’ the fleet in his honour, bub with 
mitet unfortunate augury. The dis- 
charge, by some accident, set fire to 
the magazines of one of the ships, 
which blew up with a terrible explo- | 
sion, every soul on board perishing. 
The expedition, nevertheless, con- 1 
tinned its way. Opposite Romerswael, 
the fleet of Boisot awaited them, drawn 
up in battle array.^ As an indication | 
of the spirit which animated this hardy 
race, it may be mentioned that Schot, ' 
captain of the flag-ship, had been left 
on shore, dying of a pestilential fever. 
Admiral Boisot had appointed a Fluah- 
inger, Klaaf Klaafzoon, in his place. 
Just before the action, however, &hot, 
" scarcely able to blow a feather from 
his mouth,” staggered on board his 
ship, and claimed the command. * 
There was no disputing a precedency 
which he had risen from his death-bed 
to vindicate. There was, however, a 
short discussion, as the enemy's fleet 
approached, between these rival cap- 
tains regaling the manner in which 
the Spyiiards should be rec eived. 

1 Letter of Do la Klunder in Archives de 
la liaison d'Orani^ iv. 807— "Tollement 
encoaragoa lea aoldata quo toua d*uno ni6me 
vou respondirent qu’us etoient prets d'as- 
818 ^ It sonSlXo. jusques 1 ladernftro goutto 
de iwr aaeg, «t quo plus tot quo d'abandou- 
ter la causes aymerolent mleulx de oervir 
un an sans reoevoir maUIa, voire % onohouger 
OS qtt*ilS oat en ce tnonde.** 

* Arehivea do la Maison d*Ora&(|fe, iv, S47, 
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Klaafzoon was of opinion that most of 
the men should go below till after the 
enemy’s first discharge. Schot insisted 
that all should remain on deck, ready 
to gi-apple with the Spanish fleet, and 
to board them without the least delay. 
The sentiment of Schot prevailed, and 
all hands stood on deck, ready with 
bo,arding-pikca and grappling-irons.® 
The first division of liomero came 
nearer, and delivered its first broadside, 
when Schot and Klaafzoon both fell 
mortally wounded. Admiral Boisot 
lost an eye,® and many officers and 
sailors in the other vessels were killed 
or wounded. This was, however, the 
first and last of the cannonading. As 
many of Romero’s vessels as could be 
grappled with in the narrow estuary 
found themselves locked in cljse em- 
brape with their enemies. A murder- 
ous hand-to-hand conflict succeeded. 
Battle-axe, boarding-pike, pistol, and 
dagger were the weapons. Every man 
who yielded himself a prisoner was 
instantly stabbed and tossed into the 
sea by the remorseless Zealanders. 
Fighting only to kill, and not to 
plunder, they did not even stop to 
take the gold chains which many 
Spaniards wore on their necks. It 
had, however, been obvious from the 
beginning that the Spanish fleet were 
not likely to achieve that triumph 
over the patriots A^hich was necessary 
before they could relieve Middelburg. 
The battle continued a little longer; 
but after fifteen ships had been 
taken and twelve hundred royalists 
slain, the remainder of the enemy’s 
fleet retreated into Bergen.’' Romero 
himself, whose ship liad grounded, 
sprang out of a port-hole and swam 
ashore, followed by such of his men 
as were able to imitate him. He 
landed at the very feet of the Grand 
Commander, who, wet and cold, had 

* Hoofd, ix. 330. Bor, vii. 479. Mendoaa, 

xl. 226. Metoren, v. 89. 

* Hoofd, lx. SS6.— "Zoo haast ala hy een 
vedor vanden mondt blaaaen kan quam met 
noch uugenoaen lichaam w«)eder t’seheep.** 

* Hoofd, ubi sup. 
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beon standing all day upon the dyke 
of Schakerloo, in the midst of a pour- 
ing rain, only to witness the total defeat 
of his armada at last.^ “ I told your 
Excellency,” said Romero, coolly, as 
he climbed, all dripping, on the bank, 
*Hhat I was a laud-fighter and not a 
sailor. If you were to give me the 
command of a hundred fleets, I believe 
that none of them would faro better 
than this has done.”^ The Governor 
and his discomfited but philosophic^ 
lieutenant, then returned to Bergei|^ 
and thence to Brussels, acknowledgjy 
that the city of Middelburg must 
while Sancho d’Avila, hearing 
disaster which had befallen his 
men, brought his fleet, with 
cst expedition, back to Antwerp, xhus 
the gallant Mondragon was abandoned 
to his fate.^ 

That fate could no longer be pro- 
tracted. The city of Middelburg bad 
reached and passed the starvation point. 
Still Mondragon was determined not 
to ^eld at discretion, although very 
willing to capitulate. The Prince of 
Orange, after the victory of Bergen, 
was desirous of an unconditional sur- 
render, believing it to be his right, 
and knowing that he could not be 
supposed capable of practising upon 
Middelburg the vengeance which had 
been wreaked on Naarden, Zutphen, and 
Harlem. Mondragon, however, swore 
that ho would set fire to the city in 
twenty places, and perish with every 
soldier and burgher in the flames 
together, rather than abandon himself 
to the enemy’s mercy> The Prince 
knew that the brave Spaniard was en- 
tirely capable of executing his threat. 
He granted honourable conditions, 
which, on the 18tb February, were 
drawn up in five articles, and signed.^ 
It was a^eed that Mondragon and his 
troops i^uld leave the place, with 

> Cabrera, x. ?S0. Hoofd, Meteren, ufai 
sun. 

s ** Tide Bzoallonda bien sabla que yo ho 
tramartnere iiSao Infimte, no me. entrofrue 
mas armadas, ponque si dento me diasse es 
de temer quo pierda todas.”— liendosa, 

vii. 479, 480, Keteien, ▼. 89. 
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their arms, ammunition, and all their 
personal property. The citizens wlm 
remained were to take oath of fidelity 
to the Prince, as stadholder for hi^^ 
Majesty, and were to pay besides a 
subsidy of three hundred thousand 
florins. Mondragon was, furthermon?, 
to procure the discharge of Saint Aide- 
gonde, and of four o^er prisoners vi 
rank, or, failing in the attepmt^was to 
return within two mont|^i,ji|iil&i|;^^ 
himself prisoner^ The 

Ca^oilc . priests 8^ay 

city nonlliii^^Pl- ^property 
but their clothes.^ with 

this capitulation, M^^dhaijgojQ, an^ those 
who wished t(i|,j^company him, left 
the city on thcs^jbst of February, and 
were conveyed; to the Flemish iterp 
at Neuz. It^will be seen in the 
that the Governor neither granto|||^P|i 
the release of the five prisoners^Wi* 
permitted him to return, according to 
his parole. A few days afterwards, 
the Prince entered the city, re*o«gan- 
isod the magistracy, received the alle- 
giance of the inhabitants, restored the 
ancient constitution, and liberally re- 
mitted two-thirds of the sum in which 
they had been mulcted.'^ 

The Spaniards had thus been suc- 
cessfully driven from the Isle of Wal- 
cheren, leaving the Hollanders aud 
Zealanders masters of the sea-coast. 
Since the siege of Alkmaar had been 
raised, however, the enemy had re- 
mained within the territory of Holland. 
Leyden was closely invest^, the couc 
try in a desperate condition, and .*13 
communication between its. 
cities nearly suspended.® It v 
paratively easy for the Prince o|i| 
to ^uip and man lus fie 
genius and habits of the peo^,, , 
them at home upon the water, add iu- 
spired them witb a feeling of supe- 
riority to their adversarie* It wiw 


■ynen do staat mt tot twintigh plaatsen aaii 
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not BO upon land Strong to resisti 
patient to Buffer, the HollanderB, al< 
though terrible in defence, had not 
the necessary discipline or experience 
to meet the veteran legions of Spain, 
with confidence, in the open field To 
raise the siege of Leyden, the main 
reliance of the Prince was upon Count 
Louis, who was again in Germany. In 
the latter days of Alva’s administra- 
tion, William had written to his 
brothers, urging them speedily to 
arrange the details of a campaign, of 
which he forwarded them a sketch.^ 
i|.8 soon as a sufficient force had been 
in^ded in Germany, an attempt was to 
made upon Maestricht. If that 
i^ed, Louis was to cross the Meuse, 
•hn the neighbourhood of Stochem, 
make his way towards the Prince’s 
own city of Gertruidenburg, and 
thence make a junction with his bro- 
ther in the neigbourhood of Delft. 
They were then to take up a position 
together between Harlem and Leyden. 
In that case, it seemed probable that 
the Spaniards would find themselves 
obliged to fight at a great disadvantage, 
or to abandon the country. “ In short,” 
said the Prince, “ if this enterprise be 
arranged with due diligence and dis- 
cretion, I hold it as the only certain 
means for putting a speedy end to the 
war, and for driving these devils of 
Spaniards out of the country, before 
the Duke of Alva has time to raise an- 
other army to support them.”* 

In pursuance of this plan, Louis 
hnd been actively engaged all the 
earlier part of the winter in levying 
troops and raising supplies. He had 
been assisted by the French princes 
with considerable sums of money, as an 
earnest of what he was in future to ex- 
pect from that sources He had made an 
jnsuocessfui attempt to effect the cap- 
Aure of Beqnesens^ on his way to ti^e 
the goirernwent of . the Netherlands. 
He h^ t^en passed .to the frontier of 
Frsxioe, where he had held his impor- 
tant interview with Catharine de Me- 
dici and the Dnke of Aujou^ then on 

r v-T ' ' ).v ■■ ■ — "r? 
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the point of departure to ascend the 
throne of Poland. He had received 
liberal presents, and still more liberal 
promises. Anjou had assured him 
that he would go as far as any of the 
German princes in rendering active 
and sincere assistance to the Protestant 
cause in the Netherlands. The Due 
d’Alengon — soon, in his brother’s 
absence, to succeed to the chieftain- 
ship of the new alliance between the 
** politiques ” and the Huguenots — had 
also pressed his hand, whispering in his 
ear, as he did so, that the government 
of France now belonged to him, as it 
had recently done to Anjou, cand that 
the Prince might reckon upon his 
friendship with entire security.^ 

These fine words, which eoij nothing 
when whispered in BsjL'dt, w’ere not 
destined to fructify into a very rich 
harvest, for the mutual jealousy of 
France and England, lest either should 
acquire ascendency in the Netherlands, 
made both govemmehts prodigal of 
promises, while the common fear en- 
tei-taiued by them of the power of 
Spain, rendered both languid, insin- 
cere, and mischievous allies. Count 
John, however, was indefatigable in 
arranging the finances of the proposed 
expedition, and in levying contribu- 
tions among his numerous relatives 
and allies in Germany, while Louis 
had profited by the occasion of Anjou’s 
i passage into Poland, to acquire for 
i himself two thousand German and 
French cavaliy, who had served to 
escort that Prince,^ and who, being 
now thrown out of employment, -were 
glad to have a job offered them by a 
general who was thought to be in 
funds. Another thousand of ca^’ally 
and six thousand foot were soon as- 
sembled/ from those ever-swarming 
nurseries of mercenary warriors, the 
smaller German states. With these, 
towards the end of February, Louis 
crossed the Rhine in a heavy snow- 
storm, and bent his course towards 
Maestricht. All the three brothers 
of the Prince accompanied this little 

* Hoofd, ix. 834. Mendoza, xi. 23L 
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army, besides Duke Christopher, son from the beginning. A dark and 
of the Elector Palatine,^ threatening prophecy had, even before 

Before the end of 'the month the its commencement, enwrapped Louis, 
array reached the Meuse, and encamp- his brethren, and his little army, in a 
e{l within four miles of Maestricht, on funeral pall. More than a thousand of 
the opposite side of the river.’ The his men had deserted before he reached 
garrison, commanded by Monteadoca, the Meuse. When ho encamped, op- 
was weak, but the news of the warlike posite Maestricht, he found the river 
preparations in Germany had preceded neither frozen nor open, the ice ob- 
the arrival of Count Louis. Requeaens, structing the navigation, but being too 
feeling the gravity of the occasion, had weak for the weight of an army. ^ 
issued orders for an immediate levy of While he was thus delayed and embar- 
eight thousand cavalry in Germany, rassed, Mendoza arrived in the eity 
with a proportionate number of in- with -yeinforcements. It seemed »1- 
fantry. At the same time he had di- Louis to 

rccted Don Bernardino de Mendoza, at 

with some companies of cavalry, then le(||£psiMis of in 

stationed in Breda, to tlirow himself JjBpfkeighbourhoi^ 
without delay into Maestricht. Don . Jpl junction with the At the 

Sancho d’ Avila was entrusted with the" earliest possible momeftt. While the 
general care of resisting the hostile stream was still encutSUred with ice, 
expe<iition. That genei^ had forth- however, the enem|i^jrianoved all tb)» 
with collected all the troops which boats. On the Sd^^ March, Avila 
could be spared from every town where rived with a largh^lk>dy of troopa at 
they were stationed, had strengthened Maestricht, and bn the 18th Mendosa 
the cities of Antwerp, Ghent, Nimwe- crossed the river in the night, giving 
gen, and Valenciennes, where there the patriots so severe an encamUada, 
were known to be many secret adher- that seven hundred were killed, at tha 
ents of Orange; and with the remain- expense of only seven of his own party, 
der of his forces had put himself in Harrassed, but not dispirited by these 
motion, to oppose the entrance of disasters, Louis broke up his camp on 
Louis into Brabant, and his junction the 21 st, and took a position farther 
with his brother in Holland. Bracca- down the river, at Fauqueraont and 
monte had been despatched to Leyden, Qulpen, castles in the Duchy of Lim* 
in order instantly to draw off the forces burg. On the 3d of April, Braocamonte 
which were besieging the city. Thus arrived at Maestricht, with twenty-five 
Louis had already effected something companies of Spaniards and three of 
of importance by the very news of his cavalry, while on the same day Mon- 
approach.’ dn^on reached the scene of action 

Meantime the Prince of Orsmge had with his sixteen companies of reteri^pa^ 
raised six thousand infantry, whose It was now obvious to Lonifl|i&ot 
rendezvous was the Isle of i^mmeL only that he should not take Maes- 
He was disapjwinted at the paucity of tricht, but that his eventual junction 
the troops wlueh Louis had been able with his brother 'Was at least doubtful 
to collect, but ke sent messengers im- every ‘ soldier who could possibly ^ 
mediately to him, with a statement of spared seeming in motion to opfHMd 
his own condition, and with directions his progress. He was, to be sure, 
to join him in the Isle of Bommel, as yet outmunbered, but the enen^ was 
soon as Maestricht should be reduced, increasing, and his own force 
It was, however, not in the destiny of ing daily. Moreover, the SpanUru* 
Louis to reduce Maestricht. , His ex- were highly disciplined and 
pedHion had been marked witk disaster , enced troops } while his own 
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wore mercenaries, already clamorous 
and msubordinate> On the 8th of 
April he again shifted his encamp- 
ment, and took his course along the 
right bank of the Meuse, between that 
river and the Rhine, in the direction 
of Nirawegen.® Avila promptly de- 
rided to follow him, upon the opposite 
batik of the Meuse, intending to throw 
himself between Louis and the Prince 
of Orange, and by a rapid march to 
give the Count battle, before he could 
join his brother. On the 8th of April, 
at early dawn, Louis had left the 
neighbourhood of Maestricht,-* and on 
the 13th he encamped at the village of 
Mook, on the Meuse, near the confines 
of Cleves.* Sending out his scouts, 
he learned, to his vexation, that the 
iMD^my had outmarched him, and were 
n<^ within cannon-shot. On the 1 3th, 
Avila had constructed a bridge of 
boats, over which he had effected the 
passage of the Meuse with his whole 
army,® so that on the Counts arrival 
at Mook, he found the enemy facing 
him, on the same side of the river, and 
directly in his path.** It was, there- 
fore, obvious that, in this narrow 
apace between the Waivl and the 
Mouse, where they were now all as- 
sembled, Louis must achieve a victory, 
unaided, or abandon his expedition, 
and leave the Hollanders to despair. 
He was distressed at the position in 
which he found himself, for he had 
hoped to reduce Maestricht, and to 
join his brother in Holland. To- 
gether, they could, at least, have ex- 
pelled the Spaniards from that terri- 
tory, in which case it was probable 
that a lar^e part of the population in 
the different provinces would have 
risen. According to present aspects, 
the d€0tiny of the country, for some 
time to come, was likely to hang upon 
the issue of a battle which he had not 
plannej, and for which he was not 
fully prepared. Still he was not the 

man to be disheartened, nor had he 

1 Msteren, T. 90, 91. * Bor, vll. 400. 

* Meodosa, xl. 388. 

Mbid., 3d. 280. Bor, tU. 490. 

* IbW., xl 288> JtoO, 

« Ibid., Vi 239. Bor, i1ii90, Hooid, be. 


ever possessed tbe courage to refuse a 
battle when offered. Upon this occa- 
sion, it would be difl&cult to retreat 
without disaster and disgrace, but it 
was equally difficult to achieve a vic- 
tory. Thrust, as ho was, like a wedge 
into the very heart of a hostile coun- 
try, he was obliged to force his way 
through, or to remain in his enemy\s 
power. Moreover, and worst of all, 
his troops were in a state of mutiny 
for their wages.^ While he talked to 
them of honour, they howled to him 
for money. It Wiis the custom of 
these mercenaries to mutiny on the 
eve of battle — of the Spaniards, after 
it had been fought. By the one course, 
a victory was often lost which might 
have been achieved; by the otlicr, 
when won, it was rendered fruitless. 

Avila had chosen his place of battle 
with great skill. On the right bank 
of the Meuse, upon a narrow plain 
which spread from the river to a chain 
of liills within cannon-shot on the 
north, lay the little village of Mook.® 
The Spanish general knew that his 
adversary had the superiority in 
cavalry, and that within this com- 
pressed space it would not be possible 
to derive much advantage from the 
circumstance. 

On the 14th, both armies were 
drawn up in battle array at earliest 
dawn,*^ Louis having strengthened his 
position by a deep trench, which ex- 
tended from Mook, where he had 
stationed ten companies of infantry, 
which thus rested on the village and 
the river. Next came the bulk of his 
infantry, disposed in a single square. 
On their right was his cavalry, arranged 
in four squadrons, as well as the nar- 
row limits of the field would allow. 
A small portion of them, for want of 
space, were stationed on the hill sidc.^'^ 

Opposite, the forces of Don Sancho 
were drawn up in somewhat similar 
fashion. Twenty-five companies of 
Spaniards were disposed in four bodies 

r Moteren, v. 91. 

9 Mendosa, xi. 239. Bentivoglio, vtii, 142, 
143. 

» Ibid., Xi. 241. Bor, vU. 491. 

10 Ibid., xi. 239, 240. BenUvogUo. vhi. U2, 
143. Bor, vU. 491, 402. 
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of pikemen and musketeers; tkeir 
right resting on the river. On their 
left was the cavahy, disposed by Men- 
doza in the form of a half moon — ^the 
horns garnished by two small bodies 
of sharpshooters. In the front ranks 
of the cavalry were the moimted 
carabineers of Schenk ; behind were 
the Spanish lancers. The village of 
Mook lay between the two armtes.^ 
The skirmishing began at early 
dawn, with an attack upon the trench, 
and continued some hours, without 
bringing on a general engagement. 
Towards ten o’clock, Count Louis be- 
came impatient. All the trumpets of 
the patriots now rang out a challenge 
to their adversaries,® and the Spaniards 
were just returning the defiance, and 
preparing a general onset, when the 
Seigneur de Hierges and Baron Chev^ 
reaux arrived on the field. They 
brought with them a reinforcement of 
more than a thousand men, and the 
intelligence that Valdez was on his 
way with nearly five thousand more.^ 
As he might be expected on the fol- 
lowing morning, a short deliberation 
was held as to the expediency of de- 
fening the action. Count Louis was 
at the head of six thousand foot and 
two thousand cavalry. Avila mustered 
only four thousand infantry and not 
quite a thousand horse.^ This infe- 
riority would be changed on the mor- 
row into an overwhelming superiority. 
Meantime, it was well to remember 
the punishment endured by Arem- 
berg at Heiliger Lee, for not waiting 
till Meghen’s arrival This prudent 
counsel was, however, veiy generally 
scouted, and by none more loudly than 
by Hierges and Chevreaux, who had 
brought the intelligence. It was 
thought that at this juncture nothing 
could be more indiscreet than discre- 
tion. They had a wary and audacious 
general to deal with. While they 
were waiting for their reinforcemente, 
he was quite capable of giving them 
the ^p. He might thus effect the 


passage of the stream and that union 
with his brother which had been thus 
far so successfully prevented. This 
reasoning prevailed,® and the skirmish- 
ing at the trench was renewed with re- 
doubled vigour, an additional force 
being sent against it. After a short 
and fierce struggle it was carried, and 
the Spaniards rushed into the village, 
but were soon dislodged by a larger 
detachment of infantry, which Count 
Louis sent to the rescue,® The battle 
now became general at this point. 

Nearly all the patriot infant]^^ were 

8 d to defend the po^^^’arly 

’^r^The Spam^^i^pping 
khoes, accordh^ p ^ custcjin, 
aternoster Mary, 

rushed, in ma«f; to the attack, 
short but s^fp conflict, the 
trench was again ewied, and the 
triots completely routed. Upon thii, 
Count Louis charged with al^'j^s 
cavalry upon the enemy’s horse, 
had hitherto remained motipiilft^s. 
With the first shock the mdtmted 
arquebusiers of Schenk, constituting 
the vanguard, were broken, and fled 
in all directions. So great was their 
panic, as Louis drove them before 
him, that they never stopped till they 
had swum or been drowned in the 
river, the survivors carrying the ncAs a 
to Grave and to other cities that tba 
royalists had been completely routed. 
This was, however, very far from the 
truth. Tlie patriot cavalry, mostly 
carabineers, wheeled after the finsfc dis- 
charge, and retired to reload their 
pieces, but before they were ready f 
another attack, the Spanish lancci}* 
and the German black troopers, 
had all remained firm, Bet upon 0 ^ 
with great spirit. A fieroe, 
and confused action succeeded, ih 
which the natriota were completely 
overthrown.^ 

Count Louis, finding that the day 
was I69tf and his ariny out to pieces, 
rallied aiound him a little band of 


> Kendcisa, Bentlvoiglio. Bor, ubi sap, 
® Mendoaa, xl 
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troopers, among whom were his bro- 
ther Count Henry, and Duke Christo- 
^|)her, and together they made a final 
and desperate charge.^ It was the last 
that was ever seen of them on earth. 
They all went down together, in th^ 
midst of the fight, and were never 
heard of more. The battle termi- 
nated, as usual in those conflicts of 
mutual hatred, in a horrible butchery, 
hardly any of the patriot army being 
left to tell the tale of their disaster. 
At least four thousand were killed, in- 
cluding those who were slain on the 
field, those who were suffocated in the 
marshes or the river, and those who 
were burned in the farm-houses where 
they had taken refuge.'^ It was un- 
certain which of those various modes 
of 'death had been the lot of Count 
hia brother, and his friend. 
Tlife mystery was never solved. They 
Ind, probably, all died on the field, 
but, stripped of their clothing, with 
their faces trampled upon by the 
hoofs of horses, it was not possible to 
distinguish then> from the less illus- 
trious dead. It was the opinion of 
many that they had been drowned in 
the river — of others, that they had 
been burned,^ There was a vague 
tale that Louis, bleeding, but not 
killed, had struggled forth from the 
heap of corpses where he had been 
thrown, had crept to the river-side, 
and, while washing his wounds, had 

I Hoofd, ix. 360, 851. Meudoza, xi. 244. 
Benti?ogllo, vlii. 145, ' 

* Bentivoglio, viil. 145. — Comparo Ca- 
brera, X. 781-780: Mendoza, Hoofd, ubl sup. 
According to Mondoza, but forty of tho 
Spanish army were killed; according to the 
Dutch histozians, about two hundred. 

» Meteren, v. 91. Bor, vii. 491, 492. 
Hoofd, Bentlvoglio, ubi sup. Tho Walloon 
historian, occasionally cited In these pages, 
hoa a more summary manner of aocounung 
for the fate of these distinguished person- 
ages, According to his statement, tho loaders 
ef the ij^roteetiGkat foroee dined and made 
merry at a convent in the neighbourhood 
upon Good Friday, five days before tho 
Httle, Using the sacramental obaUcee at the 
banq^uet. imd mixing eonseotuted Wafers 
with their wUm. As a punishment for this 
sacrilege, toe wae utteriy overthrown, 
“ji vith fh$ 

eoul vlf; que 


been surprised and butchered by a 
party of rustics.* The story was not 
generally credited, but no man knew, 
or was destined to learn, the truth. 

A dark and fatal termination to this 
last enterprise of Count Louis had 
been anticipated by many. In that 
superstitious age, when emperors and 
princes daily investigated the future, 
by alchemy, by astrology, and by 
books of fate, filled with formuloe as 
gravely and precisely set forth as 
algebraical equations® — when men of 
every class, from monarch to peasant, 
implicitly believed in supernatural 
portents and prophecies — it was not 
singular that a somewhat striking ap- 
pearance, observed in the sky some 
weeks previously to the battle of 
Mookerheydo, should have inspired 
many persons with a shuddering sense 
of impending evil. 

Early in February, five soldiers of 
the burgher gUcard at Utrecht, being 
on their midnight watch, beheld in 
the sky above them the representation 
of a furious battle. The sky was 
extremely dark, except directly over 
their he^s, where, for a space equal 
ill extent to tho length of tho city, and 
in breadth to that of an ordinary 
chamber, two armies, in battle array, 
were seen advancing upon each other. 
The one moved rapidly up from the 
north-west, with banners waving, 
spears flashing, trumpets sounding, 

plusieurs do c<A seignoure n*ont 6t6 ro- 
trouvea noaobstant tout© ciirieuse recherche ; 
a cost© cause Ion crout du comeuchemcjit 
ne ils estoient eschappSs, et depuis que iU 
toiont emportes ©n corps ot en ftmo.”— 
Bonom de Franco, MS., ii. o. xxx. 

* Francisci Haraei. Aun. Tumult. Belg., 
liL 203. Stroda alludes to the story without 
confirming it. — ^viii. 888. 

^ Tho conjuring books, in many folio 
volumes, containing the tables of wizard 
logarithms, by which Augustus of Saxony 
was accustomed to steer his course upoh 
too sea of life, and by the aid of whioh ho 
considered himself competent to ascorlaln 
all future events, and their effect upon his 
destiny, may still be seen in tho library of 
Dresden. No doubt tho Elector consulted 
these tables most anxiously at toe time 
when Count Louis and Duke Christopher 
were marching towards the Mouee, . With 
still more intensity he studied their 
binationa when th* projected marriage be* 
tween to« FHnoe ofQrang^ ^4 ^arlotte 
of Bourbon was first anhounced to hiin. 
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Mcompanied by heavy artillery, and 
by squadrons of cavalry. The other 
came slowly forward from the south- 
east, as if from an entrenened camp, to 
oncoimter their assailants. There was 
a fierce action for a few moments, the 
shouts of the combatants, the heavy 
discharge of cannon, the rattlo of 
mualfietry, the tramp of heavy-armed 
foot soldiers, the rush of cavalry, be- 
ing distinctly heard. The firmament 
trembled with tho shock of the con- 
tending hosts, and was lurid with the 
rapid discharges of their artillery. 
After a sliort, fierce engagement, the 
north-western anny was beaten Imck 
in disorder, but rallied again, after a 
breathing-time, formed again into solid 
column, and again advanced. Their 
foes, arrayed, as the witnesses affirmed, 
in a square and closely serried grove of 
spears and muskets, again awaited the 
attack. Once more the aerial cohorts 
closed upon each other, all the signs 
snd sounds of a desperate encoiinter 
being distinctly recognised by the 
eager witnesses. The struggle seemed 
but short. The lances of the south- 
eastern army seemed to snap ‘Mike 
hemp-stalks,*’ while their firm columns 
all went down togetlier in mass, be- 
neath the onset of their enemies. The 
overthrow was complete — victors and 
vanquished had faded, the clear blue 
space, surrounded by black clouds, was 
empty, when suddenly its whide extent, 
where the conflict had so lately raged, 
was streaked with blodd, flowing ath- 
wart the sky in broad crimson streams, 
nor was it till the five witnesses had 
fully watched and pondered over these 
portents that the vision entirely van- 
ished.^ 

So impressed were the grave magis- 
trates of Utrecht with the account 
given next day by the sentinels, that 
a formal examination of the circum- 
stances was made, the deposition of 
each witness, under oath, duly record- 
ed,^ smd a vast deal of consultation of 
soothsayers’ books and other auguries 
employed to elucidate the m^^ry. 
It was universally considered typical 

» Bor, ^ 

* Ibid. Boofd also relates the story, prs- 
ttiefng that hi could hardly omit domg so, 
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of the anticipated battle between 
Count Louis and the Spaniards. 
When, therefore, it was known thaL 
the patriots, moving from the souUf- 
east, had arrived at Mookerhoyde, and 
that their adversaries, crossing the 
Meuse at Grave, had advanced upon 
them from the north-west, the result 
of the battle was considered inevi- 
table ; the phantom battle of Utrecht 
its infallible precunsor. 

Thus perished Louis of Nassau in 
the flower of his manhood, in the 
midst of a career already crowded 
with events such as might .^u0ce for 
a century of ordinary existence. It 
is difficult to find in history a more 
frank and loyaL character. His life 
was noble ; the element of the heroic 
and the genial so mi:^^, in him |rliat 
the imagination contyHaplates 
after three centuries, with In ali^pst 
affectionate interest. He was not a 
great man. He was far from possess- 
ing the siibtle genius or the expansive 
views of his brother ; but, called as ho 
was to play a prominent part in one 
of the most complicated and imposing 
dramas ever enacted by man, he, 
nevertheless, always acquitted himself 
with honour. His direct, fearless, and 
energetic nature commanded alike the 
respect of friend and foe. As a poli- 
tician, a soldier, and a diplomatist, he 
was busy, bold, and true. He accom- 
plished by sincerity what many thought 
could only be compassed by trickery. 
Dealing often with the moat adroit 
and most treacherous of princes and 
statesmen, he frequently carried his 
point, and he never stooped to flattery. 
From the time when, attended by his 
“ twelve disciples,” he assumed rtlio 
most prominent part in the negotia- 
tions with Margaret of Parma, through 
all the various scenes of the iw^olu* 
tion, through all the conferences with 
Spaniards, Italians, Hugueubte, Mal- 
contents, Flemish councillors, or Gw* 
man princes, he was the eonsisteid 
and unflinching sujpporter of religion-^ 
liberty and constftutional law. The 
battle of Heiliger Lee and t he capti ^ 

since the magistratei of tTbroobt oon8id«"d 
the iwr^y <^a fbrmel Investigatiou. 
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nf Mons were lits most signal triumplis, 
but the fruits of both were annihilated 
ty subsequent disaster. His headlong 
courage was his chief foible. The 
French accused him of losing the 
battle of Mcncontour by his impa- 
tience to engage; yet they acknow- 
ledged that to his masterly conduct 
it was owing that their retreat was 
effected in so successful, and even so 
brilliant a manner.^ He was censured 
for rashness and precipitancy in this 
last and fatal enterprise, but the re- 
})roach seems entirely without founda- 
tion, The expedition, as already stated, 
h;id been deliberately arranged, with 
tlie full co-operation of his brother, 
and had been preparing several months. 
That he was able to set no larger force 
on foot than that which ho led into 
Gueldres was not his fault. But for 
the floating ice which barred his pas- 
sage of the Meuse, ho w'ould have sur- 
l)ri8ed Maestricht ; but for the mutiny, 
which rendered his mercemry soldiers 
cowards, he might have defeated Avila 
at Mookerheyde. Had he done so he 
would have joined his brother iu the 
Isle of Bomrnel in triumph ; the 
Spaniards would, probably, have been 
expelled from Holland, and Leyden 
saved the horrors of that memorable 
siege which she was soon called upon 
to endure. These results were not in 
his destiny. Providence had decreed 
that he should perish in the midst of 
liis usefulness ; that the Prince, in his 
pieath, should lose the right hand 
which had been so swift to execute 
his various plans, and the faithful' 
fratei'taal heart which had always re- 
sponded so readily to every throb of 
his own. 

. In figure, he was below the middle 
height, but martial and noble in his 
bearing. The expression of his coun- 
tenance was lively ; his manner frank 
and en^ging. All who knew him 
|)er8onaUy loved hiiUi and he was the 
idol of nis gallant brethren. Hia 
mother always addressed him as her 

f ^ ** Obcc oe hit luy qut fit eette hollo re- 
tralte A labaUille <ie Moncontour, secontiant 
fort & prowM Monsieur VAdmirai qul evoit 
blessw.^—BrontoTno, Grands Capitsines, 
otc., P. d’Orange et Comte L. de Nassau. 


dearly beloved, her heart’s-cherislied 
Louis. “ You must come soon to me,” 
she wrote in the last year of hia life, 
“for I have many matters to ask your 
advice upon ; and I thank you before- 
hand, for you have loved me as your 
mother all the days of your life ; for 
which may God Almighty have you in 
His holy keeping.” * 

It was the doom of this high-bom, 
true-hearted dame to be called upon 
to weep oftener for her children than 
is the usual lot of mothers. Count 
Adolphus had already perished in his 
youth on the field of Heiliger Lee, and 
now Louis and his young brother 
Henry, who had scarcely attained his 
twenty-sixth year, and whose short 
life had been passed in that faithful 
service to the cause of freedom which 
was the instinct of his race, Iiad both 
found a bloody and an unknown grave. 
Count John, who had already done so 
much for the cause, was fortunately 
spared to do much more. Although 
of the expedition, and expecting to 
participate in the battle, he had, at 
the urgent solicitation of all the lead- 
ers, left the army for a brief season, 
in order to obtain at Cologne a supply 
of money for the mutinous troops. 
He had started upon this mission two 
days before the action ^ in which he, 
too, would otherwise have been sacri- 
ficed. The young Duke Christopher, 
“ optimsD indolis et magnse spei adol- 
escens,”^ who had perished on the 
same field, was sincerely mourned by 
the lovers of freedom. His father, 
the Elector, found his consolation in 
the Scriptures, and in the reflection 
that his son had died in the bed of 
honour, fighting for the cause of God. 
“ ’Twas better thus,” said that stem 
Calvinist, whose dearest wish was to 
“ Calvin ise the world,” * “ than to have 
passed his time in idleness, which is 
the Devil’s pillow.”® 

Vague rumours of the catastrophe 
had spread far and wide. It was soon 
certain that Louis had been defeated, 

* Arohivos et CoiTOspondance^ iv. 174, 

i Ibid., iv. see. 

* IWd., iv. 86T. 

* Ibid., Iv. 71. 4 Ibid., Iv. 88T, 
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but, for a long time, conflicting re- 
ports were in circulation as to the fate 
of the leaders. The Prince of Orange, 
meanwhile, passed days of intense 
anxiety, expecting liourly to hear 
from his brothers, listening to dark 
rumours, which he refused to credit, 
and could not contradict, and writing 
letters, day after day, long after the 
eyes which should have read the 
friendly missives were closed.^ 

The victory of the King's army at 
Mookerheydo had been rendered com- 
paratively barren by the mutiny which 
broke forth the day after the battle.* 
Three years’ pay were due to the 
Spanish troops, and it was not surpris- 
ing that upon this occa.sion one of 
those jieriodic rebellions should break 
forth, by which the royal cause was. 
frequently so much weakened, and the 
royal governors so intolerably per- 
plexed. These mutinies were of al- 
most regular occurrence, and attended 
by as regular a series of phenomena. 
The Spanish trooi^s, living so far from * 
their own country, but surrounded by 
their women and constantly increasing 
swarms of children, constituted a loco- 
motive city of considerable population, 
permanently established on a foreign 
soil. It was a city walled in by 
baycnets, and still further isolated 
from the people around by the im- 
passable moat of mutual hatred. It 
was a city obeying the articles of war, 
governed by despotic authority, and 
yet occasionally revealing, in full force, 
the irrepressible democratic element. 
At periods which could almost be 
calculated, the military populace were 
wont to rise upon the privileged 
classes, to deprive them of office and 
liberty, and to set up in their place 
commanders of their own election. A 
govemor-in-chief, a sergeant-major, a 
board of councillors, and* various other 
functionaries, were chosen by acclama- 
tion and universal suffrage. The 
Elettp, or chief officer, thus appointed, 

» Archives et Corrospoudance, Iv, 872. 

* llor, vU. 404, ot soq. Metoroo, v. 91, 
Hoofd, lx- 852-S^. Mendosa, xi. xiL 246, 
S4T. BcntlwgHo, vlH. 146-140. -Ths ao- 
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was clothed with supreme power, but 
forbidden to exercise it. He was sur- 
rounded by councillors, who watch</ 
his every motion, read all his con o.-i- 
ponclence, and assisted at all his ci»n- 
ferences, while the councillors 
themselves narrowly watched by tho 
commonalty. These movements wer(>, 
however, in general, marked by tli« 
most exemplary order. Anarchy Lo- 
came a system of government j re- 
bellion enacted and enforced tlu; 
strictest rules of discipline; theit, 
drunkenness, violence to women, wem 
severely punished.^ As soon as tl).> 

I mutiny broke forth, the first objev t 
was to take pOMI^on of the nearest 
city, where tnjg lp flgfcto >vaa Ustini a 
established in tilffxnu^house, ami i !i(i 
soldiery quartered Uppn the citizens, 
Nothing in the shape of food or lod;; 
ing was too good for these maraudi i s, 
Men who hod lived for years on caniji 
rations — coarse knaves who had lu l l 
the plough till compelled to liandiii 
the musket — now slept in fine liiu ii, 
and demanded from the trembliii;^ 
burghers the daintiest viands. TJ)( v 
ate the land bare, like a swarm '-t 
locusts. ‘^Chickens and partridgey, 
says the thrifty chronicler of Aiitu t- rp, 
** capons and pheasants, hares ami 
rabbits, two kinds of wines; ibr 
sauces, capers and olives, citrniis 
and oranges, spices and sweetnuMts; 
wheaten bread for their dog-i, aud 
even wine to wash the feet of tlf("j|| 
horses ; * — such was the entertainmi'ilj 
demanded and obtained by the unit" 

, nous troops. They were very wilHiio 
both to enjoy the luxury of this furago, 
and to induce the citixens, from wcai i- 
ness of affording compelled hospital ityj 
to submit to a taxation by which tlm 
militaiy claims might be liquidated. 

A city thus occupied was at th'j 
mercy of a foreign soldieryj which Ini'j 
renounced all authority but that 
self-imposed laws. The King’s ollicei a 
were degraded, perhaps murderet^; 


tpodmen of a system, from which 
lortant oonsequencss were dcstlr*®" .LhlIi 
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while those chosen to supply their 
places bad only a nominal control. 
The Eletto,. day by day, proclaimed 
from the balcony of the town-house 
the latest rules and regulations. If 
satisfactory, there was a clamour of 
applause; if objectionable, they were 
rejected with a tempest of hisses, with 
discharges of musketry. The Eletto 
did not govern; he was a dictator 
who could not dictate, but could only 
register decrees. If too honest, too 
firm, or too dull for his place, he was 
deprived of his office, and sometimes 
of bis life. Another was chosen in his 
room, often to be succeeded by a series 
of others, destined to the same fate. 
Such were the main characteristics of 
those formidable mutinies, the result 
of the unthriftiuess and dishonesty by 
which the soldiery engaged in these 
interminable hostilities were deprived 
of their dearly earned wages. The 
expense of the war was bad enough at 
best, but when it is remembered that 
of three or four dollars sent from Spain, 
or contributed by the provinces for the 
support of the army, hardly one reached 
the pockets of the soldier,^ the frightful 
expenditiure which took place may be 
imagined. It was not surprising that 
so much peculation should engender 
revolt. 

The mutiny which broke out after 
the defeat of Count Louis was marked 
with the most pronounced and inflam- 
^matory of these symptoms. Three 
gears’ pay was due to the Spaniards, 
R^ho, having just achieved a signal 
victoiy, were disposed to reap its 
fruit^ by fair means or by force. On 
receiving nothing hut promises, in 
answer to their clamorous demands, 
they mutinied to a man, and crossed 
the Mouse to Grave,* whence, after ac- 
complishing the usual elections, they 
took their course to Antwerp, Being 
in sUfi strong force, thev determined 
to sf^p at the capital. Itumour flew 
before ihem. Chaippagn^, brother of 
Or^volle, and royal governor of the 

1 to Philfp. ' Correspondance 
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city, wrote in haste to apprise Reque. 
sens of the approaching danger. The 
Grand Commander, attended only by 
Vitelli, repaired instantly to Antwerp, 
Charapagny advised throwing up a 
breastwork with bales of merchandise, 
upon the esplanade, between the cita- 
del and the town,® for it was at this 
point, where the connexion between 
the fortifications of the castle and 
those of the city had never been 
thoroughly completed,^ that the inva- 
sion might be expected. Requesena 
hesitated. lie trembled at a conflict 
with his own soldiery. If successful, 
he could only be so by trampling upon 
the flower of his army. If defeated, 
what %vould become of the King’s 
autliority, with rebellious troops trium- 
phant in rebellious provinces ? Sorely 
perplexed, tho Commander could think 
of no expedient. Not knowing what 
to do, ho did nothing. In the mean- 
time, Champagny, who felt himself 
odious to the soldiery, retreated to the 
Newtown, and barricaded himself, with 
a few followers, in the house of the 
Baltic merchants.® 

On the 26th of April, the mutinous 
troops, in perfect order, marched into 
the city, effecting their entrance pre- 
cisely at the weak point where Uiey 
had been expected. Numbering at 
least three thousand, they encamped 
on the esplanade, where Requesena 
appeared before them alone on horse- 
back, and made them an oration. They 
listened with composure, but answered 
briefly and with one accord, ** Dinoroa 
y non palabras " — dollars not speeclies. 
Requesens promised profusely, but the 
time was past for promises. Hard 
silver dollars would alone content an 
army which, after three years of blood- 
shed and starvation, had at last taken 
the law into their own hands. Reque- 
sens withdrew to consult the Brood 
Council of the city. He was without 
money himself, but he demanded four 
Hundred thousand crowns of the city.* 
This was at first refused, but the troops 
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knew the strength of their position, 
for these mutinies were never re- 
pressed, and rarely - punished. On 
this occasion the Commander was 
afraid to employ force, and the bur- 
ghers, after the army had been quar- 
tere<l upon them for a time, would 
glatlly pay a heavy ransom to be rid 
of their odious and expensive guests. 
The mutineers foreseeing that the 
work might hist a few weeks, and de- 
termined to proceed leisurely, took 
possession of the great square. The 
Eletto, with his staff of ’councillors, 
was quartered in the town-house, while 
the soldiers distributed themselves 
among the houses of the most opulen^ 
citizens, no one escaping a billet who 
was rich enough to receive such com- 
pany — bishop or burgomaster, mar- 
grave or merchant.^ The most famous 
kitchens were naturally the most 
eagerly sought, and sumptuous apart- 
ments, luxurious dishes, delicate wines, 
were daily demanded. The burghers 
fiiired not refuse,* * 

The six hundred Walloons, who had 
been previously quartered in the city, 
were expelled, and for many days the 
mutiny reigned paramount. Day after 
day the magistracy, the heads of guilds, 
all the representatives of the citizens, 
were assembled in the Broad Council. 
The GovemorOeneral insisted on his 
demand of four hundred thousand 
crowns, representing, with great jus- 
tice, that the mutineers would remain 
in the city until they had eaten and 
drunk to that amount, and that there 
would still be the arrearages, for which 
the city would be obliged to raise the 
funds. On the 9th of May, the autho- 
rities made an ofler, which was duly 
communicated to the Eletto. That 
functionary stood forth on a window- 
sill of the town-house, and addressed 
the Boldieiy. He informed them that 
the Qrand Commander proposed to 
pay ten months’ arrears ^ cash, five 
months’ in silks and woollen cloths, 
and the bMance in promises, to he 


1 Bor, vii. 494, 4BS. Hoofd. Heterea. 
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fulfilled Avithin a few days,® The 
terms were not considered satisfactory, 
and were received with groans 
derision. The Eletto, on the con- 
trary, declared them very liberal, and 
reminded the soldiers of the perilous 
condition in which they stood, guilty 
to a man of high treason, with a ro]>e 
around every neck. It was well worth 
their while to accept the offer made 
them, together with the absolute p.aiv- 
don for tlie past, by which it was 
accompanied. For himself, he washed 
lUs hands of the consequences if the 
iffer were rejected. The soldiers an- 
gered by deposing the Elettp aiul 
choosing another in hhi fboxn,* 

Three days afte^ a mutiny broke 
out in the cit^i^l^an uneiamph;d 
occurrence. * ^e rebels ordered 
•Sancho d' Avila, the commandant, to 
deliver the keys of the fortress. He 
refused to surrender them but' With 
bis life. They then contented pieni- 
selves with compelling his lieiH^pha^^^ 
to leave the citadel, and with sending 
their Eletto to confer with the Grand 
Commander, as well os with the Elet^ 
of the army. After accomplishing liis 
mission, he returned, accompanied by 
Chiappin Vitelli, as envoy of tlie 
Governor-General. No sooner, how- 
ever, had the Eletto set foot on the 
drawbridge than he was attacked by 
Ensign S^vatierra of the Spanish 
rison, who stabbed him to the hearj 
and threw him into the moat. TlJ 
ensign, who was renowned in till 
army for his ferocious courage, anJ 
who wore embroidered uiwn hisinink 
hose the inscription, “El castigador 
de los Flamencos/'® then rushed upon 
the sergeant-major of the mutineci'-"* 
despatched him in the same way, and 
toB^ him likewise into the moat. 


These preliminaries bein^ settled, a 
satisfactory arrangement w,aa negoti- 
ated between Vitelli and the rebelliow® 
gfarrison. Pardon lor tfte pfflit, and 
payment upon the aatne terms as those 
offered in the city, were acoept ed^^^ 

won, atteraoion qUs jamas ha h«<*o Ja 
nacion EipaBc^ hsBaadose w CAshUo. 
--Xsisloea, atii MY. 
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the mutiny of the citadel was quelled^ 
It was, however, necessary that Salva- 
t’erra should conceal himself for a 
long time, to escape being tom to 
pieces by the incensed soldiery. 

Meantime, affairs in the city were 
more difficult to adjust. The muti- 
neers raised an altar of chests and 
bales upon the public square, and 
celebrated mass under the open sky, 
solemnly swearing to bo true to each 
other to the lafit.'-* The scenes of 
carousing and merry-making were re- 
newed at the expense of the citizens, 
who were again exposed to nightly 
.alarms from the boisterous mirth and 
ceaseless mischief-making of the sol- 
diers. Before the end of the month, 
the Broad Council, exhausted by the 
incubus which had afflicted them so 
many weeks, acceded to the demand 
of Requesens. The four hundred 
thousand crowns were furnished, the 
Grand Commander accepting them as 
a loan, and giving in return bonds duly 
signed and countersigned, together 
with a mortgage upon all the royal 
domains. 3 The citizens received the 
ih)cuments, as a matter of form, but 
they had handled such seciurities before, 
and valued them but slightly. The 
mutineers now agreed to settle with 
the Governor-General, on condition of 
receiving all their wages, either in cash 
01 cloth, together with a solemn promise 
of pardon for ^ their acts of insubor- 
dination. This pledge was formally 

t odered with appropriate religious 
remonies, by Requesens, in the 
cathedral.* The payments were made 
directly afterwards, and a great ban- 
quet was held on the same day, by the 
whole mass of the soldiery, to celebrate 
the event. The feaet took place on 
th'e place of the Meer, and was a scene 
of furious revelry. The soldiers, more 
ihoughtleas ^an children, had arrayed 
themselves 'in extemporaneous cos- 
tumes, out from the cloth which they 
had at last received in payment of 
their sufferings and their blood. 

^ M^adostw Usteren, Hoofd, 

» Bor, vil. aM,495. 
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Broadcloths, silks, satins, and gold- 
embroidered brocades, worthy of a 
queen’s wardrobe, were hung in fan- 
tastic drapery around the sinewy 
forms and bronzed faces of the sol- 
diery, who, the day before, had been 
clothed in rags. The mirth was fast 
and furious ; and scarce was the ban- 
quet finished before every drum-head 
became a gaming-table, around which 
gathered groups eager to sacrifice in a 
moment their dearly-bought gold.® 

The fortunate or the prudent had 
not yet succeeded in entirely plunder- 
ing their companions, when the distant 
booming of cannon was heard from 
the river. Instantly, accoutred as 
they were in their holiday and fantas- 
tic costumes, the soldiers, no longer 
mutinous, were summoned from ban- 
quet and gaming-table, and wore or- 
dered forth upon the dykes. The 
patriot Admiral Boisot, who had so 
recently defeated the fleet of Bergen, 
under the 'eyes of the Grand Corn- 
mander, had imexpectedly siiiled up 
the Scheld, determmed to destroy tho 
fleet of Antwerp, which upon that 
occasion had escaped. Between tho 
forts of Lillo and Callao, he met with 
twenty-two vessels under the com- 
mand of Vice-admiral Haemstede. 
After a short and sharp action, he 
was completely victorious. Fourteen 
of the enemy’s ships were burned or 
sunk, with all their crews, and Admiral 
Haemjtcde was taken prisoner. Tho 
Boldi^ opened a warm fire of miis- 
ketrjaupon Boisot from the dyke, to 
whicA he responded with his camion. 
The /distance of the combatants, how- 
ever, made the action unimportant, 
and the patriots retired down the 
river, after achieving a complete vic- 
tory. Tho Grand Commander was 
farther than ever from obtaining that 
foothold on the sea, which, as he had 
informed his sovereign, was the only 
means by which the Netherlands 
could be reduced.® 

• Hoofd, ix. 369, 860. 
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The invasion of Louis of Kaasau Lad, 
as already stated, effected the raising 
of the first siege of Leyden. That 
leaguer had lasted from the 31 st of 
October 1573, to the 21st of March 
1574/ when the soldiers were sum- 
mon^ away to defend the frontier. 
By an extraordinary and culpable care- 
les.sness, the citizens, neglecting the 
advice of the Prince, had not taken 
advantage of the breathing time thus 
afforde<l them to victual the city and 
strengthen the garrison.* They seemed 
to reckon more confidently upon the 
success of Count Louis than he had 
even done himself; for it waa very 
probable that, in case of his defeat, 
the siege would be instantly resumed. 
This natural result was not lopg in 
following the battle of Mookerheyde. 

On tlio 26th of May, Valdez re- 
appeared before the place, at tl^ head 
of eight thousand Walloons ami Ger- 
mans/ and Leyden was now destined 
to pass through a fiery ordeal Thb 
city was one of the most beautiful in 
the Nethoirlands. Placed in the midst 
of broad and fruitful pastured, which 
had been reclaimed by the handof indus- 
try from the bottom of the sea, it was 
fringed with smiling villages, blooming 
gardens^ fruitful orchards. The an- 
cient and, at last, decrepit Rhine, flow- 


ing languidly towards its sanefy death- ; 
bed, h{^becn midtiplicd into innumer- 
able artificial currents, by which the 
city was completely interlaced. These 
watery streets were '^adod by lime 
trees, poplars, and willows, and croseod 
by one hundred and forty-five U^dges, 
mostly of hammered stone. Thi?iiousc3 
were elegant, the squares and streets 
spacious, airy and clean, the churchej 
and public edifices imposing, while the 
whole aspect of the place sugge.stcd 
thrift, industry, and comfort. Ujion 
an artificial elevation, in the centre of 
the city, rose a ruined tower of uii 
known antiquity. By some it ^v:l3 
considered to be of Roman origin, 
while others preferred to regard it 
a work of the Anglo-Saxon Hengist, 
raised to commemorate his conque^ 
of England.^ Surrounded by fim' 
trees, and overgrown in the centre 
with oaks, it afforded, from its moulder- 
ing battlements, a charming prospect 
over a wide expanse of level counh}', 
with the spires of neighbouring cities 
rising in every direction. li was fr^ni 
this commanding height, during 
long and terrible suipmer days whie^i 
were approaching, that many an eyj' 
was to strained ahxloi^ly gcawai d,^ 
watching if yet the deeaa nad begun , 
to ToU over the land. 
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Yaldez lost no time in securing him- 1 
self in the possession of Maeslandsluis, 
Vlaardingen, and the Hague. Five 
hundred English^ under command of 
Colonel Edward Cheater, abandoned 
the fortress of Valkenburg, and fled 
towards Leyden. Refused admittance 
by the citizens, who now, with reason, 
distnisted them, they surrendered to 
Valdez, and were afterwards sent back 
to England.^ In the course of a few 
days, Leyden was thoroughly invested, 
no less than sixty-two redoubts, some 
of them having remained undestroyed 
from the previous siege, now girdling 
the city, while the besiegere already 
numbered nearly eight tliousand, a 
force to be daily increased. On the 
other hand, there were no troops in 
the town, save a small corps of “ free- 
booters,** and five companies of the 
burgher guard. John Vau der Does, 
Seigneur of Nordwyck, a gentleman of 
distinguished family, but still more 
disting\mbed for his learning, his 
poetical genius, and his valour, had ac- 
cepted the office of military comman- 
iant.^ 

The main reliance of the city, under 
Ood, was on the stout hearts of its in- 
habitants within the walls, and on the 
sleepless energy of William the Silent 
. without. The Prince, ht^jtening to 
comfort and encourage the citizens, 
although he had been justly irritated 
by their negligence in having pmitted 
to provide more sufficiently against the 
emergency while there had yet been 
time,’*^ now reminded them that they 
were not about to contend for them- 
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selves alone, but that the fate of their 
country and of unborn generations 
would, in all human probability, depend 
on the issue about to be tried. Eternal 
glory would be their portion if they 
manifested a courage worthy of their 
race and of the sacred cause of religion 
and liberty. He implored them to 
hold out at least three months, assur- 
ing them that ho would, within that 
time, devise the means of their deliver- 
ance.^ The citizens responded, cou- 
rageously and confidently, to these 
missives, and assured the Prince of 
their firm confidence in their own forti- 
tude and his exertions.® 

And truly they had a right to rely 
on that calm and unflinching soul, as 
on a rock of adamant. All alone, 
without St being near him to consult, 
hia right arm struck from him by the 
death of Louis, with no brother left to 
him but the untiring and faithful John, 
ho prepared without delay for the new 
task imposed upon him. France, since 
the defeat and death of Louis, and the 
busy intrigues which had followed the 
accession of Henry III., had but small 
sympathy for the Netherlands. The 
English government, relieved from the 
fear of France, was more cold and 
haughty than ever. An Englishman, 
employed by llequesens to aasaaainate 
the Prince of Orange, had been arrest- 
ed in Zealand, who impudently pre- 
tended that he had undertaken to per- 
form the same office for Count John, 
with the full consent and privity of 
Queen Elizabeth.® The provinces of 
Holland and Zealand were stanch and 


1 Mendoza, xii, 251, who says that the 
lives of those English prisoners were spared 
ai hia expresa solicitation. He was at that 
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true, but tlie inequality of the contest 
between a few brave men, upon that 
handsbreadth of territory, and the 
powerful Spanish Empire, seemed to 
render the issue hopelees. 

Moreover, it was now thought ex- 

edient to publish the amnesty which 

ad been so long in preparation, and 
this time the trap was more liberally 
baited. The pardon, which had passed 
the seals upon the 8th of March, was 
formally issued by the Grand Com- 
mander on the 6th of June.' By the 
terms of this document the King in- 
vited all his eiring and repentant sub- 
jects to return to his arms, and to 
accept a full forgiveness for their past 
offences, upon the sole condition that 
they should once more throw them- 
selves upon the bosom of tl;e Mother 
Church. There were bub few excep- 
tions to the amnesty, a small number 
of individuals, all mentioned by name, 
being alone excluded ; ® but although 
these terms were ample, the act was 
liable to a few stem objections. It 
was easier now for the Hollanders to 
go to tlieir graves than to mass, for 
the contest, in its progress, had now 
entirely assumed the aspect of a reli- 
gious war. Instead of a limited num- 
ber of heretics in a state which, al- 
though constitutional, was Catholic, 
there was now hardly a Papist to be 
found among the natives. To accept 
the pardon then was to concede the 
victory, and the Hollanders had not 
yet discovered that they were con- 
quered. They were resolved, too, not 
only to be conquered, but annihilated, 
before the Roman Church should be 
re-established on their soil, to the 
entire exclusion of the Reformed wor- 
ship. They responded with steadfast 
enthusiasm to the sentiment expressed 
by tho Prinoe of Orange, after the 
second siege of Leyden h^ been ooro- 
menced ; ** Am long as there is a living 
man loft in the county, we will con- 
tend for oUr liberty and our religioa"* 

t Bor, vib 610. Ueteron, v. 03. Eoofd, 
lx. m. 

* fho pardon Is given in fUII by Bor, , rii. 

* *'0o!nme anssl de nostm costal nous 
aonnnee Icy reectua de ne quitter la ddVeaae 

do M Fumiie et do npatro VbfrtI juaquea au 


Duidi, Republic^ [ 1574 . 

The single condition of the amne&tv 
assumed, in a phrase, What Spain had 
fruitlessly striven to establish by a 
hundred battles, and tho HoUantlei’a 
had not faced their enemy on land and 
sea for seven years to succumb to a 
phrase at last. 

Moreover, the pardon came from 
the wrong direction. Tho malefactor 
gravely extended forgiveness to his 
victims. Although the HollaiKler.<? 
had not yet disembarrassed their 
minds of tho supernatural theory of 
government, and felt still tho rever- 
ence of habit for regal divinity, they 
naturally considered them8elv«» out- 
raged by the trick new pWed'Wpre 
them. Tho man who had violat^^ll^ 
his oaths, tippled upon oil 
stitutional Ulierties, burned 
their cities, confiscated thoir^V^pib, 
hanged, beheaded, burn^, a^d^bv i:ed 
alive their innocent breUiren, now 
came forward, not to implore, but to 
offer forgiveness. Not in sackcloth, 
but in royal robes; not with ashes, 
but with a diadem upon his head, did 
the murderer present himself vica- 
riously upon the scene of his crimes. 
It may be supposed that, even in tho 
sixteenth century, there were many 
minds which would revolt at such 
blasphemy. Furthermore, even had 
the people of Holland been weak 
enough to accept tho pardon, it was 
impossible to believe that tho promise 
would be fulfilled.^ It was sufficienj^)^ 
known how much faith was likelfr tfj 
be kept with heretics, notwith8tanain^' 
that tho act was fortided by a pai!tl 
Bull, dated on the 30th of April, by 
which Gregory XIII. promis^ ft^r* 
giveness to those Netherland sinners 
who duly repented and sought absolu- 
tion for their crimes, oven althongb 
they had sinned more than seven 
times seven.® 

For a moment the Prince hsid feared 
lest the pardon might produce some 
effect upon men weariea by intermi* 

dernier honune."—- Archives da la Maison 
d’Orange^ v. 2T. 

* Bee latter of the Bacraiaryof Baqucscni 
In Aronivas de la Hslsan d'OrangS, v. si. 

» Ttia Bull is gim ftl lengih In Bob vil 
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nable suffering, but the event proved 
him wrong. It was received with 
universal and absolute contempt, 
man came forward to take advantage 
of its conditions, save one brewer in 
Utrecht, and the son of a refugee 
pedlar from Leyden. With these ex- 
ceptions, the only ones recorded, Hol- 
land remained deaf to the royal voice.^ 
The city of Leyden was equally cold 
to the messages of mercy, which were 
especially addressed to its population 
by Valdez and his agents. Certain 
Netherlanders, belonging to the King’s 
party, and familiarly called ‘^Glippers,” 
despatched from the camp many let- 
ters to their rebellious acquaintances 
*in the city. In those epistles the 
citizens of Leyden were urgently and 
even pathetically exhorted to submis- 
sion by their loyal brethren, and were 
implored “to take pity upon their 
poor old fathers, their daughters, and 
their wives.” But the burghers of 
Leyden thought that the best pity 
which they could show to those poor 
old fathers, daughters, and wives, was 
to keep them from the clutches of the 
Spanish soldiery; so they made no 
answer to the Clippers, save by this 
single line, which they wrote on a 
sheet of paper, and forwarded, like a 
letter, to Valdez: 

“ Fistula dnlco canit, volucrem cum deciplb 
auceps.'** 

According to the advice early given 
by the Prince of Orange, the citizens 
had taken an account of their provi- 
sions of all kinds, including the live 
stock. By the end of Juno, the city 
was plac^ on a strict allowance of 
food, all the provisions beiTig purchased 
by the authorities at an equitable price, 
mlf a ^und of meat and half a pound 
of bread was allotted to a full grown 
man, and to the rest a duo proportion. 
The city being stricLy invested, no 
aommuhication, save by carrier pigeons, 
and by a tew swift and skilful messen- 

1 Bor, vU. 516. 

» Jaiii, Pruytiers. Corte Beschryvlnghe 
▼on der strenghe Belegaiiughe en wondo- 
YerloBBingo der B^t Leyden-— 
met byvoeglling alle der Brieven die an dt 
van der Stadt geschraven slin.— Qhedxuckt 
let Delf., A. ». 1677. This contemporary 
and vfiy vara volume is much the heil 


gers, called jumpers, was possible. 
Sorties and fierce combats were, how- 
ever, of daily occurrence, and a hand- 
some bounty was offered to any man 
who brought into the city gates the 
head of a Spaniard. The reward was 
paid many times, but the population 
was becoming so excited, and so apt, 
that the authorities felt it dangerous 
to permit the continuance of these 
conflicts. Lest the city, little by 
little, should lose its few disciplined 
defenders, it was now proclaimed, by 
sound of church-bell, that in future no 
man should leave the gates. 

The Prince had his head-quarters at 
Delft and at Rotterdam. Between 
those two cities, an important fortress, 
called Polderwaort, secured him in the 
control of the alluvitd quadrangle, 
watered on two sides by the Ysseland 
the Meuse. On tlie 29th June, the 
Spaniards, feeling its value, had made 
an unsuccessful effort to cany this 
fort by storm. They had been beaten 
off, with the loss of several hundred 
men, the Prince remaining in posses- 
sion of the position, from winch alone 
he could hope to relieve Leyden.'* Ho 
still held in his hand the keys with 
which he could unlock the ocean gates, 
and let the waters in upon the land, 
and he had lung been convinced that 
nothing could save the city but to 
break the dykes. Leyden was not 
upon the sea, but he could send the 
sea to Leyden, although an army fit to 
encounter the besieging force under 
Valdez could not be levied. The 
battle of Mookerheyde had, for the 
present, quite settled the question of 
land relief, but it was possible to be- 
siege the besiegers with the waves of 
the ocean. The Spaniards occupied 
the coast from the Hague to Vhiar- 
dingen, but the dykes along the Meuse 
and Yssel were in possession of the 
Prinoo. He determined that these 
should be pierced, while, at the same 

authority for the dotails of the memorable 
siege which it describes. It was the main 
soui'co of tlio hlstoiiau Pieter Bor. Com- 
pai'e Moteren, v. 94. Hoofd, x, 864, 

* Jim Fruytiers. Bor, vii. 659. tfeteomn. 
v. Hoofd, lx. 366. 

4 Bor, Tii, 648. 
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time, the jg^eat sluicea at Rotterilam, 
Schiedam, and Delftshaven should be 
opened.' The damage to the fields, 
villages, and growing crops would be 
enormous, but he felt that no other 
course could rescue Leyden, and with 
it the whole of Holland, from destruc- 
tion. His clear expositions and impas- 
sioned eloquence at last overcame all 
resistance. By the middle of July, the 
estates fully consented to his plan, and 
its execution was immediately under- 
taken. “ Better a drowned land than 
a lost land," ^ ci ied the patriots, with 
enthusiasm, as they devoted their fer- 
tile fields to desolation. The enterprise 
for restoring their territory, for a sea- 
son, to the waves, from which it had 
been so patiently rescued, was con- 
ducted with as much regularity aa if 
it had been a profitable undertaking. 
A capital was foimally subscribed, for 
which a certain number of bonds were 
issued, payable at a long date.* In 
addition to tins preliminary fund, a 
monthly allowance of forty-five’^gtil- 
dens was voted by the estates, until 
the work should be completed, .and a 
large sum Nvas contributed by the 
ladies of tlie land, who freely fur- 
nished their plate, jewellery, and costly 
furniture to the furtherance of the 
scheme.* 

Meantime, Valdez, on the 30th July, 
issued most urgent and ample offers of 
pardon to the citizens if they would 
consent to open their gates and accept 
the King’s authority, but his overtures 
were received with silent contempt, 
notwithstanding that the population 
was already approaching the starvation 
point. Although not yet fully in- 
formed of the active measures taken 
by the Prince, yet they atill choae to 
rely upon hia» energy and their own 
fortitude, rather than upon the honied 
words which had formerly been heard 
at the gates of Harlem and of Naarden. 
On the 8d 0| August, the Prince, ac- 

1 Bor, viL 54S. Meteron, v. 04. Hoofe^ 
lx. 370. 

* ** Llever bedorvso daa verloran land,’* 
•opruytiers, 16 . Meteren, Hoofd, ubl tup. 
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corapanied by Paul Buys, chief of the 
commission appointed to execute the 
enterprise, went in person along the 
Yssel, as far as Kappelle, and superin- 
tended the rupture of the dykes in 
sixteen places. The gates at Schiedam 
and Rotterdam were opened, and the 
ocean began to pour over the land. 
Il'hile waiting for the waters to rise, 
provisions were rapidly collected, ac- 
cording to an edict of the Prince, in 
all the principal tow^ns of the neigbour- 
hood, and some two hundred vessels, of 
various sizes, had also been got ready 
at Rotterdam, Delfthaven, and other 
ports.® 

The citizens of Leyden were, how- 
ever, already becoming impatient, for 
their bread was gone, and ci its sub- 
stitute, noalt cake, they ha^ but slea- 
der proyfen. On the 12th of Augt^t, 
they received a letter froiii the Prince, 
encouraging them to resistance, and 
assuring them of a speedy relief, and 
on the 2l8t they addressed a despatch 
to him in reply, staling that they had 
now fulfilled their original promise, for 
they had held out two months with 
food, and another month without food.^ 
If not soon assisted, human strength 
could do no more; their malt cake 
would last but four days, and after 
that was gone, there was nothing left 
but starvation. Upon the same day 
however, they received a letter, Ro- 
tated by the Prince, who now lay in 
bed at Rotterdam with a violent fever, 
assuring them that the dykes were all 
pierced, and that the water was risintJ 
upon the “ Land-scheiding,” the great 
outer barrier which separated the city 
from the sea. He said nothing, how- 
ever, of hU own illness, which would 
have cast a deep shadow over the joy 
which now broke forth among the 
burghers.'’'^ ’ 

The letter WM read publicly, in the 
market-place; and to increase ^hfl 
cheerfulness, burgomaster Van der 

• " To woton, do ooroto twe 
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Werf, knowing the Benaibility of his 
countrymen to music, ordered the city 
musicians to perambulate the streets, 
playing lively melodies and martial 
airs. Salvos of cannon were likewise 
fired, and the starving city for a brief 
space put on the aspect of a holiday, 
much to the astonishment of the be- 
sieging forces, who were not yet aware 
of the Prince's elforts. They perceived 
very soon, however, as the water every- 
where about Leyden had risen to the 
depth of ten inches, that they stood in 
a perilous position. It was no trifling 
danger to be thus attacked by the 
waves of the ocean, which seemed 
about to obey with docility the com- 
mand of Wilham the Silent. Valdez 
became anxious and uncomfortable at 
the strange aspect of affairs,* for the 
besieging army was now in its turn be- 
leaguered, and by a stronger power 
than man’s. Ho consulted with the 
most experienced of his officers, with 
the country-people, with the most dis- 
tinguished among the Clippers, and 
derived encouragement from their 
views concerning the Prince’s plan. 
They pronounced it utterly futile and 
hopeless. The Clippers knew the 
country well, and ridiculed the despe- 
rate project in mimeasurcd terms,^ 
Even in the city itself, a dull dis- 
trust had succeeded to the first vivid 
gleam of hope, while the few royalists 
among the population boldly taunted 
their fellow-citizens to theu* faces with 
the absurd vision of relief which they 
had so fondly welcomed. ^‘Co up to 
the tower, ye Beggars,” was the fre- 
quent and taunting ciy, " go up to the 
tower, and tell us if ye can see the 
ocean coming over the dry land to 
your relief" ® — and day after day they 
did go up to the ancient tower of Hen- 
gist, with heavy heart and anxious 

and last a^ost de^^iring^'of relief 
by God or toaft. On the 27tli they 
addressed a despondir^ letter to the 
estates, complaining that the city had 
forgotteh id ita utmost- need, and 
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on the same day a prompt and warm- 
hearted reply was received, in which 
the citizens were assured that every 
human effort was to be made for their 
relief. " Rather,” said the estates, 
“will we see our whole land and all 
our possessions perish in the waves, 
than forsake thee, Leyden. We know 
full well, moreover, that with Leyden 
aU Holland must perish also,” They 
excused themselves for not having 
more frequently written, upon the 
ground that the whole management of 
the measures for their relief had been 
intrusted to the Prince, by whom alone 
all the details had been administered, 
and all the correspondence conducted,® 

,’llhe fever of the Prince had, mean- 
while, reached its height. He lay at 
Rotterdam, utterly prostrate in body, 
and with mind agitated nearly to deli- 
rium, by the perpetual and almost un- 
assisted schemes which he was con- 
structing. Relief, not only for Leyden, 
but for the whole country, now appa- 
rently sinking into the abyss, was the 
vision which he pursued as he tossed 
upon his restless couch. Never was 
illness more unseasonable. His attend- 
ants were in despair, for it was neces- 
sary that his mind should for a time 
be spared the agitation of business. 
The physicians who attended him 
agreed, as to his disorder, only in tliis, 
that it was the result of mental fatigue 
and melancholy, and could be cured 
only by removing all distressing and 
perplexing subjects from his thoughts ; 
but all the i:)hysicians in the world 
could not have succeeded in turning 
his attention for an instant .frt>m the 
groat cause of his country. Leyden 
lay, as it were, anxious and despairing 
at his feet, and it was impossible for 
him to close his ears to her cry,' 
Therefore, from his sick-bed ho oou- 
iiuued to dictate words of counsel and 
encouragement tb the city; to Admiral 
Boisot, commanding the fleet, minute 
directions and precautions.* Towards 
the end of August a vague report had 
foimd its way into his sick <^amber 

• 6m the letter in Bor^ vii. 663. 
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It was necessary to break through this 
two-fold series of defences. Between 
the Land-scheiding and Leyden were 
several dykes, which kept out the 
water; upon the level territory, thus 
encircled, were many villages, together 
with a chain of sixty-two forts, which 
completely occupied the land. All 
these villages and fortresses wore held 
by the veteran troops of the King; 
the besieging force being about four 
times as strong^ as that which was 
coming to the rescue. 

The Prince had given orders that 
the Land-scheiding, which was still 
one-and-a-half foot above water, should 
be taken possession of, at eveiy hazard. 
On the night of the lOtli and 11th of 
September this >vas accomplished, by 
surprise, and in a masterly manner. ** 
The few Spaniards who had been sta- 
tioned Upon the dyke were all des- 
patched or driven off, and the patriots 
fortified themselves upon it, without 
the loss of a man. As the day dawned 
the Spaniards saw the fatal error which 
they had committed in leaving this 
bulwark so feebly defended, and from 
two villages which stood close to the 
dyke, the troops now rushed in con- 
siderable foree to recover what they 
had lost. A hot action succeeded, but 
the patriots had too securely establislied 
themselves. They completely defeated 
the enemy, who retired, leaving hun- 
dreds of dead on the field, and the 
patriots in complete possession of tlio 
Land-scheiding. ** This first action was 
sanguinary and desperate. It gave an 
farnest of what these people, who came 
to relieve their brethren by sacrificing 
their property and their lives, were 
determined to effect. It gave a revolt- 
ing proof, too, of the intense hatred 
which nerved their anns. A Zealander, 
having struck down a Spaniard on the 
dyke, l^elt on his bleeding enemy, 
tore his heart from his bosom, fastened 
his teeth in it for an instant, and then 

> The army of Valdes numbered at least 
tan thousand.— Hoofd, ix. 887. 

* Jan Fruytiers.— Compare Bor, vli, 5d4. 
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threw it to a dog, with the exclamation, 
“ ’Tis too bitter/' * The Spanish heart 
w’^as, however, rescued, and kept for 
yeaiti, with the marks of the soldier’s 
teeth upon it,® a sad testimonial of the 
ferocity engendered by this war for 
national existence. 

The great dyke having been thus 
occupied, no time was lost in breaking 
it through in several ]>laees, a work 
which was accomplished under tho 
very eyes of the enemy. The fleet 
sailed through the gaps; hut, after 
their passage had been effected in good 
order, the Admiral found, to his sur- 
prise, that it was not the only rampart 
to he carried. The Prince had been 
informed, by those who claimed t(i 
know the countiy, that, w’hen once 
tho Land-scheiding had been pa.sscd, 
the water would flood the country as 
far as Leyden, but tho ** Green-way," 
another long dyke, three-quarters of a 
mile farther inwai'd, now rose at leasf 
a foot above tho waters, to oppose theil 
further progress. Fortunately, by a 
second and still more culpable care- 
lessness, this dyke had been left by 
the Spaniards in as unprotected a 
state as the first had been. Promptly 
and audaciously Admiral Boisot took 
possession of this bamer also, levelled 
it in many places, and brought hia 
flotilla, in triumph, over its ruins. 
Again, however, he W’as doomed to 
disappointment. A large mere, called 
the Fresh-water Lake, was known to 
extend itself directly in his patli about 
midway between the Land-scheiding 
and the city. To this piece of water, 
into which he expected to have in- 
stantly floated, hia only passage lay 
through one deep canal. The se.i 
which had thus far borne him on, now 
diffusing itself over a very wide sur- 
face, and under the influence of on 
adverse wind, had become too shallow 
for his ships. The canal alone was 
deep enough, but it led dirootly to- 

lofwaerdigtt luiden gesien en aifn doer na 
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warciU a bridge, strongly occupied by 
the enemy. Hostile troops, moreover, 
to tho amount of three thousand, 
occupied both sides of the canal.^ 
The bold Boisot, nevertheless, deter- 
mined to force bis passage, if possible. 
Selecting a few of his strongest ves- 
sela, his heaviest artillery, and his 
bravest sailors, he led the van himself, 
in a desperate attempt to make hia 
way to the mere. Ho opened a hot 
fire upon the bridge, then converted 
into a fortress, while his men engaged 
in hand-to-hand combat with a succes- 
sion of skirmishers from the troops 
along t!ie canal. After losing a few 
men, and ascertaining the impreg- 
nable position of the enemy, he was 
obliged to withdraw, defeated, and 
nJittost despairing.* 

A week had elapsed since the great 
dyke had been pierced, and the flotilla 
now lay motionless in shallow water, 
having accomplished less than two 
miles. The wind, too, was easterly, 
causing tho sea rather to sink than 
to rise. Everything wore a gloomy 
aspect, when, fortunately, on the 18th, 
the wind shifted to the north-west, 
and for three days blew a gale. The 
waters rose rapidly, and before tho 
second day w<xs closed the armada was 
afloat again, ^oine fugitives from 
Zoetermeer village, now arrived, and 
informed the Admiral that, by making 
a detour to the right, he could com- 
pletely circumvent the bridge and tlie 
mere. They guided him, accordingly, 
to ft comparatively low dyke, which 
led between the villages of 2k)etermeer 
and Benthuyzen. A strong force of 
Spaniards was stationed in each place, 
but, siezed with a panic, instead of 
sallying to defend the barrier, they fled 
inwardly towards Leyden, and halted 
at the village of North Aa.* It was 
natural that they should be amazed. 
Notliing is more appalling to the 
imagination than the rising ocean tide, 
when man feels himself within its 
power; sod here were the waters, 
hourly deepening and closing around 
them* devouring the earth beneath 


their feet, while on the waves rode a 
flotilla, manned by a determined race, 
whose courage and ferocity were 
known throughout the world. The 
Spanish soldiers, brave as they were 
on land, were not sahors, and in the 
naval contests which had taken place 
between them and the Hollanders, had 
been almost invariably defeated. It 
was not surprising, in these amphibious 
skirmishes, where discipline was of 
little avail, and habitual audacity 
faltered at the vague dangers which en- 
compassed them, that the foreign troops 
should lose their presence of mind. 

Three barriers, one within the otjmr, 
had now been passed, and the flotilla, 
advancing with the advancing waves, 
and driving the enemy steadily before 
it, was drawing nearer to the belea* 
guered city. As one circle after another 
was passed, the besieging army fow 
itself compressed within a constantly 
j contracting field. The " Ark of Delfv' 
an enormous vessel, with shot-proof 
bulwarks, and moved by paddle-wheels^ 
turned by a crank, now arrived at Zoe- 
termeer, and was soon followed by tho 
whole fleet. After a brief delay, suf- 
ficient to allow the few remaining 
villagers to escape, both Zoetenne<;r 
and Benthuyzen, with the fortifica- 
tions, were set on fire, and abandoned 
to their fate. The blaze lighted up 
the desolate and watery waste around, 
and was seen at Leyden, where it was 
hailed as the beacon of hope. With- 
out further impediment, the armada 
proceeded to North As; the enemy 
retreating from this position also, and 
flying to Zoeterwoude, a strongly forti- 
fied village but a mile and three quar- 
ters from the city walls. It was now 
swarming with troops, for the bulk of 
the besieging army had gradually been 
driven into a narrow circle of forts, 
within the immediate neighbourhoo d 
of Leyden. Besides Zoeterwoifilo, the 
two posts where they were principally 
established were Lammen and Leydi i - 
dorp, each within three hundred roil-i 
of the town. At Leyderdorp wne 
the head-quarts of Valdez; Colonel 
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Borgia commatuled in the very strong 
fortress of Lammen.^ 

The fleet was, however, delayed at 
North Aa by another barrier, cahod 
the “ Kirk- way.” The waters, too, 
spreading once more over a wider 
space, and diminishing under an east 
wind, which had again arisen, no longer 
permitted their progress, so that very 
soon the whole armada was stranded 
anew. The waters fell to the depth 
of nine inches, while the vessels re- 
quired eighteen and twenty. Day 
after day the fleet lay motionless upon 
the shallow sea. Orange, rising from 
his sick bed as soon as he could stand, 
^ow came on board the fleet. His 
presence diffused universal joy; his 
W'orda inspired his desponding army 
with fresh hope. He rebuked the im- 
patient spirits who, weary of their 
compulsory idleness, had shewn symp- 
toms of ill-timed ferocity; and those 
eight hundred mad Zealanders, so 
frantic in their hatred to the foreign- 
ers who had so long profaned their 
land, were as docile aa children to the 
Prince. He reconnoitred the whole 
ground, and issued orders for the im- 
mediate destruction of the Kirk-way, 
the last impoiiAnt barrier which sepa- 
rated the fleet from Leyden. Then, 
after a long conference with Admiral 
Boisot, he returned to Delft.* 
Meantime, the besieged city was at 
its last gasp. The burghers had been 
in a state of uncertainty^ for many 
days; being aware that the fleet had 
set forth for their relief, but knowing 
full well the thousand obstacles which 
it had to surmount. They had guessed 
its progress by the illumination from 
the blazing villages; the^ had heard 
its sa<IvoB of artillery on its arrived at 
North Aa; but since then, all had 
been dark and mournful again, hope 
and fear, in sickening alternation, dis- 
tracting ev^ breast. They knew that 
the wind was unfavourable, and, at the 
dawn of each day, every eye was 
turned wistfully to the vanes of the 
steeples. So long as the easterly 
breeze ^vailed, they felt, aa tiiey 
anxiously stood on towers and houae- 

I Bor, Hoofd, ubl sup. ttendoaiL , 

A ueofdi ix.: m> 


tops, that they must look in vain for 
the welcome ocean. Yet, while thus 
patiently waiting, they were literally 
starving; for even the misery endured 
at Harlem had not reached that depth 
and intensity of agony to which Ley- 
den was uow reduced. Bread, malt- 
cake, horse-flesh, had entirely disap > 
peared; dogs, cats, rats, and othei 
vermin, were esteemed luxuries. A 
small number of cows, kept as long aa 
possible, for their milk, still remained; 
but a few were killed from day to day, 
and distributed in minute proportions, 
hardly sufiicieiit to suppoi-t life among 
the famishing population. Starving 
wretches swarmed daily around the 
shambles where these cattle were 
slaughtered, contending for any mor- 
sel wdiich might fall, and lapping 
eagerly the blood as it ran along tho 
pavement; while the hides, chop])ed 
and boiled, were greedily devoured. 
Women and children, all day long, 
were seen searching gutters and dung- 
hills for morsels of food, wdiich they 
disputed fiei’cely with the famishing 
dogs. The green leaves were stripped 
from the trees, every living herb was 
converted into human food, but these 
expedients could not avert starvation. 
The daily mortality was frightful— 
infants starved to death on the mater- 
nal breasts, which famine had parched 
and withered; mothers dropped dead 
in the streets, with their dead children 
in their arms. In many a house the 
watchmen, in their rounds, found a 
whole family of corpses, father, mother, 
and children, side by side; for a dis- 
order called the plague, naturally en- 
gendered of hardship and famine, now 
came, as if in kindness, to abridge the 
agony of the people. The pestileuco 
stalked at noonday through the city, 
and the doomed inhabitants fell like 
grass beneath its scythe. From six 
thousand to eight thousand human 
beings sank before this scoui^e alone, 
yet the people resolutely held out — 
women and men mutually encouraging 
each other to resiai the entrance of 
their foreign foe— an evil more horrible 
than pest or famine.* 

• Jon Fruytlers. Bor, vii, 557. Hoofli, 
lx. 881. Heteran, v. Oi Hendoia's esti- 
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The missives from Valdez, who saw only alternative. Your menaces move 
more vividly than the besieged conld me not; my life is at yOnr disposal; 
do, the uncertainty of his own position, here is my sword, plunge it into my 
now poured daily into the city, tlie breast, and divide my flesh among you. 
enemy becoming more prodigal of his Take my body to appease your hunger, 
vows, as ho felt that the ocean might but expect no surrender so long as I 
yet save the victims from his grasp, remain alive."^“ 

The inhabitants, in their ignorance, The words of the stout burgomaster 
had gradually abandoned their hopes inspired a new coiirage in the hearts of 
of relief, but they spurned the sum- those who heard him, and a shout of 
mons to surrender. Leyden was siib- applause and defiance arose from the 
lime in its despair. A few murmurs famishing but enthusiastic crowd, 
were, however, occasionally heard at They left the place, after exchanging 
the steadfastness of the magistrates, new vows of fidelity with their magis- 
and a dead body was placed at the trate, and again ascended tower 
door of the burgomaster, as a silent battlement to watch for the coding 
witness against his inflexibility.^ A fleet. From the ramparta they hurlM 
jiarty of the more faint-hearted even renewed defiance at the enemj^. *^'Ye 
a&sailed the heroic Adrian Van der call us rat-eaiti^ and dog-eatem,'*^ they 
Werf with threats and reproaches as cried, “ and it is true. So long, then, 
he passed through the streets. A crowd as ye hear dog bark or cat mew within 
had gathered around him, as he reached the walls, ye may know that “the c '%y 
a triang^dar place in the centre of the holds out And when all has perishea 
town, into which many of the principal but ourselves, be sure that we will 
streets emptied themselves, and upon each devour our left arms, retaining 
one side of which stood the church of our right to defend our women, our 
Saint Pancras, uith its high brick liberty, and our religion against the 
tower surmounted by two pointed tur- f reign tyrant. Should God, in His 
rets, and with two ancient lime-trees nmth, doom us to destruction, and 
at its entrance. There stood the burgo- deny us all relief, even then will we 
master, a tall, haggard, imposing figm-e, maintain ourselves for ever against 
with dark visage, and a tranquil but your entrance. When the last hour 
commanding eye. He waved his broad- nas come, with our own hands we will 
leaved felt hat for silence, and then set fire to the city, and perish, men, 
exclaimed, in language which has women, and children together in thu 
been almost literally preserved, ** What flames, rather than suffer our hornet to 
would ye, my friends? Why do ye be polluted, and our liberties to be 
murmur that we do not*- break our crushed.^’ ^ Such words of defiance, 
vows and surrender the city to the thundered daily from the battlements, 
Spaniards? a fate more horrible than sufficiently informed Valdez at to his 
the agony which she novr endures, I chance of conquering the city, either 
tell you 1 have made an oath to hold by force or fraud, but at the some time 
the city, and may God give me strength he felt comparatively relieved by the 
to keep ni> oath I I can die but once; inactivity of Boisot's fleet, which still 
whether by your hands, the enemy’s, lay stranded at North Aa. As well," 
or by the hand of God. My own fate shouted the Spaniards, derisively, to 
is indifferent to me, not so that of the the citizens, as well can the Prince of 
city intrusted to my care. I know Orange pluck the stars from the sky as 
that we shall starve if not soon re- bring the ocean to the walls o£ Leyden 
lieved ; but starvation is preferable to for your relief."* 
the dishonoured ^death which is the On the 28th of September, a dove 

scMde of the entiM popnlatlon, M numbering s Jan Fruytiers. Hoofd, ix. S7F. Ne* 
only fourteen thousand before the siege teren, v. M. 

(xff SSS), Is evidently erroneous. It was * l^d., Itetoren, v. P4. XIoofd, ix 
probably nearer ftfly thonsaniL 879 , 880 . . , 
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flew into the city, bringing a letter 
from Admir^ Boisot.^ In this de- 
spatch, the position of the fleet at 
North Aa was described in encourag- 
ing terms, and the inhabitants were 
assured that, in a very few days at 
furthest, the long-expected relief would 
enter their gates. The letter was read 
publicly upon the market-place, and the 
bells were rung for joy. Nevertheless, 
on the morrow, the vanes pointed to 
tne east, the waters, so far from rising, 
continued to sink, and Admiral Boisot 
was almost in despair. He wrote to 
the Prince, that if the spring-tide, now 
to be expected, should not, togetlier 
with a strong and favourable wind, 
come immediately to their relief, it 
would be in vain to attempt anything 
further, and that the expedition would 
of neces.sity be abandoned. The tem- 
pest came to their relief. A violent, 
equinoctial gale, on the night of the 
1st and 2d of October, came storming 
from the north-west, shifting after a 
few houra full eight points, and then 
blowing still more violently from the 
south-w’est. The waters of the North 
tSea were piled in vast masses upon the 
southern coast of Holland, and then 
dashed funously landward, the ocean 
rising over the earth, and sweeping 
with unrestrained power across the 
ruined dykes. ^ 

In the course of twenty-four hours, 
the fleet at North Aa, instead of nine 
inches, had more than two feet of 
water. No time was lost. The Kirk- 
way, which had been brok,en through, 
according to the Prince’s instructions, 
was now completely overflowed, and 
the fleet sailed at midnight, in the 
midst of the storm and darkness. A 
few sentinel vessels of the enemy chal- 
lenged them as they steadily rowed to- 
wards Zoetemoude. The answer was 
a flash from Boisot’s cannon, lighting 
np the black waste of waters. There 
was a fierce naval midnight battle — a 

om I^yden to ontsetten ala het henluiden 
mogolijk «a8 ta Btorren matter hand ta 
rail^ en fnjpen.”— Bor, vii. 657. 

» Bor, vii. 667.— See alio the text of the 
letter trazuunitted on the same day and in 
the aome manner, from the Admiral to the 
Commandant Nordtwyck, in Groen v. Prtna- 
The lone qf the letter is spirited, 


strange spectacle among the branches 
of those quiet orchards, and with the 
chimney-stacks of half -submerged farm 
houses rising around the contending 
ve.ssels.^ The neighbouring village of 
Zoetei-woude shook with the discharges 
of the Zealanders’ cannon, and the 
Spaniards as.semblcd in that fortresi* 
knew that the rebel Admiral was at 
last afloat, and on his course. Tlio 
enemy’s vessels were soon sunk, their 
crews hurled into the wave.s. On 
went the fleet, sweeping over the 
broad waters which lay between Zoe- 
terwoude and Zwieten. As they ap- 
proached some shallows, which led 
into the great mere, the Zealanders 
dashed into the sea, and with sheer 
strength shouldered every ves.sel 
through. Two obstacles lay still in 
their path — the forts of ZOeterwonde 
and Lammen, distant from the city 
five hundred and two hundred and 
fifty yards respectively. Strong re- 
doubts, both well supplied with troops 
and artillery, they were likely to give 
a rough reception to the light flotilla; 
but the panic, which had hitherto 
driven their foes before the advancing 
patriots, had reached Zoeterwoude. 
Hardly was the fleet in sight, when 
the Spaniards, in the early mcming, 
poured out from the fortress, and fiecl 
precipitately to the left, along a road 
which led in a westerly direction to- 
wards the Hague. Their narrow path 
was rapidly vanishing in the waves, 
and himdreds sank beneath the con- 
stantly deepening ami treacherous 
flood. The wild Zealanders, too, 
sprang from their vessels upon the 
crumbling dyke, and drove their re- 
treating foes into the sea. They 
hurled their harpoons at them, with 
an accuracy acquired in many a polar 
chase j they plunged into the waves in 
the keen pursuit, attacking them with 
boat-hook and dagger. The numbers 
who thus fell beneath these corsairs, 

cheerful, and almost jocular. The writer 
olaims the hospitality of 4he Commandant, 
assuring him that he shall soon arrive in 
Leyden, to be a guest in his house.— .\r- 
ebives de la MaisOn d'Orange, v. 67, 68. 

a Bor. vii. 657. 

* Ibid. Koofd. lx. 8SS. v, 9A 

Mendoza, xii. 26;|« 
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vlio neither gave nor took quarter, 
were never counted,, but probably not 
less than a thousand perished. The 
rest effected their escape to the 
Hague.^ 

The first fortress was thus seized, 
dismantled, set on fire, and passed, 
and a few strokes of the oars brought 
the whole fleet close to Lammen. 
This last obstacle rose formidable and 
frowning directly across their path, 
^warming as it was with soldiers, and 
bristling with artillery, it seemed to 
defy the armada either to carry it by 
storm or to pass under its guns into 
the city.*-* It appeared that the enter- 
prise was, after all, to fopnder within 
sight of the long expecting and ex- 
pected haven. Boisot anchored his 
fleet within a respectful distance, and 
spent what remained of the day in 
carefully reconnoitring the fort, which 
seemed only too strong. In conjunc- 
tion withLeyderdorp, the head-quarters 
of Valdez, a mile and ^ half distant 
on the right, and within a mile of the 
city, it seemed so insuperable an im- 
pediment that Boisot wrote in des- 
pondent tone to the Prince of Orange. 
He announced his intention of carrying 
the fort, if it were possible, on the 
following morning, but if obliged to 
retreat, he observed, with something 
like despair, that there would be no- 
thing for it but to wait for another 
gale of wind. If the waters should 
rise sufficiently to enable them to 
make a wide detour, it might bo pos- 
sible — if, in the meantime, Leyden did 
not starve or surrender — to enter iti 
gates from the opposite side.® 
Meantime, the citizens had grown 
wild with expectation. A dove had 
been despatched by Boisot, informing 
them of his precise position, and a 
number of citizens accompanied the 
burgomaster, at nightfall, toward the 
tower of Hengist — “Yonder,’^ cried 
the magistrate, stretching out his hand 
towards Lammen, “yonder, behind 
that fort, ore bread and meat, and 
brethr^ in thousands. Siiall all this 

» Jan Fruytiers. Bor, vik SW. HoofSi, i», 
9S3. Uenaoza, xil. 264. 

;VJi m* he. SH. Heteren, 
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be destroyed by the Spanish guns, or 
shall we rush to the rescue of our 
friends?” “We will tear the fortress 
to fragments with our teeth and nails,” 
was the reply, “before the relief, so 
long expected, shall bo wrested from 
us.”^ It was resolved that a sortie, 
ill conjunction with the operations of 
Boisot, should be made against Lam- 
men with the earliest dawn. Night 
descended upon the scene, a pitch-diu k 
night, full of anxiety to the Spaniards, 
to the armada, to Leyden. Strange 
sights and sounds occurred at different 
moments to bewilder the anxious sen- 
tinels. A long procession of lights 
issuijpg from the fort was seen to flib 
across the black faco of the waters, in 
the dead of night, and the whole of 
the city wall, between the Cow-gato 
and the Tower of Burgundy, feU .^jvith 
a loud crash. The horror-struck citi- 
zens thought that the Spaniards were 
upon them at hwjt; the Spaniards 
imagined the noise to indicate a des- 
perate sortie of the citizens.* Every- 
thing was vague and mysterious. 

Day dawned, at length, after tho 
feverish night, and the Admiral pre- 
pared for the assault. Within tho 
fortress reigned a death-like stillnet<a, 
which inspired a sickening suspicion. 
Had the city, indeed, been carried in 
the night; had the massacre already 
commenced; had all this labour and 
audacity been expended in vain? 
Suddenly a man was descried, wadin;; 
breast-high through the water from 
Lammen towards tho floct, whilo at 
tho same time, one solitary boy v/as 
seen to wave his cap from tho aununit 
of the fort. After a moment of doubt, 
the happy mystery was solved. Tlw 
Spaniard bad fled, paniostruck, during > 
the darkness. Thpir position would 
still have enabled them, with firm- 
ness, to frustrate the enterprise of the 
patriots, but the hand of God, which 
had sent the ocean and tho tempest to 
the deliverance of Leyden, h^ sUiick 
her enemies with terror likewise. The 
lights which hod been seen movi^^j? 

•ibid. lbkb,lx.880. 

* Bor. vU. 

• .TanFinyWsni. Bpr.vHWJi Moieren, 
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during the night were the lanterns of 
the retreating Spaniards, and the boy 
who was now waving his triumphant 
signal from the battlements had alone 
witnessed the spectacle. So confident 
was he- in the conclusion to which it 
led him, that he had volunteered at 
daybreak to go thither all alone. The 
magistrates, fearing a trap, hesitated 
for a moment to believe the truth, 
which soon, however, became quite 
evident.^ Valdez, flying himself from 
Leyderdorp, had ordered Colonel Bqrgia 
to retire with all his troops from Lam- 
men. Thus, the Spaniards had re- 
treated at the very moment that an 
extraordinary accident had laid bare a 
whole side of the city for their entrance. 
The noise of the wall, as it fell, only 
inspired them with fresh alarm; for 
they believed that the citizens had 
sallied forth in the darkness to aid the 
advancing flood in the work of destruc- 
tion. All obstacles bei ng no w removed, 
the fleet of Boisot swept by Lammen,and 
entered the city on the moraing of the 
3d of October. Leyden was relieved.^ 
The quays were lined with the 
famishing population, as the fleet 
rowed through the canals, every human 
being who could stand coming forth 
to greet the preservers of the city. 
Bread was thrown from every vessel 
among the crowd. The poor creatures 
who for two months had tasted no 
wholesome human food, and who had 
literally been living within the jaws 
of death, snatched eagerly the blessed 
gift, at last too liberally bestowed. 
Many choked themselves to death, in 
the greediness with which they de- 
voured their bread ; others became ill 
with the efiects of plenty thus sud- 
denly succeeding starvation; — but 
these were isolated cases, a repetition 
of which was prevented. The Admiral, 
stepping'ashore, was welcomed by the 
magistracy, and a solemn procession 
was imm^iately formed. Magistrates 
and oitisens, wild Zealanders, emaciated 
burgher ^ards, sailors, soldiers, wo- 
men, children,— nearly every living 

1 FruytieTS. Bor, vli, 559. Hoofd, 
lx. 885. 

* Ibtd. Ibid., vli. 500. Hoofd, Meters, 
ubi sup. 


person within the walls, all repaired 
without delay to the great church, 
stout Admiral Boisot leai^ng the way. 
The starving and heroic city, which 
had been so Arm in its resistance an 
earthly king, now bent itself in humble 
gratitude before the King of kings. 
After prayers, the whole va.st congre- 
gation joined in the thanksgiving hymn. 
Thousands of voices raised the song, 
but few W'ere able to carry it to its 
conclusion, for the universal emotion, 
deepened by the music, became too full 
for utterance. The hymn was abruptly 
suspended, while the multitude wept 
like children. This scene of honest 
pathos terminated, the necessary mea- 
sures for distributing the food and for 
relieving the sick were taken by the 
magistracy. A note despatched to the 
Prince of Orange was received by him 
at two o'clock, as he sat in church at 
Delft. It was of a somewhat diflerent 
purport from that of the letter which 
he had received early in tlie same day 
from Boisot — the letter in which the 
admiral had informed him that the 
success of the ^ enterprise depended, 
after all, upon the desperate assault 
upon a nearly impregnable fort, The 
joy of the Prince may be easily ima- 
gined, and so soon as the sermon was 
concluded, he handed the letter just 
received to the minister, to be read to 
the congregation. Thus, all partici- 
pated in his joy, and united with him 
ill thanksgiving.^ 

The next day, notwithstanding the 
urgent entreaties of his friends, who 
were anxious lest his life should be en- 
dangered by breathing, in his scarcely 
convalescent state, the air of the city 
where so many thousands had been 
dying of the pestilence, the Prince 
repaired to Leyden. He, at least, h^ 
never doubted his owm or his country's 
fortitude. They could, therefore, most 
sincerely congratulate each other, now 
that the victory hacl been achiWei 
“ If we are doomed to perish," he had 
said a little before the commencement 
of the siege,* ** in the name of God, be 

» Jan Fruytiew. Hoofd, lx. 886. Bor. viL 
660. Metewu, V, 06. 

« Letter to Oount John, 7th May 1574. 
Arohivesj etc., It. 886-398. 
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it * 0 ! At any rate, we shall have the 
honour to have dond what no nation 
ever did before us, that of having 
defended and maintained ourselves, 
unaided, in so small a country, against 
the tremendous efforts of such power- 
ful enemies. So long as the poor 
inhabitants here, though deserted by- 
all the world, hold firm, it will still 
cost the Spaniards the half of Spain, 
in money and in men, before they can 
make an end of us.” 

The termination of the terrible siege 
of Leyden was a convincing proof to 
the Sjianiards that they had not yet 
made an end ot the Hollanders. It 
furnished, also, a sufficient presump- 
tion tliat, until they had made an end 
of them, even unto the last HollandeTj 
there would never be an end of the 
struggle in which they were engaged. 
Jt was a slender consolation to the 
Governor-General, that his troops had 
been vanquished, not by the enemy, 
but by the ocean. An enemy whom 
the ocean obeyed with such docility 
might well bo deemed invincible by 
man. In the head-quarters of Valdez, 
at Leyderdor]\ many plans of Leyden 
and tlie neighbourhood were found 
lying in confusion about the room. 
Upon the table was a hurried farewell 
of that General to the scenes of his 
discomfiture, written in a Latin worthy 
of Jnan Vargas: "Vale civitas, valete 
castclli parvi, qui relicti eatis propter 
aquam et non per vira iniraicorumi” 

1 Uor, vii, .^60. Metcron, v. 95. Hoofd, 
Ix. 88;i. Mendoza, xii. 265. —The best autho- 
rity, after Fruytiers, for the history of this 
memorable siej^'e, is Bor, who was living at 
Utrecht at tho time. Ho afterwards, in 
writing lus Chronicle, used the account 
drawn up by Jan Fniytiers from informa- 
tion and documents furnished by the xnagis- 
tratca and many persona present at the 
siege. Bor had also enJo 3 'ca frequent com- 
munications with the Seigneur do Nordt- 
wyclc, Commandant of the city during the 
siege ; with Dirk de Moutfort, at whose house 
the Prince of Orange lodged on the 4th of 
October, and with other individuals. He 
had read in the original every letter which 
oe quotes in bis history. Be oitos, also, 
with amusing gravity, a variety of acrostics, 
•nsgrams, and other poetical omisions, won- 
derful ep^meiis all, of the uncouth, gam- 
uols by which the poets of that day and 
country were lt» the habit of exhibiting 
their enthusiasm. Among fdher proddo- 
tiuis «if the musoei -^^.edby the triumphant 
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In his precipitate retreat bef»)re the 
advancing rebels, the Commander had 
but just found time for this elegant 
effusion, and for his parting instruc- 
tions to Colonel Borgia, that the fortress 
of Lammen was to be forthwith aban- 
doned. These having been reduced 
to writing, Valdez had fled so speetiily 
as to give rise to much censure and 
more scandal. Ho was even accused 
of having been bribed by the Hol- 
landers to desert His post, a tale which 
many repeated, and a few believed. 
0h tlie 4th of October, the day follow- 
that on which tho relief of the city 
effected, the wind sliifted to tho 
fforth-east, and again bleijr a tempest. 
It was as if the watejE^! having now 
done their work, hia been rolled 
back to the ocean t>y an Omnipotent 
hand ; for in the course of a few JFay.s 
the land was bare again, and the 
work of reconstructing the dykes 
commenced.^ 

After a brief interval of repose, 
Leyden had regained its former po- 
sition. The Prince, with advice of 
the estates, had granted the city, ns 
a reward for its sufferings, a ten days’ 
annual fair, without tolls or taxes;*' 
and, as a further manifestation of the 
gratitude entertained by the people "f 
Holland and Zealand for the heroism 
of the citizens, it was resolved that 
an academy or university should be 
forthwith established within their 
walls .* The University of Leyd en, 

termination to the siogo, he alludes witli 
omoiinii to poem which he hoped v\'a.4 
soon to BOO tho light, Tlds was an Odo <hi 
the Siege of Leyden, “In six hundred 
eleven stnjuBas, of eight lines eacli"— -which 

the suffering reader was at liberty “ to sin^f 
or to read,** as best suited him. To sing ei x 
hundred and eleven stanzas, eight liiniH . 
each, of a Dutch poem, one would thinft 
almost 08 formidable a doom as to endure 
tho horrors of the siege which it celebrated, 
—Bor, vli. 661. Dou Bernardino ds Men- 
doza is the chief Bpanlab authority. 
pare Dentivoglio, lib. viii. 161-166; and Cab- 
rera, Hitt Don Fiiipo Bcffundo, Ub. x. cap. 
xvil. xix. jcxi. Tho last historian tecs no- 
tiling worthy of admiration or rempect iu pio 
conduct of the Hollanders; audf be 
censed with Qeronimo Franohl for having 
wasted nearly the whole of one book on ag 
account of the momorable 
* Bor, vit ML 

■ viu. m Meteren, v. ^ 
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fifterwards 8o illiistrious, was thus 
founded in the very darkest period 
of the country’s struggle. 

The university was endowed with a 
handsome revenue, principally derived 
from tlio ancient abbey of Eginont/ 
and was provided with a number of 
pn^fessors, selected for their genius, 
learning, and piety, among all tlie most 
distingidshed scholars of the Nether- 
lands*. The document by which the 
institution was founded was certainly 
a masterpiece of ponderous irony, for, 
as the fiction of the King’s sovereignty 
was still maintained, Philip was gravely 
made to establish the univer.sity, as a 
reward to Leyden for rebellion to him- 
self. “ Considering,” said this wonder- 
ful cliai'ter,’* " that during these present 
wearisome wars within our provinces 
of Holland and Zealand, all good in- 
struction of youth in the sciences 
and liberal arts is likely to come 

into entire oblivion Consider- 

ing the difference of religion — consider- 
ing that wo are inclined to gratify 
onr city of Leyden, uHh its burghers, 
on account of the heavy burthens sus- 
tained by them during this war with 
such faithfulness — we have resolved, 
after ripely deliberating with our dear 
cousin, William, Prince of Orange, 
Etadholder, to erect a free public 
school and university,” etc., etc., etc. 
So ran the document establishing this 
famous academy, all needful regula- 
tions for the government and police 
of the institution being entrusted by 
Philip to his “above-mentioned dear 
cousin of Orange.” 

The university having been found- 
ed, endowed, and supplied with its 
teachers, it was solemnly consecrated 
in the following winter, and it is 
Spgreeable to contemplate this scene 
of harmless pedantry, interposed, as 
it was, bijBtween the acts of the longest 
and dreariest tragedy of modem time. 
On the 5th of February 1675, the 
city of Leyden, so ..lately the victim 
of famine and pestilence, had crowned 
itself with flowers. At seven in the 
morning, after a Solemn religious cele* 
bration in the Church of St Peter,* 


a grand procession was formed. It 
was preceded by a military escort, 
consisting of the burgher militia and 
the five companies of infantry station- 
ed in the city. Then came, drawn 
by four horses, a splendid triumphal 
chariot, on wliich sat a female figur^ 
arrayed in snow-white garments. This 
was the Holy Gospel. She was attend- 
ed by the Four Evangelists, who walked 
on foot at each side of her chariot. 
Next followed Justice, with sword 
and scales, mounted, blindfold, upon 
a unicorn ; while those learned doctors, 
Julian, Papinian, Ulpian, and Tribev 
nian, rode on either side, attended by 
two liickeys and four men-at-arms. 
After these came Medicine, on horse- 
back, holding in one hand a treatisb 
on the healing art, in the other a gar- 
land of drugs. The curative goddess 
rode between the four eminent physi- 
cians, Hippocrates, Galen, Dioscorides, 
and Theophrafi'tus, and was attended 
by two footmen and four pike-bearers. 
Last of the allegorical personages came 
Minerva, prancing in complete steel, 
with lance in rest, and bearing her 
Medusa shield. Aristotle and Plato, 
Cicero and Virgil, all on horseback, 
with attendants in antique armour at 
their back, surrounded the daughter 
of Jupiter, while the city band, dis- 
coursing eloquent music from hautboy 
and viol, came upon tlie heels of the 
allegory. Then followed the macc- 
bearers and other officials, escorting 
the orator of the day, the newly uj)- 
pointed professors and doctors, .the 
magistrates and dignitaries, and the 
body of the citizens generally com 
pleting the procession. 

Marshalled in this order, through 
triumphal arches, and over a pavement 
strewed with flowers, the procession 
moved slowly up and down the different 
streets, and along the quiet canals of 
the city. As it reached the Nuns’ 
Bridge, a barge of triumph, gorgeously 
decorated, came floating slowly down 
the sluggish Rhine. Upon its deck, 
under a canopy enwreathed with 
laurels and oranges, and adorned with 
tapestiy, sat Apollo, attended by 


» Bor, vifi, 609. , 
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Kine Huses, all in classical costume; 
at the helm stood Neptune with his 
trident. The Muses executed some 
beautiful concerted pieces; Apollo 
twanged hia lute. Having reached the 
landing-place, this deputation from 
Paraassus stepped on shore, and stood 
awaiting the arrival of the procession. 
Each professor, as he advanced, was 
gravely embraced and kissed by Apollo 
and all the Nine Muses in tiini, who 
greeted their airival besides with 
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the recitation of an elegant Latin 
poem. This classical ceremony ter- 
minated, the whole procession marched 
together to the cloister of Saint Bar- 
bara, the place prepared for the new 
university, where they listened to an 
eloquent oration by the Rev. Caspar 
Kolha.s, after which they partook of a 
magnificent banquet. With this me- 
morable feast, in the place where fa- 
mine had BO lately reigned, the cere- 
monies were concluded.^ 


CHAPT^ III, 

liaiter days of the Blood Council— Inforfl^ and insincere noffotiatjii^'^'Or poaco— Clinrne- 
teristics of ll.c Tic and of tiller dif.loni.Uic cr'iTf S|"indi 3 iVce — T)r Jlinins— Kii. r-.l 
conferences l)eiwceu l»r l.eoiunus and Or.iiv,o— MUMdi'isiiiuss ^the riinoo — CJiaiiffts in 
the internal povenunoiit oftlio nortliern iiri»vii.f.4-ijciiorof.jtvan l nicrcMini? nower of 
tlio nniuicipaliti«.;« — liiMf.icnt j'-al^ny fn rc^iaid n-. »v-biiKoJ— llis ollor i f reaigiiu- 

lion tffuaed bv llio Ji-t itos— llis ert-vation to alrnosi niilinntBd jiower— Ronowed r ^dia 
tion of M ixmidi ui— Vi-wi nn.i j>o«iitioiia of tlie partiea-sHIWv'ieo of Orange— -Oponing of 
negotiations at Breda — Proi^ositiuns and countcr-propo^lons — Adroitness of tlie nleiii- 

E otentiaries on both sides — Insincere diplomacy and uhsatisfactoiy results — ^Union of 
lolland and Zealand under the Prince of Or.uige-i<^t defining his powers— Chorlotlo 
de Bourbon — Character, fortunes, and fate of AimaorMXouy — Marriage of Orange with 
Madoinoisclle do IJourbou— Itkdignation thereby excited— Horrible tortvires inflict^ upon 
Papists by Sonoy in North Holland— Oudewater and SchooiU' von taken by Hiorges — Tlio 
Isles of Zealand — A siibinarine cxr>cdition i>rojccted — Details of the adveidure — Its cntiit! 
succcfis — Death of Chiappin Vitelli — Doliueiations in Holland and Zealand concerning; 
the renunciation of Pliilip’«? authority — Declaration at Delft— Doubts as to which of tlio 
Giiat P-oMra ilio FoveTi.i,.iity shOuM lie ollcrcd — .V-cret uiteru.iti-inal rcl.iti'iiis— 
to Kngl ind — L'lis iti-lai.iMry iug..ii.iii .n8 with Eli7..il.clh— P-'Sitiou of the OnuiJ r.mv 
maiid'.r— <‘i Zii.rick/iu-Q(.ikrosiiy of Count Jutm — Desperato project of ihe Princa 
— Dcalii and cli iiactcr of l{i.quoS(.us. 


The Council of Troubles, or, as it 
will be for ever denominated in history, 
the Council of Blood, still existed, ah 
though the Grand Commander, upon 
his arrival in the Netherlands, had ad- 
vised his sovereign to consent to the 
immediate abolition of so odious an 
institution.* Philip, accepting the ad- 
vice of his governor and his cabinet, 
had accordingly authorised him, by a 
letter of the 10th of March 1674, to 
take tli^t step if he continued to be- 
lieve it advisable.^ 

Rsquesens had made use of this per- 
mission to extort money from the 
obedient portion of the provinces. An 
assembly of deputies was held at Brus- 
sels on the 7w of June, 1674, and 
there was a tedious interchange of pro- 

- 1 Bor, viU. 604, 606. 

s Lettve d« BsqueMos a FhUlppt II., me, 
SO, 1679, spud Q««bard, Kotics, stc., i 


I tocols, reports, and remonstrances.^ 
! The estates, not satisfied with the ex- 
tinction of a tribunal which hud at hwt 
worn itself out by its own violence, 
and had become inactive through lack 
of victims, insisted on greater conces- 
sions. They demanded the departure 
of the Spanish troops, the establiali* 
ment of a council of Netherlanders in 
Spain for Netherland afiairs, ths 
storation to offices, in the provinces, 
natives and natives only;* fw,.the60 
drawers of documents thought it 
sible, at that epoch, to recover by ih u* 
witry what their brethem of Holland 
and Zealand were mmntaining with the 
•word. It was not Hie moment for 
historical disquisition, citation from 
Solomon, nor Upping of logic; yot 

• Qachaid, Kotioa etc., 24, 96 
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with Buoh lucubrations were reams of 
paper filled, and days and weeks occu- 
pied.^ The result was what might 
have been expected. The Grand Com- 
mander obtained but little money ; the 
estates obtained none of their de- 
mands; and the Blood Council re- 
mained, as it were, suspended in mid- 
air. It continued to transact business 
at intervals during the administration 
of Kequesens,^ and at laSt, after nine 
years of existence, was destroyed by 
the violent imprisonment of the Coun- 
cil of State at Brussels. This event, 
however, belongs to a subsequent page 
of this history. 

Noircarmes had argued, from the 
tenor of Saint Aldegonde’s letters, 
that the Prince wt)uld be ready to 
accept bis pardon upon almost any 
terms.® Noircai’mes was now dead,^ 
but Saint Aldegonde still remained in 
prison, very anxious for his release, 
and as well disiiosed as ever to reuder 
Bervicea in any secret negotiation. It 
will be recollected that, at the capitu- 
lation of Middelburg, it had been dis- 
tinctly stipulated by the Prince that 
Colonel Mondragou should at once 
effect the liberation of Saint Alde- 
gonde, with certain other prisoners,- or 
himself return into confinement. He 
had done neither the one nor the 
other. The patriots still languished 
in prison, some of them being sub- 
jected to exceedingly harsh treatment ; 
out Mondragon, although repeatedly 
Bummoned, as an officer and a gentle- 
man, by the Prince, to return to cap- 
tivity, had been forbidden by the 
Grand Commander to redeem his 
pled^.® 

Saint Aldegonde was now released 
from prison upon parole, and de- 
Bpatebed on a eecret mission to the 
iMnce and estates.® As before, he 
was instructed that two points were 


1 Vide Bor, vil. 617-538, seq. 

* Gaobard, Notice, -etc., 27, 28, and note, 

Correspondalle de Guillaume le Tacit.: 
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* He died March 4, 1674, at UtreoH of 

poison, aooording to iusploion,^Bor, vli. 
409, * 

* Vide Gachard, Coirespondance de Guil- 
laume le Tacit., ill. nxhnt. DXi.ty. mv.— 


to be left untouched — the authority 
of the King, and the question of reli- 
gion/ Nothing could be more pre- 
posterous than to commence a nego- 
tiation from which the two important 
points were thus carefully eliminated. 
The King’s authority and the question 
of religion covered the whole ground 
upon which the Spaniards and the 
Hollanders had been battling for six 
years, and were destined to battle foi 
three-quarters of a centmy longer. 
Yet, although other affairs might be 
discussed, those two points were to be 
reserved for the more conclusive arbi- 
tration of gimpowder. The result of 
negotiations upon such a basis was 
ea.sily to be foreseen. Breath, 
and paper were profusely wasted an(l 
nothing gained, The Prince assured 
his friend, as he had done secret agents 
previously sent to him, that he wap 
liimself ready to leave the land, if by 
80 doing he could confer upon it the 
blessing of peace ; ® but that all hopes 
of reaching a reasonable conclusion 
from the premises established was 
futile, The envoy treated also with 
the estates, and received from them 
in return an elaborate report, which 
was addressed immediately to the 
King.^ The style of this paper was 
bold and blunt, its substance bitter 
and indigestible. It informed Philip 
what lie had heard often enough be- 
fore, that the Spaniards must go ami 
the exiles come back, the Inquisition 
be abolished and the ancient privileges 
restored, the Roman Catholic religion 
renounce ita supremacy, and the Re- 
formed religion receive permission to 
exist unmolested, before he could call 
himself majster of that little liook of 
sand in the North Sea. With this 
paper, which was entrusted to Saint 
Aldegonde, by him to be delivered to 
the Grand Commander, who was, after 


Compare Groen van Prinst,, Archives, Ho. 
V. 71, 72. 
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reading it, to forward it to ita destina* 
tion, the negotiator returned to hie 
prison.^ Thence did not emei^e 
again till the course of events released 
him. upon the 16th of October 1574.* 
This report was far from agreeable 
to the Governor, and it became the 
object of a fresh correspondence be- 
tween hia confidential agent, Cham- 
pagny, and the learned and astute 
Junius de Jonge, representative of the 
Prince of Orange and Governor of 
Voere.’ The communication of De 
Jonge consisted of a brief note 
long discourse. The note was 
and stinging, the discourse elabo«jM» 
and somewhat pedantic. UniWnPs- 
sarily historical and unmercifujhipfec- 
tended, it was yet bold, bittef^lnd 
eloquent The presence of foreigber* 
was proved to have been, from the 
beginning of Philip’s rcign,^e eurse 
of the country. Doctor Sonmu0, with 
his batch of bishops, had sowed the- 
6ee<l of the first disorder. A prince, 
ruling in the Netherlands, had no 
right to turn a deaf ear to the peti- 
tions of his subjects. If he did so, 
the Hollanders would tell him, as the 
old woman had told the Emperor 
Adrian, that the potentate who had 
no time to attend to the interesta of 
his subjects had not leisure enough 
to be a sovereign. While Holland 
refused to bow its neck to the Inqui- 
sition, the King of Spain dreaded the 
thunder and lightning of the Pope. 
The HoUanders would, wfth pleasure, 
emancij>ate Philip from his own thral- 
dbm, but it was absurd that he, who 
was himself a slave to another poten- 
tate, should affect imlimited control 
over a free people. It" was Philip's 
eouncillors, not the Hollanders, who | 
were hia real enemies; for it was 
they who held him in the subjection 
by which lus power was neutralised 
and his crown degraded.*^ 

It may be supposed that many long 
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pages# conceived in this spirit and 
expressed with great vigour, would 
hardly smooth the way for the more 
official negotiations which were soon 
to take plMe, yet Doctor Junius fairljjr 
and faithfully represented the senti- 
ment of his nation. 

Towards the close of the year. Doc- 
tor Elbertiis Leoninus, professor of 
Louvain, together with Hugo Bonto, 
ex-pensionaiy of Middelburg, was com- 
missioned by the Grand Commander 
to treat secretly with the Prince.® He 
was, however, not found very tractable 
when the commissioners opened the 
subject of his own pardon and recon- 
ciliation with thbf King, and he abso- 
lutely refused to treat at all except 
with the cora|peration of the estates,*^ 
He, moreover;* objected to the use fd 
the word “pardon” on the ground 
that he li^^ never done anythin'^ re- 
quiring hijpMajesty’s forgiveness. If 
^versity^ould visit him, he cared 
but little for it; he had lived Ion;,' 
enough, lie said, and should die witli 
some glory, regretting the disordci^ 
and oppressions which had taken place, 
but conscious that it had not been in 
his power to remedy them. Wlioti 
reminded by the commissioners of tlio 
King’s power, he replied that he knew 
his Majesty to be very mighty, but 
that there was a King more powerful 
still— even God the Creator, vi^ho, as 
he humbly hoped, was upon his sido." 

At a subsequent interview with 
Hugo Bcnte, the Prince declared it 
almost impossible for himself or the 
estates to hold any formal communi- 
cation with the Spanish government, 
as such communications were not safe. 
No trust could be reposed either hi 
safe conducts or hostages. FaiUi h^ , 
been too often broken by the adminis- 
tration. IHie promise made by the 
Duchess of Perma to iho nobles, and 
afterwards violated, the receni treach- 
ery of Mondragon, the return of three 
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exchanged prisoners from the Hague, 
who died next day of poison adminis- 
tered before their release, the frequent 
attempts upon his own life — all such 
constantly recurring crimes made it 
doubtful, in the opinion of "the Prince, 
whether it would be possible to find 
commissioners to treat with his Ma- 
jesty's government. All would fear 
assiissiiiation, aftcMwards to be dis- 
avowed by the King and pardoned by 
the I’ope.^ After much conversation 
in this vein, the Prince gave the 
fcipanish agents warning that he might 
eventually be obliged to seek the pro- 
tection of some foreign power for the 
provinces. In this connexion he made 
use of the memorable metaphor, so 
often repeated aftei-wards, that “the 
country was a beautiful damsel, who 
certaiuly did not lack suitors able and 
willing to accept her and defend her 
against the world.” ^ As to the matter 
of religion, he said he w'as willing to 
leave it to be settled by the estates- 
general; but doubted whether any- 
thing short of entire liberty of worship 
would ever sati.sfy the people.^ 

Subsequently there were held other 
conferences, between the Prince and 
Doctor Leoninus, with a similar result, 
all attempts proving fruitless to induce 
him to abandon his position upon the 
subject of religion, or to accept a par- 
don on any terms save the departure 
of the foreign troops, the assembling 
of the estates-general, and entire free- 
dom of religion. Even if he were 
willing to concede the religious ques- 
tion himself, he observed that it was 
idle to hope either from the estates or 
people a hand's-breadth of concession 

I See the account by Bonte, in Oachard. 
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upon that point. Leoninus was sub- 
sequently admitted to a secret con- 
ference with the estates of Holland, 
where his representations w'ere fiimly 
met by the same arguments as those 
already used by the Prince. ‘‘ 

These ])rocccdiug8 on the part of 
Saint AkUgondc, Champagny, Junius, 
and Elbertus Jjeoiiimis, extended 
through the whole euinmer and 
autumn of 1574, and were not termi- 
luited until January of the following 
year. 

Changes fast becoming necessary in 
the internal government of the }>io- 
vinces, vrere also undertaken during 
this year. Hitherto the Prince liati 
exercised his power under the conve- 
nient fiction of the King's authority, 
syHtorii.itically ei-ii-hi'. tliig the lebellii ii 
in the name of Ins M ije.-ty, and as Lis 
Majesty's stadholder. By this process 
an immense power was lodged in his 
hands ; nothing less, indeed, than the 
supreme executive. and legislative func- 
tions of the land; while, since the re- 
volt had become, as it wore, perpetual, 
ample but anomalous functions had 
been additionally thrust upon liim by 
the estates and by the general voice ol 
the people. 

The two provinces, even while de- 
prived of Harlem and Amsterdam, now 
raised two hundred and ten thousand 
florins monthly,®^ whereas Alva had 
never been able to extract from Hol- 
land more than two hundred and 
seventy-one thousand florins yearly. 
They paid all rather than pay a tenth. 
In consequence of this liberality, the 
cities insensibly acquired a greater in- 
fluence in the government. The coin- 

lived more than fifty-two years. The lady, 
liowever, seems not to have pined away 
after tlio termination of this wedlock of 
more than half a century; for. she survived 
her husband thirty-six years, Tli e biographer 
shrewdly suspects, therefore, that aho must 
have been a “ r«ry yonng miss when she was 
married/' Bit meiaje moet nog soer jong 
zijn gowoest, toon Leoninus zich met naai 
iu het huwelijk begaf.” — V. d. Cappelle, 93, 
note 8. Ho was born at Bommel, in 1519 or 
1620, and died iu 1698, fUll of years and 
honours. His jaiblio services, on variovw 
important occasions, will be often alluded 
to in subsequent pages. 

« Resol. Holh, Mar. 16 und nf-1676, U. 
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ing contest between the centrifugal 
aristocrabio principle, represented by 
these corporations, . and the central 
popular authority of the stadholder, 
was already foreshadowed, but at first 
the estates were in x)erfect harmony 
with the Prince. They even ui^ed 
upon him more power then he desired, 
and declinedfunctions which he wished 
them to exercise. On the 7th of Sep- 
tember 1573, it had been formally pro- 
posed by the general council to confer 
a regular and unlimited dictatorship 
upon him,^ but in the course of a year 
from that time the cities had begun 
td feel their increasing impoi*tance.^ 
Moreover, while giowing more ambi- 
tious, they became less liberal. 

The Prince, dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the cities, brought the. 
whole subject before an assembly of the 
estates of Holland on the 20th October 
1574. He stated the inconveniences 
produced by the anomalous condirion 
of the government He complained 
that the common people had often 
fallen into the error, that the money 
raised for public purposes had been 
levied for his benefit only, and that 
they had, therefore, been less willing 
to contribute to the taxes. As the 
only remedy for these evils, he tendered 
his resignation of all the powers with 
which he was clothed, so that the 
estates might then take the govern- 
ment, which they could exercise with- 
out conflict or controL For himself, 
he had never desired power, except as 
a means of being useful to his country, 
and he did not offer his resignation 
from unwillingness to stand by the 
cause, but from a hearty desire to save 
it from disputes among its friends. 
He was ready, now as ever, to shed the 
last drop of his blood to m aintai n the 
freedom of the land.* 

This straightforw|rd language pro- 
duced an instantaneous effect. The 
estates knew that they were dealing 
with a man whose life was governed 


by lofty principles, and they felt that 
they were in danger of losing him 
through their own selflshuess and rlow 
ambition. They were embarrassed, 
for they did not like to relinquish the 
authority ^hich they had begun to 
relish, nor to accept the resignation of 
a man who was indispensable. They 
felt that to give up William of Orange 
at that time was to accept the Spanish 
yoke for ever. At an assembly held at 
Delft on the 12th of November 1574, 
they accordingly requested him “to 
continue in his blessed government, 
with the council established near 
him/' * and for this end they formally 
o£pstped to him, “ under the nlme of 
or Regent,” power, 

ISI^ority, and Boveiie^ command. 
,rJ® particular, they conferred on him 
the entire control of all the ships of 
war, hitherto reserved to the diffrij^Mit 
mties, together with the right to dis- 
pose of all prizSftandall monies raised 
for the suppei^of fleets. They gave 
him also unltoited power over the do- 
mains ; they agi'ecd that all magistra- 
cies, militia bands, guilds, and com- 
munities should make solemn oath to 
contribute taxes, and to receive garri- 
sons, exactly as the Prince, with bis 
council, should ordain ; but they mado 
it a condition that the estates should 
be convened and consulted upon re- 
quests, impositions, and upon all 
changes in the governing body. It 
was also stipulated that the judges of 
the supreme court and of the ex- 
chequer, with other high officers, 
should be appointed by and with the 
consent of the estates.® 

The Prince expressed himself will- 
ing to accept the government, 
these terms. He, however, 
an allowance of forty-five thSisoJid 
florins monthly for the army expgiBcs 
and other current outlays.® > 
however, the estates refused 
consent. In a mercantile •pir%>i»^' 
worthy the occasion and the 
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with whom they were dealing, they 
imdeayoured to chaffer where they 
ahould have been only too willing to 
comply, and they attempted to reduce 
the reasonable demand o^ the Prince 
to thirty thousand florins.^ The Prince, 
who had poured out his own wealth so 
lavishly in the cause — ^who, togetlicr 
with hia hrothera, particularly the 
generous John of Nassau, had contri- 
buted all which they could raise by 
mortgage, sales of jewellery and furni- 
ture, and by extensive loans, subject- 
ing themselves to constant embaivass- 
ment, and almost to penury — felt him- 
self outraged by the paltriness of this 
conduct. Ho expressed his indigna- 
tion, and denounced the niggardliness 
of the estates in the strongest lan- 
guage, and declared that he would 
rather leave the country for ever, with 
the maintenance of his own honour, 
than accept the government upon such 
disgraceful terms.* Tlio estates, dis- 
turbed by his vehemence, and struck 
with its justice, instantly, and without 
further deliberation, consented to his 
demand. They granted the forty-five 
thousand florins monthly, and the 
Prince assumed the government, thus 
remodelled.* 

During the autumn and early winter 
6f the year 1574, the Emperor Maxi- 
milian had been actively exerting him- 
self to bring about a pacification of 
the Netherlands. He was certainly 
sincere, for an excellent reason. ** The 
Emperor maintains,” said Saint Goard, 
French ambassador at Madrid, “ that 
if peace is not made with the Beggars, 
the Empire will depart from the house 
of Austria, and that such is the deter- 
mination of the electors.”* On the 
other hand, if Philip were not weary 
of the war, at any rate hia means for 
carrying it on were diminishing daily, 
Bequesens could raise no money in the 
Netherlands;® his secretary wrote to 
Spain, that the exchequer was at its 
la«t gasp, and the cabinet cf Madrid 
was at its wits' end, and almost in- 
1 Resol. Holl., Nov, 26, 1574, bl. 207, 208. 

I Ibid., Nov. 26, 1674, bL 208. 

* They made the'offer of thirty thousand 
In t^o momiug, and granted the who^ ^ 
mairal in the afternoon of the 26tb Nov,--* 
Resol. Hoi)., Nov. 96, 157t, bl. 


capable of raising ways and means. 
The peace party was obtaining tho 
upper hand — the fierce policy ef Alva 
•regarded with increasing disfavour. 
“ The people here,” wrote Saint Goar(j 
from Madridj ^‘are completely despo 
rate, whatever pains they take to pul 
a good face on the matter. They de- 
sire most earnestly to treat, without 
losing their character.” It seemed, 
nevertheless, impossible for Philip to 
bend his neck. The hope of wearing 
the imperial crown had alone made hia 
bigotry feasible. To less potent in- 
fluences it was adamant; and even 
now, with an impoverished exchequer, 
and after seven years of unsucces.sfnl 
warfare, his purpose was not le.ss rigi<l 
than at first. “The Hollanders de- 
mand liberty of conscience,” saiil 
Saint Goard, “to which the King 
will never consent, or I am much 
mistaken.” ® 


As for Orange, he was sincerely in 
favour of peace, but not a dishonour' 
able peace, in whicli should be re- 
nounced all the objects of the war. 
He was far from sanguine on the sub- 
ject, for he read the signs of the times 
and the character of Idiilip too accu- 
rately to believe much more in the 
success of the present than in that of 
the past efforts of Maximilian. He 
was pleased that his brother-in-law. 
Count Schwartzburg, bad been se- 
lected as the Emperor’s agent in tho 
affair, but expressed his doubts whether 
much good would come of the proposed 
negotiations. Remembering the many 
traps which in times past had been set 
by Philip and his father, he feared tliat 
Gie present transaction might likewise 
provo a snare. “We have not for- 
gotten the words *ewig’ and ^einig’ 
in the treaty with Landgrave Philip,” 
he wrote ; “ at the same time, we heg 
to assure his Imperial Majesty that we 
desire nothing more than a good peace, 
tending to the glory of God, the service 
of the King of Spain, and the prosperity 
of his subjects.” ^ 


Kluit, Holl. Staatsreg., i. 102. Wageuaer, 
vii. 13, 14. Groen v. jPiinst., Arebivea, etc., 
v,d0-«4. » 

4 Archives ot Corrospondanoe, v. 81. 

* Ibid,, V. 28-89. • IWJ,, y, gg, 

T Ibid,, 7. em ‘ 
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This was his language to bis brother, of ^lealand, one for the small cities of 
in a letter which was meant to be Holland, one for the cities Bommel ai)d 
shewn to the Emperor. In another, Buren, and the fifth for Willianu of 
written on the same day, he explaineci Orange.* The Prince thus effectually 
himself with more clearness, and held in his hands three votes : his own : 


stated his distrust with more energy. 
Tliero were no Papists left, except a 
few ecclesiastics, he said, so much had 
the number of the Refonners been 
augmented, through the singular grace 
of God. It was out of the question to 
suppose, therefore, that a measure 
dooming all wlio were not Catholics to 
exile, could be entertained. None 
would change their religion, and non$, 
would comsent, voluntarily, to abandop" 
for ever their homes, friends, ai^ 
property. ‘^Such a peace/* he sai^ 
** would bo poor and pitiable indeedi^ 
These, then, were the sentimentf ^ 
the party now about to negotiate. 
mediator was anxious for a settleni^t, 
because the interests of the 
house required it. The King ^f^ain 
was desirous of peace, but was unwill- 
ing to concede a hair. The Prince of 
Orange was equally anxious to termi- 
taate the war, but was determined not 
to abandon the objects for which it 
had been undertaken. A favourable 
result, therefore, scenie4 hardly pos- 
sible. A whole people claimed the 
liberty to stay at home tnd practise 
tlie Protestant religion, while their 
King asserted the right to banish 
them for ever, or to buril them if they 
remained. The parties seemed too far 
apart to be brought together by the 
most elastic compromise. The Piince 
addressed an eaiiipst appeal to the as- 
sembly of Holland, then in session at 
Dort, reminding them that, although 
peace was desirable, it might be more 
dangerous than war, and entreating 
them, therefore, to conclude no treaty 
which should be inconsistent with the 
privileges of the country and their duty 
to God.* 

It was now resolved that all the 
votes of the assemjjly should consist 
of five ; one for the nobles and large 
cities of Holland, one for the esta^s 

» Archives et Correspondance, ▼. W, ti. 

» Bor. v«t m. 096. Besol. HoU*, Fth, •, 
157 ^ 


that of the 6mall cities, which through 
his means only had been admitted to 
the assembly; and, thirdly, that of 
Buren, the capital of his son’s earldom. 
He thus exercised a controlling in- 
fluence over the coming deliberations. 
The ten commissioners, who were ap. 
pointed by the estates for the peace 
negotiations, were all his frjiends. 
Among them were Saifit Aldegonde, 
Paul Buis, Charles Boisot, and ^Qoebu 
Junius. ^The plenipotentiaries of the 
Spanish government were Leoniuus, 
the Seigneur de Rassinghera, Coraelius 
Suis, and Arnold Sasbout* 

The proceedings were opened at 
Breda upon the 3d of March 
The royal ^nmi&sioners took the ini- 
tiative, reqij^ing to be informed what 
complaints the estates liad to make, 
and offering to remove, if possible, all 
^evanclSB which they might bo suffer- 
ing. The states’ commissioners replied 
that they desired nothing, in the first 
place, but an answer to the petition 
which they had already presented to 
the King. This was the paper placed 
in the hands of Saint Aldegonde during 
the informal negotiations of the pro 
ceding year. An answer was accord- 
ingly given, but couched in such vague 
and general language as to be quite 
without meaning. The estates then 
demanded a categorical reply to the 
two principal demands in the petition, 
namely, the departure of the foreign 
troops and the assembling of the states- 
generaL They were asked what 
understood by foreigners and 
assembly of fttates-general. Th^ rer 
plied that by foreigners they vacant 
those who were not nativcsi and par- 
ticularly the Spaniards, 
estates-general they meant the same 
body before which, in 1655 , Charle* 
had resigned his sovereignty to Philip. 
The royal commissioners iwe an ex- 

• Reaol. HoU., Feb. 0, 6, T, 1070, W. 47. 61 

^*4 167)5, Id. 4(W». 

• awr. vUt m 
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Iremely unaatisfactory answer, con- 
cluding with a request that all cities, 
forl^esscs, and castles, then in the 
power of the estates, together with all 
their artillery and vessels of war, 
should be delivered to the King. The 
Konian Catholic worship, it was also 
distinctly stated, was to be re-estab- 
lished at once exclusively throughout 
the Netherlands ; those of the Reformed 
religion receiving permission, for that 
time onhjt to convert their property 
into cash within a certain time, and to 
depart the country.^ 

Orange and the estates made answer 
on the 21st March. It could not be 
called hard, they said, to require the 
withdrawal of the Spanish troops, for 
this had been granted in 1559, for less 
iinj>erioua reasons. The estates bad, 
indeed, themselves made use of foreign- 
ers, but those foreigners had never 
been allowed to participate in the 
government. With regard to the as- 
sembly of the states-gencra], that body 
had always enjoyed the right of advis- 
ing with the Sovereign on the condition 
of the country, and on general measures 
of goveniraent. Now it was only 
thought necessary to summon them, in 
order that tlioy might give their con- 
sent to the King’s “ requests.” Touch- 
ing the delivery of cities and citadels, 
artillery and ships, the proposition was 
"pronounced to resemble that made by 
the wolves to the sheep, in the fabler 
that the dogs should be delivered up, 
as a preliminary to a lasting peace. It 
was unreasonably to request the Hol- 
landers to abandon their religion or 
their country. The reproach of heresy 
was' unjust, for they still held to the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, wishing 
only to purify it of its abuses. More- 
over, it was certainly more cruel to 
expel a whole population than to dis- 
miss tlyee or four thousallid Spaniards 
who for seven long years had been eat- 
ing their fill at the expense of the pro- 
vinces. It would be impossible for the 
exiles to dispose of their property, for 
all would, by the proposed measure, be 

I Rosol. HoU., Maart r, 1673, bl. 121. 122, 
123, 125, Maart 17, 1575, ’»1. 158, «t ssq. 
Bor. vUl. 60 ^ Wagenser, tii, 81 . 


sellers, while there would be no pur- 
chasers.* 

The royal plenipotentiaries, making 
tnswer to this communication upon 
the Ist of April, signified a willing- 
ness that the Si)ani8h soldiers should 
depart, if the states would consent to 
disband their own foreign troops. 
They w^ere likewise in favour of as- 
sembling the states-general, but could 
not permit any change in the religion 
of the country. Ilis Majesty had 
sworn to maintain the true worship 
at the moment of assuming the sove- 
reignty. The dissenters might, how- 
ever, be allowed a period of six months 
in which to leave the land, and eight 
or ten years for the sale of their pro- 
perty. After the heretics had all 
departed, his Majesty did not doubt 
that trade and manufactures would 
flourish again, along with the old reli- 
gion. As for the Spanish Inquisition, 
there was not, and there never had 
been, any intention of establishing it 
in the Netherlands.® 

No doubt there was something 
specious in this paper. It aj)peared 
to contain considerable concessions. 
The Prince and estates had claimed 
the departure of the Spaniards. It 
was now promised that they should 
depart. They had demanded the 
assembling of the states-general. It 
was now promised that they should 
assemble. They had denounced the 
Inquisition. It was now averred that 
the Spanish Inquisition was not to be 
established. 

Nevertheless, the commissioners of 
the Prince were not deceived by such 
artifices. There was no parity between 
the cases of the Spanish soldiery and 
of the troops in service of the estates. 
To assemble the eatates-general was 
idle, if they were to be forbidden the 
eettlement of the great question at 
issue. With regard to the Spanish 
Inquisition, it mattered little whether 
the slaughter-house were called Spanish 
or Flemish, or simply the Blood-Coun* 
ciL It was, however, neces^ry for 

s ResoL Roll., Maart 21, 1575, bl. 166. 
Bor, vtil 69C. Wagenaer, vii. 34-39. 

« RoboI. HoU., Apl. 1675. bl 202, Ibid, 
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the states* commissioners to consider 
their reply very carefully; for the 
royal plenipotentiaries had placed 
themselves upon specious groundf 
It was not enough to feel that the 
King’s government was paltering with 
them; it was likewise necessary for 
the states’ agents to impress this fact 
upon the people. 

There was a pause in the deliberar 
tions. Meantime, Count Schwartz- 
burg, reluctantly accepting the con- 
viction that the religious question was 
an insurmountable obstacle to a peace, 
left the provinces for Germany,^ The 
Lost propositions of the government 
plenipotentiaries had been discussed 
in the councils of the various cities,® 
so that the reply of the Prince and 
estates was delayed until the Ist of 
June. They admitted, in this com- 
munication, that the oflfer to restore 
ancient privileges had an agreeable 
sound; but regretted that if the whole 
population were to be banished, there 
would be but few to derive advantage 
from the restoration. If the King 
would put an end to religious perse- 
cution, he would find as much loyalty 
in the provinces as his forefathers haa 
found. It was out of the question, 
they said, for the states to disarm and 
to deliver up their strong places, be- 
fore the Spanish soldiery had retired, 
and before peace had been established. 
It was their wish to leave the question 
of religion, together with aU other dis- 
puted matters, to the decision of the 
assembly. Were it possible, in the 
meantime, to devise any effectual 
method for restraining hostilities, it 
would gladly be embraced.* 

On the 8th of July, the royal com- 
missioners inquired what guarantee 
the states would be willing to give, 
that the decision of the general as- 
wmbly, whatever it might be, ehould 
be obeyed. The demand was an- 
swered by another, in which the 
King^ agents were questioned as to 
their own guarantees. Hereupon it 


was stated that his Majesty would 
give his word and sign manual, to- 
gether with the word and signature of 
the Emperor into the bargain. In ex- 
change for these promises, the Prince 
and estates were expected to give 
their own oaths and seals, togethei 
with a number of hostages. Over and 
above this, they were requested to 
deliver up the cities of BriU and Enk- 
huizen, Flushing and Amomuyde.^ 
The disparity of such guarantees was 
ridiculous. The royal word, even 
when strengthened by theiJmperia] 
promise, and confirmed by auto- 
graphs of Philip and was 

not b 6 8<i^d a security; itf 'opinion 
of Netherlandera, aa to outweigh four 
cities in Holland and Zealand, with all 
their population and- wealtL To give 
collateral pledges and hostages upon 
one side, while King offered notie, 
was to assign a S^eriority to the royal 
word over that of the Prince and the 
estates whicji there was no disposition 
to recognise. Moreover, it was vqry 
cogently urged that to give up the 
cities, was to give as security for the 
contract some of the principal con- 
tracting parties.® 

This closed the negotiations. The 
provincial plenipotentiaries took their 
leave by a paper dated 13th July 
1575, which recapitulated the main 
incidents of the conference. They ex- 
pressed their deep regret that his M*''- 
jesty should insist so firmly on ilio 
banishment of the Reformers, for it 
was unjust to reserve the provinces to 
the sole use of a small number of 
Catholics. They lamented that the 
proposition which had been made, to 
refer the religious question to the 
estates, had neither been loyally ac- 
cepted nor candidly refused. They 
inferred, therefore, that the object o£ 
the royal ^vemment had been to 
amuse the states, while time was thus 
gained for reducing the coimtry into a 
slavery more abject than any which 
had yet existed.* On the other hand, 


> Bor, vUL «04, «05. 

* Wagenaar, vii 48. 

« Adtoi HoU., ApL 18, 1675, M. MO; 
May 20, 28, 1676; Jun. 6, 1676, bl 240, 806, 
814, 810, 866. Bor, viit 006-008. 
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the royal AommiBsionerei aa solemnly 
averred that the whole responsibility 
for\he failure of the negotiations be- 
longed to the estates.^ 

It was the general opinion in the 
insurgent provinces that the govern- 
ment had been insincere from the be- 
ginning, and had neither expected noi 
desired to conclude a peace. It is 
probable, however, that Philip was 
sincere, so far as it oould be called 
sincerity to be willing to conclude a 
jjeace, if the provinces would abandon 
the main objects of the war,® AVith 
his impoverished exchequer, and ruin 
threatening his whole empire, if this 
mortal combat should bo continued 
many years longer, he could have no 
motive for further bloodshed, provided 
all heretics should consent to abandon 
the country. As usual, however, he 
left his agents in the dark aa to his 
real intentions. Even Keqiiesens was 
as much in doubt aa to the King’s 
secret purposes as. Margaret of Parma 
had ever been in former times,* More- 
over, the Grand Commander and the 
government had, after all, made a 
great mistake in their diplomacy. 
The estates of Brabant, althoiigh 
strongly desirous that the Spanish 
troops should be withdrawn, were 
equally stanch for the maintenance of 
the Catholic religion, and many of the 
southern provinces entertained the 
same sentiments. Had the Governor, 
therefore, taken the states’ commis- 
Biouem at their word, and left the de- 

I Resol. HoU, July 16, 1675, bl. 512. Bor, 
viii. 612. 

3 See Kluit, Hist, der Holl. Staatsreg., i. 
90, 91, note 84.— Compare the remarks of 
Groenv. Prinst., Archives, etc., v. 259-262; 
Bor, viil 606, 615; Meteren, v. 100; Hoofd. 
X. 410. — Count John of Nassau was dis- 
trustful and disdainful from the beginning. 
Agalnsthis brother’s loyalty and the straight- 
forward .intentions of the estates, he felt 
that the whole force of the Macchiavelli 
system of policy would be brought to bear 
with great effect. He felt that the object 
of the King’s party was to temporise, to con- 
ftisa, and m doceivo. He did not believe 
them capable of conceding the real obioct in 
dispute; but he feared lest they might ob- 
scure the judgment of the plain and woll- 
raeaning peo^ with whbm they had tp 
deal. Alluding to the constant attempts 
made to poison himself and his brother, he I 
likens the pretended negotiations to Vonb- I 


cision of the religious question to the 
general assembly, he might perhaps 
Jave found the vote in his favour.* In 
this case, it is certain that the Prince 
of Orange and his party would haye 
been placed in a very awkward posi- 
tion.* 

The internal government of the in- 
surgent provinces had remained upon 
the footing which we have seen estab- 
lished in the autumn of 1574, but in 
the course of this summer (1575), how- 
ever, the foundation was laid for the 
union of Holland and Zealand, under 
the authority of Orange. The selfish 
principle of municipal aristocracy, 
which h;xd tended to keepi asunder 
these various groups of cities, was 
now repressed by the energy of the 
Prince and the strong determination 
of the people. 

In April 1575, certain articles of 
union between Holland and Zealand 
were proposed, and six commissioners 
appointed to draw up an ordinance for 
the government of the two provinces. 
This ordinance was accepted in general 
assembly of both.^ It was in twenty 
articles. It declared that, during tli 
war, the Prince, aa sovereign, should 
have absolute power in all matters con- 
cerning the defence of the country. 
He was to appoint military officers, 
high and low, establish and remove 
garrisons, punish offenders against the 
laws of war. Ho was to regulate the 
expenditure of all money voted by the 
estates. He was to maintain the law, 

tian drugs, by which eyesight, heiiriiig, feel- 
ing, and intellect were destroyed. Under 
this pernicious influence, the luckless people 
would not peix)oivo the Are burning around 
them, but would shrink at a rustling leaf. 
Not comprehending then the tendency of 
their own acts, they would “lay bare their 
own backs to the and bring faggots for 
their own funeral pile.” — Archives, etc., v, 
131-13T. 

• Vigl. ad Hopp., ep. 263. 

< Soo Wagenaer, viL 62. 

> Besides the Resolutions of the estates of 
Holland, already cited, see for the history 
of these negotiations; Meteren, v. 96-lQO; 
Bor, viii. 696-615. Qroon v. Prinst., Ar- 
chives, T. 69, ot seq. ; Hoofd, x. 400, 411.— 
Oompare BentivogUo, ib. ix. ; Meu- 

doaa, xiii. 269, 270. 
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In the King’s name, as Count of Hoi* 
land, and to appoint all judicial officers 
upon nominations by the estates. He 
was, at the usual times, to appoint and 
renew the magistracies of the cities, 
according to their constitutions. He 
was to protect the exercise of the 
Evangelical Reformed religion, and to 
suppress the exercise of the Roman re- 
without permitting, however, 
that search should be made into the 
creed of any person. A deliberative 
and executive council, by which the 
jealousy of the corporations had in- 
tended to hamper his government, did 
not come into more than nominal 
existence.® 

The articles of union having been 
agreed upon, the Prince, desiring an 
unfettered expression of the national 
will, wished the ordinance to be laid 
before the people in their primary as- 
sembli*^. The estates, however, were 
opposed to this democratic proceeding. 
They represented that it had been cus- 
tomary to consult, after the city magis- 
tracies, only the captains of companies 
and the deans of guilds on matters of 
government The Prince yielding the 
[wint, the captains of companies and 
deans of guilds accordingly alone united 
with the aristocratic boards in ratifying 
the instrument by which his authority 
over the two united provinces was 
established. On the 4th of June this 
first union was solemnised.^ 

Upon the 11th of July, the Prince 
formally accepted the government.^ 
He, however, made an essential change 
in a very important clause of the ord- 
nance. In place of the words, the 

Roman religion,” he insisted that the 
words, '^religion at variance with the 
Oospel,” should be substituted in the 
article by which he was enjoined to 
prohibit the exercise of such religion.^ 
This alteration rebuked the bigotry 

* “ Ook do oefening der Evangelische Gero- 
formeorde Roligie handbaaveu, dDcnde de 
oereninge dcr Bomisohe Beligle ophoudon.*' 
•~Be«oL fl<ai., ubi sup. 

9 Wsgenaer, vil. 19, 22, 23, 25.— Compare 
Orosn T. Prinst., Archives, v. 368 p- 278.— 8ee 
HmA. June 10, 21, 28, 1575, bh 381, 

. f.IMd., vli. W. RmoL Holl., May21,1575. 
hL 311, 818. Juno 4, 1575, bL 852«— Compare 


which had already grown out of the 
successful resistance to bigotry, and 
left the door open for a general religious 
toleration. 

Early in this year the Prince had 
despatched Saint Aldcgonde on a pri- 
vate mission to the Elector Palatine. 
During some of his visits to that po- 
tentate he had seen at Heidelberg the 
Princess Charlotte of Bourbon. That 
lady was daugbier of the Due de 
Montpensier, the most ardent of the 
'Catholic Princes of France, and the 
one who at the conferences of Ba- 
yonne had been most indignant at the 
Queen Dow.agcr’s hesitation ^ unite 
lieartily with the schemes of Alva and 
Philip for the extermination of the 
Huguenots. His daughter, a woman 
of beauty, intelligence, and virtue, 
forced bARire the canonical age t'^.-take 
the religious vows, had been placed 
in the convent of Joiiarrs, of which 
she had become Abbess. Always 
secretly inclined to the Refomicil 
reli|ion, she had fled secretly from 
her’ cloister, in the year of horroi'S 
15i^2, and had found refuge at the 
court of the Elector Palatine, after 
which step her father refused to re- 
ceive her letters, to contribute a far- 
thing to her, support, or even to ac- 
knowledge her claims upon him by a 
single line or message of affection.® 

Under these circumstances the out- 
cast princess, who had arrived at years 
of maturity, might bo considered her 
own mistress, and she was neither 
morally nor legally bound, when her 
hand was sought in marriage by the 
great champion of the Reformat 
to ask the consent of a parent who 
loathed her religion and denied her. 
existence. The legality of the divorce 
from Anne of Saxony had been settled 
by a full expression of the ecclesi- 
astioal authority which she most ro 

Groen v, Prinst, Archivoa, ©to., v. 2(1, 
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the facte uj^on which the 
divorce had been founded having been 
proved beyond peradvehture. 

Nothing, in truth, could well be 
more unfortunate in its results than 
the famous Saxon marriage, the ar- 
rangements for which had occasioned 
so much pondering to tliilip, and so 
much diplomatic coire^pondence on 
the part of high personages in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and Spain. 
Certainly, it was of but little conse- 
quence tQ.»what church the unhappy 
Princess belonged, and they must bo 
slightly versed in history or in hu- 
man nature who can imagine those 
nuptials to have exercised any effect 
upon the religious or political senti- 
ments of Orange. The Princess was 
of a stormy, ill-regulated nature ; 
almost a lunatic from the begiimiiig. 
The dislike which, succeeded to her 
fantastic fondness for the Prince, as 
well as her general eccentricity, had 
soon become the talk of all the court 
at Brussels. She would pass week 
after week without emerging from her 
chamber, keeping the shutters closed 
and candles burning, day and night.* 
yhe quarrelled violently with Count- 
ess Egmont for precedence, so that 
the ludicrous contentions of the two 
ladiee. in antechambers and doorways 
were the theme and the amusement 
of society.* Her insolence, not only 
in private but in public, towards her 
hUfband became intolerable. “ I could 
iiofo do otherwise thau bear it with 
sadness and patience,” said the Prince, 
w;/ith great magnaminity, “ hoping that 
^ith age would come improvement.” 

I **Acte de cinq Minintres du St Evangilo 
par lequol ils deolarent le mariage du Prince 
d'Orange Sire legitime.”— Arobivea, etc., v. 
216-226. 

a Oroen Y. Prinst,, Archives, i. S86. 

» Papiars dTStat, vii. 452. 

* Letter to the Elector Augustus.— Groen 
▼. Prinst, Archives, ii. 81, 32. 

4 “Derhalben auch die Princessin sich 
dormassen ertauniedt, das sie ihr der frawen 
man und die fraw midt cinem scheidthollts 
gleiehfhllsauch mit feusten geschlagen und 
sohr ubel gescholton hab," etc.— Sum- 
marische Verretchniss und Protocolle der 
At^esunlten, 85-129, Act der Fr. Prin- 
eeasln su tJr^ion Vorgefllche vorhaodlung 
oelfUagnt 1572.— MS., Dresden Archived 

** Ilabe iaiiiiioh des Abends, als sio gahr 


Nevertheless, upon one occasion, at 
a supper party, she had used such 
language in the presence of Count 
Horn and many other nobles, ^‘tli.at 
all wondered that he could endure 
the abusive terms \vhich she a2>plied 
to him.” ^ 

When the clouds gathered about 
him, when he had become an exile 
and a wanderer, her reproaches and 
her violence increased, The eacrifico 
of their wealth, the mortgages and 
sales which he effected of his estates, 
plate, jewels, and furniture, to raise 
money for the struggling country, 
excited her bitter resentment. She 
separated herself from him by de- 
grees, and .at last abandoned him al- 
together. Her temper became violent 
to ferocity. She beat her servants 
with her hands and with clubs; she 
thre.atencd the lives of herself, of her 
attendants, of Count John of Na.ssan, 
with knives and daggers, and indulged 
ill habitual profanity and blasphemy, 
uttering frightful curses ujion all 
around. Her origiiical tendency to 
intcnijicrance had so much increased, 
that she was often unable to 8t.an(l 
on her feet. A bottle of wine, hold^ 
ing more than a quart, in the morning, 
and another in the evening, together 
with a pound of sugar, w.as her usu.al 
allowance. She addressed letters to 
Alva, complaining that her husband 
had impoverished himself “ in his 
good-for-nothing Beggar war,” and 
begging the Duke to furnish her witli 
a little ready money, and with the 
means of arriving at the possession 
of her dower.* An illicit connexion 


und also beweindt gewesen daa aie nicht 
stehen konuen, ein schreibmesseiiein in dea 
rechton ermel au sich gestegkt, vorhabous 
Graf Johann wan er au ihr kiimon wohre, 

Bollchs in den hal.sz zu stossen gleich- 

folls habe sie oiu briofstocher bokhumen und 
sollcben, alia si© auolv etwaa auviel getnm- 
ken, zu ihrem Haupt ins bedt gele^ etc., 

etc, Es las iur aneh die Pr. Prlnzessin 

ofltmals ever gahr bardt im salltz aiodeu, 
dorauf, tringkt sio dan odtwan zuvU und 
word© ungodultig, fluohe all© bosze fluocho, 
und wart© die sputsze und scbuaael und 
ahom von tlsctt von sich,” etc., etc.— MS., 
Dreadon Archives, dioL act. 

*' Und die Fr. Prinaossin, wie si© ©ft|;enant, 
den toUm man, nemlich oin guedte fiasolie 
weins morgens und aborms^ sin guodt© 
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yrith a‘ certain John Rubens, an exiled walled up and la small grating let into 
magistrate of Antwerp, and father of the upper part of the door. Through 

i-J 1 


the celebrated paiifter, completed the 
list of her delinquencies, and justified 
the marriage of the Prince with Char- 
lotte de Bourbon.^ It was therefore 
determined by the Elector of Saxony 
and the Landgrave William to remove 
her from the custody of the Nassaus. 
This took place with infinite difl&culty, 
at the close of the year 1575. Already, 
in 1572, Augustus had proposed to 
the Landgrave that she should be 
kept in solitary confinement, and that 
a minister should preach to her daily 
through the grated aperture by which 
her food was to be admitted. The 
Landgrave remonstrated at so inhu- 
man a proposition, which was, how- 
ever, carried into effect The wretch- 
ed Princess, now completely a lunatic, 
was imprisoned in the electoral palace, 
in a chamber where the windows were 


fliische zu abendtszeidt mehr dan ein rnasz 
haltend b^kumen, wclchea ir sambt einem 
PAindt Zugkers bei sich za nemcn nicht zu 
vil sey," etc., etc.— M.S., Dresden Archives, 
dirt. act. 

“ Der man slch verwelwrt hat einen brief 
so sie an den Duca de Aloa geschrieben gen 
Cdlln zu tragen und doselbst feriier zu uber- 

Bchigken. Dor Innkalt solohos Briefs sei 

ungeverlich gewoson, daa sle sich beclagdt, 
wie man sie alhie so gahr ubel tractlr-^as 
guedt. so ihr auf doa Konlnga anordnung 
gehandtraicht babe sollen werden, entwendt 
undeHthremherrnauseinemunnutten Ooesen 
Kriegkiu gtbraucken zugestel it haben, Didte 
daa der, Duca de Alba wolle vor tie t<^reiben 
an das Camtnergoricht umb mandat, das sie 
von Qf, Johanns gefongknisz ledi^ unnd zu 
Spier vor recht gcstollt werdon niogc, Auch 
er, der von ARja, ir die nechsie Metz etwat 
ton giddt und dabei einen gesandten mit 
mundlicher werbung zuschigkon wolle. Sey 
der Brief swei Bogen lank,*’ etc.— Ibid. 

1 Acta : Der. Fran Prinoessln zu Uranlon, 
etc.— Abschriften von F. Anneo, Ehestlff- 
tong, etc.— Schlckung an Joh. O. tzu Naas. 
Abholung dor Priucessin und todtUchen 
Abgang,— MS., Dresd. Arch., 167A-1679, 
passim, Bakhuyzen v. d. Biinck. Hot 
Huwelijk van W. v. Oranje, 133, aqq. 

• “Setadt auch der endlichen meinang* 
wan sie also in geheim vorwaitret und ein 
Predicant verordnet, der sie teglich dnrch 
ein fenstcrlein do ir die speys und tranck 
ceriebt werde Irer begangenen eunde mlt 
vleiss erfnibore. '•‘-Letter of Elector Augus- 
tus to Landgrave William, July 9, 1673.— 
MS.,D|!iN|AArch. "GaiugestOateuGeistos.*' 
— Ibldi; ‘ 

» ^•tiiiesglelelieii, habMoh auch angeord- 
wt,** wmee ieeretoqr Haaa Jealti tthme- , 


this wicket cabae her food, as weU 
the words of the holy man appointed 
to preach daily for her edification.® 
Two years long she endured this 
terrible punishment, and died mad,* 
on the 18th of December 1577. On 
the following day, she was buried in 
the electoral tomb at Meissen ; a pom- 
pous procession of “ school children, 
clergy, magistrates, nobility, and citi- 
zens conducting her to tbit rest of 
which she could no longer be deprived 
by the cruelty of man nmr her own 
violent temperament.'* v 

So far, therefore, ajs the character 
of Mademoiselle da Bourbon and the 
legitimacy of her future offspring were 
concerned, she received ample gua- 
rantees. For the rest, the Prince, in a 
simple letter, informed her thatLJrwas 
already past his prime, having reached 


diately after tlie decetvsa of the Princess, 
•* dasz die Fentier dutch die Mauret, welcho 
sie tMvor tugemauert, wiedorum ausgebro- 
chen wor.len imd sol dor Bottmeister nait 
Reinigung dertdben Stube und Kammear slcli 
E. F. G, bofehl nach verhalten. E. F. G. 
kann Ich auch nuterthiinigst nicht ver- 
haltcn, dosz keine neue Thtlr vor solcUo 
stub© g(jmaechtwordon——son{ieni man hat 
durch die altoThuro iiidem obem Felde uur 
ein Viet eckidit Loch ausgeschnitten und von 
ttarkem eisernen BUch ein enget QitUr dafnr 
geTnaclU da^z man ausweiidig' auf dem, mal 
auch vertcMiesten kann. Eu atoht auch zu 

E. P. G. Gofallon, ob man die grotte einerne 
bande mlt den Vorloge tddoteern, die 
Tkuerevon au#<env«n«ari geweHen,slso darnti 
blciben laasen, odor wioder aus dem st^iu 
aushauen und abfeilon lassen wolle, aber (ho 
gogitter vor don Fonstem kSunen meinos 
BedUnckeus Wohl bleiben.'* liana Jenitz a » 
Churfurstiu AnnaAota; Inventarium 

F. Atinen, p. 3. Uraidon Vorlaswenschafti 
etc., A*. 1677.— MS., Dresden Archives, 

* Diet. Act.— MS., Dresden Archives. 

It can certainly be considered no vlolatlonr 
of the sanctity of archives to make these , 
slender allusions to a tale, the main features 
of which have already been published, not 
only by MM. Oroon v. Frinst^r Mjd Bak- 
huyzen. in Holland, but by the fiexon Pro- 
fessor Diiltiger, in Germany. It is import- 
sible to understand the character and earcet- 
of Orange, and hie rolatfons with Gern auy, 
without a complete view of the Saxon mar- 
riage. The extracts from the “geomantic 
letters ” of Ele^r Augustus, however, gjvon 
In BUttigerfHlst, TaseWb. 1886. p. 16M73}, 
udth their furioua atta<^ up<!« rae Frin®® 
aiid upon Obariotto of Bourfe, to us 
too ob^e to ^ admitted, oveu to a nofcf 
to iheee pagee, bad to a f#eigtn langoage. 
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hii forty-seoottd year, and that Ha 
fortune was encumber^ not only with 
settlements for his children by previous 
marriages, but by debts contracted in 
the cause of his oppressed country.' 
A convention of doctors and bishops 
of France, summoned by the Due de 
Montpensier, afterwards confirmed the 
opinion that the conventual vows of 
the Princess Charlotte had been con- 
formable neither to tho laws of Fi'anco 
nor to the canons of the Trent Council.* 
She was conducted to Brill by Saint 
Aldegonde, where she was received by 
her bridegroom, to whom she was 
united on the 12th of J une. The wed- 
ding festival was held at Dort with 
much revelry and holiday making, "‘but 
without dancing.” * 

In this connexion, no doubt the 
Prince consulted his inclination only. 
Eminently domestic in his habits, he 
required the relief of companionship 
at home to the exhausting affairs which 
made up his life abroad. For years 
he had never enjoyed social converse, 
except at long intervals, with man 
or woman; it was natural, therefore, 
that he should contract this marriage. 
It was equally natural that he should 
make many enemies by so impolitic 
a match. The Elector Palatine, who 
was in place of guardian to the bride, 
decidedly disapproved, although he 
was suspected of favouring the alli- 
ance.'* The Landgrave of Hesse for 
a time was furious; the Elector of 
Saxony absolutely delirious with rage.® 
The Diet of the Empire was to be held 
within a few weeks at Frankfort, where 
it was very certain that the outraged 
and influential Elector would make his 
appearance, overflowing with anger, 
and determined to revenge upon the 
cause of the Netherland Reformation 
the injury which he had personally 
received.^ Even the wise, considerate, 
affectionate brother, John of Nassau, 
considered the marriage an act of mad- 
nesai H« did what he could, by argu- 

** Metooire pour le Comto de HoUenlo 
ailant de la part du Prince d’Oraiige verS le 
Comte J. de Nassau, I’Electour PalMiu, et 
Hcngpettse^Mlle. de wurbon.*’— Aroh. eta, 
v.189-19?. 0 * 

Princ* d’Onmg#.— 3yl- 


ment and entreaty, to dissuade the 
Prince from its completion ; ® although 
he afterwards voluntarily confessed tliat 
the Princess Charlotte had been deeply 
calumniated, and was an inestimable 
treasure to his brother.^ The French 
Government made use of the circum- 
stance to justify itself in a still further 
alienation from the cause of the Prince 
than it had hitherto manifested, but 
this was rather pretence than reality. 

It was not in the nature of things^ 
however, that the Saxou and Hessian 
indignation could be easily allayed. 
The Landgrave was extremely violent. 
“ Truly, I cannot imagine,” he wrote 
to the Elector of Saxony, “ quo consiUo 
that wiseacre of an Aldegonde, and 
whosoever else has been aiding and 
abetting, have undertaken this affair. 
Nam si jnetatem rcspicias, it is to be 
feared that, considering she is a Frencli- 
woman, a nun, and moreover a fugitive 
nun, about whose chastity there has 
been considerable question, the Prince 
has got out of the frying-pan into tho 
fire. Si foi'Viam it is not to be sup- 
posed that it was her beauty which 
charmed him, since, without doubt, 
he must be rather frightened than 
delighted, when he looks upon her. 
Si spem prolis, the Prince has certainly 
only too many heirs already, and ought 
to wish that ho had neither wife nor 
children. Si amiciiiam, it is not to bo 
supposed, while her father expresses 
himself in such threatening language 
with regard to her, that there will be 
much cordiality of friendship on hia 
part. Let them look to it, then, lest 
it fare with them no better tlian with 
the Admiral, at his Paris wedding; 
for those gentlemen can hardly forgive 
such injuries, sine mercurio ct anenico 
sublimato** ® 

The Elector of Saxony was frantic 
with cboler, and almost ludicrous in 
the vehemence of its expression. Count. 
John was unceasing in his exhortations 
to his brother to respect tb-j sensitive- 

* Archives et Corresp , v. 226. Bor, vlU. 
644. Klotorou, v. 100. 

„ 4 Archivos et Cormpoudatfci^ v, 800, 

* Ibia. > IbW., V. 208, 

Mbid., ▼. 812, 818. 
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ncas of these important personages, 
and to remember lipw much good and 
how much evil it was in their power 
to compass, with regard to himself and 
to the great cause of the Protestant 
religion. He reminded him, too, that 
the divorce had not been, and would 
not be considered impregnable as to 
form, and that much discomfort and 
detriment was likely to grow out of 
the whole proceeding, for himself and 
his family.^ The Prince, however, was 
immovable in his resolution, and from 
the whole tone of his correspondence 
and deportment it was obvious that his 
marriage was one rather of inclination 
than of policy. “ I cim assure you, 
my brother,” lie wrote to Count John, 
that my character has always tended 
to this — to care neither for words nor 
menaces in any matter where I can act 
with a clear conscience, and without 
doing injury to my neighbour. Truly, 
if I had paid regard to the threats of 
princes, I should never have embarked 
in so many dangerous affairs, contrary 
to the will of the King, my master, in 
iimes pantf and even to the advice of 
many of my relatives and friends,” * 
The evil consequences which had 
been foreseen were not slow to mani- 
fest themselves. There was much dis- 
cussion of the Prince’s marriage at the 
Diet of Frankfort, and there was even 
a proposition formally to declare the 
Calvinists excluded in Germany from 
the benefits of tho Peace of Paeaau. 
The Archduke Rudolph was soon 
afterwards elected King of the Ro- 
mans and of Bohemia, although hither- 
to, according to the policy of the Prince 
of Orange, and in the expectation of 
benefit to the cause of the Reformation 
in Germany and the Netherlands, there 
bad been a strong disposition to hold 
out hopes to Henry the Third, and to 
excite the fears of Maximilian.* 

While these important affairs, public 
and private, had been ocoarring m the 
south of Holland and in Germany, a 
very nefarious transaction had dis- 
giu^ the cause of the patriot party 

I See the letter of Count John to Prince of 
Onn^. Atehlves, v. 206-213. 

* Ihkl, V. *44-232; , 

c Vide Uroen v, FiiiiSt«Areh}vei^v. 216,366. 
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in the northern quartet, Diedrich 
Sonoy, governor of that portion of 
Holland, a man of great braV'erybut 
of extreme ferocity of character, had 
discovered an extensive conspiracy 
among certain of the inhabitants, in 
aid of an approaching Spanish inva- 
sion, Bands of land-loupera had been 
employed, according to the intimation 
which he had received, or affected to 
have received, to set fire to villages 
and towns in every direction, to set 
up beacons, and to conduct a series of 
signals by which the expeditions about 
to be organised were to be furthered 
in their objects.^ The Governor, de- 
termined to shew that the Duke of 
Alva could not be more prompt nor 
more terrible than himself, improvised, 
of his own authority, a tribimal in imi- 
tation of the infamous Blood-Council. 
Fortunately for the character o'! the 
country, Sonoy was not a Hollander, 
nor was the jurisdiction of this newly 
established court allowed to extend 
beyond very narrow limits. Eight 
vagabonds were, however, arrestc*! 
and doomed to tortures tlie most 
horrible, in order to extort from them 
confessions implicating persons of 
higher position in the land than them- 
selves. Seven, after a few turns of 
the pulley and the screw, confessed all 
which they were expect^ to confess, 
and accue^ all whom they were re- 
nested to accuse. The eighth was 
rmer, and refused to testify to tho 
guilt of certain resnectable house- 
holders, whose names he had, perhaps, 
never heard, and against whom there 
was no shadow of evidence. Ho was, 
however, reduced by three hours ami 
a half of sharp torture to coafe^, 
entirely according to their orders, so 
that accusations and evidence were 
thus obtained against certain influen- 
tial gentlemen of the province, whose 
only crime was a secret adhei'ence in 
the Catholic Faith.* 

The eight wretches who had been 

induced by promises of unconditional 

pardon upon one hand, an d by 

♦ Bor, Viit 62S, seq, Moofd^: t, 411, 41* 
Wsgenaor, tU. 64, 4i soq. 

• Bw, m* m, ioq- Mootd ». 41B 
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boiiure on the other^ to bear this false 
witness, were condemned to be burned 
alivei and on their way to the stake 
they all-, retracted the statements 
which had only been extorted from 
them by the rack. Nevertheless, the 
individuals who had been thi^s desig- 
nated were arrested. Charged with 
plotting a general conflagration of the 
villages and farm-houses, in conjunc- 
tion with an invasion by Hierges and 
other Papist generals, they indignantly 
protested their innocence ; but two of 
them, a certain Kopp Comeliszoon, 
and his son, Nanning Koppezoon, 
were selected to undergo the most 
cruel torture which had yet been 
practised in the Netherlands.^ Sonoy, 
to his eternal shame, was disposed to 
prove that human ingenuity to inflict 
human misery had not been exhausted 
in the chambers of the Blood-Council, 
for it was to be shown that Reformers 
were capable of giving a lesson even 
to inquisitors in this diabolical science. 
Kopp, a man advanced in years, was 
tortured during a whole day. On 
the following morning he was again 
brought to the rack, but the old man 
was too weak to endure all the agony 
which his tormentors had provided for 
him. Hardly had he been placed 
upon the bed of torture than he 
calmly expired, to the great indigna- 
tion of the tribunal.® “ The devil has 
broken his neok, and carried liim off 
to hell,” cried they, ferociously. 
** Naverthelesa, that shall not prevent 
him from being hung and quartered.” 
This decree of impotent vengeance 
was accordingly executed.* The son 
of Kopp, however, Nanning Koppe- 
zoQn, was a man in the full vigour of 
his years. He bore with perfect forti- 
tude a series of incredible tortures, 

• 6or, viii. i526, seq. Hoofd, x. 418, leq. 

• Ibid, ttti. «7, m. Ibid., X. 418. 

• HOO&X.418. 

4 Bor (viil. 628) oomoientiously fumisUos 
of fcbe machinery by rW of which 

tm^t devilish cmelty was inflicted. The rats 
wvm-Mtit by the Governor himself. -^Vide 
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after which, with his body singed 
from head to heel, and his feet almost 
entirely flayed, he was left for six 
weeks to crawl about his dungeon on 
his knees. He was then brought 
back to the torture-room, and again 
stretched upon the rack, while a large 
earthen vessel, made for the purpose 
was placed, inverted, upon his naked 
body. A number of rats were intro- 
duced imder this cover, and hot coals 
were heaped upon the vessel, till the 
rats, rendered furious by the heat, 
gnawed into the very bowels of the 
victim, in their agony to escape."* The 
holes thus torn in his bleeding flesh 
were filled with red-hot coals. He 
was afterv\ards subjected to other tor- 
tures too foul to relate ; nor was it till 
he had endured all this agony, with a 
fortitude which seemed supernatural, 
that he was at last discovered to be 
human. Scorched, bitten, disLocated 
in every joint, sleepless, starving, pel * 
ishing with thirst, he was at last 
crushed into a false confession by .a 
promise of absolute forgiveness. He ad- 
mitted everything which was brought 
to his charge, confessing a catalogue 
of contemplated burnings and beacon 
firings of which he had never dreamed, 
and avowing himself in lea^e with 
other desperate Papists, still more 
dangerous than himself. 

Notwithstanding the promises of 
pardon, Nanning was then condemned 
to death. The sentence ordained that 
his heart should be torn from his 
living bosom, and tlirown in his face, 
after which his head was to be taken 
off and exposed on the church steeple 
of his native village. His body was 
then to be cut in four, and a quarter 
fastened upon different towers of the 
city of Alkmaar, for it was that city, 

tions were quite regular and laudable. The. 
Commissioners conclude, with pious wishes 
for the Governor’s welfare: "Noble, wise, 
virtuous, and very discreet sir,** they spy, 
"wo have wished to apprise you of the foro- 
gotng, and we now pray tSkt God Almighty 
may spare you in a ijq>py, healthy, and long- 
ooutinued government." It will be ae^ 
however, that tho " wise, virtuous, and very 
discreet” Governor, who thus caused his 
fofilow-citlBeu's bowels to be gnawed by rats, 
was not allowed to remain much loi)^ in 
hi! *'Mi>i>y ?m4>«4lth:j^ieoV4iT«nent.*' 
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recentl; ao famous for ita lierdo r«- useful, but who, like the CouUt De k 
aistance to the S^^sh army, which Marok, had now contan^ated his 
was now sullied by all this oold-blooded hand with the blood of the guiltless, 
atrocity. When led to execution, the The new tribunal never took root, 
victim recanted indignantly the con- and was abolished as soon as its initia- 
fessions forced from him by weakness tory horrors were known.* 
of body, and exonerated the persons On the 19th of July, Oudewater, 
whom he had falsely accused. A cer- entirely unprepared for such an event, 
tain clergyman, named J urian Epes- was besieg^ % Hierges, but the gar- 
»oon, endeavoured by loud praying to rison and the population, although 
drown his voice, that the people weak, were brave. The town resisted 
might not rise with indignation, and eighteen days, and on the 7th of 
the dying prisoner with his last breath August was carried by assault,* after 
solemnly summoned this unworthy which the usual horrors weJf® fully 
pastor of Christ to meet him within practised, after which the jglirrison 
three days before the judgment-seat was put to the sword, and i^Mtown's- 
of God. It is a remarkable and people fared little better. Men, 
authentic fact, that the clergyman women, and children were murdered 
thus summoned, went home pensively in cold- blood, or obliged to purchase 
from the place of execution, sickened their lives by heavy ransoms, while 
immediately, and died upon the ap- matrons and maids were sold by ai^otion 
pointed day.^ ^ to the soldiers at two or three abllars 

Notwithstanding this solemn re- each.'* Almost every house in the city 
cantation, tlie persona accused were was burned to the ground, and these 
arrested, and in their turn subjected horrible but very customary scenes 
to toi-ture, but the affair now reached having been enacted, the army of 
the ears of Oran^. His peremptory Hierges took its way to Schoonhoveii. 
ovdera, with the universal excitement That city, not defending itself , secured 
produced in the neighbourhood, at tolerable terms of capitulation, and 
last checked the course of the outrage, surrendered on the 24th of August.® 
and the accused persons were remanded The Grand Commander had not yet 

to prison, where they remained till given up the hope of naval assistance 
liberated by the Pacification of Ghent, from Sjiin, notwithstanding the abru pt 
After their release they commenced termination to the last expedition 
legal proceedings against Sonoy, with which had been organised. It wrni, 
a view of establishing their own inno- however, necessary that a foothold 
cence, and of bringing the inhuman should be recovered upon the sea- 
functionary to justice. The process board, before a descait from without 
languished, however, and was finally could be met with proper co-operatiou 
abandoned, for the powerful Ch)vemor from the land forces within, and he 
had rendererl such eminent service in was most anxious, therefore, to efiect 
thecauseof liberty, that it was thought the reconmiest of some portion of 
unwise to push him to extremity. It Zealand. The island of Tholra W 
is no impeachment upon the cbaiacter still Spanish, and had been so sinoo 
of the Prince that these horrible crimes tlie memorable expedition of Mon- 
were not prevented. It was impos- dragon to Skmth Beveland. From 
sible for him to be omnipresent, this interior portion of tihe archipelago 
Neither is it just to consider the tor^ the Governor now determined to at- 
tures and death thus indicted Ujpon. tempt an expedition against the ouUi' 
innocei^ m«n^ indelible sUih upon ftnd more important . territory, Tuc 

the cause of liberty. . Thej vere the three principal udimds were Tholec, 
aimes of ati individual who had be«ii Ilmrelaiul, and Sehonwen, Tholeu 

t Bor, Till, eaSr et ^ HbOfd, X. 4ii, * Bor, tW. Ml. Mmm* 

i tvia., viu.iir. v;ioe. 
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wafli the first whioh detached itself 
from the oontiuent NextL and 
rated from it by a bay two\ leagues in 
width, was Duivelan^ or the Isle of 
Doves. Beyond, and paijted by a 
narrower frith, was Sohouvfen, front- 
ing directly upon the ocead, fortified 
by its strong capital city, Zierickzee, 
and containing other villages of in- 
ferior consequence.^ 

Kequesens had been long revolving 
in his mind the means of possessing 
himself of this important island. He 
had caused to be constructed a nume- 
rous armada of boats and light vessels 
of various dimensions, and he now 
came to Tholen to organise the expe- 
dition. His prospects were at first not 
flattering, for the gulfs and estuaries 
swarmed with Zealand vessels, manned 
by crews celebrated for their skill 
and audacity. Traitors, however, from 
Zealand itself now came forward to 
teach the Spanish Commander how to 
strike at the heart of their own coun- 
try. These refugees explained to Re- 
quesens that a narrow flat extended 
under tlie sea from Philipsland, a small 
and uninhabited islet situate close to 
Tholen, as far as the shore of Duive- 
land. Upon this submerged tongue 
of land, the water, during ebb-tide, was 
sufiiciently shallow to be waded, and 
it would therefore be possible for a de- 
termined band, under cover of the 
night, to make the perilous passage. 
Once arrived at Duiveland, they could 
more easily cross the intervening creek 
to Schouwen, which was not so deep 
and only half as wide, so that a force 
thus sent through these dangerous 
shallows, might take possession of 
Duiveland and lay siege to Zierickzee) 
in the very teeth of the Zealand fleet, 
which would be unable to sail near 
enough to intercept their passage.^ 

The Commander determiined that 
the enterprise should' be attempted. 
It was not a novelty, because Mondra- 
gon^ M, we have seen, had already most 
brillian:^ conducted a Very similar 
expedition* The present was, how- 
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j ever, a much more daring scheme. 
The other exploit^ although suflBciently 
hazardous, and entirely successful, had 
been a victory gained over the sea 
alone. It had been a surprise, and had 
been effected without any opposition 
from human enemies. Here, however, 
they were to de;il, not only with the 
ocean and darkness, but with a watch- 
ful and determined foe. The Zea- 
landers were aware that the enterprise 
was in contemplation, and their vessels 
lay about the contiguous waters in 
considerable force.* Nevertheless, the 
determination of the Grand Comman- 
der was hailed with enthusiasm by his 
troops. Having satisfied himself by 
personal experiment that the enter- 
prise was possible, and that therefore 
his brave soldiers could accomplish it, 
he decided that the glory of the achieve- 
ment should be fairly shared, as before, 
among the different nations which 
served the King. 

After completing his preparations, 
Requesens came to Tholen, at which 
rendezvous were assembled three thou- 
sand infantry, partly Spaniards, partly 
Germans, partly Walloons. Besides 
these, a picked corps of two hundred 
sappers and miners was to accompany 
the expedition, in order that no time 
might be lost in fortifying themselves 
as soon as they had seized possession 
of Schouwen. Four hundred mounted 
troopers were, moreover, stationed in 
the town of Tholen, while the little 
fleet, which had been prepared at Ant- 
werp, lay near that city ready to co- 
operate with the land force as soon as 
they should complete their enterprise. 
The Grand Commander now divide<l 
thh whole force into two parts. One 
half was to remain in the boats, und^r 
the command of Mondragou ; the other 
half, accompanied by the two hundred 
pioneers, were to wade through the sea 
from Philipsland to Duiveland and 
Schouwen. Each soldier of this de- 
tachment was provide^with a pair of 
shoes, two pounds of powder, and ra- 
tions for three days in a canvas bag 
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euBpended ftt liia neok. The leader oi the storm^^ clouds^ the soldiem could 
this expedition was Don Osorio d’UUoo^ plainly perceive the files of Zeedand 
an officer distinguished for his expC' vessels through which they wens to 
rience and bravery.^ march, and which were anchored as 

On the night selected for the enter- close to tlie flat as ihe water would 
prise, that of the 27th September, the allow. Some had recklessly stranded 
moon was a day old in its fourth quar- themselves, in their eageniosa to inter- 
ter, and rose a little before twelve. It rupt the passage of the troops, and the 
was low water at between four and five artillery played unceasingly from 
in the morning. The Grand Com- laiger vessels. Discharges of musketiy 
mander, at the appointed hour of mid- came continually from all, but tho 
night, crossed to Philipsland, and stood fitful lightning rendered the aim diffi- 
on the shore to watch the setting forth cult and the fire comparatively harm- 
of the little army.. He addr^ed a less,* while the Spaniards were, more- 
short harangue to tliem, in which he over, protected, as to a large part of 
skilfully struck the chorda of Spanish their bodies, by the water ini< which 
chivalry and the national love of glory,* they were immersed, 
and was answered with loud and enthu- At times, they halted for breath, or 
siaatic cheera. Don Osorio d’Ulloa to engage in fierce skirmishes with 
then stripped and plunged into the sea their nearest assailants. Standing 
immediately after the guides. He was breast-high in the waves, and ^sur- 
followed by the Spaniards, after whom -pounded at intervals by total darahess, 
came the Germans and then the Wal- they were yet able to pour an oc- 
loons. The two hundred sappers wid casional well-directed volley into the 
miners came next, and Dpn Gabriel hostile ranks. The Zealanders, how- 
Peralta, with his Spanish company, ever, did not assail them with fire-arms 
brought up the rear. It was a wild alone. They transfixed some with 
night Incessant lightning alternately their fatal harpoons; they dragged 
revealed and obscured the progress of others from the path with boat-hooks ; 
the midnight march through tho black they beat out the brains of others witli 
waters, as the anxious Commander heavy flails.® Many were the mortal 
watch^ the expedition from the shore, duels thus fought in the darkness, and, 
but the soldiers were quickly swal- as it were, in the bottom of the sea; 
lowed up in the gloom.* As they ad- many were the deeds of audacity which 
vanced cautiously, two by two, the no eye was to mark save those by whom 
daring adventurers found themselves they were achieved. Still, in spite of 
soon nearly up to their n^ks in the all impediments and losses, the Span- 
waves, while BO narrow was the sub- iards steadily advanced. If other arm^ 
merg^ bank along which they were proved less available, they were at- 
marebing, that a misstep to the right tacked by the fierce taunts and iuvec- 
or left was fatal Luckless individuals tivea of their often invisible foes, who 
repeatedly sank to rise no more. Mean- reviled them as water-dogs, fetching 
time, as the sickly light of the WMiing and carrying for a master who despise^ 
mo on came forth at intervals through th em ; as mercenaries, who coined tfaetf 

» BentivogUc. ix. IM. Hoofd, x. 427, 428. kian catiUi emo itT/iwm de <f fa, quo potha 
xiv. 288 ttdmirtclon el verlas ; Jttxgando los mas set 

s Hoofd, X. 428. Bor, vili. 848-850. Men- com fueradfilc^brso natural,** etc. i xiv. 281 
doza, xiv. 28i. •— Compare Strada, viii. 898. 

« Bor, viiL M8-850 Hoofd, x 428. Ben- * Beutivoglio, Ix. 187. Hoofd, x. 429. 
tivogUo, ix. 187.— Aeootding to Hondoss, Wageoser. vii. 71. 
tliesky wselbll (^pyetematural amreara n oes * Wtara a nemioi .di travMliargii 
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blood for gold, and were employed by 
tyranta for the basest uses.' If stung 
by these mocking voices, they turned 
in the darkness to chastise their im- 
seen tormentors, they were certain to 
be trampled upon by their comrades, 
and to be pushed from their narrow 
pathway into the depths of the sea. 
Thus many perished. 

The night wore on, and the adven- 
turers still fought it out manfully, 
but very slowly, the main body of 
Spanianis, Germans, and Walloons, 
soon after daylight, reaching the oppo- 
site shore, having sustained consider- 
able losses, but in perfect order. The 
pioneers were not so fortunate. The 
tide rose over them before they could 
effect their passage, and swept nearly 
every one away.^ The rear-guard, 
under Peralta, not surprised, lik^a the 
pioneers, in the middle of their pas- 
sage, by ilie rising tide, but prevented, 
before it was too late, from advancing 
far beyond the shore from which they 
had departed, were fortunately en- 
abled to retrace their steps. 

Don Osorio, at the head of the suc- 
cessful adventurers, now effected his 
landing upon Duiveland. Reposing 
themselves but for an instant after 
this unparalleled march through the 
water, of more than six hours, they 
took a slight refreshment, prayed to 
the Virgin Mary and to Saint James, 
and then prepared to meet their new 
enemies on land, Ten companies of 
French, Scotch, and English auxili- 
aries lay in Duiveland, under the com- 
mand of Charles Van Boisot. Strange 
to relate, by an inexplicable accident, 
or by treason, that general was. slain 
by his pwn soldiers, at the moment 
when the royal troops landed The 
panic created by this event became 
intense, as tlie enemy rose suddenly, 
as it were, out of the depths of the 


ocean to attack them. They magnified 
the numbers of their assailants, and 
fled terror-stricken in every direction 
Some swam to the Zealand vessels 
which lay in the neighbourhood : 
others took refuge in the forts which 
had been constructed on the island, 
but these were soon carried by the 
Spaniards, and the conquest of Duive- 
land was efi'eeted.* 

The enterprise was not yet com- 
pleted, but the remainder was less 
difficult and not nearly so hazardous, 
for the creek which separated Duive- 
land from Schouwen was much nar- 
rower than the estuary which they 
had just traversed. It was less than 
a league in width, but so encumbered 
by rushes and briers that, although 
difficult to wade, it was not navigable 
ior vessels of any kind.^ This part of 
the expedition was accomplished with 
equal resolution, so that, after a fow 
hours' delay, the soldiers stood uyK>n 
the much-coveted island of Schouwen. 
Five companies of states' troops, 
placed to oppose their landing, fled 
in the most cowardly manner at the 
first discharge of the Spanish muskets,^ 
and took refuge in the city of Zierick- 
zee, wnich was soon afterwaids be- 
leaguered. 

The troops bad been disombarketl 
upon Duiveland from the armada, 
which had mado its way to the scone 
of action, after having received, by 
signal, information that the expeditioii 
through the water had been success- 
ful. Brouwershaven, on the northern 
side of Schouwen, was immediately 
reduced, but Bommenede resisted till 
the 25th of October, when it was at 
last carried by assault, and delivered 
over to fire and sword. Of the whole 
population and garrison not twenty 
were left- alive. Siege was then laid 
to Zlerickzee, and Colonel Moudiugoii 


» floofd, x. 429,— "Donde rays mala von- 
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was left in ckarge of the operations; Walchefto and the test of Zealand 
Beqiiesens himself came to Sohouwen was intemipted; the ptOTinee out in 
to give directions concerning Uiis im> two ; a foothold on the oce<an, ftnr a 
portant enterprise,*^ brief interval at least, acquired by 

Ohiapin Vitelli also came thither in Spain. The Piince was inexpressibly 
the middle of the winter, and was so chagrined by these circumstances, and 
much injured by a fall from hia litter, felt that the moment had arrived when 
while making the tour of the island, all honourable means were to bo em- 
that he died on ship-board during his ployed to obtain foreign assistance, 
return to Antwerp.* This officer had The Hollanders and Zealanders had 
gained his laurels upon more than one fought tho battles of freedom alone 
occasion, his conduct in the important hitherto, and had fought them well, 
action near Mons, in which the Hugue- but pow^p^ was fast rendering them 
not force under Genlis was defeated, incapah^l#^ sustaining much lonM^ 
having been particularly creditable, the conflict. Offers of 

He was of a distinguished Umbrian who8^lMp6 the states were to ffrUwlf 
family, and had passed his life in were fillmed, as worse than 
camps, few of the generals who had Hen^Af Navarre, who perhajCMWwWhed 
accompanied Alva to the Netherlands it pc^ible to acquire the wVwbignty 
being better known or more odious to of the provinces by so ba!i^n a benefit, 
the inhabitants. He was equally dis- was willing to send two <!^th1*ee tb'^ri- 
tinguished for his courage, his cruelty, sand men, but not at l^i|^#h expense, 
and his corpulence. The last charao* The proposition wa^^’roSpectfully de- 
toristic was so remarkable, that he was dined* The Prince and his little 
almost monstrous in his personal ajj- country were all alone. ** Even if we 
pearance. His protuberant stomach should tut only see ourselves deserted 
was always supported in a bandage by all the world, but also all tho world 
suspended from his neck, yet in spite against us," he said, ** we should not 
of this enormous impediment, he was cease to defend ourselves even to the 
personally active on the battle-field, last man. Knowing the justice of otiir 
and performed more service, not only cause, we repose entirely in the mercy 
os a commander b\it as a sitbaltem, of God"* He determined, however, 
than many a younger and lighter man.* once more to have recourse to the 
The siege of Zierickzee was protract- powerful of the earth, being disposed 
ed till the following June, the city to tost the tnith of his celebraM ob- 
holding out with firmness. Want of servation, that “ there would no 
funds caused the operations to he con- lack of suitors for the bride that he 
ducted with languor, but the same had to bestow." It was necessary, in 
cause prevented the Prince from ao- short, to look the great question of 
complishing its relief. Thus the ex- formally renouncing Philip directly in 
pedition from Philipsland, the most the face. 

brilliant military exploit of the whole Hitherto the fiction of alleg^nce 
war, was attended with important re- had been preserved, and, even by the 
sulta The communication between enemies of the Prince, it was adnfltted 

I Henrloasa, xlv. 287-293, seq, Bentivog- 
Ifo, ix, ie9, 170. Bor. riU. seq. Hoofd, 
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and Mendoaa does not even allude to hia 
death. The Ketherlanders bated him oor- 
diaUy. His name^ which afforded the ma- 
terioia ten a puiLwas, of ooitrse» a whetstone 
ftir their wits, ^^ey impteved his death hy 
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that it had been retained with no dis* 
loyal intent.' The time, however, had 
ooi»e when it was necessary to throw 
off allegiance, provided another could 
be found strong enough and frank 
enough to accept the authority which 
Philip had forfeited. The question 
was, naturally, between France and 
England, unless the provinces could 
effect their re-admission into the body 
of the Germanic Empire. Already in 
Jyne the Prince had laid the pro- 
position formally before the states, 
“whether they should not negotiate 
with the Empire on the subject of 
their admission, with maintenance of 
their own constitutions; ’* but it was 
understood that this plan was not to 
be carried out, if the protection of the 
^npire could be obtained under easier 
conations. ^ 

Nothing came of the proposition at 
that time. The nobles and the de- 
puties of South Holland now voted, in 
the be^nning of the ensuing month, 
'‘that it was their duty to abandon 
the King, as a tyrant who sought to 
oppress and destroy his subjects, and 
that it behoved them to seek another 
protector.'' This was while the Breda 
negotiations were still pending, but 
when their inevitable result was very 
WsibK There was still a reluctance 
at taking the last and decisive step in 
the rebellion, so that the semblance of 
loyalty was still retained — that ancient 
scabbard, in which the sword might 
yet one day be sheathed. The pro- 
position was not adopted at the diet. 
A committee of nine was merely ap- 
pointed to deliberate with the Prince 
upon the “ means of obtaining foreign 
airaistBiice, without accepting foreign 
authority, or severing their connexion 
with his Majesty.” The estates were, 
however, summoned a few months 
later, by the Prince, to deliberate on 
thie important matter at Rotterdam. 
Gn the 1st of October he then for- 
mally proposed, either to make terms 
weir enemy, and that the sooner 


the better, or else, onoe for all, to 
separate entirely from the King of 
Spain, and to change their sovereign, 
in order, with the assistance and under 
protection of another Christian po- 
tentate, to maintain the provinces 
against their enemies. Orange, more* 
over, expressed the opinion, that upon 
so important a subject it was decidedly 
incumbent upon them all to take the 
sense of the city governments. The 
members for the various municipalities 
acquiesced in the propriety of this sug- 
gestion, and resolved to consult their 
constituents, while the deputies of the 
nobility also desired to consult with 
their whole body. After an adjourn- 
ment of a few days, the diet again as- 
sembled at Delft, and it was then 
unanimously resolved by the nobles 
and the cities, “ that they would for- 
sake the King, and seek foreign a^ist- 
ance, referring the choice to the 
Prince, who, in regard to the govern- 
ment, was to take the opinion of the 
estates;” ^ 

Thus, the great step was taken, by 
which two little provinces declared 
themselves independent of their an- 
cient master. That declaration, al- 
though token in the midst of doubt 
and darkness, was not destintsd to be 
cancelled, and the germ of a new and 
powerful commonwealth was planted. 
So little, however, did these republicau 
fathers foresee their coming republic, 
that the resolution to renounce one 
king was combined with a propiKsitiou 
to ask for the authority of another. It 
was not imagined that those two slen- 
der columns, which were all that had 
yet been raised of the future stately 
peristyle, would be strong enough to 
stand alone. The question now arose, 
to what foreign power application 
should be made. But little hope was 
to be entertained from Germany, a 
state which existed only in name, and 
Prance was still in a condition of re- 
ligious and intestine discord. The 
attitude of revolt maintmned by the 
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Dao d’Alen 9 on seemed to make it 
diificult and dangerous to enter into 
negotiations witU a countary where 
the civil wars had assumed so compli- 
cated a character, that a loyal and use- 
ful alliance could hardly be made with 
any party. The Queen of England, on 
the other hand, di'eaded the wrath of 
l*hilip, by which her perpetual dangers 
from tlic side of Scotland would be 
aggravated, while she feared equally 
tlie extension of French authority in 
the etherlands, hy which increase 
her neighbour would acquire an over- 
shadowing power. She was also 
ashamed openly to abandon the pro- 
vinces to their fate, for her realm was 
supposed to be a bulwark of the Pro- 
testant religion. Afraid to affront 
Philip, afraid to refuse the suit of the 
Netherlands, afraid to concede an 
aggrandisement to France, what course 
was open to the lilnglish Queen I That 
which, politically and pei-sonally, she 
loved the beat — a course of barren 
coquetry. This the Prince of Orange 
foresaw ; and although not disposed to 
leave a stone unturned in his efforts to 
find assistance fer his country, he on 
the whole rather inclined tor France. 
He, however, better than any man, 
knew how little cause there* was for 
sanguine expectation from either 
source.^ 

It was determined, in the name of 
his Highness and the estates, first to 
send a mission to England, but there 
)iad already been negotiations this year 
of an unpleasant character with that 
power. At the request of the Spanish 
envoy, the foremost Netherland rebels, 
in number about fifty, including by 
name the Prince of Orange, the Counts 
of Berg and Culemburg, with Saint 
Aldegonde, Boiso^ Junius, and others, 
had been formally forbidden by Queen 
Elizabeth to enter her realm,* The 
Prince had, in consequence, sent Aide- 
goude and Junius on a secret mission 
to France,’ and the Queen, jealous and 
anxious, had thereupon sent Daniel 
' 

' l>e Tfiou, tom. vU. liv. 61« See Wage- 
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Rogers secretly to the Prince.^ At 
the same time she had sent an envoy 
to the Grand Commander, counsell^ 
conciliatory measures, and promising 
to send a special misfiion to Spain with 
the offer of her mediation ; but it was 
suspected 'by those most in the confi- 
dence of the Spanish government at 
Brussels, that there was a great deal 
of deception in these proceedings.’ A 
truce for six months having now been 
established between the Due d’Alcn^on 
and his brother, it was supposed, that 
an alliance between France and Eng- 
land, and perhaps between Alen^on 
and Elizabeth, was on the carpet, and 
that a kingdom of the Netherlands was 
to be the wedding present of the bride 
to her husband. These fantasies de- 
rived additional colotir from the fact 
that, while the Queen was expressing 
the most amicable intentions to .f'^ds 
Spain, and the greatest jealousy of 
France, the English residents at Ant* 
werp and other cities of the Nether- 
lands had received private instructions 
to sell out their property as fast as 
possible, and to retire fromtho country.® 
On the whole, there was little prospect 
either of a final answer, or of substau- 
tial assistance from the Queen. 

The envoys to England were Advo- 
cate Buis and Doctor Francis Maolzon, 
nominated by the estates, end Saint 
Aldegonde, chief of the mission ap- 
pointed by the Prince. They arrived 
in England at Christmas-tide. Having 
represented to the Queen the result 
of the Breda negotiations, they stated 
that the Prince and the estates, in 
despair of a secure peace, had addressed 
themselves to her as an upright pro- 
tector of the Faith, and as a pimeess 
descended from the blood of HqBand. 
This allusion to the intermarriage of 
Edward III. of England with Fh^lipixt* 
daughter of Count William j/Jill, of 
Hainault and Holland, wov^d no^ 
was hoped, be in vain. further- 

more offered to her MMesty, m oa*® 
she were willing powern^ to assist 
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the states, the sovereignty over Hol- 
land and Zealand, under certain condi- 
tions.^' 

The Queen listened graciously to 
the envoys, and appointed commis- 
sioners to treat with them on the sub- 
ject. Itleantime, Requesens sent 
Champagny to England, to counteract 
the efifect of this embassy of the estates, 
and to beg the Queen to give no heed 
to the prayers of the rebels, to enter 
into no negotiations with them, and to 
expel them at once from her kingdom.^ 

The Queen gravely assured Cham- 
pagny "that the envoys were no rebels, 
but faithful subjects of his Majesty."* 
There was certainly some effrontery in 
such a statement, considering the 
solemn offer which had just been made 
by the envoys. If to renounce alle- 
giance to Philip and to propose the 
sovereignty to Elizabeth did not con- 
stitute rebellion, it would be difficult 
to define or to discover rebellion any- 
where. The statement was as honest, 
liowever, as the diplomatic grimace 
with which Champagny had reminded 
Elizabeth of the ancient and unbroken 
friendship which had always existed 
between herself and his Catholic Ma- 
jesty. Tlie attempt of Philip to pro- 
cure her dethronement and assassina- 
tion but a few years before was, no 
doubt, thought too trifling a circum- 
stance to have for a moment inter- 
rupted those harmonious relations. 
Nothing came of the negotiations on 
either side. The Queen coquetted, as 
was her custom. She could not accept 
the offer of the estates ; she could not 
say them nay. ^he would not offend 
Philip ; she would not abandon the 
provinces; she would therefore negoti- 
ate— thus there was an infinite deal of 
diplomatic nothing spun and -un- 
ravelled, but the result was both to 
abandon the provinces and to oflend 

Philip! 

In the first answer given by her 
commissioners to the states’ envoys, it 
was declared, that her Majesty con- 
•idered it too expensive to assume the 

' Bor, viil. 660, 661. Besol. Holl., Nov, 
14. 1675, bl. 736. 
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protection of both provinces. She waa 
willing to protect them in name, but 
she should confer the advantaga ex- 
clu,sively on Walcheren in reality. The 
defence of Holland must be maintained 
at the expense of the Prince and tho 
estates.'* 

This was certainly not munificent, 
and the envoys insisteil upon moro 
ample and liberal terms. The Queen 
declined, liowever, committing herself 
beyond this niggardly and inadmissible 
offer. Tho states were not willing to 
exchange the sovereignty over their 
country for so paltry a concession. 
The Queen declared herself indisposed 
to go further, at least before consult- 
ing P.arliament.® The comniissioiier4 
waited for tho assembling of Parlia- 
ment. She then refused to lay the 
m.atter before that body, and forbado 
the Hollanders taking any steps for 
that purpose.® It w\as evident that 
she was disposed to trifle with the 
provinces, and had no idea of encoun- 
tering the open hostility of Philip, 
The envoys accordingly begged for 
their passports. These were granted 
in April 1570, with the assurance on 
the part of her Majesty, that " she 
would think more of the uftcr made to^ 
her after she had done all in her power 
to bring about an arrangement between 
the provinces and Philip." ^ 

After the result of the nogoti.ation8 
of Breda, it is difficult to imagine what 
method she was likely to devise for 
accomplishing such a purpose. Tho 
King was not more disposed than 
during tho preceding summer to grant 
liberty of religion, nor wore the Hol- 
landers more ready than they had been 
before to renounce either their faith 
or their fatherland. The envoys, oii 
parting, made a 8ti*enuous effort to ne- 
gotiate a loan, but the frugal Queen 
considered the proposition quite inad- 
missible. She granted them liberty 
to purchase arms and ammunition, and 
to levy a few soldiers witli their own 
money, and this was accordingly done 
to a limited extent. As it was no'. 

* Ibid., viii. 661-C63. 'Wajjonaei, vii. 85» 

4 Wa^uaer, vii. 85, 66. Bor. ubi aup. 

1 • Ibid., ubi sup. 

I 1 Bor, Till 663. Wagonasr, vii 80. 
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difficaii; to him soldiers or to btiy gun- 
powder an3rwherA, in that warlike age, 
provided the money were ready, the 
states had hardly reason to consider 
themselyes under deep obligation for 
this concession. Yet this was the 
whole result of the embassy. Plenty 
of fine words had been bestowed, 
which might or might not have mean- 
ing, according .to the turns taken by 
coming events. Besides these cheap 
and empty civilities, they received per- 
mission to defend Holland at their 
own expense, with the privilege of sur- 
rendering its sovereignty, if they liked, 
to Queen Elizabeth — and this was all. 

On the 19th of April, the envoys 
returned to their country, and laid 
before the estates the meagre result 
of their negotiations.^ Very soon 
afterwards, upon an informal sug- 
gestion from Henry III. and the 
Queen Mother, that a more favour- 
able result might be expected, if the 
same applications were made to the 
Duo d’Alen 9 on which had been re- 
ceived in so unsatisfactory a manner 
by Elizabeth, commissioners were ap- 
pointed to France.* It proved impos- 
sible, however, at that juncture, to 
proceed with the negotiations, in con- 
sequence of the troubles occasioned by 
the attitude of the Duke. The pro- 
vinces were still, even as they had 
been from the beginning, entirely 
alone. 

Kequesens was more than ever 
straitened for funds, wringing, with 
increasing difficulty, a slender subsidy, 
from time to time, out of the reluctant 
estates of Brabant, Flanders, and the 
other obedient provinces. While he 
was still at Duiveland, the estates- 
general sent him a long remonstrance 
against the misconduct of the soldiery, 
in answer to his demand for supplies. 
“Oh, these estates 1 these estates I" 

1 Bor, viii. 661-663. HoofJ, x. 434, 436. 
VoUreu, v. lOL Hesol Uoll., Apr. 19. 1576, 

bl 49, 

> Emr. Reid. Ann., Ub. i. 18. 

* *‘]>ios nos libera de estos Estados.”— 
Vetarm, ▼. 108 ^. 

* Afrhivei et Corroepondanoe, v. 80U804. 

* eoatriboUons of Holla^ and 
land tree war expanses amounted to <me 
bundiSo and fifty thousoad ftortas monthly. 


cried the Drand Commander, on re- 
ceiving such vehement reproaches in- 
stead of his money ; ** may the Lord 
deliver me from these estates 1”* 
Meantime, the important siege of 
Zieriokzee continued, and it was evi- 
dent that the city must fall. There 
was no money at the disposal of the 
PHnee. Count John, who was seri- 
ously embarfassed by reason of the 
great obligations in money which he, 
with the rest of his family, had in- 
curred on behalf of the estates, had 
recently made application to the Prince 
for hia influence towards procuring 
him relief. He had forwar(!ed an 
account of the groat advances made 
by himself and his brethren in money, 
plate, furniture, and endorsements of 
various kinds, for which a partial re- 
imbursement was almost indispensable 
to save him from serious difficulties.'* 
The Prince, however, unable tO pro- 
cure him any assistance, had befifn 
obliged once more to entreat him to 
display the generosity and the self- 
denial which the country had never 
found wanting at his hands or at thoss 
of his kindred. The appeal had not 
been in vain ; but the Count was ob. 
viously not in a condition to effect 
anything more at that moment to 
relieve the financial distress of the 
states. The exchequer was crippled.® 
Holland and Zealand were cut in twain 
by the occupation of Schouwen and 
the approaching fall of its capital. 
Germany, England, France, all refused 
to stretch out their hands to save 
the heroic but exhaustless little pro- 
vinces. It was at this moment that 
a desperate but sublime resolution 
took possession of the Prince’s min^ 
There seemed but one way left to 
exdude the Spaniards for ever from 
Holland and &aland, ailil to rescue 
the inhabitants from im^^ding ruin. 

The nay ol a captain was eighty floitiiM 
monthly ; that or a lieu tenant, forty ; that 
of a corporal, fifteen ; that of a drummer, 
flfer, or minUUer, twelve ; that of a common 
iddiur. seven and a half. A captain hen 
also one hundred 'and fifty florins each 
month to dlstribt^ among tho most i»o«* 
torioui of his company. Ba«h sbldlar was 
likewiae fumisl]^ with food, bodJIng, 
light, wid washiiw>*^Bononi do I'wco Wa-» 
voh II. 0.4ft 
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The Prince had long brooded over the 
Bcheme, and the hour seemed to have 
struck for its fulfilment His project 
was to collect all the vessels, of every 
description, which could be obtained 
throughout the Netherlands. The 
whole population of the two provinces, 
men, women, and children, together 
with all the moveable property of the 
country, were then to be embarked on 
board this numerous fleet, and to seek 
a new home beyond the seas. The 
windmills were then to be burned, the 
dykes pierced, the sluices opened in 
■^very direction, and the country re- 
stored for ever to the ocean, from 
which it had sprungd 

It is difficult to say whether the 
resolution,- if Providence had per- 
mitted its fulfilment, would have 
been, on the whole, better or worse 
for humanity and civilisation. The 
ships which would have borne the 
heroic Prince and his fortunes might 
have taken the direction of the newly- 
discovered Western hemisphere. A 
religious colony, planted by a com- 
mercial and liberty-loving race, in a 
virgin soil, and directed by patrician 
but self-denying hands, might have 
preceded, by half a century, the colony 
which a kindred race, impelled by 
similar motives, and under somewhat 
similar circumstances and conditions, 
was destined to plant upon the stern 
shores of New England. Had they 
directed their course to the warm and 
fragrant islands of the East, an in- 
dependent Christian commonwealth 
might have arisen among those pro- 
lific regions, superior in importance 
to any subsequent colony of Holland, 
cramped from its birth by absolute 
subjection to a far distant metropolis. 

The unexpected death of Requesens 
suddenly dispelled thfeSe schemes. The 

* Bor relates that this plan had been do- 
finitoly fi>rmed by the Prince. His autho- 
rity Is *‘a credible gentleman of quality*? 
(een geloo&waordig edolmann van cpjaliteit) 
who, at the time, was a member of the 
estates’ and government of Holland,— viU. 
664; Qroen v. Frinsterer, however, rejects 
the tide ASlhbulous : or beeves, at any rate 
that the personage alluded to by Bor took 
tlie prthce*s words too literally. It is pro- 
bable that the thought was often tu the 
Prince'B mind and found oecssionld S3qw«M« 


siege of Zierickzee had occupied much 
tf the Governor’s attention, but he had 
recently written to his sovereign, that 
its reduction was now certain. He had 
added an urgent request for money, 
with a sufficient supply of which he 
assured Philip that he should be able 
to bring the war to an immediate 
conclusion. While waiting for these 
supplies, he had, contrary to all law or 
reason, made an unsuccessful attempt 
to conquer the T;)ost of Embden, in 
Germany. A mutiny had, at about 
the same time, broken out among his 
troops in Harlem, and he had furnished 
the citizens with arms to defend them- 
selves, giving free permission to use 
them against the insurgent troopa 
By this means the mutiny had been 
quelled, bub a dangerous precedent 
established. Anxiety concerning this 
rebellion is supposed, to have hastened 
the Grand Commander's death, A 
violent fever seized him on the 1st, 
and terminated his existence on the 
5th of March, in the fifty-first year of 
his life,* 

It is not necessary to review elabo- 
rately his career, the chief incidents of 
which have been sufficiently described. 
Requesens was a man of high position 
by birth and office, but a thoroughly 
commonplace personage. His talents 
either for war or for civil employments 
were not above mediocrity. His friends 
disputed whether he were greater in 
the field or in the council, but it is 
certain that he was great in neither. 
His bigotry was equal to that of Alva, 
but it was impossible to rival the Duke 
in cruelty. Moreover, the condition 
of the country, after seven years of 
torture under his predecessor, made it 
difficult for him, at the time of his 
arrival, to imitate the severity which 
had made the name of Alva infamous 

Sion, although it had never been actually 
reduced to a sohomo. It la difficult to soe 
that it was not consistent with his choraoteiv 
supposing that there had been no longer 
any room for hope. Hoofd (x, 443) adopta 
the story without hesitation. Wagenaer (vii 
88, 89) alludes to it as a matter of curi-ont 
report— Compare Tan Wyn op Wagen. vli. 
88-35. 

* Bor, viil, 668, 665. Hoofd, x. 486, 437. 
yigl. Bplst. Select, tkurd. Oranr., Na 
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The Blood‘Council had been retained 
throughout hia administration, but its 
occupation was gone, for Want of food 
for its ferocity. The obedient pro- 
vinces had been purged of Protestants; 
while crippled, too, by confiscation, 
they offered no field for fuHher extor- 
tion. From Holland and Zealand, 
whence Catholicism had been nearly 
excluded, the King of Spain was nearly 
excluded also. The Blood-Council, 
which, if set up in that country, 
would have executed every living 
creature of its population, could only 
gaze from a distance at those who 
ivould have been its victims. Reque- 
sens had been previously distinguished 
in two fields of action : the Granada 
massacres and the carnage of Lepanto. 
Upon both occasions he had been the 
military tutor of Don J ohn of Austria, 
by whom he was soon to be succeeded 
in the government of the Netherlands. 
To the imperial bastard had been as- 
signed the pre-eminence, but it was 
thought that the Grand Commander 
had b^een entitled to a more than equal 


[1578. 

share of the glory. We have seen how 
much additional reputation was ac* 
quired by Requesens in the provirfces. 
The expedition against Duiveland and 
Schouwen, was. on the whole, the most 
brilliant feat of arms during the war, 
and its success reflects an undying 
lustre on the hardihood and discipluje 
of the Spanish, German, and Walloon 
soldiery. As an act of individual 
audacity in a bad cause, it has rarely 
been equalled. It can hardly be said, 
however, that the Grand Commander 
was entitled to any large measure of 
praise for the success of the expedition. 
The plan was laid by Zealand traitoi-st 
It was carried into execution by the 
devotion of the S|>aniah, Walloon, .and 
German troops, while Requesens was 
only a spectator of the Tmnsaction. 
His sudden death arrested, for a mo- 
ment, the ebb-tide in the affairs of the 
Netlierlanda, which was fast leaving 
the country bare and desolate, and 
was followed by a train of unforeseen 
transactions, which it is now our duty 
to describe. 


The Eise bf ike Dutek RepuUk. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Assuraptlon of alTairB by the state council at BrussclH— Hositation at Madrid'^oaihiin 
Hop^r — Jfal-adiiiiniHtmtion — Vigrilance of Orange— The provinces drawn more closely 
together — Inequality of the conflict — I’hysical condition of Holland— New act of Union 
between Holland and Zealand— Authority of the l^ince defined and enlarged— Provin- 
cial polity characterised — Generous sentiments of the Prince — His tolerant sjiirit — Ijcttors 
from the King — Attitudo of the great powers towards the Netherlands — Correspondence 
and policy of Elizabeth— Secret negotiations with France and Alencon— Confused and 
mcn.acing aspect of Germany— Rtsponsiblo and laborious position of Orange— Attempt 
to relieve Zierickzee — Death of Admiral Boisot — Capitulation of the city upon honourable 
terms— Mutiny of the Spanish troops in Schouwen— General causes of discontent— 
Alarming increase of the mutiny — The rebel regiments enter Hrabont— Fruitless at- 
tempts to pacify them — They take possession of Alost — Edicts, denouncing them, iVom 
-the stote-council— Intense excitement in Brussels /uid Antwerii — Letters flrom Philifi 
brought by Marquis HavrA— Tim King’s eoutiniiod procrastination— Ruinous royal con- 
firmation of the authority assumed by the state council— United and general resistance 
to foreign military oppression- The German troi>ps and the Antwerp gfarrison, under 
Avila, Join the revolt— Letter of Vordugo— A crisis approaching— Jerome de Boda In the 
citadel — ^I’ho mutiny universal. 


Tub death of Requesens, notwitb- 
itanding his four days' illness, oc- 
curred so suddenly, that he had not 
bad time to appoint his successor. 
Had be exercised this privilt^e, which 
hie patent conferred upon him, it was 
supposed that ha would have nomi- 


nated Count Mansfeld to> exercise the 
functions of Governor-General, until 
the King should otherwise ordain.' 
In the alienee of any definite arrange 
meat, the Council of State, according 
to • right which that body olaim^ 
from custom. Assumed the reins m 


* Bor, vHi. eei, Heteno, v. 10i% 
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government. Of the old boards there 
were none left but the Duke of Aer- 
Bchot^ Count Berlaymont, and Viglius. 
To these were soon added, however, 
by royal diploma, the Spamard, Jerome 
do Roda, and the Netherlanders, As- 
sonleville, Baron Rassenghiem and 
Arnold Sasbout. Thus all the mem- 
bers, save one, of what had now be- 
come the executive body, were natives 
of the country. Roda was accordingly 
looked askance upon hy his colleagues. 
He was regarded by Viglius as a man 
who desired to repeat the pai-t which 
had been played by Juan Vargas in 
the Blood-Council, while the other 
members, although stanch Catholics, 
were all of them well-disposed to vin- 
dicate the claim of Nctherland nobles 
to a share in the government of the 
Netherlands. 

For a time, therefore, the transfer 
of authority seemed to have been 
smoothly accomplished. The Council 
of State conducted the administration 
of the country. Peter Ernest Mans- 
feld was entrusted with the supremo 
military command, including the 
government of Brussels ; and the 
Spanish commanders, although dis- 
B.'itisfied that any but a Spaniard 
should be thus honoured, were for a 
time quiescent.^ When the news 
reached Madrid, Philip was extremely 
disconcerted. The death of Rcqnesens 
excited his indignation. He wa.s angry 
with him, not for dying, but for dying 
at so very inconvenient a moment. 
He had not yet fully decided either 
upon his successor, or upon the policy 
to be enforced by his successor. There 
were ecveral candidates for the vacant 
post ; there was a variety of opinions 
in the cabinet as to the course of con- 
duct to be adopted.* In the impossi- 
bility of instantly making up his mind 
tipon this unexpected ejpergeucy, 
Philip fell, as it were, into a long 
reverie, than which nothing could be 

1 Bor, Motoren, ubl sup. Viglii Enist, 
Select, ad DiverBou, No. 179, p. 409. VigL 
Kpist., ubl Bup, Hoofd. xi. 438. Bor, ix. 
663. WageiiAcr (vii. 91), however, state* 
that Mansfeld was entrusted simply with 
the government of Brussels, and that It is 
an error to describe him as invested with 
the tupfmne militvory commaud. 


more inopportune. With a country 
in a state of revolution and exaspera- 
tion, the trance, which now seemed to 
come over the government, was like 
to be followed by deadly effects. The 
stationary policy, which the death of 
Requesons bad occasioned, was allowed 
to prolong itself indefinitely,” and 
almo.st for the first time in his life, 
Joachim Hopper was really consulted 
about the affairs of that dcpartmeTit 
over which he iinngiiic'd himself, and 
was goneriDy supposed by othei*a, to 
pi*. -iilo ,nt M.ulri'l. The creature of 
Viglius, having all the subserviency, 
with none of the acuteness of his 
patron, he had been long employed as 
chief of tbo Nctherland bureau, while 
kept in profound ignorance of the 
affairs which were transacted in his 
office. He was a privy -councillor 
whose counsels were never heeded, a 
confidential servant in whom the King 
reposed confidence only on the ground 
that no man could reveal secrets which 
he did not know. This deportment of 
the King’s shewed that he had accu- 
rately measured the man, for Hopper 
was hardly competent for the place of 
a chief clerk. He was unable to write 
clearly in any language, because in- 
capable of a fully developed thought 
upon any subject. It may be supposed 
that nothing but an abortive policy 
therefore, would be produced upon 
the occiision thus suddenly offereu. 
“ 'Tis a devout man, that poor Miistcr 
Hopper,” said Grauvelle, “ but rather 
fitted for platonic researches than for 
affairs of state.” ■* 

It was a proof of this in competency, 
that now, when really called upon for 
advice in an emergency, he should 
recommend a contin\mnce of the in- 
tenm. Certainly nothing worse could 
be devised. Granvclle recommended 
a re-appointmont of tbo Duchess Mar- 
garet.^ Others suggested Duke Eric 
of Brunswick, or an Archduke of the 

* liCtter of riiilip (March 24, 1576)to slates- 
general, In Bor, ix. 6C3. 

* Stroda. viiL 407, 408. Hoofd, xl. 488, 
Bor, viil. 663, sqq. V. d. Vynckb, li. 1 '0, «t 
sqq., etc. 

* Archives et COrrespondanoe, v. 874. 

* MB. cited hr <3ro*n ^ • Prinst. v. 881- 
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Austrian house ; althougli the opinion 
held by most of the injiiential ooun- 
(allors was in favour of Don John of 
Austria.^ In the interests of PMlip 
and his despotism, nothing, at any 
rate, could be more fatal than delay. 
In i^e condition of affairs which then 
existed, the worst or feeblest governor 
would have been better than none at all. 
To leave a vacancy was to play directly 
into the hands of Orange, for it was 
impossible that so skilful an adversary 
should not at once perceive the fault, 
and profit by it to the utmost. It was 
strange that Philip did not see the 
danger of inactivity at such a crisis. 
Assuredly, indolence was never his 
vice, but on this occasion indecision 
did the work of indolence. Unwit- 
tingly, the despot was assisting the 
efforts of the liberator. Viglius saw 
the position of matters with his cus- 
tomary keenness, and wondered at the 
blindness of Hopper and Philip. At 
the hist gasp of a life, which neither 
learning nor the accumulation of 
worldly prizes and worldly pelf could 
redeem from intrinsic baseness, the 
sagacious but not venerable old man 
saw that a cha.sm was daily widening, 
in which the religion and the despot- 
ism which he loved might soon be 
hoplessly swallowed. “ The Prince of 
Orange and his Beggars do not sleep,” 
he cried, almost in anguish ; “ nor will 
they be quiet till they have made use 
of this interregnum to do us some 
immense grievance."^ 

Certainly the Prince of Orange did 
not sleep upon this nor any other 
great occasion of his life. In his own 
vigorous language, used to stimulate 
his friends in various parts of the 
country, he seized the swift occasion 
by the forelock. He opened a fresh 
correspondence with many leading gen- 
tlemen in Brussels and other places in 
the Netherlands ; persons of influence, 
who now, for the first time, shewed a 

1 M8. rited by Choen v. Priruit v. 881. 
o-Oompare Bor, vUi 608, aud the letters 
of Philip to State Council, in Bor, ubi 
sup; letters which Cabrera characterises 
as **amoroBas, luaves enlas raeonos frater- 
nales/* and in which ** desia losamaba ootno 
ahijoHll'* Tluise letters distbaK^ly 
Don Johikisi the probable of Re- 


dis;^osition to side with their country 
against its tyrantj^® Hitherto the land 
had been divided into two very unequal 
portions. Holland and Zealand were 
devoted to the Prince; their whole 
population, with hardly an individual 
exception, converted to the Reformed 
religion. The other fifteen provinces 
were, on the whole, loyal to the King; 
while the old religion had, of late years, 
taken root so rapidly again, that per- 
haps a moiety of their population 
might be considered as Cathoho.* At 
the same ttoe, the reign of terror 
under Alva, 'the paler, but not less 
distinct tyranny of Requesens, tod 
the intolerable excesses of the foreign 
soldiery, by which the government of 
foreigners was supported, had at last 
maddened all the inhabitants of. the 
seventeen provinces. Notwithsttoding, 
therefore, the fatal difference of reli- 
gious opinion, they were all drawn into 
closer relations with each other; to 
regain their ancient privileges, and to 
expel the detested foreigners from the 
soil, being objects common to all 
The provinces were united in one 
great hatred and one great hope. 

The Hollanders and Zealanders, 
under their heroic leader, had well- 
nigh accomplished both tasks, so far as 
those little provinces were concerneil 
Never had a contest, however, seemed 
more hopeless at its commencement. 
Cast a glance at the map. Look at 
Holland — not the Republic, with its 
sister provinces beyond the Zuyder 
Zee — but Holland only, with the Zea- 
land archipelago. Look at that nar- 
row tong\i6 of half-submerged earth. 
Who could suppose that upon that 
slender sand-bank, one hunared and 
twenty miles in length, and varying in 
breadth from four miles to forty, one 
man, backed by the population of a 
handful of cities, 'coula do battle nine 
years long with the master* of two 
worlds, the “ Dominator of Asia, Africa, 

quesens.— Cabrera, Vita de Felipe II., xi. 
846. 


Vigh Eplrt, a* Joaoh. Hopperum, tp. 

266, p. 868. _ 

*DeThou.Uv.62,t.vjB,80A'‘W‘ 
Compare Be Thou, uv. 62, 
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and America”— the despot of the fairest 
realms of Europe — and conquer him at 
last.* Nor was William even entirely 
master of that narrow shoal where 
clung the survivors of a great national 
shipwreck. North and South Holland 
were cut in two by the loss of Harlem, 
while the enemy was in possession of 
the natural capital of the little country, 
Amsterdarn. The Prince affirmed that 
the cause had suffered more from the 
disloyalty of Amsterdam than from all 
the efforts of the enemy. 

Moreover, the country was in a most 
desolate condition. It was almost lite- 
rally a sinking ship. The destruction 
of the bulwarks against the ocean had 
been so extensive, in consequence of 
the voluntary inundations which have 
been described in previous pages, and 
by reason of the general neglect which 
more vital occupations had necessitated, 
that an enormous outlay, both of la- 
bour and money, was now indispensable 
to save the physical existence of the 
country. The labour and the money, 
notwithstanding the crippled and im- 
poverished condition of the nation, 
were, however, freely contributed; a 
wonderful example of energy and 
patient heroism was again exhibited. 
The dykes which had been swept away 
in every direction were renewed at a 
vast expense.^ Moreover, the country, 
in the course of recent events, had be- 
come almost swept bare of its cattlo, 
and it was necessary to pass a law for- 
bidding, for a considerable period, the 
slaughter of any animals, *‘oxen, cows, 
calves, sheep, or poultry.” “ It was, 
unfortunately, not possible to provide 
by law against that extermination of 
the human population which had been 
decreed by Philip and the Pope. 

Such was the physical and moral 
condition of the provinces of Holland 
and Zea^nd. The political constitution 
of both assumed, at this epoch, a some- 
what altered aspect. The union be- 
tween the two states, effected in Jime 


1575, required improvement. The ad- 
ministration of justice, the conflicts of 
laws, and more particularly the levying 
of moneys and troops in equitable pro- 
portions, had not been adjusted with 
perfect smoothness. The estates o 
the two provinces, assembled in con- 
gress at Delft, concluded, therefore, a 
new act of union, which was duly 
signed upon the 25th of April 1576.-^ 
Those estates, consisting of the knights 
and nobles of Holland, with the depu- 
ties from the cities and coimtships of 
Holland and Zealand, had been duly 
summoned by the Prince of Orange.*^ 
They as fairly included all the political 
capacities, and furnished as copious a 
representation of the national will, as 
could be expected; for it is apparent, 
upon every page of his history, that 
the Prince, upon all occasions, chose to 
refer his policy to the approval and con- 
firmation of as large a portion of the 
people as any man in those days con- 
sidered capable or desirous of exercis- 
ing political functions. 

The new union consisted of eighteen 
articles. It was established that de- 
puties from all the estates should meet, 
when summoned by the Prince of 
Orange or otherwise, on penalty of fine, 
and at tho risk of measures binding 
upon them being passed by the rest of 
the Congress.* Freshly arising causes 
of litigation were to be referred to the 
Prince.® Free intercourse and traffic 
through tho united provinces was gua- 
ranteed.’' The confederates were mu- 
tually to assist each other in preventing 
all injustice, wrong, or violence, even 
towards an enemy.® The authority of 
law and the pure administration of 
justice were mutually promised by the 
contracting states.® The common ex- 
penses were to be apportioned among 
the different provinces, “as if they 
were all included in the republic of a 
single city.”^® Nine commissioners, 
appointed by the Prince on nomination 
by the estates, were to sit permanently, 


1 The work was, however, not fairly taken 
in hand until the spring of 1577.— -Wagenaor, 
vli. 158, aqq. Bon x. 819. 

« Resol. HoU., Feb. 28, 1675, bl. 97. Van 
Wyn op Wagenaer, vli. 26. 

* Bor, 1x7668. Kiuit, Hist. Holl Ritg., i. 
W5, et sqq. Wagenner, vii. 94. 


• Bor, ix. 668. Wagenaor, vii. 03. Kiuit, L 
115, sqq. 

6 Art 8. Tho document is given in fiiU 
by Bor, ix. 6CS, sqq. 

• Article 4. f Ibid. 6, 

• “ Hoowel ook vlland.”— Articlfl 7. 

• Article T. w Ibid. 10. 
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M h\» advisers, and assessors and 
collectors of the taxes/ The tenure 
of the union was from six months to 
six months, with six weeks" notice/ 
The framers of this compact having 
thus defined the general outlines of 
the confederacy, declared that the 
government, thus constituted, should 
be placed under a single head. They 
accordingly conferred supreme autho- 
rity on the Prince,^ defining his powers 
in eighteen articles. He was declared 
chief commander by land and sea. He 
was to ai)i)oint all olficers, from gene- 
rals to subalterns, and to pay them at 
his discretion.^ The whole protection 
of the land was devolved upon him. 
Ho was to send garrisons or troops into 
every city and village at hia pleasure, 
without advice or consent of the 
estates, magistrates of the cities, or 
any other persons whatsoever.* He 
w;w, in behtdf of the King as Count of 
Holland and Zealand, to cause justice 
to be administered by the supreme 
court.® In the same capacity he was 
to provide for vacancies in all political 
and judicial offices of impoi-tance/ 
choosing, with the advice of the estates, 
one officer for each vacant post out of 
three candidates nominated to him by 
that body.® He was to appoint and 
renew, at the usual times, the magis- 
tracies in the cities, according to the 
ancient constitutions. He was to make 
changes in those boards, if necessary, | 
at unusual times, with consent of 
the majority of those representing the 
great council and corpus of the said 
cities.* He was to uphold the autho- 
rity and pre-eminence of all civil func- 
tionaries, and to prevent governors and 
military officers from taking any cog- 
nisance of political or judicial affairs. 
With regard to religion, he was to 
maintain the practice of the Ueformed 
Kvangelical religion, and to cause to sur- 
cease the exercise of all other religions 
tantrarf/ to the Gospel, He wm, how- 

1 Article 11. * Articles 17 and 18. 

* Articles of Union, Bor, ix. 820, 

* Articles I and S. » Ibid. 8-7. 

« ArUola 8. 

7 Oompam Rlnii BoU. Stoatsreg., i ni, 

1S2. 

* Article lO.-fSoe Kiiiit's Cummentory on 

this Boh. w 121, 121 
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ever, not to permit that inquisition 
shoM be made into any man's belief or 
conscience, or that any man by /cause 
thereof should su^'er trouble, injury, or 
hindrance 

The league thus concluded was a 
confederation between a group of vir- 
tually independent little republics. 
Each municipality was, as it were, a 
little sovereign, sending envoys to a 
congress to vote and to sign as pleni- 
potentiaries. The vote of each city 
W!U*, therefore, indivisible, and it mat- 
tered little, practically, whether there 
were one deputy or several. The 
nobles represented not only their^ own 
order, but were supposed to act also 
in behalf of the rural population. On 
the whole, there was a tolerably fair 
representation of the whole nation. 
The people were well and worthily re- 
presented in the government of each 
city, and therefore equally so in the 
assembly of the estates.^^ .It was not 
till later that the corporations, by the 
extinction of the popular element, and 
by the u8*arpation of the right of sell- 
election, were thoroughly stiflened into 
fictitious personages which never died, 
and which were never thoroughly alive. 

At this epoch the provincial liber- 
ties, so far as they could maintain 
themselveB against Spanish despotism, 
were practical and substantial. The 
government was a representative oue,'^ 
in which all those who had the inclina- 
tion possessed, in one mode or another, 
a voice. Although the various mem- 
bers of the confederacy were locally 
and practically republics, or self-go- 
verncKl little commonwealths, the 
general government which they eshib- 
lished was, in form, monarchical. The 
powers conferred upon Orange con-^ 
stituted him a sovereign ad interim, , 
for while the authority of the Spanish 
monarch remained suspended, 
Prince was invested, not only with 
the whole executive and appointing 

* Article 18. 

w Ibid. 16 .— Bonder dat tyn© B. sal too- 
laten dat men op Jemandt geloof op oon- 
•cientie sal Inquireron of dat jemaud ter 
cause van die eonige moeyonie. injurte, of 
letsel angedsen sal wordem” ete., etc. 

u compww Klult. BolU Staatsr^f. . i, 
i* Kluifli®. ISQ* 
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power, but even with a very large 
share in the legislative functions of 
the state. ^ 

The whole system was rather practi 
cal than theoretical, without any accu 
rate distribution of political powers 
In living, energetic communities 
where the blood of the body politic 
circulates swiftly, there is an inevi 
table tendency of the different organs 
to sympathise and commingle more 
closely than d priori philosophy would 
allow. It is usually more desirable 
than practicable to keep the executive, 
legislative, and judicial departments 
entirely independent of each other.^ 

Certainly, the Prince of Orange did 
not at that moment indulge in specu- 
lations cohcerning the nature and 
origin of government, Tlie Congress 
of Delft had just clothed him with al- 
most regal authority. In his hands 
were the powers of war and peace, 
joint control of the magistracies and 
courts of justice, absolute supremacy 
over the army and the fleets. It is 
true that these attributes had been 
conferred upon him ad interim, but it 
depended only upon himself to make 
the sovereignty personal and perma- 
nent.^ He was so thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in his work, however, that he 
did not even see the diadem which ho 
put aside. It was small matter to 
him whether they called him stad- 
holder or guardian, prince or king. 
He was the father of his country and 
its defender. The people, from highest 
to lowest, called him “ Father Wil- 
liam/' and the title was enough for 
him. The question with him was, 
not what men should call him, but 
how he should best accomplish bis task. 

So little was he inspired by the 
sentiment of self-elevation, that he 
was anxiously seeking for a fitting 
person 7- strong, wise, and willing 
enough — ^te exercise the sovereignty 
which was thnist upon himself, but 
which he desired to exchange against 
an increased power to be actively 
useful to his country. To expel the 
foreign oppressor — ^to strangle the In- 

1 Khilt, i. 126 

3 Compare iluiiot, du SyiUme Bepre- 

Rntiinfir 1- 


quisition — to maintain the ancient 
liberties of the nation — here was 
labour enough for his own hands. 
The vulgar thought of carving a 
throne out of the misfortunes of his 
country seems not to have entered his 
mind. Upon one point, however, tin? 
Prince had been peremptory, lift 
would have no persecution of the 
opposite creed. He was requested 
to suppress the Catholic religion, in 
terns. As we have seen, he caused 
the expression to be exchanged for 
the words, “ religion at variance with 
the Gospel.” He resolutely stood out 
against all meddling with men’s con- 
sciences, or inquiring into their 
thoughts. While smiting the Spanish 
Inquisition into the dust, he wouhl 
have no Calvinist inquisition set n[) 
in its place. Earnestly a convert to 
the Reformed religion, but hating and 
denouncing only what was corrupt in 
the ancient Church, he would not force 
men, with fire and sword, to travel to 
heaven upon his own road. Thouglit 
should be toll-free. Neither monk 
nor minister should burn, drown, or 
hang hia fellow-creatures, when argu- 
ment or expostulation failed to redeem 
them from error. It was no small 
virtue in that age to rise to such a 
height. We know what Calvinists, 
Zwinglians, Lutherans, have done in 
the Netherlands, in Germany, in 
Switzerland, and almost a century 
later in New England. It is, there* 
fore, with increased veneration that 
we regard this large and trudy caihoUr. 
mind. His tolerance proceeded from 
no indifference. No man can read his 
private writings, or form a thorough 
acquaintance with hia interior life, 
without recognising him as a deeply 
religious man. He had faith unfalter- 
ing in God. He had also faith in 
man, and love for his brethren. It 
was no wonder that in that age of re- 
ligious bigotry he should have been 
assaulted on both sides. While the 
Pope excommunicated him as a here- 
tic, and the King set a price upon his 
head as a rebel, the fanatics of the new 

* Compare Groen v. Prinst., Archives et 
Correspondance, t. 84<M)4A 
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Toligion denounced him aa a godless 
man. Peter Datiienus/the unfrocked 
monk of Poperingen, shrieked out in 
his pulpit that the “ Prince of Orange 
cared nothing either for God or for re- 
ligion.” ^ 

Tho death of Reqiiesens bad ofFcred 
the fimt opening through which the 
watchful Prince could hope to inflict 
a wound in the vital part of Spanish 
authority in the Netherlands. The 
languor of Philip, and the procrasti- 
nating connael of the dull Hopper, 
unexpectedly widened the opening. 
On the 24th of March, letters were 
written by hia lilajesty to the states- 
general, to tlie provincial estates, and 
to the courts of justice, instructing 
them that, until further orders, they 
were all to obey the Council of State. 
Tho King was confident that all would 
do their utmost to assist that body in 
securing the holy Catholic Faith, and 
the implicit obedience of the country 
to its sovereign. He would, in the 
meantime, occupy himself with the 
selection of a new Governor-General, 
who should be of hia family and blood, 
lliis uncertain and perilous condition 
of things was watched with painful 
interest in noighbruiring countries. 

The fate of all nations was more or 
loss involved in the development of 
the great religious contest now waging 
in the Netherlamls. England and 
France watched each other’s move- 
ments in the direction of the provinces 
with intense jealousy. The Protestant 
Queen was the natural ally of the 
struggling Reformers, but her despotic 
sentiments were averse to the foster- 
ing of rebellion against the Lord’s 
anointed. The thrifty Queen looked 
with alarm at the prospect of large 
subsidies which would undoubtedly 
be demanded of her. The jealous 
Qiieen could as ill brook the predence 
of the French in tho Netherlands as 
that of the Spaniards whom they were 
to expel She therefore emban’assed, 
as usual, fhe operations of the Prince 
by a course of stale political coquetry. 


She wrote to him, on the 18th of 
March, soon after the news of the 
Grand Commander’s death,* s^iying 
that she could not yet accept the offer 
which had been made to her, to take 
the provinces of Holland and Zealand 
under her safe keeping; to assume, as 
Countess, tho sovereignty over them ; 
and to protect the inhabitants against 
the alleged tyranny of the King of 
Spain. She was unwilling to do so 
until she had made every effort to 
reconcile them with that sovereign. 
Before the death of Requesens she 
had been intending to send hiq;r an 
envoy, proposing a truce, for the pur- 
pose of negotiation. This purpose she 
still retained. She should send com- 
miteioners to the Council of State and 
to the new Governor, when he should 
arrive. She should also send a special 
envoy to the King of Spain. She 
doubted not that tho King would take 
her advice, when he heard her speak 
in such straightforward language. In 
the meantime, she hoped that they 
would negotiate with no other powers.^ 
This was not very satisfactory. The 
Queen rejected the offers to herself, 
but begged that they might by no 
means be made to her rivals. Tho 
expressed intention of softening tho 
heart of Philip by the use of straight- 
forward language seemed but a sorry 
sarcasm. It was hardly worth while 
to wait long for so improbable a 
result. Thus much for England at 
that juncture. Not inimical, cer- 
tainly; but over-cautious, ungeuerourt, 
teasing, and perplexing, was the policy 
of the maiden Queen. With regard 
to France, events there seemed to 
favour the hopes of Orange. On the 
14th of May, the ** Peace of Monsieur" 
the treaty by which so ample but so 
short-lived a triumph was achieved by 
the Huguenots, was signed at Paris. 
Everything was conceded, but nothing 
was secur^ Rights of worahip, rights 
of office, politick and civil, religious 
enfranchisement, were recovered, but 
not guaranteecL* It saemed soanjely 


> Brandt., Hist dar Ref., 1. 1. K xL 607. 
s l4»ti«r of Queen £U«d)etb, March 16. 
Ift76, in Bor, lx. 667.— Compare Groen v. 
V. aaa. sss. 
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possible that the King could be in 
earnest then, even if a Medicean Valois 
could ever he otherwise than treacher- 
ous.* It was almost certain, therefore, 
that a reaction would take place ; but 
it is easier for us, three centuries after 
the event, to mark the precise moment 
of reaction, than it was for the most 
far-seeing contemporary to foretell how 
soon it would occur. In the mean- 
time, it was the Prince’s cue to make 
use of this sunshine while it lasted. 
Already, so soon as the union of 25th 
of April had been concluded between 
Holland and Zealand, he had forced 
the estates to open negotiations with 
France.^ The provinces, although 
desirous to confer sovereignty upon 
him, wore indisposed to renounce their 
old allegiance to their King in order 
•CO place it at the dispo-sid of a foreigner. 
Nevertheless, a resolution, at the re- 
iterated demands of Orange, was passed 
by the estates, to proceed to the change 
of master, and, for that purpose, to 
treat with the King of France, his 
brother, or any other foreign poten- 
tate, who would receive these pro- 
vinces of Holland and Zealand imder 
his government and protection.^ Ne- 
gotiations were accordingly opened 
with the Duke of Anjou, the dilettante 
leader of the Huguenots at that re- 
markable juncture. It was a pity 
that no better champion could be 
looked for among the anointed of the 
earth than the false, fickle, foolish 
Alen^on, whose career, everywhere 
contemptible, was nowhere so flagi- 
tious OB in the Netherlands. By the 
fourteenth article of the Peace of 
Pai’is, the Prince was reinstated and 
secured in his principality of Orange, 
and his other possessions in France.* 
The best feeling, for the time being, 
was manifested between the French 
court and the Reformation.^ 

Thus much for England and France. 
As for Germany, the prospects of the 
Netherlands were not flattering. The 


J Beeol, T. noil,, 64, 65, Groea v. Prinst., 
T. 641. « Ibid., Ibid. • Bor, ix. 684. 

4 The Bdiot, or Peace of Paris, ia sixty- 
three articles, is published at len^h, by 
B>r, lx. 08&-69O.— Oompare Groen r. Prlnat,, 
▼. 849-S51. Be Thou, t. v. L vU. 413 


Reforming spirit had grown languid 
from various causes. The self-seeking 
motives of many Protestant princes 
had disgusted the nobles. Was that 
the object of the bloody wars of reli- 
gion, that a few potentates should be 
enabled to enrich themselves by con- 
fiscating the broad lands and accumu- 
lated treasures of the Church 1 Had 
the creed of Luther been embraced 
only for such unworthy ends ? These 
suspicions chilled the ardour of thou- 
sands, particularly among the greater 
ones of the land. Moreover, the dis- 
cord among the Reformers themselves 
waxed daily, and became more and 
more mischievous. Neither the people 
nor their leaders could learn that, not 
a new doctrine, but a wise toleration 
for all Christian doctrines, was wanted. 
Of new doctrines there was no lack. 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Flaccianists, Ma- 
jorists, Adiaphorists, Brantianists, Ubi- 
quitists, swarmed and contended pell- 
mell.® In this there would have been 
small harm, if the Reformers hat] 
known what reformation meant. But 
they could uot invent or imagine 
toleration. All claimed the privilege 
of persecuting. There were sagacious 
and honest men among the gi*eat ones 
of the country, but they were but few. 
Wise William of Hesse strove hard to 
effect a concordia among the jarring 
sects; Count John of Nassau, though 
a passionate Calvinist, did no less; 
wliile the Elector of Saxony, on the 
other hand, raging and roaring like a 
bull of Bashan, was for sacrificing the 
interest of millions on the altar of his 
personal spite. Cursed was Ins tribe 
if he forgave the Prince. He hatl done 
what he could at the Diet of Ratisbou 
to exclude all Calvinists from a jiartici- 
pation in the religious peace of Ger- 
many,® and he redoubled his efforts to 
prevent the extension of any benefits 

to the Calvinists of the Netherlands. 
These determinations had remained 
constant and intense. 


» See In particular a letter of Cornt Jolin 
of Nassau to the Prince of Orange, dated 
Dillomberg, May 9, 1676.— Archivee de la 
Maison v. 849-368. 

« Groea t. . Prinst., Archives, otc., ▼. 229. 
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On the whole, the political appear- 
ance of Germany was as menacing aa 
that of France seemed for a time 
favourable to the schemes of Orange. 
The quarrels of the princes, and the 
daily widening schism between Lu- 
therans and Calvinists, seemed to 
bode little good to the cause of reli- 
gious freedom. The potentate.^ were 
perplexed and at variance, the nobles 
lukewarm and discontented Among 
the people, altlmugh subdivided into 
hostile factions, there was more life. 
Here, at least, were heartiness of 
love and hate, enthu.siastic conviction, 
earnestness and agitation. The true 
religion,” w’rote Count J ohn, “ is spread- 
ing daily among the cotnmon men. 
Among the po'werful, who think them- 
selves highly learned, and who sit in 
roses, it grows, alas, little. Here and 
there a Nicodomus or two may be 
found, but things will hardly go better 
here than in France or the Nether- 
lands.” ^ 

Thus, then, stood afTairs in the neigh- 
bouring coimtries. Tiie pro.spect was 
olack in Germany, more encouraging 
in France, dubious, or worse, in Eng- 
land More work, more anxiety, more 
desperate struggles than ever, devolved 
upon the Prince. Secretary Brunynck 
wrote that his illu.strious chief was 
mlcrably well in health, but so loaded 
with afhiii’s, son-ows, and travails, that, 
frotn morning till night, he had scarcely 
lei.sure to breathe.* IJesides his multi- 
tudinous correspondence with the pub- 
lic bodies, whose labours he habitually 
directed ; with the various estates of 
the provinces, which he was gradually 
moulding into an organised and generd 
r<!sistance to the Spanish power; with 
public envoys and with secret agents 
to foreign cabinets, all of whom re- 
ceived their instructions from him 
alone; with individuals of eminence 
and influence, whom he was eloquently 
urging to abandon their hostile position 
to their fatherland, and to assist him 


in the great work which he was doing ; 
besides these numerous avocations, ho 
was actively and anxiously engaged 
during the spring of 1570, with the 
attempt to relieve the city of Zierick- 
zco.* 

That important place, the capital of 
Schouwen, and the key to half Zea- 
],and, had remained closely invested 
since the memorable expedition b) 
Duiveland. The Prince had passed 
much of his time in the neighbour- 
hood, during the month of JMay, in 
order to attend personally to the con- 
templated relief, and to correspond 
daily with the bcleagueretl gartlson.^ 
At last, on the 25th of ilay, a vigorous 
effort was made to throw in succour by 
sea. The brave Admir-al Boisot, hero 
of the memorable relief of Leyden, 
had charge of the expedition. Mon- 
dmgon had surrounded the shallow 
harbour with hulks and chains, ami 
with a loose submerged dyke of piles 
and rubbish. Against this obstacle 
B^)isot drove his ship, the Red lAon, 
with his customary audacity, but did 
not succeed in cutting it through. 
His vessel, the largest of the fleet, be 
came entangled : ho was, at the same 
time, attacked from a distance by tho 
besiegora The tide ebbed, and left 
his ship aground, while the other 
vessels had been beaten back by tlu' 
enemy. Night approached, and there 
was no possibility of accorapliahiiif,' 
the enteq:)risc. His ship was hope- 
lessly stranded. With the morning’'* 
sun his captivity was cciiain. Rather 
than fall into the hands of his enemy, 
he sprang into the sea, followed by 
three hundred of his companions, 
some of whom were fortunate enough 
to effect their escape. The gallant 
Admiral swam a long time, sustained 
by a broken spar. Night and dark- 
ness camo on before assistonee could 
be rendered, and he perished.^ Tluia 
died Louis Boisot, one of the nio-st 
enterprising of the early ebampioDB <>l 


^ Archives, etc., de la Maison d’Orange, 
». 040, 817. » Ibid., v. 866. 

* Bor, ix. 667, sqq. Meieren, v. IQ% 103. 
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Netlierland freedom — one of the i Ville. The citizene brought their 
bravest precursors of that race of | spoons and silver dishes, one after 
herees, the commanders of the Hoi- ! another, which were melted and 
land navy. The Prince deplored his coined into dollars and half-dollars, 
loss deeply as that of a "valiant gen- until the payment was satisfactorily 
tieinan, and one well affectioned to adjusted. Thus fell Zierickzee, to the 
the common cause.” ^ His brother, deep regret of the Prince. " Had we 
Charles Boisotj as will he remembered, received the least succour in the world 
had perislied by treachery at tlie first from any side,” he wrote, " the poor 
landing of the Spanish troops, after city should never have fallen. I could 
their iierilous pa.ssage from Duiveland. get nothing from France or England, 
Thus both the brethren had laid down with all my efforts. Nevertheless, we 
tlicir lives for their country, on this do not lose courage, but hope that, al- 
its outer barrier, and in the hour of its though abandoned by all the world, the 
utmost need. The fall of the be- Lord God will extend His right hand 
leaguered town could no longer be de- over us.” 

ferred. The Spaniards were, at last. The enemies were not destined to 
to receive the prize of that romantic go further. From their own hand now 
valour which had led them across the came the blow which was to expel them 
bottom of the sea to attack the city, from the soil which they had so long 
Nearly nine months had, however, polluted. No sooner was Zicriclczee 
elapsed since that achievement, and captured than a mutiny broke forth 
the Grand Commander, by whose among several companies of Spaniards 
orders it had been undertaken, had and Walloons, belonging to the army 
been four months in his grave. He in Schonwen.® A large number of the 
Was permitted to see neither the long- most inliuential officers had gone to 
delayed success which crowned the Brussels, to make arrangements, if pos- 
enterprise, nor the procession of disas- sible, for the payment of the troops, 
ters and crimes which were to mark it In their absence there was more scope 
as a most fatal success. for the arguments of the leading muti- 

On the 21st of June 1676, Zierickzee, neera; — arguments, assuredly, not en- 
instnictcd by the Prince of Orange to tirely destitute of justice or logical 
accept honourable tci-ms, if oflered, precision. If ever labourers were 
agreed to surrender. Mondragon, worthy of their liire, certainly it was 
whose soldiers W'ero in a state of the Spanish soldiery. Had they not 
Bufforing, and ready to break out in done the work of demons for nine years 
mutiny, was but too happy to grant long? Could Piiihp or Alva have 
an honourable capitulation. The gar- found in the wide world men to oxe- 
rison were allowed to go out with cute their decrees with more unhesitat- 
their arms and personal baggage. The ing docility, with more sympathising 
citizens were permitted to retain or eagerness? What obstacle had ever 
esume their privileges and charters, given them pause in their career of 
on payment of two h^undred thousand duty ? What element had they not 
guldens. Of sacking and burning braved ? Had not they fought within 
there was, on this occasion, fortu- the bowels of the earth, beneath the 
nately, no question ; but the first half depths of the. sea, within blazing cities, 
of the^ commutation money was to be and upon fields of ice? Where was 
paid in cash. There was but little the work which had been too dark and 
money in the impoverished little bloody for their performance? Had 
town, but mint-mastera were ap- they not slaughtered unarmed human 
pointed by the ma^trates to take beings by townfuls, at the word of 
their seats at once in the Hotel de command? Had they not eaten the 

51 Archives, etc. v. 367. 1676, ia Archives de la Maison d’Orango, v, 
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flesh and drank the heart’s blood of to furnish them with money.® The 
their enemies ? Had they not stained veteran, roused to fury by their insiib- 
the house of God with wholesale mas- ordination and their taunts, sprang 
lacre ? What altar and what hearth- from his house into the midst of the 
stone had they not profaned ? What throng. Baring his breast before them, 
fatigue, what danger, what crime, had he fiercely invited and dared theii 


ever cfieoked tnem for a moment V 
A.nd for all this obedience, labour, and 
bloodshed, were they not even to be 
paid such wages as the commonest 
clown, who only tore the earth at 
home, leceived? Did Philip believe 
that a few thousand Snaniarcis were to 
execute his sentence of death against 
three millions of Netherlandersi and 
be cheated of their pay at last? 

It was in vain that arguments and 
expostulations were addressed to sol- 
diers who were suffering from want, 
and madilened by injustice. They de- 
termined to take their cause into their 
own hand, as they had often done be- 
fore. By the 1 5tii of J uly, the mutiny 
was general on the isle of Schouwen.* 
Promises were freely offered, both of 
pay and pardon; appeals were made 
to their old sense of honour and loyalty ; 
but they had had enough of promises, 
of honour, and of work. What they 
wranted now were shoes and jerkins, 
bread and meat, and money. Money 
they would have, and that at once. 
The King of Spain was their debtor. 
The Netherlanda belonged to the King 
of Spain. They would therefore levy 
on the Netherlands for payment of 
their debt. Certainly this was a logi- 
cal deduction. They knew by expe- 
rience that this process bad heretofcvre 
excited more indignation in the minds 
of the N^therland people than in that 
of their master. Moreover, at this 
juncture, they cared little for their 
sovereign’s displeasure, and not at aU 
for that of the Netherlanders. By the 
middle of July, then, the mutineers, 
now entirely beyond control, held their 
officers imprisoned within their quar- 
ters at Zierickzee. They even sur- 
rounded the house of Mrudragon, who 
had so often led them to victory, call- 
ing upon him with threats and taunts 


utmost violence. Of his life-blood, ho 
told them bitterly, he was no niggard, 
and it was at their disposal. His 
wealth, liad lie y)oa8cssed any, “would 
have been equally theirs.'** Shamed 
into temporary respect, but not turned 
from their purpose by the choler of 
their chief, they left him to himself. 
Soon afterwards, having swept Sohou- 
I wen island bare of everything which 
could be consumed, the mutineera 
swarmed out of Zealand into Brabant, 
devouring as they went.* 

It was their purpose to hover for a 
time in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, and either to force the Council 
of State to pay them their long an-ears, 
or else to seize and sack the richest 
city upon which they could lay their 
hands. The compact, disciplined 
mass, rolled hither and thither, with 
uncertainty of purpose, but with the 
same military precision of movement 
which had always characterised these 
remarkable mutinies. It gathered 
strength daily. The citizens of Brus- 
sels contemplated with dismay the 
eccentric and threatening apparition. 
They knew that rapine, murder, and 
aJl the worst evils which man can 
inflict on his brethren, were pent within 
it, and would soon descend. Yet, even 
with all their past experience, did thi.y 
not foresee the depth of woe which 
was really impending. The mutineers 
had discarded iuch of their officers as 
they could not compel to obedience, 
and had, as usual, chosen their Eletto. 
Many straggling companies joined 
them 00 they swept to and fro. They 
came to Herenthalfl, where they were 
met by Count Mansfeld, who was 
deputed by the Council of State tu 
treat with them, to appeal to them, to 
ardon them, to offer them everything 
ut money. It may bo supposed that 
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tlie Buccesa of the commander-in-chief 
was no better than that of Mondragon 
aud^ his subalterns. They laughed 
him to scorn when he reminded them 
how their conduct waa tarnishing the 
glory wliich they had acquired by 
nine years of heroism. They an- 
swered, with their former cynicism, ^ 
that glory could be put neither into 
pocket nor stomach. They had no 
use for it ; they had more than 
enough of it. Give them money, or 
give them a city ; ^ these were their 
last terms. 

Sorrowfully and bodingly Mansfeld 
withdrew to consult again with the 
State Council. The mutineers then 
made a demonstration upon Mechlin, 
but that city having fortunately 
strengthened its garrison, was allowed 
to e8caj)e. They then hovered for a 
time outside the walla of Brussels. 
At Grimsberg, where they paused for 
a short period, they held a parley 
with Captain Montesdocca, whom they 
received with fair words and specious 
pretences. He returned to Brussels 
with the favourable tidings, and the 
mutineers swarmed off to Assche. 
Thither Montesdocca was again de- 
spatched, with tho expectation that he 
would be able to bring them to terms, 
but they drove him off with jeers and 
threats, finding that he brought neither 
money nor the mortgage of a populous 
city. The next day, after a feint or 
two in a different direction, they made 
ft sudden swoop upon Alost, in Flan- 
ders. Here they had at last made 
their choice, and the town was carried 
by storm. All the inliabitants who 
opposed them were butchered, and 
the mutiny, at last established in a 
capital, was able to treat with the 
State Council upon equal terms. They 
were now between two and three 
thousand strong; disciplinedi veteran 
troops/posted in a strong and wealthy 
city. One hundred parishes belonged 
to the jurisdiction of Alost, all of 
which were immediately laid under 
contribution.^ 

The excitement was now intense in 

» Bor, lx, 692, Heteren, vi. 106. Hoofd, 
*.444. Mendoza, XV. 800. 
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Brussels. Anxiety and alarm bad given 
place to rage, and the whole population 
rose in arms to defend the capital, 
which was felt to be in imminent dan- 
ger. Tills spontaneous courage of the 
burghers prevented the catastrophe, 
which was reserved for a sister city. 
Meantime, tlie indignation and horror 
excited by tho mutiny were so uni- 
versal that the Council of State could 
not withstand tho pressure. Even the 
women and childi-eu demanded daily 
in the streets that the rebel soldiers 
should be declared outlaws. On the 
2Gth of July, accordingly, the King of 
Spain was made to pronounce his 
Spaniards traitors and murderers. All 
men were enjoined to slay one or all 
of them, wherever they should be 
round; to refuse them bread, watei*, 
and fire, and to assemble at sound of 
bell, in every city, whenever the magis- 
trates should order an assault upon 
them.* A still more stringent e^ct 
was issued on the 2d of August,"* and 
so eagerly had these decrees been ex- 
pected, that they were published 
thz’oughout Flanders and Brabant al- 
most as soon as issued. Hitherto the 
leading officers of the Spanish army 
had kept aloof from the insurgents, 
and frowned upon their proceedings. 
The Spanish member of the State 
Council, Jerome de Boda, had joined 
without opposition in the edict. As, 
however, the mutiny gathered strength 
on the outside, the indignation waxed 
daily within the capital. The citizens 
of Brussels, one and all, stood to their 
arms. Not a man could enter or leave 
without their permission. The Spfin- 
iarda who were in the town, whether 
soldiers or merchants, were regarded 
with suspicion and abhorrence. The 
leading Spanish officers, Romero, Mon- 
tesdocca, Verdugo, and others, who 
had attempted to quell the mutiny, 
had been driven off with threats and 
curses, their soldiers defying them and 
brandishing their swords in their very 
faces. On the other hand, they were 
looked upon with ill-will by the Ne- 
therlandei^. The most prominent Span- 
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UH personages in Brussels were kept 
in a state of half-imprisonment.^ Ro- 
mero, Roda, Verdiigo, were believed 
to favour at heart the cause of tlieir 
rebellious troops, and the burghers of 
Brabant had come to consider all the 
King’s army in a state of rebellion. 
Believing the State Council powerless 
to protect them from the impending 
stonn, they regarded that body with 
little respect, keeping it, as it were, in 
durance, while the Spaniards were 
afiwid to walk the streets of Bruasels 
for fear of being murdered, A retainer 
of Roda, who had ventured to defend 
the character aiul conduct of his mas- 
ter before a number of excited citizens, 
was slain on the spot.* 

In Antwerp, Champagny, brother of 
Granvelle, and governor of the city, 
was disposed to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with the Prince of Orange. Cham- 
pagny hated the Spaniards, and the 
hatred seemed to establish enough of 
B,>Tnpathy between himself and the 
liberal party to authorise confidence 
in h>m. The Prince dealt with him, 
but regarded him warily.* Fifteen 
companies of German troops, under 
Colonel Altaemst, were suspected of a 
strong inclination to join the mutiny. 
They were withdrawn from Antwerp, 
and in their room came Count Ober- 
stein, with his regiment, who swore to 
admit no 8nsj)iciou8 person inside the 
gates, and in all things to obey the 
orders of Champagny.* In the citadel, 
however, matters were very threaten- 
ing, Sancho d’Avila, the governor, 
although he had not openly joined the 
revolt, treated the edict of outlawir 
against the rebellious soldiery with 
derision. He refused to publish a de- 
cree which he proclaimed infamous, 
and which had been extorted, in his 
opinion, from an impotent and trem- 
bling council.® Even Champa^y had 
not desired or dared to publish the 
edict within the city. The reasons 
alleged were his fears of irritating and 

1 Bor, ix. m, m Cabrors, xi. 849. 
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alarming the foreign merchants, whoso 
position was so critical and friendship 
so important at that moment.® .On 
the other hand, it was loudly and joy- 
fuUy published in most otlier towns of 
Flanders and Brabant. In Brussels 
there were two parties: one liolding 
the decree too audacious for his Majes- 
ty to pardon ; the other clamouring for 
its instantaneous fulfilment. By far 
the larger and more influential portion 
of the population favoured the mea- 
sure, an<l wished the sentence of out- 
lawry and extennination to be extend- 
ed at once against all Spaniard^ and 
other foreigners in the service of the 
King. It seemed imprudent to wait 
until all the regiments had form.illy 
accepted the mutiny, and concentrated 
themselves ijito a single body. ^ 

At this juncture, on the last day of 
July, the Marquis of Havr6, brother to 
the Duke of Aerschot, arrived out of 
Spain.® He was charged by the King 
with conciliatory but unmeaning 
phrases to the estates The occasion 
was not a happy one. There never 
was a time when direct and vigorous 
action had been more necessary. It 
was probably the King’s desire then, 
as much as it ever had been his desire 
at all, to make up the quarrel with his 
provinces. He had been wearied with 
the policy which Alva had enforced, 
and for which he endeavoured at that 
period to make the Duke appear re- 
sponsible. The barren clemency which 
the Grand Commander had been in- 
structed to affect, had deceived but 
few persons, and had produced but 
small results. The King was, perhaps, 
really incline^ at this juncture to ex- 
ercise clemency — that is to say, 
was willing to pardon his people for 
having contended for their rights, pi‘(^' 
vided they were now willing to resign 
them for ever. So the Catholic reli- 
gion and his own authority vvere ex- 
clusive! v and inviolably secured,^ bo 
was willing to receive hi s disobedient 
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provinces into farour. To accomplish 
this end, however, he had still no more 
fort^inate conception than to take the 
advice of Hopper. A soothing pro- 
crastination was the anodyne sdected 
for the hitter pangs of the body politic 
— a vague expression of royal benignity 
the styptic to be applied to its mortal 
wounds. An interval of hesitation was 
to bridge over the chasm between the 
provinces and their distant metropolis. 
“The Marquis of Havrd has been sent,” 
said the lung, “ that he may expressly 
witness to you of our good intentions, 
and of our desire, with the grace of 
God, to bring about a pacification.”^ 
Alas, it was well known whence those 
pavements of good intentions had been 
taken, and whither they would lead. 
They were not the material for a sub- 
Btantial road to reconciliation. “His 
Majesty," said the Marquis, on deliver- 
ing his report to the State Covmcil, 
“has long been pondering over .all 
things necessary to the peace of the 
land. His Majesty, like a very gra- 
cious and bountiful Prince, has ever 
been disposed, in times past, to treat 
these, his subjects, by the best and 
sweetest means.” * There being, how- 
ever, room for an opinion that so 
bountiful a prince might have dis- 
covered sweeter means, by all this 
ondering, than to burn and gibbet 
is subjects by thousands, it was 
thought proper to insinuate that his 
orders had been hitherto misundcr- 
Btood. Alva and Kequesens had been 
unfaithful agents, who did not know 
their business, but it was to bo set 
right in future. “As the good-will 
and meaning of his Majesty has by no 
means been followed," 'continued the 
envoy, “his Majesty has determined 
to send Councillor Hopper, keeper of 
the privy seal, and myself, hither- 
wards, to execute the resolutions of 
his Majesty.”® Two such personages 
as poor, plodding, confused, time-serv- 
ing Hopper, and flighty, talkative* 
llavrd, whom even Requosens de- 

* See the letter, in Bor, ix. 704. 
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spised, and whom Don John, while 
shortly afterwards recommending him 
for a state councillor, characterised to 
Philip as “a very great scoundrel,”® 
would hardly be able, even if royally 
empowered, to undo the work of two 
preceding administrations. Moreover, 
Councillor Hopper, on fuither thoughts, 
was not despatched at all to the Ne- 
therlands. 

The provinces wore, however, as- 
sured by the King’s letters to the Bra- 
bant estates, to tho State Council, and 
other public bodies, as well as by the 
report of the Marquis, tliat efficacious 
remedies were preparing in Madrid. 
The people were only to wait patiently 
till they should arrive.® The public 
had heard before of these nostrums, 
made up by the royal prescriptions in 
Spain; and wore not likely to accept 
them as a panacea for their present 
complicated disorders, Never, in 
truth, had conventional conimouplaco 
been applied more unseasonably. Here 
was a general military mutiny flaming 
in the very centre of the land. Hei’e 
had the intense hatred of race, which 
for years had been gnawing at the 
heart of the country, at last broken 
out into most malignant manifesta- 
tion. Hero was nearly the whole na- 
tive population of every province, 
from grand seigneur to plebeian, from 
Catholic prelate to Anabaptist artisan, 
exasperated alike by tho excesses of 
six thousand foreign brigauds, and 
united by a common hatred into a 
band of brethren. Here was a State 
Council too feeble to exercise the 
.authority which it had arrogated, 
trembling between tho wrath of i(a 
sovereign, the menacing cries of tho 
Brussels burghers, and the wild threats 
of the rebellious army, and held virtu- 
ally captive in the capital which it was 
supposed to govern. 

Certainly, the confirmation of the 
Council in its authority, for an indefi- 
nite, even if for a brief period, was a 
most unlucky step at this juncture. 

* “Muy gimndissimo vellncho.” — LettoroS 
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There were two parties in the prcr- 
Tinces, but one was' far the most 
powerful upon the great point of the 
Spanish soldiery. A vast majority 
were in favour of a declaration of out- 
lawry against the whole army, and it 
was thought desirable to improve the 
opportunity by getting rid of them al- 
together. If the people could rise en 
mass€y now that the royal government 
was in abeyance, and, as it were, in the 
nation’s h^ds, the incubus might be 
cast off for ever. If any of the Spanish 
ofiBcers had been sincere in their efforts 
to arrest the mutiny, the sincerity was 
not believed. If any oi the foreign 
regiments of the King appeared to 
hesitate at joining the Alost crew, the 
hesitation was felt to be temporary. 
Meantime, the important German regi- 
ments of Fugger, Fronsberger, and 
Polwiller, with their colonels and other 
olScers, had openly joined the rebel- 
lion,* while there was no doubt of the 
sentiments of Rancho d’Aviia and the 
troops under his command.^ Thus 
there were two great rallying-placea 
for the sedition, and the most impor- 
tant fortress of the country, the key 
which unlocked the richest city in the 
world, was in the hands of the muti- 
neers. The commercial capital of 
Europe, filled to the brim with accu- 
mulated treasures, and with the mer- 
chandise of every clime, lay at the feet 
of this desperate band of brigands. 
The horrible result was but too soon 
to he made manifest, * 

Meantime, in Brussels, the few 
Spaniards trembled for their lives. 
The few officers shut up there were 
in imminent danger. *‘Afl the devil 
does not cease to do his work," wrote 
Colonel Verdugo,* “he has put it into 
the heads of the Brabanters to rebel, 
taJdng for a pretext the mutiny of the 
Spaniards. The Brussels men have 
handled their weapons so well against 
those who were placed there to protect 
them, that they nave begun to kill the 
Spaniards, threatening likewise the 
Council of State. Such is their in- 
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science, that they care no more for 
these great lords than for so many 
varletfl." The writer, who had taken 
refuge, together with Jerome de Roda 
and other Spaniards, or “Hispanio- 
lised" persons, in Antwerp citadel, 
proceeded to sketch the preparations 
which were going on in Brussels, and 
the counter-measures which were mak- 
ing progress in Antwerp, “ The states," 
he wrote, “ are enrolling troops, saying 
’tis to put down the mutiny ; but I as- 
sure you 'tis to attack the army indiscri- 
minately. To prevent such a villauous 
undertaking, troops of all nations arc as- 
semlling here, in order to march straight 
upon Brussels, tliere to enforce every- 
thing which my lords of the Shite 
Council shall ordain.” Events wore 
obviously hastening to a crisis — an 
explosion, before long, was inevitable. 
“ I wish I had my horses here,” con- 
tinued the Colonel, “and must beg 
you to send them. I see a black 
cloud hanging over our heads. I fear 
that the Brabantines will play the 
beasts so much, that they will have 
all the soldiery at their throats.” * 
Jerome do Roda had been fortunate 
enough to make his escape out of 
Brussels,''* and now claimed to be sole 
Governor of the Netherlands, as the 
only remaining representative of the 
State Council. His colleagues were in 
durance at the capital Their autho- 
rity was derided. Although not yet 
actually imprisoned, they were in 
reality bound hand and foot, and 
compelled to take their orders eitler 
from the Brabant estates or from the 
burghers of Brussels. It was not an 
illogical proceeding, therefore, that 
Roda, under the shadow of the Aut 
werp citadel, should set up his own 
person as all that remained of the out- 
raged majesty of Spain. Till the new 
Governor, Don Juan, should arrive, 
whose appointment the King had al- 
ready communicated to the govern- 
ment, and who might be expected in 
the Netherlands before the close of 
the autumn, the solitary councillor 
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claimed to embody tbe whole Council.^ 
He caused a new seal to be struck-— a 
proceeding very unreasonably charged 
as forgery by the provincials — and 
forthwith began to thunder forth pro- 
clamations and counter-proclamations 
in the King’s name and under the royal 
seal.^ It is difficult to see any technical 
crime or mistake in such a course. As 
a Spaniard, and a representative of his 
Majesty, he could hardly be expected 
to take any other view of his duty. At 
any rate, being called upon to choose 
between rebellious Netherlanders and 
mutinous Spaniards, he was not long 
in making up his mind. 

By the beginning of September the 
mutiny was general. All the Spanish 
army, from general to pioneer, were 
united. The most important German 
troops had taken side with them. 
Sancho d’Avila held the citadel of 
Antwerp, vowing vengeance, and hold- 
ing open communication with the 
s>ldier8 at Alost.^ The Council of 
State remonstrated with him for his 
disloyalty. Ho replied by refemng 
to his long years of service, and by 
reproving them for affecting an autho- 
rity which their imprisonment rendered 
ridiculous.'* The Spaniards were se- 
curely established. The various cita- 
dels which had been built by Charles 
and Philip to curb the country now 
effectually did their work. With the 


castles of Antwerp, Valenciennes, 
Ghent, Utrecht, Culemburg, Viane, 
Alost, in the hands of six thousand 
veteran Spaniards, the country seemed 
chained in every limb. The foreigner’s 
foot was on its neck. Brussels was 
almost the only considerable town out 
of Holland .and Zealand which was 
even temporarily safe. The important 
city of Maestricht was held by a Span- 
ish garrison, while other capital town 
and stations W'ere in the powder ot the 
Walloon and German mutineers.® The 
depredations committed in the villages, 
the open countiy, and the citie.s, w'ere in- 
cessant — the Sj)aniard3 treating every 
Netherlander as tlieir foe. Gentleman 
and peasant, Protestant and Catholic, 
priest and layman, all were plundered, 
maltreated, outraged. The indignation 
became daily more general ami more 
intense.® There were frequent skir- 
mishes between the soldiery and pro- 
miscuous bands of peasants, citizens, 
and students ; conflicts in which the 
Spjiniards were invariably victorious. 
What could such half-armed and 
wholly untrained partisans effect a- 
gainst the br.avest and most experi- 
enced troops in the whole world* 
Such results only increased the general 
exasperation, while they impressed 
upon the whole people the necessity 
of some great and general effort to 
throw off the incubus. 


CHAPTER V. 


EellgiottS and political sympathies and antipathies in the seventeen provinces-- Unani* 
moua hatred for the foroifin soldiery — Use made by the Prince of the mutiny — His corro- 
spondonca — Necessity of Union enforced — A congress from nearly all the provinces meets 
at Ghent— Skirmishes between the foreign troops and partisan bands— Slaughter at 
Tisnacq — Suspicions entertained of the State-Council — Arrest of the State-Council — 
Siege of Client citadel — Assistance sent by Orange — Maestricht lost and regained-— 
Wealthy and perilous condition of Antwerp— Preparations of the mutineers under the 
secret superintendence of Avila — Stupidity of OD 0 i*stoiu — Duplicity of Don Sancho— 
Reinforcements of Walloons under Havr§, Egmont, and others, sent to An twor]^— Govern 
nor ChAmparay's preparations for the expected assault of the mutineers — Insubordinan 
tlon, inoapaaty, and negligence of all but him — Concentnition of all the mutineers (bom 
different points, in the citadel— The attack, the {^c, the flight, the massacre, th9 
fire, the sack, and other details of the “ Spani^ Fury ’’—Statistics of murder and 
robbery — Letter of Orange to the Btates-general— Surrender of Ghent citadel— Conclu- 
sion of the “ Ghent Pacification”— 'The treaty characterlBod— Foims of ratification— ITaU 
of Zierickxee and recovery of Zealand. 
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Mkantimb, the Prince of Orange eat 
at Middelburg/ watching the etorm. 
The position of Holland and Zealand 
with regard to the other fifteen pro- 
vinces was distinctly characterised. 
Upon certain points there was an ab- 
solute sympathy, while upon others 
there was a grave and almost fatal 
(lifferonce. It was the task of the 
Prince to deepen the sympathy, to 
exting<iish the difference. 

In Holland and Zealand there was 
a warm and nearly universal adhesion 
to the Reformed religion, a passionate 
attachment to the ancient political 
liberties. The Prince, although an 
earnest Calvinist himself, did all in hia 
power to check the glowing spirit of 
intolerance toward the old religion, 
omitted no opportunity of strengthen- 
ing the attachment which the people 
justly felt for their liberal institutions. 

On the other hand, in most of the 
other provinces, the Catholic religion 
had been regaining its ascendancy. 
Even in 1574, the estates assembled at 
Brussels declared to Requesens, “ that 
they would rather die the death than 
see any change in their religion.”^ 
That feeling had rather increased than 
diininishecL Although there was a 
strong party attached to the new faith, 
there was perhaps a larger — certainly a 
more influential body — wliich regarded 
the ancient Church with absolute 
fidelity. Owing partly to the perse- 
cution which had, in the course of 
yeai-s, banialied so many thousands of 
families from the soil, partly to the 
coercion, wliich was more stringent in 
the immediate presence of the Crown’s 
representative, partly to the stronger 
infusion of the Celtic element, which 
from the earliest ages had always been 
so keenly alive to the more sensuous 
and splendid manifestations of the de- 
votional principle — owing to these and 
many other causes, the old religion, 
despite of all the outrages which had 
been committed in its name, still num- 
bered a host of zealous adherents in 
the fifteen provinces. Attempts gainst 
tta sanctity were regarded with jealous 


eyes. It was believed, and with reason, 
that there was a disposition on the part 
of the Reformers to destroy it, root and 
branch. It was suspected that the i&mo 
enginery of persecution would be em- 
ployed in its extirpation, should tlie 
opposite party gain the supremacy, 
w’hich the Papists had so long em- 
ployed against the converts to the new 
religion. 

Ai to political convictions, tlie fifteen 
provinces differed much less from their 
two sisters. There was a strong attach- 
ment to their old constitutions — a 
general inclination to make use of the 
present crisis to effect their r^tora- 
tion. At the same time, it had not 
come to be the general conviction, as 
in Holland and Zealand, that the main- 
tenance of those liberties was incom- 
patible with the contiiiuancG of Philip’s 
authority. There was, moreover, a 
strong aristocratic faction which was 
by no means disposed to take a liberal 
view of government in general, and re- 
garded with apprehension the simul- 
taneous advance of heretical notions 
both in church and state. Still there 
were, on the whole, the elements of 
a controlling constitutional party 
throughout the fifteen provinces. The 
great bond of sympathy, however, 
between all the seventeen was their 
common hatred to the foreign sol- 
diery. Upon this deeply imbcdilcd, 
immovable fulcrum of an ancient na- 
tional hatred, the sudden mutiny cf 
the whole Spanish army served as a 
lever of incalculable power. TLa 
Prince seized it as from the hand of 
God. Thus armed, ho propospd 
himself the task of upturning the 
of oppression under which the ol'‘ 
liberties of the country had so long 
been crushed. To effect this object, • 
adroitness was as requisite as courage*. 
Expulsion of the foreign soldiery, 
union of the seventeen provinces, a 
represenUtivo oouatitution, according 
to the old charters, by the states geno' 
ral, under an hereditary chief, a large 
religious toleration, suppression of a 
inquisition into men’s consciences--^ 


don te slen eenlgS teianderl^o 
BfUgfe •to.-*BMnon«tranoe, etc.. 
vUL 


in tio 
in I3op 


* Bor, ix. 694, •qq. 

* **Datso li«v«r wfjUen sterven dc deed, 
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these were the great objects to which 
the Prince now devoted himself with 
renewed energy. 

To bring about a general organisa- 
tion and a general union, much deli- 
cacy of handling was necessary. The 
sentiment of extreme Catliolicism and 
Monarchism was not to be suddenly 
scared into opposition. The Prince, 
therefore, in all his addresses and 
documents was careful to disclaim any 
intention of disturbing tlie established 
religion, or of making any rash politi- 
cal changes. “ Let no man think,” 
said he to the authorities of Brabant, 

that, against the will of the estates, 
we desire to bring about any change 
in religion. Let no one suspect us 
capable of prejudicing the rights of 
any man. We have long since taken 
np arms to maintain a legal and con- 
stitutional freedom, founded upon law. 
Ood forbid that we should now at- 
tempt to introduce novelties, by 
which the face of liberty sbouhl be 
defiled.”^ 

In a brief and very spirited letter to 
Count Lalain, a Catholic and a loyalist, 
but a friend of his country and fer- 
vent hater of foreign oppression, he 
thus appealed to his sense of chivalry 
and justice : “ Although the honour- 
able house from which you spring,” he 
said, ** and the virtue and courage of 
yourlincestora, have always impressed 
me with the conviction that )^ou would 
follow in their footsteps, yet am I glad 
to have received proofs that ray antici- 
pations were correct. I cannot help, 
therefore, entreaxing you to maintain 
the same high lieart, and to accomplish 
that which you have so worthily begun* 
Bo not deluded by false masks, mum- 
ming faces, and borrowed titles, which 
people assume for their own profit, 
persuading others that the King's ser- 
vice consists in the destruction of his 
subjects.” * 

■NVhile thus careful* to offend no 
man’s religious convictions, to startle 
no man's loyalty, he made skilful use 
of the general indignation felt at the 

' Letter to States of Brabant, in Bor, ix. 

* the letter to Lalain Is published by Bor, 
U.096. 


atrocities of the mutinous army. This 
chord he struck boldly, powei-fully, 
passionately, for ho felt sijre of the 
depth and strength of its vibrations. 
In his adtlress to the estates of Gelden- 
land,® he used vigorous language, in- 
flam ing and directing to a practical 
purpose the just wu-ath which was felt 
in that, as in every other province. 
“ I write to warn you,” lie said, “ to 
seize this present opportunity. Shako 
from your iiei'ks y k-' "t' the god- 
less Spanish tyranny, join yourselves 
at once to the lovers of the fatherland, 
to the defenders of freedom. Accord- 
ing to the example of your own ances- 
tors and ours, redeem for the country 
its ancient laws, traditions, and pri- 
vileges. Permit no longer, to your 
shame and ours, a band of Spanish 
landloupers and other foreigners, to- 
gether with three or four self-seeking 
enemies 6f their own land, to keep 
their feet upon our necks. Let them 
no longer, in the very wantonness of 
tyranny, drive us about like a herd 
of cattle — like a gang of well-tamed 
slaves.” 

Thus, day after day, in almost cotmt- 
less addresses to public bodies ami 
private individuals, he made use of 
the crisis to pile fresh fuel upon the 
flames. At the same time, while thus 
fanning the general indignation, ho 
had the adroitness to point out that 
the people had already committed 
themselves. He represented to them 
that the edict, by which they had 
denounced his Majesty's veterans as 
outlaws, .and had devoted them to th(! 
indisoriminato destruction which siirl* 
brigands deserved, was likely to prov 
an unpardonable crime in the eyes of 
majesty. In short, they had entered 
the torrent. If they would avoid 
being dashed over the precipice, they 
must struggle manfully the mad 
waves of civil war into which they had 
plunged. I beg you, with all affec- 
tion, ” he said to the states of Brabant,^ 
“ to consider the danger in which you 
have placed yourselves. You have to 

s Address to the Estates of GelderltnJ, 
apud Bor, ix. 702. 

« In Bor, Ix. 
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deal witli tlie proudest and moat over- 
V>earing race in the world. For these 
qualities they are hated by all other 
nations. They are even hateful t® 
themselves. 'Tis a race which seeks 
to domineer wheresoever it comes. It 
particulaily declares its intention to 
crush and to tyrannise you, my masters, 
and all the land. They have conquered 
you already, as they boast, for the 
Clime of lese-majesty has placed you 
at their mercy. I tell you that your 
last act, by which you have declared 
this army to be rebels, is decisive. 
Yon have armed and excited the 
whole people against them, even to 
the peasants and the peasants’ chil- 
dren, and the insults and injuries thuft 
received, however richly deserved 
dearly avenged, are all set down 
your account. Therefore, ’tis neces- 
sary for you to decide now, wl^sither 
to be utterly ruined, yourselves and 
your children, or to continue firmly 
the work which you have begun boldly, 
and rather to die a hundred thousand 
deaths than to make a treaty with 
them, which can only end in your 
ruin. Be assured that the measure 
dealt to you will be ignominy as well 
as destruction. Let not your leadei-* 
expect the honourable scafFoIda o:^ 
Counts Egmont and Horn. The whip- 
ping-post and then the gibbet will 1^ 
their certain fate.”^ 

Ilaving by this and similar language, 
upon various occasions, sought to im- 
press upon his countrymen the gravity 
of the i)osition, he led them to seek 
the remedy in audacity and in union. 
He familiarised them with his theory, 
that the legal, historical government 
of the provinces belonged to the 
states-general, to a congress of nobles, 
clergy, and commons, ajjpointed from 
each of the eeventeen provinces.® He 
maintained, with reason, that tho 
government of the Netherlands was 
a renr^ntative constitutional govern- 
ment, under the hereditary authority 
of the King.* To recover this consti- 


^ ** Aen d« galge of koko,'* etc. Address 
to tbe Estates of Brabant, etc., Bor, ubi sup. 

* Missive of Prince of Orange to States- 
gcueral. in Bor, x. 747-74f>. 

• Missive^ t uU sup. 
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tution, to lift up these down-trodden 
rights, he set before them inost^vividly 
the necessity of union. ’Tis impos- 
sible," he said, that a chariot should 
move evenly having its wheels un- 
equally proportioned; and so must a 
confederation be broken to pieces, if 
there be not an equal obligation on 
all to tend to a common purpose.”^ 
Union, close, fratenial, such as became 
provinces of a common origin and with 
similar laws, could alone save them 
from their fate. Union against a com- 
mon tyrant to save a common father- 
land. Union, by which differences of 
opinion should be tolerated, in order 
that a niilliou of hearts should Ibeat 
for a common purpose, a million hands 
work out, invincibly, a common sal- 
vation. “'Tis haurdly necessary,” he 
said, “to use many words in recom- 
mendftUou of union. Disunion has 
been th# cause of all our woes. There 
is no remedy, no hope, save in the 
bondi of friendship. Let all parti- 
cular disagreements be left to the 
decision of the states-general, in ordef 
that with one heart and one will we 
may seek tho disunthralment of the 
fatherland from the tyranny Of stran- 
gers.” ® 

The first step to a thorough union 
among all the provinces was the 
arrangement of a closer connexion 
between the now isolated states of 
Holland and Zealand on tho one side, 
and their fifteen sisters on the other. 
The ITince professed the readiness of 
those siites which he might be said to 
represent in his single person, to draw 
as closely aa possible the bonds of 
fellowship. It was almost superfluous 
for him to promise his own ready co- 
operation, “ Nothing remains to us,” 
said he, “but to discard all jealousy 
and di^rust. Let us, with a firm ro 
solution and a common accord, liberate 
these lands from the stranger. ' Hand 
to hand let us accomplish a just and 
general peace. As for myself, I pre- 
sent to you, with very gow affection, 

* Oachard, Oorreapondonoe de GuiUauma 
Id Tacit., Ul. HOh.164. 

• Address to mutei of Brabant* apud 
Bor, ix. 
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my person and all which I possess, 
asauriug you that I shall regard all my 
labours and pains in times which are 
past, well bestowed, if God now grant 
me grace to see the desired end. That 
this end will be reached, if you hold 
fast your resolution and take to heart 
the means which God presents to you, 
I feel to bo absolutely certain.*’^ 

Such were the tenor and the motives 
of the documents which he scattered 
broadcast at this crisis. They were 
addressed to the estates of nearly every 
province. Those bodies were urgently 
implored to appoint deputies to a gene- 
ral congress, at which a close and for- 
mal union between Holland and Zea- 
land with the other provinces might 
be effected. That important measure 
secured, a general effort might, at the 
same time, be made to expel the Span- 
iard from the soil. This done, the 
remaining matters could be disposed 
of by the assembly of the estates-gene- 
ral. His eloquence and energy were 
not without effect. In the course of 
the autumn, deputies were appointed 
from the greater number of the pro- 
vinces, to confer with the representa- 
tives of Holland and Zealand, in a 
general congress.^ The place appointed 
for the deliberations was the city of 
Ghent, Here, by the middle of Octo- 
ber, a large number of delegates were 
olr^y assembled.^ 

Events were rapidly rolling together 
from every quarter, and accumulating 
to a crisis. A congress — a rebellious 
congress, as the King might deem it— 
was assembling at Ghent ; the Spanish 
army, proscribed, lawless, and terrible, 
was strengthening itself daily for some 
dark and mysterious achievement; Don 
John of Austria, the King’s natural 


brother, was expected from Spain to 
assume the government, which the 
State Council was too timid to wield 
and too loyal to resign • while, mean- 
time, the whole population of the 
Netherlands, with hardly an exception 
was disposed to SCO the great question 
of the foreign soldiery settled before 
the chaos then existing should bo 
superseded by a more definite autho- 
rity. Everywhere, men of all ranks 
and occupations — the artisan in the 
city, the peasant in the fields — were 
deserting their daily occupations to 
furbish helmets, handle muskets, and 
learn the trade of war.'* Skirmishes, 
sometimes severe and bloody, were of 
almost daily occun encc. In tlicse the 
Spaniards were invariably successful ; 
for whatever may be said of their 
cruelty aud licentiousness, it cannot 
be disputed that their prowess was 
worthy of their renown. Eomantio 
valour, unflinching fortitude, consum- 
mate skill, cliaracterisecJ them always. 
What could half -armed artisans achieve 
in the open plain against such accom- 
plished foes? At Tisnacq, between 
Louvain and Tirlemont, a battle was 
attempted by a large misoellaneoua 
mass of studjcnts, peasantry, and bur- 
ghers, led by country squires.® It 
soon changed to a carnage, in which 
the victims were all on one side. A 
small number of veterans, headed by 
Vargas, Mendoza, Tassis, and other 
chivalrous commanders, routed the 
undisciplined thousands at a single 
charge. The rude militia threw away 
their arms, and fled panic-struck in all 
directions, at the first sight of their 
terrible foe. Two Spaniards lost their 
lives and two thousand Netherlanders.® 
It was natural that these consummate 


1 Letter to Estates of Brabant, Bor, ix. 

oe<-69e. 

a Boi-* ix. 703, 718, 719. • 

J IWUm ix. 719, sqq. Metenm, vi. 111. 

« Bor, ix. 716, 716. Hoofd. x. 450. Men- 
doza, XV. 305>-308. 

• Hoofd, X. 450.— “Bot dan twee duizent 
man, wil man dat er hot leeven liet,'* etc., 
etc.—** Bit geluk hadden de 8paugaerds 
Bonder boovon twee man te verliezen,'* etc. 
This is Dutch authority. Mdndosa» one of 
the chief commanders in the affair, says no 
Spaniard was killed, and that but one w ' 


wounded, slightly, in the foot ; but ho does 
not give lUe nuiiibcr of the Btatca-tioopa, 
students, and burghers slain. — Mendoza, xv. 
808. Cabrera, xi. 856, 6tatc.s the nuuib^ at 
two thousand. That bitter Walloon, Renom 
de Franco, who saw the States force pass 
through Louvain, on thobr way to the en- 
counter. exults, as usual, over the discom- 
fiture 01 his own countryiuen. “ The &{>ab- 
iards cut them all to pieces,” ho obswvoa, 
** teaching those pedants and schoolboys 
that war was a game in which they had no 
skill.”— Histoire dos Causes des Uevolteu, 
eto.— MS.» iii. 0 . xiL 
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warriors sliould despise such easily 
slaughtered victims. A single stroke 
of the iron flail, and the chaff was 
scattered to the four winds; a single 
sweep of the disciplined scythe, and 
countless acres were in an instant 
mown. Nevertheless, although beaten 
constantly, the Netherlanders were not 
conquered. Holland and Zealand had 
read the foe a lesson winch he had not 
forgotten, and although on tlie open 
fields, and against the less vigorous 
population of the more central pro- 
vinces, his triumphs had been easier, 
yet it was obvious that the spirit of 
resistance to foreign oppression was 
gi-owing daily stronger, notwithstand- 
ing daily defeat .s. 

Meantime, while these desultory but 
deadly combats were in daily progress, 
the Council of State was looked upon 
with 6u.<g)icion by the mass of the 
population. That body, in which re* 
sided provisionally the pew-el’s of go- 
vonimcnt, wa^ believed to be desirous 
of establishing relations w-ith the muti- 
nous army. It w-iis suspected of insi- 
diously provoking the excesses which 
it seemed to denounce. It was sup- 
]i08ed to be secretly intriguing with 
those whom its own edets hael out- 
lawed. Its symjathies wore considered 
Spanish. It w’as openly boasted by 
the Spanisli army that, before long, 
they would descend from their fast- 
nesses upon Brussels, and give the 
city to the sword. A shuddering sense 
of coming evil pervaded the population, 
but no man could say where the blow 
would first be struck. It 'was natural 
that the capital should be thought ex- 
posed to imminent danger. At the 
same time, while every man who had 
hands was disposed to bear arms to 
defend the city, the Council seemed 
paralysed. The cajiital was influflfi- 
f iently garrisoned, yet troops were not 

^ Bor, lx, 712, Metoren, vi. 197, fix the 
date of this important transaction at the 
14th September, A letter of William of 
Orange to Count John of 9th September 
states that it occurred on the 5th September. 
■— Archltca do la Maiaon d’Oran^o, etc., v. 
408, and note 1. Tassls gives tho same date, 
m. 207, 208. 

* Oaefaanl, Correspondonoe de GufUaume 
le Tacit., iii. 100--note 1. Bor» tibl sup. 
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enrolling for its protection. The state 
councillors obviously omitted to pro- 
vide for defence, and it was supposed 
that they wore secretly a.s3isting ^he 
attack. It was thought important, 
therefore, to disarm, or, at least, to 
control this body which was impotent 
for protection, and seemed powerful 
only for mischief. It was possible to 
make it as contemptible as it was be- 
lieved to be malicious. 

An unexpected stroke was therefore 
suddenly levelled against the Council 
in full session. On the 5th of Sep- 
tember,^ the Seigneur de Iloze, a young 
gentleman of a bold, but unstablef cha- 
racter, then entertaining close but 
secret relations with the Prince of 
Orange, appeared before the doors of 
the p.alace. He was .attended by .about 
five hundred troops, under tho iirir 
mediate comrnand of tho Seigneyir dS 
OHmes, baillfl^ of Walloon ^abant. 
He dem^ndted admittiinc 0 ,|^||\^ nanic 
of the j^abant estates, to tile presenee 
of the State Council, and was refused 
The doors ’w-ere closed and bolted. 
Without further cererifi^jr the soldiers 
produced iron bars brought with them 
for the purpose, forced all tho gate.s 
from the hinges, entered the hall of 
session, and at a word from their com- 
mander, laid hands upon the council- 
lors, and made every one prisoner.* 
Tho Duke of Aerschot, President of 
the Council, who was then in close 
alliance with the Prince, was not 
present at the meeting, but lay, fore- 
warned, at home, confined to his coucli 
by a sickness assumed for the occasion. 
VigliuB, who rarely participated in tlio 
deliberations of the board, boiim already 
afflicted with the chronic malady undi^r 
which he was ere long to succumb, 
also escaped the fate of his fellow- 
senators.’* The others were canied 
into confinement.' Berlaymont and 

Iloofd, X, 448. Meteron, vl. 107. I. B. do 
Tasfiis, Comm, do Turn. Belg., 1. iil. 207, 

• Ibid. There is, howovor, considenibifl 
doubt upon this point. Vigliu* was ill and 
confined to his bM at the time of the Grand 
Commander’s death, In March. He cojisod 
to write letters to Hopper In April. The 
arrest of the State Council, took pl^ 
September, and Valins died on the 8th ct 
May of the following year (11577). It 
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Mausfeld were impriEoned in the 
Brood-Huys,' where the last mortal 
ho4jrs o£ Egmont and Horn had been 
passed. Others were kept strictly 
guarded in their own houses. After a 
few weeks, most of them were liber- 
ated. Councillor Del Rio was, how- 
ever, retained in confinement, and sent 
to Holland, where he was subjected 
to a severe examination by the Prince 
of Orange, touching his past career, 
particularly concerning the doings of 
the famous Blood Council® The others 
were sot free, and even permitted 
to resume their functions, but their 
dignity was gone, their authority 
annihilated. Thenceforth the states 
of Brabant and the community of 
Brussels were to govern for an in- 
terval, for it was in their name that 
the daring blow against the Council 
had been struck. All individuals and 
bodies, however, although not dis- 
pleased with the result, clamorously 
disclaimed responsibility for the deed. 
Men were appalled at the audacity 
of the transaction, and dreaded the 
vengeance of the King. The Abbot 
Van Perch, one of the secret instiga- 
tors of the act, actually died of anxiety 
for its possible consequences.® There 
was a mystery concerning the affair. 
They in whose name it had been 
accomplished denied having given any 


highly probable, therefore, that Tassis is 
cuivect iu bis statement, that Viglius was 
kept at homo by the illness “qnio erat ei 
continua.” The historians, liowovei’, Me- 
toron (vi. 107), Uor (ix. 712), IBcntivoglio (lib. 
ix. 176), SU-ada (viii. 414), Iloofd (x. 448), Do 
Thou (lib. 64, vii. 634), all mention the name 
of President Viglius among those of the 
councillors arrested. The Prince of Orange 
(Archives, etc., v. 408) also mentions him ns 
having been arrested and imprisoned with 
the rest. Do Thou (ubi sup.) gives an 
account of a visit which he paid to him in 
the following spring, at which time the aged 
president seems to have boon tinder an^est, 
althougj^ *‘il n’§toitpa8 gardS fort 6troito- 
nient.'ElSomo writers mention him as 
among those who were detained, while 
others of tho arrested were releas^ (Me- 
teren, Iloofd, Bor, etc.), — otliera, as Cabrera 
(who is, however, no authority in such 
matters), mention him as one of those who 
ware imraodiately set at liberty, in order 
that the Council might have an appearance 
of power. (Don Felipe II., xi. 853). On the 
wholes it seems most probable that he was 
(uref tM after the selsure of the GounoU. but 
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authority to the perpetrators. Men 
asked each other what unseen agency 
had been at work, what secret spring 
had been adroitly touched. There is 
but little doubt, however, tliat the 
veiled but skilful hand which directed 
tho blow, wag the same which had so 
long been guiding the destiny of the 
j Netherlands,'* 

It had boon settled that the congress 
was to hold its sessions in Ghent, 
although the citadel commanding that 
city was held by the Spaniards. Tho 
garrison was not very strong, and 
Mondragon, its commander, was absent 
in Zealand, ° but the wife of the veteran 
ably supplied his place, and stimulated 
the slender body of troops to hold out 
with heroism, under the orders of his 
lieutenant, Avilos l^Taldonado.® The 
mutineers, after having accomplished 
their victory at Tisnacq, had been 
earnestly solicited to come to the relief 
of this citadel. They had refused and 
returned to Alost.^ Meantime, the 
siege was warmly pressed by the states. 
There being, however, a deficiency of 
troops, application for assistance was 
formally made to tho Prince of Orange. 
Count Roulx, governor of Flanders, 
commissioned the Seigneur d’Haussy, 
brother of Count Bossu, who, to obtain 
the liberation of that long-imprisoned 
and distinguished nobleman, vras about 


that he was kept con fined in a nominal 
durance, which tlio iufirmitica of illuoss and 
ago rendered quite superfluous. It is almo.st 
unquestionable that Do Thou visited him at 
hie own house in Brussels, and not at .any 
state jmson. Wagenaer, vii. 100, sny.s that 
Vigilius was released in October, and quotc.s 
Langnoti, en., lib. i. (ii.), oj*. 93, p. 2S9,— • 
Compare Grven v. Prinst., Archives, etc., v. 
404, aqq., and Hoynk van P.-ipendi eoht. Not. 
ad Vit. Viglii., Analoct. lielg., 192, 193, and 
Not. ad Comm., I. R. do Tassis, iii. 208. 

» Van dor Vynckt, ii. 188. 

> Archives ot Oon-o8)>ondance, v. 406 , 
Extracts from tlio coiilcssiona of Del Hio 
have been given in tho first volume of thii 
history. 

» Hoofd, X. 448. Ev. Reid. Ann., lib. li. SMK 
4 Wageuacr, vii. 105. TjangucU Epiat., 
lib. i. (ii.) ep. 87, p. 230. — Declaration of the 
Bmss^ls Dojnities in 1584. Bor, xix. 2D 
(477).-^omparo Groen v. Prinst., ArcMvos, 
etc., VH04-407. 
fl Bor, ix. 726, 737. 

« Ibid., 727. Hoofd, Xi. 470.'*-Oomi>\t.\^ 
Motevon, vi. 108. ^ 

7 Hoofd, xl 450, 451, Bor, lx. 71(k 
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Tiaiting the Prince in Zealand, to make 
a request for an auxiliary force,^ It 
was, however, stipulated that care 
should be taken lest any prejudice 
should be done to the Roman Catholic 
religion or the authority of the King. 
The Prince readily acceded to the re- 
quest, and agreed to comply with the 
conditions under which only it could 
be accepted.*- He promised to send 
twenty-eight companies. In hia letter 
announcing this arrangement, he gave 
notice that hia troopa would receive 
Btrict orders to do no injury to person 
or property, Catholic or Protestant, 
ecclesiastic or lay, and to offer no 
obstruction to the Roman religion or 
the royal dignity.* He added, however, 
that it was not to be taken amiss, if 
hia soldiers were permitted to exercise 
their own religious rites, and to sing 
their Protestant hymns within their 
own quarters. ■* He moreover, as se- 
curity for the expense and trouble, 
demanded the c / of Slays.® The 
firat detachment i troops, under com- 
mand of Colonel Vander Tympel, was, 
however, hardly on its way, before an* 
alarm was felt among the Catholic 
party at this practical alliance with 
the rebel Prince. An envoy, named 
Ottingeu, was despatched to Zealand, 
bearing a letter from the estates of 
Hainanlt, Brabant, and Flanders, coun- 
termandiug the request for troops, and 
remonstrating categorically upon the 
subject of religiim and loyalty.® Orange 
deemed stich tergiversation paltry, but 
controlled his anger. lie answered the 
letter in liberal terms, for he was 
deiennined that by no fault of his 
should the great cause be ehdangered. 
^e reassured the states as to the pro- 
bable behaviour of his troops. More- 
over, they had been already admitted 
into the city, while the correspondence 
was procee^ng. The matter of the 
psalm-singing was finally arranged to 
the satisfaction of both parties, and it 
was agreed that Nlewport, instead of 
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Sluys, should be given to the Prince 
as security.^ 

The siege of the citadel was iv>w 
pressed vigorously, and the delibera- 
tions of the congress were opened 
under the incessant roar of cannon, 
Wliile the attack was tluis earnestly 
maintained upon the important castle 
of Ghent, a courageous effort was made 
by the citizens of Maestricht to wrest 
their city from the hands of the Span- 
iards. The German garrison having 
been gained by the burghers, the com- 
bined force rose upon the Spanish 
troops, and drove them from the city.® 
Montesdocca, the commander, wg^ ar- 
rested and imprisoned, but the triumph 
was only temporary. Don Francis 
d^Ayala, Montesdocca^s lieutenant, 
fioade a stand, with a few companies, 
in Wieck, a village on the opposite 
side of the Meuse, and connected with 
the city by a massive bridge of stone.® 
From this point he sent iufurmatioa 
to other commanders in the neighi)oni?- 
hood. D{^ Ferdinand de Toledo soon 
arrived with several hundred tro<^ 
from Dalem. Tlie Spaniarcb, eager to 
wipe out the disgrace to their arms, 
loudly demanded to be led back to tha 
city. The head of the bridge, however, 
over which they must ])ass, was de- 
fended by a strong battery, and the citi- 
zens were seen chi-stering in great num- 
bers to defend their firesides against a 
foe whom they had once expelled. To 
a<lvance across the bridge seemed cer- 
tain destruction to the little force. 
Even Spanish bravery recoiled at so 
desperate an undertaking, but im- 
Bcrupulous ferocity supplied an expedi- 
ent where courage was at fault. There 
were few fighting men present among 
the population of Wieck, but there 
were many females. Each soldier was 
commanded to seize a woman, and, 
placing her before his own body, to 
advance across the bridge,^® The co- 
lumn, thus bucklered, to the shame of 
Spanish chivalry, by female bosoms, 
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moved in good order toward the bat- 
tery. The soldiers levelled their mus- 
kets with steady aim over the shoulders 
or under the arms of the women whom 
they thus held before them.^ On the 
other hand, the citizens dared not dia- 
chaige their cannon at their own towns- 
women, among whoso numbers many 
recognised mothers, sisters, or wives.® 
The battery was soon taken, while at 
the same time Alonzo Vargas, who had ! 
effected his entrance from the land side 
by burning down the Brussels gate, 
now entered the city at the head of 
a band of cavalry. Maestrioht was re- 
covered, and an indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter instantly avenged its temporary 
loss. The j'luiulri iiig, stabbing. dr.ii\n- 
ing, biu’ning, ravishing, were so dread- 
ful that, in the words of a contempo- 
rary hisiorian, " the burghers who had 
escaped the fight had reason to think 
themselves less fortunate than those 
who had died with arms in their 
hands.^’^ 

This was the lot of Maestrioht on the 
20th of October. It W’as instinctively 
felt to be the precursor of fresh dis- 
asters. Vague, incoherent, but widely- 
disseminated rumours, had long pointed 
to Antwerp and its dangerous situation. 
The Spaniards, foiled in their views 
upon Brussels, had recently avowed an 
intention of avenging themselves in the 
commercial capital. They had waited 
long enough and accumulated strength 
enough. Such a trifling city as Alost 
could no longer content their cupidity, 
but in Antwerp there was gold enough 
for the gathering. There was reason for 
the fears of the inhabitants, for the 
greedy longing of their enemy. Proba- 
bly no city in Christend am could at that 
day vie with Antwerp in wealth and 
splendour. Its merchants lived in regal 
pomp and luxu^. In its numerous 
massive warehouses were the treasures 
of every clime. Still serving as the 
main entrep6t of the world's traffic, 
the Brahantino capital was the centre 
of that commercial system which was 
soon to he superseded by a larger in- 
ternational life. In the midst of the 
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miseries which had so long been rain- 
ing upon the Netherlands, the stately 
and egotistical city eeemed to have 
taken stronger root^ and to flourish 
more freshly than ever. It was nut 
wonderful that its palaces and its ma- 
gazines, glittering with splendour, and 
bursting with treasure, should arouse 
the avidity of a reckless and famishing 
soldiery. Had not a handful of war- 
riors of their own race rifled the golden 
Indies ? Had not their fathers, few in 
number, strong in courage and dis- 
cipline, revelled in the plunder of a 
now world ? Here were the Indies in 
a single city.^ Here were gold and 
silver, pearls and diamonds, ready and 
portable ; the precious fruit dropping, 
ripened, from tlio bough. Was it to 
be tolerated that base, pacific burghens 
should monopoli.se tho treasure by 
which a band of heroes might be eii 
riched ? 

A eeiiso of coming evil diffused 
itself through the atmosphere. Tho 
air seemed lurid with the impending 
storm; for the situation was one of 
peculiar horror. The wealthiest city 
in Christendom lay at the mercy of 
the strongest fastness in tho world ; a 
castle which had been built to curb, 
not to protect the town. It was now 
inhabited by a band of bi igands, out- 
lawed by government, strong in dis- 
cipline, furious from penury, reckless 
by habit, desperate in circumstanco— 
a crew which feared not God, nor mau, 
nor Devil. The palpiteting quarry lay 
expecting hourly the swoop of its 
trained and pitiless enemy ; for the re- 
belHous soldiers were now in a thorough 
state of discipline. Sancho d* Avila, cas- 
tellan of the citadel, was recognised a* 
the chief of the whole mutiny, the 
army and the mutiny being now one. 
The band, entrenched at Alost, were 
upon the best possible understanding 
with their brethren in the citadel, 
and accepted without hesitation the 
arrangements of their superior. On 
the side of the Scheld, opposite Ant- 
werp, a fortification had been thrown 
Tip by Don Sancho’s orders, and held 
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by J ulian Romero. Lier, Breda, as well 
as Alost, were likewise ready to throw 
their reinforcements ihto the citadel 
at a, moment’s warning. At the signal 
of their chief, the united bands might 
B^ycep from their impregnable castle 
witli a single impulse.^ 

The city cried aloud for help; for 
it had become obvious that an attack 
might be hourly expected. Meantime 
an attempt, made by Don Sancho 
d’Avila to tamper wdth the German 
troops stationed within the walls, was 
more than partially succe.s8ful. The 
forces were commanded by Colonel 
Van Ende and Co\mt Oberstein. Van 
Ende, a crafty traitor to his country, 
desired no better than to join the 
mutiny on bo promising an occasion, 
and his soldiers shared his sentiments. 
Oberstein, a brave but blundering Ger- 
man, was drawn into tlie net of trea- 
chery * by the adroitness of the Span- 
iard and the effrontery of his comratle. 
On the night of the 29th of October, 
half -bewildered and half -drunk, he 
signed a treaty with Sancho d’Avila* 
and tlie three colonels — Fniggcr, 
F rondsberger, and Polwiller. By this 
unlucky document, which was, of 
course, subscribed also by Van Ende, 
it was agreed tbat the Antwerp bur- 
ghers should be forthwith disarmed; 
that their weapons should be sent into 
the citadel ; that Oberstein should 
hold the city at the disposition of 
Sancho d’Avila ; that he should refuse 
arlmittance to all troops which miglit 
be sent into the city, excepting by 
command of Don Sancho, and that he 
should decline compliance with any 
orders wliich he might receive from in- 
dividuals calling themaclves the coun- 
cil of state, the statcs-general, or the 
I states of Brabant. , This treaty w'as 
signed, moreover, by Don Jeronimo 
de Itoda, then established in the cita- 
del, and claiming to represent exclu- 
sively his Majesty's government/ 
Hardly had this arrangement been i 
ooQclud^ than the Count saw the 
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trap into which he had fallen. With’ 
out intending to do so, he had laid 
the city at the mercy of its foe ; but 
the only remedy which suggested ii^lf 
to his mind was an internal resolution 
not to keep his promises. The bur- 
ghers were suffeied to retain their 
arras, while, on the other hand, Don 
Sancho lost no time in despatching 
messages to Alost, to Lier, to Breda, 
and even to Maostricht, that as large a 
force as possible miglit bo ® assembled 
for the purpose of breaking imme- 
diately the treaty of peace which he 
had just concluded. Never was a 
solemn document regarded with i^uch 
perfectly bad faith by all its signer* as 
the accord of the 20th of October. 

Throe days afterw.u-ds, a large force 
of Walloopft and Germans was de- 
spatched fjfpm Brussels to the assist- 
ance of Antwerp. The coaimhnd of 
these troops was entrusted to the Mar- 
quis of Havrd, whose ^.brother, the 
Duke of Aeischot, had5been recently 
appointed chief supefintendent of 
military affairs by the dejmties assem- 
bled at Ghent, The miscellaneoua 
duties comprehended under this rather 
vague denomination did not permit tjbie 
Duke to take charge of the expedition 
in person, and his younger brother, a 
still more incompetent and unsub- 
stantial character, was accordingly ap- 
pointed to the post. A number of 
young men cf high rank, but of lament- 
ably low capacity, were associated 
with him. Foremost among them 
was Philip, Count of Egmont, a youth 
who had inherited few of his cele- 
brated father's qualities, save personal 
courage and a love of personal display. 
In cliaracter and general talents he 
was beneath mediocrity. Beside these 
were the reckless but unstable Do 
Hdzo, who had executed the coup 
(T^tat against the State Council, De 
Berselen, De Capres, D’Oyngies, 
others, ^1 vaguely desirous of achiev- 
ing distinction in those turbulent tin^ 
but few of them having any political 
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nr religious convictions, and none of 
them possessing experience or influ- 
ence enough to render them useful at 
the impending crisis.^ 

On Friday morning, the 2d of No- 
vember/-* the troops appeared under 
the walls of Antwerp. They consisted 
of twenty-three companies of infantry, 
and fourteen of cavalry, amounting to 
five thousand foot and twelve hundred 
horse. They were nearly all W alloons, 
soldiers who had already seen much 
active service, but unfortunately of a 
race warlike and fiery indeed, but upon 
whose steadiness not much more de- 
pendence could bo placed at that day 
than in the age of Oivilis. Champagny, 
brother of Granvelle, was Governor of 
the city. He was a sincere Catholic, 
but a still more sincere hater of the 
Spaniards. He saw in the mutiny a 
means of accomplishing their expul- 
sion, and bad already offered to the 
Prince of Orange his eager co-opera- 
tion towards this result. In other 
matters there could be but small sym- 
pathy between ^Vllliam the Silent and 
the Cardinal’s brother, but a common 
hatred united thorn, for a time at least, 
ill a common purpose. 

When the troops first made their 
appearance before the walls, Cham- 
pagny was unwilling to gi-ant them 
admittance. The addle-brained Ober- 
stcin had confessed to him the enor- 
mous blunder which he had committed 
in his midnight treaty, j>nd at the same 
time ingenuously confessed his inten- 
tion of sending it to the winds.® The 
enemy had extorted from hii dullness 
or his drunkenness a'promlje which 
his mature and sober reason could not 
consider binding. It is needless to 
say that Champagny rebuked him for 
signing, and applauded him for break- 
ing the treaty. At the same time, its 
ill effects were already seen in the dia- 
sensions which existed among the Ger- 
man troops. Where all had been 
tampered with, and where the com- 
manders h ad set th e example of infl- 
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delity, it would have been strange if 
all had held firm. On the whole, 
however, Oberstein thought he could 
answer for his own troops. Upon Van 
Ende’s division, although the crafty 
colonel dissembled his real intentions, 
very little reliance was placed."* Thus 
there was di.straction within the walls. 
Among those whom the V)nrgliers had 
been told to consider their defenders, 
there were probably many who were 
ready to join with their mortal foes at 
a moment’s waniing. Under these 
circumstances, Champagny he.sitated 
about admitting these fresh troops 
from Brussels. He feared lest the 
Gennan.s, who knew themselves doubt- 
ed, might consider themselves doomed. 
He trembled lest an irrepressible out- 
break should occur within the walls, 
rendering the immediate destruction 
of the city by the Spaniards from 
without inevitable. Moreover, he 
thought it more desirable that this 
auxiliary force should be disposed at 
different points outside, in order to 
intercept the passage of the numerous 
bodies of Spaniards and other muti- 
neers, who, from various quarters, 
would soon be on their way to the 
citadeL Havrd, however, was so per- 
emptory, and the burghers were so 
Importunate, that Champagny was 
obliged to recede from his opposition 
before twenty-four hours hatl elapsed. 
Unwilling to take the responsibility of 
a farther refusal, ho admitted tho 
troops through the Burgherhout gate, 
on Saturday, the Sd of November, at 
ten o’clock in the morning.® 

The Marquis of Havr($, as com- 
mander-in-chief, called a coimcil of 
war. It assembled at Count Ober- 
stein’fl quarters, and consulted at firat 
concerning a bundle of intercepted 
letters which Havr^ had brought with 
him. These constituted a correspon- 
dence between Sancho d’ Avila with 
the heads of the mutiny at Alost, and 
many other places. The letters were 
all dated subsequently to Don Sanch o’a 
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treaty with Oborstein, and contained 
^iTftnRemeuts for an immediate con- 
centration of the whole available 
Spanish force at the citadel.^ 

The treachery was so manifest, that 
Oberstein felt all self-reproach for his 
own breach of faith to be superfluous. 
It was however evident that the at- 
tack was to be immediately expected. 
"What was to bo done ? All the officers 
counselled the immediate erection of 
a bulwark on the side of the city ex- 
posed to the castle, but there were no 
miners nor engineers. Charapagny, 
however, recommended a skilful and 
experienced engineer to superintend 
the work in the city ; and pledged 
himself that burghers enough would 
volunteer as miners. In less than an 
hour, ten or twelve thousand persons, 
including multitudes of women of all 
ranks, were at work upon the lines 
marked out by the engineer. A ditch 
and breast-work extending from Jbhe 
pate of the Beguins to the stre^^'of 
the Abbey Saint Slicbael, were soon in ! 
rapid progress. Meantime, the newly 
arnved troops, with military insolence, 
claimed the privilege of quartering 
them.selves in the best houses which 
they could find. They already began 
to insult and rijinoy the citizens whom 
they had been sent to defend; nor 
were they destined to atone, by their 
subsequent conduct in the face of the 
enemy, for tho brutality with which 
they treated their friends. Cham- 
pagny, however, was ill-disposed to 
brook their licentiousness. Tlicy had 
been sent to protect the city and the 
homes of Antwerp from invasion. 
They were not to establish them- 
selves at every fireside on their first 
arrival. There was work enough for 
them out of doonii and they were to 
do that work at once. He ordered 
them to prepare for a bivouac in the 
streets, and flew from house to house, 
sword in hand, driving forth the in- 
truders at imminent peril of his life. 
Meantime, a number of Italian and 
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Spanish merchants fled from the city, 
and took refuge in the castle. Tho 
Walloon soldiers were for immediately 
plundering their houses, as if plunder 
had been the object for which they 
had been sent to Antwerp, It was 
several hours before Champagny, with 
all Lis energy, was able to quell these 
disturbances.* 

In the course of the day, Oberstein 
received a letter from Don Sanclio 
d’ Avila, calling solemnly upon him to 
fulfil his treaty of the 29th of October.* 
The German colonels from the dtadel 
had, on the previous afternoon, held 
a personal interview with Oberstein 
benealh tho walls, which had nearly 
ended in blows, and they had been 
obliged to save themselves by flight 
froni the anger of tho Count’s soldiers, 
enf^L^d at the deceit by which their 
lehderhad been so "Tsearly entrapped.* 
This summons of pdiculous solemnity 
to keep a treaty '"which had already 
been tom to shreds by both parties, 
Oberstein answered with defiance and 
contempt. The reply was an imme- 
diate cannonade from the batteries of 
the citadel, which made tho poii'^on 
of those erecting the rampart ' ex- 
I cessively dangerous. The wall was 
strengthened with bales of merchan- 
dise, casks of earth, upturned waggons, 
and similar bulky objects, hastily piled 
together. In some places it was six- 
teen feet high; in others less than 
six. Night fell before the fortifica- 
tion was nearly completed. Unfortu- 
nately it was bright moonlight. The 
cannon from the fortress continued to 
play upon the half-finished works. 
The Walloons, and at last the citizens, 
feared to lift their heads above their 
frail rampart. The senators, wlionj 
Champagny had deputed to 8ui)eriiv 
tend the progress of the enterprise, 
finding the men bo ill disposed, de- 
serted their posts. They promi^ 
themselves that, in the d^kest Mdr 
of the following night, the 
should be thoroughly com^wt^- 
atithorlty for many striking details of this 
memorable affliir. 

4?.* Metoreni li 
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AJas! all hours of the coming night I place of responsibility and honour, 
were destined to be dark enough, but Here the whole body of Walloons were 


in them was to be done no manner o£ 
work for defence. On Champagny 
done seemed devolved all the labour 
a,nd all the responsibility. He did his 
duty well, but he was hut one man. 
Alone, with a heart full of anxiety, he 
wandered up and down all the night.^ 
With his own hands, assisted only by 
a few citizens and his own servants, 
he planted all the cannon with which 
they were provided, in the “ Fencing 
Court,’* at a point where the battery 
might tell upon the castlo. Unfortu- 
nately, the troops from Brussels had 
brought no artilleiy with tliem, and 
the means of defence against the 
strongest fortress in Europe were 
meagre indeed. The rampart had 
been left very weak at many vital 
points. A single upturned waggon was 
placed across the entrance to the im- 
portont street of the Beguins. This 
negligence w;as to cost the city dear. 
At daybreak, there was a council held 
in Oberstein’s quarters. Nearly all 
Charnpagny’s (lir^jctions had been ne- 
glected. He had desired that strong 
detachments should be posted during 
the night at various places of security 
on the outskirts of the town, for the 
troops which were expected to arrive 
in small bodies at the citadel from 
v^arious pai*ta, miglit have thus been 
cut off before reaching their destina- 
tion. Not even scouts had been sta- 
tioned in sufficient numbers to obtain 
information of what was occurring 
outside. A thick mist hung over the 
city that eventful morning. Through 
its almost impenetrable veil, bodies of 
men had been seen moving into the 
castle, and the tramp of cavalry had 
been distinctly heard, and the troops 
of Komero, V argas, Oliveira, and V aldez, 
had already arrived from Lier, Breda, 
Maestridht, and from the foi’ts on the 
Scheldt 

The whole available force in the city 
was mustered without delay. Havin 
had claimed for bis post the defence 
of the lines opposite the citadel, the 
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stationed, together with a few com- 
panies of Germans. The ramparts, as 
stated, were far from impregn.able, 
but it was hoped that this living 
rampai-t of six thousand men, stand- 
ing on their own soil, and in front 
of the firesides and altars of their 
own countrymen, would prove a suffi- 
cient bulwark even against Spanish 
fury. Unhappily, the living barrier 
proved - more frail than the feeble 
breast- work which the hands of bur- 
ghers and women had constructed. Six 
thousand men were disposed along the 
side of the city opposite the fortress. 
The bulk of the German troops was sta- 
tioned at different points on the more 
central streets and squares. The 
cavalry was posted on the opposite 
side of the city, along the Horse- 
market, and fronting the New-town.'* 
The stars were still in the sky when 
Champagny got on horseback and 
rode through the streets, calling on 
the burghers to arm and .assemble at 
different points. The principal i)laces 
of rendezvous were the Cattle-market 
and the Exchange. He rode along the 
lines of the AValloon regiments, con- 
versing with the officers, Eginont, De 
H4ze, and others, and encouraging the 
men, and went again to the Fencing 
Court, where he pointed the cannon 
with his own hand, and ordered their 
first discharge at the fortress. Thence 
he rode to the end of the Ilcguin street, 
where he dismounted and walked out 
upon the edge of the esjfianade which 
stretched between the city and the 
castle. On this battle-ground a com- 
bat was even then occurring between a 
band of burghers and a reconnoitring 
party from the citadel. Champagny 
saw with satisfaction that the Ant- 
werpers were victorious. They were 
skirmishing well with their disciplined 
foe, whom they at last beat back to 
the citadel. Hia experienced eye saw, 
however, that the retreat was only 
the signal for a general onslaught, 
which was soon to follow; and he 
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returuetl into the city to give the 
last directions.^ 

At ten o’clock, a fnoving wood was 
descried, approaching the citadel from 
the south-west. The whole body of 
the mutineers from Alost, wearing 
green branches in their helmets,^ had 
arrived under command of their Eletto, 
Navarrete. Nearly three thousand in 
number, they rnshe<l into the castle, 
having accomplished their march of 
twenty-four miles since three o’clock 
in the morning.’ They were received 
with opfcn arms, Sancho d’Avila 
ordered food and refreshments to be 
laid before them, but they refused 
everything but a draught of wine. 
TJiey would dine in Paradise, they 
Ktid, or sup in Antwerp.'^ Findmg 
Lis allies in such spirit, Don Sancho 
would not baulk their humour. Since 
early morning, his own veterans had 
been eagerly awaiting his signaj, 
‘^straining upon the start.” The 
troops of Ilomero, Vargas, Valdez, 
were no less impatient. At about 
an hour before noon, nearly every 
liviiig man in the citadel was muster- 
ed for the attack, hardly men enough 
being left behind to guard the gates. 
Vive thousand veteran foot soldiers, 
besides six hundred cavalry, armed 
to the teeth, sallied from the portals 
of Alva’s citadel.® In the counter- 
scarp they fell upon their knees, to 
invoke, according to custoui, the bless- 
ing of God*^ upon the Devil’s work, 
which they were about to commit. 
The Eletto bore a standard, ono side 
of which was emblazoned with the 
crucified Saviour, and the other with 
the Virgin Mary.^ The image of Him 


w'ho said, “Love your enemies,” and 
the gentle face of the Madonna, were 
to smile from heaven upon ^eeds 
which might cause a shudder in the 
depths of hell. Their brief orisons 
concluded, they swept forward to 
the city. Three thousand Spauiard^j, 
under their Eletto, were to enter by 
the street of Saint Michael; the 
Germans, and the remainder of the 
Spanish foot, commanded by Romero, 
through that of Saint George. Cham- 
pagny saw them coming, and spoke 
a last word of encouragement to the 
Walloons. The next moment the 
compact mass struck the banjjier, us 
the thunderbolt descends fiom the 
cloud, There was scarcely a struggle. 
The Walloons, not waiting, to look 
thejr enemy in the face, abandoned 
trfie posts which they 1^ themselves 
claimed. The Sjjamards crashed 
tlirough the bulvvaidc, as though 
it had been a wall of glass. The 
Eletto was first to mount the ram- 
part; the next instant he was shot 
dead, while his followers, undismaytKl, 
sprang over his body, and poured int<j 
the streets. The fatal gaps, due to 
timidity and carelessucss, let in the 
destnictive tide. Champagny, seeing 
that the enemies had all crossed the 
barrier, leaped over a garden wall, 
passed through a house into a narrow 
lane, and tlionce to the nearest station 
of the German troops. Hastily col- 
lecting a small force, he led them in 
pemou to the rescue. The GermunH 
fought well, died well, but they could 
not reanimate the courage of the Wal 
loons, and all were now in full retreat, 
pursued by the ferocious Spaniards.^ 


^ Ilccucil d'Arfttophllo. Moteren, vi, 
llOi, lloofci, xi. 458, 460, 461. lirantome, 
llommos [llust,, ii. 201 (Sane. d’Av.). 

’ IWd., 113. 

* Mendoza, xf. 814, 316. 

* Mendoza, xiv. 815.—** Rospondieron el 
Mtar resuoltos do comer on ol Tai-ayso 6 
ecnar en la villa de Anvers."— Dor, ix. T30. 
lloofd, xl 461. Cabrera, xl. 304, et ah 

* Hoofd gives the numbers as two thou- 
e,aud from Alost, five hundred under Romero, 
five hbiidred under Valdez, one thousand 
under ibo German colonels, and one thou- 
sand cavalry under Vargas, in all, five thou- 
sand.— xi. 461. Mendoza siftica the whole 
attacking force at twv ibousftitd tuo hiyv 


drod Bpanish itifantry, eight hundred Ger- 
mans, end five hundred cuvalry, in ull.ttn e 
thousand five huiidred.— XV. 815. Cabrera,* 
following Mendoza as usual, estimates tiia 
number nt a little more three thousand.— 
Xi.864. 


4 Mendoza, xv, 816. Hoofd, x{.'401. 

^ '* Con Irt flgura de .Tesu Crieto crnzl^'^o 
en la una fiiz, 1 on la etrft Ift de 8U Mwh® 
Bantissima manifestiwido iban a ventfar is 
magesUd dlvlna ofondlda de la eregia de- 
pravada."— Cabrem, xl. 864. Mendoza, 

816. Uoefd, xh 431. 

» Rccuell d’Arfitonhile. Meteren, vi. 
Mendoza, ?.v, 816. ttoold, xl. i61. Bofi ‘ • 
73U 
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In vain Chainimguy eiormed among 
them; in vain he strove to rally their 
broken ranks. With hia own hand 
lie seized a banner from a retreating 
ensign/ and called upon the nearest 
soldiers to make a stand against the 
foe. It was to bid the flying clouds 
pause before the tempest. Tom, 
broken, aimless, the scattered troops 
whirled through the streets before 
the pursuing wrath. Champagny, not 
yet despairing, galloped hither and 
thither, calling upon the burghers 
everywhere to rise in defence of their 
homes, nor did lie call in vain. They 
came forth from every place of ren- 
dezvous, from every alley, from every 
house. They fought as men fight to 
defend their hearths and altars, but 
what could individual devotion avail* 
against the compact, disciplined, re- 
sistless mass of their foes ? Tlie order 
of defence was broken, there was no 
system, no concert, no rallying point, 
no authority. So soon as it was 
known that the Spaniards bad crossed 
the rampart, that its six thousand 
defenders were in full retreat, it was 
inevitable that a panic should seize 
the city.* 

Their entrance once effected, the 
Spanish force had separated, according 
to previous arrangement, into two 
divisions, one half charging up the 
long street of Saint Michael, the other 
forcing its way through the street of 
Saint Joris.^ Santiago, Santiago ! 
Eapatia, Kspafta ! d sangre, d came, d 
fuego, d sacco I " Saint James, Spain, 
blood, flesh, fire, sack ! ! — such were 
the hideous cries which rang through 
every quarter of the city, as the savage 
horde advanced.* Van Ende, with his 
German troops, had been stationed by 
the Marquis of Havrd to defend the 
Saint Joris gate, but no sooner did 
Spaniards under Vargas present 
ihemselves, than he deserted to them 
instantly with his whole force.® U nited 
with the Spanish cavalry, these traitor- 
ous defenders of Antwerp daslied in 

t Moteren, vi. 110^. Hoofd, i61. 

* Hoofd, xi. 461, 

> Ibid., xi. 461. Mendoza, xv. 315. 

« Brantome, Hommes lUustres, eto., U. 
Sna. Mandofta. xv. Si 5. 


pursuit of those who had only been 
faint-hearted. Tims the burghers saw 
themselves attacked by many of their 
friends, deserted by more. Whom 
were they to trust? Nevertheless, 
Oberstein’s Germans were brave and 
faithful, resisting to the last, and dying 
every man in hia harness.® The tide 
of battle flowed hither and thither, 
through every street and narrow lane. 
It poured along the magnificent Place 
de Meer, where there was an obstinate 
contest. In front of the famous Plx- 
chango, where, in peaceful hours, five 
thousand merchants ^ met daily, to 
arrange the commercial afliiirs of 
Christendom, there was a determined 
rally, .a savage shinghter. The citizens 
aiid faitliliil Germ:ins, in this broader 
space, made a stand against tbeir pur- 
suers. The tesselated marble pave- 
ment, the graceful, cloister-like arcades 
ran red with blood. The ill-armed 
burghers faced their enemies clatl in 
complete panoply, but they could only 
die for their homes. The massacre at 
this point was enormous, the resistance 
at last overcome.® 

Meantime, the Spanish cavalry had 
cleft its way through the city. On the 
side farthest removed from the castle, 
along the Horse-market, opposite the 
New-town, the states dragoons and the 
light horse of Beveren had been posted, 
and the flying masses of pursuers and 
pursued swept at last through thi.s 
outer circle. Champagny was already 
there. He essayed, as his last hope, 
to rally the cavalry for a final stand, 
but the effort was fruitless. Already 
seized by the panic, they liati attempted 
to rush from the city through the gate 
of Eeker. It was locked; they then 
turned and fled towards the Ued-gate, 
where they were met face to face by 
Don Pedro Tassis, who charged upon 
them with his dragoons. Retreat 
seemed hopeless. A horseman in com- 
plete armour, with lance in rest, was 
seen to leap from the parapet of the 
outer wall into the moat bolow, 

• Hoofd, xi. 461. Mendoza, xv. 316. 

« Bor, lx. 780. Hoofd, xi. 465. 

» Guicciardini, Belg. Descript. 

• Hoofd, xi. 460-465, Bor, ix. 781. Men- 
doza. XV. 815. Matoren, vi, 110. ' 
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whence, still on horseback, he escaped 
with life. Few were §o fortunate. The 
confused mob of fugitives and con- 
querors, Spaniards. Walloons, Ger- 
mans, burghers, struggling, shouting, 
striking, cursing, dying, swayed hither 
and thitlier like a stormy sea. Along 
the spacious Horse-markot, the fugi- 
tives fled onward towards the quays. 
Many fell beneath the swords of the 
Spaniards, numbers w'ere trodden to 
death by the lioofs of horses, still 
greater nudtitudes were hunted into 
the Scheld. Champagny, who had 
thought it possible, even at the last 
moment, to make a stand in the New- 
town, and to fortify the Palace of the 
Hansa, saw himself deserted. With 
great daring and presence of mind, he 
effected his escape to the fleet of the 
Prince of Orange in the river.i The 
Marquis of Havrd, of whom no deeds 
of valour on that eventful day have 
been recorded, was equally successfuL 
The unlucky Oberstein, attempting to 
leap into a boat, missed his footing, 
and, oppressed by the weight of his 
armour, was drowned.* 

Meantime, while the short Novem- 
ber day was fast declining, the combat 
still raged in the interior of the city. 
Various currents of conflict, forcing 
their separate way through many 
streets, had at last mingl^ in the 
Grande Place. Around this irregular, 
not very spacious square, stood the 
gorgeous H6tel de Viile, and the tall, 
many storied, fantastically gabled, 
richly decorated palaces of the guilds. 
Here a long struggle took place. It 
was terminated for a time by the 
cavalry of Vargas, who, arriving 
through the streets of Saint Joris, 
accompanied by the traitor Van Endc, 
charg^ decisively into the mdlde. The 
masses were broken, but multitudes of 
irraed men found refuge in the build- 
ings, and every house became a fortress. 
From every window and balcony a hot ^ 
fire was poured into the square, as, pent 


I in a comer, the burghers stood at la.st 
at bay. It was difficult to carry the 
houses by storm, but they were» soon 
set on fire. A large number of sutlers 
and other varlcta had accompanied the 
Spaniards from the citadel, bringing 
torches and kindling materials for the 
express purpose of firing the town. 
With great dexterity, these meaug 
were now applied, and in a brief in- 
terval, the City-liali and other edifici’s 
on the square were in flames. Tbe 
confl.agratiou spread with rapidity, 
house after house, street after street, 
taking fire. Nearly a thousand build- 
ing, in the most splendid and l^ealthy 
quarter of the city, were soon in a 
blaze, and multitudes of human beings 
were )>umed with them.* In the City- 
hall many were consumed, while other.s 
leaped from the windows to^i^new the 
combat below. The fnany tortuous 
streets which led down a slight descent 
from tho rear of the Town-house to the 
quays w'ere all one vast conflagration. 
On the other side, the magnificent 
cathedral, separated from the Grandi 
Place by a single row of building^}, 
was lighted \ip, but not attacked.'^Tiy 
the flames. Tho tall spire cast its 
gigantic shadow across the last dc.-i- 
perate conflict. In the street calK'il 
the Canal au Sucre, immediately be- 
hind the Town-house, there was a 
fierce struggle, a horrible massacre. 
A crowd of burghers, grave magis- 
trates, and such of the German sol- 
diers as remained alive, still confronted 
the ferocious Spaniards. There, amid 
the flaming desolation, Goswyn Ver- 
reyck, the heroic maigrave of the city, 
fought with the energy of hatred ami 
desjjair. The burgomaster, Van dar 
Meoro, lay dead at his feet; senators,, 
Boldiora, citizens, fell fast around him, 
and he sank at last upon a heap of 
slain. With him effectual resistance 
ended. The remaining combatants 
were butchered, or were slowly fo/ced 
I downward to perish in the Scheld. 


I Bor, ix. T81. Iloofd, xi. 402. Rec. 
d Ar^tcmbile. Mendoza, xv. S86. Cabrera, 
xl. 865. 

* Ibid. Ibid. Mendoza, xv. 810. 

* Hoofd, xi. 408. Mendoz.'v, xv. 810. 
Btrada, viii. 419.— Aecording to Meteren (vl, 
110) tba whole town was on fire^ and fleo 


hundred bouses entirely coniumod. Acconb 
ing to the contemporary manuscript of 
Weordt, who was a citizen of Antwerp, ono 

thousand houses were burned to the gruuiJd- 

— Chronyko oft Journaeh Ma, p. 83. 

* Mendosa, xv. 810. Bov. iv kil- HooW, 
' xl. 408, 
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Women, children, old men, were killed wealth, and they set themselves faith- 
in countless numbers, and still, through fully to accomplish their task. For 
all this havoc, directly over the heeids gold, infants wore dashed out of CX' 
of the struggling throng, suspended in istence in their mothers* arms; for 
mid-air above the din and smoke of gold, parents were tortured in their 
the conflict, there sounded, every half- children’s presence; tor gold, brides 
quarter of every hour, as if in gentle were scourged to death before their 
mockery, from the belfry of the cathe- husbanfls’ eyes.* W herever treasure 
dral, the tender and melodious chimes, was suspected, every expedient which 
Never was there a more monstrous ingenuity, sharpened by greediness, 
massacre, even in tho blood-stained could suggest, was employed to extort 
history of the Netherlands. It was it from its possessors. The lire, spread- 
estimated that, in tho course of this ing more extensively and more rapidly 
and the two following days, not less than had been desired through the 
than eight thousand human being.s wealthiest quarter of the city, had un- 
wero murdered.^ The Spaniards seem- fortunately devoured a vast amount of 
ed to cast off even the vizard of hu- property. Six millions," at least, bad 
manity. Hell seemed emptied of its thus been bwailowcd; a destruction by 
ficiuls. Night fell upon the scene be- w'hich no one had profited. There 
fore the soldiers were masters of the was, however, much loft. The strong 
city ; but w’'orse horrors began after boxes of the merchants, the gold, sil- 
the contest was ended. This aimy of ver, and precious jewellery, the velvets, 
brigands had come thither with a defi- satins, brocades, laces, and similar well 
nite, practical purpose, for it was not concentrated and portable plunder, 
blood-thirst, nor lust, nor revenge, were rapidly appropriated. So far the 
which had impelled them, but it was course was plain and easy, but in pri- 
avarioe, greediness for gold. For gold vate houses it was more difficult. The 
they had waded through all this blood cash, plate, and other valuables of in- 
and fire. Never had men more simpli- divkluals were not so easily discovered, 
city of purpose, more directness in its Torture was, therefore, at once em* 
execution. They Lad conquered their ployed to discover the hidden trea- 
India at last; its gold mines lay all surea. After all had been given, if 
before them, and every sword should the sum seemed too little, the proprie- 
open a shaft. Riot and rape might be tors were brutally punished for their 
deferred; even murder, though con- poverty or their supposed dissimula- 
genial to their taste, was only sub- tion.'* A gentlewoman, named Fabry,® 
sidiary to their business. They had with her aged mother and other females 
come to take possession of the city’s of the family, had taken refuge in tho 

I This is the eatiniato of Mendoza; viz., thoso slain with tho sword. — Compare Do 
two thousand flvo hundied slain with tho Thou, vii. 383-390 H. 62). Tho letter of 
sword, and double that number bunied and Jerome do Koda to tno King, written 
drowned. — xv. 817. Cabrora puts tho flgurce the citadel of Antwerp upon the 6th No- 
at seven thousand and upwards — xi. eiij*'. vember, when the carnage was hardly over, 
Bor and Hoofd give tho same number of estimates the number or the slain at eight 
dead bodies, actually found in tho streets— thousand, and one thousand horses. Tiii.s 
vis. , two thousand flvo hundred ; and esti- authority, coming from tho very hour and 
mating the drowned at ss many more, leave si)Ot, and from a man so deeply Implicate^ 
the number of the burned to conjecture, may be considered conclusive. — iSea the 
Meteron (yl. 110), who on all occasions seeks Letter of Hoda, in Bor, ix. 737, 738. 
to diminish tho number of his oountrymon • Bor, ix. 731, sqq. Hoofd, xi. 462, sqq. 
slain in battle or masaacro, while he mag- * Hoofd, xl. 462. Bor’s estimate is three 
nifles the loss of hla opponents, admits that millions, ix. 731. Tho property eonsumed« 
from four to five tnous.ond wore slain; says Meteron, was equal in value to that 
atidlng, however, that but flfloon hundred which was obtained in tho plundering after- 
bodies were found, which wore all buried wards by the soldiery. This he eatimatoo at 
bgether in two groat pits. He thus deducts more than four milUons in cash, not count- 
exactly one thousand from the number of ing jewellery and other merchandise, vi. 110. 
counted corpses, as dveii by every other * Hoofd, xi, 468. 
authority, Spanish or Flemish. Strjida (viii. ^ Ibid.— The lady was grandmother of thi! 

i!22) gives three thousand as the numbor of historian’s witd, 
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cellar of her mansion. As the day was 
drawing to a cloae^ a band of plunder- 
era entered, who, after ransacking tlio 
house, descended to the cellarage. 
Finding the door barred, they forced 
it open with gunpowder. The mother, 
who w'as nearest the entrance, fell dead 
on the threshold. Stepping .across her 
m.angled body, the brigands spmng 
upon her daughter, loudly demanding 
the property which they believed to 
be conce.aled. They likewise insisted 
on being informed where the m.aster 
of the house had taken refuge. Pro- 
testations of ignorance as to hidden 
treasure, or the whereabouts of her 
husband, who, for aught she knbw, was 
lying dead in the streets, were of no 
avail. To make her more communi- 
cative, they hanged her on a beam in 
the cellar, and after a few moments 
cut her down before life was extinct. 
Still receiving no satisfactory reply, 
whore a satisfactory reply was impos- 
sible, they hanged her again. Again, 
after another brief interval, they gave 
her a second release, and a fresh inter- 
rogatory. This barbarity they repeated 
several times, till they were satisfied 
that there was nothing to be gained 
by it, wliile, on the other hand, they 
were losing much valuable time. 
Hoping to be more successful else- 
where, they left her hanging for the 
last time, and trooped off to fresher 
fields. Strange to relate, the person 
thus horribly tortured, survived. A 
serv'ant in her family, married to a 
Spanish soldier, providentially entered 
the house, in time to rescue her perish- 
ing mistress. She was restored to ex- 
istence, but never to reason. Her 
brain was hopelessly crazed, and she 
passed the remainder of her life, wan- 
dering about her house, or feebly dig- 
ging in her garden for the buried trea- 
sure which she had been thus fiercely 
solicited to roveal,^ 

A weeiding-feast was rudely inter- 
rupted. Two young persons, neigh- 
bours of opulent families, had been 
long betrothed, and the marriage day 
had been fixed for Sunday, the fatal 
4lh of Kovember, Th/o guesta were 
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assembled, the ceremony concluded, 
the nuptial banquet in progress, when 
the horrible outcries in the street^: 
procLaimed that the Spaniards had 
broken loose. Hour after hour of 
trembling expectation succeeded. At 
last, a thundering at the gate pro* 
claimed the arriv.al of a band of bri- 
gands. Preceded by their c<aptain, a 
largo number of Boldieio? forced their 
way into the house, ransacking every 
chamber, no opposition being offered 
by the family and friends, too few and 
powerles.s to cope with this band of 
well-armed ruffians. Plate chests, 
wardrobes, de-sks, caskets of jeWeller)-, 
were freely offered, eagerly accepte<l, 
but not found sufficient ; and to make 
the luckless wretches furnish more 
than they possessed, the usual' brutali- 
ties were employed. The soldiers be- 
gan by striking the brJdegroom dciad. 
The bride fell shrieking into her 
mother's arms, whence she was torn 
by the murderers, who immediately 
put the mother to death, and an indis- 
criminate massacre then followed tlio 
fniitless attempts to obtain by threat? 
and torture treasure W’hich did not 
exist. The bride, who was of remark- 
able beauty, was carried off to the 
citadel,® Maddened by this last out- 
rage, the father, who was the only 
man of the party left alive, ruslu'd 
upon the Spaniards. Wresting a awoid 
from one of the crew, the old man dealt 
with it BO fiercely, that lie stretched 
more than one enemy dead at his feet, 
but it is needless to add that he w:w 
soon despatched. Meantime, while 
the party were concluding the plnndcr 
of the mansion, the bride was left in 
ft lonely a]>artment of the fortress. 
Without wasting time in fruitless la- 
mentation, she resolved to quit tho 
which a few hours had made so deKo- 
late. She had almo-st succeeded iu 
hanging herself with a masSive gohi 
chain which she wore, when her captor 
entered the apartment. Inflamed, not 
with lust, but with avarice, excited not 
by her cWms, but by her jewellery* 
he rescued her from her perilous po«r- 
tion. He then took possession of her 


t Boofil, a. 
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cliain and tlie other trinkets with 
which her wedding-dress was adorned, 
and^ caused her to be entirely stripped 
of her clothing. She waa then scourged 
with rods till her beautiful body was 
bathed in blood, and at last alone, 
naked, nearly mad, w'as sent back into 
the city. Here the forlorn creatiiro 
wandered up and down through tho 
blazing streets, among the heaps of 
dead and dying, till she was at last put 
out of her misery by a gang of sol- 
diers.^ 

Such are a few isolated instances, 
accidentally preserved in their details, 
of the general horrors inflicted on this 
occ<i.sion. Others innurnei-able have 
sunk into oblivion. On the morning 
of the 6th of November, Antwerp pre- 
sented a ghastly sight. The magnifi- 
cent marble Town-house, celebrated 
as a “world’s wonder/’^ even in that 
age and country, in which so much 
splendour was lavished on municipal 
palaces, stood a blackened ruin — 
all but the walls destroyed, while its 
archives, accounts, and other valuable 
contents, had perished. The more 
splendid portion of the city had been 
consumed; at least five hundred pa- 
laces, mostly of marble or hammered 
stone, being a smouldering mass of de- 
struction,^ The dead bodies of those 
fallen in the massacre were on every 
side, ill greatest profusion around tho 
Place de Meer, among the Gothic pil- 
lars of the Exchange, and in the 
streets near the Town-house. The 
German soldiers lay in their armour, 
some with their heads burned from 
their bodies, some with legs and arms 
consumed by the flames through which 
they had fought.* The Margrave Go- 
Bwyn Verreyck, the burgomaster Van 
der Meere, the magistrates Lancelot 
Van Urselen, Nicholas Van Boekholt, 
and other leading citizens, lay among 

1 Bor, IX. 781. Hoofd, xi. 46fi. ~ 

» “ Hot wolk man mooht tellen onderde 
wondoron dor wereld." Address of tlio 
States of Brabant to the States-Gonerid, in 
Bor, ix. 734. 

» Hoofd, xi. 462. Meteren, vl. HO*. 

4 Bor, ix, 732. Hoofd, xi. 465. 

» Ibid., ix., 781. Ibid., xi. 468. 

• Hoofd, xL 466. 

7 R^onstrauoe of the States of Brabuit 
to the &UtQiMiionerai.->H('r, ix. 788^ 7M. 


piles of less distinguished slain.® They 
remained unburied until the overseers 
of the poor, on whom the living had 
then more importunate claims than 
the dead, were compelled by Roda to 
bury them out of the pauper fund.® 
The murderers were too thrifty to bo 
at funeral charges for their victims. 
Tho ceremony was not hastily per- 
formed, for tho number of corpses had 
not been completed. Two days longer 
the havoc lasted in the city. Of all 
the crimes which men can commit, 
whether from deliberate calculation, 
or in the frenzy of passion, hardly 
one was omitted, for riot, gaming, 
rape, which had been postponed to tho 
more stringent claims of robbery and 
murder, were now rapidly added to 
the sum of atrocities.^ History has 
recorded the account indelibly on her 
brazen tablets ; it can be adjusted only 
at the judgment-seat above. 

Of all the deeds of darkness yet 
compassed in the Netherlands, this 
was the worst. It was called The 
Spanish Fury,® by which dread name 
it has been known for ages. The city, 
which had been a world of wealth and 
splendour, was changed to a charnel- 
house, and from that hour its commer- 
cial prosperity was blasted. Other 
causes had silently girdled the yet 
green and flourishing tree, but the 
Spanish Fury was the fire which con- 
sumed it to ashes. Three thousand 
dead bodies were discovered in the 
streets, os many more were estimated 
to have perished in the Scheld, and 
nearly an equal number were burned 
or destroyed in other ways. Eight 
thousand persons imdoubtedly were 
put to death. Six millions of pro- 
perty were destroyed by the fire, and 
at least as much more was obtained by 
the Spaniards.® In this enormous 
robbery no class of people was re- 

• Bor, ix. 732. Hoofd, xi. 462. Meteren, 
vi. 111. W^enaor, vii. 116, et mult. al. 

• Tho ostirnato of Motoren is, that four 
millions, in liard cash alone, were obtained 
by tho soldiery, exclusively of precious 
stones, other articles of jewellery, laces, bro- 
cades, embroidery, and similar property of a 
portable and convertible character. Mo- 
toreu, vi. 111*. Tho estimates of Hoofd niid 
Bor do not materially differ. In single 
houses as much as 8^000 guidons wore 
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epeotod. Foreign merohanta, living 
under the express sanction and pro- 
tection of the Spanish monarchy were 
plundered with as little reserve as 
Flemings. Ecclesiastics of the Roman 
Church were compelled to disgorge 
Uieir weidth as freely as Calvinists. 
The rich were made to contribute 
all their abundance^ and the poor 
what could be wrung from ^eir 
poverty. Neither paupers nor crimi- 
nals were safe. Captain Caspar Ortis 
made a brilliant speculation by taking 
possession of the Steinj or city prison, 
whence he ransomed all the inmates 
who could find means to pay for their 
liberty. Robbers, murderers, even 
Anabaptists, were thus again let loose.^ 
Rarely has so small a baud obtained in 
three days’ robbery so huge ui amount 
of wealth. Four or five millions 
divided among five thousand soldiers 
made up for long arrearages, and the 
Spaniai^ had reason to congratulate 
themselves upon having thus taken the 
dut^ of payment into their own hands. 
It IS true that the wages of iniquity 
were somewhat unequally distributed, 
somewhat foolishly squandered. A 
private trooper was known to lose ten 
thousand crowns in one day in s ; 
gambling transaction at the j^urse,* 
for the soldiers, being thus hand- | 
somely in funds, became desirous of 
^ing the despised and plundered 
merchants, and resorted daily to the 
Exchange, like men accustomed to 
affairs. The dearly purchased gold 
was thus lightly squandered by many, 
while others, more prudent, melt^ 
their portion into sword-hilts, into 
scabbaids, even into whole suits of 
armour, darkened, by precaution, to 
appear made entirely of iron. The 
brocades, laces, and jewellery of Ant* 
werp merchants were converted into 
coats of mail fdr tiieir destroyers. 
The goldsmiths, however, thus 
tainea an opportunity to outwit their 
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plunderers, and mingled in the golden 
armour which they were forced to 
furnish much more alloy than their 
employers knew. A portion of the 
captured booty was thus surreptiti- 
ously redeemed.* 

In this Spanish Fury many more 
were massacred in Antwerp than in 
the Saint Bartholomew at Paris.* Al- 
most SB many living human beings 
were dashed out of existence now a;; 
there had been statues destroyed in 
the memorable image-breaking of Ant- 
werp, ten years before, an event which 
had sent such a thrill of horror through 
the heart of Catholic Christendom. Yet 
Netherlanders and the Protestants 
of Europe may be forgiven if th^ re- 
garded this massacre of their brethren 
with as much exeemtiou as had been 
bestowed upon that fury against stocks 
and stones. At least, the image- 
breakers hod been actuated by an 
idea, and their hands were polluted 
neither with blood nor rapine. Per- 
haps the Spaniards had been governed 
equally by religious fanaticism. Might 
not they believe they were meriting 
well of their Mother Church while 
they were thus disencumbering infi- 
dels of their wealth, and earth of its 
infidels? Had not the Pope and bis 
cardinals gone to church in solemn 
procession, to render thanks unto God 
for the massacre of Paris ? * Had not 
cannon thundered and beacons blazed 
to commemorate that auspicious event? 
Why should not the Antwerp execu- 
tioners claim equal commendation ? 
Even if in their delirium they hail 
confounded friend with foe, Catholic 
with Calvinist, and church property 
with lay, oould they not point to an 
equal number of dead bodies, and to 
an incredibly superior amount of 
plunder ? 

Marvellously few Bptoiardi were 
slain in these eventful days;' Two 
hundred killed is the laigest number 


fwmd; over (KHOOO in the dwelling of a 
widow.-<»llot»ren, nbi sup. 

r Boris. 7as. Hoofd, xi. 46S. IfetorMa, 

Vl m. 

tUoofd,Xl4«S. Bor. it. m IMd. 

* Bor, ttoofA MoUren, nbi sup. fitvatto, 


* Nearly three times as many, if the esti- 
mate of Be Thou as to the number of Hugue- 
nots slain, tbies thonaand, be oorrect.— ^ 
Thou, liT. M, vl. 448. Many eontsmpoi^ 
writers hava however, pleoed 
of the FNris vWtiitis 1(0 hfib astentlwusaod- 
6De11Wii,vl.4t& 
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Bfcatecl^ The dincrepancy seems mon- 
strous, but it is hardiy more than often 
existed between the losses indicted 
and sustained by the Spaniards in such 
combats. Their prowess waa equal to 
their ferocity, and this was enough to 
make them seem endowed with preter- 
human powers. When it is remem- 
bered, sdso, that the burghers were 
ioBufficiently armed, that many of 
their defenaers turned against them, 
that many thousands fled in the first 
moments of the encounter — and when 
the effect of a sudden and awful panic 
is duly considered, the discrepancy 
between the number of killed on the 
two sides will not seem so astonishing. 

A few officers of distinction were 
taken alive and carried to the castle. 
Among these were the Seigneur de j 


Capres and young Count Egmont. The 
councillor J erome de Boda was lounging 
on a chair in an open gallery when 
these two gentlemen were brought 
before him, and Capres was base 
enough to make a low obeisance to 
the man who claimed to represent the 
whole government of his Majesty.* 
The worthy successor of Vargas re- 
plied to his captive's greeting by a 
“kick in his stomach," adding, with 
a brutality which his prototype might 
have envied, “Ah puto tradidor ,*' — 
whoreson traitor — "let me have no 
sai utations from such as you. " • Y oung 
Egmont, who had been captured, fight- 
ing bravely at the head of coward 
troops, by Julian Romero, who nine 
years before had stood on his father’s 
scaffold, regarded this brutal scene 


1 Bor’s estimate is two hundred Spaniards 
killed and four hundred wounded, ix. 731. 
Hoofd, xi. 463, gives the same. Mendoza 
allows only fourteen Spaniards to have 
been killed, and rather more than twenty 
Wounded. Meteren, as usual, oonstdering 
the honour of bis countrymen at stake, finds 
a grim consolation In adding a few to the 
number of the enemies slain, and gives a 
total of three hundred Spaniards killed. — 
vl 110. Strada (viii. 422) gives the two ex- 
tremes ; so that it is almost certain that the 
kumber was not less than fourteen nor more 
.han two hundred. These statistics are cer- 
tainly ouriouB, for lb would seem almost im- 
possible that a force numbering between 
thirty-five hundred and five thousand men 
(there is tiiis amount of disorepanoy in the 
different estimates) should capture and 
plunder, with so little loss to themselves, a 
city of two hundred thousand souls, defended 
by an army of at least twelve thousand, 
besides a large proportion of burghers bear- 
ing weapons. No wonder that the chival- 
rous Brantome was in an ecstasy of delight at 
the achievement (Horn. Blust, etc., 11. 204), 
and that the Nethefrlandem, seeing the prow- 
ess and the orutity of their foes, should come 
to doubt whether they were men or devils. 
This disproportion between the number of 
Bpaniaros and States* soldiers slain was the ^ 
same in all the great enoounters, partiou- 1 
larly In those of the period which now oeou- 1 
pies us. In the six months between the 
end 6f August 1570 and the signing of the 
peii^al edict on the 17th of February, ’ 
1577, the Spaniards IdUed twenty thousand, 
by the adinission of the Netherlandera them- 
selves, and acknowledged lees than six slain 
on their own side I Mendosa, xvi, 806.-— 
Goippare Cabrera, xl. 860 ; Meteren, vi. 120. 
So mubh for the blood expended hnnuallyor 
monthly by the Netherlimdera in defence of 
liberty and religion. An tor the money eon- 
OM uiual of tbo openae of 

the BiMM* army was firom 800,000 to on* 


million guldens monthly. (Meteren, viii. 
IBS'*, and 144.) The same historian calcu- 
lates the expense of Philip’s army at forty- 
two millions of crowns for tho nine years 
from 1507 to 1676, which would give nearly 

400.000 dollars monthly, half or which, he 
says, came from Spain. The Nctherlanders, 
therefore, furnished the other half, so tiiat 

200.000 dollars, equal to 500,000 guldens, 
monthly, were to be added to the million 
requirea for their own war department. 
Here then was a tax of one and a half mil- 
lions monthly, or eighteen millions yearly, 
simply for tho keeping of the two armies on 
foot to destroy the Netherlanders and con- 
sume their substance. The frightful loss by 
confisoations, plunderings, brandschettings, 
and the sackings of cities and villages mnumo- 
rable, waa all in addition, of course, but that 
enormous amount defies calculation. The 
regular expense in money which they wore 
to meet, ii they could, for the mere pay aird 
provision of tho annle8> was as above, and 
equal to at least sixty millions jrearly, to- 
day, making the common allowance for the 
difference In the value of money. This was 
certainly suffloient for a population of three 
millions. Their frequent promise to main- 
tain their liberty with their *‘ goods and 
their blood** was no idle boast; three thou- 
sand men and one and a half win i nn florins 
being consumed monthly. 


» Bor, lx. 781. HooM, xl. 412. Meteren, 
vl. HO. •*— pour certaines bonnes con- 
siderations j’ay prins mon logis en ce ohas- 
teau, qu*e8t la maison royaile de sa M^t« 
l)Our d’loy pourveoir ot ordonner toutes leg 
ohoses de son service, jusques les seigneurs 
du ooQseil soyent remis en leur entidre 
liberto,” etc.— Xetter of Jerome de Boda to 
the authorities of Antwerp, Sept. 8, 1676. 
III. Begister der Dolianten van Brabant 
A”. 1676, f. 208* MS., Hague Arohives. 

» Hoofd, tliw Meurai, 

vitllO. 
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with haughty indignation. This be- 
haviour had more effect upon Roda 
than the suppleness of Capres. ** I am 
BoiTy for your misfortune. Count," 
said the councillor, without however 
rising from his chair; ^‘such is the 
lot of those who take arms against 
their King." ^ This was the unfortu- 
nate commencement of Philip Eg- 
mont’s career, which was destined to 
be inglorious, vacillating, base, and on 
more than one occasion unlucky. 

A shiver ran through the country as 
the news of the horrible crime was 
spread, but it was a shiver of indig- 
nation not of fear. Already the ne- 
gotiations at Ghent between the re- 
presentatives of the Prince and of 
Holland and Zealand with the deputies 
of the other provinces were in a fa- 
vourable train, and the effect of this 
event upon their counsels was rather 
quickening than appalling. A letter 
from Jerome de Roda to the King was 
intercepted, giving an account of the 
transaction. In that document the 
senator gave the warmest praise to 
Saucho d'Avila, Julian Romero, Alonzo 
de Vargas, Francis Verdugo, as well 
as to the German colonels Fugger, 
Froudsberger, Pol wilier, and others 
who had most exerted themselves in 
the massacre. I wish your Majesty 
much good of this victory," concluded 
the councillor, " ’tis a very great one, 
and the damage to the city is enor- 
mous."* This cynical view was not 
calculated to produce a soothing effect 
on the exasperated minds of the peo- 
ple. On the other hand, the estates 
of Brabant addressed an eloquent 
appeal to the states-general, reciting 
their wronpt, and urging immediate 
action. “Tis notorious," said the 
remonstrants, “that Antwerp was but 
yesterday the first and principal orna- 
ment of all Europe; the refuge of all 
the nations of the world; the source 
and supply of countless treasure ; the 
nurse of all arts and industry; the 
protectress of the R oman Catholic 

1 Bor, Hoofil, Heterou, ubi sup. Stra^, 
TiH, 418. , 

• Letter of Roda, apud Bor, lx. T87, 738, 

• Remoosirince of the States of hrabaat 
fb Bor. ix. 788. 

« “Waer nil de iqfiaio^ Is ill abo- 
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religion; the guardian of science and 
virtue : and, above all these pre-emi- 
nences, more than faithful and obedi- 
ent to her sovereign prince and lord 
The city is now changed to a gloomy 
cavern, filled with robbers and mur- 
derers, enemies of God, the King, and 
all good subjects."* They then pro- 
ceeded to recite the story of the mas- 
sacre, whereof the memory shall be 
abominable so long as the world 
stands,"^ and concluded with an ur- 
gent appeal for redress. They particu- 
larly suggested that an edict should 
forthwith be passed, forbiddi^ the 
alienation of property and the exporta- 
tion of goo^ in any form from Ant- 
werp, together with concession bf the 
right tb^tbe proprietors of declaiming 
their stolen property sun3to®t4!if, when- 
ever, and wheresoever 'fk might be 
found In accordance with these in- 
structions, an passed, but 

somewhat tardily, m tlie hope of re- 
lieving some few of the evil conse- 
quences by which the Antwerp Fury 
had been attended.® 

At about the same time tbe Prince 
of Orange addressed a remarkable 
letter* to the states-general then as- 
sembled at Ghent, urging them to 
hasten tbe conclusion of the treaty. 
The news of the massacre, which fur- 
nished an a<lditional and most vivid 
illustration of the truth of his letter, 
had not then reached him at Middel- 
burg,but the earnestness of his views, 
taken in connexion with this last dark 
deed, exerted a powerful and indelible 
effect. The letter was a masterpiec^i 
because it was necessary, in his posi- 
tion, to inflame without alarming ; ^ 
stimulate the feelings which were in 
unison, without shocking those which, 
if aroused, might prove discordant. 
Without, therefore, alluding in termi 
to the religious he dwelt 

upon the necessity of Union, firmness, 
and wariness. If so much had been 
done by Holland and Zealand, how 
much more might be hoped when ah 

minabel weaen so long als de wereld staot,’ 
etc.— l^mcnstranee, etc. Bor, ubi sup. 

* Bor, ix. 786, 787. ^ 

• The letter to jpubliahed by Qacharf, »>*" 
lespotidiiie# dtTOliumt to Ai* 
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the pro7ince8 were united? “The 
rincipal flower of the Spanish army 
as fallen/' he said, “without having 
been able to conquer one of those 
provinces from those whom they call, 
ill mockery, poor beggars; yet what 
is that handful of cities compared to 
all the provinces wL*:ch might join ua 
hi the quarrel.” ^ He warned the 
states of the necessity of shewing a 
strong and united front; the King 
having been ever led to consider the 
movement in the Netherlands a mere 
conspiracy of individuals. “ The King 
told me himself, in 1659,” said Orange, 
“ that if the estates had no pillars to 
lean upon, they would not talk so 
loud.” It was, therefore, necessary to 
shew that prelates, abbots, monks, 
seigniors, gentlemen, burghers, and 
peasants, the whole people in short, 
now cried with one voice, and desired 
with one will. To such a demonstra- 
tion the King would not dare oppose 
himself. By thus preserving a firm 
and united front, sinking all minor 
differences, they would, moreover, in- 
spire their friends and foreign princes 
with confidence. The princes of Ger- 
many, the lords and gentlemen of 
France, the Queen of England, al- 
though sympathising with the mis- 
fortunes of the Netherlandera, had 
been unable effectually to help them, 
BO long as their disunion prevented 
them from helping themselves ; so long 
as even their appeal to arms seemed 
merely “ a levy of bucklers, an emotion 
of the populace, which, like a wave of 
the sea, rises and sinks again as soon 
as risen.”® 

While thus exciting to union and 
firmness, he also took great pains to 
instil the necessity of wariness. They 
were dealing with an artful foe. In- 
tercepted letters had already proved 
that the old dissimlilation was still to 
be employed; that while Don John of 
Austi’ia was on his way, the Nether- 
landers were to be lull^ into oonfl- 


i Qaohaxd, Oorresp., etc., Ui. 147, 148. 

• Ibid., UL 162. 

» Ibid, iii. 120. 

iBor, ix, 787. Hoofd, xl. 470.-^The final 
and dwtsiVe assault was made upon the Sthj 
the articles of surrender were aiTuuged, aira 
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dence by glozing speeches. Koda was 
provided by the King with a secret 
programme of instructions for the new 
Governor’s guidance, and Don Sancho 
d’ Avila, for his coimtenance to the 
mutineers of Alost, had been applaud- 
ed to the echo in Spain. ^ Was not 
this applause a frequent indication of 
the policy to be adopted by Don John, 
and a thousand times more significa- 
tive one than the unmeaning phrases 
of barren benignity with which public 
documents might be crammed ? “ The 
old tricks are again brought into ser- 
vice,” said the Prince ; “ therefore ’tis 
necessary to ascertain your veritable 
friends, to tear off the painted masks 
from those who, under pretence of not 
daring to displease the King, are seek- 
ing to swim between two waters. ’Tis 
necessary to have a touchstone; to 
sign a declaration in such wise that 
you may know whom to trust, and 
whom to suspect.” 

The massacre at Antwerp and the 
eloquence of the Prince produced a 
most quickening effect upon the Con- 
gress at Ghent. Their deliberations 
had proceeded with decorum and ear- 
nestness, in the midst of the cannonad- 
ing against the citadel, and the fortress 
fell on the same day which saw the 
conclusion of the treaty.* 

This important instrument, by wLich 
the sacrifices and exertions of the 
Prince were, for a brief season, at 
least, rewarded, contained twenty-five 
articles.* The Prince of Orange, with 
the estates of Holland and Zealand, on 
the one side, and the provinces signing, 
or thereafter to sign the treaty, on the 
other, agreed that there should be a 
mutual forgiving and forgetting as re- 
garded the past. They vowed a close 
and faithful friendship for the future. 
They plighted a mutual promise to 
expel the Spaniards from the Nether- 
lands without delay. As soon as this 
great deed should be done, there was 
to be a convocation of the states-gene- 


the castle was evacuated upon the 11th of 
November. — Meteren, vi. 118. ^endOav 
xvi. 320. Archives, etc., v. 626. 

• See them in Bor, ix. 7S8-.741 ; Hoofd, xi. 
407 and 470; Mendosa^ xvL 82(HIS0; Mo- 
texen, ri. 118, saq. eb al 
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nl, on the biusiB of t^taesembly before two campaigns. Provinces and citiee 
which the abdication of the Emperor should not have the benefit of this 
had takep place. By this congress, the union until they had signed the treaty, 
affairs of religion in Holland and Zea- but they should be permitted to si^ 
land should bo regulated, as well as the it when they chose.^ 
surrender of fortresses and other places This memorable document was sub- 
belonging to his Majesty. There was scribed at Ghent, on the 8th of Novem- 
to be full liberty of communication ber, by Saint Aldegonde, with eight 
and traffic between the citizens of the other commissioners appointed by the 
one side and the other. It should not Prince of Orange and the estates of 
be legal, however, for those of Holland Holland on the one side, and by Elber- 
and Zealand to attempt anything out- tua Leoninus and other deputies a]>- 
side their own territory against the pointed by Brabant, Flanders, Artoif^, 
Roman Catholic religion, nor for cause Hainault, Valenciennes, Lille, Douay, 
thereof to injure or irritate any one, Orohies, Namur, Toumay, Btreclit, 
by deed or word. All the placards and and Mechlin on the other side,^ 
edicts on the subject of heresy, toge- The arrangement was a masterpiece 
fcher with the crimmal ordinances made of diplomacy on the part of the Prince, 
by the Duke of Alva, were suspended, for it was as effectual a profision for 
until the states-general should other- the s^fy of the Reform^ l^^ligion as 
wise ordain. The Prince was to re- could be expected un^r the oircum- 
main lieutenant, admiral, and general stances. It was much;;4oi)sidering tho 
for hia M«aje8ty in Holland, S^aland, changewhiohhadbeen wrought of late 
and the associated places, till otherwise years in the fifteen provinces, that they 
provided by the states-general, after should consent to any treaty with their 
the departure of the Spaniards. The two heretic sisters. It was much more 
citiesand places included in the Prince’s thaithe Pacification should recognise 
commission, but not yet aoknowledg- the new reli^on as established 
ing his authority, should receive satis- creed of Holl^d and Zealand, while at 
faction from him, as to the point of the same time the infamous edicts of 
religion and other matters, before sub- Charles were formally abolished. In 
scribing to the union. Ail prisoners, the fifteen Catholic provinces there 
and particularly the Comte de Bossu, was to be no prohibition of private 
should be released without ransom. Reformed worship, and it might bo 
All estat^ and other property not naturally expected that with time and 
already alienated should be restored, the arrival of the banished religionists, 
all confiscations since 1566 being de- a firmer stand would be taken in favour 
dared null and void. The Ckmntess of the Reformation. Meantime, the 
Palatine, widow of Brederode, and sew religion was formally establielied 
Count de Buren, son of the Prince of in two provinces, and tolerated, in 
Orange, were expressly named m this secret, in the other fifteen ; the In- 
provision. Prelates and eodesiaatical quisition was for erer idkoli^ed, and 
persons, having property in Holland we whole strength of the naUon en- 
and Zealand, ^ould be reinstated, if listed to expel the foreim soldiery 
po^ble; but in ease of alienate, from the soil This was the work of 
which was likely to be generally Hie William the Sileht,* and the great 
case, there should be reasonable eoni- Prince thus saw the labour of years 
pensatioD. It was to be decided by crowned with, at least, a momentary 
the stateegfeneral whether the 
Vinces should dischatge the ddbts in- 
curred by the Prince of Orange in his 

^ See psrtieulsrly Arta 1, S, 4, S, t’* S, 10^ 

«d8fc •to,ix.r4I. 

/ There is no nnmtfim in the Row^ttUems 
of Boll«4 temi the setiiof Apra to the Stti 
«l Kofomber of any dnnghti Aa n 


Buccees. nis sansxaouon wm vcxj 
great when it was announced to him, 
many days before the exchange of t no 

litoraMcHM oonoemtng, stioh e dowmeut^ 
Tho infemnoe of Khilt (i 141. ur>ls the 
Prince, with his oounoil m nl»e 
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aiguatures, that the treaty had been 
concluded. He was desirous that the 
Paeification should be referred for ap- 
proval, not to the municipal magis- 
trates only, hut to the people itselh^ 
In all great emergencies, the man who, 
in his whole character, least resembled 
a demagogue, cither of antiquity or of 
modern time^ was eager for a fresh 
expression of the popular will On 
this occatsion, however, the demand for 
approbation was superfluous. The 
whole country thought with his 
thoughts, and spoke with his words, | 
and the Pacification, as soon as pub- 
lished, was received with a shout of 
joy.^ Proclaimed in the market-place 
of every city and village, it was rati- 
fied, not by votes, but by hymns of 
thanksgiving, by triumphal music, by 
thundering of cannon, and by the blaze 
of beacons, throughout the Nether- 
lands. Another event added to the 
satisfaction of the hour, The country 
BO recently, and by deeds of such re- 
jnarkable audacity, conquered by the 
Spaniards in the north, svha recovered 
almost simultaneously with the con- 
clusion of the Ghent treaty, It was a 
natural consequence of the great mu- 
tiny, The troops having entirely de- 
serted Mondragon, it became necessary 
for that officer to abandon Zierickzee, 
the city which had been won with so 

1 Two commissioners were, in fact, de- 
spatched to each city of Holland, to lay the 
tmty before the respective governments, 
and obtain their iignaturoi.~Kluit, Hoil, 
fitaatsreg., 1. 148. 

* Bor, ix. 740. Wagenaer, vil. 117.— 

•» — aveoq une il grande joie et oontente- 
wsnt (In peuple, do toutes lei provinces es 
Si op partiflulier, qii'il nm 


much valour. In the beginning of 
November, the capital, and with it the 
wliole island of Schouwen, together with 
the rest of Zealand, excepting Tholen, 
was recovered by Count Hohenlo, lieu- 
tenant-general of the Prince of Orange, 

andactingaccordingtohisinstructions.* 

Thus, on this particular point of 
time, many great events had been 
crowded. At the very same moment 
Zealand had been redeemed, Antwerp 
ruined, and the league of all the Ne- 
therlands against the Spaniards con- 
cluded, It now became known that 
another and most importa^it event had 
occurred at the same instant. On the 
day before tho Antwerp massacre, four 
days before the publication of the 
Ghent treaty, a foreign cavalier, at- 
tended by a Moorish slave and by six 
men-at-arms, rode into the streets of 
Luxemburg.^ The cavalier was Don 
Ottavio Gonzaga, brother of the Prince 
of Melfi. The Moorish slave was Don 
John of Austria, the son of the Em- 
peror, the conqueror of Granada, the 
hero of Lepanto.® The new Governor- 
general had traversed Spain and France 
in disguise with great celerity, and in 
the romantic manner which oelonged 
to his character. He stood at last on 
the threshold of the Netherlands, but 
with all his speed he had arrived a few 
I days too late. 

d’homme qui puisse so souvenir d’une pa- 
reillo, Un chascun se peult souvenir dos 
promesses mutuelles d’amitit qui y sent 
compris,’' etc.— Apologia du P. d’Orange^ p, 

•Bor,ix.727. Hoofd,xl 470. 

4 Ibid., ix. 748, Ibid., xi. 478. 

4 R^tvda, ix. 488. Cshroia, xi 974. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Birth and parentage of Don John— Barbara Blomberg— Early education and recognition by 
Philip— Brilljaiit militaty career— 'Campaign against the Moors— Battle of Lewinto— 
Extravagant ambition— ^crct and rapid journey of the now Governor to the Nether* 
lands— Contrast between Don John and William of Orange— Secret inatructlona of Philip 
and private purposes of the Governor— Cautious policy and correspondence of the Prince 
—Preliminary negotiations with Don John at Luxemburg chameterisod- Union 
Brussels— llesumption of negotiations with the Governor at Huy— The discussiotis 
analysed and chjiractcrisod— Influence of the now Emi>eror Rudolph II. and of his 
envoys— Treaty of Marche en Famine, or the Perpetual Edict, signed— Remarks upon 
that transaction— Views and efforts of Orange in opposition to the treaty— His letter, in 
name of Holland and Zealand, to the St^tes-General— Anxiety of the royal government 
to gain over the Prince— Secret mission of Looninus— His instructions from Don John— 
I^itless attempts to corruirtithe Princo— Secret correspondence between Don John and 
Oi’ange— Don John at Louvain— His efforts to ingnitiato himself with the Notherlanders 
—His incipientpopularity— Departure of the Spanish troops— Duke of Aerschot appointed 
Governor of Antwerp citadel— His Insincere character. 

Don John of Austria was now in his especial superintendence of the Duke, 
tliirty-second year, liaving been bom she became the torment of that war- 
in Ratiflbon on the 24th of h'ebruary rior's life. The terrible GoTemor, who 
J545A His father was Charles the could almost crush the heart out of 
Fifth, Emperor of Germany, King of a nation of three millions, was unable 
Sl^in, Dominator of Asia, Africa, and to curb this single termagant Philip 
America; his mother was Barbara had expressly forbidden her to many 
Blomberg, washerw'oman of Ratisbon. again, but Alva informed him that she 
Introduced to the Emperor, originally, was surrounded by suitors. Philip had 
that she might alleviate his melancholy insisted that she should go into a ejm- 
by her singing,* she soon exhausted all vent, but Alva, who, with great dim* 
that was harmonious in her nature, for culty, had established her quietly 
never was a more uncomfortable, un- Ghent, assured his mwter that sim 
manageable personage than Barbara in would break loose again at the ^ ba^ 
her after life. Married to one Pyramus suggestion of a convent. Philip wish 
Kegell, who was made a military com- her to go to Spain, sending her woi 
missary in the Netherlands, she was tliat Don John was mortified by w 
left a widow in th| beginning of Alva’s life his mother was leading, but • 

administratioxL - Placed under the inf ormed the Governor that she 
ABtradmXtMi* • lWd.-<Joiapate 
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be cut to pieces before she would go 
to Spain. Slie had no objection to see 
hej son, but she knew too well how 
women were treated in that country. 
The Duke comp] ain ed most pathetically 
to his Majesty of the life they all led 
U’ith the ex-mistress of the Emperor. 
Never, he frequently observed, had 
wom<an so terrible a head.i She was 
obstinate, reckless, abominably extra- 
vagant. She had been provided in 
Ghent with a handsome establishment: 
*'with a duenna, six other women, a 
major domo, two pages, one chaplain, 
an almoner, and four men-seiwants, and 
this seemed a sufficiently liberal scheme 
of life for the widow of a commissary. 
Moreover, a very ample allowance had 
been made for the education of her 
only legitimate son, Conrad, the other 
having perished by an accident on the 
day of his father’s death. While Don 
J ohn of Austria was gathering laurels 
in Granada, his half-brother, Fyramus 
junior, had been ingloriously drowned 
in a cistern at Ghent. 

Barbara’s expenses were exorbitant; 
her way of life scandalous. To send 
her money, said Alva, was to throw it 
into the sea. In two days she would 
have spent in dissipation and feasting 
any sums which the King might choose 
to supply. The Duke, who feared no- 
thing else in the world, stood in mor- 
tal awe of the widow Kegell. ** A ter- 
rible animal, indeed, is an unbridled 

1 CoTTespoudanca de Philippe H., 884, 912, 
960, 969, 984, 987, 1025. 1054. 

S CoiTesp. de Pldlippo II., 1025. **Lo 
tiene banqueteado” “ Quan terribile ani- 

mal 68 unamuger dos fenfrenada.*'— Ibid., 
ii, 1256. Meteren, vi. 3 19d.— Compare Van 
der Ilammen y Leon : Don Juan de Austria; 
Historia, Madrid, 1627, vi. 294. Btrada, 
Bran tome. — ^Compare V. d. Vynckt, il. 218. 
'* Wie Zijne wave moedor geweost ail, is een 
raadsal ^bleeven, dat nooit volkomenopge- 
lo8t is,’^ etc. etc. — Cabrera, xii. 1009. An 
absurd rumour had existed that Btu-bara 
Blombtrg had only been omployod to per- 
sonate Don John's mother. She died at an 
estate called Arronjo de Molinos, four leagues 
from Madrid, some years after the death of 
Don Jobu.— Cabrera, xii, 1009, The follow- 
ing squib, taken from a MS. collection of 
pi^uules of the day, shews what was a very 
general opinion in the Netherlands oonoern- 
the piurentage of Don John and the posi- 
tion of ^rbar» Blomberg, The yerses ure 
net Mthout ingthulty 


woman/’ wrote secretary Cayas, from 
Madrid, at the close of Alva’s adminis- 
tration ; for, notwithstanding every ef- 
fort to entice, to intimidate, and to 
kidnap her from the Netherlands, there 
she remained, through all vicissitudes, 
even till the arrival of Don John. By 
his persuasions or commands she was, 
at last, induced to accept an exile for 
the remainder of her days, in Spain, 
but revenged herself by asserting that 
he was quite mistaken in supposing 
himself the Emperor’.s child ; a point, 
certainly, upon which her authority 
might be thought conclusive. Thus 
there was a double mystery about Don 
J olin. Ho might be the issue of august 
parentage on one side ; he was, possibly, 
sprung of most ignoble blood. Base- 
born at best, he was not sure whether 
to look for the author of his being in 
the halls of the Ccosara or the booths 
of Ratisbon mechanics.® 

Whatever might be the heart of 
the mystery, it is certain that it was 
allowed to enwrap all the nearly life of 
Don Jolm. The emperor, who cer- 
tainly never doubted his responsi- 
bility for the infant’s existence, had 
him conveyed instantly to Spain, 
where he was delivered to Louis 
Quixada, of the Imperial household, 
by whom he was brought up in great 
retirement at Villa-garcia. Magdalen 
Ulloa, wife of Quixada, watched over 
his infancy with maternal and mag- 

“Echo. 

“ sed at Austriacura nostrum redeamus 

earaua 

Iliinc Cesiiris filium esse satis est notum 
— uothum 

Multi tniuen de ejus patre dubitavere— 
vere 

Cqjus ergo filium oum dicuut I tali— /fait 

Verum mater satis est nota in nosti*a re- 
publicft— pitdiica 

Imo hactenus egit in Brabantifi ter voere 
— hoere 

Crimen est no frui amplexu unius Cesaris 
tarn generosi — osi 

Pluribus ergo usa in vitft est— ita ©at 

Sou post Cesaris cougiessuth non yere 
auto — ante 

Tace garrula ue tale quippiam loquaro-— 

. quaioT 

Nescis qi>& }K»na addendum dixerit Bel- 
gium iusigno— igne,” 
etc. etc. etc. 

V«r» Sattriques contra Dom 
Jean d’Antriohe, MB., 
Bibl. dii liouig., IT, 524 
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nftnimouB cineB, for l^er husband’B ex* 
tareme solicitude for the infant’s wel- 
fare bad convinced ber that he was 
its father. On one occasion, when 
their house was in flames, Quixada 
rescued the infant before ho saved his 
wife, “although Magdiden knew her- 
self to be dearer to him than the apple 
of his eye.” From that time forth 
she altered her opinion, and believed 
the mysterious child to be of lofty 
origin. The boy grew up full of 
beauty, grace, and agility, the leader 
of aU his companions in every hardy 
sport. Through the country round 
there were none who could throw the 
javelin, break a lance, or ride at the 
ring like little Juan Quixada. In 
taming unmanageable horses he was 
celebrated for his audacity and skill. 
These accomplishments, however, were 
likely to prove of but slender advan- 
tage in the ecclesiastical profession, to 
which he had been destined by his 
Imperial father. The death of Charles 
occurred before clerical studies had 
been commenced, and Philip, to whom 
the secret had been confided at the 
close of the Emperor’s life, prolonged 
the delay thus interposed J Juan had 
already reached his fourteenth year, 
when one day his supposed father 
Quixada invited him to ride towards 
Valladolid to see the royal hunt. Two 
horses stood at the door — a splendidly 
caparisoned charger and a common 
hackney. The boy naturally mounted 
the humbler steed, and they set forth 
for the mountains of Toro, but on 
hearing the bugles of the approaching 
huntsmen, Quixada sudde^y halted, 
and bade his youthful companion ex- 
change horses with himself. When 
this had been done, he sensed the hand 
of the wondering boy, and, kissing it 
respectfully, exclaimed, “ Tour High- 
ness will be informed as to the mean- 
ing of my conduct by his Majesty, 
who is even now approaching.'* 'They 
had proceedad but » short diitaucc 

1 Btrada, x. 600, M7 Cabrera, xl. 874. 

* ** Nunquatt se jueuudiorem venando 

S UB quam ao die rshute domum.''— 
S; X. dOS. It must be boms in mind 
the UsmAtt eO>on John's boyhood 
have DasseatMoogn the busy end inventivo 


before they encountered the royal 
hunting party, when both Quixada 
and young Juan dismounted, and bent 
the knee to their monarch. Philip, 
commanding the boy to rise, aak^ 
him if he knew his father’s name. 
Juan replied, with a sigh, that he had 
at that moment lost the only father 
whom he had known, for Quixada 
had just disowned him. “You have 
the same father as myself,” cried the 
King; “the Emperor Charles was the 
I august parent of us both.” Then ten- 
! derly embracing him, he cozmpu^d 
! him to remount his horw, imd MTC- 
tumed together to Valladoi^ Jhibp 
observing with a BentincM|»t^|[fe that 
seems highly apocryph^.flit he had 
never brought home precious 

game from any hunt bei|^e.* 

This theatrical recQgnition of im- 
perial descent was one among the 
many romantic incidents of Don 
John's picturesque career, for his Ijfe 
was never destined to know the cotn- 
mon-place. He now commenced his 
education, in company with his two 
nephews, the Duchess Margaret’s son, 
and Don Carlos, Priuoe-royal of SpaiiL 
They were all of the same age, but 
the superiority of Don John was soon 
recognised. ^ It was not difficult to sur- 
pass the limping, malicious, Carlos, 
either in physical graces or intellectual 
accomplishments; but the gi-aceful, 
urbane, and chivalrous Alexander, 
destined afterwards to such wide cele- 
brity, was a more formidable rival ; yet 
even the professed panegyrist of the 
Famese family exalts the son of Bar- 
bara Blomberg over the grandson of 
Market Van Geest.’ 

StiU destined for the olerieal pro- 
fession, Don John, at the age of 
eighteen, to avoid oomplionoe with 
Philip’s commands, made his escape 
to Barcelona. It was his intention to 
join the Maltese addition. Eeoall®^ 
peremptorily \jf Philip, he was for a 
short time in ^egrace, but afterwards 

brain of Father Btmda. Hao^ In » 
orudbis, mnOh of romaatio filigree w ou w 

perhaps disappear, but the iubwog 

il. m. 

• Strada. x. m 
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made lili peace with the monarch by 
denouncing some of the mifiohievouB 
Bchomes of Don Carlos, Between the 
Prince Royal and the imperial bastard 
there had always been a deep animo- 
sity, the Infante having on one occa- 
sion saluted him with the most vigor- 
ous and offensive appellation which 
his illegitimate birth could suggest. 
Base-bom or not/' returned Don 
John, ** at any rate I had a better fa- 
ther than yours.” ^ The words were 
probably reported to Philip, and 
doubtless rankled in his breast, but 
nothing appeared on the surface, and 
the youth rose rapidly in favour. In 
his twenty-third year, he was appointed | 
to the command of the famous cam- 
paign against the insurgent Moors of 
Granada. Here he reaped his first 
laurels, and acquired great military 
celebrity. It is difficult to be dazzled 
by such glory. He commenced his 
operations by the expulsion of nearly 
all the Moorish inhabitants of Granada, 
bed-ridden men, women, and children 
together; and the cruelty inflicted, the 
suffering patiently endured in that 
memorable deportation, were enor- 
mous.^ But few of the many thou- 
sand exiles survived the horrid march, 
those who were so unfortunate as to 
do so being sold into slavery by their 
captors.* Still a few Moors held out 
in their mountain fastnesses, and two 
years long the rebellion of this hand- 
ful made head against the power of 
Spain. Had their envoys to the Porte 
succeeded in their negotiation, the 
throne of Philip might have trembled; 
but Selim hated tihe Republic of Venice 
as much as he loved the wine of Cyprus. 
‘While the Moors were gasping out their 
last breath in Granada and Honda, the 
Turks had wrested the Island of Venus 
from the grasp of the IWkUfi^ty Repuh- 
Ue. Pamagosta had fallen ; thousands 
of Venetians had been butchered wii& 
k ferocity which even Christians could 
hot have surpassed. The famous Gene- 
ral Bragadino bad been flayed, stuffed, 


and sent hanging on the yard-arm of a 
frigate to Constantinople, as a present 
to the Commander of the Faithful; 
and the mortgage of Catherine Cor- 
naro, to the exclusion of her hus- 
band’s bastards, had been thus defi- 
nitely cancelled. With such practical 
enjoyments, Selim was indiffeient to 
the splendid but shadowy vision of 
the Occidental caliphate — ^yet the re- 
volt of the Moors was only terminated, 
after the departure of Don John, by 
the Duke of Arcos. 

The war which the Sultan had 
avoided in the West came to seek him 
in the East. To lift the Crucifix 
I against the Crescent, at the head of 
the powerful but quarrelsome alliance 
between Venice, Spain, and Rome, 
Don John arrived at Naples.* He 
brought with him more than a hun- 
dred ships and twenty-three thousand 
men, as the Spanish contingent Throe 
months long the hostile fleets had been 
cruising in the same waters without an 
encounter; three more were wasted in 
barren manoeuvres. Neither Mussul- 
man nor Christian had much inclina- 
tion for the conflict, the Turk fearing 
the consequences of a defeat, by which 
gains already secured might be for- 
feited— the allies being appalled at 
the possibility of their own triumph, 
N evertheless, the Ottomans manoeuvred 
themselves at last into the Gulf of 
Lepanto — the Christians manoeuvred 
themselves towards its mouth as the 
foe was coming forth again. The con- 
flict thus rendered inevitable, both 
Turk and Christitm became equally 
eager for the fray, equally confident 
of victory. Six hundred vessels of 
war met faoa to face. Rarely in 
histoiy had so gorgeous a scene of 
martid array been witnessed. An 
October sun gilded the thousand 
beauties of an Ionian landscape, 
Athens and .Corinth were behind the 
combatants; the mountains of Alex- 
ander's Macedoh rose in the stance ; 
the rock of Sappho and the heights d 


A "Bycdsputa.** The anecdote ter 
taeiOE padie.”--8trada, x. 


» Str^ m. Do Thou, Uv. vi 72, eqq. 
(torn. vlj. 

• rfTfll. vL S12-3W, (Uv. 

XteJ.-CoiriMro dsbi!tta,Jv. vil. o. si, W 
t Cabrera, eT5a. DoThou; vl. 220. ^ 
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Actiiun were before their eyes. Since 
the day when the world had been lost 
and won beneath that famous promon- 
tory, DO such combat as the one now 
approaching had been fought upon the 
waves. The chivalrous young com- 
mander despatched energetic messages 
to his fellow-chieftains, and now that 
it was no longer possible to elude the 
encounter, the martial ardour of the 
allies was kindled. The Venetian 
High Admiral replied with words of 
enthusiasm. Colonna, lieutenant of 
the league, answered his chief in the 
language of St Peter : Though I die, 
yet will I not deny thee.” ^ 

The fleet was arranged in three divi- 
sions. The Ottomans, not drawn up 
in crescent form, as usual, had the 
same triple disposition. Barbarigo 
and the other Venetians commanded 
on the left, John Andrew Horia on the 
right, while Hon John himself and Co- 
lonna were in the centre. Crucifix in 
hand, the High Admiral rowed from 
ship to ship exhorting generals and 
soldiers to shew themselves worthy of 
a cause which he had persuaded him- 
self was holy.^ Fired by his eloquence 
and by the sight of the enemy, his 
hearers answered with eager shouts, 
while Hon John returned to his ship, 
knelt upon the quarter-deck, and offer- 
ed a prayer. He then ordered the 
trumpets to sound the assault, com- 
manded his sailing-master to lay him 
alongside the Turkish Admiral, and 
the battle began. The Venetians, who 
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were first attacked, destroyed ship 
after ship of their assailants after a 
close and obstinate contest, but 'Bar- 
barigo fell dead ere the sunset, with 
an arrow through his brain. Mean- 
time the action, immediately after the 
first onset, had become general. From 
noon till evening the battle raged, with 
a carnage rarely recorded in history. 
Hon J ohn's own ship lay yard-arm and 
yard-arm with the Turkish Admiral, 
and exposed to the fire of seven largo 
vessels besides. It was a day when 
personal audacity, not skilful tactics, 
was demanded, and the imperial 
bastard shewed the metal wa-s 
made of. ^ The Turkish Admiral’s 
ship was destroyed, his head exposed 
from Don John’s deck upon a pike, 
and the trqpljg^ became the sigpsi for 
a general panic and a complete vic- 
tory. ^ sunset the battle had been 

df nearly three Turkish 

galleys, but fifty their escape. 

From twenty-five |j(j^.^ii’ty thousfuid 
Turks were Blai5|>^.^jWLd perhaps ten 
thousand Cliri^tians, The galle}- 
slaves on both sides fought welt^ and 
the only beneficial result of the vjjotory 
was the liberation of several thousand 
Christian captives. It is true tluit 
their liberty was purchased with the 
lives of a nearly equal number of 
Christian soldiers, and by the reduc- 
tion to slavery of almost as many 
thousand Mu.s,sulmeii/duly distributed 
among the Christian victors. Many 
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1 De Thou, vi. ]iv. 1. 22C, et seq. CaV>rora, 
IX. cap. 24, 25. Brantonie, ii. 119, et seq. 
See the statemonts of Al-lfamet, after the 
battle, to the Conqueror, — Navarrote, Docu- 
mentos luAlitos, in. 249-251. Total number 
of Christian ships, three hundred and thirty- 
six; of Turkish, two hundred and sighty- 
three.— Belaclon cierta y verdadera, Docu- 
fnentos InMitos, iii. 256-256. **£iiamsi 
O 2 ) 0 rteat me mori, non te negabo.'' — Bran- 
toino, Hommes lllust., ii. 122. 

2 Relacion cierta y rerdadera, Dooumenios 
In^ditoe, iii. 243. Ibid.— Compare de Thou, 
Vi. 239-243. Brantome, ii. 124. 

• Kelacion cierta y verdaderfL 244. Ca- 
brera, ix., cap. 25. De Thou. vi. 242, sqq. 
Brantome, ii 126, sqq. 

* Cabrera says that thirty thousand Turks . 
Were slain, ten ihonsaud made pidsooeri, 
^ thousand ChiisUaiM killed, and fiiteoi 
thousand Christian piisoneni liberated, ix. 
#98. DS Thott'a setimato Is tweatgr-five | 


thousand Turks killed, three thousand pri- 
soners, and ten thousand Christians killed, 
vi. 247. Brantome states the number of 
Turks killed at thirty thousand, vMout 
edunting tliose who were drowned, or who 
died afterwards of their wounds; six tboir 
sand prisoners, twelve thousand Christine 
prisoners liberated, and ten thousand Chi^ 
tians killed. Hoofd, vi. 214. 
figures at twenty-five tJawmsand Tufks ana 
ten thousand Christians slain. Bor, v. 

(t. i.), makes a minute estimate, on the au- 
thority of Pietro Oontareno, stating the 
number of Christians killed at seven thou- 
Kuid ti* hundwd and fifty, that "f TurM « 
twenty-five thousand one hundred and fifty , 
Turkish prisoners at three thousand eight 
hundred and forty-six, and Christians lu>^' 

oaptured^y.j According to the- J 

j verdUilera* (which was ^wu up a 
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catiaes contributed to this splendid 
triumph. The Turkish ships, inferior 
in number, were also worse manned 
than those of their adversaries, and 
their men were worse armed. Every 
bullet of the Christiana told on muslin 
turbans and embroidered tunics, while 
the arrows of the Moslems fell 
harmless on the casques and corslets 
of their foes. The Turks, too, had 
committed the fatal error of fighting 
upon a lee shore. Having no sea room, 
and being repelled in their first onset, 
many galleys were driven upon the 
rocks, to be destroyed with all their 
crows.^ 

But whatever the cause of the vic- 
tory, its consequence was to spread the 
name and fame of Don John of Austria 
throughout the world. Alva wrote, 
with enthusiasm, to congratulate him ; 
pronouncing the victory the most bril- 
liant one ever achieved by Christians, 
and Don John the greatest general 
since the death of Julius Cjesar. At 
the same time, with a sarcastic fling at 
the erection of the Escorial, he advised 
Philip to improve this new success in 
some more practical way than by build- 
ing a house for the Lord and a se- 
pulchre for the dead. said the 

Duke, “ the conquests of Spain be ex- 
tended in consequence of this triumph, 
then, indeed, will the Cherubim and 
Seraphim sing glory to God.-’^ A 
courier, despatched post haste to Spain, 
bore the glorious news, together with 


few days after the action), the number of 
lUrks slain was “thirty thousand and up- 
wards, besides many prisoners;” that of 
Christiana killed was seven thousand; of 
Christian slaves liberated, twelve thousand ; 
of Ottoman ships token or dostwyed, two 
hundred and thirty. Docxiraentos luhditos, 
iii. 249. Philip sent an express order, for- 
bidding the ransoming of even the cantive 
officers (Carta do P. 11. k D. I. do Zuttiga. 
Documentos Infiditos, iii. 236). ThelHirkish 
slaves divided among the victors In 

the proportion of oue*half to Philip and one- 
half to the Pope and Venice. The other 
Ijooty was distributed on the same principle. 
Out of the Pope’s share Don John received, 
as a present, ono hundred and seventy-four 
slaves (Documentos In^ditos, iii. 229). Alex- 
ander of Parma received thirty slaves ; Re- 
qiiesens, thirty. To each general of infantry 
was assigned six slaves; to each ci^nel, 
four; to each ship’s captain, one. The nnai- 
b«r of slaves in ohoina” (esclavos ds 


the sacred standard of tne Prophet, 
the holy of holies, inscribed with the 
name of Allah twenty-eight thousand 
nine hundred times, always kept in 
Mecca during peace, and never since 
the conquest of Constantinople lost in 
battle before. The King was at ves- 
pers in the Escorial. Entering the 
sacred precincts, breathless, travel- 
stained, excited, the mes.senger found 
Philip impassible as marble to the 
wondrous news. Not a muscle of the 
royal visage was moved, not a syllable 
escaped the royal lips, save a brief 
order to the clergy to continue the in- 
terrupted vespers. When the semce 
had been methodically concluded, the 
King made known the intelligence and 
requested a Te Deum.^ 

The youthful comraander-in-chief 
obtained more than his full meed of 
glory. No doubt he had fought with 
brilliant courage, yet, in so close and 
murderous a conflict, the valour of no 
single individual could decide the day, 
and the result w.as due to the combined 
determination of all. Had Don John 
remained at Naples, the issue might 
have easily been the same, Barbarigo, 
who sealed the victory with his blood; 
Colonna, who celebrated a solemn 
triumph on his return to Rome ; Par- 
ma, Doria, Giustiniani, Venieri, might 
each as well have claimed a monopoly 
of the glory, had not the Pope, at 
Philip’s entreaty, conferred the baton 
of command upon Don John,** The 


dona) allotted to Philip was thirty-six hun- 
dred (Documentos In^ditoa, 257). Seven 
thousaud two hundred Turkish sli,vo3. th^ro- 
1--IO, at weie dividijd niiiniig Clin-tiMii-^. 
This number of wretches, who were I '-i ii-r- 
tunate enough to die with their twenty-five 
thousand corarade.s, must be set otf ag:iiu.st 
the twelve thousaud Christian slaves liber- 
ated in the general settlomentof the account 
with Humanity. 

1 Do Thou, Vi. 245, 246, 247. 

• Parabien del Duquo de Alba, Documen- 
tos Infeditos, iii. 279-287. 

• Relacion por Luis del Marmol, Docu- 
mentos Infeditos, iii. 270-573. 

• Do Thou, vi. 243. — Compare Cabrera, lx, 
689i>. Brantome, U. 183. Evou Don John’s 
favourite monkey distinguished himself in 
the action. The jreature is reported tci have 
picked up a shell, which had fallen upon a 
holy shrine, ebse at its master's feet, and 
to have thrown - it overboard.— Van dev 
UaiunoQ Leon, iii 180 . 
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meagre result of the contest is aa no* 
tcurious as the victory. While Con- 
stantinople was quivering with appre- 
hension, the rival generals were already 
wrangling with animosity. Had the 
Christian fleet advanced, every soul 
would have fled from the capit^, but 
Providence had ordained otherwise, 
and Don John sailed westwardly with 
his ships. He made a descent on the 
Barbary coast, captured Tunis, destroy- 
ed Biserta, and brought King Amidas 
and his two sons prisoners to Italy. 
Ordered by Philip to dismantle the 
fortifications of Tunis, he replied by 
repairing them thoroughly, and by 
placing a strong garrison within the 
citadel. Intoxicated with his glory, 
the young adventurer already de- 
manded a crown, and the Pope was dis- 
posed to proclaim him King of Tunis, 
for the Queen of the Lybian seas was to 
be the capital of his Empire, the ne# 
Carthage which he already dreamed. 

PMiip thought it time to interfere, 
for he felt that his own crown might 
be insecure, with such a restless and 
ambitious spirit indulging in possible 
and impossible chimeras. He removed 
John de Soto, who had been Don 
John’s chief councillor and emissary 
to the Pope, and substituted in his 
place the celebrated and ill-starred 
Bscovedo.^ The new secretary, how- 
ever, entered as heartily but secretly 
into aU these romantic schemes.^ Dis- 
appointed of the Empire which he 
had contemplated on the edge of the 
African desert, the champion of the 
Cross turned to the cold islands of the 
northern seas. There sighed, in cap- 
tivity, the beauteous Mar^ of Scotland, 
victim of the heretic Elisabeth* His 
susceptibility to the charms of beautv 
— a characteristic as celebrated as hk 
courage— was excited, his chivalry 


aroused* What holier triumph for 
the conqueror of the Saracens than 
the subjugation of these northern Jn- 
fidels ? He would dethrone the proud 
Elisabeth ; he would liberate and 
espouse the Queen of Soots, and to- 
gether they would reign over the two 
united re^ms. All that the Pope 
could do with bulls and blessings, let- 
ters of excommunication, and patents 
of investiture, he did with his whole 
heart. Don John was at libertjr to be 
King of England and Scotland as soon 
as he liked ; all that was left to do 
was to conquer^e kingdoms. 

Meantime, wffie these schemes were 
flitting through his brain, Siiid were 
yet kept comparatively seeret: b^ the 
Fop^ fikoovedo, and himseU^^the news 
reined him in Italy ^a1^4ke Lad been 
aii^inted GovemoriQeneral of the 
Netherlands.'* Nothing oould be more 
opportune. In tlsfjprovinces were ten 
thousand veterwtt Spaniards, ripe for 
adventure, hardened by years of war- 
fare, greedy for gold, audacious almost 
beyond humanity, the very instru- 
ments for hk scheme. Th^ titnea 
were critical in the Netherlands, it 
was true; yet he would soon pacify 
those paltrv troubles, and then sweep 
forward to his prize. Yet events were 
rushing forward with such feverish 
rapidity, that he might be too late for 
his adventure. Many days were lost 
in the necessary journey from Italy 
into Spain to receive the final instruc- 
tions of the King. The news from 
the provinces grew more and more 
threatening. With the impetuosity 
and romance of his temperament, ho 
selected his confidential friend Ottavio 
Qonzaga, six men-at-arms, and an 
adroit and weU-experi6n<^ Swiss 
courier, who knew every toad of 
Prance.® It was no light admtufs 


I De Thou, Brontome, Cabrera In looii llsgado alia otro, del Senor Don Jjutn eu 
citatis. Strada, x. 510. Be Thou, rii. IIS. lobro lo ds Ifiglaterrft pidienao i su 
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Memorial do Ant, Pens Obras j Beladoneo, con la Investidura del Reyno en la persona 
G^eva, 1844, p. 297. da Don Juan como se entsndld despues), 
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for th« CatboUo Governor-General of 
the Netherlande to traverse the king- 
dom at that particular juncture. 
Staining his bright locks and fair face 
to the complexion of a Moor, he start- 
ed on his journey, attii-ed as the ser- 
vant of Gonsaga. Arriving at Paris, 
after a rapid journey, he descended at 
a hostelry opposite the residence of 
the Spanish ambassador, Don Diego 
de Cuniga. After nightfall he had a 
secret interview with that functionary, 
and learning, among other matters, 
that there was to be a great ball that 
night at the Louvre, he determined to 
go thither in disguise. There, not- 
withstanding his hurry, he had time 
to see and to become desperately en- 
amoured of “ that wonder of beauty,” 
the fair and frail Margaret of Valois, 
Queen of Navarre. Her subsequent 
visit to her young adorer at Namur, 
to be recorded in a future page of this 
history, was destined to mark the last 
turning point in hia picturesque career. 
On his way to the Netherlands he 
held a rapid interview with the Duke 
of Guiap, to arrange his schemes for 
the liberation and espousal of that 
noble's kinswoman, the Scottish Queen ; 
und on the 8d of November he arrived 
at Luxemburg.^ 

There stood the young conqueror of 
Lepanto, his brain full of schemes, his 
heart full of hopes, on the threshold 
of the Netherlands, at the entrance to 
what he believed the most brilliant 
chapter of his life — schemes, hopes, 
and visions, doomed speedily to fade 
befo e the cold reality with which he 
was to be confronted. Throwing oflf 
his disguise after reaching Luxemburg, 
the youtlrfui paladin stood confessed. 
His appearance was as romantic as his 
origin and his exploits. Every con- 
temporary chronicler, French, Sx>anish, 
Italian, Flemish, Roman, have dwelt 
upon his {jersoiial beauty and the 
BUigukr faaoination of his maimer.^ 
Symmetrical features, blue eyes of 
great vivacity, and a profusion of 
bright curling hair, were combined 
witira person not much above middle 


height, but perfectly weU propor- 
tioned. Owing to a natural peculi- 
arity of hia head, the hair fell back- 
ward from the temples, and he had 
acquired the habit of pushing it from 
Ms brows. The custom became a 
fashion among the host of courtiers, 
who were but too happy to glass them- 
selves in so brilliant a mirror. As 
Charles the Fifth, on his journey to 
Italy to assume the iron crown, had 
caused Ms hair to be clipped close, as 
a remedy for the headaches with which, 
at that momentous epoch, ho was tor- 
mented, bringing thereby close shaven 
polls into extreme fashion ; bo a ma.ss 
of hair pushed backward from the 
temples, in the style to which the 
name of John of Austria was appro- 
priated, became the prevailing mode 
wherever the favourite son of the 
Emperor appeared. 

Such was the last crusader whom 
the annals of chivalry were to know ; 
the man who had humbled the crescent 
as it had not been humbled since the 
days of the Tancreda, the Baldwins, 
the Plantagenets — yet, after all, what 
was this brilliant adventurer when 
weighed against the tranquil Christian 
champion whom he was to meet face 
to face? The contrast was striking 
between the real and the romantic 
hero. Don John had pursued and 
achieved glory through victories with 
wMch the world was ringing j William 
was slowly compassing a country’s 
emancipation through a series of de- 
feats. He moulded a commonwealth 
and united hearts with os much con- 
tempt for danger as Don John had 
exhibited in scenes of slave-driving 
and carnage. Amid fields of blood, 
and through webs of tortuous intrigue, 
the brave and subtle son of the Em- 
peror pursued only Ms own objects. 
Tawdry schemes of personal ambition, 
conquests for Ms own benefit, impos- 
sible crowns for his own wearing, were 
the motives wMch impelled him, and 
the prizes which he sought. Hia 
existence was feverish, fitfiu, and pas- 
sionate. “ Tranquil amid the raging 
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billows," according to his favourite 
device, the father of his country 
waved aside the diadem which for 
him had neither cheirms nor meaning. 
Their characters were oa contrasted as 
their persona. The curled darling of 
chivalry seemed a youth at thirty-one. 
Spare of figure, plain in apparel, be- 
nignant, but haggard of countenance, 
with temples bared by anxiety as much 
as by hia helmet, earnest, almost de- 
vout in manner, iu his own words, 
** Calvus et Oalvinista,” ^ William of 
Orange was an old man at forty-three. 

Perhaps there was as much good 
faith on the part of Don John, when he 
arrived in Luxemburg, as could be ex- 
pected of a man coming directly from 
the cabinet of Philip. The King had 
secretly instructed him to conciliate 
the provinces, but to concede nothing,^ 
for the Governor was only a new incar- 
nation of the insane paradox that be- 
nignity and the system of Charles the 
Fifth were one. He was directed to 
restore the government to its state 
during the imperial epoch.^ Seven- 
teen provinces, in two of which the 
|K'pulation were all dissenters, in all of 
which the principle of mutual tolera- 
tion had just been accepted by Catho- 
lics and Protestants, were now to be 
brought back to the condition accord- 
ing to which all Protestants were 
beheaded, burned, or buried alive. So 
that the Inquisition, the absolute au- 
thority of the monarch, and the exclu- 
sive worship of the Roman Church, 
were preserved intact, the King pro- 
fessed himself desirous of “ extinguish- 
ing the fires of rebellion, and of saving 
the people from the last desperation." 
With these slight exceptions, Philip 
was willing to be very benignant 
“More than this,” said he, "cannot 

1 Gachard, CorreHp. Guillaume le Tacit, 

111., pref. Ixiii. and note.— Compare Stnida, 

ix. i4— ‘*Are«choti Duci nudato capita 
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ix. 434, 435. 
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and ought not be conceded,"* To 
these brief but pregnant instructions 
was added a morsel of advice, personal 
in its nature, but very charactenstio 
of the writer. Don John was recom- 
mended to take great care of his soul, 
and also to be very catitioua in the 
management of his amours.® 

Thus coxmselled and secretly di- 
rected, the new Captain- General had 
been dismissed to the unhappy Nether- 
lands. The position, however, was 
necessarily false. The man who was 
renowned for martial exploits, and 
notoriously deyoured by ambition, 
could hardly inspire deep confidence 
in the pacific dispositions y of the 
govemspent. The crusader of Granada 
and Lepanto, the champion of the 
ancient Church, was., not likely to 
{deasc the rugged Zealanders who had 
let themselves be hacked to pieces 
rather than say ou* Paternoster, and 
who had worn crescents in their caps 
at Leyden, to pp*e their deeper hosti- 
lity to the Pope than to the Turk. 
The imperial bastard would derive 
but slight consideration frpm hi< 
paternal blood in a country where 
illegitimate birth was more unfavour- 
ably regarded than in most other 
countries, and where a Brabantine 
edict, recently issued in name of the 
King, deprived all political or civil 
functionaries not born in wedlock of 
their offices.® Yet he had received 
instructions, at his departure, to bring 
about a pacification, if possible, always 
maintaining, however, the absolute 
authority of the crown and the exclu- 
sive exercise of the Catholic religion- 
How the two great points of his in- 
structions were to be made entirely 
palatable was left to time and chance. 
There was a vague notion, that with 

4 “ Salvando la Religion y mi obwli- 

oncta, quanto so puede Uoganfio Las otwas 
estos tenninos presupucstos quo oonvieno 
a^Jar este ftiego y no doxar Iforar 
gents a la ultima dosperacion. ¥ con edo ^ 
derre todo quo so dovo conceder, oto.— 
Ibid. 
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the new Governor's fame, fascinating 
manners, and imperial parentage, he 
might accomplish a result which 
neither fraud nor force — not the arts 
of Granvelle, nor the atrocity of Alva, 
nor the licentiousness of a buccaneer- 
ing soldiery had been able to effect. 
As for Don John himself, he came 
with no definite plans for the Nether- 
landers, but with very daring projects 
of his own, and to pursue these misty 
visions was his main business on arriv- 
ing in the provinces. In the mean- 
time he was disposed to settle the 
Netherland difficulty in some showy, 
off-hand fashion, which should cost 
him but little trouble, and occasion no 
detriment to the cause of Papacy or 
absolutism. Unfortunately for these 
rapid arrangements, William of Orange 
was in Zealand, and the Pacification 
had just been signed at Ghent. 

It was, naturally, with very little 
satisfaction that the Prince beheld the 
arrival of Don John. His sagacious 
combinations would henceforth be im- 
peded, if not wholly frustrated. This 
he foresaw. He knew that there could 
he no intention of making any arrange- 
ment in which Holland and Zealand 
could be included. He was confident 
that any recognition of the Reformed 
religion was as much out of the ques- 
tion now as ever. He doubted not 
that there were many Catholic mag- 
nates, wavering politicians, aspirants 
for royal favour, who would soon be 
ready to desert the cause which had so 
recently been made a general cause, 
and who would soon be undermining 
the work of their own hands. The 
Pacification of Ghent would never be 
maintained in letter and spirit by the 
vicegerent of Philip ; for however its 
sense might be commented upon or 
perverted, the treaty, while it recog- 
nised Catholicism as the state religion, 
conceded, to a certain extent, liberty 
of conscience. An immense stride 
had been taken by abolishing the 
edicts, and prohibiting persecution. 
If that step were now retraced, the new 
religion was doomed, and the liberties 
of Holland and Zealand destroyed. ** If 

* Aichives de la Malson d’Onmge, w M4. 


they make an arrangement with Don 
John, it will be for us of the religion 
to run,” wrote the Prince to his bro- 
ther, “ for their intention is to suffer 
no per.son of that faith to have a fix ed 
domicile in the Netherlands."^ It 
was, therefore, with a calm determina- 
tion to counteract and crash the policy 
of the youthful Governor that William 
the Silent awaited his antagonist. W ere 
Don John aflmitted to confidence, the 
peace of Holland and Zealand was 
gone. Therefore it was necessary to 
combat him both openly and secretly 
-—by loud remonstrance and by invisi- 
ble stratagem. What chance had the 
impetuous and impatient young hero 
in such an encounter with the fore- 
most statesman of the age ? He had 
arrived with all the self-confidence of 
a conqueror ; he did not know that he 
was to be played upon like a pipe — to 
be caught in meshes spread by his own 
hands — to struggle blindly — to rage 
impotently — to die ingloriously. 

The Prince had lost no time in ad- 
monishing the states-general as to the 
course which should now be pursued. 
He was of opinion, that upon their 
conduct at this crisis depended the fu- 
ture destinies of the Netherlands. “ If 
we understand how to make propei 
use of the new Governor’s arrival,” 
said he, may prove very advantage- 
ous to us; if not, it will be the com- 
mencement of our total ruin.”“ The 
spirit of all his communications was 
to infuse the distrust which he honest- 
ly felt, and which he certainly took no 
pains to disguise ; to impress upon hiS 
countrymen the importance of improv’ 
ing the present emergency by the en- 
largement, instead of the threatened 
contraction of their liberties, and to 
enforce with all his energy the neces- 
sity of a firm union. He assured the 
estates that Don John had been sent, 
in this simple manner, to the country, 
because the King and cabinet had 

f un to despair of carrying their point 
y force. At the same time he warned 
them that force would doubtless be re- 
placed by fraud. He expressed hifi 
conviction that so soon as Don Johi 
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should attain the ascendency whioh he 
had been sent to secure, the gentleness 
which now smiled upon the surface 
would give place to the deadlier pur- 
poses which lurked below. He went 
BO far as distinctly to recommend the 
seizure of Don John’s person. By so 
doing, much bloodshed might be saved ; 
for such was the King’s respect for 
the Emperor’s son, that their demands 
would be granted rather than that his 
liberty should be permanently endan- 
gered,^ In a very striking and elabo- 
rate letter which he addressed from 
kliddelburg to the estates-general, he 
insisted on the expediency of seizing 
the present opportunity in order to se- 
cure and to expand their liberties, and 
urged them to assert broadly the prin- 
ciple that the true historical polity of 
the Netherlands was a representative, 
constitutional government. Don J ohn, 
m arriving at Luxemburg, had de- 
manded hostages for his own security, 
a measure which could not but strike 
the calmest epectator as an infraction 
of all provincial rights, He asks you 
to dmrm,” continued William of 
Orange; “he invites you to furnish 
hostages, but the time has been when 
the lord of the land came unarmed and 
uncovered, before the estates-general, 
and swore to support the constitutions 
before his own sovereignty could be 
recognised." 

He reiterated his suspicions as to 
the honest intentions of the govern- 
ment, and sought, as forcibly as pos- 
sible, to infuse an equal distrust into 
the minds of those he addressed. 
"Antwerp,” said he, "once the power- 
ful and blooming, now the most forlorn 
and dMolate city of Christendom, suf- 
fered because she dared to exclude the 
King’s troops. You may be sure that 
YOU are all to have a place at the same 
banquet We may foiget the past, 
but princes never foiget, when the 
means of vengeance are placed within 
their hands. Nature teaches them to 
arrive at their end by fraud, when 
violeiQoe wiU not av^ them. Like 


1 Aroblves et ComMi)mpeiiioe, v. 4M. 


little children, they whistle to the 
birds they would catch. Promises and 
pretences they will furnish in plen|^.”* 
He urged them on no account to be- 
gin any negotiation with the Governor, 
except on the basis of the immediate 
departure of the soldiery. “Make no 
^reement with him, unless the Span- 
iidi and other foreign troops have 
been sent away beforehand; beware, 
meantime, of disbanding your own, 
for thafwere to put the knife into Lis 
hands to cut your own throats withal.”^ 
He then proceeded to sketch the out- 
lines of a negotiation, such as ho could 
recommend. The plan was certainly 
sufficiently bold, it coiikl hardly 
cause astonishment, if it were not 
immediately accept^ by Don John 
as the basis of an arrang^ent “ Re- 
member thU is not jMay,” said the 
Prince, “ and that you have to choose 
between the two, either total ruin or 
manly self-defmce. Don John must 
command the inmtediate departure of 
the Bpaniaids. All our privileges 
must be revised, and an oath to main- 
tain them required. New councils 
of state and hnance must be appointed 
by the e^tei. The general assembly 
ought tdfdiaye power to come together 
twice or thrice yearly, and, indeed, 
as often as they choose. The states 
general must a^inister and regulate 
all 'affairs. The citadels must he de 
molished everywhere. N o troops ought 
I to be enlisted, nor garrisons established, 
without the consent of the estates.”'^ 
In all the documents, whether public 
memorials or private letters, which 
came at this period from the hand of 
the Prince, he assumed, as a matter of 
course, that in any arnmgement with 
the new Governor the pacification .of 
Ghent was to be maintained. This, 
too, waa the determination of almost 
every man in the country. Don John, 
soon after hia mival at Luxemburg, 
had despatched messengers to tho 
states^general, informing them of his 
arrivAl It WM not before the close of 
the month of November that the ue- 
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gotiationa seriously began. Provost 
Fonck, on the part of the Governor, 
then informed them of Bon John’s in- 
ten£ion to enter Namur, attended by 
fifty mounted troopers.^ Permission, 
aowever, was resolutely refused, and 
the burghers of Namur were forbidden 
to render oaths of fidelity until the 
Governor should have complied with 
the preliminary demands of the estates.* 
To enunciate these demands categori- 
cally, a deputation of the estates- 
goneral came to Luxemburg.^ These 
gentlemen were received with courtesy 
by Bon John, but their own demeanour 
was not conciliatoiy. A dislike to the 
Spanish government, a disloyalty to 
the monarch with whose brother and 
representative they were dealing, 
pierced through all their language. 
On the other hand, the ardent temper 
of Bon John was never slow to take 
offence. One of the deputies proposed 
to the Governor, with great coolness, 
that he should assume the government 
in his own name, and renounce the 
authority of Philip. Were he willing 
to do BO, the patriotic gentleman 
pledged himself that the provinces 
would at once acknowledge him as 
sovereign, and sustain his government. 
Bon John, enraged at the insult to his 
own loyalty which the proposition 
implied, drew his dagger and rushed 
towards the offender. The deputy 
would probably have paid for his 
audacity with nis life had there not 
been by-standers enough to prevent 
the catastrophe. This scene was an 
unsatisfactory prelude to the opening 
negotiations.^ 

On the 6th of Becember the deputies 
THresented to the Governor at Luxem- 
burg a paper, containing their demands, . 
drawn up in eight articles, and their 

» Per. X. 761. * Ibid. 

» Ibid.. X. 762, 

< Btraaa, x. 511 The anecdote Is, how- 
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concessions in ten.^ The atates insist- 
ed on the immediate removal of the 
troops, with the understanding that 
they were never to return, but without 
prohibition of their departure by sea; 
they demanded the immediate release 
of all prisoners ; they insisted on the 
maintenance of the Ghent treaty, there 
being nothing therein which did not 
tend to the furtherance of the Catholic 
religion; they claimed an act of am- 
nesty; they required the convocation 
of the states-general, on the basis of 
that assembly before which took place 
the abdication of Charles the Fifth; 
they demanded an oath, on the part of 
Bon John, to maintain all the charters 
and customs of the country. 

Should these conditions bo complied 
with, the deputies consented on the 
part of the estates, that he should be 
acknowledged as Governor, and that 
the Catholic religion and the autho- 
rity of liis Majesty should be main- 
tained. They agreed that all foreign 
leagues shoufid be renounced, their 
own foreign soldiery disbanded, and a 
guard of honour, native Netherlanders, 
such as his Majesty was contented 
with at his Blythe Entrance,’' pro- 
vided. A truce of fifteen days, for 
negotiations, was furthermore pro- 
posed,® 

Bon John made answers to these 
propositions by adding a brief com- 
ment, as apostille,^ upon each of the 
eighteen articles, in succession. Ho 
would send away the troops, but, at 
the same time, the states must dis- 
band their own. He declined engag- 
ing himself not to recall his foreign 
soldiery, should necessity require their 
service. With regard to the Ghent 
Pacification, he professed himself ready 
lor a general peace negotiarion, oa 

vii. 287.— Compare V. d. Vynokt, who relates 
the circumstance much in the some manner 
as Strada. V. d. Vynckt, il. 2^, 228. Also 
Tassis, iii. 241, who states that the OoTemot 
was BO angry with the deputy— “ut punire 
audaoiom nr^riis manibus vix abstinuefit." 
Compare J. F. Van Oapelle, ilQb. Leoninus 
in Bijdragen tot de Giesch. der Ned., 47-4d. 
The story of Reid is entirely improbable, and 
is consistent with the oharaeter of neither 
of the principal personages implicated. 
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condition that the supremacy of the 
Catholic Church and the authority of 
his ISIajesty were properly secured. 
He would settle upon some act of 
amnesty after due consultation with 
the State Council. He was willing 
tliat the states should be convoked in 
general assembly, provided sufficient 
security were given him that nothing 
should be there transacted prejudicial 
to the Catholic religion and the King’s 
sovereignty. As for their privileges, 
he would govern as had been done in 
the time of his imperial father. Ho 
expressed his satisfaction with most 
of the promises offered by the estates, 
particularly with their expression in 
favour of the Church and of his 
Majesty’s authority; the two all-im- 
portant points to secure which he had 
come thither unattended, at the peril 
of his life ; but he received their offer 
of a body-guard, by which his hire- 
lings were to be superseded, with very 
little gratitude. He was on the point, 
he said, of advancing as far as Marche 
cn Famine, and should take with him 
as strong a guard as he considered 
necessary, and composed of such troops 
as he had at hand.^ Nothing decisive 
came of this first interview. The 
p.arties had taken the measures of 
their mutual claims, and after a few 
days, fencing with apostilles, replies, 
and rejoinders, they separate, their 
acrimony rather inflamed than ap- 
peased. 

The departure of the troops and the 
Ghent treaty were the vital points in 
the negotiation. The estates had ori- 
ginally been content that the troops 
should go by sea. Their suspicions 
were, however, excited by the perti- 
nacity with which Don John held to 
this mode of removal. Although they 
did not suspect the mysterious in- 
vasion of England, a project which 
was the real reason why the Governor 
objected to their departure by land,* 
vet they soon became aware that he 
had been secretly tampering with the 


troops at every point. The effect of 
these secret negotiations with tlm 
leading officers of the army w/is r» 
general expression of their unwilling- 
ness, on account of the lateness of the 
season, the difficult and dangerous 
condition of the roads and mountain- 
passes, the plague in Italy, and other 
pretexts, to undertake so long a jour- 
ney by land,® On the other hand, 
the states, seeing the anxiety and the 
duplicity of Don John upon this par- 
ticular point, came to the resolution 
to thwart him at all hazards, and in- 
sisted on the land journey. Too long 
a time, too much money, too many 
ships would be necessary, thiSy said, to 
forward so large a force by sea, and in 
the meantime it would be necessary 
to permit them to live for another in- 
definite period at the charge of tho 
eetatea.* 

With regard to tho Ghent Pacih- 
cation, the estates, in the course of 
December, procured an express opinion 
from the eleven professors of theology, 
and doctors lUniusque juris of Louvain, 
that the treatv contained nothing 
which conflicted' with the supremacy 
of the Catholic religion.® The various 
bishops, deacons, abbots, and pastoisi 
of the Netherlands made a similar 
decision.® An elaborate paper, drawn 
up by the State Council, at the re- 
quest of the states-general, declared 
that there was nothing in the Paciii- 
cation derogatory to the suprtniic 
authority of biff Majesty.^ Thus for- 
tified with opinions which, it must be 
confessed, were rather dogmatically 
than argumentatively drawn up, and 
which it would have been difficult very 
logically to defend, tho states looked 
forwara confidently to the eveuio:'! 
acceptance by Don John of the teriof* 
proposed. In the meantime, while 
there was still an indefinite pauj?c 
the negotiations, a remarkable measure 
came to aid the efficacy of the Ghent 
Pacification. 

Early in January 1577, the ceie* 


»Bor.x.r617W. 

^ * Ibid., X. Hoofd, xL 479.— CJomparo 
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bratod Union of Brussels” was 
formed.^ Tliis important agreement 
was •originally signed by eight leading 
personages, the Abbot of Saint Ger- 
trude, the Counts Lalain and Bossu, 
and the Seigneur de Champagny being 
among the number. Its tenor was to 
engage its signers to compass the im- 
mediate expulsion of the Spaniards 
and the execution of the Ghent Paci- 
fication, to maintain the Catholic re- 
ligion and the King’s authority, and 
to defend the fatherland and all its 
constitutions. Its motive was to gene- 
ralise the position assumed by the 
Ghent treaty. The new act was to be 
signed, not by a few special deputies 
alone, like a diplomatic convention, 
but by all the leading individuals of 
all the provinces, in order to exhibit 
to Don John such an array of rmited 
strength that he would find himself 
forced to submit to the demands of 
the estates.^ The tenor, motive, and 
effect were all as had been proposed 
and foreseen. The agreement to expel 
the Spaniards, under the Catholic and 
loyal manifestations indicated, passed 
from hand tc- hand through all the 
provinces. It soon received the signa- 
ture and suppoi’t of all the respecta- 
bility, wealth, and intelligence of the 
whole country. Nobles, ecclesiastics, 
citizens, hastened to give to it their 
adhesion. The states-general had sent 
it, by solemn resolution, to every pro- 
vince, in order that every man might 
be forced to range himself either upon 
the side of the fatherland or of des- 
potism. Two copies of the signatures 
procured in each province were or- 
dered, of which one was to be deposit- 
ed in its archives, and the other for- 
warded to Brussels, In a short time, 
every province, with the single excep- 
tion of Luxemburg, had loaded the 
document with signatures. This was 
a great' step in advance. The Ghent 
Pacification, which was in the nature 
of a treaty between the Prince and the 
estates of Holland and Zealand cn the 


1 De Jonghe, De Unie van Brussel. Dewex 
Hist. gen. de la Belg., vi. 68, 50. Or. v, 
Prinsterer, y. 689, sqq. Bor, x. 769. 

* Bor. i. 160 , 770 ,* and Meteron, vi. 116, 117, 
d De Jonghe, Delluie van Brussel. Hoofd, 


one side, and a certain number of pro- 
vinces on the other, had only l^eu 
signed by the envoys of the contract- 
ing parties. Though received with 
deserved and universal acclamation, it 
had not the authority of a popular 
document. This, however, was the 
character studiously impressed upon 
the “Brussels Union.” The people, 
subdivided according to the various 
grades of their social hierarchy, had 
been solemnly summoned to council, 
and had deliberately recorded their 
conviction. No restraint had been 
put upon their freedom of action, and 
there was hardly a difference of opinion 
as to the necessity.qf the measuire.^ 

A rapid revolution in Friesland, 
Groningen, and the dependencies, had 
recently restored that important coun- 
try to the national party. The Portu- 
guese De Billy had been deprived of 
his authority as King's stadholder, and 
Count Hoogstraateii’s brother, Baron 
de Ville, afterwards as Count Ilenne- 
berg, infamous for his treason to the 
cause of liberty, had been appointed 
by the esUtes in his room.'* In all 
this district the “Union of Brussels” 
was eagerly signed by men of every 
degree. Holland and Zealand, no less 
than the Catholic provinces of the 
south, willingly accepted the compro- 
mise which was thus laid down, and 
which was thought to be not only an 
additional security for the past, not 
only a pillar more for the maintenance 
of the Ghent Pacification, but also a 
sure precursor of a closer union in the 
future. The Union of Brussels became, 
in fact, thtf stepping-stone to the 
“Union of Utrecht,” itself the foun- 
dation-stone of a republic destined to 
endure more than two centuries. On 
the other hand, this early union held 
the seed of its own destruction within 
itself. It was not surprising, however, 
that a strong declaration in favour of 
the Catholic religion should be con- 
tained in a document intended for cii*- 
dilation through all the provinces. 


xi. 479, 480. Heteren, vi. 116. Dewes 
Hist. Gen. de la Bel^que, vi,, c. lx. 66-68. 
—Compare Qroon v. Priust., Axchivea, etc., 
V. 689, sqq. 

* Bor, X. 750-752. Hoofd, xi. 47S-476. 
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object WM to unite as large a 
force, and to make as striking a de- 
monstration befoi'e the eyes of the 
Governor-General as was practicable 
under the circumstances. The imme- 
diate purpose was answered, temporary 
union was formed, but it was impos- 
sible that a permanent crystallisation 
should taka place where so strong a 
dissolyent as the Catholic clause had 
been admitted. In the sequel, there- 
fore, the union fell asunder precisely 
at this fatal flaw. The next Union ^ 
was that which definitely separated 
the provinces into Protestant and Ca- 
tholic, into self-governing republics, 
and the dependencies of a distant des- 
potism. The immediate effect, how- 
ever, of the Brussels Union” was to 
rally all lovers of the fatherland and 
haters of a foreign tyranny upon one 
vital point — the expulsion of the 
stranger from the land. The foot of 
the Spanish soldier should no longer 
profane their boU. AU men were 
forced to pronounce themselves boldly 
and unequivocally, in order that the 
patriots might stand shoulder to 
shoulder, and the traitors be held up 
to infamy. This measure was iU strict 
accordance with the advice give*i more 
than once by the Prince of Orange, 
and was almost in literal fulfilment 
of the Compromise, which he hod 
sketched before the arrival of Don 
John.* 

The deliberations were soon resumed 
with the new Governor, the scene being 
shifted from Luxemburg to Huy* 
Hither came a fresh deputation from 
the states-general — many signers of 
the Brussels Union among them — 
and were received by Don John with 
stately courtesy. They had, however, 
come detennmed to carry matters 
with a high and firm hand, being no 
longtr dli^oBed to brook his imperious 
demeanour, nor to tolerate his dilatory 
policy. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Gie courtesy soon changed to bit- 


terness, and that attack and recrimina- 
tion usurped the place of the dignified 
but empty formalities which had 'cha- 
racterised the interviews at Luxem- 
burg.* 

The envoys, particularly Sweveghem 
and Champagny, made no concealment 
of their sentiments towards the Spanish 
soldiery and the Spanish nation, and 
used a freedom of tone and language 
which the petulant soldier had not 
been accustomed to hear. He com- 
plained, at the outset, that the Nether- 
landers seemed new-born — that instead 
of bending the knee, they seemed dis- 
posed to grasp the sceptre. Insolence 
had taken the place of pliancy, and the 
former slave now applied the chain and 
whip to his master. With such exacer- 
bation of temper at the commencemeni 
of negotiations, their progress was of 
necessity stormy and slow.® 

The envoys now addressed three 
concise que^ions io the ' Governor. 
Was he satisfied that the Ghent Pacifi- 
cation contained nothing conflicting 
with the Roman religion and the King’s 
authority? If sp^ was he willing to 
approve that in all its articles > 
Was he ready to dismiss his troops at 
once, and by laad^ the sea voyage being 
liable to too u^y objections?® 

Don John "answered these three 
questions — which, in reality, were bnfc 
three forms of a single question — 
the same day, the 24th of January. 
His reply was as complex as the de- 
mand had been simple. It consisted 
of a proposal in six articles, and a re- 
quisition in twenty-one, making in all 
twenty-seven articles. Subst^tially 
he proposed to dismiss the foreign 
troops — ^to effect a general pacification 
of the Netherlands—to govern on the 
basis of the administration in his ini* 
perial father’s reign — to arrange affairs 
in and with regard to the afiwmi’Jy* 
general aa the King should judge to be 
fitting— to forgive and forget ^ast of- 
fences — and to release all prisoners. 


» The “new or closer Union of BnisselB,” 
however admirable as a manifestation, and 
Important as an example^ eannot^ from its 
very brief duration, ba considered as any- 
tbing but an nnsueeesilfiil attempt at union. 

s Avis dtt frlnee etQtmge, etc., Areblves, 
ate., V. 4t7, sqg, 
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(>1 the other hand he required the 
estates to pay the troops before their 
departure, and to provide ships enough 
to transport them, as the Spaniards 
did not choose to go by land, and as 
the deputies at Luxemburg had con- 
sented to their removal by sea. Fur- 
thermore, he demanded that the states 
should dismiss their own troops. He 
recjuired ecclesiastical authority to 
prove the Ghent Pacification not pre- 
judicial to the Catholic religion ; legal 
authority that it was not detrimental 
to his Majesty’s supremacy; and an 
oath from the states-general to uphold 
both points inviolably, and to provide 
for their maintenance in Holland and 
Zealand. He claimed the right to em- 
ploy about his person soldiers and civil 
functionaries of any nation he might 
choose, and he exacted from the states 
a promise to prevent the Prince of 
Orange from removing his son, Count 
Van Buren, forcibly or fraudulently, 
from his domicile in Spain.^ 

The deputies were naturally indig- 
nant at this elaborate trifling. They 
had, in reality, asked him' but one 
question, and that a simple one — W ould 
he maintain the treaty of Ghent ? Here 
were twenty-seven articles in reply, and 
yet no answer to that question. They 
sat up all night, preparing a violent 
protocol, by which the Governor’s 
claims were to be utterly demolished. 
Early in the morning, they waited 
upon his Highness, presented the docu- 
ment, and at the same time asked him 
plainly, by word of mouth, did he or 
did he not intend to uphold the treaty. 
Thus pressed into a comer in presence 
of the deputies, the members of the 
State Council who were in attendance 
from Brussels, and the envoys whom 
the Emperor had recently sent to assist 
at these deliberations, the Governor 
answered, No. He would not and 

could hot maintain the treaty, because 
the Spanish troops were in that instm- 
ment denounced as rebels, because he 
would not consent to the release of 
Count Van Buren — and on account of 
various other reasonsnot then specified.* 
Hereupon , ensued a fierce debate, and 

^ Articles in Bor, x. 778. 

* Bor. X. 772. 774. 


all day long the altercation lasted, 
without a result being reached. At 
ten o’clock in the evening, the deputies, 
having previously retired for a brief 
interval, returned with a protest* that 
they were not to be held responsible for 
the termination of the proceedings, and 
that they washed their hands of the 
bloodshed which might follow the rup- 
ture. Upon reading this document, 
Don John fell into a blazing passion. 
He vehemently denounced the deputies 
as traitors. He swore that men who 
came to him thus prepared with ready- 
made protests in thet* pockets, were re- 
bels from the commencement, and had 
never intended any agreement with 
him. His language and gestures ex- 
pressed unbounded fury. He was 
weary of their ways, he said. They 
had better look to themselves, for the 
King would never leave their rebellion 
unpunished. He was ready to draw 
the sword at once — not his own, but 
his Majesty’s — and they might he sure 
that the* war which they were thua 
provoking should be the fiercest ever 
waged.* More abusive language in this 
strain was uttered, but it waa not 
heard with lamb-like submission. The 
day had gone by when the deputies of 
the states-general were wont to quail 
before the wrath of vicarious royalty. 

The fiery words of Don John were 
notoil to troubled water, but a match to 
a mine. ■ The passions of the deputies 
exploded in their turn, and from hot 
words they had nearly come to hard 
blows. One of the deputies replied 
with BO much boldness and vehemence 
that the Governor, seizing a heavy sil- 
ver bell which stood on tne table, was 
about to hurl it at the offender’s head, 
when an energetic and providential 
interference on the part of the impe- 
rial envoys prevented the unseemly 
catastrophe.® 

The day thus unprofltably spent 
had now come to its close, and the 
deputies left the presence of Don John 
with tempers as inflamed as his oapou 
They were, therefore, somewhat sur- 
prised at being awakened in their bed^ 
after midnight, by a ce rtain Father 

» See the protest in Bor, x. 774, 778. 

* Bor. X. 766, » Tassls. lit. 248. 
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Trigoso, who came to them with a 
conciliatory message from the Gover- 
nor. While they -were still nibbing 
their eyes with sleep and astonishment, 
the Duke of Aerschot, the Bishop of 
Liege, and several councillors of state, 
entered the room. These personages 
brought the news that Don John had 
at last consented to maintain the Paci- 
fication of Ghent, as would appear by 
a note written in his own hand, which 
was then delivered. The billet was 
eagerly read, but unfortunately did 
not fulfil the anticipations which had 
been excited. agree,” Raid Don 
John, "to approve the peace made 
between the states and the Prince of 
Orange, on condition that nothing 
therein may seem detrimental to the 
authority of his Majesty and the 
supremacy of the Catholic religion, 
and also with reservation of the pointe 
mentioned in my last communica* 
tion.” ^ 

Men who had gone to bed in a high 
state of indignation were not likely to 
wake in much better humour, when 
suddenly aroused, in their first nap, to 
listen to such a message as tliis. It 
seemed only one piece of trifling the 
more. The deputies had offered satis- 
factory opinions of divines and juris- 
consults, as to the two points specified 
which conceraed the Ghent treaty. 
It was natural, therefore, that this 
vague condition concerning them, the 
determination of which was for the 
Governor’s breast alone, should be in- 
stantly rejected, and that the envoys 
should return to their disturbed slum- 
bers with an increase of ill-humour. 

On the morrow, as the envoys, 
booted and spurred, were upon the 
point of departure for Brussels, an- 
other communication was brought to 
them from Don John.* This time, 
the language of the Governor seemed 
more to the purpose. " I agree,” said 
he, " to maintain the peace concluded 
between the states and the Prince of 
Orange, on condition of receiving from 
threcclesiastical authorities, and from 
the University of Louvain, saitisfactory 
assurance that the said treaty contains 
iJbUI, 


nothing derogatory to the Catholic re- 
ligion, and similar assurance from tbs 
State Council, the Bishop of Lioge, 
and the imperial envoys, that the 
treaty is in no wise prejudicial to the 
authority of his Majesty.” Here 
seemed, at last, something definite. 
These conditions could be complied 
with. They had, in fact, been already 
complied with. The assurances re- 
quired as to the two points had already 
been procured, as the deputies and as 
Don John well knew. The Pacifica- 
tion of Ghent was, therefore, virtually 
admitted. The deputies waited upon 
the Governor accordingly, and, the cou- 
vei-sation was amicable. They vainly 
endeavoured, however, to obtain his 
consent to the departure of the troops 
by land — the only point then left in 
dispute. Don John, still clinging to 
his secret scheme, with which the sea 
voyage of the troops was so closely 
connected, refused to concede. He 
reproached the envoys, on the con- 
trary, with their importunity in mak- 
ing a fresh demand, just as be had 
conceded -the Ghent treaty, upon Ida 
entire responsibility, and without in- 
structions. Mentally resolving that 
this point shoilld still be wrung from 
the Governor, but not suspecting his 
secret motives for resisting it so strenu- 
ously, the deputies took an amicable 
farewell of the Governor, promising a 
favourable report upon the proceed- 
ings, as soon as they should aiTive iu 
Brussels.* 

Don John, having conceded so much, 
was soon obliged to concede the whole. 
The Emperor Rudolph had lately suc- 
ceeded his father, Maximilian.* The 
deceased potentate, whose sentimenta 
on the great subject of religious tolera- 
tion were so much in harmony with 
those entertained by the Prince of 
Orange, bad, on the whole, notwith- 
standing the ides of relationship and 
considerations of policy, unifoifnily 
befriended the Netherlands, so far as 
words and protestations could go, 
the court of Philip. Active co-opera- 
tion, practical assistance, he had ce^ 
tainly not rendered. He had unq ^ 

* The Emperor HaximUian ^ 

Itth of October I670w 
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tionably been too much inclined to 
arcoinijlish the impossibility of asaist- 
ingk the states without offending the 
King — an effort which, in the homely 
language of Hans Jenitz, was “like 
wishing his skin washed without being 
wet.*'^ He had even interposed many 
obstacles to tke free action of the 
Prince, as has been seen in the course 
of this history; but, nevertheless, the 
cause of the N’etherlands, of religion, 
and of humanity, had much to lose by 
his death. His eldest son and suc- 
cessor, Rudolph the Second, was an 
ardent Catholic, whose relations with 
a proscribed prince and a reformed 
population could hardly remain long 
in a satisfactory state. The new 
Emperor had, however, received the 
secret envoys of Orange with bounty,* 
and was really desirous of accompliah- 
ing the pacification of the provinces. 
His envoys had assisted at all the 
recent deliberations between the 
estates and Don John, and their 
vivid remonstrances removed, at this 
juncture, the last objection on the 
part of the Governor-General. With 
a secret sigh, he deferred the darling 
and mysterious hope which had lighted 
him to the Netherlands, *and consented 
to the departure of the troops by 
land.* 

All obstacles having been thus re- 
moved, the memorable treaty called 
the Perpetual Edict was signed at 
Marche en Famine on the 12th, and at 
Brussels on the 17th of February, 
IST/."* This document, issued in the 
name of the King, contained nineteen 
articles. It approved and ratified the 
Peace of Ghent, in consideration that 
the prelates and clergy, with the doc- 
tors uinmqyi.e juris of Louvain, had 
decided that nothing in that treaty 
conflicted either with the supremacy 
of the Catholic Church or the autho- 
rity of •the King, but, on the contrary, 
that it advanced the interests of both.® 

I “ und gehts nach dem sprichwort, 

wascho mir den heltz und mache mir ihn 
nicht nasz.”— MS. cited by Qroen v. Prinst., 
/Lmhivoa, etc., v. 725. 

< 3or, X. 786-789. Hoofd, xi. 485-487. He- 
tebn, t1. f. 117-119. Cabrera, xl 901, 002. 
Btrada, ix. 480. Bor and Metoreo publish 
the treaty in fhll. 


It promised that the soldiery should 
depart “freely, frankly, and without 
delay, by land,* never to return except 
in case of foreign war" — ^the Spaniards 
to set forth within forty days, the 
Germans and others so soon as ar- 
rangements had been made by the 
states-general for their payment. It 
settled that all prisoners, on both 
sides, should be released, excepting 
the Count Van Buren, who was to be 
set free so soon as the state.s-gcacral 
having been convoked, the Prince of 
Orange should have fulfilled the re- 
solutions to be pa.ssed by that assem- 
bly. It promised the maintenance of 
all the privileges, charters, and consti- 
tutions of the Netherlands. It re- 
quired of the states an oath to main- 
tain the Catholic religion. It record- 
ed their agreement to disband their 
troops. It settled that Don John 
should be received as Governor-Gene- 
ral, immediately upon the departure 
of the Sp;iniard.s, Italians, and Bur- 
gundians from the provinces.^ 

These were the main provisions of 
this famous treaty, which was con- 
firmed a few weeks afterwards by 
Philip, in a letter addressed to the 
states of Brabant, and by an edict 
issued at Madrid.® It will be seen 
that everything required by the envoys 
of the states, at the commencement of 
their negotiation.^, had been conceded 
by Don John. They had claimed the 
departure of the troops, either by land 
or sea. He bad resisted the demand 
a long time, but had at last consented 
to despatch them by sea. Their de- 
parture by land had then been insisted 
upon. This again he had most reluc- 
tantly conceded. The ratification of 
the Ghent treaty he had peremptorily 
refused. He had come to the pro- 
vinces at the instant of its conclusion, 
and had, of course, no inatructionAn 
the subject. Nevertheless, slowly re- 
ceding, he had agreed, under certain 

1 Archives, etc., v, 426, * Bor, x. 786. 

5 Art 2— “ Niet nadellg raaer ter oon- 
tvorie tot vorderiug van do solve,'* etc. 

• Art. 8—" Te lande, vry, vrauk en on- 
belot,” etc, 

T See in partioular Articles 8, 10, 11, and 
16. 

i Bor, X, 789. 790. V. d. Vynckt. it m 
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resei-vationn, to accept the treaty. 
Those reservations relating to the 
great points of Catholic and royal 
snpremacy, he insisted upon subject- 
ing to his own judgment alone. Again 
he waa overmled. Most unwillingly 
lin agreed to accept, instead of his own 
eoiiscientious conviction, the dogmas 
of the State Council and of the Lou- 
<fain doctors. Not seeing very clearly 
how a treaty which abolished the 
edicts of Charles the Fifth and the 
ordinances of Alva — which removed 
the religious question in Holland and 
Zealand from the King’s jurisdiction 
to that of the statea-general — which 
had caused persecution to surcease — 
had established toleration — and which, 
moreover, had confirmed the arch rebel 
and heretic of all the Netherlands in 
the government of the two rebellious 
and heretic provinces, as stadholder 
for the King — not seeing very clearly 
how such a treaty ** advantageous 

rather than prejudicial to royal absolut- 
ism and an exclusive Catholicism” — 
he naturally hesitated at first. 

The Governor had thus disconcerted 
the Prince of Orange, not by the firm- 
ness of his resistance, but by the 
amplitude of his concessions. The 
combinations of William the Silent 
were, for an instant, deranged. Had 
the Prince expected such liberality, he 
would bave^ placed his demands upon 
a higher basis, for it is not probable 
that he contemplated or desired a 
pacification. The Duke of Aerschot 
and the Bishop of Liege in vain essay- 
ed to prevail upon his deputies at 
Marche en Famine, to sign the a^ee< 
ment of the 27th January, upon which 
was founded the Perpetual Edict* 
They refused to do so without con- 
Bultmg the Prince and the estates. 
Meantime, the other commissionere 
forced the affair rapidly forward. The 
states sent a deputation to the Prince 
to ask his opinion, and signed the 
agreement before it was possible to 
receive his reply.* This was to treat j 
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Mm with little courtesy, if not absev 
lutely with bad faith. The Prince 
was disappointed and indignant. * In 
truth, as appeared from all his language 
and letters, he bad no confidence in 
Don John. He believed him a con- 
summate hypocrite, and as deadly a 
foe to the Netherlands as the Duke of 
Alva, or Philip Mmself. He had care 
fully studied twenty-five intercepted 
letters from the King, the Governor, 
Jerome de Roda, and others, placed 
recently in his hands by the Duke of 
Aerschot,** and had found much to 
confirm previous and induce fresh sus- 
picion. Only a few days previously to 
the signature of the treaty, he had 
also intercepted other letters from in- 
fluential personages, Alonzo de Vargas 
and others, disclosing extensive designs 
to obtain possession of the strong 
places in the country, and then to 
reduce the l^md to al^lute subjec- 
tion.^ He 1^ assured the estates, 
therefore, that the deliberate inten- 
tion of thd Government, throughout 
the whole negotiation, was to deceive, 
whatever might be the public {^kO|^agd 
of Don John and his agents.' He im- 
plored them, therefore, to have “ pity 
ujMjn the poor country,” and to save 
the people from falling into the trap 
which was laid for them. From firet 
to last, he had expressed a deep and 
wise distrust, and justified it by ample 
proofs. He was, with reason, irritated, 
therefore, at the haste with which the 
states had concluded the agreement 
with Don John — at the celerity with 
which, as he afterwards expressed it, 
“ they had rushed upon the boar-spear 
of that sanguinary heart.”® Ha be- 
lieved that everything had been signed 
and sworn by the Governor, with the 
mental reservation that such agree- 
ments were valid only until he should 
repent having made thenL 
the good faith and the stability of the 
grand seigniors. He had never felt 
confidence in the professions of the 
time-serving Aerschot, nor did be 


1 Bor, X. 786. 

* Archives et Corresp., v. 688. Bor, x- 
781. Letter of Estates of Htdlsad. 

« Archives «t Corrosp., v. SSS, sqq. ApO^ 

logiedu mootd'Omagf^p. 97i 
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I of February, 16fr, ActaSfcatuumBolgu.1 
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trust even the brave Champagny, not- 
withstanding his services at the sack 
of* Antwerp. He was especially indig- 
nant that provision had been made, 
not for demolishing but for restoring 
to his Miijesty those hateful citadels, 
nests of tyranny, by which the flourish- 
ing cities of the land were kept in per- 
petual anxiety. Whether in the hands 
of King, nobles, or magistrates, they 
were equally odious to him, and he 
had long since determined that they 
should be razed to the ground. In 
short, he beUeved that the estates had 
thrust their heads into the lion’s 
mouth, and he foresaw the most 
gloomy consequences from the treaty 
which had just been concluded. He 
believed, to use his own language, 
'Hhat the only difference between Don 
John and Alva or Requesens was, that 
he was younger and more foolish than 
his predecessors, less capable of con- 
cealing his venom, more impatient to 
dip his hands in blood. 

In the Pacification of Ghent, the 
Prince had achieved the prize of his 
life-long labours. He had banded a 
mass of provinces by the ties of a 
common history, language, and cus- 
toms, into a league against a foreign 
tyranny. He had grappled Holland 
and Zealand to their sister provinces 
by a common love for their ancient 
liberties, by a common hatred to a 
Spanish soldiery. He had exorcised 
the evil demon of religious bigotry by 
which the body politic had been x)ob- 
sessed so many years ; for the Ghent 
treaty, largely interpreted, opened the 
door to universal toleration. In the 
Perpetual Edict the Prince saw his 
work undone. Holland and Zealand 
were again cut adrift from the other 
fifteen provinces, and war would soon 
be let loose upon that devoted little 
territyry. The article stiptdating the 
maintenanoe of the Ghent treaty he 
regarded as idle wind; the solemn 
saws of the State Council and the 
quiddities from Louvain being likely 


to prove but slender bulwwks against 
the returning tide of tyranny. Either 
it was tacitly intended to tolerate the 
Reformed religion, or to hunt it down. 
To argue that the Ghent treaty, loyally 
interpreted, strengthened ecclesiastical 
or royal despotism, was to contend 
that a maniac was more dangerous in 
fetters than when armed with a sword ; 
it was to be blind to the difference 
between a private conventicle and a 
public Bcarffold. The Perpetual Edict, 
while affecting to sustain the treaty, 
would necessarily destroy it at a blow, 
while during the brief interval of 
repose, tyranny would have renewed 
its youth like the eagles. Was it 
possible, then, for William of Orange 
to sustain the Perpetual Edict, tr 
compromise with Don John? Ten 
thousand ghosts from the Lake of 
Harlem, from the famine and plague- 
stricken streets of Leyden, from the 
smoking ruins of Antwerp, rose to 
warn him against such a composition 
with a despotism as subtle as it was 
remorseless. 

It was, therefore, not the policy of 
William of Orange, suspecting, as he 
did, ’ Don John, abhorring Philip, 
doubting the Ketherland nobles, con- 
fiding only in the mass of the citizens^ 
to give his support to the Perpetual 
Edict. He was not the more satisfied 
because the states had concluded the 
arrangement without his sanction, and 
against his express advice. ** He refused 
to publish or recognise the treaty in 
Holland and Zealand.® A few weeks 
before, he had privately laid before the 
states of Holland and ZeaUnd a series 
of questions, in order to test their 
temper, asking them, in particular, 
whether they were prepared to under- 
take a new and sanguinary war for the 
sake of their religion, even idthough 
their other privileges should be recog- 
nised by the new government ; and a 
long and earnest de ^te had ensued, of 
a satisfactory nature, although no posi- 
tive resolution was passed upon the 


1 Letter of Prince of Orange and the BUtes 
of Holland, Bor, x. 7©1.— OompMO Qroon v. 
Prinet., Archives, etc., v. 669 , Sqq., and 
**lne^ctioti from to Inear de HaulUin,’* 
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du Prince d'Ora^, 07. 

J Apologia duftince d'Orange, p, 08. 
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subject.^ As soon as the Perpetual 
Edict had been sjgned, the states- 
general had sent to the Prince, re- 
questing his opinion and demanding 
his sanction.® Orange, in the name of 
Holland and Zealand, instantly re- 
turned an elaborate answer,^ t^ing 
grave exceptions to the whole tenor of 
the Edict. He complained that the 
constitution of the land w\as violated, 
because the ancient privilege of the 
states-general to assemble at their 
jdeasupe, had been invaded, and be- 
cause the la\v8 of every province w'cre 
set at nought by the continued im- 
prisonment of Count Vim Buren, who 
had committed no crime, and whose 
detention proved that no man, what- 
ever might be promised, could expect 
security for life or liberty. The ratifi- 
cation of the Ghent treaty, it was 
insisted, was in no wise distinct and 
categorical, but was made depend®^^ 
on a crowd of deceitful subterfuges.^ 
He inveighed bitterly agajnst the 
stipulation in the Edict, that the states 
should pay the w'ages of the soldiers, 
whom they had just proclaimed to be 
knaves and rebels, and at whose hands 
they had sufiered such monstrous in- 
juries. He denounced the cowardice 
which could permit this band of hire- 
lings to retire with so much jewellery, 
merchandise, and plate, the result of 
their robberies. He expressed, how- 
ever, in the ntme of the two provinces, 
a wBIingness to sign the Edict, pro- 
vided the states-general would agree 
solemnly beforehand, in case the de- 
parture of the Spaniards did not take 
place within the stipulated time, to 
abstain from all recognition of, or 
communication with, Hon John, and 
themselves to accomplish the removal 
of the troops by force of arms.® 

Such was the first and solemn mimi- 
festo made by the Prince in reply to 
the J*erpetual Edict; the states of 
Holland and Zealand uniting heart and 
hand in all that he thought, wrotoi 
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and said. His private sentiments were 
in strict accordance with the opinions 
thus publicly recorded. “ Whatever 
appearance Don John may assume to 
the contraiy,” wrote the Prince to his 
brother, “ 'tis by no moans hia inten- 
tion to maintain the Pacification, and 
less still to cause the Spaniards to 
depart, with whom he keeps ixp the 
most strict correspondence possible."* 

On the other hand, the Governor 
was most anxious to conciliate the 
Prince. He was most earnest to win 
the friendship of the man without 
W'hom every attempt to recover Hol- 
land and Zealand, and to re-establish 
royal and ecclesiastical tyranny, he 
knew to be hopeless. “ This is the 
pilot,” wrote Don John to Philip, 
who guides the bark. He alone can 
destroy or save it. The greatest 
obstacles would be removed if he 
could be gained." He had proposed, 
and Philip had approved the proposi- 
tion, that the Count Van Buren should 
be clothed with his father’s dignitie.s, 
on condition that the Prince should 
himself retire into Germany.^ It was 
soon -evident, however, that such a 
proposition would meet with little 
favour, the office of father of hia 
country and protector of her liberties 
not being transferable. 

While at Louvain, whither he had 
gone after the publication of the Per- 
petual Edict, Don John had conferred 
with the Duke of Aerschot, and they 
had decided that it would be well to 
send Doctor Leoninus on a private 
mission to the Prince. Previously to 
his departure on this errand, the learn- 
ed envoy had therefore a full conver- 
sation with the Governor. He was 
charged to represent to the Piinco the 
dangers to which Don John had ex- 
posed himself in coming from Spain to 
effect the pacification of the Nether- 
lands. Leoninus was instructed to 
give assurance that the treaty just 
concluded should be maintained, that 


The Else of the Dvkh Eepublic, 


1 Bor, X. 776. 

* Ibid, X. 790. Hoofd, xli. 400. 

4 The letter it published at length in Bor, 
X. 790-792. --^ComT^are Wagenaer. vfi. 144, 
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4 Letter of Piinco of Orange and tilio 
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the Spaniards should depart, that all 
other promises should ^ inviolably 
kept, and that the Governor would 
trfke up arms against all who should 
oppose the fulfilment of his engage- 
meuts. He was to represent that Bon 
John, in proof of his own fidelity, had 
placed himself in the power of the 
states. He was to intimate to the 
Prince that an opportunity was now 
offered him to do the crown a service, 
in recom pence for which he would 
obtain, not only pardon for his faults, 
but the favour of the monarch, and all 
the honours which could bo desired ; 
that by so doing he wonld assure the 
future prosperity of his family; that 
Bon John would be his good friend, 
and, as such, would do more for him 
than he could imagined The envoy 
was also to impress upon the Prince, 
that if he persisted in his opposition 
every man’s hand would be against 
him, and the ruin of his house Inevi- 
table. He was to protest that Bon 
John came but to forgive and to for- 
get, to restore the ancient government 
and the ancient prosperity ; so that, if 
it was for those objects the Prince had 
taken up arms, it was now his duty to 
lay them down, and to do his utmost 
to maintain peace and the Catholic 
religion. Finally, the envoy was to 
intimate, that if he chose to write to 
Bon John, he might be sure to receive 
a satisfactory answer. In these pacific 
instructions and friendly expressions, 
Don John was sincere. “ The name 
of your Majesty,” said he, plainly, in 
giving an account of this mission to 
the King, “ is as much abhorred and 
despised in the Netherlands as that of 
the Prince of Orange is loved and fear- 
ed. I am negotiating with him, and 
giving him every, security, for I see 
that the establishment of peace, as 
well as the maintenance of the Catholic 
religion, and the obedience to your 
Majesty, depend now upon him. 

1 Oachard, Corresp. Guillaume le Tacit., I 
lii., preface 111. 

* “ El nombro y sorvlclo de V. Ma. e&tan 
aborrecido y poco estimado cuanto temldo y 
amado el ael Principe de Oranges/’ etc.— 
Ibid. 

3 Fuir details of Uie missioa of Leoninus 


Things have reached that pass that 'tia 
necessary to make a virtue of necessity. 
If he lend an ear to my proposals, it 
will be only u^on very advantayeom 
conditions, but to these it will be ne- 
cessary to submit, rather than to lose 
everything,® 

Bon John was in earnest; unfor- 
tunately he was not aware that the 
Prince was in earnest also,^ The cru- 
sader, who had sunk thirty thousand 
paynims at a blow, and who was 
dreaming of the Queen of Scotland 
and the throne of England, had not 
room in his mind to entertain the 
image of a patriot. Royal favours, 
family prosperity, dignities, offices, 
orders, advantageous conditions, these 
were the baits with which the Gover- 
nor angled for William of Orange. He 
did not comprehend that attachment 
to a half-drowned land and to a des- 
pised religion could possibly stand in 
the way of those advantageous condi 
tions and that brilliant future. He 
did not imagine that the rebel, once 
assured not only of pardon but of ad- 
vancement, could hesitate to refuse 
the royal hand thus amicably offered. 
Bon John had not accurately measured 
his gi‘eat antagonist. 

The results of the successive mis- 
sions which he despatched to the 
Prince were destined to enlighten him.* 
In the course of the first conversation 
between Leoninus and the Prineo at 
Middelburg, the envoy urged that 
Don John had entered the Nether- 
lands without troops, that he had 
placed himself in the power of the 
Duke of Aerschot, that he had since 
come to Louvain without any security 
but the promise of the citizens and of 
the students; and that all these things 
proved the sincerity of his intentions. 
He entreated the Prince not to let slip 
so favourable an opportmity for placing 
his house above the reach of every mw- 
favourable chance, spoke to him of 

aro given in the preface to Gachard’n Qd 
volume of the Corresp. de Guillaume ie 
Tacit., pages liv., sqq. That distinguiihed 
publicist has ooudoused them firom a MS. 
relaiiou made by Leoninus, on his return to 
Louvaiiv a narrative, of whicb a Spaniah 
translation was found by M. Gaohard in the 
archives of Bitnanoos. 
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Marius, Sylla, Julius Caesar, and other Orange replied that he had no expeo 
promoters of civil wars; and on retiring tation of any, but advised Doctor 
for the day, begged him to think Leoninus to be present at Dort when 
gravely on what he had thus suggested, the estates should assemble. ^ 
and to pray that God might inspire Notwithstanding the unfavourable 
him with good resolutions. result of this mission, Don John did 

Next day, William informed the en- not even yet despair of bending the 
voy that, having prayed to God for stubborn character of the Prince, 
assistance, he was more than ever He hoped that, if a personal intervie\7 
convinced of his obligation to lay the between them could be arranged, he 
whole matter before the states, whose should be able to remove many causes 
servant he was. He added, that he of suspicion from the mind of his 
could not forget the deaths of Egmont adversary. In such times as these,” 
and Horn, nor the manner in which wrote the Governor to Philip, ‘‘wo 
the promise made to the confederate can make no election, nor do I see 
nobles by the Duchess of Parma had any remedy to preserve the s^te from 
been visited, nor the conduct of the destructipn, save to gain over this 
French monarch towards Admiral man, who has so much influence with 
Coligny. He spoke of information the nation,” ® The Prince bad, in 
which he had received from all quar- truth, the whole game in his hands, 
ters — from Spain, France, and Italy — There was scarcely a living^ creature 
that there was a determination to in Holland and Z^and who was not 
make war . upon him and upon the willing to be bound by his decision in 
states of Holland and Zealand. He emergency. Throughout the 

added that they were taking their f^t of the provinces, Hie mass of the 
measures in consequence, and that . people looked up to him with absolute 
they were well aware that a Papal confidence, the clergy and the promi- 
nuncio had arrived in the Netherlands nent nobles respecting and fesuring him, 
to intrigue against them.^ In the even while they secretly attempted to 
evening, the Prince complained that thwait his designs. Possessing dicta- 
the estates had been so precipitate in torial power in two provinces, wist 
concluding their arrangement with influences in the other fifteen, nothing 
Don John. He mentioned several could be easier for him than io betray 
articles in the treaty which were cal- his country. The time was singularly 
culaied to excite distrust ; dwelling propitious. The revengeful Bang was 
particularly on the engagement en- almost on his knees to the d^ounced 
tcred into by the estates to maintain rebel. Everything was proflfered : 
the Catholic religion. This article he pardon, advancement, power. An 
declared to be in direct contravention indefinite vista was opened. "You 
to the Ghent treaty, by which this cannot imagine,” said Don John, 
point was left to the decision of a "how much it will be within my 
future assembly of the estatee-general. ability to do for you.” The Governor 
Leoninus essayed, as well as he could, was extremely anxious to purchase 
to dispute these p<^tions. In their the only enemy whom Plulip feared, 
last interview, the Prince persisted in The Prince had nothing personally to 
his intention of laying the whole mat- »un by a oontinuanee of the contest, 
ter before the states of Holland and The ban, outlawry, degradation, peou- 
Zealand. Not to do ao, he said, would niary ruin, assassination, maityrdum-- 
be to expose himself to ruin on one these were the only guerdons he could 
side, and on the other, to the indigna- anticipate. He ^ much to lose ; 
tion of those who night suspect hhn hut yesterday loaded with digni^i^s, 
of betraying them, ^o envoy be^od surrounded by pomp and luxury, with 
to be imormed if any hope could be many children to ipherit his worldly 
entertained of a future arrangement, gear, coul d he not recover all, aiij 

» Oaehaxd, OcHrrespoadanee.do (9^ • Oaohard Conrespondanoo, ot6.» p. 1*^ 
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more than all, to f What service 
had he to render in exchange? A 
mere nothing. He had but to aban- 
dofi the convictions of a lifetime, and 
to betray a million or two of hearts 
which trusted him. 

As to the promises made by the 
Governor to rule the country with 
gentleness, the Prince could not do 
otherwise than commend the inten- 
tion, even while distrusting the fulfil- 
ment. In his reply to the two letters 
of Don John, he thanked hia Highness, 
with what seemed a grave irony, for 
the benign courtesy and signal honour 
which he had manifested to him, by 
inviting him so humanely and so care- 
fully to a tranquil life, wherein, ac- 
cor^ng to his Highness, consisted the 
perfection of felicity in this mortal 
existence, and by promising him so 
liberally favour and grace.^ He stated, 
however, with earnestness, that the 
promises in regard to the pacification 
of the poor Netherlaud people were 
much more important. He had ever 
expected, he said, beyond all compari- 
son, the welfare and security of the 
public before his own ; having always 
placed his particular interests under 
nis foot, even as he wae still resolved 
to do, as long as life should endure.”* 

Thus did William of Orange receive 
the private advances made by the go- 
vernment towards himself. Meantime, 
Don John of Austria came to Louvain.* 
Until the meliminary conditions of the 
Perpetual Edict had been fulfilled, and 
the Spanish troops sent out of the 
country, he was not to be received as 
Governor-General, but it seemed rm- 
beooming for him to remain longer 
upon the threshold of the provinces. 
He therefore advanced into the heart 
of the country, trusting hixnself with- 
out troops to the loyalty of the people, 
and naanifesting a show of chivalrous 
eonfid^oe whiw he was far from feel- 
ing. He was soon surrounded by 
courtiers, time-servers, noble of&ce- 


seekers. They who had kept them- 
selves invisible, so long as the issue 
of a perplexed negotiation seemed 
doubtful, now became obsequious and 
inevitable as his shadow. One grand 
seignior wanted a regiment, another a 
government, a third a chamberlain’s 
key; all wanted titles, ribbons, offices, 
livery, wages. Don John distributed 
favours and promises with vast liber- 
ality.'* The object with which Philip 
had sent him to the Netherlands, that 
he might conciliate the hearts of its 
inhabitants by the personal graces 
which he had inherited from his im- 
perial father, seemed in a fair way of 
accomplishment, for it was not ouly 
the venal applause of titled sycophante 
that he strove to merit, but he mingled 
gaily and familiarly with all classes of 
citizens.® Everywhere his handsome 
face and charming manner produced 
their natural effect. He dined and 
supped with the magistrates in the 
Town-house, honoured general ban- 
quets of the burghers with his pre- 
sence, and was affable and dignified, 
witty, fascinating, and 'commanding, 
by turns. At Louvain, the five mili- 
tary guilds held a solemn festival. 
The usual invitations were sent to the 
other societies, and to all the martial 
brotherhoods, the country round. Gay 
and gaudy processions, sumptuous 
banquets, military sports, rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other. Upon the day of 
the ^eat trial of skill, all the high 
functionaries of the land were, accoi^- 
ing to custom, invited, and the Gover- 
nor was grapioiisly pleased to honour 
the solemnity with his presence. Great 
was the joy of the multitude when 
Don John, complying with the habit 
of imperial and princely personages in 
former days, enrolled himself, cross* 
bow in hand, among the competitors. 
Greater still was the enthusiasm, when 
the conqueror of Leponto brought 
down the bird, and was proclaimed 
king of the year, amid the tumultuous 


I I«tter of the Prince of Orange to Don quo sula encore r^lu de faire, tsnt que la 
John of Austria, May 24, 1577, in Gaohard, vie me demeurera.’* 
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hilarity of the crowd. According to such was his secret language to his 
custom, the oaptajns of the guild sus- royal brother, at the very moment of 
pended a golden popinjay around the the exuberant manifestations whicli 
neck of his Highness, and, placing preceded his own entrance to Brus- 
themselves in procession, followed him sels. 

to the great church. Thence, after While the Governor still tarried at 
the customary religious exercises, the Louvain, his secretary, Escovedo, was 
multitude proceeded to tho banquet, busily engaged in arranging the de- 
where the health of the new king of parture of the Spaniards,"* for notwith- 
the cross-bowmen was pledged in deep standing his original reluctance and 
potations.^ Long and loud was the the suspicions of Orange, Don John 
merriment of this initiatory festival, Joyally intended to keep his promise, 
to which many feasts succeeded during He even advanced twenty-seven thou- 
those brief but halcyon days, for the sand florins towards the expense of 
good-natiurcd Netherlandera already their removal,® but to raise the whole 
beliovedr in the blessed advent of peace, amount required for transportatiim 
They did not dream that the war, and arrears was a difficult matter, 
which had been consuming the marrow The estates were slow in providing the 
of their commonwealth for ten flaming one hundred and*fifty thousand florins 
years, was but in its infancy, and that which they had stipulated to furnish, 
neither they nor their chii^en were The King’s credit, moreover, was at a 
destined to see its close. ver^ low ebb. His previous bonds had 

For tlie moment, however, all was npi been duly honoured, and there 
hilarity at Louvain. The Governor, iid even been instances of royal re* 
by his engaging deportment, awoke piuTiation, which byno means light- 
many reminiscences of the once poptt-" ened the task of the financier, in efiect- 
lar Emperor. He expressed unbounded ing the new loans required® Escovedo 
afFection for the commonweaIth> and was very blunt lus language upon 
perfect confidence in the loyalty of this topic, an<J 3j)oth Don John and 
the inhabitants. He promised to himself urgedjpunctuality in all future 
maintain their liberties, and to restore payments. Tpey entreated that the 
their prosperity. Moreover, he had bills drawn;,m Philip’s name upon 

i ’ust hit the popinjay with a skill which Lombardy iSokers, and discounted at 
da imperial father might have envied, a heavy rattfi^f interest, by the Fuggoi'S 
and presided at burgher bamquets with of Antwerp, might be duly phivided 
A grace which Charles could have for at maturity. earnestly beg.” 
hardly matched His personal graces, said Escovedo, that your Majesty u ill 
for the moment, took the rank of see to the payment of these 'bills, at 
viitues. Such were the beauty and all events;’ adding, with amusing 
vivacity of his eyes,” says his privy simplicity, “this will be a means of 
councillor, Tassis, “ that with a single recovering your Majesty's credit, and 
glance he made all hearts his own * as for my own, I don’t care to lose it, 
yet, nevertheless, the predestined small though it be.” Don John was 
victim secretly felt himself the object even more solioitous. “ For the love 
of a marksman who had no time for of God, Sire," he wrote, “ do not he 
{tainted popinjays, but who rarely delinquent now. You must reflect 
missed his aim. “ Y^e whole country upon the necessity of recovering your 
is at the devotion of the Prince, and credit. If this receives now the 
nearly every one of its inhabitants;”® blow, all will desert your Majesty, aiiv 

» Tassis, iii, 257, 258. Van Wyn op Wago- 
naer, vU. 50. * Tawis, iv. 826. 

* Letter of Escovedo, Dlscours Sommior, 
etc., p. 24, sqq. • Bor, x. 806. 807. 

® 6m the letters of Escovedo In the Inter- 
rupted letters, Dlsooun Sotnmier, efte.^ 
passiitt 
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the soldiers too will be driven to des- 
peration.”^ 

3^y dint of great diligence on the 
part of Escovedo, and through the con- 
fidence reposed in his character, the 
necessary funds were raised in the 
course of a few weeks. There was, 
however, a difficulty among the officers, 
as to the right of commanding the 
army on the homeward march. Don 
Alonsco de Vargas, as chief of the 
cavalry, was appointed to the post by 
the Governor; but Valdez, Romero, 
and other veterans, indignantly refused 
to serve under one whom they declared 
their inferior officer. There was much 
altercation and heartburning, and an 
attempt was made to compromise the 
matter by the appointment of Count 
Mansfield to the chief command. Th is 
was, however, only adding fuel to the 
flames. All were dissatisfied with the 
superiority accorded to a foreigner, 
and Alonzo de Vargas, especially of- 
fended, addressed most insolent lan- 
guage to the Governor.^ Nevertheless, 
the arrangement was maintained, and 
die troops finally took their departure 
from the country, in the latter days of 
April.* A vast concourse of citizens 
vitnessed their departure, and could 
hardly believe their eyes, as they saw 
this incubus at last rolling off, by which 
the land had so many years been crush- 
ed.* Their joy, although extravagant, 
was, however, limited by the reflection 
that ten thousand Germans still re- 
mained in the provinces, attached to 
the royal service, and that there was 
even yet a possibility that the depar- 
ture of the Spaniards was a feint. In 
truth, Escovedo, although seconding 
the orders of Don John, to procure 
the removal of these troops, did not 
scruple to express his regret to the 
King, and his doubts as to the result 
He had been ever in hopes that an 

' Letter of Escovedo to the King, 6 Avril 
1577, in Discours Somtnier, etc., p. 11. 
Letter of Don John to the Kiug, Dlsoours 
Boramier, etc., p. 34, appendix. 

> Bor, X. 807. Hoofd, xii. 495. I 

* Bor, X. 807. Hoofd, xii. 496. Btrada, 
It. 483. 

* Among the many wittldsinB perpetrated 
npou this occasion, the following specimen 
may be thought worth preaerving 


excuse mi^ht be found in the condition 
of affairs in France, to justify the re- 
tention of the forces near that frontier. 
He assured the King that he felt very 
doubtful as to what turn matters might 
take, after the soldiers were gone, see- 
ing the great imruliness which even 
their presence had been insufficient 
completely to check.® He had hoped 
that they might be retained in the 
neighbourhood, ready to seize the 
islands at the first opportunity. “ For 
my part,” he wrote, I care nothing 
for the occupation of places within 
the interior, but the islands must bt 
secured. To do this,” he continued, 
with a deceitful allusion to the secret 
projects of Don John. *‘is, in my opi- 
nion, more difficult than to effect the 
scheme upon England. If the one 
were accomplished, the other would 
be easily enough managed, and would 
require but moderate means. Let 
not your Majesty suppose that. I say 
this as favouring the plan of Don 
John, for this I put entirely behind 
me.”® 

Notwithstanding these suspicions on 
the part of the people, this reluctance 
on the part of the government, the 
troops readily took up their line of 
march, and never paused till they 
reached Lombardy.^ Don John wrote 
repeatedly to the King, warmly urging 
the claims of these veterans, and of 
their distinguished- officers, Romero, 
Avila, Valdez, Montesdocca, Verdugo, 
Mondragon, and others, to his bounti- 
ful consideration. They had departed 
in very ill-humour, not having received 
any recompence for their long and 
arduous services. Certainly, if un- 
flinching endurance, desperate valour, 
and congenial cruelty, could atone in 
the monarch’s eyes for the mutiny, 
which had at last compelled their 
withdrawal, then were these labourers 

"Doetioa gens Abiit: cur ploraa Belgicat 
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A quod in O non est litera versa queror.* 
Bor, X. 807. Hoofd, xii. 496. 
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worthy of their hire. Don John had 
pacifi^ them by assuranceB that they 
ihould receive adequate rewards on 
their arrival in Lombardy, end had 
urged the full satisfaction of their 
claims and his promises in the strong- 
est language. Although Don Alomso 
de Vargas had abused him " with fly- 
ing colouiB,”^ as he expressed himself, 
yet he hastened to intercede for him 
with the King in the most affectionate 
terms. His impatience has not sur- 
prised me,” said the Governor, “al- 
though 1 regret that he has been 
offended, for I love and esteem him 
mucL He has served many years with 
great distinction, and I can certify 
that his character for purity and reli- 
gion is something extraordinary.”^ 

The first scene in the withdrawal of 
the troops had been the evacuation of 
the citadel of Antwerp, mid it had been 
decided that the command of this most 
important fortress should be conferred 
upon the Duke of Aerschot,* his claims 
as commander-in-chief, under the au- 
thority of the State Council, and as 
chief of the Catholic nobility, could 
hardly be passed over, yet he was a man 
whom nei^er party trusted. He was too 
visibly governed by interested motives. 
Arrogant where he felt secure of his 
own, ordoubtful as to another’s position, 
he could be supple and cringing when 
the relations changed. He refused an 
interview with William of Orange be- 
fore consulting with Don John, and 
soheited one afterwards when he found 
that every effort was to be made to 
conciliate the Prince.^ He was insolent 
to the Governor-General himself in 
February, and respectful in Karch. 
He usur^ the first nlace in the 
church/ before Don Jolm had been 

1 Letter ef Don John to the King, 1 AbHl 
1577» in Discours Sommier, p. 29, appendix. 
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acknowledged Governor, and was the 
first to go forth to welcome him after 
the matter had been arranged, iHq 
made a scene of virtuous indignation 
in the State Council,* because he was 
accused of place-hunting, but was dili. 
gent to secure an office of the highes^t 
dignity which the Governor could Ije. 
stow. Whatever may have been his 
merits, it is certain that he inspired 
confidence neither in the adherents of 
the King nor of the Prince; while he 
by turns professed the warmest regard 
both to the one party and the otiier. 
Spaniards and patriots, Protestants 
and Catholics, suspected the man at 
the same moment, and ever attributed 
to his conduct a meaning which was 
the reverse of the apparent.? Such is 
often the judgment passed upon those 
who fish in troubled waters only to lill 
their own nets. 

Thq Duke, however, was appoint- 
ed Governor of the citad^ Sancho 
d'Avila, the former oonsteble, refused 
with Castillian haughtiness, to sur- 
render the place to his successor, but 
appointed his lieutenant, Martin d’Oyo, 
to perform that ceremony,® Escovedn, 
standing upon the drawbridge with 
Aerschot, administered the oath : ” J, 
Philip, Duke of Aerschot,” said the 
new constable, “solemnly swear to 
hold this castle for the King, and fnr 
no others.” To which Escovedo added, 
God help you, with all his angels, 
you keep your oath; if not, may tiiu 
Devil carry you away, body and soul.” * 
The few by-standers cried Amen ; amh 
with this hasty ceremony, the ke)n 
were d^vered, the prisoners, Egmont^ 
Capres, ^ignies, and others, liberated, 
and the Spaniards ordered to march 
forth.® 


'Ubk, vl 88, 87 . -Oowpaw letter o/ 
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CHAPTER IT. 

Tiiumpliftl entrance of Don John into Bnissele— Reverse of the picture— Analyslfl of the 
aecn^correspondence of Don John and Escovedo with Antonio Pereis— Plots against the 
Govemoi^s liberty— His desponding language and gloomy anticipations— Recommenda- 
tion of severe measures— Position and principles of Orange and hia family— His private 
views on the question of peace and wai’ — His toleration to Catholics and Anabaptist* 
censured by his friends— Death of Viglius — ^New mission from the Governor to Orange— - 
Details of the Gertruydenberg conferences — Nature and results of these negotiations — 
Papers exchanged between the envoys and Orange — Peter Panis executed for heresy— 
Three parties in the Netherlaud*— DissiiAulation of Don John— His dread of capture. 


As already narrated, the soldiery had 
retired definitely from the country at 
the end of April, after which Don I 
John made his triumphal entrance 
into Brussels on the Ist of May. It 
was long since so festive a May-day 
had gladdened the hearts of Brabant. 
So much holiday magnificence had not 
been seen in the Netherlands for years. 
A solemn procession of burghers, pre- 
ceded by six thousand troops, and 
garnished by the free companies of 
archers and musketeers, in their pic- 
turesque costumes, escorted the young 
prince along the streets of the capital. 
Don John was on horseback, wrapped 
in a long green cloak, riding between 
the Bishop of Liege and the Papal 
nuncio.^ He passed beneath countless 
triumphal arches. Banners waved 
before him, on which the battle of Le- 
panto and other striking ccenea in his 
life were emblazoned. Minstrels sang 
verses, poets recited odes, rhetoric clubs 
enacted fantastic dramas in his honour, 
as he rode along. Young virgins 
crowned him with laurels. Fair wo- 
men innumerable were clustered at 
every window, roof, and balcony, their 
bright robes floating like summer 
clouds above him. “Softly from 
those lovely clouds,” says a gallant 
chronicler, “ descended the gentle rain 
of flowers.”* Garlands were strewed 
before his feet, laurelled victory sat 
upon his brow. The same conven- 
tional enthusiasm and decoration which 
had characterised the holiday marches 

I Bor, X. 811. Msteren, vi. 180. Hoofd, 
600, fiqq. Van d. Vynokt, iL 288. 
Btrada, lx. 488. Lettre do Bartheleml Lie- 
bart (avocat et bailli General de Toumay) 
dn* Mai 1677 .— “ Bstant le S'. Dom Jean 
aflbbll d’un manteau de drap de couleur 
vcid,” etc. The Duke of Aemhot was 
magnifioent as osttal*— ** Yestu d'un collet de 


of a thousand conventional heroes were 
successfully produced. The proceed- 
ings began with the church, and ended 
with the banquet, the day was propiti- 
ous, the populace pleased, and, after a 
brilliant festival, Don John of Austria 
saw himself Governor-General of the 
provinces. 

Three days afterwards, the custom- 
ary oaths, to be kept with the custom- 
ary conscientiousness, were rendered at 
the Town House,® and for a brief mo- 
ment all seemed smiling and serene. 

There was a reverse to the picture. 
In truth, no language can describe the 
hatred which Don John entertained 
for the Netherlands and all the inhabi- 
tants. He had come to the country 
only as a stepping-stone to the English 
throne, and he never spoke, in hia 
private letters, of the provinces or the 
people but in terms of abhorrence. 
Ho Wli in a “ Babylon of disgust,” in 
surrounded by “ drunkards,” 
“scoun^cls,” and the 
moment of his arrival 
he every nerve to retain 

the and to send them 

away by it should l>e no 

longer feasible to them. Esoo- 
vedo shared in the seirtiments, and 
entered fully into the schemes of his 
chief. The plot, the secret enterprise, 
was the great cause of the advent of 
Don John in the uncongenial clime of 
Flanders. It had been, therefore, 
highly important, in his estimation, 
to set, as soon as possible, about the 

velours rouge cremoisy brode d'or," etc., 
etc.— Ibid., apud Gaebard, Dooumeus la- 
I 4dits ooucer^ant I'Histoire de la Belgique 
(BruxeUea, 1888), i. 802-864. 
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fiCcomplmUment of this important buai- 
ncsa He accordingly entered into 
correspondence with Antonio Perez, 
the King’s most confidential Secretary 
of State at that period That tho 
GoYernor was jplotting no treason ia 
unfficiently obvious from the context 
of his letters. At the same time, 
with the expansiveness of his charac- 
ter, when he was dealing with one 
whom he deemed his close and trusty 
friend, he occasionally made use of ex- 
pressions wliich might be made to seem 
equivocal This was still more the case 
with poor Escovedo. Devoted to his 
master, and depending most implicitly 
upon the lionour of Perez, he indulged 
in language which might be tortured 
into a still more suspicious shape, 
when the devilish arts of Perez 
the universal distrust of Philip were 
tending steadily to that end. For 
Perez — on the whole, the boldest, 
deepest, and most unscrupulous villain 
in that pit of duplicity, the Spanish 
court— was engaged at that moment 
with Philip, in a plot to draw from 
Don John and Escovedo, by means of 
this correspondence, the proofs of a 
treason which the King and minister 
both desired to find. The letters from 
Spain were written with this view — 
those from Flanders were interpreted 
to that end. Every confidential letter 
received by Perez was immediatjely 
laid by him before the King-^ybry 
letter which the artful demoii' wrote 
was filled with hints as to the danger 
of the King’s learning the existence of 
the correspondence, and w^th promifles 
of profound secrecy upon his own 
rt, and was then imm^ately placed 
Philip's hands, to receive his com- 
ments and criticisms, before being 
copied and despatched to the Nether- 
lands.^ The minister was playing a 
bold, murderous, and treaclierous 
game, and played it in a masterly 
manner. Escovedo was lured to bis 


destruction, Don John was made tc 
fret his heart away, and Philip — more 
deceived than all — was betrayed* in 
what he considered his affections, and 
made tho mere tool of a man as false 
as himself, and infinitely more accoia- 
plished. 

Almost immediately after the arrival 
of Don John in the Netherlands, lie 
had begun to express the greatest im- 
patience for Escovedo, who had not 
been able to accompany his master 
upon his journey, but without whoso 
assistance the Governor could accom- 
plish none of his undertaking Me- 
ing a man, not an angel, I^caniiot do 
all which I have to do/' asud he to 
Perez, “ without a 8inJ;ls person in 
whom I can confide/^** He proteste 1 
that he could do no^^ero than he was 
then doing. He welSttb bed at twelve 
and rose at seyw^jj^thout having an 
hour in the dajily^bich to take bid 
food regular^gro consequence of all 
which he hfliwBfready had three fevers. 
He was plufiged into a world of dis- 
trust. Every man suspected hitti, and 
he had himself no confidence in a 
single individual throughout that 
whole Babylon of disgtists. lie ol)- 
served to Perez that ho was at liberty 
to shew his letters to the King, or to 
read them in the Council, as he meant 
always to speak the truth in whatever 
he should write. He was sure that 
Perez would do all for tho best ; and 
there is something touching in the.se 
expressions of an honest purpose to- 
wards Philip, and of generous coufii^ 
dence in Perez, while the two were 
thus artfully attempting to inveigle 
him into damaging revelations. The 
Ketherlanders certainly had small 
cause to love or trust their new go- 
vernor, who very sincerely detested 
and suspected them, but Philip had 
little reason to complain of his bro- 
ther. ** Tell me if my letters ftre read 
in Council, and what his Majestv says 


^ Uany of these letters are contained in a 
very valuable MS. eolleotiou belongini? to 
the royal library at the Qarae, and entitled. 
Cartas qu'el befi<« Don Juan de Austria y 
bi Joan do Esoobedo, desoUVadas, 

& 8u. Mag«. y Antonio Fere*, . 
dosdif flaades.'' U U probable that these | 
wore made by tho dlmbtica of Pffta ! 
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about them,” ho wrote ; “ and, above 
al][i send money. I am driven to 
desperation at finding myself Bold to 
this people, utterly unprovided as I 
am, and knowing the slow manner in 
which all affairs are conducted in 
Spain.” 1 

He informed the King that there 
was but one man in the Netherlands, 
and that he was called the Prince of 
Orange. To him everything was com- 
municated, with him everything was 
negotiated, opinions expressed by him 
were implicitly followed. The Gover- 
nor vividly described the misgivings 
with which he had placed himself in 
the power of the states by going to 
Louvain, and the reluctance with which 
ho had consented to send away the 
troops. After this concession, he com- 
plained that the insolence of the states 
had increased, “ They think that they 
can do and undo what they like, now 
that I am at their mercy,” he wrote to 
Philip. “ Nevertheless, I do what 
you command without regarding that 
I am sold, and that I am in great dan- 
er of losing my liberty, a loss which 

dread more than anything in the 
world, for I wish to remain justified 
before God and men.” ^ He expressed, 
however, no hopes as to the result. 
Disrespect and rudeness could be 
pushed no further than it had already 
gone, while the Prince of Orange, the 
actual governor of the country, con- 
sidered his own preservation dependent 
upon maintaining things as they then 
were. Don John, therefore, advised 
the King steadily to make preparations 
for a rude and terrible war,” ^ which 
was not to be avoided, save by a mi- 
raole, and which ought not to find him 
in this unprepared state. He protested 
that it was impossible to exaggerate 
the boldness wMch Gie people felt at 
seeing, him thus defenceless. '*They 
Bay publicly,” he continued, '' that your 
Majesty is not to bo feared, not being 
capable of carrying on a war, and hav- 
ing consumed and exhausted every re- 


1 Cartas del Setlor Don J. d* Austria y el 
Seftor Escobedo, MS., f. 1-4, SI Dio., 1576. 

* Cartas del S. Don Joan, eta, MS., 1 4*12, 
£ Jan. 1577. 

** Una firuda y terible guerra.*'~rbid. 


source. One of the greatest injuries 
ever inflicted upon us was by Marquis 
Havrd, who, after his return from 
Spain, went about publishing every- 
where the poverty of the royal ex- 
chequer, This has emboldened them 
to rise, for they believe that, whatever 
the disposition, there is no strength to 
chastise them. They see a proof of 
the correctness of their reasoning in 
the absence of new levies, and in the 
heavy arrearages due to the old 
troops.” * 

He protested that he desired, at 
least, to be equal to the enemy, with- 
out asking, as others had usually done, 
for double the amount of the hostile 
force. He gave a glance at the fo- 
reign complications of the Netherlands, 
telling Philip that the estates were 
intriguing both with France and Eng- . 
land. The English envoy had ex- 
pressed much uneasiness at the po.s- 
sible departure of the Spanish troops 
from the Netherlands by sea, coupling 
it with a probable attempt to liberate 
the Queen of Scots. Don John, who 
had come to the provinces for no other 
purpose, and whose soul had been full 
of that romantic scheme, of course 
stoutly denied and ridiculed the idea. 
*‘Such notions,” he had said to the 
envoy, ‘‘were subjects for laughter. 
If the troops were removed from the 
country, it was to strengthen his Ma- 
jesty’s force in the Levant.”* Mr 
Kogers, much comforted, had expressed 
the warm friendship which Elizabeth 
entertained both for his Majesty and 
his Majesty’s representative; protes- 
tations which could hardly seem very 
sincere, after the series of attempts at 
the Queen’s life, undertaken so recently 
by his Majesty and his Majesty’s for- 
mer representative. Nevertheless, 
Don John had responded with great 
cordiality, had begged for Elizabeth’s 
portrait, and had expressed the inten- 
tion, if affairs went as he hoped, to go 
privately to England for the purpose 
of kissing her royal hand.^ Den John 


< Cartas del S. Don Joan, etc., MB., £ 4- 
12, 2 Jan. 1577. 4 Ibid. 
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ftirthcr informed the King, upon the 
envoy's authority; that Ehj^lwth had 
^fused assistance to the estates, saying, 
if she stirred it would be to render aid 
to Philip, especially if France should 
meddle in the matter. As to Franco, 
the Governor advised Philip to hold 
out hopes to Alen^on of espousing the 
Infanta, but by no means ever to fulfil 
such a promise, as the Duke, " besides 
being the shield of heretics, was un- 
scrupulously addicted to infamous 
vices.” ^ 

A month later, Escovedo described 
the do^vnfall of Don John's hopes, and 
his own in dismal language, — ‘*You 
are aware,” he wrote to Perez, “ that ct 
throne — a chair with a canopy — is our 
intention and our appetite, and all the 
rest is good for nothing. Having 
.failed in our scheme, we are desperate 
and like madmen. All is now weaH;- 
ness and death.”* Having expressed 
himself in such desponding accenis,J|i|i 
continued, a few days afterwards, % 
the same lugubrious vein, I am ready 
to hang myself," said he, ** and I would 
have done it already, if it were not for 
keeping myself as executioner for those 
who have done us so much harno. Ah, 
Sehor Antonio Perez ! ” he added, 
** what terrible pertinacity have those 
devils shewn in making us give up our 
plot. It seems as though hell were 
opened, and had sent forth heaps of 
demons to oppose our schemes.” • 
After these vigorous ejaculations, he 
proceeded to inform his friend that 
the English envoy and the estates, 
governed by the I^uceof Orange, in 
whose power were the much-coveted 
ships, h^ prevented the departure of 
the trooiw bf sea. ** These devils 
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complain of the expense,” said ho, 
"but we would willingly swallow 
cost if we could only get the ships." 
He then described Don John as so 
cast down by his disappointment as to 
be fit for nothing, and most de8irouf< 
of quitting the Netherlands as soon as 
possible. He had no disposition to 
govern the^e itine-skins.* Any one 
who ruled in the provinces was 
obliged to do exactly what they 
ordered him to do. Such rule was 
not to the taste of Don John. Witli- 
out any comparison, a woman won If I 
answer the purpose better 4han any 
man, and Escovedo accordingly sng> 
gest^ the Em^ass Xtow^ear, or ^la- 
dams de Parma, or ev^ Mo^me de 
Lomdn«i He further recommended 
that the Spanish troops, thus forced 
to leave the NetherlaxidB by land, 
should be employed jdgainst the here- 
tics in France, would be a salvo 

for the disgrao^l^^ removing theiu.’^ 
"It would be JBl in history,” cun- 
tmuod the Sec^iiiiy, " that the troopa 
went to Frai^ in order to render an- 
I sistance in a great religious neci^ity ; 
while, at the same time, they will be 
on hand to chastise these drunkards, if 
necessary.® To have the troopa in 
France is almost as well as to keep 
them here.” He begged to be for- 
given if he spoke incoherently. 'Twas 
no wonder that ho should do so, for 
his reason had been disordered by the 
blow which had been received- An 
for Don John, he was dying to leave ' 
the country; and although the force 
was small for so great a general, yet 
it would be well for him to lead these 
troops to France in person. " It would 
sound well in histoiy,” said poor Bsco- 


T/it! Hify of the l)utiJh Bepvhlvc, 


besar la las maiMw."— Cartas d«l 8. Don 
Joan, etc., M&, t 4-lS; 8 Jon. 1577. Upoa 
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Ibid. 

^ ** Porque de mas de ser este «1 emndo 
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traes; elynflemo pereeS qoo aoaablorto y 
que enbiah de sUg gentes s montonea a eate 
efoto." . ^ 

* Cartas, etc., MS^ 1 12. 8 Peb. 11577.- 
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vedo, who always thought of posterity, 
without ever dreatniug that hia own 
prfvate letters would be destined, after 
three centuries, to comment and ear- 
nest investigation ; ‘*it would sound 
well in history, that Don John went 
to restore the French kingdom, and to 
extirpate heretics, with six thousand 
foot and two thousand horse. 'Tis a 
better employment, too, than to go- 
vern such vile creatures as these.” ^ 

If, however, all their plans should 
fail, the Secretary suggested to his 
friend Antonio, that he must see and 
make courtiers of them. lie sug- 
gested that a strong administration 
might he formed in Spain, with Don 
John, the Marquis de Los Velez, and 
the Duke of Sesa. With such chiefs, 
and with Anthony and John® for aco- 
lytes,” he was of opinion that much 
good work might. he done, and that 
Don John might become “the staff 
for his Majesty’s old age.”^ He im- 
plored Perez, in the most urgent lan- 
guage, to procure Philip’s consent that 
his brother should leave the provinces. 
“Otberwise,” said he, “ we shall see 
the destruction of the friend whom we 
BO much love 1 He will become seri- 
ously ill, and, if so, good night to 
him 1 * His body is too delicate.” 
Escovedo protested that he would 
rather die himself. “ In the catas- 
trophe of Don John’s death,” he con- 
tinued, adieu the court, adieu tbe 
world 1 ” He would incontinently 
bury himself among the mountains 
of San Sebastian, “ preferring to dwell 
among wild animals than among cour- 
tiers.” Escovedo accordingly, not 
urged by tbe most disinterested mo- 
tives certaiply, but with as warm a 
friendship for his master as prinoes 
usually inspire, proceeded to urge 
upon Perez the necessity of aiding 
the Qian who was able to help them. 

1 •' Se olj^a tnas de servlr cn estb cue no 
en gdvlerno de tan ruin gente."— Cartes, 
etc., M.S., f. 12-16, 7 Feb. 1677, 
s Viz., John 67 iBscoyedo and Antony 
Perez. 

, s ^ B1 baouLo por su bexez,’^— Cartas, etc., 
12-16, 7 Feb. 1677. 

i Y «8 de cuerpo tan delleadb que lo 
tsmo aexarnoi hia a bueuM nochei.”— Ibid. 


aiad Fears. 

The first step was to get him out of 
the Netherlands. That was his con- 
stant thought, by day and night. As 
it would hardly be desirable for him 
to go alone, it seemed proper that 
Escovedo should, upon some pretext, 
be first sent to Spain. Such a pretext 
would be easily found, because, as Don 
John had accepted the government, 
“ it would be neces.sary for him to do 
all which the rascals bade him.’’® 
After these minute statements, the 
Secretary warned his correspondent of 
the necessity of secrecy, adding that 
he especially beared “all the court 
ladies, great and small, but that he in 
everything confided entirely in Ferez."' 

Nearly at the same time, Don John 
wrote to Perez in a similar tone. “ Ah, 
Seftor Antonio,” he exclaimed, how 
certain is my disgrace and my misfor- 
i tune I Ruined is our enterprise, after 
so much labour and such skilful ma- 
nagement.”® He was to have com- 
menced the work with the verySpau- 
ish soldiers who were now to be sent 
off by land, and he had nothing for it 
but to let them go, or to come to an 
open rupture with the states. ‘ * The 
last, his conscience, his duty, and the 
time, alike forbade.”^ He was there- 
fore obliged to submit to tlio ruin of 
his plans, and “ could think of nothing 
save to turn hermit, a condition in 
which a man’s labours, being spiritual 
might not be entirely in vain.”® He 
was so overwhelmed by the blow, he 
said, that he was constantly thinking 
of an anchorite’s life. That which he 
had been leading had become intoler- 
able. He was not fitted for the people 
of the Netherlands, nor they for him. 
Rather than stay longer than was 
necessary in order to appoint his suc- 
cessor, there was no resolution he 
might not take, even to leaving every- 
thing and coming upon them when 

B • • Porque recebido el f obierno a de iaoe* 
lo que le aconsejarpu estos bellacos.” — Ibid. 

e Oartfts, etc.^ MS.. 16 Feb. 1677, f. 16-18, 
— *' A, Senor Antonio y ouan clerto es de ai 
desgmcia f desdioha^la qUIebra de nostro 
deaignio trai mu^ ttebajado y bioa guliko 
que se tenia." 7 Ibid. 

8 Pues no ed en que pextsar sino en nns 
hei’mita y donde no sera en vano lo que el 
tkoinbre trabaja so coq «1 oiqdrUu^’'*— Ibid. 
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about which Perez pretended that he 
hardly dared breathe a syllable to Iuh 
M ajesty. He had done what he coaid, 
he said, while reading, piece by piece, 
to the King, during a fit of the gout, 
the official despatches from the Ke- 
therlands, to insinuate such of tlio 
arguments used by the Governor and 
Escovedo as might seem admissable, 
but it was soon obvious that no im- 
pression could be made upon the royal 
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they least expected him, although he 
were to receive a bloody punishment 
in consequence. He, too, suggested 
the Empress, who had all the qualities 
which he lacked himself, or Madame 
de Parma, or Madame de Lorraine, as 
each of them was more fit to govera 
the provinces than he pretended to be. 

" The people,” said he, plainly, are 
bcf/inning to abhor me, and / abhor them 
already'* ^ He entreated Perez to get 
him out of the country by fair means I mind. Perez did not" urge the matter, 

therefore, because,” said he, ^‘ifthe 
King should suspect that we had any 
other object than his interests, vr, 
should all be lost*** Every elTurt 
should be made by Hon J ohn and al 1 
his friends to secure his Majesty h 
entire confidence, since by that course 
more progress would be made in th( ir 
eecrot plans, than by proceedings con- 
ceniing which the Governor wr<»t« 
** with such fury and anxiety of heart.” ^ 
Perez warned his correspondent, there 
fore, most solemnly, against the dati- 
ger of strU^bog the blow without hit- 
ting the and tried to persuade 

him tha^pa best interests required 
him to pfetract his residence in the 
provinces for a longer period. He in- 
formed Hon John that his d^ppoitit- 
ment as to the English scheme liad 
met with the w^armest Sympathy oi 
the King, who had wished his brother 
success. *'l have sold to him, at as 
high a price as I could,” said Perez, 
“tiie magnanimity with which your 
Highness had sacrificed, on that occa- 
sion, a private object to his service.” 

The minister held the same lan- 
guage, when writing, in a still moi-e 
intimate and expansive style, to Esco- 
vedo. "We must avoid, by a thou- 
sand leagues, the possibility of tlie 
Kingfs thinking us influenced by pri- 
vate motives,” he observed; "for we 
know the King and the delicacy of 
these matters. The only way te gaoi 
the good-will of the man is carefuliy 


or foul, " per fas axU per nefas** * Hfe 
friends ought to procure his liberation, 
if they wished to save him from the sin 
of disobedience, aud even of infamy. 
He expressed the most unbounded con- 
fidence in the honour of his corre- 
spondent, adding, that if nothing else 
could procure his release, tl»e letter 
might bo shewn to the King. In 
general, the Governor waa always will- 
ing that Perez should make what 
ch.inge8 he thought advisable in-^'the 
letters for his Majesty, altering or 
softening whatever seemed crude or 
harsh, provided always the main point 
—-that of procuring his recall — were 
stcarlily kept in view. In this, said 
the Governor, vehemently, my life, my 
honour, and my soul are all at stake ; 
for as to the two first, I shall forfeit 
them both certainly, and, in my des- 
perate condition, I shall run great risk 
of losing the last.® 

On the other hand, Perez was pro- 
fuse in bis professions of friendship 
both to Hon John and to Escovedo; 
dilating in all his letters upon the 
difficulty of approaching the King 
upon the subject of his brother’s recall, 
but giving occasional information that 
an incidental hint had been ventured 
which might not remain without 
effect. All these letters were, • how- 
ever, laid before Philip, for Us ap- 
proval, before being deifpatched, and 
the whole subject thoroughly and 
perpetually discussed between them. 


1 " Per 1o que me snple^an avonecer y 
par lo qtie yo les alx>msoo.”— Cartas, sic., 
MS., 16 Feb. f- 1^18. * lUd. 

* Jia, 1 Marao, 1677, f. 

ls.1 mo va la vWa y 


Ja Maja^. ha mimifostado ttran dofejjj 

, _ ^ ^ . quo so h^m porno oxecutar 

onni y alma, p«r|u« Ita doo pilmsraa partes occasion ; y yo lo he vondido qusn ^ 


* Cartas, etc., MS. f. 20-24. 

» IW(L-"Con tanU Ihria y culdodo do 
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io accommodate ourselves to bis tastes, 
and to have the appearance of being 
oocupied solely with his interests.”^ 
The letter, like all the rest, being sub- 
mitted to “ the man ” in question be- 
fore being sent, was underlined by 
him at this paragraph and furnished 
with the following annotation : — “ but 
you must enlarge upon the passage 
which I have marked — say more, even 
if you are obliged to copy the letter, 
in order that we may see the nature of 
the reply." * 

In another letter to Escovedo, Perez 
enlarged upon the impropriety, the 
impossibity of Don John’s leaving the 
bietherlan^ at that time. The ICing 
was so resolute upon that point, he 
said, that ’twas out of the question to 
suggest the matter. “We should, by 
so doing, only lose all credit with him 
in other things. You know what a 
terrible man he is ; if ho should once 
suspect us of having a private end in 
view, we should entirely miss our 
mark.”^ Especially the secretary was 
made acquainted with the enormous 
ciTor which would be committed by 
Don John in leaving his post. Perez 

had ventured into the water ” upon 
the subject, he said, by praising the 
Governor warmly to his Majesty. The 
King had responded by a hearty eulo- 
gium, adding that the greatest com- 
fort in having such a brother was, that 
he might be where his Majesty could 
not he. Therefore, it was out of the 
question for Don John to leave the 
provinces. The greatest tact was 
necessary, urged Perez, in dealing 
with the King. If he should once 
** suspect that wo have a private pur- 

1 Cartas, etc., MS., f. 24-27.— “Me pareoe 
que hemos de huir mil leguas de quo piense 
•1 roy qud tratamos tan de proposito de lo 

quo toca al Seflor,Don Juan pues cono- 

ceinos al roy y cuan delicadas matorias de 
estado son estes, pues por el mismo oaso no 
DOS fl&ra nada y el camino para ganar etU 
fiombre la voluniad no a do ser sino tratar 
Bolamente de su negocio y accomodalle loa 
estados y los negocios a an cmato." 

a “ Mils os aviades de aiargar en lo que yo 
layo. Deoid mas aunqiie se oopio la oaria, 
para ver el animo de la respuesta.”— Ibid. 

• Cartas, etc., MS., f. 27-31— " Porque no 
perdemos el or^lto con el para otras cosas, 
que como Vm. sabe es tenibile bombre," 
etc., oKv 
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pose, we are lost, and no Demosthenes 
or Cicero would be able to influence 
him afterwards.”* Perez begged that 
his ardent attachment to Don John 
might be represented in the strongest 
colours to that high personage, who 
was to be assured that every effort 
would be made to place him at the 
head of .affairs in Spain, according to 
the suggestion of Escovedo. “ It would 
never do, however,” he continued, “ to 
let (mr man see that we desire it, for 
then we should never succeed. The 
only way to conquer him is to make 
him believe that things are going on 
as he wishesy not as his Highness may 
desire, and that we have none of ue 
any will but the King’s.” ® Upon this 
passage the “terrible man” made a 
brief annotation : “ this paragraph 

does admirably,” he said, adding, with 
characteristic tautology, “and what 
you say in it is also excellent."* 

“ Therefore,” continued the minis- 
ter, “God forbid. Master Escovedo, 
•that you should como hither now ; for 
we should all be lost. In the English 
matter, I assure you that his Majesty 
was extremely anxious that the plan 
should * succeed, either through the 
Pope, or otherwise. That puts me in 
mind,” added Perez, “ to say, body of 
God! Sehor Escovedo! how the devil 
came you to send that courier to Rome 
about the English plot without giving 
mo warning ? ” ^ He then proceeded 
to state that the papal nuncio in Spain 
had been much troubled in mind upon 
the subject, and had sent for him. “ I 
went,” said Perez, “ and after he had 
closed the door, and looked through 
the keyhole to see that there were no 

^ “Porque la ora quo Itegiiemoa a esto 
somos pordidos, y no abra Demosthenes ni 
Ciceron q\ii le persuada despues." — Cartas, 
etc., MS., 27-82. 

• “Pero no lo mostremos a esto omhro 
jamas que lo deseamos porquo nuncalo vera- 
mos,” etc. — Ibid. 

« “Esto capitulo TO muy bion, y lo que 
deois en el taubien." — Ibid. 

T « Cuerpo de Dios, SeBor Escobedo, como 
diablos despacharon el correo a Roma sobro 
esto de Inglatcrra," etc.—Ibld. Upon this 
passa^ the King has also noted with his 
own hand: “and this pun^ph is even 
still more to the purpose (“ x este capitulo 
va aun mqjor al proposito*').— Ibid. 
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iiifte&eni, informed me thst he had connivance and Buhsidiel of the Popa 
received intelligence frdm the Pope aa In this scheme, and in this only, the 
to the demands made hy Don John high Conspirators are agreed. In ev8ry 
upon his Holiness for bulls, briefs, and other respect, mutual suspicion and 
money to assist hhn in hia English profound deceit characterise the scene, 
scheme, and that eighty thousand The Governor is filled with inexpres- 
ducats had already been sent to him sible loathing for the whole nation of 
in consequence.” Perez added that “drunkards and wine-skins” who are 
the nuncio was very anxious to know at the very moment Strewing flowers 
how the affair should best be commu- in his path, and deafening his ears 
uicated to the King, without prejudice with shouts of welcome ; the king, 
to his Highness. He had given him while expressing unbounded confidence 
the requisite advice, he continued, and in the viceroy, is doing his utmost, 
had himself subsequently told the through the agency of the subtlest 
King that, no doubt, letters had been intriguer in the world, to inveigle him 
written by Don John to his Majesty, into confessions of treasonabld'schemes, 
communicating these negotiations at and the minister is filling reaips of 
Home, but that probably the de- paper tfith protestations of afffectlon 
spatches had been forgotten. Thus, for th«*^;^venior and secreti^, with 
^ving himself the appearance of hav- sneers at the character of the King, 
ing smoothed the matter with the With instnictions as to the best 
King, Perez concluded with a practical 'method of deceiving , hiiii, and then 
s’uggestion of much importance — ther laying the despatches before his Ma^ 
necessity, namely, of procuring the jesty for correctiofif ahd ^ulSrgcmchi 
assassination of the Prince of Orange To complete thtf >|^^uw, the monarch 
as soon as possible. “ Let it never be* and his minister Are seen urging the 
absent from your mind,” said he “that necessity of nfbrdering the fore^st 
a good occasion must be found /or man of the age upon the very ^iipe 
fin^dng Orangit since, besides the who, within a twelvemonth, wa|j^[hi- 
service which will thus be rendered to self to be assassinated by the sel^^^Q 
oitr matter and to the states, it will pair ; while the arch-plotter wfiS coii- 
be worth tamething to ouneh'eiT^ trols the strings of all these cornpli- 

No apoTogy is necessary for laying cated projects is equally false to King, 
a somewhat extensive analysis of this Governor, and Secretary, and is engag- 
secretcorrespondence before the reader, ing all the others in these blind and 
If there be any value in the examples tortuous paths, for the accomplishment 
of history, certainly few chronicles of his own secret and most ignoble 
can furnish a more instructive mofaL aims. 

Here are a despotie king and his con- In reply to the letter*^ of P^fez, Don 
fidential ministei* laying their heads John constantly expressed the satisfac 
together in one cabinet; the viceroy of tion and comfort which ho derived 
the most important provinces oi ths from them in the midst of his ahnoy- 
realm, with his secretary, deeply con- anc^ “ He was very disconsolate,” 
ferring m another, not as to the man- he said, “to be in that hell, and to be 
ner of advancing the great interests, obliged to remain in it.^** now 
moral or materiS, of the people over the English dloi had fallen 
whom God has permitted tnent t>ci^ rule, ground, but The would neverthile^* 
but os to the best means of arrangii^ take patience, and wait for a morft 
conspiracies against the throne and lijfe favourable conjuncture. 

a neighbouring sovereign, witk the Eijcovedo expreswd the opinion, 



dfgo la verdad y ereaino le digo dtr* 
CaruiA eto., ]£x, t. 


t Oartasi elo., JtS., 2« Iftjro, W77, t 
Tien# m# mv^ dsMCniMadO t^r « 
ester ea estaf ynflemo y a^er destar 
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however^ ti^'s^itbitandiilg all the sug- 
peationa of Perez, that the presence of 
liofl John in the provinces had become 
entirely superfluous. An old woman 
with her distaff,” suggested the Secre- 
tary, would bo more appropriate; 
for there would be nothing to do, if 
the states had there way, save to sign 
everything which they should com- 
mand.”^ If their should be war, hia 
Highness would, of course, not aban- 
don his post, even if permitted to do 
so; but otherwise, nothing could be 
gained by a prolonged residence. As 
to the scheme of assassinating the 
Prince of Orange, Escovedo prayed 
Perez to believe him incapable of 
negligence on the subject, “ You 
know that the finishing of Orange is 
very near my heart,” wrote the poor 
dupe to the man by whom he was 
himself so soon to be finished. You 
may believe that I have never forgot- 
ten it, and never will forget it, until 
it he done. Much, and very much 
artifice is, however, necessary to ac- 
complish this object. A proper person 
to undertake a task fraught with such 
well-known danger, is hard to find. 
Nevertheless, I will not withdraw my 
attention from the subject till such a 
person be procured, and the deed be 
done.” * 

A month later, Escovedo wrote that 
he was about to visit Spain. He com- 
plained that he required rest in his old 
age, but that Perez could judge how 
much rest he could get in such a con- 
dition of affairs. He waS, unfortu- 
nately, not aware, when he wrote, how 
soon his correspondent was to give him 
a long repose. He said, too, that the 
pleasure of visiting his home was coun- 
terbalanced by the necessity of tra- 
velling back to the Netherlands ; • but 

1 Cartas, etc., MS., M^yo 1677, f. 83- 
S7,~'*®1 Befior Don Juan no sera inonoster 
sino tma duofia con su rueca quo flftne lo 
quellos quisieren.” 

t »‘Yft Vm. save cuanto que tengo en el 
pensamiento tl aeavar a (hanxe puss bien 
crera qua ti6 id tub a olvidad6 m olvidetra 
hasta etc^rid/ quO es manestsr muoho y tnuy 
muoho artificio y persona tal guese 
del oasBo qtts oomo trae oonstgo tan conocido 
psUgto ho aoavo do aliaria aunqfie la he bus- 
oado. No ptrdmal cuidU^ adii ifir 

ftscAa.**— Ibid, 
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he did not knoW that Perez was to 
spare him that trouble, and to send 
him forth upon a much longer journey. 
The Governor-General had, in truth, 
not inspired the popular party or its 
leader with confidonce, nor did he place 
the least reliance upon them. While 
at Louvain, he had complained that a 
conspiracy had been formed against 
his life and liberty. Two French gen- 
tlemen, Bonnivet and BellangrOvillej 
had been arrested on suspicion of a 
conspiracy to secure his person, and 
to Carry him off a prisoner to Rochelle. 
Nothing came of the examination 
which followed ; the prisoners Were 
released, and an apology was sent by 
the states-general to the Duke of Alen- 
9 on, as well for the indignity which 
had been offered to two of his servants, 
as for the suspicion which had been 
cast upon himself.^ Don John, how- 
ever, was not satisfied. He persisted 
in asserting the existence of the con- 
spiracy, and made no secret of his 
belief that the Prince of Orange was 
acquainted with the arrangement.* 
As may be supposed, nothing was 
discovered in the course of the investi- 
gation to implicate that astute poli- 
tician. The Prince had indeed secretly 
recommended that the Governor should 
be taken into custody on his first ar- 
rival, not for the purpose of assassina- 
tion or personal injury, but in order 
to extort better terms from Philip, 
through the affection or f'espect which 
he might be supposed to entertain for 
his brother. It will be remembered 
that unsuccessful attempts had also 
been made to capture the Duke of 
Alva and the Comtnander Requesens. 
Such achievements comported with the 
spirit of the jge, and although it iS 
doubtful whether any well-concerted 

* Cartas, etc., MS., 21 Jbnio 1677, f. 89^ 
87. 

* Bor. X. 806. Iloofd, xi. 493. 

6 Cabrera asserts that Count Lsilidn, with 
other deputies of the estates, had tonspli^ 
(“ pot porsnasion del Prindpe de Ora:^ y 
orden del Duque de Alongon.”) to make the 
capture of Don John's neinon ; adding that 
the confession would navo been cgtorted 
atom them upon the risk, their hetng suiB- 
cient proofii of their gaiit« hut t&e amdr was 
999^ uid\ 
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plot existed a^nst the liberty of the fire and blood.^ The position of the 
Governor, it is certain that he enter* Governor was painful and perplexing, 
tained no doubt en the subject himself.^ ** Don J ohn/' said Escovedo, ** is thirty 
In addition to these real or suspected years old. I promise your Majesty 
designs, there was an ever-present con- nothing, save that if he finds himse^ 
sciousness ir. the mind of Don John without requisite assistance, he will 
that the enthusiasm which greeted his take himself off when your Majesty is 
presence was hollow, that no real at- least thinking of such a thing.”® 
tacbment was felt for his person, that Nothing could be more melancholy 
his fate was leading him into a false than the tone of the Governor's letters 
position, that the hearts of the people He believed himself disliked, even in 
were fixed upon another, and that they the midst of affectionate demonstra- 
were never to be won by himself, tiona. He felt compelled to use mo- 
Instinctively he seemed to feel a mul- derate counsels, although he considered 
titude of invisible threads twining into moderatiori of no avail. He was 
a snare around him, and the courageous chained to his post, even ttiough the 
heart and the bounding strength be- post could, in his opinion, be more 
came uneasily conscious of the act in advantageously filled by another. He 
which they were to be held captive would still endeavour to gain the affec- 
till life should bo wasted quite away. tions of the people, although he be* 
The universal affection for the rebel licved them hopelessly alienated. If 
Prince, and the hopeless abandonment patience would cure the malady of 
of the people to that deadliest of sins, the country;, he professed himself cap- 
the Uberty of conscience, were alike able of applying the remedy, although 
unquestionable. “ They mean to re- the medicine had so far done but little 
tjjain free, sire,” wrote Escovedo to good, and although he had no veiy 
Philip, “ and to live as they please, strong hopes as to its future effects.'^ 
To that end they would be willing that “ Thus far, however,” said he, 1 am 
the Turk should come to be master of but as one crying in the wilderness.” ^ 
the country. By the road which they He took occasion to impress upon his 
are travelling, however, it will be the Majesty, in very stronge language, the 
Prince of Orange — which comes to necessity of money. Secret agents, 
quite the same thing.”* At the same spies, and spies upon spies, were more 
time, however, it was hoped that some- necessary than ever, and were very 
thing might he made of this liberty of expensive portions of govemraout 
conscience. All were not equally sunk machinery. Never w'as money more 
in the horrible superstition, and those w'anted. Nothing could be more im- 
who were yet faithful to Church and portant than to attend faithfully to 
King might be set against their be- the financial suggestions of Escovedo ; 
sotted brethren. Liberty of conscience and Don John, therefore, urged his 
might thus be turned to account. Majesty, again and again, not to dis- 
While two great parties were "by the honour their drafts. "Money is tlie 
ears, and pulling out each other's hair, all gruel,” said he, "with which we mu.st 
might perhaps be reduced together.”* cure this sick man;”® and ho tliero- 
His Majesty was warned, nevertheless, fore prayed all those who wished well 
to expect the worst, and to believe that to his efforts, to see that his Majesty 
the country could only be cured with did not fail him in this important 

> See the remarks of Groen van Prlnaterer, • Letter of Don John to the King, 7 Ahrfl 

Arohivos, etc., vi. 42, 48. 1677, Di^cours Soinmier, p. 27. 

* Lett<ff of Escovedo to the King, March ^ •« poro veo que hasta agora es todo pre- 

27, 1677, DlBOCun Sommier, eta, p. 4, ap- dlcar en desierto.’'-“Letter of Don John, T 
pi-ndix. Abril 1677, Disocurs Sommier, etc., appen 

* Ijetter of Esoorado, etc., Discours Som- dlx, p. 86. 

mler, p. 16. • en materia de dinero : 

* " Este negocio no ssta para ouiwse ^ este es el piste con que a di bolyer w w cm 

buenas rasonea, sino con luego y con san- enf«ri»o,"etc.— Letter of iDcn John to 

gra^—Ibid. » Ibid., appendix, p. 16. Discours Sommier, p. 44. 
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matter. Notwithstanding, however, 
the vigour of els efforts, and the 
eaanestness of his intentions, he gave 
but little hope to his Majesty of any 
valuable fruit from the pacification 
just concluded. He saw the Prince of 
Oi'ange strengthening himself, “with 
great fury,” in Holland and Zealand ; ^ 
he knew that the Prince was backed 
by the Queen of England, who, not- 
withstanding her promises to Philip 
and himself, had offered her support 
to the rebels in case the proposed 
terms of peace were rejected in Hol- 
land, and he felt that “nearly the 
whole people was at the devotion of 
the Prince.” ^ 

Don John felt more and more con- 
vinced, too, that a conspiracy was on 
foot against his liberty. There were 
so many of the one party, and so few 
of the other, that if he were once fairly 
“trussed,” he affirmed that not a man 
among the faithful would dare to budge 
fin inch.'^ He therefore informed his 
Majesty that he was secretly medita- 
ting a retreat to some place of secur- 
ity ; judging very properly that, if he 
were still his own master, he should 
be able to exert more influence over 
those who were still well disposed, 
than if he should suffer himself to bo 
taken captive. A suppressed convic- 
tion that he could effect nothing, 
except with his sword, pierced through 
all his more prudent reflections. He 
maintained that, after all, there was 
no remedy for the body but to cut off 
the diseased parts at once,^ and he 
therefore begged his Majesty for the 
means of performing the operation 
handsomely. The general expressions 
which he had previously used in 
favour of broths and mild treatment 
hardly tallied with the severe amputa- 
tion thus recommended. There was, 
in truth, a constant struggle going on 

* “fll Principe de Oranges continue el 
fnrtificar 4k grim fuia on Olandp y Zolanda." 
—Letter of Don John to the King, Discours 
Sommier, p. S5. 

* Ibid., p. 86.— “La mayor parte de las 

estados esta a su dovoclon y casi todo ei 
pueblo/’ etc. • Ibid., p. 86. 

* “ Pues no iiene est© cuerpo c^ro remedio 

que el cortnr lo dahado del : lo qual se a de 
baser i^ora hasiendo la provision que supUoo 
de nuoTo,” etc., etc.— IbicL, p. 88. ' 
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between the fierceness of his inclina- 
tions and the shackles which had been 
imposed upon him. He already felt 
entirely out of place, and although he 
scorned to fly from his post so long as 
it seemed the post of danger, he was 
most anxious that the King should 
grant him his digmissal, so soon as hia 
presence should no longer be imperi- 
ously required. He ivas sure that the 
people would never believe in his 
Majesty’s forgiveness until the man 
concerning whom they entertained so 
much suspicion should be removed; 
for they saw in him only the “ thunder- 
bolt of his Majesty’s wrath.” ® Orange 
and England confirmed their suspicions, 
and sustained their malice. Should he 
be compelled, against his will, to re- 
main, he gave warning that he might 
do something which would be matter 
of astonishment to everybody.*’’ 

Meantime, tlie man in whose hands 
really lay the question of war and 
peace, sat at Middelburg, watching the 
deep current of events as it slowly 
flowed towards the precipice. The 
whole population of Holland and Zea- 
land hung on his words. In approach- 
ing the realms of William the Silent, 
Don John felt that he liad entered 
a charmed circle, where the talisman 
of his own illustrious name lost its 
power, where his valour was paralysed, 
and his sword rusted irrevocably in its 
sheath. “ The people here,” he wrote, 
“ are hewitchtd by the Prince of Orange. 
They love him, they fear him, and wish 
to have him for their master. They 
inform him of everything, and take no 
resolution without consulting him.” ^ 

While William was thus directing 
and animating the whole nation with 
his spirit, his immediate friends be- 
came more and more anxious concern- 
ing the perils to which he was exposed. 
His mother, who had already seen her 

* Letter of Don John to Philiiv Disoourg 
Somuiier, p. 44. 

• “ Scr6 forgado & hazer alguna cosa q«e 
de mucho que luaravillar & todos,” etc.— 
Letter to Perez, Discours Sommier, p. 45. 

T “ los tione encantndos porque la 

aman y temeu y quieren por SetSor. Elloa 
le avisan de todo y sin el noresuelveu oosa.” 
—Extract of MS. letter in Gaohaid, Correa- 
jyndaoce de CKdUaume la Tacit., iiL, pi«£^ 
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»ounge^-bom, IJoniy, lier AdolphoB, 
her chivalroiu l^uls, laid their 
bloody graves for the c^uae of con- 
science, was most solicitous for the 
welfare of her heart’s-beloved lord 
and son/’ the Prince of Orange, Never- 
theless, the high-spirited old dame was 
even more alarmed at the possibility 
of a peace in which that religious 
liberty for which so much dear blood 
had been poured forth should be 
inadequately secured. “ My heart 
longs for certain tidings from my lord,” 
she wrote to William, for methinks 
the peace now in prospect will prove 
but an oppression for soul and con- 
science. I trust my heart’s dearly- 
beloved lord and son will be supported 
by Divine grace to do nothing against 
God and his own soul’s salvation. ’Tis 
better to lose the temporal than the 
eternal.”^ Thus wrote the mother qf 
William, and we can feel the sympa- 
thetic thrill which such tender and 
lofty wprds awoke in his breast. His 
son, the ill-starred Philip, now for ten 
years long a compulsory sojourner in 
Spain, was not yet weaned from his 
affection for his noble parent, but sent 
messages of affection to him whenever 
occasion offered, while a less commend- 
able proof of his hlial affection he had 
lately afforded, at the expense of the 
luckless captain of his Spanish guard. 
That officer, having dared in hU pre- 
sence to speak disrespectfully of bis 
father, was suddenly seized about the 
waist by the enraged young Count, 
hurled out of the window, and killed 
stone-dead upon the spot.® After this 
exhibition of his natural feelings, the 
Spanish government thought it neces- 
sary to take more subtle means to 
tame so turbulent a spirit. Unfor- 
tunately thev proved suocessfuL 

Count Joim of Nassau, too, was 
sorely pressed for money. Six hun- 
dred thousand florins, at least, had 
been advanced by himself and brothers 
to aid the cause of Netherland free- 
dom.* Lfouis and himself had, unhesi- 
tatingly an4 immediately, turned Into 

I Oroea v Vrin^tereiv Awhlves, eta, vt j 

^ Be la Tim, p. «». Qs<m t. Wnsteiw, 
Archives, etc., vL lOS. ! 


that sacred fund the hundred thousand 
crowns which the King of France had 
presented them for their personal use,^ 
for it was not the Prince of Orange 
alone who had consecrated his wealth 
and his life to the cause, but tho 
members of his family, less imme- 
diately interested in the country, had 
thus furnished what may well bo 
called an enormous subsidy, and one 
most disproportioned to their means. 
Not only had they given all the cash 
which ^ey could command, by mort- 
gaging their lands and rents, their 
plate and furniture, but, in the words 
of Count John himself, “they had 
taken the chains and jewels from tho 
necks of their wives, their children, and 
their mother, and had hawked them 
about, as if ^ey had themselves been 
traders and hucksters.” * And yet, 
even now, while stooping under tliis 
prodigious debt, Count John asked not 
for present repayment He only wrote 
to the Prince to signify his extreme 
embarrassment, mad to request some 
obligatioB or recognition from the 
cities of ‘Holland and Zealand, whence 
hithgfto bo expression of gratitude or 
acknowiedgment had proceeded.* 

The Prince consoled and assured, as 
best he could, his mother, son, wife, 
and brother, even at the same moment 
that ho comforted his people. He also 
received at this time a second and 
more solemn embassy from Don John.'^ 
No sooner had the Governor exchanged 
oaths at Bniasels, and been acknow- 
ledged aa the representative of his ' 
Majesty, than he hastened to make 
another effort to conciliate the Prince. 
Don John saw before him only a grand 
seignior of lofty birth and boundless 
influence, who had placed himself to- 
wards the Crown in a false position, 
from which ho might even yot be 
rescued ; for to sacrifice the wMms of 
a refornungf and transiliory rehgiona 
fanaticism, which had spun itself for 
a moment about so clear a brain, 
would, he thought, prove but a trifling 
task for experienced a politician 

» Arebivet e^ Oofreipoadsaioe, yl 05, *qq- 

•Ibid. *IWd. • 

f Tor. z. Ifrteien, vii. ISU 
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the Princa William of Orimge, on 
the other hand, looked upon his young 
antagonist as the moat brilliant imper- 
Bonation which had yet been Been of 
the foul spirit of persecution. 

, It will be necessary to follow, some- 
what more in detail than is usually 
desirable, the interchange of conver- 
sations, letters, and protocols, out of 
which the brief but important admi- 
nistration of Don John was comp<?8ed; 
for it was exactly in such manifesta- 
tions that the great fight was really 
proceeding. Don John meant peace, 
wise William meant war, for he knew 
that no other issue was possible. 
Peace, in reality, was war in its worst 
shape. Peace would unchain every 
priestly tongue, and unsheath every 
knightly sword in the fifteen provinces 
against little Holland and Zealand. He 
had been able to bind all the provinces 
together by the hastily forged chain 
of the Ghent treaty, and had done 
what he could to strengthen that 
union by the principle of mutual reli- 
gious respect. By the arrival of Don 
John that work had been deranged. 
It had, however, been impossible for 
the Prince thoroughly to infuse his 
own ideas on the subject of toleration 
into the hearts of his nearest associ- 
ates. He could not hope to inspire 
his deadly enemies with a deeper 
sympathy. Wsis he not himself the 
mart of obloquy among the Reform- 
era, bepause of his leniency to Catho- 
lics ? Nay more, was not his intimate 
councillor, the accomplished Saint 
Aldegonde, in despair because the 
Prince refused to exclude the Ana- 
baptists of Holland from the rights of 
citizenship? At the very moment 
when Williani was straining every 
nerve to unite warring sects, and to 
ersuade ipen’s hearts^ into a system 
y which their consciences were to 
be lj}.id open to God alone — at the 
moment when it was most necessary 
for the very existence of the father- 
land that Catholic and Protestant 
should miqgle their social apd poli- 
tical relatione, it was indeed a bitter 

1 See the letter of Saint Aldegonde In 
Breodt, Hist, def ^onnatift, i. b. zi. S88, 
C 80 . 


disappointment for him to see wise 
statesmen of his own creed unable to 
rise to the idea of toleration. “ The 
affair of the Anabaptists,” wrote Saint 
Aldegonde, “ has been renewed. The 
Prince objects to exclude them from 
citizenship. He answered me sharply, 
that their yea was equal to our oath, 
and that we should not press this mat- 
ter, unless we were willing to confess 
that it was just for the Papists to com- 
pel to a Divine service which was 
against our conscience.” It seems 
hardly credible that this sentence, 
containing so sublime a tribute to the 
character of the Prince, should have 
been indited as a bitter censure, and 
that, too, by an enlightened and ac- 
complished Protestant. “ In short,” 
continued Saint Aldegonde, with in* 
creasing vexation, “ I don’t see how we 
can accomplish our wish in this mat- 
ter. The Prince has uttered reproaches 
to me that our clergy are striving to 
obtain a mastery over consciences. He 
praised lately the saying of a monk 
who was not long ago here, that our 
pot had not gone to the fire as often 
as that of our antagonists, but that 
when the time came it would be black 
enough. In short, the Prince feara 
that, after a few centuries, the clerical 
tyranny on both sides will stand in 
this respect on the same footing.” ^ 

Early in the month of May, Doctor 
Leoninus and Caspar Schotz, Seigneur 
de Grobbendonck, had been sent on a 
mission from the states-general to the 
Prince of Orange.* AVhile their nego- 
tiations were still pending, four special 
envoys from Don John arrived at 
Middelburg. To this commission was 
informally adjoined Leoninus, who 
had succeeded to the general position 
of Viglius. VigliuB was dead.* Since 
the memorable arrest of the State 
Council, he hod not appeared on the 
scene of public affairs. The house- 
arrest, to which he had been com- 
pelled by a revolutionary committee, 
had been indefinitely prolonged by a 
higher power, and ^ter a protiracted 
illness he had noiselessly disappeared 

* Bor, X. 814. HooM, adi. 601. 

» He May ^ x. 8ll 
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from the stage of life. There had been He said that the Governor had tie- 
few mora learned doctors of both laws spatched them to the Prince, to ex- 
than he. There bad been few more press his good intentions, to repreQpnt 
adroit politicians, considered from his the fidelity with which his promiseH 
point of view. ITis penning device had thus far been executed, and to 
was “ Vita nu/rtalium and he entreat the Prince, together with tlie 

acted accordingly, but with a narrow provinces of Holland and Zealand, to 
interpretation. His life had indeed unite with their sister provinces in 
been a vigil, but it must be confessed common allegiance to his Majesty 
that the vigils had been for Viglius. His Highness also proposed to advise 
The weather-beaten Palinurus, os he with them concerning the proper 
loved to call himself, had conducted method of convoking the states-gene- 
his ovm argosy so warily that he had ral.® As soon as Meetkercke had 
saved his whole cargo, and perished in finished his observations, the Prince 
port at last; while others, not sailing demanded that the points and articles 
by his compass, were still tossed by should be communicated to him in 
the tempest. writing. Now this was precisely what 

The agents of Don John were the the envoys preferred to omit. It was 
Duke of Aerschot, the Seigneur de easier, and far more a^eeable, to ex- 
Hierges, Seigneur do Willerval, and patiate in a general field pf Contro- 
Doctor Meetkercke, accompanied by versy, than to remain tethered to dis- 
Doctor Andrew Gaill, one of the im^ tinot points. It was particidarly in 
perial Commissioners.^ The two en- ttiese confused conferences, where 
voys from the states-general, Leoniqjis neither party was entirely sincere, 
and Schetz, being present at Ger^iy- that the volatile Word was thought 
denberg, were added to the de]i|ta- preferable to the permanent letter, 
tion.^ An important conference took Already so mgmty watery lines had 
place, the details of which have been been traced, Jn the course of -iUicso 
somewhat minutely preserved.* The fluctuating jj^otiations, that 
Prince of Orange, accompanied by additional x^Prds would be, if neces- 
Baint Aldegoiide and four other coun- sary, as rapi^y effaced as the rest, 
cillors, encountered the seven cham- The con^issioners, after whispering 
pions from Brussels in a long debate, in each other's ears for a few minutes, 
which was more like a passage of arms refused to put down anything in wrib 
or a trial of skill than a friendly col- ing. Protocols, they said, only en- 
loqu^ with a pacific result in prospect; gendered confusion, 
for it must be remembered that the “ Nc, no,” said the Prince, in reply. 
Prince of Orange did not mean peace. will have nothing except in black 
He had devised the Pacification of and white. Otherwise, things will be 
Ghent as a union of the other pro- said on both sides wlWch will after- 
vincea with Holland and Zealand, wards be interpreted in different ways 
against Philip. He did not intend Nay, it will be denied that some im* 
that it should be converted into a portent points have been discussed, at 
union of the other provinces with all. We know that by experience. 
Philip, against Holland and 2iealand. Witness the solemn treaty of Ghent, 
Meetkercke was the firat to speak, which ye have tried to make fruitless, 

» Bor, X. 812. Metercn, vf, I20.—Anotber Ixii. > Ixiil., and eppendice, pp. 4477459, 
motto of his was, “ En groot Jurist esn boossr where is to be found the ' ‘ Vraye Naifwion 
Christ i** that is to say, A good lawyer is a dca Propoe da Ccsti et d'aultro tenuaentw 
bad ejaristian.— Metcren, vl. 120. Unfor- des Deputes d’HoUande et do Zolande * 
biuately his own character did not give tbe Gbeertrudenbergh au mois de May lou- 
lie satisfactorily to tho device. “On reconnait,” says M». Gachard, in 

* X. 814. Hoofd, xii 602, llsant cetto curieuso relation, 

* Ibid., X 8Xfl. Ibid. I’ouvrage d'uu dos oonseiHers du Prince, 

* By iho learned and acute Gachard, to pout-Stre I’auteur on eat 11 Philipp® c® 

whom the history of the Xeiherlands is Marnlx (St Aldegond^ lui-mOme. — 
tinder such gmt obliga^ons. Vide Cortes- to p. 447, GuUbiume le Tacit, ili. 
pondance de CcHftaioe biTaali.Ji 1. {nwfaoe, • Yrays tfamtion, «to.f 447, 448. 
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under pretence that some points, ar- 
ranged by word of mouth, and not 
stated particularly in writing, had 
beAi intended in a different sense 
from the obvious one. Governments 
given by royal commission, for ex- 
ample ; what point could bo clearer ? 
Nevertheless, ye have hunted up 
glosses and cavils to obscure the in- 
tention of the contracting parties. Ye 
have denied my authority over Utrecht, 
because not mentioned expressly in 
the treaty of Olient." ^ 

** But,” said one of the envoys, in- 
terrupting at this point, “ neither the 
Council of State nor tho Court of 
Mechlin consider Utrecht as belonging 
to your Excellency’s government.” ^ 

" Neither tho Council of State,” 
replied the Prince, “nor the Court of 
Mechlin have anything to do with the 
matter. ’Tis in my commission, and 
all the world knows it.”* He added, 
that instead of affairs being thrown 
into confusion by being reduced to 
writing, he was of opinion, on the 
'Contrary, that it was by that means 
alone they could be made perfectly 
clear. 

Leoninus replied, good naturedly, 
that there should be no difficulty upon 
that score, and that writings should 
be exchanged. In the meantime, how- 
ever, he expressed the hope that tho 
Prince would honour them with some 
preliminary information as to thepointa 
in which he felt aggrieved, as well as 
to the pledges which he and the states 
were inclined to demand. 

“ And what reason have we to hope,” 
cried the Prince, “ that your pledges, 
if made, will be redeemed? That 
which was i^romised so solemnly at 
Ghent, and ratified by Don John and 
his Majesty, has not been fulfilled.”* 

“Of what particular point do you 
complain ? ” asked Schetz. ^ “ Wherein 
has the Pacification been violated?” 

Hereupon the Prince launched forth 
upon a flowing stream of invective. 
He spoke to them of his son detained 


1 Vraye Narratloi^ etc., 449, 450. 

• See details of Conferences at Gortruy- 
denbsm, preserved by Bor, x. SIP. 

Bor, X. 819. Hoofd, xU. 604. 

* Ibid. Ibid. 


in distant captivity — of his own pro- 
perty at Breda withheld — of a thou- 
sand confiscated estates — of garrisons 
of German mercenaries — of ancient 
constitutions annihilated — of the in- 
famous edicts nominally suspended, 
but actually in full vigour. He com- 
plained bitterly that the citadels, those 
nests and dens of tyranny, were not 
yet demolished. “Yo accuse me of 
distrust,” he cried; “but while the 
castles of Antwerp, Ghent, Namur, 
and so many more are standing, 'tis 
yourselves who shew how utterly ye 
are without confidence in any perma- 
nent and peaceful arrangement.” ® 

“ And what/’ asked a deputy, 
smoothly, is the point which touches 
you most nearly? What is it that 
your Excellency most desires ? By 
what means will it be possible for tho 
goveniment fully to give you content- 
ment ? ” ® 

“I wish,” he answered simply, “tho 
full execution of the Ghent Pacification. 
If you regard the general welfare of 
the land, it is well, and I thank you. 
If not, ’tis idle to make propositions, 
for I regard my country’s profit, not 
my own.”’’ Afterwards, the Prince 
simply repeated his demand that the 
Ghent treaty should be executed; 
adding, that after the 8tates-gener.al 
should have been assembled, it would 
be time to propose the necessary 
articles for mutual security. 

Hereupon Doctor Leoninua observed 
that the assembly of the states-general 
could hardly be without danger. He 
alluded to the vast number of persons 
who would thus be convoked, to the 
great discrepancy of humours which 
would thus be manifested. Many men 
would be present neither discreet nor 
experienced. He therefore somewhat 
coolly suggested that it might be 
better to obviate the necessity of hold- 
ing any general assembly at all. All 
amicable conference, for the sake of 
settling doubtful questions, would 
render the convocation superfluous, 


* Vraye Narration, etc. Gachard, QuU 
laume lo Tacit., ill. 450. 

* Bor, X. 819. Hoof^ xU. 604. Cioiapure 
CabronH xl W8, 914. 

4Bor, X, ait. Hoofd, jcii 604, 
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and save the country from the dangers 
by which the step would be attended. 
The Doctor concluded by referring to 
the recent assemblies of France, the 
only result of which had been fresh 
dissensions.^ It thus appeared that 
the proposition on the part of Don 
John meant something very different 
from its apparent signification. To 
advise with the Prince as to the proper 
method of assembling the estates really 
meant, to advise with him as to the 
best means of preventing any such 
assembly. Here, certainly, was a good 
reason for the preference expressed by 
the deputies, in favour of amicable 
discussions over formal protocols. It 
might not be so easy in a written 
document to make the assembly, and 
the prevention of the assembly, appear 
exactly the same thing. 

The Prince replied that there was a 
wide difference between the condition 
of France and of the Ketherlands<. 
Here, was one will and one mtentiox||i 
There, were many factions, many pa# 
tialities, many family intrigues. SiHCb 
it had l^en agreed by the Ghent treaty 
that certain points should be provision- 
ally naaintained and others settled by 
a speedy convocation of the statcfik 
general, the pl^est course was to 
maintain the provisional points, and 
to summon the states-genem at once.^ 
This certainly was concise and logicaL 
It is doubtful, however, whether he 
were really as anxious for the assembly- 
general as he appeared to be. Both 
parties were fencing at each other, 
without any real intention of carrying 
their points; for neither wished the 
convocation, while both affected an 
eagerness for that event. — The conver- 
sation proceeded, 

« At least," said tn envoy, " you can 
tell beforehand in what you are ag- 
grieved, and what you have to pro- 
pose.** 

are grieved in nothing, and 
we have noth^ to propose,** answered 
the Prince, ** so long as you maintain 
the Pacification. We demand no other 
pledge, and are willing to refer every- 
thing aftenvaida to the aMembly." 
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But/* asked Schetz, **what secu- 
rity do you offer us that you will your- 
selves maintain the Pacification ? ’* ^ 
“We are not bound to give assur- 
ances,*' answered the Prince. The 
Pacification is itself an assurance. *Tia 
a provisional arrangement, to be main- 
tamed by both parties, until after the 
decision of the assembly. The Pacifi- 
cation must therefore be maintained 
or disavowed. Choose between the 
two. Only, if you mean still to ac- 
knowledge it, you must keep its ar- 
ticles. This we mean to do, and if up 
to the present time you have any 
complaint to make of our conduct, aa 
we tnist you have not, we are ready 
to give you satisfaction."* 

“In short/’ said an envoy, “you 
mean, after we shall have placed in 
yourhdhds the government of Utrecht, 
AmsWrdam, and other placei^ to deny 
^ ip any pledges on your part to main- 
tain the Pacification.*' 

“But/* replied the Prince, “if we 
are alre^y accon^lming the Pacifica- 
tion, what moralj^you wish?" 

“ In this fashWi cried the others, 
“after havinjESigot all that you 
and having wis fortified yourselves 
more than were ever fortified 
before, you 1^1 make war upon us.’’ 

“War?** cried the Prince, “what 
are you afraid of? We are but a 
handful of people ; a worm compared 
to the filing of Spain. Moreover, ye 
are fifteen provinces to two. What 
have you to fear?"^ 
j “Ah,** said Meetkercke, “we have 
seen what you could do, when you 
were masters of the sea. Don't make 
yourseltes out quite so little."* 

“But," said the Prince, “the Pacifi- 
cation of Ghent provides for aU thiB. 
Your deputies were perfectly satisfied 
with the guarantees it furnished. As 
to making war upon you, 'tis a thing 
without foundation or appearat^w ot 
probability. Had you believed then 
that you had anything to fear, you 
would not have forgotten to demand 
pledges enough. On the contrary, you 
saw how roundly we were dealing witn 
you the n, hoaettiy disgaraisbing ty 

5 «k pmrtant ne row 

petttf oomme vous l^ictes.”— IWo* 


1 Trsve lfafratll% ete., 45lv 
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oouutry, even before the peace had 
been concluded. For ourselve«, al- 
though we felt the right to demand 
guarantees, we would not do it, for we 
wore treating with you on terms of 
confidence. We declared expressly 
that had we been dealing with the 
King, we should have exacted stricter 
ple(§esi' As to demanding them of us 
at the moment, 'tis nonsense. We 
have neither the means of assailing 
you, nor do we deem it expedient to 
do so.” ^ 

To say the truth,” replied Schetz, 
“ we are really confident that you will 
not make war upon us. On the other 
hand, however, we see you spreading 
your religion daily, instead of keeping 
it confined within your provinces. 
What assurance do you give us that, 
after all your demand shall have been 
accorded, you will make no innovation 
in religion ? ” ^ 

** The assurance which we give you,” 
answered the rrince, ** is that we will 
really accomplish the Pacification.” 

'^But,” persisted Schetz, “do you 
fairly promise to submit to all which 
the states-general shall ordain, as well 
on this point of religious exercise in 
Holland and Zealand, as on all the 
others?”* 

This was a home thrust. The Prince 
parried it for a while. In his secret 
thoughts he had no expectation or 
desire t^t the states-general, sum- 
moned in a solemn manner by the 
Governor-General, on the basis of the 
memorable assembly before which was 
enacted the grand ceremony of the 
imperial abdication, would eww hold 
their session, and although he did not 
anticipate the prohibition by such 
assembly, should it take place, of the 
Eeformed worship in HoUa^ and 
Zealand, he did not intend to submit 
to it, even should it be made. 

** 1 cannot tell,” said he, accordingly, 
in reply to the last question, ** for ye 
have yourselvee alr^y broken md 
violated the Pacification; having made 
an.acoord with Don John without our 
consent, and having already reoelvad 
him as Governor.” 

t Tmye l^arratiolQ, * ibid. 

• Ibid., m, 4 46e. 


“ So that you don^t mean.” replied 
Schetz, “ to accept the decision of the 
states ? ” ■* 

“I don’t say that,” returned the 
Prince, continuing to parry; “it is 
possible that wo might accept it ; it is 
possible that we might not. We', are 
no longer in our entire rights, as'’ we 
were at the time of our first submis- 
sion at Ghent.” 

“But we will make you whole,” 
said Schetz. 

“ That you cannot do,” replied the 
Prince, “for you have broken the 
Pacification all to pieces. We have 
nothing, therefore, to expect from the 
states, but to be condemned olf-hand.”^ 

“You don’t mean, then,” repeated 
Schetz, “to submit to the estatos 
touching the exercise of religion ? ” 

“No, we do not!” replied the 
Prince, driven into a corner at last, and 
striking out in his turn. “We cer- 
tainly do not. To tell you the truth, 
we see that you intend our extirpation, 
and we don’t mean to be extirpated.”® 

“Ho?” said the Duke of Aerschot, 
“there is nobody who wishes that.” 

“ Indeed, but you do,” said the 
Prince. “We have submitted our- 
selves to you in good faith, and you 
now would compel us and all the 
world to maint^ exclusively the 
Catholic religion. This cannot be 
done except by extirpating us.” 

A long, learned, vehement discus- 
sion upon abstract points, between 
Saint Aldegonde, Leoninus, and Doc- 
tor Gaill, then ensued, during which 
the Prince, who had satisfied himself 
as to the result of the conference, re- 
tired from the apartment. He after- 
wards had a private convention with 
Schetz and Leoninus, in which he re- 
proached them with their inclination 
to reduce their fatherland to slavery.^ 
He also took occasion to remark to 
Hierges, that it was a duty to content 
the peo^e; that whatever might he 
seoomplLih^ for them was durable, 
whereas the will of kings was perish- 
ing. He told the Duke of Aessohot 
that if Utrecht were not restored he 
would take it by foroa. He Hfeitied 
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the Duke that to trast the King was 
to risk his head. He, at leasts would 
never repose confidence in him, having 
been deceived too often. The King 
cherished the maxim, HcRreticis non est 
ten'anda jidcs ; as for himself he was 
calhoy calbanista, and meant to dieso.^ 
The formal interchange of docu- 
ments soon afterwards took place. 
The conversation thus held between 
the different parties shews, however, 
the exact position of affairs. There 
was no change in the intentions of 
either Reformers or Royalists. Philip 
and his representatives still contended 
for two points, and claimed the praise 
of moderation that their demands were 
Bo few in number. They were willing 
t.0 concede everj^thing, save the un- 
limited authority of the King and the 
exclusive maintenance of the Catholic 
religion. The Prince of Orange, on 
his side, claimed two points also — ^the 
ancient constitutions of the countiy 
and religious freedom. It was obvi- 
ous enough that the contest was the* 
same, in reality, as it had ever been. 
No approximation had been made to- 
wards reconciling absolutism w'ith na- 
tional liberty — persecution with tolera- 
tion. The Pacification of Ghent had 
been a step in advance. That Treaty 
opened the door to civil and religious 
liberty,* but it was an agreement 
among the provinces, not a compact 
between the people and the monarch. 
By the casuists of Brussels and the 
licentiates of Louvain, it had, to be 
sure, been dogmatically pronounced 
orthodox, and had been confirmed by 
royal edict. To believe, however, that 
his Catholic Majesty had faith in the 
dogn^ propounded, was as absurd as 
to believe in the dogmas themselves. 
If the Ghent Pacification ready had 
made no breach in royal and Homan | 
infallibility, then the efforts of Orange I 
and the exultation of the Reformers | 

bad indeed been idle. 


The envoys accordingly, in obedi- 
ence to their instructions, made n 
formal statement to the Prince . of 
Orange and the states of Holland and 
Zealand, on the part of Don John,* 
They alluded to the departure of tlie 
Spaniards, as if that alone had fulfilltj<l 
every duty, and authorised every 
claim. They therefore demanded the 
immediate publication in Holland and 
Zealand of the Perpetual Edict. They 
insisted on the immediate discontinu- 
ance of all hostile attempts to reduce 
Amsterdam to the jurisdiction of 
Orange ; required the Prince to aban- 
don his pretensions to Utrecht, and 
denounced the efforts making by him 
and his partisans to diffuse their 
heretical doctrines through the other 
provinces. They observed, in conclu- 
sion, the general question of re- 
ligion Was not to be handled, because 
reserved for the consideration of the 
states-general, according to the treaty 
I of Ghent,* 

j The reply, delivejffti on the follow- 
ing day by the Pi^l^ of Orange and ^ 
the deptities, maifib^ed that the Per- 
petual Edict vi^iWidelv different from 
the Pacificatiott' of Qnent, which it 
affected to upbldd ; that the promises 
1 to abstain all violation of the 
ancient constitutions had not been 
I kept, that the German troops had 
' not been dismissed, that the property 
of the Prince in the Netherlands anti 
Burgundy had not been restored, that 
his son was detained in captivity, that 
the government of Utrecht was with- 
held from him, that the charters and 
constitution of the country, instead of 
being Extended, had been contracted, 
and that the Governor had claimtMi 
the right to convoke the states-geiieral 
at his pleasure, in violation of the 
ancient right to assemble at their 
own. The document further 
plained that .the adherents of liho Re- 
formed religion were noi allowed to 


1 Bxtracte from the MS. letters (S8th and 
9dth of May 1677) of Don John to the King, 
^ven by M. Gacnard ia the preCace to the 
Hiird voL Correspoodoxioe de QulUaumo lo 
Tieit., p. 

* Even TsmIs adnits this HiMt, wbioh is 
indeed indisputable. — ** Abhonrebat Aus- 
tria^" says he <ttii. p. S46X **a ootiflrma- 


tiono Paoie Gandarensis, quod i»er earn taclt« 
Introduoebatur libertaa Rtiigionls. 

* See it in Bor, x, 816, SlT.-Comparo tne 
letter of inatniotion publislied by 
Corwspondanoo d« Quillaumo le Tacit.* ni. 

* Bor) X. Gaoliard, 

di^ d« QnUlaume Is Tacit, hh ’ 
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frequent the different provinces in 
freedom, according to the stipulations 
of-Qhent; that Don John, notwith- 
standing all these short-comings, had 
been acknowledged os Governor-Gene- 
ral, without the consent of the Prince; 
that he was surrounded with a train 
of Spaniards, Italians, and other fo- 
reigners — Gonzaga, Escovedo, and the 
like — as well as by renegade Nether- 
landers like Tassis, by whom he was 
unduly influenced against the country 
and the people, and by whom a “ back 
door was held constantly open” to 
the admission of evils innumerable J 
Finally, it was asserted that, by means 
of this last act of union, a new form of 
inquisition had been introduced, and 
one which was much more cruel than 
the old system; inasmuch as tlie 
Spanish Inquisition did not take in- 
formation against men except upon 
suspicion, whereas, by the new pro- 
cess, all the world would be examined as 
to their conscience and religion, under 
pretence of maintaining the union.^ 

Such was the result of this second 
mission to the Prince of Orange on the 
•part of the Governor-General, Don 
John never sent another. The swords 
were now fairly measured between the 
antagonists, and the scabbard was soon 
to be thrown away. A few weeks 
afterwards, the Governor wrote to 
Philip that there was nothing in the 
world which William of Orange so 
much abhorred as his Majesty ; adding, 
with Castillian exaggeration, that if 
the Prince could drink the King’s 
blood he would do so with great 
pleasure.* 

Don John, being thus seated in the 
saddle, had a moment’s leisure to look 
around him. It was but a moment, 
for he had small confidence in the as- 
pect of affairs, but one of his first acts 
after assuming the government afforded 
a propf of the interprot|tion which he 
bad adopted of tho Ghent Pacification. 
An edict was issued, addressed to all 

I “ Dat Don Johan een acbter deure open 
houd met de boven genoemde, en audere 
♦an gelfiko atoflfe, oto., eto.” 

♦ Mply of the States of Holland. Bor, x. 

818 »». 

• Bjrtraot from M3< letter (28th of July 
1677} of Don John to the King, apuii Oa- 


Wshops, "heretic-masters,”^ and pro- 
vincial councils, commanding the strict 
enforcement of the Canons of Trent, 
and other ecclesiastical decrees. These 
authorities were summoned instantly 
to take increased heed of the flocks 
under their charge, "and to protect 
them from the ravening wolves which 
were seeking to devour them.” 

The measure bore instant fruit. A 
wretched tailor of Mechlin, Peter Pania 
by name, an honest man, but a heretic, 
was arrested upon the charge of having 
preached or exhorted at a meeting in 
that city. He confessed that he had 
been present at the meeting, but denied 
that he had preached. He was then 
required to denounce the others who 
had been present, and the men who 
had actually officiated. He refused, 
and was condemned to death. The 
Prince of Orange, while the process 
was pending, wrote an earnest letter 
to the Council of Mechlin, imploring 
them not now to rekindle the fires of 
religious persecution.* His appeal was 
in vain. The poor tailor was beheaded 
at Mechlin on the 15th of June, the 
Conqueror of Lopanto being present at 
the execution,*^ and adding dignity to 
the scene. Thus, at the moment when 
William of Orange was protecting the 
Anabaptists of Middelburg in their 
rights of citizenship, even while they 
refused its obligations, tho son of the 
Emperor was dipping his hands in the 
blo(^ of a poor wretch who had done 
no harm but to listen to a prayer with- 
out denouncing the preacher. The 
most intimate friends of the Prince 
were offended with his liberality. The 
imperial shade of Don John’s father 
might have risen to approve the son 
who had so dutifully revived his bloody 
edicts and his ruthless policy. 

Three parties were now fairly in 
existence : the nobles, who hatod tho 
Spaniards, but who were disposed to 
hold themselves aloof from the people; 
the adherents of Don John, commonly 

chard, preface to Correspondance de Guil- 
laume le Tacit, iii, Ixiv., notes, 112. 

• ** Ketter meestera.**-— See the edict, Bor. 
X. 819, 820. 

• Bor, X. 820. Hoofd, xil 607. Hetoten, 
vii. 122*. 

• Bor, Hoofii, Ifeteren, uUintpw 
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called Jolianists ; ” and the partisana 
of the Prince of Orange — ^for William 
the Silent had always felt the necessity 
of leaning for support on something 
more substantial than the court party, 
a reed shaken by the wind, and failing 
always when most relied upon. His 
efforts were constant to elevate the 
middle class, to build up a strong third 
party which should unite much of the 
substantial wealth and intelligence of 
the land, drawing constantly from the 
people, and deriving strength from 
nation^ enthusi^m — a p^vrty which 
should include nearly all the political 
capacity of the country ; and his efforts 
were successful. No doubt the Gover- 
nor and his Secretaiy were right when 
they said the people of the Netherlands 
were inclined to brook the Turk as 
easily as the Spaniard for their master, 
and that their hearts were in reality 
devoted to the Prince of Orange. 

As to the grandees, they were mostly 
of those who "sought to swim between 
two waters," according to the Prince’s 
expression. There were but few un- 
swerving supporters of the Spanish 
rule, like the Berlaymont and the Tas- 
sis families. The rest veered daily 
with the veering wind. Aerschot, the 
great chief of the Catholic party, was 
but a cringing courtier, false and Own- 
ing both to Don John and the Prince. 
He sought to play a leading part in 
a great epodi; he only distmguished 
himself by courting and betraying all 
paries, and being thrown away by all 
His son and brother were barmy more 
respectable. The Prince knew how 
little dependence could be placed on 
such allies, even although they had 
signed and sworn the Ghent Pacifica- 
tion. -He was also aware how little it 
was the intention of the Governor to 
be bound by that famous Treaty. The 
Spanyi had been^ indei^ duh 
banded, but there were still between 
ten and fifteen thousand German mer- 
cenanei in the service of the K!lng; 
these were stationed in chfferent. im- 
portant places, and held firm possession 
of the eiWlelik The grem of the 
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coun^ were still in the hands of the 
Spaniards. Aerschot, indeed, govern- 
ed the castle of Antwerp, in room of 
Sancho d’ Avila, but how much more 
friendly would Aerschot be than Avila, 
when interest prompted him to sustain 
Don John against the Prince ? 

Meanwhile, the estates, according to 
their contract, were straining every 
nerve to raise the requisite sum ft)r 
the payment of the German troops. 
Equitable offers were made, by which 
the soldiers were to receive a certain 
portion of the arrears due to them in 
merchandise, and the remainder in 
cash.^ The arrangement was rejected, 
at the secret instance of Don John.-* 
While the Governor affected an in- 
genuous desire to aid the estates in 
their efforts to free themselves from 
the remaining portion of this incum- 
brance, he was secretlly tampering with 
the le^ing German ojBScers, in order 
to prevent their, acceptance of any 
offered terms.® He persuaded these 
military chief* 01at a conspiracy exist- 
ed, by which fiiy were not only to bs 
deprived their wages but of their 
lives. warned them to he^ no, 
promisev ^ accept no terms. Con- 
vincinfiyl^m that he, and he oniy, was 
their he arranged secret plan.s 

by whicQ they should asabt him in 
t^ing the fortresses of the country 
into still more secure possession,^ for 
he was not more inclined to trust to 
the Acrschots and the Havrda than 
was the Prince himself. 

The Governor lived in considerable 
danger, and in still greater dread of 
capture, if not of assassination. Hia 
imagination, excited by endless tale.ii 
of ambush and half-discovered pon- 
spiracies, saw armed soldiers behind, 
every bush, a pitfall in every street. 
Had not the redoubtable Alva been 
nearly made a captive f Hid not LouU 
of Nassau near^ entrap the Grand 
Commander ? TNo doubt the Prince 
Orange was desirous of aocompliahina 
a feat by which he would be placed 
regard to Philip on the vantage ground 
which the King had obtained by 

I I Moteren, Bor. HooM, ubl sup. 

« Bor, Xetecio, Booll 
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seizure of Coutifc Van Buren, nor did 
Don John need for warnings coming 
from sources far from obscure. In 
May, the Viscount De Gand had 
forced his way to his bedside in the 
dead of night, and wakening him 
from his sleep, had assured him, with 
great solemnity, that his life was not 
worth a pin's purchase if he remained 
in Brussels. He was aware, he said, 
of a conspiracy by which both his 
liberty and his life were endangered, 
and assured him that in immediate 
flight lay his only safety.^ 

The Governor fled to Mechlin, where 
the same warnings were soon after- 
wards renewed, for the solemn sacrifice 
of Peter Panis, the poor preaching 
tailor of that city, had not been 
enough to strike terror to the hearts 
of all the Ketherlanders. One day, 
toward the end of June, the Duke 
of Aerschot, riding out with Don 
John,^ gave him a circumstantial 
account of plots, old and new, whose 
existence he bad discovered or in- 
rmted, and ho shewed a copy of a 
secret letter, written by the Prince of 
Orange to the estates, recommending 
the forcible seizure of his Highness. 
It is true that the Duke was, at that 
period and for long after, upon terms 
of the most fraternal friendship” 
with the Prince, and was in the habit of 
signing himself his very alfectionate 
brother and cordial friend to serve 
him,” ® yet this did not prevent him 
from accomplishing what he deemed 
his duty, in secretly denouncing his 
plans. It is also true that he, at the 
same time, gave the Prince private 
information oonoemlng the govern- 
ment, and sent him intercepted letters 
from his enemies,^ thus easing his con- 
science on both sides, and trunming 
his sails to every wind which might 
blow. The Duke now, however, re- 
minded his Highness of the contumely 
with which he had been treated at 


Brussels, of the insolent threats with 
which the citizens had pursued his 
servants and secretaries even to the 
very door of his palace.® He assured 
him that the same feeling existed at 
Mechlin, and that neither himself nor 
family were much safer there than in 
the capital, a plot being fully organised 
for securing his person. The con- 
spirators, he said, were openly sup- 
ported by a large political party, who 
called themselves anti-Johanists, and 
who clothed themselves in symbolic 
costume, as had been done by the 
disaffected in the days of Cardinal 
Granvelle. He assured the Governor 
that nearly all the members of the 
states-general were implicated in these 
schemes. ” And what becomes, then, 
of their promises? ” asked Don John. 
” That for their promises 1 ” cried the 
Duke, snapping fingers ; ® ‘^no man 
in the land feels bound by engage- 
ments now.” The Governor demanded 
the object of the states in th\is seeking 
to deprive him of Ids liberty. The 
Duke informed him that it was to hold 
him in captivity until they had com- 
pelled him to sign every paper which 
they chose to lay before him. Such 
things had been done in the Nether- 
lands in former days, the Duke 
observed, as he proceeded to narrate 
how a predecessor of his Highness and 
a prince of the land, after having been 
compelled to sign innumerable docu- 
ments, had been, in conclusion, tossed 
out of the windows of his own palace, 
with all his retinue, to perish upon 
the pikes of an insurgent mob below/ 
The Governor protested that it did 
not become the son of Charles the 
Fifth and the representative of his 
Catholio Majesty to hear such intima- 
tions a second time. After his return, 
he brooded over what had been said 
to him for a few days, and he then 
broke up his establishment at Mechlin, 
selling off his superfluous furniture 


^ Vera et Simplex ISTarratio Eorum quea 
ab Adventu D. JoaanU Austriaoi, etc., geeia 
luaA p. 18.— Luxembeigl, 1578. 
t IbR, p. 17. 
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find even the wine in his cellars.^ 
Thus shewbg that his absence, both 
{?om Brussels and Mechlin, was to be 


a prolonged one, he took advantage of 
an unforeseen occurrence again to^re* 
move his residence. 


CHAPTER III 


The cityof Namur— Marjraret of Valoia— Her intrigues in Hainault in favour of Alenin— 
Her re<»ptiou by Don John at Namur— Festivities in her honour— Seizure of Niimujr 
citadel by Don John— Plan for seizing that of Antwori^ — Letter of the eshvtes to Philip, 
sent by Escovedo — Fortunes and fate of Escovedo in Madrid — Repairing of dykes — The 
Prince's visit to Holland— His letter to the estates-goneral on the subject of Namur 
citadel— His visit to Utrecht — Correspondence and commissioners between Don John 
and the estates— Acrimonious and passionate character of these colloquies — Attempt of 
Treslong upon Antwerp citadel frnstmted by De Bourse— Fortunate panic of the Ger- 
man mercenaries— Antwerj) evacuated by the foreijm troops — Renewed oorrespondenoo 
—Audacity of the Governor’s demands — Letters of Escovedo and others intercepte<l— 
Private schemes of Don John not undorstood by the estates— His letter to the Empress 
Dowager — More correspondence with the estates — Painful and false position of tlio 
Governor— Demolition, in part, of Antwerp citadel, and of other fortresses by tJia 
patriots — Statue of Alva— Letter of estates-genoral to the King. 


Thebe were few cities of the Nether- 
lands more picturesque in . situation, 
more trimly built, and more opulent 
of aspect than the little city of Namur. 
Seat^ at the confluence of the 
Sombre with the Meuse, and throw- 
ing over each river a bridge of solid 
but graceful structure, it lay in the 
lap of a most fruitful valley. A 
broad crescent-shaped plain, fringed 
by the rapid Meuse, and enclosed by 
gently rolling hills cultivated to their 
crests, or by abrupt precipices of lime* 
stone crowned with voidure, was 
divided by numerous hedgerows, and 
dotted all over with corn-fields, vine- 
yards, and flower-gardens. Many eves 
have gazed with delight upon that 
well-known and most lovely valley, 
and many torrents of blood have 
mingled with those glancing waters 
since that long-buried and most san* ; 
guinary age which forms our theme; 
and still placid as ever is the valley, 
brightly as ever flows the stream. 
Even now, as in that vanished, but 
never-forgotten time, nestles the little 
city in the angle of the two rivers; 
still directly over its head seems to 
hang in mid-air the massive and frown- 
ing fortress, like the gigantic helmet 
in Uie fiction, as if ready to crush the 
pigmy town below. 

^ DfsoetiM Somoakur dss Jusias Oiuses, 
etc., ete., p. X7. JBon x. 8Sa. 


It was this famous citadel, crown- 
ing an abrupt precipice five hundred 
feet above theTivers bed, and placed 
near the frontier of France, which 
made the city so important, and which 
had now attracted Don John’s atten- 
tion in tdlds hour of his perplexity. The 
unexpected viut of a celebrated per- 
sona^ furnished him with the pretext 
whic^^ desired. The beautiful Mar* 
garetSf Valois, Queen of Navarro, 
was proceeding to the baths of Spa, to 
drink the waters.® Her health was aa 
perfect as her beauty, but she vas 
flying from a husband whom she hated, 
to advance the interest of a brother 
whom she loved with a more than 
sisterly fondness — ^for the worthlesa 
Duke of Alen9on was one of the many 
competitors for the Netherland govern* 
ment; the correspondence between 
himself and hU brother witdi Orange 
and his agents being still con^Mcd. 
The hollow truce with the Huguenots 
in France had, however, been again 
succeeded by war. Henry of Valois 
had already commenced operations m 
Uaecony against Henry of Navwre, 
whom ne hated almost * as oordiaUy 
as Majgaret herself could do, and the 
Duke of AloD9on was besi eging Issoiro. 
Meantime, the beautiful Queen 
to mingle the gol den thread of 

1 HemoHiM de Masguorlte do YiSTV* 

188 . 
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feminine intrigues with the dark woof 
of the Netherland destinies. 

Few spirits have been more subtle, 
few faces so fatal as hers. True child 
of the Medicean mother, worthy sister 
of Charles, Henry, and Francis — 
princes for ever infamous in the 
annals of France — she possessed moi-e 
beauty and wit than Mary of Scotland, 
more learning and accomplishments 
than Elizabeth of England. In the 
blaze of her beauty, according to the 
inflated language of her most deter- 
mined worshipper, the wings of all 
rivals were melted. Heaven required 
to be raised higher and earth made 
wider, before a full sweep could be 
given to her own majestic flight.^ We 
are further informed that she was a 
Minerva for eloquence, that she com- 
posed matchless poems which she sang 
most exquisitely to the sound of her 
lute, and that her familiar letters were 
BO full of genius, that *^poor Cicero” 
was but a fool to her in the same 
branch of composition.* The world 
has shuddered for ages at the dark 
tragedy of her nuptials. Was it 
strange that hatred, incest, murder, 
should follow in the train of a wed- 
ding thus hideously solemnised ? 

Don John, as in his Moorish dis- 
guise he had looked upon her perfec- 
tions, had felt in danger of becom- 
ing really the slave he personated — 
“her beauty is more divine than 
human,” he had cried, “ but fitter to 
destroy men’s souls than to bless 
them;”* — and now the enchantress 
was on her way to his dominionu. 
Her road led through Namur to Liege, 
and gallantry required that he should 
meet her as sho passed. Attended by 
a select band of gentlemen and a few 
horsemen of his body-^ard, the Go- 
vernor came to Namur.* 

Meantime the Queen crossed the 
frontier, and was courteously received 
at Cambray. The bishop — of the loyal 

' Eloge de Margtierite de Valois, Rayno 
de France et de Navarre, etc., par Brantom^ 

p. fi, US&. 

I Bea bellea lettrea — lea mieux 

tiKAichiea sClt pour eatre graves, qua pour 
•atre famlli%res~-<*4il n'y a nul qui m voyant 
na ae mooque du pauvra Oicevon avoo lea 


house of Berlaymont — ■ was a stanch 
supporter of the King, and although 
a Fleming, was Spanish to the core. 
On him the cajolery of the beautiful 
Queen was first essayed, but was found 
powerless.’ The prelate gave her a 
magnificent ball, but resisted her 
blandishments. Ho retired with the 
appearance of the confections, but the 
governor of the citadel, the Seigneur 
d’Inchy, remained, with whom Mar- 
garet was more successful. She found 
him a cordial hater of Spain, a favourer 
of France, and very impatient under 
the authority of the bishop. He ob- 
tained permission to accompany the 
royal visitor a few stages of her jour- 
ney, and returned to Cambray, her 
willing slave; holding the castle in 
future, neither for king nor bishop, 
but for Margaret’s brother, Alen 9 on, 
alone. At Mens she was received with 
gi'eat state by the Count Lalain, who 
was governor of Hainault, while his 
Countess governed him. A week of 
festivities graced the advent of the 
Queen, during which period the hearts 
of both Lalain and his wife were com- 
pletely subjugated, They agreed that 
Flanders had been too long separated 
from the parental France to which it 
of right belonged. The Count was a 
stanch Catholic, but he hated Spain. 
He was a relative of Egmont, and 
anxious to avenge his death, but he 
was no lover of the people, and was 
jealous of Orange. Moreover, his wife 
had become entirely fascinated by the 
designing Queen. So warm a friend- 
ship had sprung up between the two 
fair ladies as to make it indispensable 
that Flanders and Hainault should be 
annexed to Prance. The Count pro- 
mised to hold his whole government 
at the service of Alen 5 on, and recom- 
mended that an attempt should be 
made to gain over the incomiptihle 
Governor of Cambray. Margaret did 
not inform him that she had already 

siennos familidros,’' etc., etc.— Eloge, etc., 
etc., p. 18. 

* **Aunque la hennosora delta Reyna se 
znns divina quo huinaua, es mas para perder 
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turned that functionary round her 
finger^ but she uiged Lalain and hia 
to seduce him from hia allegiance, 
if possible.^ 

The Count, with a retinue of mount- 
ed men, then accompanied her on her 
way towards Namur, but turned as 
the distant tramp of Don J ohn*8 caval- 
cade was heard approaching, for it was 
not desirable for Lalain, at that mo- 
ment, to find himself face to face with 
the Governor, Don John stood a 
moment awaiting the arrival of the 
Queen, He did not dream of her 
political intrigues, nor see in the fair 
form approaching him one mortal 
enemy the more. Margaret travelled 
in a splendid litter with gilt pillars, 
lined with scarlet velvet, and entirely 
enclosed in glass,* which was followed 
by those of the Princess de la Roche 
Kur Yon, and of Madame de Toumon. 
After these came ten ladies of hoim|jj|L 
on horseback, and six chariots fiflW 
with female domesHca. These, \mh 
the guards and other attendants, made 
up the retinue. On meeting the 
Queen’s litter, Don John sprang from 
his horse and presented his greetings. 
The Queen returned his salutation, in 
the French fashion, by offVing her 
Dheek to bis embrace, extending the 
same favour to the Duke of Aerschot 
Mid the Marquis of Havr^,* The 
cavaliers then remounted and escorted 
the Queen to Namur, Don John riding 
by the side of the litter, and convers- 
ing with her aU the way. It was late 
in the evening when the procession 
arrived in the city. The streets had, 
however, been brilliantly illuminated ; 
houses and shops, although it was near 
midnight, being in a blaze of li^ht. 
Don John belie vmg that no attentions 
could be so acceptable at that hour as 
to provide for the repose of his guest, 
conducted the Queen at once to the 
](xigingB prepared for her. Margaret 
was astomi^ed at the magnificence of 
the apartments into which she was 


ushered. A spacious and stately hall, 
most gorgeously furnished, opened into 
a series of chambers and cabinets, 
worthy, in their appointments, of a 
royal palace. The ^nt and bed cover- 
ing prepared for the ^ueen were ex- 
quisitely embroidered in needlework 
with scenes representing the battle of 
Lepanto.* The groat hall was hung 
with gorgeous tapestry of satin and 
velvet, ornamented with columns of 
raised silver work, and with many 
figures in antique costume, of the 
same massive embroidery. The rest 
of the furniture was also of satin, 
velvet, cloth of gold, and brocade. 
The Queen was dazzled with so much 
magnificence, and one of the courtiers 
coidd help expressing ash>nish- 
ment at the splendour of the apart- 
ments and decorations, as ho 

observed to the Duke A^rsdiet, 
seemed more appropriite to the palace 
of a powerful monarch than to the 
apartments of a young bachelor prince.* 
The Duke repl^ by explaining that 
the expensive ^iimbroidery which, they 
saw was ths Hl!^^^ not of eimvo' 
gance, but^|[| valour and gen^^y. 
After the pi Lepanto, Dptr^ohn 
had restored without ransom, ^e two 
sons, who had been taken pinners, 
of a powerful Turkish bashaw. The 
father, in gratitude, had sent this 
magnificent tapestry as a present to 
the con(|uoror, and Don John had re- 
ceived it at Milan, in wWch city, 
celebrated for the taste of its uphol- 
sterers, it had been arranged for 
ture.® 

The next morning a grand mass 
with military mufdo was ^rformed, 
followed by a sumptuous banquet in 
the grand hall Don John and the 
Queen sat at a table three feet 9^^ 
from the rest, and Ottavb Gonl^ 
served them wine upon hia hn^'^ 
After the banquet came, as 
boll, the festivitipy^ continuing 
in the night, and Don Johnscwc^ 


1 lltoofros do MargueriU do Valoli, U. 
pp. I8a^l2p-X84, oqq. 
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a stand, and in this impregnable fast- 
nesa liis position at least was a good 
one. Many months before, the Prince 
of Orange had expressed his anxious 
desire that this most important to\>Ti 
and citadel should be secured for the 
estates. "You know," he had written 
to Bossu in December, "the evil and 
the dismay which the loss of the city 
and fortress of Namur would occasion 
to us. Let me beseech you that all 
possible care be taken to preserve 
them."^ Nevertheless, their preserva- 
tion had been entrusted to a feeble- 
minded old constable, at the head of 
a handful of cripples. 

We know how intense had been the 
solicitude of the Prince, not only to 
secure but to destroy these citadels, 
"neats of tyranny," which had been 
built by desi>ots to crush, not protect, 
the towns at their feet. These 
tions had been neglected, and me con- 
sequences were displaying thAjj^lves, 
for the castle of Namur wal^bt the 
only one of which Don John felt him- 
self secure. Although the Duke of 
Aerschot seemed so very much his 
humble servant, the Governor did not 
trust him, and wished to see the citadel 
of Antwerp in more unquestionable 
keeping. He had therefore withdrawn, 
not only the Duke, but his son, the 
Prince of Chimay, commander of the 
castle in his father's absence, from that 
important post, and insisted upon their 
accompanying him to Namur.* So 
pillant a courtier as Aerschot could 
hardly refuse to pay his homage to so 
iUustrioua a princess as Maigaret of 
Valois, while during the abwnce of 
the Duke and Prince the keys of Ant- 
werp citadel had been, at the command 
of Don John, placed in the keeping of 
the Seigneur de Treslong,** an unscru- 
pulous aqd devoted royalist The 
celebrated Colonel Van Ende, whose 
participation, at the head of his Oer- 1 
man cavalry, in the terrible sack ol 


that city, which he had been ordered to 
defend, has been narrated, was com- 
manded to return to Antwerp. ‘Ho 
was to present himself openly to the 
city authorities, but he was secretly 
directed by the Governor-General to 
act in co-operation with the Colonels 
Fugger, Frondsberger, and Polwillcr, 
who commanded the forces already 
stationed in the city.* These dis- 
tinguished officers had been all sum- 
mer in secret correspondence with Don 
John, for they were the instruments 
with which he meant by a bold stroke 
to recover his almost lost authority. 
While he had seemed to be^ seconding 
the eflbi’ts of the states-general to pay 
off and disband these mercenaries, no- 
thing had in reality bean farther from 
his thoughts, and the time had now 
come when his secret plans were to be 
executed, according to the agwement 
between himwlf and the German 
colonel^. He wrote to them, acconl- 
ingly, to dalay no longer the accom- 
plishmemtwine deed^ — that deed be* 
ing the of Antwerp citadiBl, as ha 

had almiSy successfully mastaw^ that 
of Nataffr. The Duke of Aefschot, hin 
brothejy and son, were in hie power, 
and do nothing to prOttent the 

co-operation of the colonels in the city 
with Treslong in the castle, so that 
the Governor would thus be enabled, 
laying his head tranquilly upon "tho 
pillow of the Antwerp citadel,"® ac- 
cording to the reproachful expression 
subsequently used by the estates, to 
await the progress of events. 

The cuiTent of his adventurous 
career was not, however, destined to 
run thus smoothly. It is true that 
the estates had not yet eptirely lost 
their confidence in his character; but 
the seizure of Namur, and the attempt 
upon Antwerp, together with tl|| con- 
tents of the intercepted letters written 
by himself and Eaeovedo to 
Perez, to the Empress, to the Cowticl® 


* Bor. X. 828. Meteren, vit. 

* Ibid Louis de Bloys, SoigTisur de Trc«- 

Ifete^ubttup. Disoouts Sonunier 
dM Jui^ Causes, etc, pp. 19 , 20. 

* tetter of Bon John, Juto Id 1577, to the 
Colonels FrondabeiiF«r and Fu^er. IHs- 
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Proudaberger and Fugger, were soon 
destined to open their eyes. In the 
me^time, almost exactly at the mo- 
ment when Don John was executing 
his enterprise against Namur, Esco- 
vedo had taken an affectionate fare- 
well of the estates at Brussels/ for it 
had been thought necessary, as already 
iulirnated, both for the apparent in- 
terests and the secret projects of Don 
John, that the Secretary should make 
a visit to Spain. At tlie command of 
the Governor-General ho had offered 
to take charge of any communication 
for his Majesty which the estates 
might bo disposed to entrust to him, 
and they had accordingly addressed a 
long epistle to the King, in which they 
gave ample expression to their indig- 
nation and their woe. They remon- 
strated with the King concerning the 
continued presence of the German 
mercenaries, whose knives were ever 
at their throats, whose plunder and 
insolence impoverished and tortured 
the people. They reminded him of 
the vast sums which the provinces had 
contributed in times past to the sup- 
port of government, and they begged 
assistance from his bounty now. They 
recalled to his vision the melancholy 
spectacle of Antwerp, but lately the' 
nurse of Europe, the fairest flower 
in his royal garland, the foremost and 
noblest city of the earth/ now quite 
desolate and forlorn,” and with ^di- 
tional instructions to Escovedo, that 
he should not fail, in his verbal com- 
munications, to represent the evil con- 
sequences of the course hitherto pur- 
sued by his Majesty's governors in the 
Netherlands, they dismissed him with 
good wishes, and with “crowns for 
convoy” in his purse to the amount of 
a revenue of two thousand yearly. 
His secret correspondence was inter- 
cepted and made known a few weeks 
after ^his departure for that terrible 
Spain whence bo few travelloni re- 
turned.* 

^ Bor, X, 825. Hoofd, xil. 607.. Diaoours 
Bommior, etc., p. 47. 

a voodster van goheel Buropa, 
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etc., etc.— Letter of the State*, Bor; ^ 827. 
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For a moment we follow him thither. 
With a single word in anticipation, 
concerning the causes and the consum- 
mation of this celebrated murder, 
which was delayed till the following 
year, tlie unfortunate Escovedo may 
be dismissed from these pages. It has 
been seen how artfully Antonio Perez, 
Secrebiry of State, paramour of Prin- 
cess Eboli, and ruling councillor at 
that day of Philip, had fostered in the 
King’s mind the most extravagant su.s- 
picions as to the schemes of Don John, 
and Of his confidential secretary.^ He 
had represented it as their fixed and 
secret intention, after Don John should 
be finally established on the throne of 
England, to attack Philip himself in 
Spain, and to deprive him of his crown, 
Escovedo being represented as the 
prime instigator and controller of this 
astoixnding plot, which lunatics only 
could have engendered, and which pro- 
bably never had existence. 

No proof of the wild design was 
offered. The language which Esco- 
vedo was accused by Perez of having 
held previously to his departure for 
Flanders — that it was the intention of 
Don John and himself to fortify the 
rock of Mogro, with which, and with 
the command of the city of Santander, 
they could make themselves masters of 
Spain after having obtained possession 
of England® — is too absurd to have 
been uttered by a man of Escovedo’s 
capacity. Certainly, had Perez been 
provided with the least scrap of writ- 
ing from the hands of Don John or 
Escovedo which could be tortured 
into evidence upon this point, it 
would have been forthcoming, and 
would have rendered such fictitious 
hearsay superfluous, Perez, in con- 
nivance with Philip, had b^n syste- 
matically conducting his correspon- 
dence with Don John and Escovedo, 
in order to elicit some evidence of the 
imputed scheme. “’Twas the only 
way,” said Perez to Philip, “ to make 

Somtnier, p. 47. Meteren, vU. 121, Bor, x. 
827-842. 

* Mem. de Ant. Perez, passim ; particu- 
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them unbare their bosoma to the 
Bword.” "I am quit* of the same 
opinion,” replied Philip to Perez, 
for, according to my theology, you 
would do your duty neither to God 
nor the world, unless you did as you 
are doing.” ^ Yet the excellent pair 
of conspirators at Madrid could wring 
no damning proofs from the lips of the 
supposititious conspirators in Flan- 
dera, save that Don John, after Eaco- 
vedo’s arrival in Madrid, wrote, im- 
patiently and frequently, to dem;md 
that he should be sent back, together 
with the money which he had gone to 
Spain to procure. “Money, more 
money, and Escovedo,”* wrote the 
Governor, and Philip was quite will- 
ing to accept this most natural excla- 
mation as evidence of his hrotheris 
designs against his crown. Out of 
these shreds and patches — the plot 
against England, the Pope s bull, the 
desire expressed by Don John to 
march into France as a simple adven- 
turer, with a few thousand men at his 
back — Perez, according to his own 
statement, drew up a protocol, after- 
wards formally approved by Philip, 
which concluded with the necessity of 
taking Escovedo’s life, instantly but 
privately, and by poison. The Mar- 
quis de Los Velos, to whom the 
memorial was submitted for his ad- 
vice, averred that if the death-bed 
wafer were in his own lips, he should 
vote for ise death of the culprit;® 
Philip had already jumped to the 
same conclusion; Perez jo^rfuUy under- 
took the business, havmg received 
carte hlanchc from the King, and thus 


DufcA Republic, [1577. 

the unfortunate secretary was doomed. 
Immediately after the anival of Esco- 
vedo in Madrid, he addressed a letter 
to the King. Philip filed it away 
among other despatches, with tlii<# 
annotation : “ The avant courier has 
arrived — it is necessary to make gieat 
haste, and to despatch him before ho 
murders us.” * 

The King, having been thus artfully 
inflamed against has brother and hio 
imfortunate secretary, became clamor- 
ous for the blood of Escovedo. At tho 
same time, that personage, soon aft<T 
his return to Spain, was shocked by 
the discovery of the amou| of Pen ;{ 
with the Princess Eboli® He con. 
sidered it his duty, both towards tho 
deceased Prince and the Jiving King, 
to protest against this perfidy. Ho 
threateneHl to denounce to the King, 
who seemed tb^^y person about tho 
court ignorant jjrthe affair, this doublo 
treason of histmstress and his minister. 
Perez andilnna of Eboli, furious at 
EscovedoVl insolence, and anxious lest 
he 8ho|ld execute his menace, deter- 
mined w disembarrass themselves of 
so m^iilesome a person.® Philip’s 
rage against Don John was accordingly 
turned to account, and Perez received 
the King^s secret orders to procure 
Escovedo's asBassinatioP.^ Thus an 
imaginary conspiracy of Don John 
against the crown of Philip was the 
pretext, the fears and rage of Eboli 
and her paramour were the substantial 
reason, for the crime now projected. 

The details of the murder were ar- 
ranged and executed by Perez,® but it 
must be confessed in justice to Philip, 
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with much inferior nicety to that of 
his own performances in the same field. 
Many persona were privy to the plot. 
ThSre was much blundering, there was 
^eat public scandal in Madrid, and no 
one over had a reasonable doubt as to 
the instigators and the actual perpetra- 
tors of the crime. Two attempts to 
poison Escovedo, were made by Perez, at 
his own table, through the agency of 
AntonioEnriquez, a confidential servant 
or page. Both were unsuccessful. A 
third was equally so, but suspicions 
were aroused. A female slave in the 
household of Escovedo, was in con- 
sequence arrested^JShnd immediately 
hanged in the public square, for a pre- 
tended attempt to murder her master.^ 
A few days afterwards (on the 31st of 
March, 1578) the deed was accom- 
plished at nightfall in the streets of 
Madrid, by six conspirators. They 
consisted of the majordomo of Perez, a 
page in his household, the pages’s 
brother from the country, an ex-scul- 
lion from the Royal kitchens, Juan 
Rubio by name, who had been the 
unsuccessful agent in the poisoning 
scheme, together with two professional 
bravos, hired for the occasion. It was 
Insausti, one of this last-mentioned 
couple, who dispatched Escovedo with ‘ 
a single stab, the others aiding and 
abetting, or keeping watch in the 
neighbourhood.^ 

The murderers effected their escape, 
and made their report to Perez, wno 
for the sake of appearances, was upon 
a visit in the country. Suspicion soon 
tracked the real culprits, who were 
above the reach of justice; nor, as to 
the motives which had prompted the 
murders, were many ignorant, save 
only the murderer hm^ell Philip 
ordered the assassination, but he 
was profoundly deceived as to the 
causes of its accomplishment. He was 
the dupe of a subtler villain than him- 
self, iCnd thought him^lf sacrificing a 
conspirator a^dnst his crown, while 

remarkable in Its eharaeter, asid so impor- 
tant in Its remote oooseauenoes, has been 
given in a masterly manner by Mignet 
CAntooio Feres at PbiUc^ IkX P* eqq., 
from the MB. copy of the famous prooe« 
beloniring to the Foretan 0^ of Frinoe. 

1 Mignot ; from the MB. process, pp. 88, 89. 


he had really only crushed a poor crea- 
ture who hfid been but too solicitous 
for what he thought his master’s 
honour. 

The assassins were, of course, pro- 
tected from prosecution, and duly re- 
compensed. Miguel Bosque, the coun- 
try boy, received one hundred crowua 
in gold, paid by a clerk of Perez. 
Mesa, one of the bravos, was rewarded 
with a gold chain, fifty doubloons of 
eight, and a silver cup, besides receiv- 
ing from the fair hand of Princess 
Eboli herself a certificate as undor- 
steward upon her estiites.® The second 
bravo, Insausti, who had done the deed, 
the page Enriquez, aud the scullion, 
were all appointed ensigns in his Ma- 
jesty* s army, with twenty gold crowns 
of annual pension besides.'* Their 
commissions were signed by Philip on 
tJie 19th of April 1578. Such were 
the wages of murder at that day in 
Spain ; gold chains, silver cups, doub- 
loons, annuities, and commissions in 
the army ! The reward of fidelity, aa 
in poor Escovedo’s case, was oftener 
the stiletto. Was it astonishing that 
murder was more common than fidelity? 

With the subsequent career of Aii- 
tonio Perez — his famous process, bis 
banishment, his intrigues, his innu- 
endos, his long exile, and his miser- 
able death, this history has no con- 
cern. We return from our brief digres- 
sion. 

Before narrating the issue of the 
plot against Antwerp citadel, it is 
necessary to recur for a moment to 
the Prince of Orange. In the deeds 
and the written words of that one man 
are comprised nearly all the history of 
the Reformation in the Netherlands — 
nearly the whole proCTesa of the infant 
Republic. The rest, during this period, 
is mode up of the plottings and coun- 
ter-plotting, the mutual wranghnga 
and recriminations of Bon John and 
the estates. 

In the brief breathing-space now 

Cabrera also narrates briefly the attempts 
at poisoning made by Perea at his own table, 
together with the execution of ^e slave.— 
xii. 9r2. 
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afforded thorn, the inhabitants of Hol- 
land and Zealand had been employing 
themselves in the extensive repairs of 
their vast system of dykes. These 
barriers, which protected their coun- 
try against the ocean, but which their 
own hands had destroyed to preserve 
themselves against tyranny, were now 
thoroughly reconstructed, at a great 
expense, the Prince everywhere en- 
couraging the people with his presence, 
directing them by his experience, in- 
spiring them with his energy.^ The 
t^k accomplished was stupendous, and 
worthy, says a contemporary, of eter- 
nal memory.* 

At the popular request, the Prince 
afterwards made a tour through the 
little provinces, honouring every city 
with a brief visit. The spontaneous 
homage which went up to him from 
every heart' was pathetic and simple. 
There were no triumphal arches, no 
martial music, no banners, no theatri- 
cal pageantry — nothing but the choral 
anthem from thousands of grateful 
hearts. Father William has come I 
Father William has come I ” cried 
men, women, and children to each 
other, when the news of his arrival in 
town or village was announced.^ He 
was a patriarch visiting his children, 
not a conqueror, not a vulgar potentate 
displaying himself to his admirers. 
Happy were they who heard his voice, 
happier they who touched his hands, 
for his wor^ were full of tenderness, 
his hand was offered to all. There 
were none so humble as to be forbid- 
den to approach him, none so ignorant 
as not to know his deeds. All knew 
that to combat in their cause he had 
descended from princely station, from 
luxurious ease, to the position of a 
proscribed and almost bewared outlaw. 
For them he had impoverished him- 
self and his family, mortgaged his 
estates, stripped himself of jewels, 
furniture, almost of food and raiment. 
Through his exertions the Spaniards 
had been banished from their little 
territory, the Inquisition crushed with- 
in their borders, nearly all the sister 

> Bor, x. 819. WageoAer, vii. IM. Hoofd, 
xU. 504. 


provinces but yesterday banded into a 
common cause. 

He found time, notwithstanding con- 
gratulating crowds who thronged •his 
footsteps, to direct the labours of the 
states-general, who still looked more 
than ever to his guidance, as their 
relations with Don John became more 
complicated and unsatisfactory. In a 
letter addressed to them, on the 20th 
of June, from Harlem, he warned 
them most eloquently to hold to the 
Ghent Pacification as to their anchor 
in the storm. Ho assured them, if it 
was tom from them, that their des- 
truction was inevitable. He reminded 
them that hitherto they had got but 
the shadow, not the su^tanco of tlie 
Treaty ; that they had been robbed ot 
that which was to have been its chief 
fruit — union among themselves. He 
and his brothers, with their labour, 
their wealth, |^d their blood, had laid 
down the over which the couii- 

tiy had st<l|)ped to the Pacification of 
Ghent. It was for the nation to main- 
tain what had been so painfully won ; 
yet he proclaimed to them that the 
government were not acting in good 
faith, that secret preparations were 
making to annihilate the authority of 
the states, to restore the edicts, to put 
strangers into high places, and to set 
up again the scaffold and the whole 
machinery of persecution.^ 

In consequence of the seizure of 
Namur Castle, and the accusations 
made by Don John against Orange, in 
order to justify that act, the Prince 
had alre^y despatched Taffin and 
Saint Aldegonde to the states-general 
with a commission to declare his sen- 
timents upon the subject. He ad- 
dressed, moreover, to the same body 
a letter full of sincere and simple e]()j 
quence. '*The Seigneur Doft John, 
saidhe, '‘has accused me of violatingtlio 
peace, and of countenancing attempts 
against his life, and in endeavouring 
to persuade you into joining him in a 
declaration of war against me and 
against Holland and Zealand; but i 
pray you, most affectionat ely, to 

» Ibid, X. 880. Hoofd, xli. 620 Wagouaer, 
rit 189, 160. 
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member our mutual and solemn obli- 
gations to maintain the treaty of 
Olient.” He entreated the states, 
therefore, to beware of the artifices 
cmploye(l to seduce them from the 
only path which led to the tranquillity 
of their common country, and her true 
splendour and prosperity. “I believe 
liicrc is not one of you," he continued, 

“ who can doubt me, if he will weigh 
carefully all my actions, and consider 
closely the course which I am pursu- 
ing and have always pursued. Let all 
these bo confronted with the conduct 
of Don John, and any man will per- 
ceive that all my views of happiness, 
both for my country and myself, imply 
a peaceable enjoyment of tho union, 
joined witli the legitimate restoration 
of otir liberties, to whici\ all good 
patriots aspire, and towards which all 
juy designs have ever tended. As all 
the grandeur of Don John, on the 
contrary, consists in war, as there is 
nothing which he so much abhors as 
repose, as he has given ample proof of 
these inclinations in all Lis designs 
and enterprises, both before and after 
tho Treaty of ^larche en Famine, both 
within the country and beyond its 
)>ordcrs, as it is most manifest that his 
piirj)Ose is, and ever has been, to em- 
broil us with our neighbours of Eng- 
land and Scotland in now dissensions, 
as it must bo evident to every one of 
you that his pretended accusatioqs 
against me are but colours and sha- 
dows to embellish and to shroud his 
own desire for war, his appetite for 
vengeance, and his hatred not only to 
me but to yourselves, and as his deter- 
inination is, in the words of Escovedo, 
t o chastise some of us by means of the 
rest, and to excite the jealousy of one 
portion of the country against the 
other — therefore, gentlemen, do I most 
affectionately exhort you to found your 
decision, as to these matters, not upon 
words 'but upon actions. Examine 
carefully my conduct in the points 
concerning which the charges are 


1 This lettor, of date Augiist, 1587, the 
origiiuvl of which is in French, has never 
published. It is in a collection of 
AUiS- in the Hague Arahive^ entitled ** Aota 
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made; listen attentively to what my 
envoys' will communicate to you in 
my behalf; and then, having com- 
pared it with all the jn'occedings of 
Seigneur Don John, you will bo able 
to form a resolution wortliy the rank 
which you occupy, and befitting your 
obligations to tho whole people, of 
whom you have been chosen chiefs 
and protectors by God and by men. 
Put away all considerations which 
might obscure your clear eye-sight; 
maintain with magnanimity, and like 
men, the safety of yourselves, your 
wives, your cliildren, your estates, 
your liberties ; see that this poor 
})eople, whose eyes are fixed upon 
you, docs not perish ; preserve them 
from the grecdinc.ss of those who 
would grow great at your expense; 
guard them from the } oke of miser- 
able servitude ; let not all our pos- 
terity lament that, by our pusillan- 
imity, they have lost tho liberties 
wliioli our ancestors had conquered 
for them, and bequeathed to them aa 
well as to us, and that they have been 
subjugated by the proud tyranny of 
strangers. 

“ Trusting," said the Prince, in con- 
clusion, “ that you will accord faith 
and attention to my envoys, I will 
only add an expression of my sincere 
determination to employ myself in- 
cessantly in your service, and for the 
welfaro of the whole people, without 
sparing any means in my power, nor 
my life itself.”^ 

The vigilant Pi inco was, indeed, not 
slow to take advantage of the Gover- 
nor’s false move. While in reality in- 
tending peace, if it were possible, Don 
John had thrown down the gauntlet ; 
while affecting to deal openly and 
manfully, like a warrior and an em- 
peror’s son, he had involved himself 
in petty stratagems and transparent 
intrigues, by all which he had gained 
nothing but the character of a plotter, 
whose word could not be trusted. 
Saint Aldegonde expressed the hope * 


Statuum Belgii,” tom. i. fob 867, 868.— Com 
paro lior, x. 830. 

a Saint Aldegonde to Count John of Nas- 
sau.— Archives de la Msitoa d’Orango^ vx 
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thftt the seizure of Namur Castlf would 
open the eyes of the people, and cer- 
tainly the Prince did hia best to 
sharpen thei^ vision. 

While in North Holland, William 
of Orange received an urgent invita- 
tion from the magistracy and com- 
munity of Utrecht to visit that city. 
His authority, belonging to him under 
his ancient commission, had not yet 
been recognised over that province, 
but there was no doubt that the con- 
templated convention of “satisfaction" 
was soon to be arranged, for his friends 
there were numerous and influential. 
His princess, Charlotte de Bourbon, 
W'ho accompanied him on his tour, 
trembled at tlie danger to which her 
husband would expose himself by ven- 
turing thus boldly into a territory 
which might bo full of his enemies, 
but the Prince determined to trust 
the loyalty of a province which he 
hoped would be soon his own. With 
anxious forebodings, the Princess fol- ' 
lowed her husband to the ancient epis- 
copal city. As they entered its gates, 
where an immense concourse was wait- 
ing to receive him, a sliot passed 
through the candage window, and 
struck the Prince upon the breast. 
The affrighted lady uirew her arms 
about his neck, shrieking that they 
were betrayed; but the Prince, per- 
ceiving that the supposed shot was 
but a wad from one of the cannon, 
which were still roaring their welcome 
to him, soon succeeded in calming her 
fears.^ The carriage paitsed slowly 
through the streets, attended by the 
vociferous greetings of the multitude ; 
for the whole population had come 
forth to do him honour. Women and 
children clustered upon every roof and 
balcony, but a painful incident again 
marred the tranquillity of the occasion. 
An apothecary’s child, a little girl of 
ten years, leaning eagerly from a lofty 
balcony, lost her baJanco and fell to 
the mund^ directly before the horses 
of the Prince’s carriage, Slie was 
killed stone dead by the fall^ The 

1 Bor, z, 880, Hoofd, zii, 5S0. 

• Bor, m^TciL Hh 

• S^utldMof the “flafisfiethw’* dated 
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procession stopped ; the Prince alights 
ed, lifted the little coi’pse in his arms, 
and delivered it, with gentle WQrds 
and looks of consolation, to the un- 
happy parents.* The day seemed 
marked with evil omens, which were 
fortunately destined to prove fall a- 
cious. The citizens of Utrecht be- 
came more than e^rer inclined to accept 
the dominion of the Prince, whom they 
honoured and whom they already 
regarded as their natural chief. They 
entertained him with banquets and 
festivities during his brief visit, and it 
was certain before he took his depart- 
ure that the treaty of “ Satisfaction ” 
would not be long delayed. It was 
drawn up, accordingly, in the autumo 
of the same year, upon the basis ef 
that accepted by Harlem and Am.ster- 
dixm — a basis wide enough to support 
both religions, with a nominal supro 
macy to the ancient Church.*'^ 
Meantime, much fruitless correspond- 
ence had takca place between Don 
John and states. Envoys, de- 
spatched by the two parties to each 
other, had indulged in bitterness and ' 
recrimination. As soon as the Gover- 
nor had taken possession of Namur 
Castle, he had sent the Seigneur de 
Rassinghem to the states-gcneral. 
That gentleman carried witli him 
copies of two anonymous letters, re- 
ceived by Don John upon the 19tli 
a»xd 21st of July 1577, in which a 
conspiracy against his life and liberty 
was revealed. It was believed by the 
Governor that Count Lalain, who had 
secretly invited him to a conferenee, 
had laid an ambush for him. It ^viis 
kijown that the country was full 
disbanded soldiers, and the Govenu r 
asserted confidently that numbers <'f 
desperadoes were lying in wait h’l' 
him in every villt^e alehouse 
Hainault and Flanders. He called on 
the states to ferret out these copsph a- 
tors, and to inflict condign punishment 
upon their more guilty chiefs; ho 
required that the 0oldiers, as well as 
the citizens, should be disarmed at 

October 9 , 1517 , ore given in Bor, x. 

S<aninisr das Jiistes OiUid«b tto,, 
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Brussels and tbroughoMt Brabant, and 
he ju«tifled his seizure of Namur, upon 
the'general ground that his life was no 
longer safe, except in a fortress.^ 

In reply to the letter of the Gover- 
nor, which was dated the 24th of July, 
the states despatched Marolles, Arch- 
deacon of Ypres, and the Seigneur de 
Bresso, to Namur, with a special mis- 
Kion to enter into the whole subject of 
chese grievances.* These gentlemen, 
professing the utmost devotion to the 
cause of his Majesty’s authority and 
the Catholic religion, expressed doubts 
as to the existence of the supposed 
(•onspiracy. They demanded that Don 
John should denounce the culprits, 
if any such were known, in order that 
proper chastisement might be instantly 
inflicted. The conversation which en- 
sued was certainly unsatisfactory. The 
Governor used lofty and somewhat 
threatening language, assuring Marolles 
that he was at that moment in posses- 
sion, not only of Namur but of Ant- 
werp citadel ; and the deputies accord- 
ingly departed, having accomplished 

S little by their journey. Their 
s wore scarcely turned, when Don ! 
John, on his part, immediately ap- : 
pointed another commission, consisting •: 
of Rassinghem and Grobbendonck, to ! 
travel from Namt\r to Brussels.’ These 
envoys carried a long letter of griev- 
ances, enclosing a shoi't list of de- 
mands.'* The letter reiterated his com- 
plaints about conspiracies, and his 
protestations of sincerity. It was full 
of censure upon the Prince of Orange ; 
stigmatised his intrigues to obtain 
possession of Amstei-dam without a 
proper “Satisfaction," and of Utrecht, 
to which he had no claim at all. It 
maintained that the Hollanders and 
Zealanders were bent upon utterly 
exterminating the Catholic religion, 
and that they avowed publicly their 
intention to refuse obedience to the 
assembly-general, should it decree the 
maintenance of the ancient worship 

I See Uie letter of Don John In Bor, x, 

>32. » Bor, xi. 884. 

* Bor, xi. 834, 886. Disooura Sommier, 
etc., pp. 29 , 80. 

« See the letter fh Bor, xi. 886, 887, - 
' Better of Don John, July 87, 1677. iBcat, 
Xl\A eup, • In aS, 887, 888. ^ 


only. His chief demands were that 
the states should send him a list ot 
persons qualified to be menjberaof the 
general assembly, that he might see 
whether there were not individuals 
among them whom he might choose 
to reject. He further required that, 
if the Prince of Orange did not in- 
stantly fulfil the treaty of Ghent, the 
states should cease to hold any com- 
municaJbion with him. He also buiu- 
moned the states to provide him forth- 
with with a suitable body-guard.® 

To these demands and complaints, 
the estates replied by a string of 
resolutions.'* They made their usual 
protestations of attachment to his 
Majesty and the Catholic faith, and 
they granted willingly a foot-guard of 
three hundred archers. They, how- 
ever, stoutly denied the Governor’s 
right to make eliminations in their 
lists of deputies, because, from time 
immemorial, these representatives had 
been chosen by the clergy, nobles, 
cities, and boroughs. The names might 
change daily, nor were there any 
su.spiciou3 ones among them, but it 
was a matter with which the Governor 
had no concern. They promised that 
every effoi-t should be mado to bring 
about the execution of the treaty by 
the Prince of Orange. They begged 
Don John, however, to abandon the 
citadel of Namur, and gave him to 
understand that his secret practices 
had been discovered, a large packet of 
letters having recently been inter- 
cepted in the neighbourhood of Bour- 
deaux, and sent to the Prince of 
Orange.^ Among them were some 
of the despatches of Don John and 
Eacovedo, to his Majesty and to 
Antonio Perez, to which allusion has 
already been made. 

Count Bossu, De Bresae, and Meet- 
kercke were the envoys deputed to 
convey these resolutions to Namur. 
They had a long and bitter conversa- 
tion with Don John, who complained 

^ They had fallon into the hands of Henry 
of Navarro, who had forwarded them to the 
Prince of Orange, by whom thoy wore laid 
before the deputies of the statoa-genoral on 
the 28th of July.—Moteren, vil, l2b Hoofd. 
xM. 516. Oompkro Disooun Sommlar. etc.. 
WP- 89, 83. 
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more furiously than ever of the con- 
iipiracies against bis person, and of th# 
intrig’.ies of Orange. He insisted that 
til is ai*ch-traitor had been sowing the 
seed of his damnable doctrines broad- 
cast throngh the Netherlands; that 
the earth was groaning with a daily 
ripening harvest of rebellion and heresy. 
It was time, he cried, for the states to 
abandon the IMnce, and rally round 
their King. Patience had been ex- 
hausted. He had himself done all, and 
jnore than co\ild have been demanded. 
He had faithfully executed the Ghent 
Pacification, but his conduct bad 
neither elicited gratitude nor inspired 
confidence.^ 

The deputies replied, that to the 
due execution of the Ghent treaty it 
was necessary that he should disband 
the German troops, assemble the states- 
general, and carry out their resolutions. 
Until these things, now undone, had 
been accomplished, ho had no right to 
plead his faithful fulfilment of the 
Pacification. After much conversation 
— in which the same grievances were 
repeated, the same statements pro- 
fluced and contradicted, the same de- 
mands urged and evaded, and the same 
menaces exchanged aa upon former- 
occiasions — the deputies returned to 
Brussels.^ 

Immediately after their departure, 
Hon John learned the result of his 
jiroject upon Antiverp Castle. It will 
be remembered that lie had withdrawn 
Aerschot, under pretext of requiring 
his company on the visit to Queen 
Margaret, and that he had substituted 
Treslong, an unscrupulous partisan of 
his own, in the government of the 
citadel. The temporary commander 
soon found, however, that he had un- 
dertaken more than he could perform. 
The trooi)s under Van Ende were re- 
fused admittance into the town, al- 
though permission to quarter them 
there had been reque.sted by the 
Governor-General.® The authorities 
had been assured that the troops were 
necessary for the protection of iheir 


^ Bor, »i. 888, 838. ■ Ibid. 

, * Bor, xi. 852. Boofd, xU. 517. 

* Bor, Boofd, nhL nip. Motei^ vU. 122. 
nsoouts Bommier, olo., p. 861 s^ Cihratm 


city, but the magistrates had learned, 
but too recently, the nature of tlie 
protection which Van Ende, with hi , 4 
mercenaries, would afford. A detach- 
ment of states troops under He Vci .-i, 
Champagny’s nephew, encountered the 
regiment of Van Ende, and put it to 
flight with considerable loss. At tic 
same time, an officer in the garrison of 
the citadel itself, Captain Ho Bour.s, 
undertook secretly to carry the fert 
resa for the estates. His operatioiia 
were secret and rapid. The Seigneur 
de Liedekerke had succeeded Cham- 
pagny in the government of the city. 
This appointment had been brought 
.about by the agency ctf the Grefiit r 
: Martini, a warm partisan of Orange. 
The new Governor w’as known to bo 
very much the Prince’s friend, and 
believed to bo at heart a convert to 
the Keforraed religion. With Martini 
and Liedekerke, Ho Bours arranged 
his plot. He was supplied with a large 
sura of money, resdily furnished in 
secret by the le.a^ng mercantile hou.scs 
of the city. These funds were aucccf^s- 
fully investeddn gaining over the gar- 
rison, only one company holding linii 
for Treslong. .The rest, as that ofiioor 
himself info»|ped Hon John, wcio 
ready at any moment “ to take him l>y 
the throat.”* 

On the 1st of August, the day fixed 
upon in concert with the Governor imd 
Greffier, he was, in fact, taken by ib» 
throat. There w'as but a brief comb, -it, 
the issue of which became acculentnli.v 
doubtful in the city. The white- 
plumed hat of De Bours had been 
struck from his head in the stniggh'j 
and had fallen into the foss. Floating 


out into the river, it had been recog- 
nised by the scoiits sent out by 
personages most interested, and ths 
information was quickly brought to 
Liedekerke, who was lying concealed 

in the house of Martini, awaiting tba 
result. Their dismay was great, 
Martini, having n^ore confidence than 
the Governor, sallied forth to learn the 
whole truth.® Scarcely had he 
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into the streets than he heard a wel- 
come cry. *‘The Beggars have the 
casifle ! the BeggJira have the castle ! ” 
shouted a hundred voices.^ He soon 
met a lieutenant coming straight from 
the fortress, who related to him the 
whole affair. Learning that Do Boura 
was completely victorious, and that 
Treslong was a prisoner, Martini has- 
tened with the important intelligence 
to his own home, where Liedekerke 
lay concealed. That functionary now 
repaired to the citadel, whither the 
magistrates, the leading citizens, and 
the chief merchants were instantly 
summoned. The castle was cairied, 
hut the city W'jis already trembling 
with apprehension lest the German 
mercenaries quartered within its walls, 
should rise with indignation or panic, 
and repeat the homd tragedy of The 
Antwerp Fury.* 

In truth, there seemed danger of 
such a catastrophe. The secret cor- 
respondence of Don John with the 
colonels was already discovered,^ and 
it was seen how warmly ho had im- 
[»ressed upon the men with whom he 
liad been tampering, ‘Hhat the die was 
cast, and that all their art was neces- 
sary to make it turn up successfully.*' 
The castle was carried, but what would 
become of the city ? A brief and eager 
consultation terminated in an imme- 
diate offer of three hundred thousand 
crowns by the leading merchants. This 
money was to be employed in amicably 
satisfying, if possible, the German 
soldiers, who had meanwhile actually 
come to arras, and were assembled in 
the Place do Meer. Feeling unsafe, 
however, in this locality, their colonels 
had led them into tire new town. Here, 
having barricaded themselves with gun- 
carriages, bales, and boxes, they await- 
ed, instead of initiating, the events 
which the day might bring forth.® A 
deputation soon arrived with a white 


flag from the castle, and commissionera 
were appointed by the commanding 
ofl&cers of the soldiery. The offer was 
made to pay over the arrears of their 
wages, at least to a very large amount, 
on condition that the troops would 
forthwith and for ever evacuate the 
city. One hundred and fifty thousand 
crowns were olTcrcd on the nail. The 
merchants stood on tho bridge leading 
from the old town to tho new, in full 
sight of the soldiers. They held in 
their hands their purses, filled with the 
glittering gold. The soldiers w'cre 
frantic with the opportunity, and 
swore that they would have their 
officers’ lives, if the tempting and un- 
expected offer should bo declined. 
Neverthele&s, tho comrni.ssioners went 
to and fro, ever finding something to 
alter or arrange. In truth, tlie mer- 
chants had agreed to furnish, if neces- 
sary, three hundred thousand crowns ; 
but the thrifty negotiators were dis- 
posed, if diplomacy could do it, to save 
the moiety of that sum. Day began 
to sink, ere the bargain was completed, 
when s\iddenly sails were descried in 
the distance, and presently a large 
fleet of war vessels, with banner and 
pennon flying before a favouring 
breeze, came sailing np the Schcld.'^ 
It was a squadron of the Prince’s ships, 
under command of Admiral llaul- 
tiiin. He had been sent against Tholen, 
but, having received secret intelligence, 
had, with happy audacity, seized tho 
opportunity of striking a blow in tlio 
cause which he had served so faith- 
fully. A shot or two fired from tho 
vejisels among the bai'ricades had a 
quickening effect, A sudden and 
astounding panic seized the soldiers. 
** The Beggars are coming ! the Beggars 
are coming ! ” ^ they yelled in dismay ; 
for the deeds of the ocean-beggars had 
not become less appalling since the 
memorable siege of Leyden. The mei*- 


^ * ‘ Hot castool is g ies I hot castool i» gies T* 
— Ruv xi. 854. 

2 Bor, xi, 854. Iloofd, xii. 618. 

* It was discovered on the taking of the 
citadel by De Hours. -.Bor, xi, 864. Hoofd. 
xii. 618. 

* pnes queda ya el duoio ftiara de la 
uiano, 08 menestor euoamiiiarle a que ^ira 
buen.”— Letter of Don John to CoKnali 


Prondabergor and Fnggor, July 23, 1577, 
appendix to Liscours Soinmier, p. 60. Bor. 
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6 Bor, xi. 854. Hoofd, xii. 618. Moteren, 
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—iloofd, xii. 619. Bor, xL ^6. 
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chanta aiill stood on the bridge with 
their purses in their hand. The envoys 
from the castle still waved their white 
flags. It was too late. The hoiTor 
inspired by the wild Zealanders over- 
powered the hope of wages, extin- 
guished all confidence in the friendship 
of the citizens. The mercenaries, 
yielding to a violent paroxj^sm of 
fear, fled hith(!r and thither, panting, 
doubling, skulking, like wolves before 
the hounds.”^ Their flight was ludi- 
crous. Without staying to accept the 
money which the merchants were 
actually offering, without packing up 
their own property, in many cases even 
tlu'owing away their arms, they fled, 
helter skelter, some plunging into the 
Schcld, some skimming along the 
dykes, some rushing across the open 
fields. 

A portion of them under Colonel 
Fugger, afterwards shut themselves up 
in l^rgen op Zoom, whore they were 
at once besieged by Champagny, and 
wore soon glafl to compromise the 
matter by surrendermg their colonel, 
and laying down their arms.^ The 
remainder retreated to Breda, where 
they held out for two months, and 
were at length overcome by a neat 
rtratagem of Orange. A captain, be- 
ing known to be in the employment 
of Don John, was arrested on his way 
to Breda. . Carefully sewed up in his 
waistband was found a letter, of a 
finger’s breadth, written in cipher, and 
sealed with the Governor-General’s 
seal Colonel Frondsberger, com- 
manding in Breda, was in this mis- 
sive earnestly solicited to hold out 
two months longer, within which 
time a certain relief was promised. 
In place of this letter, deciphered with 
much difficulty, a new one was sub- 
stituted, which the celebrated printer, 
William Sylvius, of Antwerp, prepared 
witli great adroitness, adding the sig- 
nature and seal of Don John.^ In 
this counterfeit epistle, the Ck>loDeI 
was directed to do the best ho could 
for himself, by reason that Don John 


was himself besieged, and unable to 
render him assistance. The same cap- 
tain who had brought the real letter 
was bribed to deliver the counterfeit. 
This task ho faithfully performed, 
spreading the fictitious iutelligenco 
besides, with such ardour through the 
town, that the troops rose upon their 
leader, and surrendered him with the 
city and their own arms, into the cus- 
tody of the estiites. Such was the re- 
sult of the attempt by Dou John to 
secure the citadel of Antwerj*. Not 
only was the fortress carried for the 
estates, but the city itself, for the fin^t 
time in twelve years, was relieved 
from a foreign soldiery.*^ • 

• The rage and disappointment of tho 
Governor- Geneml were excessive. Ho 
had boasted to Marolles a day too 
soon. The prize which he thought 
already in his grasp had slipped 
through his fingers, while an in ter- 
minable list of demands which ho 
dreamed not of, and which weio 
likely to make -him bankrupt, were 
brought to his doer. To the states, 
not himself, -4^6 triumph seemed for 
tho moment decreed. The dice'* 
had taken a run against him, notwith- 
•standing his pains in loa^g and 
throwing. Nevertheless, he did not 
yet despair of revenge. “ Thoyo 
rebels,’' he wrote to the Erapress- 
dowagor, his sister, *Hhink that for- 
tune is all smiles for them now, and 
that all is min for me. The wretches 
are growing proud enough, and forgot 
that their chastisement, some line 
morning, will yet arrive.” * 

On the 7th of August, he addres.sod 
another long letter to the estates. 
This document was accompanied, as 
usual, by certain demands, drawn ni’ 
categorically in twenty-three articles.'' 
The estates considered his terms hard 
and strange, for in their opinion it 

waa themselves, not the Gover»^b 

who were masters of the situation. 
Nevertheless, he seemed inclined t<? 
treat M if he had gained, not missed, 
the citadel of Antwerp; as if tbe 
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troops with wfiom he had tampered 
were mustered in the field, not shut 
up in distant towns, and already at 
the mercy of the states party. The 
Governor demanded that all the forces 
of the country should bo placed under 
his own immediate control; that 
Count Bossu, or some other person 
nominated by himself, should be ap- 
pointed to the government of Fries- 
land ; that the people of Brabant and 
Flanders should set themselves in- 
stantly to hunting, catching, and 
chastising all vagi-ant heretics and 
preachers. He required, in particular, 
that Saint Aldegoiide and Theron, 
those most mischievous rebels, should 
be prohibited from setting their foot 
in any city of the Netherlands. He 
insisted that the community of Brus- 
sels should lay down their arms, and 
resume their ordinary handicrafts. He 
demanded that the Prince of Orange 
should be made to execute the Ghent 
treaty ; to suppress the exorcise of the 
lioformed religion in Harlem, Schoon- 
hoven, and other places ; to withdraw 
Ilia armed vessels from their threaten- 
ing stations, and to restore Nieuport, 
unjustly detained by him. Should 
the Prince persist in his obstinacy,. 
Don John summoned them to tako 
arms against him, and to support their 
lawful Governor. He, moreover, re- 
quired the immediate restitution of 
Antwerp citadel, and the release of 
Treslong from prison.^ 

Although, regarded from tlie Span- 
ish point of view, such demands might 
seem reasonable, it was also natural 
that their audacity should astonish 
the estates. That tho man who had 
violated so openly the Ghent treaty 
should rebuke the Prince for his de- 
fault — that the man who had tampered 
with the German mercenaries until 
they were on the point of making 
anoth,er Antwerp Fury, should now 
claim the command over them and all 
other troops — ^that the man who had 
attempted to gain Antwerp citadel by 
a base stratagem should now coolly 
demand its restoration, seemed to them 
the perfection of insolence. The baf- 

^ Letter of Don John> 7 Aug. 1577,— llor, 
889 , 840 
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fled conspirator ‘boldly claimed the 
prize which was to have rewarded a 
successful perfidy. At the very mo- 
ment when the Escovedo letters and 
tho correspondence with the German 
colonels had been laid before their 
eyes, it was a little too much that the 
double-dealing bastard of the double- 
dealing Emperor should read them a 
lecture upon sincerity. It was certain 
that the perplexed and outwitted 
warrior had placed himself at last in 
a very false position. The Prince of 
Orange, with his usual adroitness, 
made the most of his adversary’s false 
moves. Don John had only succeeded 
in digging a pitfall for himself. His 
stratagems against Namur and Ant- 
werp Lad produced him no fruit, 
saving tho character, which his anta- 
gonist now fully succeeded in establish- 
ing for him, of an unscrupulous and 
artful schemer. This reputation was 
enhanced by tho discovery of the 
intercepted letters, and by the ingenu- 
ity and eagerness with which they 
were turned to account against him 
by the Prince, by Saint Aldegonde, 
and all the anti-C'atholic party. Tho 
true key to his reluctance against de- 
spatching the troops by land, tho states 
had not obtained. They did not dream 
of his romantic designs upon England, 
and were therefore excusable in attri- 
buting a still deeper perfidy to his 
arrangements. 

Even had he been sent to the 
Netherlands in the full possession of 
his faculties, he would have been no 
match in political combinations for hia 
powerful antagonists. Hood-winked 
and fettered, suspected by his master, 
baffled, bewildered, irritated by hia 
adversary, what could he do but 
plunge from one difficulty to another, 
and oscillate between extravagant 
menace and desponding concession, 
until his hopes and life wore wasted 
quite away? His instructions came 
from Philip through Perez, and that 
most profound dissembler, as W'e have 
seen, systematically deceived ^ the Qo* 
vernor, with tho view of eliciting 
treasonable matters, Philip wishing 

9 Memorial do Ant. Feres, Oborat y B«- 
lactioucs, p. 800. 
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if possible, to obtain proofs of Don 
John’s secret designs against his own 
crown. Thus, every letter from Spain 
w'as filled with false information and 
with lying persuasions.^ No doubt 
the Governor considered himself en- 
titled to wear a crown, and meant to 
win it, if not in Afric.a, then in Eng- 
land, or wherever fate might look 
propitiously upon him. He was of 
the stuff of which crusaders and 
dynasty founders had been made, at a 
Bomewhat earlier epoch. Who could 
have conquered the holy sepulchre, 
or wrested a crown from its lawful 
wearer, whether in Italy, Muscovy, 
the Orient, or in the British Ultima 
Thule, more bravely than this imperial 
bastard, this valiant and romantic ad- 
venturer? Unfortunately, he came a 
few centuries too late. The days when 
dynasties were founded, and European 
thrones appropriated by a few foreign j 
freebooters, had passed, and had not 
yet returned. He had come to the 
Netherlands desirous of smoothing 
over difficulties and of making a 
paacoful termination to that rebellion 
a stepping-stone to his English throne. 
He was doomed to a profound disap- 
pointment, a broken heart, and a x>re- 
mature grave, instead of the glittering 
baubles which he pursued. Already 
he found himself bitterly deceived in 
his hopes. The obstinate Nether- 
landers would not love him, notwith- 
standing the good wishes he had 
manifested. They would not even 
love the King of Spain, notwithstand- 
ing the blessings which his Majesty 
was declared to have heaf)ed upon 
them. On the contrary, they per- 
sisted in wasting their perverse affec- 
tions upon the pestilent Prince of 
<J>range. That heretic was leading 
ihem to destruction, for he was shew- 

1 Momorial of Autouio Peroz, pansini. — 
Compare Mignet, Antonio Perez et Philippe 
II.. Bruxelle#, 1845, pp. 16-21. 

* “Porqueestos aqul nl quieren conveer 
a KU Dios ni obede^cr a su Roy como deven ; 
ante® pretenUeu iibertad en todo. Do 
manera que a eompas*im grandUaima ver 
coma lo traum y la® desverguon^ a® y i)oco 
rospeto coa qua pagan a su MaJestaa las 
mtrcidtt qmluka hechg/ y a mi U>$ trabajoa, 
iadignidadM j pohgros quo he passadk* ix^r 


ing them the road to liberty, and 
nothing, in the eyes of the Governor, 
could be more pitiable than to belroM 
an innocent people sotting forth upon 
such a journey, “ In truth,” said he, 
bitterly, in his memorable letter to 
his sister the Empress, ^Hhey are will- 
ing to recognise neither God nor king. 
They pretend to liberty in all things : 
so that 'tis a great pity to see how 
they are going on ; to see the impu- 
dence and disrespect with which they 
repay his Majesty for the favours 
which he has shewn them, and me for 
the labours, indignities, and dangers 
which I have undergone for their 
Bakes.”* 

Nothing, indeed, in the Governor’s 
opinion, could 8uri>assthe insolence of 
the Netherlanders, save their ingrati- 
tude. That was the serpent’s tooili 
which wjvs ever wounding the element 
King and his indignant brother. U 
seemed so bitter to meet with thaiik- 
lessness, after seven years of Alva and 
three of lletiueseuB; after the labours 
of the Blood- Co ulicil, the massacres of 
Naarden, Zutpken, and Harlem, the 
siege of Leydep, and the fury of Ant- 
werp. ‘^Little' pro fit there has been,” 
•said the GovcWior to his sister, ” tir 
like to be from all the good which ^Y^3 
have done to these bad people. Jn 
short, they love and obey in all things 
the most perverse and heretic tyrant 
and rebel in the whole world, which /.i 
this damned Pnnee of Orange^ while, on 
the contrary, without fear of God or 
shame before men, they abhor and 
dishonour the name and command- 
ments of their natural sovereign.” ' 
Therefore, with a doubting spirit, and 
almost with a broken heart, had tlu» 
warrior shut himself up in Nanuir 
Castle, to await the progress of event.^, 
and to escape from the snares of hin 

ostaa gento®."— Letter to the 
uj)po«dix to Discours Somraier, p. 81.' 

• ^‘Miro V. Mng<>. quan po<iO quo ha apro- 
vcchado in aprovocha para lo® males el buMi 
quo SO lefl haze. A1 fiu, ellos mmn y 

deceu do todo punto al inos perverse y 
horejo y robeldodolatiorraqno c 
e«U eondemdo dd Princha de Oranges: j 
al)orrecon y dosacatan el nombre y ; 
damientofl de «u princiiMJ y luitural Sen • 
Sin temcr do Dioa ni rospefco o vorguou^a flx) 
la® Ibid. 
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enemies. ** God knows how miich I de- 
sire to avoid extremiticSf' said lie, ** but 
I Jniow not what to do with men who 
shew themselves so obstinately rebel- 
lious.” 1 

Thus pathetically Don John be- 
wailed his fate. The nation had 
turned from Qod, from Philip, from 
himself ; yet he still sat in his cpstle, 
determined to save them from destruc- 
tion and his own hands from blood- 
shed, if such an issue were yet pos- 
sible. Nor was he entirely deserted, 
for among the faithless a few were 
faithful still. Although the people 
were In open revolt, there was still 
a handful of nobles resolved to do their 
duty towards their God and King. 
“ This little band,” said the Govenior, 
“ has accompanied mo hither, like 
gentlemen and chevaliers of honour.” ^ 
Brave Berlaymont and his four sons 
were loyal to the last, but others of 
tliis limited number of gentlemen and 
chevaliers of honour were already de- 
porting him. As soon as the result of 
the enterprise against Antwerp citjKlel 
was known, and the storm was gather- 
ing most darkly over the roy.al cause, 
Aerschot and Havrd were first to spread 
their wings and flutter away in search 
of a more congenial atmosphere.® In 
September, the Duke was again as he 
had always jirofessed himself to be, 
with some important intervals of ex- 
ception — tlie affectionate brother and 
cordial friend of the Prince of Orange.”* 
The letter addressed by Don John 
to the states upon the 7tli of Augnst, 
had not yet been answered. Feeling, 
soon afterwards, more sensible of his 
position, and perhaps less inflamed 
with indiguation, ho addressed another 
communication to them, upon the 13th 
of the same month. In this epistle he 
expressed an extreme desire for peace, 
and a hearty desire to be relieved, if 
possible, from his most painful situa- 
tion! Ho protested, before Qod and 
man, that bis intentions were most 
honest, and thaA he abhorred war more 


1 Letter to the Empress, 81. 

* “Como bonradissimos cavalleros.”— 
Ibid. 

3 Hoofd, xlL Aei-sohot was In such 
a hurry to escape, that he rode oh' from toe 


than anything else in the world. Ho 
averred that, if his person was as odious 
to them as it seemed, he w’as only too 
ready to leave the land, as soon as the 
King should appoint his successor. 
He reminded them that the question 
of peace or war lay not with himself, 
but with them; and that the world 
would denounce as guilty those with 
whom rested the re-sponsibility. He 
concluded with an observation wliich, 
in itshumility, seemed sufllciently ironi- 
cal, that if they had quite finished the 
perusal of the despatches from ^ladiid 
to his address, wliich they had inter- 
cepted, he should be thankful for an 
opportunity of reading them himself. 
Ho expressed a hope, therefore, that 
they would be forwarded to Namur.'' 

This letter was answered at consider- 
able length, iij)on the second day. The 
states made their customary protesta- 
tions of attachment to his lilajesty, 
their fidelity to the Catholic church, 
their determination to maintain both 
the Ghent treaty and the Perpetual 
Kdict. They denied all responsibility 
for the present disastrous condition of 
the relations between themselves and 
government, having disbanded nearly 
all their own troops, while the Gover- 
nor had been stren^hening his forces 
up to the period of his retreat into 
Namur. He protested, hidecd, friend- 
ship and a sincere desire for peace, but 
the intercepted letters of Escovedo and 
his own had revealed to them the evil 
counsels to which he had been listen- 
ing, and the intrigues wliich he had 
been conducting. They left it to his 
conscience whetjior they could reason- 
ably believe, after the perusal of these 
documents, that it was his intention 
to maintain the Ghent treaty, or any 
treaty; and whether they were not 
justified in their resort to the natural 
right of self-defence.® 

Don John was already fully aware 
of the desperate error which he had 
committed. In seizing Namur and 
attempting Antwerp, he had thrown 


castle upon a horse without a tw hl le. 
— Gacham, Bull. Com. Roy. ii. 135. 

* Ai'cbivoa do la Maison d’Orange, vi. ppw 
148, 144. See the letter m Bor, *i. 867. 

• Bor, xi. 8fiS. 
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down the gauntlet. Wishing peace, 
he had, in a panic of rage and anxiety, 
declared and enacted war. The bridge 
was broken behind him, the ships 
burned, a gulf opened, a return to 
peace rendered almost impossible. 
Yet it is painful to observe the almost 
passionate longings which at times 
seemed to possess him for accommoda- 
ting the quarrel, together with his 
ab^lute incapacity to appreciate bis 
position. The Prince was triumphant ; 
the Governor in a trap. Moreover, 
it was a trap which he had not only 
entered voluntarily, but which he had 
set himself; he had played into the 
Prince’s hands, and was frantic to see 
his adversary tranquilly winning the 
game. It was almost melancholy to 
observe the gradation of hia tone from 
haughty indignation to dismal con- 
cession. In an elaborate letter which 
he addressed “ to the particular states, 
bishops, councillors, and cities of the 
Netherlands,” he protested as to the 
innocence of his intentions, and com- 
plained bitterly of the calumnies cir- 
culated to his discredit by the Prince 
of Orange. He denied any intention 
of recalling the troops which ho had 
dismissed, except in case of absolute 
necessity. He affinned that hia Ma- 
jesty sincerely desired peace. He 
averred that the country was eitlier 
against the King, against the Catholic 
religion, against himself, or against all 
three together. Ho bitterly asked 
what further concessions were required. 
Had he rot done all he had ever pro- 
mised? Had ho not discharged the 
•Spaniards, placed the castles in the 
hands of natives, re.stored the privi- 
leges, submitted to insults and inde- 
cencies? Yet, in spite of all which 
liad paased, he declared hia readiness 
to resign, if another prince or princess 
of the blood more acceptable to them 
could be appointed.^ The letter to 
the states was followed by a proposi- 
tion for a cessation of hostilities, and 
for the appointment of a commission 
to devise means for faithfully execu- 
ting the Ghent treaty. This proposi- 
tion was renewed, a few days later, 

I Sea the lkt«r ia Bor xL m-m 

• lUd.. xi. MO, Ml, Itft. 4 


together with an offer for an exchange 
of hostages.* 

It was not difficult for the estates to 
answer the letters of the Govomor. 
Indeed, there was but littio lack of 
argument on either side throughout 
this unhappy controversy. It is dis- 
mal to contemplate the interminable 
exchange of protocols, declarations, 
demands, apostilles, replications and 
rejoinders, which made up the sub- 
stance of Don John’s administration. 
Never was chivalrous crusader so cut 
of place. It was not a soldier that was 
then required for Philip's exigency, 
but a scribe. Instead of the famous 
sword nf Lepanto, the /^barbarous 
pen” of Hopperus had been much 
more suitable for the work required. 
Scribbling Joachim in a war-galley, 
yard-arm and yard-arm with the Tur- 
kish captain-pacha, could have hardly 
felt less at ease than did the brilliant 
warrior thus condemned to scrawl and 
dissemble. While marching from con- 
cession to concession, he found tljo 
states conceiving d^y more distrust, 
and making daily . deeper encroach 
ments. Moreover, his deeds up to 
the time when he seemed desirous to 
retrace his st^s had certainly been, 
at the least, equivocal. Therefore, it 
was natural for the estates, in reply to 
tho questions in his letter, to observe 
that he had indeed dismissed tlui 
Spaniards, but that, he had tampernl 
with and retained the Germans; tint 
ho had indeed placed tho citaflels in 
the hands of natives, but that he ha; I 
tried his best to wrest them avay 
again; that ho had indeed profess' -.I 
anxiety for peace, but that nis inter- 
cepted letters proved his preparation.^ 
for war.* Already there weio rutnouiH 
of Spanish troops returning in small 
detachments out of France. Already 
the Governor was known to be enrol- 
ling fresh mercenaries to supply tho 
place of those whom he had umucccs''' 
fully endeavoured to gain to his stan- 
dard. As early as the 26th of J uly, 
fact, the Maiquis d’Ayamonte in Milan, 
and Don Juan de Idiaquez in Geiioa^ 
had received letters from Don John m 

*«Bor,zhMl,M8. 
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Austria, stating that, as the provinces 
had proved false to their engagements, 

would no longer be held by his own, 
end intimating his desire that the 
veteran troops which had but so re- 
cently been dismissed from Flanders, 
should forthwith return.^ Soon after- 
wards, Alexander Famese, Prince of 
Parma, received instructions from the 
King to superintend these movements, 
and to carry the aid of his own already 
diatin^ished military genius to his 
uncle m the Netherlands.® 

On the other hand, the states felt 
their strength daily more sensibly. 
Guided, as usual, by Orange, they had 
already assumed a tone in their corres- 
pondence which must have seemed 
often disloyal, and sometimes positive- 
ly insulting, to the Governor. They 
even answered his hints of resignation 
in favour of some other prince of the 
blood, by expressing their hopes that 
his successor, if a member of the royal 
house at all, would at least be a legiti- 
mate one.* This was a severe thrust at 
the haughty chieftain, whose imperial 
airs rarely betrayed any consciousness 
of Barbara Blomberg and the bond 
sinister on his shield. He was made 
to understand, through the medium of 
Brabantine bluntncss, that more im- 
portance was attached to the marriage 
ceremony in the Netherlands than ho 
seemed to imagine. The categorical 
demands made by the estates seemed 
even more indigestible than such col- 
lateral affronts, for they had now for- 
m^ly affirmed the views of Orange as 
to the constitutional government of 
the provinces. In their letter of 26th 
August, they expressed their wUling- 
Dcss, notwithstanding the past delin- 
quencies of the Governor, to yield him 
their confidence again; but, at the 
same time, they enumerated condi- 
tions which, with his education and 
view3, could hardly seem to him ad- 
missible. They required him to dis- 
band all the soldiers in his service, to 
send tho Germans instantly out of the 
country, to dismiss every foreigner 
from office, whether civil or military, 

1 Cabrera, xi. »87, 638. 

> Ibid., xi. 640. 

> Bor, xi 856.— <Goii>pare Hotereo, vi. 116 ; 


and to renounce his secret league with 
the Duke of Guise. They insisted 
that he should thenceforth govern 
only with the advice and consent of 
the State Council, that he should exe- 
cute that which should by a majority 
of votes be ordained there, that neither 
measures nor despatches should be 
binding or authentic unless drawn up 
at that board.* These certainly were 
views of administration which, even if 
consonant with a sound historical view 
of the Netherland constitutions, hardly 
tallied with his monarch’s instructions, 
his own opinions, or the practice under 
Alva and Kequesens ; but the countiy 
was still in a state of revolution, and 
the party of the Prince was gaining 
the upper hand. 

It was the determination of that 
great statesman, according to that 
which he considered the legitimate 
practice of the government, to restore 
the administration to the State Coun- 
cil, which executive body ought of 
right to be appointed by the states- 
general. In the states-general, as in 
the states-particular, a constant care 
was to be taken towards *:trengthening 
the most popular elem’.jnt, the “com- 
munity” of each city the aggregate, 
that is to say, of its guild-representa- 
tives and its admitted burghers. This 
was, in tho opinion of tho Prince, the 
true theory of the government — re- 
publican in all but form — under the 
hereditary protection, not tho despotic 
authority, of a family, whose rights 
were now nearly forfeited. It was 
a great step in advance that these 
views should come to be thus formally 
announced, not in Holland and Zealand 
only, but by the deputies of the states- 
general, although such a doctrine, to 
the proud stomach of Don John, 
seemed sufficiently repulsive. Not less 
so was the cool intimation with which 
the paper concluded, that if he should 
execute his threat of resigning, the 
country would bear his loss with forti- 
tude, coupled as was that statement 
with a declaration that, until his suc- 
cessor should be appointed, the State 

Groan ▼. Prinet., Archives, vi. 170, notel. 
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Council would consider itself charged 
ad interim with the government. In 
the meantime, the Governor was re- 
quested not to calumniate the estates 
to foreign governments, as he had so 
recently done in his intercepted letter 
to the Empress-dowager.^ 

Upon receiving this letter, “Don 
Jolin,” says a faithful old chronicler, 
“ found that the cranes had invited the 
fox to dinner.” ^ In truth, the illus- 
trious soldier was never very successful 
in his efforts, for which his enemies 
gave him credit, to piece out the skin 
of the lion with that of the fox.® He 
now felt himself exposed and out- 
witted, while he did not feel conscious 
of any very dark design. He answered 
the letter of the states by a long com- 
munication, dated from Namur castle, 
28th of August.'* In style, he wiw 
comparatively temperate, but the jus- 
tification which he attempted of his 
past conduct was not very happy. He 
noticed the three different points which 
formed the lemling articles of the accu- 
sation brought against him, the matter, 
namely, of the intercepted letters, of 
the intrigues with the German colonels, 
and the seizure of Namur. He did 
not deny the aothorship of the letters, 
but contented himself with a reference 
to their date, as if its priority to his 
installation as Governor furni.shed a 
Buflicient palliation of the bad faith 
which the letteis revealed.® As to the 
despatches of Eacovedo, he denied 
responsibility for any statements or 
opinions which they might contain. 
As the Secretary, however, was known 
to be his most confidential friend, tliis 
attempt to shuffle off his own com- 
plicity was held to be both lame and 
unhandsome. As for the correspond- 
ence with the colonels, his defence was 
hardly more successful, and rested 
upon a general recrimination upon the 
Prince of Orange. As that personage 
w'as agitating and turbulent, it was not 
iwssible, the Governor urg^, that he 


should himself remans quijt. It was 
out of his power to execute the treaty 
and the edict, in the face of a notorious 
omission on the part of his adversary 
to enforce the one or to publish the 
other. It comported neither with his 
dignity nor his safety to lay down lii^ 
w'eapons while the Prince and bin 
adherents W'ere arming. He slioulrl 
have placed himself “ in a very fooli.sn 
position,” had he allowed himself un- 
armed to be dictated to by the armed. 
In defence of himself on the third 
point, the seizure of Namur Ca.stle, ho 
recounted the various circumsbinc‘.'a 
with which the reader is already nc- 
quainted. He laid particular stre,';^ 
upon the dramatic manner in whicli 
the Vicomte de Gand had drawn his 
curtains at the dead of night; Im 
narrated at great length the ominous 
warning wdiich he had likewise received 
from the Duke of Acrschot in llnis.sel.!, 
and concluded with a circumstantinl 
account of the ambush which ho be- 
lieved to have been laid for him by 
Count de Lalain.® The letter conchi<b 
od with a hope for an arrangement of 
difficulties, not yet admitted by the 
Govenior to bo insurmountable, ami 
with a request for a formal confereneo, 
accompanied by an exchange of lio,-jt- 

agcH.^ * 

While this correspondence was pro- 
ceeding betw’een Namur and Prusst'lK, 
an event was occtirring in Ant\voip 
whicli gave much satisfaction b* 
Orange. The Spanish Fury, and the 
recent unsuccessful attempt of Don 
John to master the famous oitad* !, 
had determined the authorities to taho 
the counsel which the Prince had i 
often given in vain, and the fortre.st^ 
of Antwerp was at length razed b) tho 
ground, on the side tow'ard.s the city/^ 
It would bo more correct to say that 
it was not the authorities, but the cit v 
itself which rose at last and threw 
the saddle by which it had so long 
been galled. More than ton thou^d 


* Jjetter of the Btates-general in Bor, xi. 
661, 862. 

a •* —— en dat do Kracii, so do &bcl soid, 
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persons were constantly at work, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, until the <lemoli- 
tu>n was accomplished.^ Grave magis- 
trates, great nobles, fair ladies, citizens 
and their wives, beggars and tlieir 
children, all wronght together' pell- 
mell. All were anxious to have a hand 
in destroying the nest where so many 
murders had been hatched, whence so 
much desolation had flown. The task 
was nob a long one for workmen so 
much in earnest, and the fortress was 
soon laid low in the quarter where it 
could be injurious to the inhabitants. 
As the work proceeded, the old statue 
of Alva was discovered in a forgotten 
crypt, ^ whore it had lain since it had 
been thrown down by tlio order of 
Kequeaens. Amid the destruction of 
the fortress, the gigantic phantom of 
its founder seemed to start suddenly 
from the gloom, but the apparition 
added fresh fuel to the rage of the 
people. The image of the execrated 
Governor was fastened upon with as 
much licrceness as if the bronze effigy 
could feel their blows, or comprehend 
their wrath. It was brought forth 
from its dark hiding-place into the 
daylight. Thousands of hands were 
ready to drag it through the streets 
for universal inspection and outrage. 
A thousand sledge-hammers were 
ready to dash it to pieces, with a slight 
portion, at least, of tlie satisfaction 
with which those who wielded them 
would have dealt the same blows upon 
the head of the tyrant himself. It 
was soon reduced to a sliapeless mass. 
Small portions were carried away and 


preserved for g»?n orations in families as 
heirlooms of hatred. The l-idi; 
cd again and reconverted, Ity a most 
natural metamorphosis, into tlie cannon 
from which it had originally sprung.* 
The razing of the Antwerp citadel 
set an exaiujjle which was followed in 
other places; the castle of Ghent, in 
particular, being immediately levelled, 
amid demonstrations of universal en- 
thusiasm.* Meantime, the correspond- 
ence between Don John and the estates 
at Bnissels dragged its slow length 
along, w'hile at the same time, two 
elaborate letters were addressed to the 
King, on the 2 Itli of August and tlie 
8th of September, by tho estates-gene- 
ral of the Netherlands. These docu- 
ments, which were long and able, gave 
a vigorous representation of past evils, 
and of tlie present complication of 
disorders under which the common- 
wealth was labouring. They asked, 
as usual, for a royal remedy; and ex- 
pressed their doubts whether there 
could be any sincere reconciliation so 
long as the present Governor, whoso 
duplicity and insolencethey represented 
in a very strong liglit, should remain 
in office. Should his Majesty, however, 
prefer to continue Don John in the 
government, they signiiied their will- 
ingness, in consideration of his natural 
good qualities, to make the best of 
the matter. Should, however, the es- 
trangement between themselves and 
tho Governor seem irremediable, they 
begged that another and a legitimate 
prince of the blood might be appointed 
in his place.® 


CHAPTER IV. 


Orange invited to visit Brussels— His correspondence upon the subject with the eatatoB- 
goneral— -Triumphant journey of tho Prince to the capital— Stop put by him to the nego- 
tiations witli Don JoUn~No\v and stringent demands made upon tho Governor — 
His indignation — Open rupture— Intrigue of Nolherlaiid giuncleos with Archduke 
Matthias — Policy of Orange — Attitude of Queen Elizabeth — Flight of Matthias from 
Vienna — Anxiety of Elizabeth — Adroitness of the Prince — The office of Ruward— 
Election of Orange to that dignity — His complaints against the groat nobles — 
Aerschnt Governor of Flanders— A storm brewing in Ghent— Ryhove and Imbise— 
Blood-Councillor Hossels — Arrogance of tho aristocratic party in Flaudoi’s — Ilyhovo*4 


1 Hoofd, Bor, ubi sup. Btrada, Ix. 443. 
« Hoofd, xii. m. Ibid. 

< Btrada, ubi sup. Hoom, «U. 691. 


* Bor, xl. 856. Hoofd, xii. 524. MetovezL 
vli. 125. 

* Boo tho lettoi* in Bor, xi, 867, 868. Me* 
teroD, vU. 183. 
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■ccret intctview with Orange— Outbreak at Ghent— Arrest of Aorschot, Hessehi, an.l 
others of t he reactionary party— The D“ke liberated at demand of Orange— The Prince’s 
visit t») Gliont— “Rhetorical" dorannstrations— The new Brussels Union characterised — 
Treaty with Eiiglaj\d — Articles by which Matthias is nominally constituted Oovennw- 
Qoneral— His. inauguration at Brussels— Brilliaiit and fantastic ceremonies— Letter nf 
Don John to the l^peror — His anger with England — An army collecting — Arrival o( 
Alexander Pamese — Injudicious distribution of offices in the States’ army — Tlic States’ 
army fall back upon Gewiblours, followed by Don John — Tremendous overthrow of 
patriots— IVondcrfhl disparity In the raspecUve lossos of the two armies. 


\\'nrLE these matters were in progn’e39> 
?.n important movement was made by 
the eatates-general. The Prince of 
O’-ange was formally and urgently in- 
vited to come to Brussels to aid them 
with his counsel and presence.^ The 
condemned traitor had not set foot in 
the capital for eleven years. We have 
narrated the circumstance of his de- 
parture, while the advancing trumpets 
of Alva’s army were almost heard in 
the distjincc. His meraomhle and 
w rning interview with Egmont has 
been described. Since that period, 
although his spirit had always been 
manifesting it;^clf in the capital like 
an actual presence; although he Iftid 
been the magnet towards which the 
states throughout all their oscillaiSbns 
had involuntarily vibrated, yet he had 
been ever invisible. He had been 
summoned by the Blood-Council to 
stand his trial, and had been condemned 
to death by default. He answered the 
summons by a defiance, and the con- 
demnation by two campaigns, unsuc- 
cessful in appearance, but which liad 
in reality prostrated the authority of 
the sovereign. 

Since that period, the representative 
of royalty had sued the condemned 
traitor for forgiveness. The haughty 
brother of Philip had almost gone 
upon his knees, that the Prince might 
name his terms, and accept the prof- 
fered hand of majesty. The Prince 
had refused, not from contumely, but 
from distrust. He had spumed the 
supplications, as he had defied the 
proscription of the King. There 
could be no friendship between the 
destroyer and the protector of a peo- 
ple. Had the Friiice desired only the 


reversal of his death-sentence, and tlio, 
infinite aggi-andisement of his family, 
we have seen how completely he had 
held these issues in his power. Kever 
had it been more easy, plausible, tempt- 
ing, for a proscribed patriot to turn his 
back upon an almost sinking cause. 
We have seen how hia brave and subtle 
Batavian prototype, Civilis,* dealt W’itb 
the representative of Roifian despotism. 
The possible or impossible Netherland 
Republic of the first century of our era 
had been reluctantly abandoned, but 
the modem Civilis had justly more 
oonfidence in his people. 

And now again the scene was 
changed. The son of the Emperor, 
the King’s brother, was virtually be- 
leaguered; the proscribed rebel had 
arrived at victory through a long 
series of defeats. The nation every- 
where acknowledged him master, and 
was in undisguised revolt against the 
anointe<l sovereign, The great nobles, 
who hated Philip on the one hand, ainl 
the Reformed religinu on the other, 
were obliged, in obedience to the die- 
I tate.s of a people with whom they had 
I little sympathy, to accept the asceii- 
I dancy of the Calvinist Prince, of whom 
they were profoundly jealous. Evt'n 
the fleeting and incapable Aerschot 
was obliged to simulate adhesion; 
even the brave Cliampagny, cordi’d 
hater of Spaniards, but most devotedly 
Catholic, “ the chiefest man of wyse- 
dome and stomach at that tyme in 
Bnissels,” so envoy Wilson wrote to 
Burghley,® had become ^‘Brabantised, ’ 
as his brother Granvello expressed 
himself,^ and was one of the ceramts* 
sioners to invite the great rebel 
Brussels. The other envoys were ths 


* Bor, xl. S71. Metenm, ▼H. 125. Hoofd, 
xih 626. t Historical Inlavduction. 

_ * EiUzabetli tad her Times, a series of 
Original Letkaii^ bf Th. Vri^t, t ii. 46.- 
loidou, ItBl 


* **On disolt qu’fls arolont brftbantis6 M- 
de Obampagnoy, co qui ne roe plout 
Je Tentenols,” oto., eta— Granvolie to M- “ 
Bellefontoina March 81, 1678, Arohivea 
la Uaisen d’Oraageb vi 888. 
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Abbot of Saint Gertrude, Dr Leoninus, 
and the Seigneur de Liesvelt.^ These 
g(jntleinen, on arriving at Qertruyden- 
berg, presented a brief but very im- 
portant memorial to the Prince.^ In 
that document they informed him that 
the states-general, knowing how effica- 
cious would be his presence, by reason 
of his singular prudence, experience, 
and love for the welfare and repose of 
the countiy, had unanimously united 
in a supplication that he would incon- 
tinently transport himself to the city 
of Brussels, there to advise with them 
concerning the necessities of the land; 
but, as the principal calumny employed 
by their adversaries was that all the 
provinces and leading personages in- 
tended to change both sovereign and 
religion, at the instigation of his Ex- 
cellency, it was desirable to disprove 
such fictions. They therefore very 
earnestly requested the Prince to make 
some contrary demonstration, by which 
it might be manifest to all that his Ex- 
cellency, together with the estates of 
Holland and Zealand, intended faith- 
fully to keep what they had promised. 
They prayed, therefore, that the Prince, 
permitting the exercise of tho Homan 
Catholic religion in the places which 
had recently accepted his authority, 
would also allow its exercise in Hol- 
land and Zealand. They begged, 
further, that he would promise by a 
new and authentic act, that the pro- 
vinces of Holland and Zealand would 
not suffer the said exercise to be im- 
pugned, or any new worship to be in- 
troduced, in the other provinces of the 
Netherlands.^ 

This letter might almost be regarded 
as a trap, set by tho Catholic nobles. 
Certainly the Ghent Pacification for- 
bade the Keformed religion in form, 
as certainly winked at its exercise 
in fact. The proof was, that the new 
worship was spreading everywhere, 
that the exiles for conscience’ sake 
were retummg in swa rms, and that 

1 Bor, xi. 871. Hoofd, xli. 6267 Metoren, 
"VU. 126. 

* In Bor, xl. 872. Compare Mefceren, 
Hoofd, I’bi sup. 

^ Hemorial in Bor, xl. 872. It is also 
published by Oroen v. Prinst., Aroblves, 
eta, Vi. 265-167 


■ tho synod of the Eeformed churches, 
lately held at Dort, had been publicly 
attended by the ministers and dea- 
cons of numerous dissenting churches 
established in many different places 
throughout all the provinces.^ The 
pressure of the edicts, the horror- of 
tlie inquisition being removed, the 
down-trodden religion had spi-ung from 
the earth more freshly than ever. 

The Prince was not likely to fall into 
the trap, if a trap had really been in- 
tended. He answered tho envoys loy- 
ally, but with distinct reserv^ations.® 
ITo did not even accept the invitation, 
save on condition that his visit to 
Brussels should be expressly autho- 
rised by Holland and Zealand. Not- 
withstanding bis desire once more to 
behold his dear country, and to enjoy 
the good company of his best friends 
and brothers, he felt it his duty to 
communicate beforehand uith the 
states of those two provinces, between 
which and himself there had been such 
close and reciprocal obligations, B\ich 
long-tried and faithful affection. He 
therefore begged to refer the question 
to the assembly of the said provinces 
about to be held at Gouda, where, in 
point of fact, tho permission for his 
journey was, not without considerable 
difficulty, a few days afterwards ob- 
tained. 

With regard to the more difficult 
requests addressed to him in the 
memorial, he professed generally his 
intention to execute the treaty of 
Ghent. He observed, however, that 
the point of permitting the exercise of 
the Roman Catholic religion in Hol- 
land and Zealand regarded principally 
the estates of these provinces, which 
had contracted for no innovation in 
this matter, at least till the as.sembling 
of the states-general. He therefore 
suggested that he neither coul^ nor 
ought to, permit any mnovation, with- 
out the knowledge and consent of 
those estates. As to promising by 

* Groen v. Prinst., Archives, ©to., vi. 14a 
149. Languot, Ep. Seo., i. 2, 298. 


» Answer of the Prince of Orange, In Bor 
xi. also to Groen v. Prinst. Arohlvei^ 
etc., vl. 167-161, — Compare Motoren, viL 
126. 126. Hooflil, Xil; 627, 
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aiiCheutic act, that neither he nor the 
two provinces would suffer the exercise 
of the Catholic religion to be in any 
v. iso impugned in the rest of the Ne- 
therlands^ the' Prince expressed him- 
self content to promise that, according 
to the said Ghent Pacification, they 
would sufTer no attempt to bo made 
against the public repose or against 
the Catholic worship. He added that, 
as he had no intention of usui-ping any 
superiority over the states-general as- 
sembled at Brussels, he wtis content to 
hiavo the settlement of this point to 
their free-will and wisdom, engaging 
himself neither to oflfer nor permit any 
hindrance to tlieir operations.^ 

With this answer the deputies are 
«aid to have been well pleased.^ If 
they wore so, it must be confessed that 
tiiey were thankful for small favours. 
TJiey had asked to have the CaJbhoUc 
religion introduced into Holland and 
Zealand. The Prince had simply re- 
ferred them to the estates of these 
provinces. They had asked him to 
guarantee that the exercise of the Be- 
furined religion should not be “pro- 
cured” in the rest of the country. He 
lavl merely promised that the Catholic 
w'orship should not be prevented. Tlie 
iliil'erence between the terms of the 
request and the reply was sufficiently 
wide. 

The consent to his journey was with 
difficulty accorded by the estates of 
Holland and Zealand;’ and his wife, 
with many tears and anxious forebod- 
ings, beheld him depart for a capital 
W'here the heads of liis brave and 
powerful friends had fallen, and where 
still lurked so many of his dcatlly foes. 
During his absence, prayers were oflfer- 
ed daily for his safety in all the 
churches of Holland and Zealand, by 
command of the estates.^ 

He arrived at Antwerp on the 17th 
of September, and was received with 
extraordinary enthusiasm. The Prince, 
who had gone forth alone, without even 
a bodyguard, had the whole population 
of the great city for his buckler. Here 


he spent five days, observing, with many 
a sigh, the melancholy changes which 
had taken place in the long interval of 
his absence. The recent traces of tlie 
liorrible “ Fury,” tl»e blackened walls 
of the Hotel de Ville, the prostrate 
ruins of the marble streets, which he 
had known as the most imposing in 
Europe, could be hardly atoned for 
in his eyes even by the more grateful 
spectacle of the dismantled foitrees. 

On the 23d of September, he was 
attended by a vast concoui'so of citi- 
I'.ens to the new canal which led to 
Brussels, where three barges were in 
waiting for himself and suite. In one 
a banquet w-'is spread ; in the second, 
adorned with emblematie devices and 
draped with the banners of the seven- 
teen provinces, ho was to perform the 
brief jouniey ; while the third had 
been filled by the inevitsibl© rhetoric 
societies, with all the wonders of their 
dramatic and plastic ingenuity. Barely 
liad such a compliciitiou of vicCfe and 
virtues, offCrushed dragons, victorious 
archangels, broken fetters, and resur- 
gent i^tioiialitics, been seen before, 
within the limits of a single canal 
boat. The affection was, however, 
sincere, and tlie spirit noble, even 
though the taste which presided at 
these demonstrations may have been 
somewhat pedantic.® 

The Priuce was met several milca 
before the gates of Brussels by a pro- 
cession of ]icarly half the inhabitants 
of the city, and thus escorted, he 
entered the capital in the afternoon 
of the 23d of September,® It was tlie 
proudest day of his life. The repre- 
sentatives of all the provinces, sup- 
ported by the most undeniable fer- 
vour of t|ie united Netherland peoi>hj 
greeted “ Father William." Borploxcd, 
discordant, hating, fearing, doubting, 
they could believe nothing, respt^ct 
nothing, love nothing, save the “ tran- 
quil” IMnce. His presence! 
moment in BrusBela waa the 
of the people and of religious wleJ'a* 
tion. He meant to make use of the 


' Answer of tho Prince of Orange to the 
Proposition of tho states-genoral, Bor, He- 
teren, Hoofd, ubi sup. 4 

I XL 87a. 


» Bor, xl. 878.—“ Hoowcl ongoyme. - 
Hood, xil, 627. Bor, xi. 873. 

• • Bor, xL 878, Hoofd, xU. 627. 

♦ Ibil lbia.,am6aiL iletorou, vu. 
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crisis to extend and to secure popular 
rights, and to establish the supremacy 
o^the states-general under the nominal 
sovereignty of some Prince, who was 
yet to be selected, while the executive 
body was to be a state-council, ap- 
pointed by the states-general So far 
as appears, he had not decided as to 
the future protector, but he had re- 
solved that it should be neither him- 
self nor Philip of Spain. The outlaw 
came to Brussels prepared at last to 
trample out a sovereignty which had 
worked its own forfeiture. So far as 
he had made any election within his 
broast, his choice inclined to the miser- 
able Duke of Anjou, a prince whom ho 
never came to know as posterity lias 
known him, but whom he at least 
learned to despise. Thus far the 
worthless and jialtry intriguer still 
wore the heroic mask, deceiving even 
such far-seeing politicians as Saint 
Aldegondo and the Prince. 

Williain’a first act was to put a stop 
to the negotiations already on foot 
with Don John.* He intended that 
they should lead to war, because peace 
•was impossible, except a peace for 
which civil and religious liberty would 
be bartered, for it was idle, in his 
opinion, to expect the maintenance by 
the Spanish Governor of the Ghent 
Pacification, w'hatever promises might 
be extorted from his fears. A deputa- 
tion, in the name of the states, had 
already been sent with fresh proposi- 
tions to Don John, at Namur. The 
envoys were Caspar Schetz and the 
Bishop of Bruges, * They had nearly 
conio to an amicable convention with 
the Governor, the terms of which had 
been sent to the states-general for ap- 
proval, at the very moment of the 
Prince ’s ar rival in Brussels. Orange, 

* Bor, xi. 874, scq. iloofd, xii. 5128. 

* Ibid., xi. 874. liomigiua Drutius, Bishop 
of Bruges. Hoofd, xii. 528. Cabrera, xi. 

* MSmotro et Rocuell de oe qu’est pass4 
ontra lo Seigneur don Jan d'Autriche, etc., 
dopuU aa retraict© au chostoau do Natnur—- 
redig© par ©script par 1© Seii?nourde Gro]>- 
benddnek, p. 220, soq. This very curious 
memoir, by one of tho diplomatists engaged, 
has been republialied, according to the ori- 
ginal sketch, in the Bulletins de la Com. 

X. 173-228. — Compare Archivea et 
vorro^ndancej vL 188-170. 
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with great promptness, prevented the 
ratification of these terms, which the 
estates had in reality already voted to 
accept. New articles were added to 
those which had originally been laid 
before Don John,* It was now stipu- 
lated that the Ghent treaty and the 
Perpetual Edict should bo maintained. 
The Governor was required forthwith 
to abandon Namur Castle, and to dis- 
miss the German troops. He was to 
give up the other citadels and strong 
places, and to disband all the soldiers 
in Ilia seiwice. He was to command 
the governors of every province to 
prohibit the entrance of all foreign 
levies. He was forthwith to release 
captives, restore confiscated property, 
and reinstiite officers who had been l e- 
moved ; leaving the details of such re- 
storations to the Council of Mechlin 
and the other provinciuf tribunals. He 
was to engage that the Count Van 
Biiren should be set free within two 
months. He w'as himself, while wait- 
ing for the appointment of his suc- 
cessor, to take up his residence in 
Luxemburg, and while tliere, he waa 
to be governed entirely by tho deci- 
sion of tho State Council, expressed by 
a majority of its members. Further- 
more, and as not the least stinging of 
these sharp requisitions, the Queen of 
England — she who liad been the secret 
ally of Orange, and whose crown the 
Governor had secretly meant to ap- 
propriate — was to be included in the 
treaty.'* 

It could hardly excite surprise that 
Don John, receiving tliese insolent 
propositions at the very moment in 
which he heard of the triumphant 
entrance into Brussels of tho Prince, 
should be filled with rage and morti- 
fication.® Never was champion of tho 

* TJicse remarkable articles arc to bo fomiA 
in Bor, xi. 874-876. A very mcagi-o oxtruet 
Is given by Cabrera, xi. 942. Grocn v. 
Priiist,, vi. 1G6-170. — Compare tlie “ M6- 
moiro ot Rocuoil** of Qrobboudonck, passim. 

» “M^moiro ot Rccuoil,'* passim. — Ao- 
oording to Cabrera, xi. 044, a more cheerful 
view of tho subject waa taken by those who 
suiToundod tho Qovenior. The propositions 
only excited thoir laughter. The same his- 
torian, as well as all tho Spanish writers, of 
coxirse represent the Pripco as influenced in 
hie poncy solely by self-interest, by his in- 
capacity to pay Ms debta^ and by his dospuf 
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Crosa thus braved by iDfidela before. 
The Ghent treaty, according to the 
Orange interpretation, that is to say, 
heresy made legitimate, was to be the 
law of the land. His Majesty was to 
surrender — coloiurs and cannon — to his 
revolted subjects. The royal autho- 
rity was to be superseded by th<at of a 
State Council, appointed by the states- 
general, at the dictation of the Prince. 
The Governor-Generid himself, brother 
of his Catholic Majesty, was to sit 
quietly with folded arms in Luxem- 
burg, while the arch heretic and rebel 
reigned supreme in Brussels. It was 
too much to expect that the choleric 
soldier would be content with what he 
could not help regarding as a dishonour- 
able capitulation. The arrangement 
seemed to him about as rejisonable as 
it would have been to invite Sultan 
Selim to the Eacorial, and to send , 
Philip to reside at Bayonne. He could-^ 
not but regard the whole proposiij^ 
as an insolent declaration of war. 
was right. It was a declaration of 
war; as much so as if proclaim^ by 
trump of herald. How could Don 
J :>hn refuse the wager of battle thus 
haughtily proffered? 

Smooth Schetz, Lord of Grobben- 
donck, and his episcopal colleague, in 
vain attempted to calm the Govenior's 
wrath, which now flamed forth, in de- 
fiance of all considerations.^ They 
endeavouredi without success, to palli- 
ate the presence of Orange, and the 
circumstances of his, reception, for it 
was not probable tliat their eloquence 
would bring the Governor to look at 
the subject with their eyes. Three 
days were agreed upon for the suspen- 
sion of hostilities, and Don J ohn was 
highly indignant that the estates would 
grant no longer a truce. The refusal 

of obtaining a royal pardon, should a peace 
ensue. Peace for the country, so his enomios 
thought, was death for him ; “ doliendose un 
minlstro da Orange, diziendo quo ya se 
acabd el tratar de pazoa aunque le fue nuova 
alegre, con indif/nacion respondio fuera in- 
tiffne par perder la vida d; moatrando que su 
prosperidad no consistia en el bien publico, 
sino en la guerra : que a uto U truxo la dent- 
peraeion dd perdon d$ $u pena no mertcido,** 
XL &44. The reader U already competent to 
appreciate the calutnuioua nature of such 
Btat«m#nte^ by * perusal of the oorrespon- 


waa, however, reasonable enough on 
their part, for they were aware that 
veteran Spaniards and Italians were 
Constantly returning to him, and that 
he was daily strengthening his position. 
The envoys returned to Brussels to 
give an account of the Governor's rage, 
which they could not declare to be un- 
natural, and to assist in preparations 
for the war which was now deemed 
inevitable. Don J ohn, leaving a strong 
garrison in the citadel of Namur, from 
which place he despatched a final com- 
munication to the estates’general, dated 
the 2d of October, retired to Luxem- 
burg. In this letter, without exactly 
uttering defiance, he unequivocally 
accepted the hostilities which had been 
pressed upon him, and answered their 
hollow professions of attachment to 
the Catholic religion and hia Majesty’s 
authority, by denouncing their obvious 
intentions to trample hpon both. Ho 
gave them, in short, to understand 
that he perceived their intentions, 
and meant them to comprehend his 
own.^ 

Thus the_anarrel was brought to an 
issue, and Don John saw with grim 
complacency, that the pen was at last 
to be superseded by the sword. A 
remarkable pamphlet was now pub- 
lished, in seven different languages, 
Latin, French, Flemish, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, and English,' containing 
a succinct account of the proceedings 
between the Governor and the estates, 
together with copies of the intercepted 
letters of Don John and Escovedo te 
the King, to Perez, to the German 
colonels, and to the Empress. Thin 
work, composed and published by 
order of the estates-general, was trans- 
mitted with an accompanying address 
to every potentate in Christendom.^ 

dence and soerct negotiations between Bou 
Jolm and Orange. The personal and un- 
limited offers of pardon and advancomout, 
made to the Prince by the Qovemor-GeneraL 
on his first arrival in the country, arc it 
Buificieut answer to these stupid accusu- 
tions, 

1 M§rooiro et Rocuell par le Seigneur Grob- 
bendonuk.— 'Compare Bor, xi. 876. Hooia, 

xii. m. 

* Bor, xi 876. Hoofd, xll. 629, 6S0. 

* Bor, xL 881.*— The quotations in the pr®- 
oediug pages from this pamphlet have been 
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It waa soon afterwards followed by a 
counter-statement, prepared by order 
of Don John, and containing bis 
account of the same matters, with 
his recriminations against the conduct 
of the estates.^ 

Another important movement had, 
meanwhile, been made by the thiid 
party in this complicated game. The 
Catholic nobles, jealous of the growing 
itiduence of Orange, and indignant at 
the expanding power of the people, 
hiid opened secret negotiations with 
tho Archduke Matthias, then a mild, 
easy-tempered youth of twenty, brother 
of the reigning emperor, iludolph. 
After the matter had been discussed 
some time in secret, it was resolved, 
towai'ds the end of September, to send 
a messenger to Vienna, privately in- 
viting the young Prince to Brussels ; 
but much to the surprise of these 
nobles, it was discovered that some 
fifteen or sixteen of the grandees of 
tho land, among them Aerschot, Havrd, 
Champagny, De Ville, Lalain, De Heze, 
and others, had already taken the 
initiative in the matter. On the 26th 
of August, the Seigneur do Maalsteede 
had set forth, by their appointment, 
for Vienna. There is no doubt that 
this step originated in jealousy felt 
towai'ds Orange, but at the same time 
it is certain that several of the leaders 
in the enterprise were still his friends.* 
Some, like Champagny, and De Ileze, 
were honestly so ; others, like Aer- 
schot, Havrd, and De Ville, always 
traitors in heart to the national cause, 
loyal to nothing but their own advaiico- 
incnt, were still apparently upon the 
best terms with him. Moreover, it is 
certain that he had been made aware 
of tho scheme, at least, before the 
arrival rf the Archduke in tho Nether- 
lands, for the Marquis Havrd, on bis 

iTndo from tho original edition publislied in 
1 ''1 .at Am well', by Silvius, under tho titlo, 
“ Disrcours Sotnmier doa Justea Causea ct 
Rai.son8 qui ont contraioct Ics Estats Gono- 
^ulx des Pula l^s do pourveoir i lour 
OcflTcnce centre lo Seigneur Dnn Jehon 
d’Austrico: aveo plusicurs lettroa Intorcop- 
^cs en plus grand nombre,” etc., etc. A 
Flemish transMiou is ftlvon in the Byvoog- 
sel Auth. Stukh. i. 151 en 176 of Bor, under 
the title of “ Kort Verhael van de rochte 
oorsaken oh r^donen,” oto., etc. 
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way to England, as special envoy from 
the estates, had a conference with him 
at Gertruydenberg.3 This was in the 
middle of September, and before his 
departure for Brussels. Naturally, the 
proposition seemed, at first, anything 
but agreeable ; but the Marquis repre- 
sented himself afterwards as having at 
last induced the Prince to look upon it 
w'ith more favourable eyes.^ Never- 
theless, the step had been taken before 
the consultation w'as held, nor was 
it tho first time that the advice of 
Orange had been asked concerning the 
adoption of a measure after the mea- 
sure had been adopted. 

AVhatever may have been his origi- 
nal sentiments upon the subject, how- 
ever, he was always less apt to com- 
plain of irrevocable events than quick 
to reconcile them with his own com- 
binations, and it was soon to be dis- 
covv^red that the new stumbling-block 
which his opponents had placed in hia 
path, could be converted into an addi- 
tional stepping-stone towards his goal. 
Meanwhile, the secret invitation to the 
Archduke was regarded by the people 
and by foreign spectators as a plot de- 
vised by his enemies. Davison, envoy 
from Queen Elizabeth, was then in 
Brussels, and informed his royal mis- 
tress, whose sentiments and sympathies 
were unequivocally in favour of Orange, 
of the intrigues against the Prince.® 
The efforts of England were naturally 
to counteract tho schemes of all who 
interfered with his policy, the Queen 
especially, with her customary sagacity, 
forescehig the probable inclination of 
the Catholic nobles towards the pro- 
tectorate of Alen9on. She did not feel 
certain as to tho precise plans of Orange, 
and there was no course better adapted 
to draw her frem barren coquetry into 
positive engagements, then to arouse 

1 Tlio edition of tliis pamphlet from which 
tlio rit.iMoiis in tho text have been miide, ia 
tii.> I itiii oiio I'l’ Marchaut, published at 
Luxemburg, anno 1578, under the title, 

Will ct Siiuplcx Narratio eomm quse ab 
Atlventu 1). J- aiuiis Au?.^ri,ici Suprouil in 
Bclgio, etc., gc'Lu suiit," lIo tie. 

2 Bor, xi. O'."'. MeTuie.i, vii. 126. Iloofd, 
xil. 530. Cabrera, xi. 944, 045. Qr. v. 
Prinst., Archives, vi, 191. 

» Ili-oid, xii. 520. 

< Bor, xi. 900. » Ibid., fsOQ. 
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her jealousy of the French influence 
in the provinces. At this moment she 
manifested the warmest friendship for 
the Prmco2. Costly presents were 
transmitted by her to his wife ; among 
others, an oinament, of which a sculp- 
tured lizard formed a part. The 
Princess, in a graceful letter to her 
husband, desiring that her acknow- 
ledgments should be presented to lier 
English Majesty, accepted tlie present 
as significative. “ ^Tis the fabled virtue 
of the lizard (she said) to awaken sleep- 
ers whom a serpent is about to sting. 
You are the lizard, and the Nether- 
lands the sleepers, — pray Heaven they 
may escape the serpent’s bite 1 ” * The 
Prince v as well aware, therefore, of 
the plots which were weaving against 
him. Ho had small faith in the great 
nobles, whom he trusted “ a.s he would 
adders fanged,” and relied only upon 
the comiriunities, upon the mass of 
burghers. They deserved his confi- 
dence, and watched over his safety with 

i 'ealous care. On one occasion, when 
le was engaged at the State Council till 
a late hour, tlio citizens conceived so 
much alarm, that a largo number of 
them spontaneously armed themselves, 
and repaired to the palace. The Prince, 
informed of the circumstance, threw 
open a window and ^dressed them, 
thanking them for their friendship and 
assuring them of his safety. They 
■were not satisfied, however, to leave 
him alone, but remained under arms 
below till the session was terminated, 
when they escoHed him with affection- 
ate respect to his own hotel." 

The secret envoy arrived in Vienna, 
and excited the ambition of the youth- 
ful Matthias.* It must be confessed 
that the offer could hardly be a very 
tempting one, and it excites our sur- 
prise that the Archduke should have 
thought the adventure worth the seek- 


1 Archives et Correspoudauoo. vi. 190. 

2 Ibid. 

^ Longueti Epist. ad Aug. 125, 17 Oct. 
1677, p. 324, 

* Bor, xi. 898. Hoofd, xU. 631. Motoren, 
vii. 12S, 

" Bor, xi. 899. • Hoofd. xii. 630, 

’ Letter of Dr Labbe to the Queen Mothci* 
^ France, in AroluveaetCorrespoudance, vi. 

* ft was tho opinion of that the 


ing. A most anomalous position in 
the Netherlands was offered to him by 
a slender and irresponsible faction^of 
Netherlanders. There was a triple 
prospect before him : that of a hope- 
less intrigue against the first politician 
in Europe, a mortal combat with tbe 
most renowned coa<|ueror of the age, ;? 
deadly feud with the most powerful 
and revengeful monarch in the world. 
Into this threefold enterprise he was 
about to plunge without any adequatu 
resources, for the Archduke possessed 
no experience, power, or wealth.® He 
brought, therefore, no strength to a 
cause which was itself feeble. Ho could 
hope for no protection, nor inspire 
any confidence. Nevertheless, ho had 
courage, i>liability, and a turn ff>r 
political adventure. Visions of the 
discomfited Philip conferring the hand 
of his daughter, with the Netherlands 
as her dowry, upon the enterprising 
youth wlio, at this juncture, shon]<l 
succeed in overturning the Spanisli 
authority in that country, were con- 
jtired up by those who originated the 
plot,’’ and he was weak enough t<j 
consider such absurdities plausible,, 
and to set forth at once to take posse.s- 
sion of this ciistle in the air. 

On the evening of October 3d, 1577, 
he retired to rest at eight o’clock, feign- 
ing extreme drowsiness. After wait- 
ing till his brother Maximilian, who 
slept in another bed in the same cham- 
ber, was asleep, he slipped from his 
couch and from the room in his night 
apparel, without even putting on hi.s 
slippers. Ho was soon after provided 
by the companions of his flight with 
the disguise of a sei-vant, arrayed in 
which, with his face blackened, h® 
made his escape by midnight from 
Vienna,^ but it is doubtful whether 
Kudolph was os ignorant as he affected 
to be of the scheme.® The Arcliduko 

Emperor affected ignorance of tlie ploLat it» 
cominencoment, that ho afterwards affected 
an original connivance, and that ho was 
oqually disingenuous in both i>retotic(a. 
“Pulcliro sane instnicta fabula," quota 
shrewd Herbert, “sed cav^ant aucupos so 
suls retlbua Involvant;" and again, 
mouths later, “jam profltotur so 
autnorera Matthi® firatrl, ut in Belgium irot. 
Quam canto Id feoiat, irewsio, oum idaiit<rt 

canstautor oegaverit.”— Uuboiii Languor 
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arrived at Cologne, attended only by 
two gentlemen and a few servants. 
ITie Governor was beside himself with 
fury; the Queen of England was in- 
dignant; the Prince only, against whom 
the measure was mainly directed, pre- 
served his usual tranquillity.^ 

Secretary Walsingham, as soon as the 
news reached England, sent for Meet- 
kcrcko, colleague of Marquis Havre in 
the mission from the estates.^ Ho in- 
formed that functionary of the gi*cat 
perplexity and excitement which, ac- 
cording to information received from 
the English resident, Davison, wore 
then prevailing in Brussels, on account 
of tho appr(jach of the Arohdulcc. 
Some, ho said, were for receiving him 
at one place, some at another; others 
were in favour of forbidding his en- 
trance altogether. Tilings had been 
sufficiently complicated before, with- 
out this additional cause of confusion. 
Don John was strengthening himself 
daily, through tlie secret agency of tho 
Duke of Guise and his ]>arty. 11 is 
warlOte genius was well known, as well 
as tho experience of the soldiers who 
wore f.'ist rallying under his banner. 
On the other hand, tho Duke of 
Alen^on had come to lia Fore, and was 
also raising trooj)s, while to oppose 
this crowd of rival enemies, to deal 
with this host of iiniieuding disasters, 
there was but one man in the Nether- 
lands, On the Prince of OVange alone 
could tho distracted states rely. To 
his prudence and valour only could 
the Queen look with hopeful eyes. 
The Secretary proceeded to inform the 
envoy, therefore, that her Majesty 
would feci herself compelled to with- 
draw all succour from the states if the 
Prince of Orange were deprived of his 
lei^ership ; for it was upon that Icader- 
8hip only that she had relied for ob- 
taining a successful result. She was 
^uite indisposed to encounter indefinite 
flak with an impossibility of profit,® 
Meetkercke replied to tho Secretary 
by observing that the ^at nobles of 
the land had^been unanimous in desir- 

Epist^ ad lUustrem ©t gonerosura Domi- 
imm pmuppum Sydnwum, Francof,, 1688, 

lx I 224, bTA I$8. 

‘ Bor, xk 900. Meteroa, vU. 126. 


ing a new Governor-General at this 
juncture. They had thought Matthias, 
with a .strong Council of State, com- 
posed of native Nethcrlandors, to con- 
trol him, likely to prove a serviceable 
candidate for tho post. They had rea- 
son to believe that, after he should be 
received, the Emperor would be recon- 
ciled to the mea.suro, and tluit by liis 
iiiterces.sion tho King of Spain would 
be likewiso induced to acquiesce,^ He 
alluded, moreover, to the conference 
between the Marquis of Havrd and 
Orange at Gortruydeuberg, and quoted 
the opinion of the Prince that it would 
be imwi.se, after the invitation had 
been given, to insult tho Archduke 
and his whole imperial house, by treat- 
ing him with indignity upon his arrival. 
It was inevitable, said the envoy, that 
dillcrences of opinion should exist in 
large assemblies ; but according to infor- 
mation which he had recently received 
from Marquis Havre, then in Brussels, 
affiiirs had already become smooth 
again. At tlie conclusion of the con- 
ference, Walsingham repeated empha- 
tically that the only condition upon 
which the Queen would continue her 
succour to the Netherlands was, that 
the Prince should bo forthwith ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-General for the 
Archduke.® 

The immediate result of this move- 
ment was, that Matthias w:is received 
at Antwerp by Orange at the head of 
two thousand cavalry, and attended 
by a vast concourse of inhabitants.*" 
Had tho Prince chosen a contrary 
course, the Archduke might have been 
compelled to return, somow'hat ridicu- 
lously, to Vienna; but, at the same 
time, the anger of tho Emperor and of 
all Germany would have boon aroused 
against Orange and the cause he served. 
Had the Prince, on tho contrary, aban- 
doned the field himself, and returned 
to Holland, he would have left the 
g.ame in the hands of hla adversaries. 
Ever since he had made what hia 
brother John called that “dangerous 
gallow's-journey’^ to Brussels,^ his in- 

9 Bor, xl. 899, 900. » Ibid. 

* Ibid. » Ibid., xl. 900. 

8 Ibid., xi. 900. Meteren, vil. 

7 x*riQ man’® achten mocht, 
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fluence had been culminating daily, 
and the jealousy of the great nobles 
rising as rapidly. Had he now allowed 
liimseif to be driven from hia post, he 
would have exactly fulfilled their ob- 
ject. By remaining, he counteracted 
their schemes. By taking Matthias 
wholly into his own possession, he 
obtained one piece the more in the 
great game which he was playing 
against his antagonist in the Escorial. 
By making adroit use of events as tlicy 
arose, he made the very waves which 
were to sink him, carry his great cause 
triumphantly onward. 

The first result of the invitation to 
Matthias was the election of Orange 
as Hu ward of Brabant.^ This office 
was one of great liistorical dignity, but 
somewhat anomalous in its functions. 
The province of Brabant, having no 
special governor, was usually consi- 
dered under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Govemor-Goneral. 
As the capital of Brabant was the 
residence of that functionary, no in- 
convenience from this course h|l|s.been 
felt since the accession of the hduse of 
Burgundy. At present, however, the 
conation of affairs was so peculiar — 
the seat of government being empty 
without ha^/ing been permanently 
vacated — that a special opportunity 
was offered for conferring both honour 
and power on the Prince. A Ruward 
was not exactly dictator, although his 
authority was universal. He was not 
exactly protector, nor governor, nor 
stadholder. His functions were un- 
limited as to time — ^therefore superior 
to those of an ancient dictator; they 
were commonly conferred on the 
natural heir to the sovereignty — 
therefore more lofty than those of 
ordinary stadholders. The individuals 
who had previously held the office in 
the Netherlands had usually reigned 
afterwards in their own 'right. Duke 
Albert, of the Bavarian line, for ex- 
ample, had been Ruward of Hainault 


iralgrcisen, so des Hem Prints ^nhern und 
gclm fibiin muasen,” etc., etc. — 

Archives et Ck>nospondanoe, vI. 2ia. 

> Hoofd, :idl. Wagenaer, vii 171# 

* Wogenaer, 111. d04 (in 1887, 
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and Holland, for thirty years, during 
the insanity of his brother, and on ^lo 
death of Duke William had succeeded 
to his tille.2 Philip of Burgundy had 
declared himself Ruward of Brabant 
in 1425,* and had shortly afterwards 
deprived Jacqueline of all her titl(\s 
and appropriated them to himself. In 
the one case the regent, in the second 
case the usurper, Lad become reigning 
prince. Thus the movement of the 
jealous nobles against the Prince h.ad 
for its first effect his immediate ap- 
pointment to an oflico wdiose chief 
characteristic was, that it conducted 
to sov'ereignty. 

The election was accomplished thus. 
The ** memViers,’* or estates of Brussels, 
together with tlio deans, guilds, and 
other of the principal citizens of Ant- 
werp, addressed a request to the states 
of Brabant, that William of Orange 
should be appointed Ruward, and 
after long deliberation the measum 
was carried. The unsolicited honour 
was then solemnly offered to him. 
.He refused, and was only, after repeat- 
ed and urgent entreaties, induct to. 
accept the office. The matter was 
then referred to the states-genora!, 
who confirmed the dignity, after soino 
demur, and with the condition that it 
might bo superseded by the appoint- 
ment of a governor-general.'* Ho was 
finally confirmed as Ruward on tha 
22d of October, to the boundless satis- 
faction of the people, who celebrated 
the event by a solemn holiday in Ant- 
werp, Brussels, and other cities.® lii^ 
friends, inspired by the intrigues of 
his enemies, had thus elevated ilie 
Prince to almost unlimited power; 
while a strong expression in favour of 
his government had been elicited from 
the most important ally of the Netbor- 
lands — England. It soon rested with 
himself only t.o assume the govern- 
ment of Flanders, having been elfecteti 
stadholder, not once only, but many 
times, by the four estates of that 
' - ^ — — — ' 

» Wagonaer, ill. 466.— Ootnparo Green r. 
Prinstoror, vi. 208-210 ; Strada, ix. 440. 44 1, 
Wgireiiaer. v4L ITl. 

V. Prinrt., vi. 208, m Bonflanv 
lii. 819 , »qq. (cited by Green V. Prinst.). 
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important province, and having as 
constantly refused the dignity.^ Wiih 
Holland and Zealand devoted to him, 
Brabant and Flanders formally under 
his government, the Netherland capi- 
tal lavishing testimonials of affection 
upon him, and the mass of the people 
almost worshipping him, it wouhl not 
have been difficult for the Prince to 
play a game as selfish as it had hither- 
to been close and skilful. He might 
have proved to the grand seigniors 
that their suspicions were just, by 
assuming a crown which they had 
been intriguing to push from his 
brows. Certainly the nobles deserved 
their defeat. They had done their 
best to circumvent Orange, in all ways 
and at all times. They had paid their 
court to power when it was most 
powerful, and had sought to swim on 
the popular tide wlion it was rising. 
He avenged himself upon tlieir perfidy 
only by serving his country more faith- 
fully than ever, but it was natural 
th.at he should be indignant at the 
conduct of these gentlemen, ** children 
of good houses” (in his own words), 
‘'issue of worthy siros,” whoso fathers, 
at least, he had ever loved and hon- 
oured.^ 

They serve the Duke of Alva and 
the Grand Commander like varlets,” 
he cried; "they make war upon me 
to the knife. Afterwards they treat 
with me, they reconcile themselves 
with me, they are sworn foes of the 
Spaniard. Don John arrives, and they 
follow him; they intrigue for my 
ruin. Don John fails in his enter- 
prise upon Antwerp citadel ; they 
quit him incontinently and call upon 
me. No sooner do I come than, 
against their oath and without pre- 
vious communication with the states 
or myself, they call upon the Arch- 
duke Matthias. Are the waves of the 
sea^more inconstant — is Euripus more 
uncertain than the counsels of such 
menr'« 


While these events were occuring 
at Brussels and Antwerp, a scene of a 
different nature was enacting at Ghent. 
The Duke of Aerschot had recently 
been appointed to the government of 
Flanders by the State Council,'* but 
the choice was exceedingly distasteful 
to a large number of the inhabitants. 
Although, since the defeat of Don 
John’s party in Antwerp, Aerschot 
had again become "the affectionate 
brother ” of Orange, yet he was known 
to be the head of the cabal which had 
brought Matthias from Vienna. Flan- 
ders, moreover, swarmed with converts 
to the Refonned religion,* and the 
Duke’s strict Romanism was well 
known. The people, therefore, who 
hated the Pope and adored the Prince, 
were furious at the appointment of 
the new Governor ; but by dint of pro- 
fuse pjomises regarding the instant 
restoration of privileges and charters 
which had long lain dormant, the 
friends of Aerschot succeeded in pre- 
paring the way for his installation.*’ ' 
Ou the 20th of October, attended by 
twenty-three comj>anies of infantry 
.and three himdrcd horse, he came to 
Ghcnt.^ That famous place was still 
one of the most powerful and turbulent 
towns in Europe. Although dimi- 
nished in importance since tho com- 
mercial decline which had been the 
inevitable result of Philip’s bloody 
government, it was still swarming with 
a vigorous and dangerous population,** 
and it had not forgotten the days 
when tho iron tongue of Roland could 
call eighty thousand fighting men to 
the city banner.** Even now, twenty 
thousand were secretly pledged^** to 
rise at the bidding of cei-tain chieftains 
resident among them, noble by birth, 
warmly attached to the Reformed re- 
ligion, and devoted to Orange. These 
gentlemen were perfectly conscious 
that a reaction was to be attempted in 

favour of Don J ohn and of Catholicism, 
through the agency of the newly-ap- 
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pointed governor of Flanders. Aer- 
Bchot was trusted or respected by 
neither party. The only difference 
in the e.stimate3 formed of him was, 
that some considered him a deep and 
dangerous traitor; others that he was 
rather foolish than malicious,* and 
more likely to ruin a good cause than 
to advance the interests of a bad one. 
The leaders of the popular party at 
Ghent believed him dangerous. They 
felt certain that it wiis the clceply laid 
design of the Catholic nobles — foiled 
as they had been in the objects with 
which they had brought l^latthias from 
Vienna, and enraged as they were that 
the only result of that movement ha<l 
been to establish the power of Orange 
upon a firmer basis — to set up an 
opposing iuliuence in Ghent. Flanders, 
in the possession of the Catholics, was 
to weigh up Brabant, with its recent 
tendencies to toleration. Aerschot 
was to counteract the schemes of 
Orange. Matthias was to be with- 
drawn from the influence of the great 
heretic, and be yet compelled to play 
the part set down for him by those 
who h.ad placed him upon the stage. 
A large i^ortion, no doubt, of the 
Koherncs here suggested, was in agita- 
tion, but the actors were hardly equal 
to the drama which they were attempt- 
ing. The intrigue was, however, to 
be frustrated at once by the hand of 
Orange, acting as it often did from 
beneath a cloud. 

Of all the chieftains possessing in- 
fluence with tlie inhabitants of Ghent, 
two young nobles, named K3diove ami 
Imbue, were the most conspicuous. “ 
Both were of ancient descent and 
broken fortunes, both were passion- 
ately attached to the Prince, both were 
inspired with an intense hatred for all 
that was Catholic or Spanish. They 
had travelled further on the reforming 
path than many had done in that day, 
wd might even be called democratic 
in their notions. Their heads were 

Ailed with visions of Greece and liome; 

the praise of republics was ever on 

* Sod plerlque oociatimant euin stultttift 
poUtu quAtn xnaliua poootuMo."— LoiMnaoi. 

to. Boo., i. H. 807. 
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their lips; and they avowed to their 
intimate associates that it was already 
feasible to compose a commonwealtlj 
like that of the Swiss Cantons out of 
the seventeen Netherlands.* They 
were regarded as dreamers by some, 
as desperadoes by others. Few had 
confidence in their capacity or their 
purity; but Orange, who knew man- 
kind, recognised in them \iseful in- 
struments for any hazardous enter- 
prise. They delighted in stratagems 
and sudden feats of arms. Audacioii.s 
and cruel by temperament, they were 
ever most happy in becoming a por- 
tion of the desolation which popular 
tumults engender. 

There were several excited meetings 
of the four estates of Flanders immedi- 
ately after the arrival of the Duke of 
Aerschot in Ghent.* His coming had 
been preceded by extensive promises, 
but it soon became obvious that their 
fulfilment was to be indefinitely de- 
ferred. There was a stormy session 
on the 27th of October, many of thb 
clergy and nobility being preKsent, and 
comparatively few members of the 
third estate. Very violent speoohea- 
were made, and threats openly uttered, 
that the privileges, abotit which so 
much noise had been heard, would bo 
rather curtailed than enlarged und<ir 
the new administration. At the same 
session, the commission of Aerschot 
was formally presented by Champagny 
and Sweveghem, deputed by the State 
Council for that purpose.® Champagny 
wjis in a somewhat anomalous position. 
There was much doubt in men’s minds 
concerning him. He had seemed lately 
the friend of Orange, but he was cer- 
tainly the brother of Granvelle. His 
splendid but fruitless services ‘during 
the Antwerp Fury had not been f(»r- 
gotten, but he was known to be a de- 
termined Catholic. He wa« & hater 
of Spaniards, but no lover of popular 
liberty. The nature of his sentiments 
towards Orange was perhaps unjustly 

suspected. At any rate, two or three 

days after the events which now oo- 

» Ibid., U. 284. 886. 
s Ibid., U. 876, sqq. Hettt'en, Tfl. 

• MiieeaiifVil. 128^ Hoe^, xii, 688. 
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cupy our attention, he wrote him a 
private letter, in which he assured 
hyn of his attachment. In reference 
to the complaints of the Prince, tliat 
he had not been seconded as he ought 
to have been, he said, moreover, that 
he could solemnly swear never to have 
seen a single individual who did not 
hold the Prince in admiration, and 
who was not alTectionately devoted to 
him, not only by public profession, but 
by private acntimont.^ Tliere w^as little 
doubt entertained as to the opinions 
held by the rest of the aristocTatic party, 
then commencing their manoeuvres in 
Ghent. Their sentiments were uttered 
witli sufficient diatiiictness in this re- 
markable session. 

Hessels, the old Blood Councillor, 
was then resident in Ghent, where he 
discharged higli governmental fimc- 
ti<Jii8. It was he, as it will be remem- 
bered, who habitually fell asleep at 
that horrible council board, and could 
only start from his naps to shout “ ad 
patibulum,” while the other tpiurderera 
had found their work less narcotic. A 
letter from Hessels to Count do Reux, 
•late royal governor of Flatiders, was 
at the present juncture intercepted.'-* 
Perhaps it was invented, but genuine 
<»r lictitious, it was circulated exten- 
sively among the popular leaders, and 
liad the cfi'ect of proving Madame do 
Hessels a true prophet. It precipi- 
tated the revolution'in Flanders, and 
soon ofterw’ards cost the Councillor 
his life. *^We have already brought 
many notable magistrates of Flanders 
over to the side of his Highness Don 
.fohii,'' wrote Hessels. “ We hope, 
after the Duke of Aerschot is gover- 
nor, that we shall fully carry out the 
intentions of his Majesty and the plans 
of his Highness. We shall also know 
hw to circumvent the scandalous heretic 
with all his adherents and followers.’* ^ 

- ■ . . # 
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Iflyhove hM vialtod Orange durh^g hia 
brief aj>!i«aoe from Obent Meteren, how- 


Certainly, if this letter were true, it 
was high time for the friends of the 
“ 8can<i^lou8 heretic ” to look about 
them. If it were a forgery,^ which 
is highly probable, it was ingeniously 
imagined, and did the work of truth. 
The revolutionary party, taring in a 
small minority in the asset -tbly, were 
advised by their leiulers to bow before 
the storm. They did so, and the 
bluster of the reactionary party grew 
louder as they marked the apparent 
discoiniiture of their foes. They 
openly as.serted that the men who 
were clamouring for privileges should 
obtain nothing but halters. The buried 
chai'ters should never be resuscitated ; 
but the spirit of the dead Emperor, 
who had onco put a rope around the 
necks of the insolent Ghenters, still 
lived in that of his son. There was 
no lack of denunciation. Don John 
and the Duke of Aerschot would, soon 
bring the turbulent burghers to their 
sense.s, and there would then be an 
end to this renewed clamour about 
musty parchments.® Much indigna- 
tion was secretly excited in the as- 
sembly by such menaces. Without 
doors the subterranejin flames spread 
rapidly, but no tumult occurred that 
night. Before the session was over, 
Ryhove left the city, pretending a 
visit to Tournay, No sooner had he 
left the gates, however, than he turned 
his horse’s head in the opposite direc- 
tion, and rode off post haste to Antwerj). 
There he had a conference with Wil- 
liam of Orange,® and painted in lively 
colours the alarming position of affairs. 
** And what do you mean to do in the 
matter?” asked the Prince rather 
drily.7 Ryhove was somewhat dis- 
concerted. He had expected a violent 
explosion ; well as he knew the tran- 
([uil personage whom he'was address- 
ing. I know no better counsel,” he 

ever, g^ves a minute account of their inter- 
view, in which he Is followefi by Hoofd, 
who bad additional sources of information. 
Compare Groen v. Prinst, vi. 217, 218; 
Wogenaor, vii. 177; V. d. Vynokt, 11. 279, 
280, fit al. 

* T Waer toe den Prince niet anders on 
wist* op te seggheu dan vraosrhdo wat 
raedtt!”— Meteren, vif. 186*>, Hoofd, xii, 
533. 
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replied, at len^h, ^^than to take the 
Duke, with his bishops, councillors, 
lords, and the .whole nest of them, by 
the throat, and thrust them all out 
together.*' ^ 

“Rather a desperate undertaking, 
however?” ^id the Prince, carelessly, 
but interrogatively, 

“ I know no other remedy,” answered 
Ryhove ; “ I would rather make the 
attempt, relying upon God alone, and 
die like a man, if needful, than live in 
eternal slavery. Like an ancient Ro- 
man,” continued the young republican 
noble in somewhat bombastic vein, “ I 
am ready to wager my life, where my 
fatherland’s welfare is at stake.” 

“ Bold words ! ” said the Prince, 
looking gravely at Ryhove ; “ but 

upon what force do you rely iOr your 
undertaking ?” 

“If I can obtain no assistance from 
your Excellency,” was the reply, “I 
shall throw myself on the mass of the 
citizens. I can arouse them in the 
name of thoir ancient liberties, which 
must be redeemed now or never.” 

The Prince, belie ving 'j^obably that 
the scheme, if scheme t]^re were, was 
but a wild one, felt little inclination 
to compromise himself with the young 
conspirator. He told him he could do 
nothing at present, and saying that he 
must at least sleep upon the matter, 
di.smi8.sed him for the night. Next 
morning, at daybreak, Ryhove was 
again closeted with him. The Prince 
asked his sanguine partisan if he were 
still determined to carry out his pro- 
ject, with no more definite support 
than he had indicated? Ryhove as- 
sured him, in reply, that he meant to 
do so, or to die in the attempt. The 
Prince shrugged his shoulders, and 
soon afterwards seemed to fall into a 
reverie.* Ryhove continued talking, 
but it was soon obvious that his High- 
ness was not listening, and he there- 
fore took his leave somewhat abruptly. 

1 met den geheele nesta by den 
balse te vatten ende te verdriJven.‘'->~Me- 
teren, vii. Compare Hoofd. 

* De Prince schoudereii Wde 

nmaihoorde hem m^eueve ooren,^ ffca— 
Jfeteren, ubisup. 514 . ( 

* Ifotsren, vU. 124. feToofi, ail. M4. 


Hardly had he left the house, how- 
ever, when the Prince despatched 
Saint Aldegonde in search of hkn. 
That gentleman, proceeding to hia 
hotel, walked straight into the apart- 
ment of Ryhove, and commenced a 
conversation with a person whom he 
I found there, but to his surprise he 
soon discovered, experienced politician 
though he was, tlxat he had made an 
egregious blunder. He ha<l opened a 
dangerous secret to an entire stranger,'^ 
and Ryhove coming into the apart- 
ment a few minutes afterwards, wa.s 
naturally surprised to find the Prince’s 
chief councillor in close conversatioii 
about the plot with Van'Rooyen, the 
burgomaster of Denremonde. The 
Fleniiah noble, however, always prompt 
in emergencies, drew his rapier, an<l 
assured the astonished burgomaster 
that he would either have his life on 
the instant, or his oath never to reveal 
a syllable of what he had heard. That 
functionary, who had neither desired 
the youi% noble’s confidence, nor con- 
templated the honour of being run 
through the body as a consequence of 
receivingf^it, was somewhat aghast at' 
the rapid manner in which these gen- 
tlemen transacted business. He will- 
ingly gave the required pledge, and 
was |>ermitted to depart. 

'Hie effect of the conference between 
Saint Aldegonde and Ryhove was to 
convince the young partisan that tho 
Prince would neither openly counte- 
nance his project, nor be extremely 
vexed shcaild it prove successful. In 
short, while, as in the case of the 
arrest of the State Council, the subor- 
dinates were left to appear the princi- 
pals in the transaction, the person.*! 
most intimate with Willi.am of Orange 
were allowed to form satisfactory 
opinions as to his wishes, and to serve 
as instruments to his ends.* 
qia vines cried Saint Aldegonde, 
encouragingly, to Ryhove, shaking 

* “Ryhove, ziondedat den Prtoot oonnl- 
veerde ofte d’ofwhe luyckt® om 
neemen iu 't werk te Bteilen,” eto.-— Metwen. 
vil. 187. “Ryhove hlerult icheppende dat 
*yn Doorluohti^eit door do viiigeren 
eta— Hoofd* 31 wa.-OcmpwreStreda. 1 l. 
lib. l»j>, 4j Oroen t* Rrlnst., Arohlves, etc.) 
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hands with him at parting. The con- 
Bpirator immediately mounted, and 
rode off tnwarrls Ghent. During his 
absence there had been much turbu- 
lence, but no decided outbreak, in that 
city. Iinbize had accosted the Duke 
of Aersclint in the street, and de- 
uKiudod when an<l how he intended to 
proclaim the restoration of the ancient 
charters. The haughty Duke had en- 
deavoured to shako off his importu- 
nate questioner, while Imbize per- 
sisted, witli increasing audacity, till 
Aerschot lost his temper at last. 
“Charters, charters!” he cried in a 
rage; “yon shall learn soon, ye that 
ai-e thus howling for charters, that we 
liave still the old means of making yon 
dumb, witli a rope on your throat.s. 
I tell you this — were you ever so 
much hounded on hy the Prince of 
Orange.” ^ 

Tlie violence of the new governor 
excited the wrath of Tmbize. He 
broke from him abruptly, au<l rushed 
to a rendezvous of liis confederates, 
every man of whom was ready for a 
(lo.sporato adventure. Groups of ex- 
' cited people were seen vociferating in 
iliflferent places. A drum was heard 
to rattle from time to time. Never- 
theless, the rising tumult seemed to 
subside again after a season, owing 
partly to the exertions of the magis- 
trates, partly to the absence of Ryhove. 
At four in the afternoon that gentle- 
man entered the to'wn, and riding 
directly to the head-quarters of the 
conspiracy, was incensed to' hear that 
the work, which had begun so bravely, 
had been allowed to cool. “’Tis a 
time,” he cried, “ for vigilance. ^ If we 
Bleep now, we shall be dead in our 
beds before morning. Better to fan 
the fire which hs.s begun to blaze in 
the people’s heart. Better to gatlicr 
the fruit while it is ripe. Let us go 
each with his followers, and 
I pledge myself to lead the way. Let 
ns scuttle the old ship of slavery ; let 

* Meteren, vli. 127. Hoofd, xii. 634. Van 
d. Vyhekt, il. 280. 

Hoofd, Meteron, nbl sup. Bor, ad. 908, 

* Daw (ceyde Mloghcm hlerop) boor ik 
een’ wan apmken, *^010, —Ibid., Heteren, 

viH27.* 


US hunt the Spanish Inquisition, once 
for all, to the hell from whence it 
came I ” ® 

“There spoke the voice of a man ! ”• 
criod the Flemish captain, Mieghem, 
one of the chief conspirators; “lead 
on, Ryhove, I swear to follow you aa 
far as our legs will carry us.” TJiua 
encouraged, Ryhove rushed about the 
city, calling upon the people every- 
where to rise. They rose almost to a 
man. Arming and mustering at dif- 
ferent points, according to previous 
arrangements, a vast number assem- 
bled by toll of bell, after nightfall, on 
the public square, whence, under com- 
mand of Ryhove, they swept to the 
residence of Aerschot at Saint Bavon. 
The guards, seeing the fierce mob ap- 
proaching, brandishing spears and wav- 
ing torches, had scarce time to close 
the gates, as the people loudly de- 
manded entrance and the delivery to 
them of the Governor. Both claims 
were refused. “Let us burn the birds 
in their nests,” cried Ryhove, without 
hesitation.** Pitch, light wood, and 
other combustibles, were brought at 
hi.s command, and in a few moments 
tlie palace would have been in flames, 
had not Aerschot, seeing that the in- 
surgents were in earne.st, capitulated. 
As soon as the g.otes were open, the 
foremost of tlie mob rushed upon him, 
and would have tom him limb from 
limb, had not Ryhove resolutely inter- 
fered, and twice protected the life of 
the Governor, at the peril of his own.® 
Tho Duke was then made a prisoner, 
and, under a strong guard, was con- 
veyed, still in his night-gown, and 
bare-footed, to the mansion of Ryhove. 
All the other leading members of the 
Catholic party were captured, tho 
arrests proceeding till a late hour in 
tho night. Rassinghem, Sweveghem, 
Fisch, De la Porta, and other promi- 
nent raemhere of the Flemish estates 
or council, wore secured, but Cham- 
pagny was allowed to make his escape.* 

* Meteren, vii 127. Hoofd, xiL 635. Bor, 
Xl. 905. 

» Hoofd, xii. 685. Meteren, vii 127. Van 
d. Vynckt, ii. 282, 

• “Zoo dat hy verreyrt, verborghen, ofl 
door gunste, verschr^nt moet geweest ayn.’* 
—Hoofd, xU. 636. 
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The Bishops of Bruges and Ypres were 
less fortunate. Blood-councillor Hea- 
sela, whose letter — genuine or counter- 
feited — had been ao instrumental in 
Oasteuing this outbreak, was most 
carefully guarded, and to him and to 
Senator Fisch the personal conse- 
quences of that night’s work were to 
be very tragic. 

Thus audaciously, successfully, and 
hitherto without bloodshed, was the 
anti-Catholic revolution commenced in 
Flanders. The event was the first of a 
long and most signal series. The dee<l 
was done. The provisional govern- 
ment was established, at the head of 
which was placed Byhove, to whom 
oaths of allegiance were rendered, sub- 
ject to the future arrangements of the 
states-general and Orange. On the Otli 
of November, the nobles, nobibles, and 
community of Ghent published an ad- 
dress, in which they elaborately de- 
fended the revolution which had been 
effected and the arrests which had 
taken place ; while the Catholic party, 
with Aerschot at its head, was declared 
to be secretly in league with Don John 
to bring back the Spanish troops, to 
overthrow the Prince of Orange, to 
deprive him of the protectorate of 
Brabant, to set at nouglit the Ghent 
treaty, and to suppress the Refomied 
religion.^ 

The effect of this sudden rising of 
the popular party was prodigious 
throughout the Netherlands. At the 
same time, the audacity of such ex- 
treme proceedings could hardly be 
countenanced by any considerable 
party in the states-general. Cbam- 
pagny wrote to the Prince of Orange . 
that, even if the letter of Hessels were 
genuine, it proved nothing against 
Aerschot,® and he urged the necessity 
of suppressing such scene of licence 
immediately, through the influence of 
those who could command the passions 
of the mob. Otherwise, he jdfirmed 
that all legitimate forms of justice 
jyould disappear, and that it would be 
^isy to set the bloodhounds upon any 
game whatever. Saint Aidegonde 

Address of^the Notables, in Bor, xi, dOi, 

* Archives de la Uaison d’OriMOffA vb 
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wrote to the Prince, that it would be 
a great point, but a very difficult one, 
to justify the Ghent transaction ;«f or 
there was little doubt that the Ilossois 
letter was a forgery.^ It was therefore 
as well, no doubt, that the Prince had 
not decidedly committed himself to 
Ryhove’s plot, and thus deprived him- 
self of the right to interfere afterwards, 
according to what seemed the claims of 
justice and sound policy. 

llo now sent Arend Van Dor]> to 
Ghent, to remonstrate with the leadern 
qf the insurrection upon the violence 
of their measures, and to demand the 
liberation of the prisonet's — a request 
which wjus only complied with in the 
case of Aerschot. That nobleman was 
lil>erated on the 14th of November, 
under the condition tliat ho wonhl 
solemnly pledge himself to forget ami 
forgive the treatment which he ha<l 
received, but the other prisoners were 
retained in custody for a much longer 
period. A few weeks afterwards, the 
Prince oi Orange visited Ghent, at the 
earnest request of the four estates of 
Flandei's, and it was hoped that his 
presence would contribute to the r(‘- 
Btoration of tranquillity.'* 

. This visit was naturally honoUnnl 
by a brilliant display of “ rhetorical ” 
spectacles and tableaux vivants ; f<;’ 
nothing could exceed the passion of 
the Netherlander^ of that century fur 
apologues and charades. In allegory 
they found an ever-present comforter 
in their deepest afflictions. The prinee 
was escort^ from the Town-gate to 
the Jacob’s church amid a blaze of t-nr 
barrels and torches, although it was 
mid-day, where a splendid exhibition 
had been arranged by that sovereign 
guild of rhetoric, Jesus with the 
Balsam Flower.” The drama v.is 
called Judas Maccabrous, in comi>li' 
ment to the Prince. In the centre ef 
the stage stood the Hebrew patriot, 
full armour, symbolising the illustri- 
ous guest doing battle for his country 
He was attended by the three estates 
of the country, ingeniously personified 
by a single individual, w ho wore t ho 

» Ibid., vL 219, 220 ' 

* Bor, xh 506. 016. The Prince canic 
tbe city on tb* lOth of December 10 
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velvet bonnet of a noble, the cassock 
of a priest, and the breeches of a 
bitfgher.^ Groups of allegorical per- 
sonages were drawn up on the right 
and left; — Courage, Patriotism, Free- 
dom, Mercy, Diligence, and other 
<'8timable qualities upon one side, 
^Yero balanced by Murder, Rapine, 
Treason, and the rest of the sister- 
hood of Crime, on the other. The 
Inquisition was represented as a loan 
iiml hungry hag. The “ Ghent Pacifi- 
cation ” was dressed in crainoisy satin, 
and wore a city on her head for a tur- 
ban ; wliile, tied to her apron-strings, 
were Catliolici.sm and Protestantism, 
bound in a loving embrace by a chain 
of seventeen links, which she was forg- 
ing upon an anvil. Under the anvil 
was an individual in complete harness, 
engaged in eating his heart; this was 
Discord. In front c'f the scene stood 
History and Rhetoric, attired as tri- 
umphant maidens, in white garments,” 
each with a laurel crown and a burn- 
ing torch. Those personages, after 
holding a rhymed dialogue between 
themselves, filled with wonderful con- 
•ceits and quibbles, addressed the 
Prince of Orange and Maccabscus, one 
after the other, in a great quantity of 
very detestable verses. 

After much changing of scenes and 
groups, and an enormous quiuitity of 
Idemish-woven poetry, the Ghent 
Peace ” came forward, le.ading a lion 
in one hand, and holding a heart of 
j>ur 0 gold in the other. The heart, 
upon which was inscribed Shiceritas, 
was then presented to the real Prince, 
as he sat “reposing after the spec- 
tacle''' '^nd perhaps slightly yawning, 
the gift being accompanied by another 
trenien«lcus discharge of complimen- 
tary verses. “ After this, William of 
tlrange was permitted to proceed to- 
wards the lodgings provided for him, 
but the magistrates and notables met 
him’upon the threshold, and the pen- 

1 “Beschrijviugho van het gene datver- 
toocht wierd ter inkomsto Voii der Ex- 
eelleutie, dcs Prinzen van Orangieu. binnon 
dor Stad von Gheudt.’'— Ghendt, 1578. For 
the histoiy of art in Flandera and Europe 
this little volume, filled, not only with the 
)K>etpr, but with the desigui and architec- 
ttiral amlx^llUhments employed upon this 


sionary made him a Jong oration. 
Even after the Prince was fairly 
housed, he had not escaped the fangs 
of allegory; for, while he sat at supper 
refieshing his exhausted frame after 
so much personification and metaphor, 
a symbolical personage, attired to re- 
present the town corporation,^ made 
his appearance, and poured upon him 
a long and particularly dull heroic 
poem. Fortunately, this episode closed 
the labours of the day. 

On the 7th of December 1577, the 
statca-gcncral formally declared that 
Don John was no longer Stadholder, 
Governor, nor Captain-General, but an 
infractor of the peace which ho had 
sworn to maintain, and an enemy of 
the fatherland. All natives of the 
country who sliould show him favour 
or assistance were declared rebels and 
traitors; and by a separate edict, 
issued the same day, it was ordained 
that an inventory of the estates of such 
pei*sons should forthwith bo taken. ^ 

Thus the war, which Lad for a brief 
period been* suspended during the 
angry, tortuous, and hopeless mgotia- 
tions Yvhich succeeded the arrival of 
Don John, was once more to be let 
loose. To this point had tended all 
the policy of Orange — faithful as ever 
to the proverb with which he had 
broken off the Rrcda conferences, 

that war was preferable to a doubt- 
ful peace.” Even, however, as hia 
policy had pointed to a war as the 
necessary forerunner of a solid peace 
with Spain, so had his eflbrt.s already 
advanced the cause of internal religi- 
ous concord within the proviiicca 
themselves. On the 10th of Decem- 
ber, a new act of urii<ni was signed at 
Brussels, by which those of tlic Ro- 
man Church and those who had re- 
tired from that communion bound 
themselves to respect and to ]U'otect 
each other with mutual guarantees 
against all enemies whatsoever.® Hero 

occasion, is worthy of attontioa. The paui- 
phlot is very rare. The one used by the 
writer is in the Duncan Collection cl the 
Royal Library, Hague. 

* Boschrijvinghc, etc. • Ibid. 

* Bor, xi. 916. 

* Meteren, vii. laV**, Ilaraoi Ann , ill. 
268, 269.— It is singnlai' that Bor, Kcyd. 
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waft a step beyond the Ghent Pacifica- 
tion, and in the same direction. The 
first treaty tacitly introduced tolera- 
tion by suppressing the right of perse- 
cution, but the new union placed the 
Reformetl religion on a level with the 
old. This was the result of the 
Prince’s efibrts; luid, in truth, there 
w'as no lack of eagerness among these 
professors of a faitli which h:rd been 
so long under ban to take advantage 
of his presence. Out of dark alleys, 
remote thickets, subterranean conven- 
ticles, where the dissenters had fto long 
been trembling for tbeir Uvea, the op- 
pressed now came forth into the light 
of day. They indulged openly in those 
forms of worship w'hich persecution 
had afiected to regard with aa much 
holy horror as the iladahucuuan or 
Hercynian mysteries of Celtic ages 
could inspire, and they worshipped 
boldly the comniou God of Catholic 
and Puritan, in the w’orda most conso- 
nant to their tastes, without dreading 
the gibbet aa an inevitable reagjfc of 
their audacity. 

In truth, the time had arrived for 
briiigiug the northern and southern, 
the Celtic and German, the Protestant 
and Catholic, hearts together, or else 
for acquiescing in their perpetual 
divorce. If the sentiment of nation- 
ality, the cause of a common father- 
land, could uow overcome tlie attach- 
ment to a particular form of worship 
— if a coinmoji danger and a common 
destiny could now teach the great 
lesson of mutual toleration, it might 
yet be possible to create a united 
Netherlaud, and defy for ever the 
jK)wer of S[)ain. Since the Union of 
Brussels, of January 1577, the iuterujil 
cancer of religious discord had again 
begun to C07 rode the l>ody politic. 
The Pacification of Ghent had found 
the door open to religious toleration. 
It had not ojiened, but had left it open. 


Bentivoglio, Van dor Vyiirkt, Grf>tiu8, and 
even tho constittitional historian, Klult, aro 
all silent ooucenhng this remarkable Act of 
Union, Uoofd allu<lca to it in exactly two 
linos ; Btrada, Pe Tliou, aiid Wagonaor, aro 
equally concise. Tho Archi vari us do J ongho 
has, howeveiv left nothing to bo desirod In 
his interesting monograpliy ('* Verliawde- 
lingon «n Ouultgogercae Stukkeiif (Mit. 163* 
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The Union of Brussel^ had closed the 
door again. Contrary to the hopes of 
the Prince of Orange and of the patriots 
who followed in his track, the sanofion 
given to the Roman religion had ani- 
mated the Catholics to fresh arrogaiice 
and fresh persecution. In the com'se uf 
a few mouths, the only fruits of the new 
• union, from which so much had been 
hoped, were to be seen in imprison- 
ments, confiscation^, banishments, exe- 
cutions.^ The Perpetual Edict, by 
which the fifteen provinces had united 
in acknowledging Don Jolin while tho 
Prote.-staiib stronghold of Holland and 
Zealand had been placed in a state of 
isolation by the wise dwtitist of Orange, 
had widened tho breach between Ca- 
tholics and Protestants. The subse 
quent conduct of Don John had con- 
firmed the suspicions and demonstrate' 1 
the sagacity of the Prince. The seizure 
of Xamur and the open hostility avowed 
by the Governor once more forced the 
provinces together. The suppressed 
flames of nationality burst forth again. 
Catholic and Protestant, Fleming and 
Hollander, instinctively approached 
each other, and felt the necessity of 
standing once more shoulder to shoul- 
der hi defence of their common rights. 
The Prince of Orange was called for 
by the unanimous cry of tho wholr 
country. Ho ciuue to Brussels. Jli^ 
lii-fit .step, as already naiTated, was to 
break off negotiations which had boon 
already ratified by the votes of tiie 
states-geiieral. Tho measure was iv- 
considered, under pretence of adtling 
cerUin amentlmcuts. Those amend- 
ments were the unconditional artiel' < 
of surrender proposed for Don Jolui'.i 
signatiu’o on tho 25th of September 
articles which could only elicit wuid i 
of defiance from his lips. 

Thus far the Prince’s object was 
accomplished. A treacherous peaer, 
which would have insured doBtructI< f; 


201), besides publishing the original Prsu^i* 
toxtof the important document. The <;on- 
tcmiH'irary bt.stnnjina al>ove cited (Mctercn 
and Haracus) had already given its snu- 
stuuco. 

» “Die nleuwe odor nadoro Unie 
BruweU.”— Door J. 0. Jonghe, Verliande- 

UiigsA und Onuitg. fitukk., p. 
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was averted, but a new obstacle to the Brussels ” deserves especial place in 
development of his broad and energetic the history of human progress. Un- 
schemes arose in the intrigue which fortunately, it was destined to a brief 
brought the Ai'chduke from Vienna, existence. Tlie battle of Gembloura 
The cabals of Orange’s secret enemies was its death-blow, and before the end 
were again thwarted with the same of a month, the union thus hopefully 
adroitness to which Iiia avowed anta- constructed was shattered for ever, 
gouiats were forced to succumb. Mat- The Netheiiand people w^as never 
tliias was made the ex|;)oncnt of the united again. By the Union of 
new policy, the standard-bearer of the Utrecht, seven states subsequently 
novv union which the Prince now rescued their existence, and lived to 
succeeded in establishing; for his next construct a powerful republic. Tlie 
step was immediately to impress upon rest were destined to remain for ceii- 
tho provinces which had thus united turies in the condition of provinces to 
in casting down the gauntlet to a com- a distant metropolis, to be shifted 
mon enemy the necessity of uniting in about as moke-weights in political 
a permanent league. One province balances, and only in our own ago 
was already lost by the hill of Namur, to come into the honourable rank of 
The bonds of a jiermanent union for independent constitutional states, 
the other sixteen could be constructed The Prince had, moreover, strengtli- 
c»f but one material — religious tolera- ened himself for the coming struggle 
tion, and for a moment, the genius of by an alliance with England. The 
Orange, always so far beyond his age, thrifty but politic Queen, fearing the 
succeeded in raising the mass of his rcsultof the secret practices of Aleufon 
countiymen to the elevation upon — whom Orange, as she suspected, still 
which he had so long stood alone. kept in reserve to be played oh, in case 
The “new or nearer Union of of need, against Matthias and Don 
Brussels” was signed on the 10th of John — had at last consented to a treatj 
December, eleven months after the of alliance and subsidy. On the 7tl> 
formation of the first imion. This of January 1578, the Marquis Havre, 
was the third and, unfortunately, the envoy from the estates, concluded an 
last confederation of all the Nether- arrangement in London, by which the 
lands. The original records have been Queen was to lend them her credit — 
lost, but it is known that the measure in other words, to endorse their obliga- 
was accepted unanimously in the tions, to the amount of one hundred 
estates-general as soon as presented.^ thousand pounds sterling. The money 
The lea^ng Catholic nobles were with was to be raised wherever tlie states 
the army, but a deputation, sent to the niight bo able to negotiate the bills, 
camp, returned with their signatures and her liability was to cease within a 
and hearty approval; with the signa- year. She was likewise to be collate r- 
tures and approval of such determined ally secured by pledges from certain 
Catholics as the Lalains, Meluns, cities in the Netherlands.'* This amount 
Egmont, and La Motte.^ If such men was certainly not colossal, while the 
could unite for the sake of the father- conditions were sufficiently pansimoni- 
land in an act of religious toleration, ous. At the same time a beginning 
what lofty hopes for the future was was made, and tho principle of subsidy 
not the Prince justified in forming; was established. Tlio Queen, further- 
for it was the Prince alone ^ who occoxn- morCi agreed to scud five thousand 
plisl^d this victory of reason over infantry and one thousand cavalry to 
passion. As a monument, not only of tho provinces, under the command of 
his genius, but of tho elevated aspira- an officer of high rank, who w as to 
tions of a whole people in an age of have a seat and vote in the Netherland 
mtolerance, the “ closer Union of Council of State.® These troops were 

1 Do Jonghe, p, 188. » Jongho, p. 185, seq. Meorbock, Chronyk., 

J Ibid,, np. 18 I-X 90 . p. 488 . 

® Bor, xl, 000, 000. Heferon. vii. m * Hoteren, vii. 107* 128. Bor, xi. 0v2, 008. 
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to bo paid by tbe provinces, but 
furnished by tho Queen. The estates 
'.vere to form no treaty without her 
knowledge, nor undurtake any move- 
ment of importance without her con- 
sent. In case she should be herself 
atkicked by any foreign power, the 
provinces were to assist her to the 
same extent as the amount of aid now 
afforded to themselves ; and in case of 
a naval war, with a licet of at least 
forty ships. It had already been 
arranged that the apjKuntment of the 
Prince of Orange as Lieutenant-General 
for Matthias was a wie qua no7i in any 
treaty of assistance with England. 
Soon after the conclusion of this con- 
vention, Sir ThoraOvS Wilkes W'as de- 
spatched on a special mission to Spain, 
and Mr Leyton sent to confer privately 
with Don John.^ It was not probable, 
however, that the diplomatic skill of 
cither would make this now arrange- 
ment palatable to Philip or his Gover- 
nor. 

Within a few days after their signa- 
ture of this important treaty, the 
Prince had, at length, wholly succeed- 
ed in conquering tho con dieting pas- 
sions in tho states'general, and in re- 
conciling them, to a certain extent, 
with each other. The closer union 
liad been excepted, and now thirty 
articles, which had been prepared 
under his superintendence, and had 
already on the 17th of December been 
accepted by Matthias, were established 
as the fundamentU terms, according 
to which the Archduke wag to be 
received as Governor-General.* No 
power whatever was accorded to the 
young man, who had come bo far with 
eager and ambitious views. As the 
Prince had neither solicited nor de- 
sired a visit which had, on tho con- 
trary, been tho result of hostile ma- 
chinations, the Archduke could hardly 
complain that the power accorded him 
was but shadowy, and that his pre- 
sence was rendered superfluous. It 
was not surprising that the common 

1 Bor, XL 000-^03. Mcteren, ubi sup. 

3 Soo the articles at f\jll in Bor, xL 727-' 
020. in the notes of I)e ReifTonberg to Vnn 
d. Vyiickt, ii. 808~3S8 ; and in Metoren, viL 
120, tliey are given with much less exact- 
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people g^ve him the name of Qrefieri 
or registering clerk to tho Prince;^ 
for his functions were almost limited to 
the signing of acta which were coun- 
tersigned by Orange. According to 
the stipulations of the Queen of Eng- 
land, and the views of the wholo 
popular party, the Prince remained 
lluward of Brabant, notwithstanding 
the appointment of a nominal Gover- 
nor-General, by whom his own duties 
were to be superseded. 

The articles which were laid down 
as the ba.si8 upon which tho Archduke 
was to bo .accepted, composed an ample 
rcpresont.itixo constitnti-Mi, by uhicli 
all tho legislative and hiany of the 
executive powers of government were 
bestowed ujmn the states-general or 
upon the council by them to be elect* 
e<L To avoid remaining in the condi- 
tion of a people thus left without a 
head, the states declared themselves 
willing to accept Matthias au3 Governor- 
General, on condition of tho King’s 
subseqiient approbation, and upon the 
general basis of the Ghent treaty. 
The Archduke, moreover, was to take 
an oath of allegiance to the King and 
to the 8tatcS‘f)cne7'al at the same time. 
He was to govern the land by the 
advice of a state-council, the members 
of which were to be appointed by tha 
states-general, and were ‘^to be native 
Netheiianders, true patriots, and nei- 
ther ambitious nor greedy.*'* In ;ill 
matters discussed before the statt> 
council, a majority of votes was t') 
decide. The Governor-General, witli 
his Council of State, should conclirU! 
nothing concerning the common alfaiis 
of the nation — such as requests, loans, 
treaties of peace or declarations of war, 
alliances or confederacies with -foreign 
nations — without the consent of tln3 
states-general. Ho was to issue ikj 
edict or ordinance, and introduce n<> 

law, without the consent of the saino 
body duly assembled, and representing 
each individual province.® A maj or it}’ 
of the members was declared necessat } 

uess.— Compare tho remarks of Oroeu van 
Prinsteror, Archives, vL 269, 260. 

» Tassia, Iv. 200, , . 

* “Gotrouvro on coedle patriotten niefl 
wesonde ambltieut ofgiflrig."— Art. 4, 

• Art. ». 
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to a quorum of the council. All act-s 
and despatches were to be drawn up 
b j. a member of the board. The 
states'general were to assemble when, 
where, and as often as, and remain in 
session as long as, they miqht think it 
ticpcdient} At the request of any 
individual province, concerning mat- 
ters about which a convention of the 
generality was customary, the other 
states should be bound to assemble 
without waiting for direotions from 
the Governor-General* The estates 
of each particular province were to 
assemble at their pleasure. The gover- 
nor and Council, with advice of tlie 
Btates-geueral, were to appoint all the 
* principal military officers. Troops 
were to be enrolled and garrisons es- 
tablished by and wdth the consent of 
the states. Governors of provinces 
were to be appointed by the Governor- 
General, with advice of his council, 
and with the consent of the estates of 
tlie province interested All military 
affairs were to be conducted during 
t/ar by the governor, with advice of 
lis council, while the estates were to 
•Ijavo absolute control over the levy- 
ing and expenditure of the common 
funds of the country.* 

It is sufficiently plain from this 
brief summary, that the powers thus 
conferred iipou Matthias alone, were 
absolutely null, while those which he 
might exercise iu conjunction v/ith 
the state-council were not much more 
extensive. The actual force of the 
government — legislative, executive, 
and administrative — was lodged in 
the general assembly, while no autho- 
rity was left to the King, except the 
nominal right to approve these revo- 
lutionary proceedings, according to 
the statement in the preamble. Such 


* Article 13. > Art. 14. 

* ArL 21.— “Le hizieron Jurar,’' says 
Cabrera, “ treinta i una condiciones,” (one 
article more, by the way, than the actual 
number, whicli was thirtj^—Bor, xi. 027- 

“Instituyendo el gobienio popular a la 
trjiQa QUO Juno Cesar escrlve de los anti- 
Kuos Flamencos, que el pueblo tonia ol mismo 
mando sobre el Key, quo el sobre pueblo : i 
1^1 -AfchidwiM Ui ttrviria de 
O.'Jftb. 4 Bor, xi. 927. ‘Ibid. 

* “Sommare Beschryvingbe Van den 
iiimnphelljcke Inoomst van dea 4oor luoU< 


a reservation in favour of his Majesty 
seemed a superfluous sarcasm. It 
furthermore resolved that the Prince 
of Orange should be appointed Lieu- 
tenant-General for Matthias, and be 
continued in his office of Kuward.”* 
This constitution, drawn up under the 
superintendence of the Prince, had 
been already accepted by Matthias, 
while still at Antwerp, and upon the 
18th of January 1578, the ceremony 
of his inauguration took place. 

It wiis the third triumphal proces- 
sion which Brussels had witnessed 
within nine months. It was also the 
most brilliant of all ; for the burghers, 
an if to make amends to the Archduko 
for the actual nullity to which he had 
been redticcd, seemed resolved to rai;;e 
him to the seventh heaven of allegory. 
By the rhetorical guilds he wa.s re- 
garded as the most brilliant constel- 
lation of virtues which had yet shone 
above the Flemish horizon. A bril- 
liant cavalcade, lieaded by Orange, 
accompanied by Count John of Nas- 
sau, tho Prince de Chiinay and other 
notables, met him at Tilvoordo, and 
escorted him to the city gate. On tan 
open field, outside the town. Count 
Bossii had arranged ta review of troops, 
concluding with a sham-fight, which, 
in the words of a classical contem- 
porary, seemed as “ bloody a rencontre 
as that between Duke Miltiados of 
Athens and King Darius upon tho 
plains of Attica.’’*^ Tho procession 
entered the Louvain gate, through a 
splendid triumphal arch, filled with a 
band of invisible musicians. “ I be- 
lieve that Orpheus had never played 
so melodiously on his harp,” says the 
same authority, ^‘nor Apollo on his 
lyre, nor Pan on his lute, as the city 
waits then porforined."'' On entering 


tlgen Aertahoge Matlhia.s biiuien dio Princo- 
lijcko Stadt van Brussolo.” — 't Antwerpen, 
Plantin, 1579. This little contempor.iry 
publication, drawn up by J. B. llouwaert, 
contains a detii.i]ed account of the festivities 
upon this occasion, together with all the 
poems sung and spoken, and woll executed 
engravings of the docorationa, tetnpioa, tboiir. 
tros, and triumphal arches. For the litera37 
and artistic history of Flanders and Bnvbant* 
it is important. The copy used by tho writer 
is in the “CollectioBunoanlaua” of the Royal 
liibraryat the Hague, 
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the gales, Matlhiaa was at once de- 
liveretl over to the hands of mytho- 
logy, the burghers and rhetoricians 
taking possession of their illnstrious 
captive, and being determined to outdo 
themselves in demonstrations of wel- 
come. The representatives of the 
“nine nations'* of Bnissels met him 
in the Ritterstreet, ftillowcd by a gor- 
geous retinue. Although it was mid- 
day, all bore flaming torches. Al- 
though it was January, the streets 
were strewed with flowers. The 
houses were festooned with garlands, 
and hung with brilliant silks and vel- 
vets. The streets were thronged with 
spectators, and encumbered with tri- 
umphal arches. On the Grande Place, 
always the central scene in Brussels, 
whether for comedies, or tournaments, 
or executions, the principal dramatic 
effects had been accumulated. Tte 
splendid front of the HAtel de Ville 
was wreathed with scarfs and banners; 
its windows and balconies, as well as 
those of the picturt^sque houses which 
(f)nned the square, were crowded with 
gaily -dre.saed women. Upon the area 
af the place, twenty-four theatres had 
been erected, where a series of magni- 
ficent living pictures were represented 
by the most beautiful young females j 
that could be found in the city. All I 
were attired in brocades, embroideries, 
and cloth of golcL The subjects of 
the tableaux vivanis were, of course, 
moat classic, for the Nctherlanders I 
were nothing, if not allegorical ; yet, 
as spectacles, provided by burghers 
and artisans for the amuBcment of 
their fellow-citi/ens, they certainly 
proved a considerable culture in the 
people who could thus be amused. 
All the groups were artistically ar- 
ranged. Upon one theatre stood Juno 
with her peacock, presenting Matthias 
with the city of Brussels, which she 
held, beautifully modelled, in her 
hand. Upon another, Cybele gave 
him the keys, Reason handed him a 
bridle, Hebe a basket of flowers. Wis- 
dom a looking-glass and two law l^oks, 
Diligence a pair of srpurs ; while Con- 
ftancy, Magnanimity, Prudence, and 
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other virtues, furnished him with a 
helmet, corslet, spear, and shield. 
Upon other theatres, Bellona pros^t- 
ed him with several men-at-arms, tiol 
in a bundle ; Fame gave him her trum- 
pet, and Glory her crown. Upon one 
stage Quintus Curtins, on horseback, 
was scon plunging into the yawning 
abyss; upon six othem Scipio Afii 
canus was exhibited, as he appeare<l 
in the most picturesque moments of 
his career.^ The beardless Archduke 
had never achieved anything, save his 
nocturnal escape from Vienna in h’s 
night-gown ; but the honest Flemings 
chose to r<igard him as a re-incarnation 
of those two eminent Itomans:* Car- 
ried away by their own learning, they 
already looked upon him as a myth ; 
and such indeed he was destined to 
remain throughout his Netherland 
career. After surveying all thef-o 
W'onders, Matthias was led up the 
hill again to the ducal palace, where, 
after hearing speeches and odes till be 
w’as c.xhausted) he was at last allowcl 
to eat his supper and go to bed. 

Meantime the citizens feasted in tl)i 
streets. Bonfires were blazing evci y* 
where, at which the people roast i J 
“geese, pigs, capons, partridges, nnd 
chickens,” while upon all sides \vc\d 
the merriest piping and dancing, Of 
a sudden, a fiery dragon was seen Ilyin" 
through the air. It poised forawbiKi 
over the heads of the revelling crowd 
in the Grande Place, and then burst 
witli a prodigious explosion, sendi!)',' 
forth rockets and other fireworks in 
every direction. This exhibition, tbni 
a now one, so frightened the peopl'’, 
that they all took to their heels, “ ns 
if a thousand soldiers hatl assaulted 
them,'* tumbling over each other in 
great confusion, and so dispersing to 
their homes.® 

The next day Matthias took tli^ 
oaths as Governor-General, to suppni ^ 
the new constitution, while the Princo 
of Orange was sworn in as Lieutenant 
General and Governor of Brabant. 
Upon the next a splendid banqnrt 
was given them in the grand hall of tJia 
Hhtel de Ville, by the states-general, 


The Rise of the IhUch RepMk, 


^ flommare Beschryvinglii^ ets. 
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a,ncl when the cloth was removed, 
Ubetoric made her last and most in- 
genious demonstration, through the 
famous guild of Mary with the 
Flower OarlaafL” 

Two indiyidiials — tlic one attired as 
a respectable bu;ghcr, tlio other as a 
clerical personage in gown and bands 
— made their appearance upon a stage, 
opposite tho seats of their Jlighnesses, 
and pronounced a long dialogue in 
ihyrae. One of the speakers rejoiced 
in the appellation of the “Desii-iug 
If cart,” the other was called “ Coin- 
] non Comfort." Common Sense might 
liave been more to the purpose, 
but appeared to have no part in the 
play. Desiring Ifcarb, being of an 
iriquiaitivo disposition, propounded a 
series of puzzling questions, mytholo- 
gical in their nature, whicli seemed like 
classical conuiidruuis, having reference, 
mainly, to tho proceedings of Venus, 
Neptune, Juno, and other divinities.^ 
They appeared to have little to do 
with ^latthias or tho matter in hand, 
but Common Comfort knew better. 
That clerical pei*sonage, accordingly, 
ill a handsome allowance of rhymes, 
informed bis despairing colleague that 
everything w'ould end well; that Jm 
1 liter, Diana, Venus, and the rest of 
them would all do their duty, and 
tliat Bolgica would be relieved from 
all her woes, at the advent of a certain 
individual. Whereupon cried Desiring 
Heart: 

Oh Common Comfort I who is ho T 

His name, and of what family 7 

To which* Comfort responded by 
mentioning the Archduke, in a poeti- 
cal and highly-complimentary strain, 


* As for example— 

“ Wanneer sal Jupiter Satumum verdrij venT 
Wannoer sal Neptunns Phaethon ver- 
drijneken, 

Waaneer sal Hercules Hydram ontljjven, 
Wanneer sall^uloonus latou aijn hincken,” 
« etc., etc. Som. Beachryv. 

Or, tn the vemaculaiv- 
When shall Jove his father follow. 

Or briny Neptune Phaethon swallow. 

Or Berc'los leave off Hydra crimping. 

Or honest Vulcan give up limping. 

Or Brontes cease to forge his thunder f 
All these are wonders upon wonder— 
eto., etc. 

* Bommare Beiohryvinghe^ eto. efa 
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with handsome allusions to the inevit- 
able Quintus Cuiiius and Scipio Afii- 
caiius. The concluding words of the 
speech wero not spoken, but were 
tiikeii as the cue f<jr a splendid cha- 
rade ; the long suffering Scipio again 
making his appearance, in company 
with Alexander and Hannibal; the 
gr-njt fyi'if;, tlic future government 
of M.il th i I A fler each of these heroic 
individuals had ,s[)ouied a hundred liJies 
or BO, the play was terminated, and 
Ivlictoric took her departure. The 
eomi^any had remained at table during 
this long representation, and now tho 
de.ssert was served, consisting of a 
“ richly triumphant baiupiet of con- 
fectionary, inannalade, and all kinds 
of genteelnesses in sugar,’' ^ 

Meanwhile, Df)n John sat chafing 
and almost frenzictl with rage at Nu- 
inur. Certainly he had reasons enough 
for losing his teinpiT. Never silica 
tho days of iMaximilian had king’s 
brother been so bearded by reliels. 
The Cros.s wa.s humbled in tlio dust, 
the royal authority openly derided, 
his ]\[ajosty’a ri‘pri-.->oif u ivo lodicd 
up in a fortrc.ss, while tlui accursed 
Prince of Orange” ridgncd supreme 
in Brasscls, wdth an iiii[>erial Arch- 
duke for his private seci-etary. 

Tho Governor addressed a long, pri- 
vate, and mo.st bitter letter to tho 
Emperor, for the purpose of sotting 
himself right in the opinion of that 
potentate, and of giving him certain 
hints as to what was expected of tho 
imperial court by Philip and himself. 
Ho expressed coufidoiice that tho im- 
perial commissioners would have some 
effect in bringing about tho paciiica- 


* “ Hy is van Koyserlickcn sttunmo gho- 
boren, 

Aartshert^^go jratthi.is is sijnon name, 

Dio generale staten habben hem gho- 
ooron, 

Yoor Qouvoniour, door sijao goete 
fatno 

Hy Ifl als Julius Cesar eersame," 
etc,, etc. Som. Beschryv, 

He is formed of fine matorial. 

And is spniug of race imperial. 

Ho is brave as Julius Crosar, 
Archduke Mattliiae is his name ; 

He U chosen Oovomor-Gcuend 
By tho states, for hia great 
eto.. tie. 


Don J ohn to the Emperor. 
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tionof tlio Nfc thevlanda, and proti'sted 
his oym strong desire for sncli a result, 
provided always that tlio two great 
points of the 'Catholic religion and his 
Alajesty^s authority were presei’vod in- 
tact. In the hope that tliose articles 
would be maintained,” Siiid he, “ 1 have 
emptied cities and important places of 
their garrisons, when I might easily 
have kept the soldiers, aiid with the 
Boklicrs the places, against all the 
world, instead of consigning them to 
the care of men who at this hour 
have arms in their hand against their 
natural i)rince.” lie declared vehe- 
mently that in all his conduct, since 
his arrival in the pu)vinces, he had 
been govonicfl exclusively by the in- 
terests of l^iilip, an object which he 
should steadily pursue to the end. He 
urged, too, that the Emperor, being of 
the Siune house as Philip, and there- 
fore more obliged tiian all others to 
sustain his quarrel, would do W'ell to 
e.spouse his cause with all the warmth 
possible. “ The forgetfulness by vaa- 
eals,” said Hon John, the obedi- 
ence duo to their sovereign is so 
<laiigerous, that all princes and poten- 
tates, even those at the moment 
exempt from trouble, should assist 
in preparing the remedy, in order 
that their subjects also may not take 
it into their heads to do' the like, 
liberty belvg a contcif/iom diHcase, which 
goes on ivfectiny one neighbour after 
another, if the cure be not promptly ap- 
plied.*' ^ It was, he averred, a despe- 
rate state of things for monarchs, 
when subjects, having obtained stich 
concessions as the Nctherlaiiders liad 
obtained, nevertheless loved him and 
obeyed him so little. They shewed, 
but too clearly, that the causes alleged 
\yy them liad been but pretexts, in 
order to effect designs, long ago con- 
ceived, to overthrow the ancient con- 
ftitution of the country, and to live 
thenceforward in unbridled liberty. 
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So many indecent acta hacl been com- 
mitted prejudicial to religion and to 
his Majesty's grandeur, that the Goser- 
nor avowed his determination to have 
no farther communication with the 
provinces without fresh commands to 
that effect. He begged the Emperor 
to pay no heed to what the states mkl, 
but to observe what they did. He as- 
sured him that nothing could be more 
senseloss than the reports that Philip 
and his Governor-General in the Ne- 
therlands were negotiating with Franco, 
for the purpose of alienating the pro- 
vinces from the Austrian crown. Philip, 
being chief of the family, and sovereign 
of the Netherlands, coujd not commit 
the absurdity of giving away his own 
property to other people, nor would 
Hon John choose to be an instrument 
in 80 foolish a transaction.* The Go 
vemor entreated the Empetor, there- 
fore, to consider such fables as the in- 
vention of malcontents an<l traitors, of 
whom there w'ere no lack at his court. 

I and to remember that nothing was 
more necessary for the preservation of 
the greatness of his family than to 
cultivate the best relatituis with all its 
members. Therefore,” said he, witii 
an absurd affectation of candour, “ al- 
though I make no doubt whatever flint 
the expedition hitherwards of the Ai cli- 
duke Mattliiaa has been made with tho 
best intentions; nevertheless, many 
of opinion that it would have hoi'ii 
better altogether omitted. , If the Arch* 
duke,” he continued, with hardly (lin* 
semblcd irony, “ be desirous of taking 
charge of his Majesty's affairs, it wouM 
be preferable to employ himself in th" 
customary manner. Your Majo,‘^ty 
would do a Laudable action by recall- 
ing him from this place, according to 
your Majesty’s promise to mfe to tlmt 
effect.” In conclusion, Hon Johncf)i)i- 
plained that difficulties had been placi il 
in hie way for making levies of trooi ^ 
in the Empire, while every facility' had 


1 « Obfiisaance da lour Prince souva- 

rain, obly do loquelle ost si dangeroulx quo 
tous princes ct potentats voires cotdx qui 
pr^sentement sont exempts de troubles en 
ddrvotont soigner lo remSdb affln qua, a 
rexemple de eenlx d lee leurs ne prennent 
quelque lour enrya de le semblable, etant 
la UUrte qn'Ua chercbeut ooGame ung oouil 


contagleulx qul vast Infoctant au 
©n temps et proraptoment ny est romMie- 


1 car estant Icolla chof do 
idson et das Pays Has soroit 
bsuTdo do lul attribuer uno imprudence ' 
rande quo do donner lo sloti & autrui ot 
mi qtfon toiildrals srtrt Viustrumout. 
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been afforded to the rebels. Ho thei-e- 
foro urgently insisted that so unnatural 
au;^ unjust a condition of afifairs should 
be remedied.! 

Don John was not soiTy in his heart 
that the crisis was at last come. His 
chain was broken. His wrath exploded 
in his first interview with Le3rton, the 
English envoy, whom Queen Elizabeth 
had dcspatclied to calm, if possible, 
his inevitable anger at her recent 
treaty with the states.^ He knew 
nothing of England, he said, nor of 
France, nor of the Emperor. His 
Catholic Majesty had commi.ssioncd 
him now to make war upon these re- 
bellious provinces. He would do it 
with all hia heart. As’ for the Ein- 
})Gror, he would unchain the Turks 
upon him for his perfidy. As for the 
burghers of Brussels, they would soon 
feel his vengeance.* 

It Avaa very obvious that the.se were 
not idle threats. War had again 
broken loose throughout these doomed 
provinces. A small but well-appointed 
army had been rapidly collecting under 
the banner of Don John at Luxem- 
hmg, Peter Ernest Mausfeld had 
brought many well-trained troops 
from Franco, and Prince Alexander 
of Parma had arrived with several 
choice and veteran regiments of Italy 
and Spain.* The old school-fellow, 
playmate, and comrade of Don John, 
was shocked on his arrival, to witness 
the attenuated frame and caro-wom 
features of his uncle.* The son of 
Charles the Fifth, the hero of Lepanto, 
seemed even to have lost the air of 
majesty which was so natural to him, 
for petty insults, perpetual crosses, 
seemed to have left their squalid 
traces upon his features. Neverthe- 
less, the crusader was alive again, at 

! This letter, which has never been pub- 
lished. is ill French^ in the handwriting of 
Joh^) jBaptist da Tassis, and signed by Don 
John. It is dated Luxemboinr, lltli of 
January 1578, and is in the collection of 
MK8. in tho ilnisaels Archives, entitled, 
“Reconciliation des Provinces Wallonos” — 
t i. 44-54. 

• Bor, xl. m. 

• Bor, xl. 931. Hoofdi xlii. 546. 

* Ibid., xll. D32, 933. Ibid. Strada, lx. 490. 

* '* Attenuata non magis valotudlug quom 


the notes of warlike preparations which 
now resounded throughout the land. 

On the 2.5th of January ho issued a 
proclamation, couched in' three luu- 
guages — French, German, andFlemkh 
He declared in this document that he 
had not come to enslave the provinces, 
hut to protect them. At tho same 
time he meant to re-establish his Ma- 
jesty’s authority, and the down-trod 
religion of flome. He summoned all 
citizens and all soldiers throughout 
the provinces to join his banners, 
offering them pardon for their past 
offences, and protection .against here- 
tics .and rebels. This declaration wa.s 
the natural consequence of tho ex- 
change of defiances which had already 
taken place, and it was evident also 
that the angry manifesto was soon to 
be followed up by vigorous blow.s. 
The army of Don John already imm- 
borod more than twi:nty th"Uv-md well- 
SclsO||olnriddi-.oipllIn;Hl \ t. Ho 

was himself the most illustrious cliiof- 
tain in Eurojie. ' He was surrounded 
by lieutenants of the most brilliant 
rcputitioii. Alexander of i^arma, who 
had fought with distinction at Lepanto, 
was already recognised as possessing 
that signal military genius which was 
soon to stamp him as tho first soldier 
of Ids age; while Mamsf eld, Mondragon, 
Mendoza, an<l other distinguished olli- 
cei'f?, who had already won so much 
fame in tho Netherlands, had now re- 
turned to the scone of their former 
achievements.^ 

On the other liand, tho military 
affairs of the states were in confusion. 
Troops in nearly equal numbers to 
those of the royal army had been as- 
sembled, but tho chief offices hati been 
bestowed, by a mist.akeu policy, upon 
the great nobles. Already the j ealousy 

specie ilia majestateqye fortuiiatiBsimi Im- 
peratoria.” — Ibid. 

• Proclamation in Bor, xii. 932. 933. Com- 
pare Cabrera, xii. 966. 

T Bor, xii. 932. Hoofd, xiii. 646, 647, 
22,300, viz., — 4000 Spiuiisb, 4000 French, 
6000 Germans, 6800 Wallooiia, 2500 cavaliy ; 
totil, 22,300; — about 20,000 according to 
Btrada, ix, 462. Cabrera asserts that there 
were but 10,000 in Don John’s army, wliilo 
tho forces of tho enemy amountod to double 
tliat number.— xiL 907«, 

» Btrada, ix. 4l>y, ■ 
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of Orango, entertiuned by tbeir whole 
order, waa painfully apparent. Not- 
withstanding tho sigu^ popularity 
which had made his appointment as 
Lieutenant-General inevitable, it was 
not easy for him always to vindicate 
his authority over captious and rival 
magnates.^ He had every wish to 
conciliate the affecti(jn3 of men whom 
he could not in his heart respect, and 
he went as far in gratifying their am- 
biti<ni as comported with his own 
dignity; pcrlia}>.s farther than was 
consistent with tlio national interests. 
He was still willing to truest Lalain, of 
whose good atlVftiou to the country ho 
felt sure. He Lad even been desirous 
of declining tho ofiico of Lieutenant- 
General, in order to avoid giving that 
nobleman tie? least oceasion to think 
“that he would do him, or any other 
gentleman of Hie ai-my, prcjiuheo in 
any single matter in tho world." ^ 
This magnanimity had not l.>een re- 
paid with corresponding confidence. 
We have already scon'" that Lalain hail 
been Rccretly in tho interi'st of Anjou 
ever since his wife and himself had 
lost their hearts to Margaret of Na- 
varre; yet tho Count was chief com- 
mander of tho infantry in tho states’ 
army then xssombled. Ilobcrt Melun, 
Vicomte de Gaud, was commander of 
the cavalry,' but ho had recently been 
private envoy from Don John to the 
jSnglish Queen. ■* Both these gcntle- 
fficn, together with Pardicu De la 
llotto, general of the artillery, were 
voluntarily absent from the forces, 
under pretext of celebrating tho wed- 
ding of the Seigneur De Bersel wdth 
the niece and liein’.'S of the unfortu- 
nate Marqui.s of Bergen.® 'Jlie ghost 
of that ill-starred noble might almost 
have seemed to rise at the nuptial 
lianquet of hia heiress^ to warn the 
traitors of the signal and bloody maa- 
sacre which their treachery was soon 
to occasion. Philip Eginont, eldest 


» Htrada, ix. 404. 

* I/attor of I*rjnco of Orange, Axchivoa do 
la Mttwon d'Orange, n. 27&, 

» Arebivee do la Maison d'Oronge, Vi. 279. 

* titrada, tx. 463. 

4 md, lx. 464, 405. Hoofd xlli. 54a 

* Letter to tho lAudgmve W. do Hoiiss.— 

Arch Ives de la Maieoud’Oraiige, VU 227* 
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son of the famous Lamoral, was with 
the army, as waa the Seigneur do Hdze, 
hero of the State Councirs arrest, ajad 
tho unstable H avrd. But little was to be 
hoped from such leaders. Indeed, the 
affairs of the states continued to he in 
as pei*plexed a condition as tliat which 
honest John of Na.s.Mau had described 
some weeks before. ‘‘ There were very 
few patriots/’ he had said, “ but i)lonty 
of priests, with no lack of inexj)orienccd 
lads — some looking for distinction, and 
others for pelf." 

The two armies had been musteroil 
in the latter days of January. Thu 
Pope had issued a bull for the benelit 
of Don John, jirccisoly eimilar to tlu^se 
formerly employed in tlie cnisadcs 
agaiiKst the Saracens.^ Authority wa -i 
giveti him to levy contribiitions \ipou 
ecclesiastical property, while full abso- 
lution, at the liour of death, fw nil 
crimes committed during a whole lifc- 
thno, was proclaimed to those W’ho 
should now join tho ytandard of tic' 
Cross. There was at least no con- 
cealment. The Crescent-W'earing Zi a 
landers had been taken at their word, 
and the whole nation of Netherlandoi H- 
were formally banned as uiibelicverH. 
The forces of Don John were niustcrod 
at Marche in Luxemburg; those of ih'' 
states in a plain within a few milea i f 
Namur.* Both armies were ncm iy 
equal in numlflfr, amounting to nearly 
twenty thousand each, including a 
force of two thousand cjivalry 
each side.*^ It had been tho origiinl 
intention of the patriots to attack Di’ii 
John in Namur. H.aving learned, how- 
ever, that he purposed niarching fori h 
liimself to offer battle, they decided 1 1 
fall back upon Gemblours, which w-n 
nine miles distant fi om tliat < 1 ! 

the last day of January, they accord 
ingly broke up their camp at Saint 
Martins, before da^vn, and manbnd 
towards Gemblours.* The chief com- 
mander wiis De Goignios, an old solclior 

» Hoe it in Bor, xii. 936^ . „ 

• lb»r, xii. 932, auq. Hoofd, xiii. 548. 

• Ail the authorifeUflU figroo as io tho o>- ^ 
mates of the forces of tho statoa. Bo' / > 
xlii. 547. Cabrore, Xii. OOy. Strada, 

et mult. aL j 

w Bor, xa 989. Hoofd, xliL 547. StTHdd, 
lx. 404. 
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o£ CKarlea the Fifth, who had also 
fought at Saint Quintin. The states' 
army was disposed in three divisions. 
The van consisted of the infantry 
regiments of De Hdze and Montigny, 
flanked by a protective body of light 
horse. The centre, composed of the 
Walloon and German regiments, with 
a few companies of French, and thir- 
teen companies of Scotch and English 
under Colonel Balfour, was commanded 
by two most distinguished ofiQcers, 
liossii and Champagny. The rear, 
which, of course^ was the post of 
responsibility and honour, comprised 
all the heavy cavalry, and was com- 
manded by Philip Egmont and Lumoy 
de la Marok. The Marquis Ilavrd and 
the General-in-chief, Goignies, rode to 
and fro, as the army proceeded, each 
attended by his staft'.^ 

The troops of Don John broke up 
from before Namur with the earliest 
dawn, and marched in pumiiit of the 
retiring foe. In front was nearly the 
whole of the cavalry— carabineers, 
lancers, and heavy dragoons. The 
centre, arranged in two squares, con« 
.sisted chiefly of Spanish hifantry, witli 
u lesser number of Germans. In the 
roar came the Walloons, marching also 
in a square, and protecting tho baggagb 
and ammunition. Charles Mansfekl 
had been left behind with a reseived 
force, stationed on the Meuse ; Otbivio 
Gonzaga commanded in front, Ernest 
Mansfeld brought up the rear ; while 
in the centre rode Don John himself, 
attended by the Prince of Parma. 
Over his head streamed tho crucifix- 
emblazoned banner, with its memor- 
able inscription — In hoc signo vici 
Turcos, in hoc Haereticos vincam,^ 

Small detachments of cavalry had 
been sent forward, under Olivera and 
Acosta, to scour the roads and forests, 
and to disturb all ambuscades which 
might have been prepared. From 
some stragglers captured by these 
ofEcers, the plans of the retreating 
generals were learned. The winter’s 


1 Bor, xU. 933, 934. Stradfl, ix. 464. 
Hoofd, xhi. 648. 

* Bor, xii. OSS. Hoofd, xiii. 649. Btndai 
ii.466. 


day was not far advanced, when the 
rearward columns of the states’ army 
were descried in the distance. Don 
John, making a selection of some six 
hundred cavalry, all picked men, with 
a thousand infantry, divided the wliole 
into two bodies, which he placed under 
command of Gonzaga, and the famous 
old Chri-stopher Trbjiidragon,* These 
oflicers received orders to hang on the 
rear of the enemy, to harass him, and 
to do him all possible damage con.sisient 
with tho possibility of avoiding a gene- 
ral engagement, until the main army 
under Parma and Don Jolin should 
arrive. The orders were at first strictly 
obeyed. As the skirmishing gi*ew 
ht)ttor, however, Gonzaga observed 
that a spirited cavalry officer, named 
Perotti, had alrevorly advanced, with a 
handful of men, much further witliin 
the reach of tho hostile forces than wiis 
deemed expedient. He sjjnt hiustily to 
recall tho too eager chieftain. The 
order, delivered in a tone more per- 
emptory than agreeable, wiis flatly dis- 
obeyed. “ Tell Ottavio Gonzaga,” 
said Perotti, that I never yet turned 
my back on the eneniy, nor shall I 
now begin. Moreover, were 1 ever so 
much inclined to do so, retreat is im- 
possible.”'* The retiring army was 
then proceeding along the borders of a 
deep ravine, filled with mire and water, 
and as broad and more dangerous than 
a river.® In the midst of the skirmish- 
ing, Alexander of Parma rode up to 
reconnoitre. He saw at once that the 
columns of tho enemy were marching 
unsteadily to avoid being precipitated 
into this creek. Ho observed the 
weaving of their spears, the general 
confusion of their ranks, and was quick 
to take advantage of tho fortunate 
moment. Pointing out to the ofiicers 
about him the opportunity thus offered 
of attacking the retiring army unawares 
in fl.ank, he assembled, with groat ra- 
pidity, the foremost companies of 
cavalry already detached from the 
main body. Mounting a fresh and 


» Stradft, ix. 465, 466. Hoofd, xiii. 649. 
Bor, xii, 933, Bqq. 

* Bbrada, ix, 468. 

» Strada, ubi eup. Bor. 3^h9S4. Hoofd, 
xiii. 469. 
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powerful horse, which Camillo Monte 
held in readiness for him, he signified 
his intention of dashing through the 
dangerous ravine, and dealing a stroke 
w'here it was least expected. “Tell 
Don J ohn of Austria,” he cried to an 
officer whom he sent hack to the 
Commander-in-chief, “ that Alexander 
of Parma has plunged into the abyss, 
to perish there, or to come forth again 
victorious,” ^ 

The snfld.m thought was executed 
with liglitiiiiig like c« Icrity. In an 
instant the bold rider was already 
struggling through the dangerous 
swamp; in another, Lis powerful 
charger had earned him across. Halt- 
ing for a few minutes, lauco in rest,^ 
till his troops had also forced their 
passage, gained the level ground iin- 
pcrceived, and sufficiently breathed 
their horses, ho drew up his little force 
in a compact column. Then, with a 
few words of encouragement, he launch- 
ed them at the foe. Tbo violent and 
entirely unexpected shock waa even 
more successful than the Prince had 
anticipated. The hostile cavalry reeled 
and fell into hopebss confusion, Eg- 
mont in vain striving to rally them to 
resistance. That name had lost its 
magic. Cloignies also attempted, with- 
out success, U) restore order among the 
panic-struck ranks. The sudden con- 
ception of Parma, executed as suddenly 
and in so brilli.ant a manner, had been 
decisive. Assaulted in flank and rear 
at the same moment, and already in 
temporary confusion, the cavalry of 
the enemy turned their backs and fled. 


The centre of the states' army thus 
left exposed, waa now warmly attacked 
by Parma. It had, moreover, been 
already thrown into disorder by ftxo 
retreat of its own horse, as they charged 
through them in rapid and disgraceful 
panic. The w'hole army broke to 
pieces at once,® and so great waa tlio 
trepidation, that the conquered troo})is 
had hardly courage to run away. They 
w ere utterly incapable of combat. Not 
a blow w’as struck by the fugitives. 
Hardly a man in the Spani.sli ranks was 
w'ounded ; while, in the course of aii 
hour and a half, the whole force of the 
enemy was extermiiuted. It is iinpo.s- 
sible to state with accuracy the exact 
numbers slain. Some accounts spoke 
of ten thousand killed, or captive, with 
absolutely no loss on the royal side.^ 
Moreover, this slaughter was effected, 
not by the army under Don, John, bui. 
by so small a fragment of it, that some 
hi.<toriatm have even set down tli(i 
whole number of royalists engaged at 
the commencement of the action, at six 
hundred, increased afterwards to twelve 
hundred. By this calculation, cadi 
Spaniard engaged must have killed . 
ten enemies with his own hand; an<l 
that within an hour and a half’s S)>aco ! ^ 
Other historians more wisely omit tli*' 
exact statistics of the iiuissacre, and 
allow that a very few — ten or elev< n, 
at most — were slain within the Spaui.di 
ranks. This, however, is the utmost 
that is claimed by even theNetherlaiid 
historians, and it is, at any rate, cer- 
tain that the whole states’ army w.n 
annihilated.® Barely had a more bril- 


1 Strada, ix. 4C0, 407. Hoofd, xiii. 54&. 

* Con ^,T*an valor, la lanja en puflo/'eto., 
etc. — C.abrcia, xii. 908. 

* Strada, Iloofd, ubi sup.— Compare 
Cabrera, xii. 968, 969; Motercii, viii. 133; 
Tfaraei Ann,, iii. 273, 274 ; Tasaia, iv. 293, 
234, ot mult. alt. 

“* “Doi vincitorl non mori quati tnldato 
alcvno^** says Boiitlvoglio, pochi restorem 
icritl.”— {Guerra di FUmdra, x. ‘:06.) He 
^'owovor has the modesty to claim hut three 
ionnsrmd kilied on tho states* side, with a 
largo number of prisoners. 

®“8iquidom h scxcontis equitibus (tot 
enim inoepere aucti dein ad mille ao ducen- 
tos, confeeere pugnam) peditum millio, omnino 
decern, partim coesa, partim capta, ao roU- 
quus oxercitus non minor octo bollatorum 
minibus epaiio (I I); dosidoratis 

ex Roglis tantum modo novm, {>rofiigatuf 


est'* — Strada, ix. 408. Rather too warm 
work even for tbo Slst of Jftnuary. 

• According to Tasais (iv. 294), sevon thou- 
Stand of the states’ army were killed or c:;*- 
tured (tho prisoners .afterwards having bocii 
drowned), while only ton royalisEa wore 
killed or wounded. According to llarac’us 
(iii. 274), eight thousand of the states’ army 
were slain by tvo thoruand royalist tvoo[>9 
(Ifoing four men a piece for each royali.st). 
Ho does not state that any of tho Kinir® 
soldiers wore slain or oven wounded, 
cording to Cabrera (xii. 968), them wc o 
more than seven thousimd of tho Notljci'- 
land army killed or taken (the number 
of the prisoners being nowhere stated at 
more than six hundrM, all of whom were 
afterwards drowned or hanged) while of • 
Bpanish troops two were killed and 
wets wemndsA Aoooidlng to 
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liant exploit been performed by a hand- 
ful of cavalry. To the distinguiehed 
Alexander of Parma, who improvised 
eo^striking and complete a victory out 
of a fortuitous circumstance, belonged 
the whole credit of the day, for his 
quick oye detected a passing weakness 
of the enemy, and turned it to terrible 
account with the promptness which 
comes from genius alone. A whole 
army was overthrown. Everything be- 
longing to the enemy fell into the hands 
of the Spaniards. Thirty-four stand- 
ards, many field-pieces, much camp 
c(piipage, and ammunition, besides 
^;ome seven or eight thousand dead 
bodies, and six hundred living prison- 
ers, were the spoils of that winter’s 
day.^ Of the captives, some were soon 
nfterwards hurled olf the bridge at 
Namur, and drowned like dogs in the 
Meuse,® while the rest were all hanged,^ 
none escaping with life. Don John’s 
clemency was not superior to that of 
his sanguinary predecessors. 

And so another proof was added — if 
proofs were still necessary — of Spani.sh 
prowess. The Netherlaiidcrs may be 
pardoned if their foes seemed to them 
supernatural, and almost invulnerable. 
How else could those enormous suc- 
cc.sses bo accounted for? How else 
could thousands fall before the Span- 
ish swords, while hardly a single Span- 
ish corpse told of effectual resiatanco? 
At Jemmingen, Alva had lost seven 
soldiers, and slain seven thousand; in 
the Antwerp Fury, twb hundred Span- 

companies wore slain, and six hundred men 
taken prisoners on the states’ side, while 
Don John lost but ten or twelve men. lloofd 
aeeepta the absurd statistics of Strada ; re- 
peating, after that historian, that '’twelve 
hundred Bpanianls killed six, eight, nay 
even ten thousand of the states’ army, 
within one hour and a half, with a loss of 
but ten men on their own side ” (xiil. 550). 
Van Moteren alone, in the teeth of tJl tho 
evidence, doggedly maintains that it was 
not much of a victory a^fter all, and that there 
wore* not many states’ soldiers slain in tho 
action.—" Hot gethal der vorslagenon war 
iiiotsocrgroot” (vili, 13S). A contcmi>orary, 
:it>d living near the spot, ho certiunly mani- 
fosts his patriotism W so hardy an asser- 
tion; but wo liave often noticed the per- 
tinacity of tho distinguished chronicler upon 
such points. 

\ Bor, Strada, lloofd, Haraeua, MdUren, 
tlabrera, ubi sup. et mult. al. 


iards, at most, had fallen, while eight 
thousand burghers and states’ troops 
had been butchered; and now at Gem- 
blours, six, seven, eight, ten — Heaven 
knew how many — thousand had been 
exterminated, and hardly a single 
Spaniard had been slain ! Undoubt- 
edly, the first reason for this result 
was the superiority of the Spanish 
soldiers. ^ They were the boldest, tho 
best disciplined, the most experienced 
in the world. Their audacity, prompt- 
nes.s, and ferocity made them almost 
invincible. In this particular action, 
at least half the army of Don John was 
composed of Spani.shor Spanish-ltalian 
veterans. Moreover, they were com- 
nianded by the most renowned captains 
of the ago — by Don John hinmelf, an<l 
Alexander of Parma, sustained by such 
veterans as lllondragon, tho luu-o of 
the memorable submarine expeditions; 
Mendoza, the accomplished cavalry 
officer, diph)matist, and historian; and 
Mansfeld, of whom Don John had 
hiimself written to the King that lii.i 
Majesty had not another officer of such 
account in all tho Netherlands.^ Such 
oflicers a.s these, besides Gonzaga, 
Carnillo Monte, Mucio Pagano, at the 
head of such troops as fought that day 
under the banner of the Cro.s.s, might 
go far in accounting for thi.s last and 
most tremendous victory of the In- 
quisition. On the other hand, although 
Po.s.su and Champagny were with the 
states’ army, yet tlieir hearts were 
hardly with the cause. Both had long 

* Tassis, iv, 204. 

» Bor, xii. 934. HoofJ. xiil. 655.— The 
lattnr I'.iitnrinn statp-i that nix bmulrcd pri- 
B.>iieie> .a .N.iiiiur. C.ibiur.i, .-n 

llioc-'iitt-iry. tli.it n..ii J. liii liburnti-i 

tho BcoicU luisuiiors : "a ^ciseicntoa Epoo- 
scse.s presoa dio libortad Don Juan, mo- 
straudo su clemencia.” To this very gra- 
tuitous .assertion it is a suJBRcient answer that 
Tassis, who was on the spot, a leading privy 
councillor of Don John, expressly states that 
of tho captives tho greater pat^ who n -4 
Scotch, were thrown oflF Namur bridge into 
the river, “ Ac capti, quorum magna purs 
<nii Schoti crant, ex ponto Nainurionsi in 
lliivlura postea iirmeipitati," iv. 294.— -Com- 
pare Hanaei Ann., iii. 274, where it is sUted 
that all tho prisoners were hanged— “ tx- 
templo suspeudio necantur." 

* " Y quo no tieno aq\il otro hombre dt 
an estodo."— Letter of Don John to Pbilir 
Diacoura Bommicr, p. 87, appouaix 
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bt^n .loyal, and bad earned many 
laurels agaiust the rebels, while Oham< 
pagny wap ptil>, devoutly a Papist, and 
wavered laiHfully between his hatred 
to heresy vUid to Spain. Egmont and 
De H(5ze were raw, unpractised lads, 
in whom geniuB did not come to supply 
the place of experience. The Coni' 
mander, De Goignies, was a veteran, 
but a veteran wlio had never gained 
much glory, and the cliiefs of the caval- 
ry, infantry, and artillery, w'cre absent 
at the Brussels wedding. The news 
of this additional massacre inflicted 
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upon a nation, for which Berghen and 
Montigny had laid down their lives, 
was the nuptial benediction for BQ£g- 
hen's heiress; for it was to the chief 
wedding guests upon that occasion 
that the dieter was justly attributed 
The rank and file of the states’ army 
were mainly mercenaries, with whom 
the hope of plunder was the prevailing 
motive ; the chief commanders were ab- 
sent ; while those officers who wore with 
the troops were neither heartily friend ly 
to their own flag, nor sufficiently ex- 
perienced to make it respected. 
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Don John having thus vindicated hhi 
own military fame and the amazing 
superiority of the Spanish arms, fol- 
lowed up his vicD>ry by tho rapid re- 
duction of many towns of second-rate 
importance. Louvain, Judtdgne, Tir- 
lemont, Aerachot, Bouvignes, Sichem, 
Ki voile, Roeux, Soignies, Binch, Beau- 
mont, Walcourt, Maubeuge, and Chi- 
may, either submitted to their con- 
queror, or were taken after short sieges. 
The usual atrocities were inflicted upon 
the unfortunate inhabitants of towns 
where resistance wae attempted. Tho 
commandant of Sichem was hanged 
out of his own window, along with 

^ Bor, xii. 934, sqq. Hoofd, xiiL 551. 
Ileteren, tiib 188. Btrada, lx. 478.— Alex- 
ander »miua intempeitira says 

(he professed pansfcrrtat of the IVneae 


several chief burghers and officers 
while the gamson was put to tfi'* 
sword, ajid the bodies cast into tin’ 
Demer. The only crime committed 
by these unfortunates was to have 
ventured a blow or two in behalf of 
the firesides which they were emjdov' d 
to protect.* 

In Bnissels, on the other hand, 
there was less consternation excited 
by these events than boundless rag^ 
against the aristocratic party ; for the 
defeat of Qemblours was attributed, 
with justice, to the intrigues and tlio 
incapacity of the Catholic magnati rf. 
It was with difficulty that Prang 

Ihmlly—“ox Ipsa arcs deoem palara so*' 
pencil reliquoa (centum clroiter ao ' 
gtntlS ttocttt iug^ios la subjectum anmo.^’ 
oroilcl iub«t.'' 
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pjoing about by night from house to 
house, from street to. street, succeeded 
in^alming the indignation of the peo- 
ple, and# in preventing them from 
sweeping In a mass to the residence of 
the leading nobles, in order to inflict 
Huminary vengeance on the traitors. 
All looked bo the Prince as their only 
h I vionr, not a tlmnght nor a word being 
\ iip.'h MattLiia Not a voice 

was raised in the assembly to vindicate 
the secret proceedings of the Catholic 
jiarty, nor to oppose the measures 
wliich the Prince might suggest.^ The 
terrible disaster had taught the ne- 
cessity of union. All parties heartily 
joined in the necessary steps to place 
the capital in a state of complete de- 
fence, and to assemble forthwith new 
truoj)s to take the place of the army 
just annihilated. The victor gained 
nothing by his victory, in comparison 
with tlie profit acquired by the states 
through their common inisfortniie. 
Nor were all the towns wliich had 
recently fallen- into the hands of Don 
Jolin at all comparable in importance 
to the city of Amsterdam, which now, 
•by a most timely anangomciit, fur- 
nished a rich compensation to the 
national party for the disaster of 
Gemblours. 

Since the conclusion of the Ghent 
Pacification, it had been the most ear- 
nest wish of the Prince, and of Hol- 
land and Zealand, to recover pos-session 
of this most important city. The wish 
w.'is naturally shared by every true 
patriot in the states-geiieral. It had, 
liowever, been extremely diflflcult to 
arrange the terms of the "Satisfac- 
tion." Every fresh attempt at an 
amicable compromise was wrecked 
upon the obstinate bigotry of the lead- 
ing civic authorities. They would 
make no agreement to accept the 
authority of Orange, except, as Saint 
Aldegonde expressed himself, upon 
ternls which would enable them "to 
govern their governor."^ The influ- 


1 Reidami Ann., ii. 22. “Na quidem ha- 
buis8Q ratlonom Aroliidiicie Matthioa sed 
Oranffius eum (pCpulum) subtnixit peri- 
culo.”— Languet, Ep. Seer. I., iL p. 847. 
Bor, xii. 885, Jjanguet ad Sydu., p. 814, 
B17 829. 
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enoe of the monks, who were resident 
in large numbers within the city, and 
of the magistrates, who were all stanch 
Catholics, had been hitherto sufficient 
to outweigh the efforts made by the 
large mas.sc8 of the lleformed religion- 
ists composing the bulk of the popu- 
lation. It wa.s, however, impos.sible 
to allow Amsterdam to remain in this 
isolated and hostile attitude to tho 
rest of Holland. The Prince, having 
promised to use no coercion, and 
loyally adhering to his pledge, had 
only with extreme difficulty restrained 
the violence of the Hollanders and 
Zealanders, who were determined, by 
fair means or foul, to restore the ca{ti- 
tal city to its natural place within his 
fitadhol derate. Ho had been obliged, 
on various occasions, particularly on 
the 21st of October of the preceding 
3'ear, to address a most decided and 
peremptoi’y letter to the est^ites of 
Holland and Zealand, forbidding the 
employment of hostile measures 
against Amsterdam.® His commands 
had been reluctantly, partially, and 
only temporarily obeyed. The etiites 
desisted from their scheme of reducing 
the city by famine, but they did not 
the less encourage the secret and un- 
official expeditions which were daily 
set on foot to accomplish the annexa- 
tion by a sudden enterprise. 

Late in November, a desperate at- 
tempt had been made by Colonel 
Helling, in conjunction wuth Governor 
Sonoy, to carry the city by surprise. 
The force which the adventurer col- 
lected for the purpose was inadequate, 
and his plans were unskilfully an-anged. 
He was himself slain in the streets, at 
the veiy commencement of the action; 
whereupon, in the quaint language of 
the contemporary chronicler, " the 
hearts of his soldiers sank in their 
shoes,” and they evacuated the city 
with much greater rapidity th&n they 
had entered it.“ The Prince was in- 
dignant at these violent measurei^ 


* Archives ot Correspondance, vl. 117. 

» Bor. xj. 897, 898. 

* Ibid., xi. 908-908. 

® "£u hot hert sonk do soldaadsnia do 
fchoen; so men soid," ©to.— Bor. xi. QOS*. 
Hoofd, xii. 687, 688, 
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wliicli retarded rather thaui advanced upon the " blessed peace -makers/' ss 
the desired consummation. Atthesame the Utrecht deputies walked througii 
time it was an evil of immense magni- the streets of Amsterdam,® Thera,! h 
tude — this anomalous condition of his no doubt that the triumph thiis 
capital. Ceaseless schemes were con- achieved by tlie national party far 
certed by the municipal and clerical counterbalanced the Govonior-Cen. - 
conspirators within its walls, and ral'a victory at Gembloura. 
various attempts were known, at dif- Meantime, the Seigneur De Selles, 
ferent times, to have been contem- brother of the deceased Noircarmc^, 
plated by Don John, to inflict a home- had arrived from Spain.® He was th t 
thrust iiix)a the provinces of Holland special bearer of a letter from tlm 
and Zealand at the most vulnerable King to the statcs-gencral, written in 
and vital point. The “Satisfaction” reply to their communications of tin' 
accepted by Utrecht,^ in the autumn 24tli of August and 8th of Septembrr 
of 1577, hivd, however, paved the way of the previous year. The tone of tli ; 
for the recovery of Amsterdam ; so royal despatch" was very affeotionati . 
that upon February the 8th, 1578, the svibstance such as entirely to jii- 
certain deputies from Utrecht sue- tify the whole policy of Orange. Ji. 
ceeded at last in arranging terms, wjis obvious that the penetrating an<l 
which were accepted by the sister stcatlfast statesman had been correci 
city.® The biisis of the treaty was, as in refusing to be moved to the riglit 
usual, the nominal supremacy of the or the left by the specious language in 
Catholic religion, with toleration for Philipps former letters, or by the appa- 
the lief onned worship. The necessary rent frankness of Don Joluj. I'* ' 
effect would be, as in Harlem, Utrecht, doubt the Governor had been siuccrw 
and other places, to establish the new in his desire for peace, but the Princs 
religion upon an entire equality with knew very well his incajiacity to confer 
tlio old. It was arranged that no con- that blessing. The Prince knew - 
gregations were to be disturbed in their what no man elso appeared fully 
religious exercises in the places rcspec- to comprehend at that epoch — tli. t 
lively assigned to them. Those of the the, mortal combat between tlie In- 
Heforraed faith were to celebrate their quisition and the lioformatiuii ' 
worship without the walls. They were, already fully engaged. The gi eat b '* 
however, to enjoy the right of burying tie between Divine reason and 
their dead within these precincts, and Divine, on which the interests of un- 
it is singular how' much importance bom generations were hanging, w.is t » 
was attached at that day to a custom, be fought out, before the eyes of 
at which the common sentiment anti Christendom, on the plain of the ^ • 
the common sense of modern times therlamls. 

revolt. “To bury our dead within Orange was willing to lay down 
our -own cities is a right hardly to be arms if he could receive security i > 
denied to a dog,” said the Prince of the Ilcfonned worship. He had n" 
Orange;’ and accordingly this right desire to exterminate the ancient, ri- 
was amply secured by the new Satis- ligion, hut he meant also to proin t 
faction of Amsterdam. It was, how- the new against extermination. 
ever, stipulated that the funerals should security, he felt, would never bo grant' 
be modest, and attended by no more ed, and he had therefore rosolutoly 
than twenty-four persons at once.** refused to hearken to Don John, n 
The treaty was haile<l with boundless he was sure that peace with him vvai 
joy in Holland and Zealand, while impossible. The letters now prod nci <i 

countless benedictions were invoked by Do Selles confirmed hw posiiion^ 

* Bor, xl. 89S-896. > U>e twenty-four articlo« of the 

• Bor, *i. 810».— diemon schlerdon factio” are given at length In Bor, xi. y- 

tionden niet en soudo konaen ontseggen," 920. 

•tc.,etc. »Bor,»iLWe. , 

♦ Sadirfactl#, In Bor, xli 824, »28, Art 1 ! « IbUl., xU. 938. Hoofd, 

iilsu Muufil, xiil. 3A4>e&8. T Bee the letter in Bor.’xll 9^8. 
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completely. The King said not a 
word concerning the appointment of a 
n(‘^ governor-general, but boldly in- 
sisted upon the necessity of maintain- 
ing the two cardinal points — his royal 
supremacy, and the CatlioHc religion 
VjHin (he basin adopted by hin father^ 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth.^ 

This w.as the whole substance of his 
communication : the supremacy of roy- 
alty and of papacy as in the time of 
Charles the Fifth. These cabalistic 
words were repeated twice in the brief 
letter to the estates. They were re- 
])eatcd five times in the instructions 
t'urni'^lied by In’s Majesty to J)c Selles.^ 
'J'lii' I'-n,T ini'l Hi*:" instructions, indeed, 
contained nothing else. Two simples 
wtire olfered for tlie euro of the body 
politic, racked by the fever and con- 
vulsion of ton horrible years — two 
simples wliich the patient could hardly 
be so unreasonable as to reject — un- 
Huiiled despotism and religious perse- 
cution. The whole matter lay in a 
nut-shell, but it was a nut-shell which 
enclosed the flaming edicts of Charles 
the Fifth, with their scaffolds, gibbets, 
•racks, and funeral piles. The Prince 
and tlie states-gemual spumed such 
liacific overtures, and preferred rathey* 
to gird themselves for the combat. 

That there mijiht bo nomistake abmit 
the inatt'T, ].)<'U J"liii, immedi.itely 
after receiving the letter, issued a pro- 
clamation to enfoi'co the King’s com- 
mand. He mentioned it as an acknow- 
ledged fact that the statea-general had 
long ago sworn the maintenance of 
the two points of royal and Catholic 
aiapremacy, according to the practice 
under the Emperor Charles.^ The 
states instantly published an indignant 
rejoinder, aflirming the indisputable 
truth, that they had sworn to the 
maintenance of the Ghent Pacification, 
and proclaiming the assertion of Don 
John an infamous falsehood. It was 
an butrage upon common sense, they 
«aid, that the Ghent treaty could be 
tortured into sanctioning the placards 


and the Inquisition, evils which that 
sacred instrument had been expressly 
intended to crush.** 

A letter was then formally addressed 
to his Majesty, in the name of the 
Archduke Matthias and of the estates, 
demanding the recall of Don John and 
the maintenance of the Ghent Pacifi- 
cation.® l)e holies, in reply, sent a 
brief, deprecatory paper, enclosing 
note from Don John, which the envoy 
acknowledged might seem somewhat 
harsh in its cxpre.ssions. The letter 
contained, indeed, a sufficiently fierce 
and peremptory summons to the states 
to obey the King’s commands with 
regard to the system of Charles the 
Fifth, according to their previou.s 
agreement, togutlier w'ith a violent 
declaration of the Governor’s displea- 
sui'o that they had dared to solicit the 
aid of foreign j^rinces,** On the IStlj 
of February came a proposition from 
De Selles, that the Prince of Orange 
should place himself in the hands of 
Don John, while the Prince of Parma, 
alone and without arms, would come 
before the assembly, to negotiate with 
them upon these matters." Hie reply 
returned by the shitcs-geiieral to this 
absiird suggestion expres.sed their re- 
gret that the son of the Duchess Mar- 
garet should have taken part with the 
enemy of the Nether! anders, com- 
plained of the hull by which the Pope 
had invited war against them as if 
they hatl been Saracens, repeated their 
most unanswei-ablo argument — that 
the Ghent Pacification had established 
a system directly the reverse of that 
which existed under diaries the Fifth 
— and affirmed 'their resolution never 
more to submit to Spanish armies, 
executioners, edicts, or inquisitions, 
and never more to return to the prin- 
ciples of the Emperor and of Alva.® 
To this diplomatic correspondence suc- 
ceeded a war of words and of pamphlets, 
some of them very inflammatory and 
very eloquent. Meantime, the prepa 
rations for active hostilities were pro- 


* Letter of the King, December 18, 1677, 
in Bor, xii. 938. 

“ The instructions ore likewise in Bor, xii. 
939. 

• Bor. xii. 040, 041. 7 in Bor, xii 042. 
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ceediug daily. Thft Pi iiico of Omnge, 
through his envoys in Ktigland, had 
arranged for subsidies in the coming 
camimign, and for troops which were 
to be led to the Netherlands, imdor 
Duke Casimir of the palatinate. He 
sent commisaionera through the pro- 
vinces to raise the respective contri- 
butions agreed upon, besides an ex- 
traordinary quota of four hundred 
thousand guilders monthly. He also 
negotiated a loan of a hundred and 
twenty thousand guilders from the 
citizens of Antwerp. Many new taxes 
were imposed by his direction, both 
upon income and upon consiimi>tion. 
By hia advice, however, and with the 
consent of the et.ate.s-gener.v^, the pro- 
vinces of Holland and Zealand held no 
community of burthens with the otlu^r 
provinces, but of their own free will 
contributed more than the sums for 
which they wouhl have been asse-ssed, 
Mr Leyton, who was about to return 
from hia unsuccessful mission from 
3’llizabeth to Don John, was re<pu'sted 
by the statea-general t<> convey to her 
Majesty a faithful report of the recent 
correspondence, and e.specially of the 
language held l)y the Governor-General. 
He was also urged to use his intlnenco 
with the Queen, to the end that her 
promiaea of afwiatance might be sjjeedily 
fulfilled^ 

'JVoopa were rapidly enrollcil, and 
again, by the same honcat but inia- 
takeu policy, the chief offices were 
conferretl upon the great nobles — 
Aerachot, Champagny, Bosau, Egmont. 
Lalain, the Viscount of Ghent, Baron 
de Ville, and many others, most of 
whom were to desert the cause in the 
hour of if-a need. On the other hand, 
Don John was proceeding with his 
military preparations upon an exten- 
sive scale. The King had recently 
furnished him with one million nine 
huiidre<l thousand dollars, and had 
promised to provide him with two 

1 Bor, xii. W8, 940, 

* Letter of Philip, in Cabrem, xii, 978. 

• “8m encargar mo quo soplo frlo y ca- 
iiente, porque no lo comports cl negocio, 
•ino qno bion lo uno 6 lo otro,” do., oto.— 

1>. Juan al Eey, mano propria, 
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hundred thousand more, monthly. 
With these funds his Majesty eati- 
Tnated that an army of thirty thouaafid 
foot, sixteen thousand cavalry, and 
thirty pieces of artillery, could be 
lcvie<l and kept on foot. If more 
remittances should prove to bo neer s- 
aary, it was promised that they shouM 
bo forthcoming.*-* 

ThLs was the result of many earnest 
remonstrancf's made by the Governor 
concerning the dilatory policy of th^ 
King. Wearied with being constantly 
onlcred “to blow hot and cold witii 
the same breath,”^ he had insisted tlist 
his Majesty should select the hot <ii' 
the cold, and fumi.sh him with th * 
me.ans of enforcing the choice. For 
liimself, Don John as.surcd his broth r 
that the hottest measures were mo-t 
to bis taste, and most suitable to tho 
occ.'u«<ion. Fire and sword could al 'o - 
save the royal authority, for all tli ; 
provinces had “abandone<lthemselve , 
bpdy and soul, to tlie greatest her<'tii! 
and tj-rant that prince ever had f -r 
va.ssal."'* Unceiiaing had been the 
complaints and entreaties of the 
tain-General, called forth by tlie apathy 
or irresolution of Philip. It w;us only 
by a.ssuring him that the Netherlan 
actually belonged to Orange, that ih'! 
monarcli could be arouscfl. “Hia th \ 
are, and none other's,”® said iF* 
Governor, dolefully. The King 1' I 
acconlingly sent back De Billy, F 
John’s envoy, with decided injuncti<'ii^ 
to use force .and energy to put Jnwn 
; the revolt at onco, and with an iiiiiin 
tion that funds might be thencofoith 
more regularly depended upon, a.s tli« 
Indian fleets w’ero expected in Jely. 
Philip also advised his bn)ther to em- 
ploy a portion of hi , money in 
chasing the governors and princi['i| 
persons who controlled the cities atnl 
other strong places belonging to ih'J 
states.® , . 

Meantime, Don John thnndercii 

ya do todo punto a U obodiencia y 
del mayor heroso y tlroimo quo truvo nuu - 
priiici |)0 jior vasallo.'' — Ibid. 

» Bolamento del P. do Orru>xo«i 'l'*® 

•uyas son y no otro,” etc,— Ibid. 

• Letter of Bon John, MS, Bib. de 
— CompaTO Cabrera. xlL &78. 
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forth a manifesto which had been rc< 
cently prepared in Madrid, by which 
the estates, both general and particu* 
Urv were ordered forthwith to sepa- 
rate, and forbidden to assemble again, 
except by especial licence. All com- 
missions, civil or military, granted by 
states’ authority, were moreover an- 
nulled, together with a general prohi- 
bition of any act of obedience to such 
functionaries, and of contribution to 
any imposts which might be levied by 
tliuir authority,^ Such thunders were 
now comparatively harmless, for the 
states had taken their course, and were 
busily engaged, both at home and 
abroad, in arming for the conflict. 
Saint Aldegonde was deputed to attend 
the Imperial diet, then in session at 
Worms, where ho delivered an oration, 
which was very celebrated in its day 
as a composition, but which can hardly 
bo said to have produced much practic^ 
effect. The current was setting hard 
in Germany against the Reformed reli- 
gion and against the Netherland cause, 
the Augsburg Confess iouists shewing 
hardly more sympathy with Dutch 
.Calvinists than with Spanish Papists.^ 
Envoys from Don John also attended 
the diet, and requested Saint Aldegond^ 
to furnish them with a copy of his 
oration. This be declined to do. 
While in Germany, Saint Aldegonde 
was informed by John Casimir that 
Duke Charles of Sweden had been 
solicited to furnish certain ships of 
war for a contemplated operation 
against Amsterdam.* The Duke had 
himself given information of this plot 
to the Prince Palatine. It was there- 
fore natural that Saint Aldegonde 
should forthwith despatch the intelli- 
gence to his friends in the Nether- 
lands, warning them of the dangers 
■till to be apprehended =from the 
machinations of the Catholic agenta 
and functionaries in Amsterdam ; for al- 
though the Reformation hadmade rapid 

progress in that important city since 
the conclusion of the Satisfaction, yet 
the magistracy remained Catholic.^ 


William Bardez, son of a former 
high-sheriff, a warm partisan of Orange 
and of the “religion,” had alre-ody 
determined to overthrow that magis- 
tracy and to expel the friais who in- 
fested the city. The recent informa- 
tion desj)atchcd by Saint .^Udegonde 
confirmed him in his purpose. There 
had been much wrangling between the 
Popish functionaries and those of the 
Reformed religion concerning the con- 
stitution of tho burglier guard. The 
Calvinists could feel no security for 
their own lives, or tho repose of the 
commonwealth of Holland, unless they 
were themselves allowed a full parti- 
cipation in the government of those 
important bands. They were, more- 
over, dissatisfied with the assignment 
which had been made of the church- 
yards to the members of their com- 
munion. These causes of discord had 
maintained a general irritation among 
the body of tlio inhabitants, and were 
now used as pretexts by Bardez for 
his design. He knew the city to be 
ripe for tho overthrow of the magis- 
tiacy, and he had arranged with. Go- 
vernor Sonoy to be furnished with a 
sufiicient number of well-tried soldiers, 
who were to be concealed in the houses 
of the confederates. A large uurnbei 
of citizens were also ready to appear 
at Iiis bidding with arms in their 
hands.* 

On the 24th of May, lie wrote to 
Sonoy, begging him to hold liimself in 
readiness, as all wns prepared within 
the city. At the same time, he re- 
quested the governor to send him 
forthwith a “ morion and a buckler of 
proof;” for he intended to see the 
matter fairly through.® Sonoy an- 
swered encoura^ngly, and sent him 
the armour, as directed. On the 28th 
of May, Bardez, with four confeder- 
ates, went to the council-room, to re- 
monstrate with the senate concerning 
the grievances which had been so often 
discussed. At about mid-day, one ol 
the confederates, upon leaving the 
council-room, stepped out for a mo- 


I Froolomation in Bor, xil, 946, 947. — Com- 
pare Cabrera, xli. 978, 079 ; Hoofd, xU. 660. 
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rnont upon the balcony, which looked 
towai’ds the public square. Standing 
there for a moment, he gravely re- 
moved hia hat, and then as gravely 
replaced it upon his head. Tins was 
a preconcerted signal. At the next 
instant a sailor was seen to rush across 
the square, waving a tlag in both 
Lands. "All ye who love the Prince 
of Orange, take heart and follow me ! ” 
ho shouted.^ In a moment the square 
xvaa alive. Soldiers and armed citi- 
zens suddenly sprang forth, as- if from 
the bowels of the earth. Bardez led 
a strong force directly into the emm- 
cll-chainber, and arrested every one of 
the astonishe<l magistrate.^- At the 
samej time, his confederates had scoured 
the towm and taken every friar in the 
city into custody. Monks ami sena- 
tora were then marched solemnly 
clown towards the quay, where a ves- 
sel w'.as in readiness to receive them. 
"To the gallow.s with them — to the 
gallows with them I " sliouted the 
]>opuliu:e, as they passed along. " To 
the gibbet, whither they have brought 
many a gootl fellow before his timol” 
Buell were the openly expressed desires 
of tiieir fellow-citizens, as these digni- 
tfuies and holy men proceeded to what 
they believed their doom. Although 
treated resjKictfully by those who 
guarded them, they were filled wdh 
trepidation, for they believed the exe- 
crations of the populace the harbin- 
gers of their fate. As they entere<l 
the ve.^sel, they felt convinced that a 
watery death had been Bubstituted for 
the gibbet. Poor old Heinrich JDirck- 
*oon, ex-burgomaster, pathetically re- 
■»ected a couple of clean shirts which 
his carefid wife had sent him by the 
liands of the housemaid- " Take them 
away; take them home again," said 
the rueful burgomaster; "I shall 
never need clean shirts again in this 
world.”* Ho entertained no doubt 
that it was the intention of his captors 
Ui scuttle the vessel as soon as they 
had put a little out to sea, and so 
to leave them to their fate. No such 


* Hoofd, xiii. fi7i. Wagenaer vlh 20<1. 
» TVaipsnaer, v». 207. 
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tragic end was contemplated, however, 
and, in fact, never was a complete 
municipal revolution accomplished^ in 
BO good-natured and jocose a manner. 
The Catholic magistrates and friars 
escaped with their fright. They were 
simply turned out of town, and fur- 
bidtien, for their lives, ever to come 
back again. After the vessel had pi ('- 
ceeded a little distance from the city, 
they were all landed high and dry 
upon a dyke, and so left unliarnicd 
within the open country,® 

A new board of magistmtes, oi 
which stout William Bardez was ojxs 
was soon appointed; the train-bands 
were reorganised, and the churclies 
thrown open to the Keformed wonsliiji 
— to the exclusion, at first, of the 
Catliolics. This was certainly con- 
trary to the Ghent treaty, and to tho 
recent Satisfaction; it was also highly 
repugnant to the opinions of Or.ing<‘. 
After a short time, accordingly, tiie 
(^tliolics were again allow'ed acces^s to 
tie churches, but the tables b.ad now- 
been turned for ever in the capital 
of Holland, and the liefornmtion wa.i 
an established fact throughout that 
little province. 

Similar events occurring upon the 
following tUy at Harlem, accompaiu'-il 
with some bloodshed — for which, how- 
ever, the perpetrator was punish'd 
with death— opened tho gieat chuivh 
of that city to the Kcformetl congn-ga- 
tious, and closed them for a time to 
the Catholics,^ 

Thus, the cause of the new religi'^n 
was triumphant in Holland and 
land, while it was advancing with rupiil 
strides through the other provioa-'. 
Public preaching was of daily occin- 
renoe everywhere. On a single Sunday, 
fifteen different ministers of the lit!- 
formed religion preached in dilfi iont 
places in Antwerp.^ Ho you tUmk 
this can be put down ? " said Orange 
to tho remonstrating burgomaster of 
that city. " 'Tia for you to 'repress d, 
said the functionary, " I grant 
Highness full power to do so,” “And do 

® Bor. xil. m, Hoofd, xltl. 672. Wugv 
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ou think,” replied the Prince, ** that 
can do at thia late moment, what the 
hike of Alva was imable to accom- 
plish in the very plenitude of his 
power? At the same time, the 
Prince of Orange was more than ever 
disposed to rebuke his own Church for 
practising persecution in her turn. 
Again he lifted his commanding voice 
in behalf of the Anabaptists of Middel- 
biirg. Ho reminded the magistrates 
of that city that these peaceful 
burghers were always perfectly willing 
to bear their part in all the common 
burthens, that their word was as good 
as their oath, and that as to the matter 
of military service, although their 
principles forbade them to bear arms, 
they had ever been ready to provide 
and pay for substitutes. “We declare 
to you, therefore,” said he, “ that you 
have no right to trouble yourselves 
with any man’s conscience, so long as 
nothing is done to cause private harm 
or public scandal. We therefore ex- 
pressly ordain that y©u desist from 
molesting these Baptists, fronff oflfering 
liindrance to their handicraft and 
•daily trade, by which they can earn 
bread for their wives and children, and 
that you permit them henceforth to 
open their shops and to do their work, 
according to the custom of former 
days. Beware, therefore, of disobe- 
dience and of resistance to the ordi- 
nance which wo now establish.” a 
Meantime, the armies on both sides 
bad been assembled, and had been 
moving towards each other. Hon John 
was at the head of nearly thirty thou- 
sand troops, including a large propor- 
tion of Spanish and Italian veterans,^ 
The states’ anny hardly numbered 

1 Langueii, Ep. ad Aug. Sax., cp. 147, p. 
744. 

• This letter of the Prince to the Calvinist 
aiithorities of Middelburg in given Iw Bor, 
xii. 995, aud by Brandt, Hist, dor Kef., i. 
609,. 6 10. 

® Bor, xli. 087. Metcreii, viii. 140. Strada, 
Bentivoglio, and othei*8 allow only sixteen or 
scvantceu thousand meii.-»Coinparo Hoofd, 
xiiL 681. 

• Hoofd, xUl 681, 

• Ibid., xiii. 681. Bor, xii. 987. Strada, x. 
4»h 

« Bor, Xii. 08T. Meteren, viU. 14P. Boofd, 
idU* 688,- The Spaniards, hpwever, only 


eighteen thousand foot and two thou- 
sand cavalry, tmder the famous Fran- 
5ois de la Noue, sumamed liras de 
Fer, who had been recently appointed 
MarSchal de Camp, and, under Count 
Bossu, commander-in-chief.^ The mus- 
ter-place of the provincial forces was 
in the plains between Hereuthals and 
Lier. At this point they expected to 
be reinforced by Duke Casimir, who 
had been, since the early part of the 
summer, in the country of Zutfen, but 
who was still remaining there inglori- 
ous and inactive, until he could bo 
furnished with the requisite advance- 
money to his troops.® 

Don J ohn was determined, if possible, 
to defeat the states’ army, before Duke 
Casimir, with his twelve thousand Ger- 
mans, should >Bffecb his juncture with 
Bossu. The Governor therefore crossed 
the Demer, near Aerschot, towards tho 
end of July, and offered battle, day 
after day, to the enemy. A series of 
indecisive skirmishes was the result, 
in the last of which, near Rijnemants, 
on the first day of August, the royal- 
ists wore worsted and obliged to retire, 
after a desultory action of nearly eight 
hours, leaving a thousand dead upon 
tho field.® Their offer of “ double or 
quits,” tho following morning, was 
steadily refused by Bossu, who, secure 
within his intrenchments, was not to 
bo induced at that moment to en- 
counter the chances of a general en- 
gagement. For this he was severely 
blamed by the more violent of the 
national party.’’ His patriotism, which 
was of such recent origin, was vehe- 
mently suspected; and his death, 
which occurred not long afterwards, 
was supposed to have alone prevented 

allow twenty killed and fifty wounded.— 
Compare Hoofd, ubi sup. Not the least 
picturesque feature in this celebrated action 
is one reported by Strada. The heat of the 
day was so oppressive that a band of Scotch 
veterans under Robert Stuart thought it 
more comfortable to strip themsolves to their 
shirts; and, at last, as the weather and the 
skirmtsh grew hotter, to lay aside even 
thoso integuments, and to fight all daylong, 

in tho costume of ancient Piets Strada, x. 

497. The date of the battle in Strada, and 
in BentivogUo. X. 218, is the first of Auenst. 
The same date is giyen by Uoofil. Bor 
81st of July. 

I Bor, xii. 267. Hooid, xih. 484. 
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hiadeaertiug the itatea to fight again 
under Spaniah colours. These 8uspi> 
oions were probably unjust. Boasu’s 
truth of character had been as uni- 
versally recognised as was his signal 
bravery. If he refused upon this oc- 
casion a general battle, those who 
reficcted upon the usual results to the 
patriot banner of such engagements, 
might confess, perhaps, that one dis- 
aster the more had been avoided. Bon 
John, finding it impossible to accom- 
plish his purpose, and to achieve an- 
other Gemblours victory, fell back 
again to the neighbourhood of Namur.^ 
The states’ forces remained waiting 
lor the long-promised succour of John 
Casimir. It was the 26th of August, 
however, before the Duka led his 
twelve thousand men to the neighbour- 
hood of Mechlin, where Bossu was 
encamped.* This young prince pos- 
sessed neither the ability nor the 
generosity which were requisite for 
the heroic part which he was ambitious 
to perform in the Netherland drama. 
He was inspired by a vague idea of 
personal aggrandisement, ^though he 
professed at the same time the utmost 
deference to William of Orange. He 
expressed the hope that he and the 
Prince “ ^ould be but two heads under | 
one hat;''* but he would have done ! 
well to ask himself whether his own 
contribution to this partnership of 
brains would very much enrich the 
silent statesman. Orange himself re- 
garded him with respectful contempt, 
and considered his interference with 
Netherland matters but as an addi- 
tional element of mischief. The Duke's 
right hand man, however, Peter Pent- 
terich, the “equestrian doctor” — as 
Sir Philip Sydney called him—equally 
skilful with the sword as with the pen, 
had succeeded, while on a miMion to 
England, in acquiring the Queen's 
larour for hk master*^ To Cssimir, 


therefore, had been ontrasted Oie com- 
mand of the levies, and the principal 
expenditure of the subsidies which 
had placed at the disposition of the 
states. Upon Casimir she relied, as a 
counterweight to the Duke of Alen9on, 
who, as she knew, had already entered 
the provinces at the secret solicitation 
of a large faction among the nobler. 
She had as much confidence as ever in 
Orange, but she imagined herself to be 
strengthening his cause by providing 
him with such a lieutenant. Casimir ’a 
immediate friends had but little re- 
spect for his abilities. His father-in 
i law, Augustus of Saxony, did not a it 
prove his expedition. The Landgrave 
William, to whom he wrote for coun- 
sel, answered, in his quaint mannei-. 
that it was alw.ays difiicult for pnn 
friend to advise another in three mat- 
ters — ^to wit, in taldng a wife, going 
to sea, and going^wto war; but that, 
nevertheless, desp^ the ancient pro- 
verb, he would assume the responsi- 
bility of warning Casimir not to plunge 
into what he was pleased to call the 
** confuaum, chaoa of Netherland poli- 
tics." The Duke felt no inclination, 
however, to take the advice which h ' 
bad solicited. He had been stung by 
the earoasm which Alva had once 
uttered, that the German potentat ’fl 
carried plenty of lions, dragons, eagles, 
and gri^s on their shields *, but that 
these ferocious animals were not giv< n 
to biting or scratching. He was thri < - 
fore disposed, once for all, to 
that the teeth and claws of German 
princes could still be dangerous. Un 
fortunately, he was destined to aJJ a 
fresh element of confusion to the cliaos^, 
and to furnish rather a proof than ? 
refutation of the correctness of Alvu’t< 
gibe.® 

This was the hero who was now 
thrust, head and shoulders as it were, 
into the entangled afiairs of 


1 Bor, xU. SST. Hoofd, xUi. 684. 

» Bor, xii. »ifr. 

* Arohivee de la Malson d’Otange, vt 8T7. 

* Chroen V, Pxinst., Archive^ etc., vi 876, 
•77, note 1. 

* Meieren, viiL 140. HooM, xUL 584. 
€koea v. Pricuit.r AfchiToe, etc., vi. 876, 
note. “ Bonn, m weib nebmeo^ fiber uehr 
cebiffco, tmdt sum Eriege, keiti frvuxi4t> 


dem endem, dom geroeynen Spric InvaH 
naoh, rathon.*' etc.— Letter of 
William, AroWee do la Malson d Omu * 
Ti. 817. Ho adds that tho Nutliorl. ud 
wore a wild, godlesii, and IrreeiKwisli’i'' < ■ 

neither aitn^ed to the true ... 

haring any real regard for tlie Prioco, o •» 
itm-fbldi See eSeAroblvee ct Cvironpo^ 
doooi, viti00«iid487. 
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Keiherlanders, and it was Mizabeth tiierefore, in the o|^ion of the honeet 
of England, more than ever alarmed and intrepid statesmen of England, to 
a^ the schemes of Alea9on, who had throw down the gaimtlet at once in 
pushed forward this Protestant cham< the cause of the oppressed than to 
pion, notwithstanding the disinclina- shuffie and palter until the dreaded 
tion of Orange, rival should cross the frontier. A 

The Queen was right in her uneasi- French Netherlands they considered 
ness respecting the French Prince, even more dangerous than a Spanish, 
The Catholic nobles, relying upon the and Elizabeth partook of their senti- 
strong feeling still rife throughout the menta, although incapable of their 
Walloon country against the Reformed promptoess. With the perverseness 
religion, and inflamed more than ever which was the chief blot upon her 
by their repugnance to Orange, whose character, she was pleased that the 
genius threw them so completely into Duke should be still a dangler for her 
the shade, had already drawn closer band, even while she was intriguing 
to the Duke. The same influences against his political hopes. ^ She listen - 
were at work to introduce Alenyon, ed with un^sguised rapture to his pro- 
whioh had formerly been employed to posals of love, while she was secretly 
bring Matthias from Vienna. Now thwarting the plans of his ambition, 
that the Archduke, who was to have Meanwhile, Alen9on had andved at 
been the rival, had become tfce depen- Mons, and we have seen already the 
dent of William, they turned tiieir feminine adroitness with which his 
attention to the son of Catherine de* sister of Navarre had prepared his 
Medici, Orange himself having always entrance. Not in vain had she cajoled 
kept the Duke in reserve, as an instni- the commandant of Cambray cit^ol; 
menfto overcome the political co- not idly had she led captive the hearts of 
quetry of Elizabeth. Tlft,t great Lalain and his Countess, tlius securing 
Princess never manifested less great- the important province of Hainault for 
ness than in her earlier and most the Duke. Don John might, indeed, 
tormenting connexion with the Ne- gnash his teeth with rage, as he marked 
therlands. Having allured them for the result of all the feasting and flat- 
years with bright but changeful face, tery, the piping and dancing at Namin’, 
she still looked coldly down upon Francis Duke of Alen9on, and — since 

the desolate sea where they were the accession of his brother Henry to 
drifting. She had promised much; the French throne — Duke of Anjou 
her performance had been nothing, was, upon the whole, the most despic- 
Her jealousy of French influence h^ able personage who had ever entered 
at length b^u turned to account; a the Netherlands. His previous career 
subsidy and a levy extorted from her at home had been so flagrantly false 
fears. Her ministers and prominent that he had forfeited the esteem of 
advisers were one and all in favour of every honest man in Europe, Catholic 
an open and generous support to the or Lutheran, Huguenot or Malcontent, 
provinces. Walsingham, Burleigh, The world has long known his charao 
KnoUys, Davidson, Sidney, Leicester, ter. History will always retain hitu 
Fleetwood, Wilson, all desired that as an example, to shew mankind the 
she should frankly espouse their cause, amount of mischief which may be 
A bold policy they believed to be the perpetrated by a prince, ferocious 
only prudent one in this case ; yet the without courage, ambitious without 
Quben considered it sagacious to do- talent, and bigoted without opinions, 
i^tch envoys both to Philip and to Incapable of religious convictions him- 
Don John, as if after what they knew self, ho had alternately aspired to be 
of her secret practices, such missions a commander of Catholic and of Hu* 
could effect auy useful purpose. Better, guenot sealots, and he had acquired 

ikom Str Amlas Psulet to the Bari of lAWar. iw. * 
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rothio^ by hia vacillating oonrse, save 
tho enure contempt of all parties and 
of both religions. Scared from the 
side of Navarre and Con64 by the 
menacing attitude of the “league,” 
fearing to forfeit the succession to the 
throne, unless he made his peace with 
the court, he had recently resumed 
his place among the Catholic com- 
manders. Nothing was easier for him 
than to return shamelessly to a party 
o hich he had shamelessly deserted, 
A ,ve perhaps to betray it again, should 
his interest prompt him to do so, on 
the morrow. Since the peace of 1576, 
it had been evident that the Protes- 
tants could not count upon his friend- 
ship, and he had soon afterwards 
been placed at the head of the army 
which was besieging the Huguenots 
of Isaoire.i He sought to atone for 
having commanded the troops of the 
new religion by the barbarity with 
which he now persecuted its votaries. 
When Issoire fell into his hands, the 
luckless city was spared none of the 
misery which can be inflicted by a 
brutal and frenzied soldiery. Its men 
were butchered, its females outraged, 
its property plundered with a thorough- 
ness which rivalled the Netheriand 
practice of Alva, or Frederic Toledo, 
or Julian Romero. The town was 
sacked and burned to ashes by furious 
Catholics, under the 'command of 
Francis Alenfon, almost at the very 
moment when his &ir sister, Margaret, 
was preparing the way in the Nether- 
lands for the fresh treason * which he 
already meditated to the Catholic 
cause. The treaty of Bergerac, signed 
in the autumn of 1577,* again restored 
a semblance of repose to France, and 
again afforded an opportunity for 
Alen^on to change his politics, and 
what he called his religion. Reeking 
with the blood of the Protestants of 
Issoire, he was now at leisure to rtoew.. 
kis dalliance with the Queen of Pro- 
testant England, and to resume his cor- 
ret pond«3ce with the great chieftain of 
the Beformaflon in the Netherlands. 

It is perhaps an impeachsnnnt upon 


the Mrmieaeity of Orange, that he 
could tolerate this misoMovous and 
worthless “ eon oi Prance,” eve^ 
for the grave reasons which influ- 
enced him. Nevertheless, it must be 
remembered that he only intended to 
keep him in reserve, foa the purpose 
of irritating the jealousy and quicken- 
ing the fiendship of the English 
Queen. Those who see anything 
tortuous in such politics must beware 
of judging the intriguing age of 
Philip and Catherine de’ Medici by 
the higher standard of later, and pos- 
sibly more candid times. It would 
have been puerile for a man of Williaui 
the Silent’s resources, to allow himself 
to be outwitted by the intrigues of all 
the courts and cabinets in Europe. 
Moreover, it must be remembered 
that, if he alone could guide himself 
and his cota|itry through the perplexing 
labyrinth in which they were imrolved, 
it was because he held in hn hand the 
clue of an honest purpose^ His posi- 
tion in regal'd to the Dtdeeof Alenfon 
had now become aufll^mitly compli* 
cated, for the tiger that he had led in 
a chain had been seeseily unloosed by 
those who meant mischief. In the 
autumn of the previous year, the 
aristocratic and €molio party in the 
states'general liad opened their com* 
munications With a prince, by whom 
they hoped te be indemnified for their 
previous defeat. 

The ill effects of Elizabeth’s co- 
quetry too plainly manifested them- 
selves at last, and Alen^on had now » 
foothold in the Netherlands* Precipi- 
tated by the intrigues of tho party 
which had always been either openly 
or secretly hostile to Orange, his ad- 
vent could no longer be delayed. It 
only remained for the Prince to mako 
himself his master, as he had already 
subdued each prevlcus rival Thia 
he accomplished with his customary 
adroitness. It was soon obvious, e^eii 
to so dull and so base a nature as that 
of the Duke, that It was his best pohey 
to continue to cultivate so powenjh 
a IHeadihipi It cost him little^ 




• But thiree wen were sperod, scoordloK 
tfli «lfc Uv. 1»4 
» De Tbw, vU. A, Uv. iiHV* 
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crouok^ but eirenta ww# fatally to could be led by his own brother, on 
-prove at a later day, that^ there are this foreign expedition, without his 
|V>>turca too malignant to be trusted connivance.® At the same time, pri- 
or to be tamed* For the present, vate letters, written by him at this 
however, Alen^on professed the most epoch, expressed disapprobation of 
friendly sentiments towards the Prince, the schemes of Alen90n, and jealousy 
Solicited by so ardent and consider- of his aggrandisement. It was, per- 
able a faction, the Duke was no longer haps, difficult to decide as to the pre- 
to be withheld from trying the ven- cise views of a monarch who was too 
ture,^ and if he could not effect his weak to form opinions for himself, 
entrance by fair Yneans, was deter- and too false to maintain those with 
mined to do so by force.® He would which he had been furnished by others, 
obtrude his assistance, if it were de- With the Mediceap mother it was dif- 
cHned. He would do his best to dis- ferent, and it was she who was be- 
member the provinces, if only a por- lieved to be at the bottom of the in- 
tion of them would accept his proffered trigue. There was even a vague idea 
friendship. Under these circumstances, that the Spanish Sovereign himself 
as the Prince could no longer exclude might be privy to the plot, and that 
him from the country, it became ne- a possible marriage between Alen9on 
cessary to accept his friendship, and and the Infanta might be on the car^.'' 
to hold him in control. The Duke In truth, however, Philip felt himself 
had formally offered his assistance to outraged by the whole proceedings, 
the states-general, directly after the He resolutely refused to accept the 
defeat of Qemblours,^ and early in excuses proffered by the French court, 
July had made his appearance in or to doubt the complicity of the 
Mons. Hence he despatched his Queen Dowager, who, it was well 
envoys, Des Pruneaux and*^ochefort, Imown, governed all her sons. She 
to deal with the states-general and had, to be sure, thought proper to 
with Orange, while he treated Matthias read the envoys of the states-general a 
with contempt, and declared that he lecture upon the impropriety of sub- 
had no intention to negotiate with jects opposing the commands of their 
him. The Archduke burst into tears lawful Prince, but such artifices "were 
when informed of this slight, and thought too transparent to deceive, 
feebly expressed a wish that succour Granvelle scouted the idea of her 
might be found in Germany which being ignorant of Aiyou’s scheme, or 
would render this French alliance un- opposed to its success.^ As for William 
necessary. It was not the first nor of Hesse, while he bewailed more than 
the last mortification which the future ever the luckless plunge into “ cow/a- 
Emperor was to undergo. The Prince mm chaos** which Casimir had taken, 
was addressed with distinguished con- he unhesitatingly expressed his con- 
sideration; Des Pruneaux protesting viction that the invasion of Alen9on 
that he desired but three things— the was a master-piece of Catherine. The 
glory of his master, the glory of God, whole responsibility of the transaction 
and the glory of William of Orange.* he divided, in truth, between the 
The French King was naturally sun- Dowager and the comet, which just 
posed to be privy to his brother’s then hung over the world, filW the 
schemes, for it was thought ridiculous soul of the excellent Landgrave with 
to suggest that Henry’s own troops dismal apprehension.® 


* Bee the remarks and oltations of Green 
V. Prinst., Arolilves. etc,, vi. pp. W4-370.— 
Compare Apdogle d'Oratigo, p. 107, and 
)ior, xiU 9T(^. 

^ ^ ih Oldtn T. 

Prinst., Vi. S70. 

* Archives et Corirespondance, vl. 40#, sao. 
^iter of pes Pnmeaaaic^ in Aro&ifMitde la 

Maiion d’Oranffa vl. 300* 


J Meteren, vlfi, 140*. Bor, xli, 05O. 

• This was Granvello’s opinion. See letter 
from Granvelle to Bellefontaine* AroUivea 

de la Maieon d’Orange, Ti 42d 
•Remarks and citations of Groen v. 

I Gmaveheto BeUeibhtidne. 

• Summa. der oomett und die grosso 
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The Rite ef the Bvtteh RepMie, 


The Queen of Eugland wm bighijr 
incensed by the actual occiUTence of 
the invasion which she had so long 
dreacledi She was loud in her denun- 
ciations of the danger and dishonour 
which would be the result to the 
provinces of this French alliance. She 
threatened not only to withdraw her- 
self from their cause, bub even to take 
arms against a commonwealth which 
had dared to accept Alen 9 on for its 
master. She had originally agreed to 
furnish one hundred thousand pounds 
by way of loan. This assistance bad 
been forwards commuted into a levy 
of three thousand foot and two thou- 
sand horse, to be added to the forces 
of John Casimir, and to be placed vmder 
his command. It had been stipulated, 
also, that the Palatine should ^ve the 
rank and pay of an English general-in- 
chief, and be considered as the Queen's 
lieut^nt The money had been fur- 
nished and the troops enrolled. So 
much had been already bestowed, and 
eould not be recalled, but it was not; 
probable that, in her present humour,: 
the Queen would be induced to add to 
her favours.^ 

The Prince, obliged by the necessity 
of the case, had prescribed the terms 
and the title under which Alen 9 on 
should be accepted. Upon the l5Jth 
of August the Duke’s envoy concluded 
a convention in twenty-three articles, 
which were afterwards subscribed by 
the Duke himself, at Mons, upon the 
twentieth of the same montln* The 
substance of this arrangement was that 
Alengon should lend his assistance to 
the provinces against the intolerable 
tyranny of the Spaniards and the tm- 
iustifiable military invasion of Don 
John. He was, moreover, to bring 
into the field ten iJiou8£aid foot and 
two thousand horse for three months. 
After the expiraUon of this term, his 
forces might oe reduced to three thou- 
sand foot and five hundred horse. The 
states were to confer upon him the 


prcdiffia so dl«M jahr gesehraua weidmiiif 
woUen Ihre wirekung haban. Gott gebe 
dais ste m oynem gutea end* lauta.'*— 
SrohiVM ei Oonem., vf. 140. OomptfS 
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title of ** Belender of the Liberty of 
the Netherlands against the Tyranny 
of the Spaniards and their adherent^.'' 
He vras to undertake no hostlUtieci 
against Queen Elizabeth. The states 
wore to aid him, whenever it should 
become necessary, with the same 
amount of force with which he now 
assisted them. He was to submit him- 
self contentedly to the civil govern- 
ment of the country, in everything 
regarding its internal polity. He was 
to make no special contracts or treaties 
with any cities or provinces of the 
Netherlands. Should the states-geue- 
ral accept another prince as sovereign, 
the Duke was to be preferred to all 
others, upon conditions afterwards to 
be arranged* All cities which might 
be conquered within the territoty of 
the united provinces were td Wong 
to the nteteo. Such places not in that 
territeny, as should voluntarily sur- 
rendMv were to be apportion^ by 
equal division, between the Duke ami 
I'ihe states. The DuJ» was to bring 
no foreigfi troops bub Flench into the 
provinoee. The month of August was 
reserved, during’wWoh the states were, 
if possible, to mills a composition with 
Dpn John,* t5 

These arttplw were certainly drawn 
up with skiJh A high-soundiiig but 
barren title; which gratified the Duko'd 
vanity and signified nothing, had been 
conferred upon him ; while at the anne 
time he was forbidden to make con- 
quests or contracts, and was obliged to 
submit himself to the civil government 
of the cotmtry: in short, he was to 
obey the Prince of Orange in all things 
—and so here was another plot of the 
Prince's enemies neutralist Thus, 
for the present at least, had the position 
of Anjou been defined. 

As the monUi of August, during 
which it was agreed^ Uiat ne^tiationa 
with the GoTentor-Genend should w- 
main open, had already half expired, 
certain articles, drawn up hy tfa® 


Bor, rii 170-478. 
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statechgeneral, were at once laid before 
Don John.* Lord Oobham and Sir 
Fr^cia Walsingbam were then in the 
]N*etherlands, having been eent by Eliza- 
beth for the purpose of effecting a paci- 
fication of the estates with the Gover- 
nor, if possible. They had also e»« 
plained — so far as an explanation was 
possible— the assistance which the 
English government had rendered to 
the rebels, upon the* ground that the 
French invasion could be prevented in 
1)0 other way.^ This somewhat lame 
apology had l^en passed over in silence 
rather than accepted by Don John. 
Ill the same interview the envoys made 
an equally unsuccessful effort to in- 
duce the acceptance by the Governor 
of the terms offered by the states, A 
further proposition, on their part, for 
an “ Interim/’ ^ upon the plan attempt- 
ed by Charles the Fifth in Germany, 
previously to the Peace of Passau, met 
with no more favour than it merited, 
for certainly that name — which became 
80 odious in Germany that cats and 
dogs were called Interim by the 
common people, in derision — was hardly 
a potent word to conjure with, at that 
moment, in the Netherlands. They 
then expressed their intention of rq- 
tiring to England, much grieved at 
the result of their mission. The Go- 
remor replied that they might do as 
they liked, but that he, at least, had 
done all in his power to bring about a 
peace, and that the King hod been 
equally pacific in his intentions. He 
then asked the envoys what they 
themselves thought of the terms pro- 
posed. “Indeed, they are too hard, 
your highness,” • answered Walsing- 
nam, “but ’tis only by pnure menace 
that we have extorted them from the 
states, unfavourable though they seem.” 

“ Then you may tell them,” replied 
the Governor, “ to heep their offers to 
themselves. Such terms will go but 


little way in any negotiation with 
me.” 

The envoys shrugged their shoul- 
ders. 

“ What is your own opinion on the 
whole affair?” resumed Don John. 
“Perhaps your advice may yet help 
me to abetter conclusion.” 

The envoys continued silent and 
pensive. 

“We can only answer,” said Wal- 
singham, at length, “ by imitating the 
physician, who would prescribe no me- 
dicine until he was quite sure that the 
patient was ready to swallow it. ’Tis 
no use wasting counsel or drugs.”'* 

The reply was not satisfactory, but 
the envoys had convinced themselves 
that the sword was the only surgical 
instrument likely to find favour at 
that juncture, Don John referred, in 
vague terms, to his peaceable inclina- 
tions, but protested that there was no 
ibreating with so unbridled a people ax 
the Netherlanders. The ambassadors 
soon afterwards took their leave. 
After this conference, which was on 
the 24th of August 1578, Walsingham 
and Cobham addressed a letter to the 
states-general, deploring the disingenu- 
ous and procrastinating conduct of 
the Governor, and begging that the 
failure to effect a pacification might 
not be imputed to them.® They then 
returned to England* 

The Imperial envoy, Count Scli- 
wartzburg, at whose urgent solicitation 
this renewed attempt at a composition 
had been made, was most desirous 
that the Governor should accept the 
articles.® They formed, indeed, the 
basis of a liberal, constitutional, repre- 
sentative government, in which the 
Spanish monarch was to retain only 
a strictly limited sovereignty,^ The 
proposed convention required Don 
John, with all his troops and adher- 
ents, forthwith to leave the land after 


1 « Y disoulpaado a la Bey^ su ama do 
lo quo. avia hooho sn fkvor da los Bstadoa, y 
qua avia side por mqlov y porque el fhuaces 
no mettesse pie en ellos. — Lo quo an sub- 
atanda ha pagsado oou au Altesa, 14 Agdetp, 
1578. Aota ^tak Belg. iU. MS. Hague 
Archives. •Ibid.;*, 

* “QueinvedtderaQo iKoppoduvlX^e 
oemversatlcm was eairiedon pwtly in ttali^ 


partly in French, portly in Spanish, 
Memorandum, diet. act. 
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giving tip &U Btroiigiiolda ftnd cities in 
his possession. It provided that the 
Archduke Matthias should remain as 
Governor-general, under the conditions 
according to which he had been origi- 
nally accepted. It left the question of 
religious worship to the decision of 
the Btates-genei^. It provided for 
the release of ail prisoners, the return 
of all exiles, the restoration of all con- 
tiscated property. It stipulated that 
upon the death or departiue of Mat- 
tU?s, his Majesty was not to appoint 
a govemor-genend without the consent 
of the statee-general.^ 

When Count Schwartzburg waited 
upon the Governor with these aston- 
ishing propositions — which. W'aising- 
ham might well call somewhat hard — 
he found him less disposed to explode 
with wrath than ho ha<l been in pre- 
vious conferences. Already the spirit 
of the impetuous young soldier was 
broken, both by the ill health whicll 
was rapidly undermining his constitu- 
tion and by the helpless condition in 
which he had been left while contend- 
ing with the great rebellion. He had 
soldiers, but no money to pay them 
withal; he had no means of upholding 
that supremacy of crown and church 
which he was so vigorously instructed 
to maintain; and he was heartily 
wearied of fulminating edicts which 
he had no power to enforce. He had 
repeatedly solicited his recall, and was 
growing daily more impatient that his 
dismissal did not arrive. Moreover, 
the horrible news of Escovedo’s assas- 
sination had sickened him to the soul’ 
The deed had flashed a sudden light 
into the abyss of dark duplicity in 
which his own fate was siispended. 
His most intimate and confidential 
friend had been murdered by royal 
eommand, while he was himself aban- 
doned by Philip, exposed to insult, left 
destitute of cMence. Ko money was 
forthcoming, in spite of constant im- 
portonities and perpetual promises.’ 


[1678. 

Plenty of words were, sent him; he 
complained,, as if he posseyssed the art 
of extracting gold from them, or as if 
war could be earned on with words 
aloue.'* 

Being in so desponding a mood, he 
declined entering into any controversy 
with regard to the new propositions, 
which, however, he characterised as 
most iniquitous. He stated merely 
that his Majesty had determined to 
refer tlie I^etberland matters to tho 
arbitration of the Emperor ; that tho 
Duke de Terra Nova would soon be 
empowered to treat upon the subject 
at the imperial court; and that, in 
tho meantime, he was hjmself mo.st 
anxiously awaiting his recall.* 

A synod of the Keformed churcliea 
had been .jheld, during the mq^th cf 
June, ^t.Dort There they had laitl 
down w platform of their principles or 
qjlproh government in one hundred 
and one articles.* In the same motitli, 
«the leading members, of the llefonned 
Church had drawanpan ablyroasom d 
address to Matthi^jSS andthe Council of 
State on the sul^j'^t of a general poacn 
of religion for i^e provinces.^ 

William of Grange did his utmost 
to improve the opportunity. Ho 
sketched a system of provisional tolora' 
tion, which he caused to be signed by 
the Archduke Matthias, and which, nt 
least for a season, was to establi-sli 
religious freedom.’ The brave, tran- 
quil, solitary man still held his track 
across the raging waves, shedding 
much light as one clear human soul 
could dispense; yet the dim lantern, 
so far in advance, was swallowed in 
the mist, ere those who sailed in 
wake could shape their course by bis 
example. No man understood him* 
Not even his nearest friends compre- 
hended his views, nor saw that bo 
strove to establish not freedom for 
Calvinism, but freedom for conscience. 
Saint Aldegonde complained that-tbe 
Prince would not persecute the Ana- 
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baptista,^ Peter Dathenus denounced 
him as an -atheist, while even Confab 
4Qlm, the only one left of his valiant 
and generous brothers, opposed the 
religious peace — except where the 
advantage was on the side of the new 
religion. Where the Catholics had 
been eflfectually put down, as in 
Ifolknd and Zealand, honest John saw 
no reason for allowing them to lift 
themselves up again. ^ In the Popish 
provinces, on the other hand, he was 
for a religious peace. In this bigoted 
spirit he was followed by too many of 
the Reforming mass, while, on their 
part, the Walloons were already band- 
ing themselves together in the more 
southern provinces, under the name of 
Malcontents. Stigmatised by the Cal- 
vinists as “Paternoster Jacks,” ^ they 
were daily drawing closer their alliance 
with Alenfon, and weakening the bonds 
which united them with their Protes- 
tant brethren. Count John had at 
lengthbecome apermanent functionary 
in the Netherlands. Urgently solicited 
by the leaders and the great multitude 
of the Reformers, he had long been 
unwilling to abandon his home, and to 
neglect the private affairs which his 
devotion to the Netherland cause had 
thrown into great confusion. The 
Landgrave, too, whose advice he had 
asked, had strongly urged him not to 

dip his fingers into the oUa podiida*^* 
The future of the provinces was, in his 
opinion, so big with disaster, that the 
past, with all its horrors, under Alva 
and Requesens, had only furnished the 
**prelud{a” of that which was to 
ensue.® For these desperate views 
his main reason, as usual, was the 
comet ; that mischievous luminary still 
continuing to cast a lurid glare across 
the Landgrave’s path.® Notwithstand- 
ing these ireful warnings from a prince 
of the Reformation, notwithstoding 

f Hoofd, xiil, 675. Bv. Reyd. Ann. li. 2S. 

* Groen v. Priest., Archives, etc. vL 484, 
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the “ oUa podrida ** and the “ comet,** 
Count John had nevertheless accepted 
the office of Governor of Qelderland, 
to which ho had been elected by the 
estates of that province on the 11th of 
March.^ That impoi-tant bulwark of 
Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht on the 
ono side, and of Groningen and Fries- 
land on the other — ^the main buttress, 
in short, of the nascent republic, was 
now in hands which would defend it 
to the last. 

As soon as the discussion came up in 
the states-general on the subject of the 
Dort petitions. Orange requested that 
every member who had formed his 
opinions should express them fully 
and frankly. All wished, however, to 
be guided and governed by the senti- 
ments of the Prince. Not a man 
spoke, save to demand their leader's 
views, -and to express adhesion iu 
advsuice to the course which his 
‘wisdom might suggest.® The result 
was a projected convention, a draft for 
a religious peace,^ which, if definitely 
established, would have healed many 
wounds and averted much calamity. 
It was not, however, destined to bo 
accepted at that time by the states of 
the different provinces where it was 
brought up for discussion ; and several 
changes were made, both of form and 
substance, before 'the system was 
adopted at all. Meantime, for the 
important city of Antwerp, where 
religious broils were again on the point 
of breaking out, the Prince preferred 
a provisional arrangement, which he 
forthwith carried into execution. A 
proclamation, in the name of the 
Archduke Matthias and of the State 
Council, assigned five special places 
in the city where the members of the 
“ pretended Reformed reli^on ” ^ould 
have liberty to exercise their religious 
worship, with preaching, singing, 4uid. 
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the attcraTnenta.^ The chnrohyarda of 
the porochkl ehm^ea were to be 
opened for the burial of their dead, 
but the funerals were to be tmacoom* 
panied with eahortation, or wiy public 
demonstration which might excite die* 
turbance. The adherents of one re- 
ligion were forbidden to disturb, to 
insult, or in any way to interfere with 
the solemnities of the other. All were I 
to abstain from mutual jeerings — by 
pictures, ballads, books, or otherwise 
— and from all injuries to ecclesiastical 
property. Every man, of whatever 
religion, was to be permitted entrance 
to the churches of either religion, and 
when there, all were to conform to the 
regulations of the Church with modesty 
and respect. Those of the new religion 
were to take oaths of obedience to 
the authorities, and to abstain from 
meddling with the secular administra- 
tion of affairs. Preachers of both 
religions were forbidden to preach out 
of doors, or to make use of language 
tending to sedition. All were to bind 
themselves to assist the magistrates in 
c(uelliDg riots, and in sustaining the 
civil govermnent.* 

This example of religious peace, to- 
gether with the active correspondence 
thus occasioned with the different 
state assemblies, excited the jealousy 
of the Catholic leaders and of the 
Walloon pop\ilation.’ Champagny, 
who, despite his admirable qualities 
and brilliant seirices, was still unable 
to place himself on the same platform 
of toleration with Orange, now under- 
took a decided movement against the 
policy of the Prince. Catholic to the 
core, he drew up a petition, remon- 
strating most vigorously against the 
draft for a religious peace, wen in cir- 
culation through the provinoaa.^ To 
this petition he procm^ many sigo^ 
tures among the more ardent Obtholio 
nobles, De Ba Olimas, and 


o^ers of the Bsme stamp, were will- 
ing enou^ to follow the lead of so 
^stinguiwed a chieftain. The re- 
monstrance was addressed to the Arch- 
duke, the Prince of Orange, the Stiito 
Council, and the Statei^general, and 
called upon them all to abide by their 
solemn promises to permit no schism 
in the aneient Church. Should the 
exercise of the newj^eligion be allowed, 
the petitioners insisted that the god- 
less licentiousness of the Netherlands 
would excite the contempt of all 
peoples and potentates. They sug- 
gested, in conclusion, that all the 
principal cities of France — and iij 
particular the city of Paris — had kept 
themselves clear of the exercise of the 
new religion, and that repose and pro- 
sperity had been the result.® 

This petition was carried with eon- 
siderable soleinnity by Champ^y, 
attended by miny of his coafecmtef^, 
to the H6tbl de Ville, and prdffflnted 
to tk^jiitta^tracy of Bnwsek ' These 
functionaries were requested io do- 
forthwith to tha^duNihduke and 
! OMoil The rnagistmCbi demurred, 

I A discussion onsua^ ^ which grow 
j warmer and warittbF^fis it proceeded. 
The younger noldeil permitted them- 
I selves abusive ftrtiguage, which the 
civic dignitaries- would not brook. 
The session was dissolved, and the 
magistrates, still followed by the peti- 
tioners, came forth into the street. 
The confederates, more inflamed tli.m 
ever, continued to vociferate and to 
threaten. A crowd soon collected in 
the square. The dti7.enf were natm * 
ally curious to know why their senators 
were thus browbeaten and insulted by 
a party of Insolent young Catholic 
nobles. The old politician at their 
head, who, in spite of many seivices, 
was not considered a friend to tho 
nation, inspired them with distnist. 
Being infonned of the presentation of 
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the petition, the multitude loudly de- 
manded that the document ihould be 
rea4. This was immediatdy done. 
Tile general drift of the remonstrance 
was anything but acceptable, but the 
rlluBion to Paris, at the close, excited 
a tempest of indignation, “Paris I 
Paris I Saint Bartholomew I Saint 
l^artholomew 1 Are we to have Paris 
weddings in Brussels also?” howled 
the mob, as is often the case, extract- 
ing but a single idea, and that a wrong 
one, from the public lecture which had 
just been made. “Are we to have a 
Paris massacre, a Paris blood-bath here 
in the Netherland capital ? God for- 
bid! God forbid! Away with the 
conspirators ! Down with the Par 
pists I” ^ 

It was easily represented to the in- 
flamed imaginations of the populace 
that a Brussels Saint Bartholomew 
had been organised, and that Cham- 
pagny, who stood there before them, 
was its originator and manager. The 
ungrateful Netherlanders forgot the 
heroism with which the old soldier 
had arranged the defence of Antwerp 
against the “ Spanish Fury ” but two 
years before. They heard only the 
instigations of his enemies; they re-, 
membered only that he was the hated 
Granvelle’s brother; they believed 
only that there was a plot by which, 
in some utterly incomprehensible 
manner, they were all to be immedi- 
ately engaged in cutting each others 
throats and throwing each other out 
of the windows, as h^ been done half 
a dozen yeaars before in Paris. Such 
was the misohievous intention ascribed 
to a petition, which Champagny and 
his friends had as much right to offer 
— ^however narrow and mistaken their 
opinioiis might now be considered — as 
liad the synod of Doit to present their 
remonstranoes. Never was a more 
malignant or more stupid perversion 
of a* simple and not verv alarming 
phrase. No aUuslon had been made 


to Saint Bartholomew, but all its 
horrors were supposed to be concealed 
in the sentence which referred to 
Paris. The nobles were arrested on 
the spot and burned to prison, Vith 
the exception of Champagny, wha 
made his escape at first, and lay con- 
cealed for several days.^ He wa% 
however, finally ferreted out of his 
hiding-place and carried off to Ghent. 
There he was thrown into * strict con- 
finement, being treated in all respects 
as the accomplice of Aerschot and the 
other nobles who had been arrested in 
the time of Ryhove’s revolution.^ Cer- 
tainly, this conduct towards a brave 
and generous gentleman was ill calcu- 
lated to increase general sympathy for 
the cause, or to merit the approbation 
of Orange. There was, however, a 
strong prejudice against Champagny. 
His brother Granvelle bad never been 
forgotten by the Netherlanders, and 
was still regarded as their most untir. 
ing foe, while Champagny was sup- 
posed to be in close league with the 
Cardinal. In these views the people 
were entirely wrong. 

While these events were taking 
place in Brussels and Antwerp, the 
two armies of the states and of Don 
John were indolently watching each 
other. The sinews of war had been cut 
upon both sides. Both parties were 
cramped by the most abject poverty. 
The troops under Bossu and Caaimir, 
in the, camp near Mechlin, were 
already discontented, for want of pay. 
The one hundred thousand pounds of 
Elizabeth had already been spent, and 
it was not probable that the offended 
Queen would soon fumidi another 
subsidy. The states could with diflB- 
culty extort an^hing like the assessed 
quotas from the d&erent provinces. 
The Duke of AIen 9 on was still at 
Mods, from which pl^e he had issued 
a violent proclamation of war against 
Don John-— a manifesto which had| 
however^ not been followed up- by 


character ti interesting, and hla sovloea 
were renuurkahle. It is said that he could 
not liae to th# wma toVuance in reUgleoa 
jnatters which w Prince of Orange had 
attained. 
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▼ery vfgoroiu demonstratiotu. Don 
John himself was in his fortified oamp 
at Bouge, within a league of Namur, 
but the hero was consuming with 
mental and with bodily fever. Ho 
was, as it were, besieged. He was 
left entirely without funds, while his 
royal brother obstinately refused com- 
pliance with his earnest demands to be 
recalled, and coldly neglected his im- 
portunities for pecuniary assistance.^ 
Compelled to cany on a war against 
an armed rebellion with such gold only 
as could be extracted from royal words ; 
Btung to the heart by the suspicion of 
which he felt himself the object at 
home, and by the hatred with which 
he was regarded in the provinces; 
outraged in his inmost feelings by the 
murder of Escovedo ; foiled, outwitted, 
reduced to a political nullity by the 
masterly tactics of the odious heretic 
of heretics ” to whom he had originally 
offered his own patronage and the royal 
forgiveness, the high-spirited soldier 
was an object to excite the tenderness 
even of religious and political op- 
})onents. Wearied with the turmoil 
of camps without battle and of cabi- 
nets without counsel, he sighed for 
repose, even if it could be found only 
in a cloister or the grave. I rejoice 
to see by your letter,” he wrote, 
pathetically, to John Andrew Doria, 
at Genoa, " that your life is flowing 
on with such calmness, while the world 
around me is so tumultuously agitated. 
1 consider you most fortunate that you 
are passing the remainder of yonr ^ys 
for God and yourself; that you are 
not forced to put yourself perpetually 
in the scales of the world’s events, nor 
to venture yourself daily on its hsaard- 
ous games.” * He proceeded to inform 
his friend of his own painful situation, 
surrounded by innumerable enemies, 
without means of holding out more 
than three months, and out off from 
all ss^stance by a government which, 
eould not see that if the present ohinoe 

1 Bor, xa m, 008. Hdom, xiv. 684, 585. 
the States had sgraed to pay COS.OOO gal- 
dsns per month. 1%e expenses of the army 
were estimated at $90,000 guldsniperiaenth. 
•xOrpsnv. Ihrtosh, AvmetLft 
fkmsiion In Bor, xiL 906, m 
s This remarkable and patbsUe tetter, as 


were lost, all was lost. Ho declared It 
impossil^ for him to fight in the posi- 
tion to which he was r^uced, pressed 
sfi be was within half a mile of the point 
which he had always considered as his 
last refuge. He stated also that 
French were strengthening themselve8 
in Hainault, under Alen9on, and that 
the King of Fmnce was in readiness U • 
break in through Burgundy, should Ills 
brother obtain a hrm foothold in tiie 
provinces. I have besought his j^Ia- 
jeaty over and over again,” he con- 
tinued, “to send to me hia orders; if 
they come they shall be executoil, 
unless they arrive too late. Thiii 
have cut off our hancU^^and wc Aurr. 
now nothing for it hiU to t^reteJt, forth 
our headt also to the axe. I grieve to 
trouble you with my sorrows, but I 
trust to your sympatliy as a man and 
a friend. I hope that you will I'emom 
b«r me in your prayers, for you can 
put your trust where, in former davrt, 
1 never could place my own.” * 

The dying crusader wrote anothtr 
letter, in the same mournful strain, to 
another intimate friend, Don Fedio 
Mendoza, SpaiUish envoy in 
It was dated upon the some day freui 
his camp near Namur, and repeatt i 
the statement that the King of Franco 
was ready to invade the Netherlands, 
BO soon as Alenyon should x>reparo :iii 
opening. “ His Majesty,” continued 
Don John, “is resolved upon notliinKI 
at least, I am kept in ignorance of ins 
intentions. Our life it doled out to 
here bp moments, I cry aloud, but it 
profits me little. Matters will soon 
be disposed, through our negligono'’* 
exactly as the Devil would best \vi^^il 
them. It is plain that we are left henj 
to pine away till our last breath. GoJ 
direct us all as He mi^ see fit ; in 
hands are all things.” * , 

Four days later he wrote to tne 
King, stating that he woe confined to 
hie oh^nber with a fever, by which n 
was already fw much rednow a^ 
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bacl been ill for a mon^ ** I fuwure 
your Majesty/’ said hi, ’'that the 
wo^k here is enough to destroy any 
cohstitution and any life.” He re- 
minded Philip how often he had been 
warned by him as to the insidious 
practices of the French. Those pro- 
]>lieoios had now become facts. The 
French had entered the country, while 
some of the inhabitants were fright- 
ened, others diaaflfected. Don John 
rlech^ed himself in a dilemma. With 
his small force, hardly enough to make 
head against the enemy immediately 
in front, and to protect the places 
which required guarding, ’twaa im- 
possible for him to leave his position 
to attack the enemy in Burgundy. If 
ho remained stationary, the communi- 
cations were cut off through which 
liis money and supplies reached him. 
'* Thus I remain,” said he, “ perplexed 
and confused, desiring, more than life, 
some decision on your Majesty’s part, 
for which I have implored so many 
times,”' He urged the King most 
vehemently to send him instructions as 
to the cw/t'te to be pursued,^ adding that 
it wounded him to the soul to find 
them so long delayed. He begged to 
be informed whether he was to attacl; 
the enemy in Burgundy, whether he 
should await where he then was the 
isuccour of his Majesty, or whether he 
was to fight, aud if so with which of 
his enemies: in fine, what he was to 
do; because, losing or winning, he 
meant to conform to his Majesty’s 
will. He felt deeply pained, he said, 
at being disgraced and abandoned by 
the King, having served him, both as 
a brother, and a man, with love aod 
faith and heartiness. "Our lives,” 
said he, *'are at stake upon this game, 
and all we wish is to lose them hon- 
ourably.”^ He begged the King to 
send a special, envoy to France, with 
remonstrances on the subject of Alen- 
9on,’ and another to the Pope to ask 
for the DukeV excommunication. He 

^ **La or^dtcomtengo de gobemar,'**^ 
-These words tn Bon J^u’s letter were un* 
dorlined by Philip, who made ttpoa readizig 
than the ibUawing most obiiraotieria^ Sn- 
notatkkiit marked request tw^not 
1 wiU not teUV’ <)crafado so yo to 


protested that he would give his blood 
rather than occasion so much annoy- 
ance to the King, but that he felt it 
his duty to tell the naked truth. The 
pest was ravaging his little atrmy. 
Twelve hundred were now in hos- 
pital, besides those nursed in private 
houses, and he had no means or money 
to remedy the evil. Moreover, the 
enemy, seeing that they were not op- 
posed in the open field, had ciit off the 
passage into Liege by the Meuse, and 
had advanced to Nivelles and Chimay 
for the sake of communications with 
France, by the same river. ^ 

Ten days after these pathetic pas- 
sages had been written, the writer was 
dead. Since the assassination of Esco- 
vedo, a consuming melancholy had 
settled upon his spirits, and a burning 
fever came, in the mouth of Septem- 
ber, to destroy his physical strength. 
The house where ho lay was a hovel, 
the only chamber of which had been 
long used as a pigeon-house. This 
wretched garret was cleansed, as well 
as it could be of its filth, and hung 
with tapestry emblazoned with armo- 
rial bearings. In that dovecot the 
hero of Lepanto was destined to ex- 
pire. During the last few days of his 
illness, he was delirious. Tossing upon 
his uneasy couch, he again arranged 
in imagination, the combinations of 
great battles, again shouted his orders 
to rushing squadrons, and listened 
with brightening eye io the trumpet 
of victory. Reason returned, however, 
before the hour of death, and permit- 
ted him the opportunity to make the 
dispositions rendered necessary by his 
condition. He, appointed his nephew, 
Alexander of Parma, who had been 
watching assiduously over his death- 
bed, to succeed him, provisionally, in 
the command of the army and in hia 
other dignities, received the last sacra- 
ments with composure, and tranquilly 
breathed his last upon the first day of 
October, the month which, sinoe tho 

a » Nos van Iss vldas en esto Juego/* e(c.t 
etc. 

a CarUfctoaelftada) del S». D. Juan a 8a 
Xagd., SO 1078. Mi. Boyal Ubraiy, 
Haffue. t 
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battle of Le{^to, be bad always con- 
sidered a festiye ^d a fortunate onet.* 
It was inevitable thsd^ suspicion of 
poison should be at once excited by 
his disease. Those suspicions have 
been never set at rest, and never 
proved. Two Englishmen, Ratcliff 
and Gray by name, had been arrested 
and execute on a charge of having 
been employed by Secretary Waking* 
ham to assassinate the Governor.® The 
charge was doubtless an infamous false- 
hood; but had Philip, who was sus- 
pected of being the real criminal, really 
compassed the death of his brother, it 
was none the less probable that an in- 
nocent victim or two would be exe- 
cuted, to save appearances. Now that 
time has unveiled to \is many mys- 
teries, now that we have learned from 
Philip 8 own lips and those of his ac- 
complices the exact manner in which 
Montigny and Escovedo were put to 
death, the world will hardly be very 
charitable with regard to other impu- 
tations. It was vehemently suspected 
that Don John had been murdered by 
the command of Philip, but no such 
fact was ever proved. 

The body, when opened that it might 
be embalmed, was supposed to offer 
evidence of poison. The heart was 
dry, the other internal organs were 
likewise so desiccated as to crumble 
when touched, and the general colour 
of the interior was of a blackish brown, 
as if it had been singed. Various 
persons were mentioned as the pro- 
bable criminak; various motives as- 
signed for the commission of the deed. 
Nevertheless, it mtist be admitted that 
there were causes, which were midis' I 


puted, tor his death, sufficient to render 
a«earch for the more mysterious oneH 
comparatively superfluous. Adko^der 
call^ the pest was raging in his camp, 
and had carried off a thousand of his 
soldiers within a few days, while his 
mental aufferings had been acute 
enough to turn his heart to ashea 
Disappointed, tormented by friend and 
foe, suspected, insulted, broken spirited, 
it was not strange that he should provt^ 
an easy victim to a pestilent disorder 
before which many stronger men were 
daily falling.* 

On the third day after his decease, 
the funeral rites were celebrated. A 
dispute between the Spaniards, Ger- 
mans, and Netberlanders in the army 
arose, each claiming precedence in the 
ceremony, on account of superior na- 
tional propinquity to' the iUustriouB 
deceased All were, in truth, equally 
near to him> for difl'erent reasons, and 
it was aivatiged that all should share 
equally in the obsequies. Tha oor{)f;e 
disembowelled and embalt£iod, was laid 

J K)n a couch of state. The hero wan 
td in complete armour ; hk sword, 
Imet, and steel gua&tlete lying at h id- 
feet, a coronet, bkUEing with precioun 
stones, upon hia Aoad, the jewelled 
chain and insignktof the Golden Fleece 
about his ne&, and x>drfumed gluvea 
upon hk hands. Thus royally and 
martially arrayed, he was placed upon 
hk bier and borne forth from the hon:'« 
where ho had died, by the gentlemen 
of bis bedchamber. From them do 
was received by the colonels of the 
regiments stationed next his owu qmu - 
ters. These chiefs, followed by tdoir 
troops with inverted arms and iiiuiHod 


I Van der Hacimen y Loon, vi. S24. Bor, 
aii, 1005. Cabroi-a, xii. 1008, 1009. Btrada, 
X. 503, 505, 505. Hoofd, 601. 

* Dfl Thou, viL 099. —Compare CSabreriL 
Jdi 1006. 

* *‘NiUnque in defunct! oerpore extiUsse 
non obecora veueoi veeUgia affirmant^ qid 
vidaruiit x. <511 The Jesuit doee 
not exprese any opiaion as to the truUi of 
the report.'— Omnpare Oabxera, xii 1009. 

Van d. Vyncki ii. 26Si 254. ** haUaren 

la parte del coraoon seca t iodo lo inteiior i 
k ewterior den^lndo i <xmie to«tado» que se 
deahasia eon el toque; 1 le depose de Ookar 

de natund diAink.*W0sliii«^ Jdi 
1009. The Seigneur deBrantOBMb am ex* 


pressing hk regrets that such a bravo kou 
of Mars should have died in his bo I ' 
oomme si c’oiist eat6 quolquo niuruou 
Venus"), suggests that lie wua poisoiiwl oy 
flMons per/wiud bQoti (oertaiuV 

nal method, and one whloh w.aa not luci-iy 
tp make hk ‘’interior" look as If “ tooBtea , 

ft oar on Went iont qu'U mourut oni- 

poksoond _par dee ^ttincs 


the Abbot'of Bt Oortrudo, who 
have effbeted the deed tbrwwh 
a VNIhkttOmi polspuar 

BooAikif. Bor, xd' RKK* 
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drums, escorted the body to the next 
station, where it was received by tbe 
c^nimanding officers, of other national 
regiments, to be again transmitted to 
those of the third. Thus by soldiers 
of the three nations, it was successively 
conducted to the gates of Namur, 
where it was received by the civic au- 
tliorities. The pall-bearers, old Peter 
Ernest Mansfeld, Ottavio Gonzaga, the 
iMarquis de Villa Franca, and the Count 
de Keux, then bore it to the church, 
where it was deposited until the royal 
orders should be received from Spain. 
The heart of the hero was permanently 
buried beneath the pavement of the 
little church, and a monumental in- 
scription, prepared by Alexander Far- 
nese, still indicates the spot where that 
Uon heart returned to dust.^ 

It had beeu Don John’s dying re- 
quest to Philip that his remains might 
be buried in the Escorial by the side 
of his imperial father, and the prayer 
being granted, the royal order in due 
time arrived for the transportation of 
the corpse to Spain. Permission had 
beeu asked and given for the passage 
of a small number of Spanish troops 
through France. The thrifty king 
had, however, made no allusion to the 
fact that those soldiers were to bear 
with them the mortal remains of Le- 
panto’s hero, for he was disposed to 
save the expense which a public trans- 
portation of the body and the exchange 
of pompous courtesies with the autho- 
rities of every town upon the long 
journey would occasion. The corpse 
was accordingly divided into three 
parts, and packed in three septate 
bags ; and thus the different portions, 


to mve weight, being suspended at the 
saddle-bows of different troopers, the 
body of the conqueror was conveyed 
to its distant resting-place.* 

“ Expends Hannibalem^iiot libras in due 
sum mo 

InveiUcs'i” 

Thus irreverently, almost blasphem- 
ously, the disjointed relics of the great 
warrior were hurried through France ; 
France, which the romantic Saracen 
slave had traversed but two short years 
before, filled with liigh hopes, and 
pursuing extravagant visions. It has 
been recorded by classic historians,^ 
that the different fragments, after their 
arrival in Spain, were re-united, and 
fastened together with wire ; that the 
body was then stuffed, attired in mag- 
nificent habiliments, placed upon its 
feet, and supported by a martial staff, 
and that thus prepared for a royal 
interview, the mort^ remains of Don 
John were presented to his Most 
Catholic Majesty. Philip is said to 
have manifested emotion at sight of 
the hideous spectre — for hideous and 
spectral, despite of jewels, balsams, 
and brocades, must have been that ud» 
buried corpse, aping life in attitude 
and vestment, but standing there only 
to assert its privilege of descending 
into the tomb. The claim was granted, 
and Don John of Austria at last found 
repose by the side of bis imperial 
father.^ 

A sufficient estimate of his character 
baa been apparent in the course of the 
narrative. Dying before he had quite 
completed his thirty-third year,® he 
excites pity and admiration almost as 
much as censure. His military career 


1 Stroda. X. 515, Hoofd, xlv. 691. “Be- 
lacioa do la onfermedad y muerte del S. D. 
Juan."— -Docutnentoa In&ditos, vii. 448-44S. 
—Compare Taasis, iv. 826 ; Hoofd, xiv. 691; 
Horaeus (Ann, iil. 286). The insoription on 
Uie tablet may yet be read at Namur, al- 
though a new caxurch has replaced tho one 
In wnioh tho heart was originally deposited. 

• Btrada, x. 616, 619. — ''Belacroa oe la en- 
formedod y muerte," pp. 443-448. Hoofd, 
Xlv. 692. 

$ ubl osaibus iterum ootnraissii, 

tereique nexu fiU coUigatis, toiam fhoile artl- 
culavore oompageTn corpori8."-^trad£s x. 
619 . - Quod tomento expletum, ao 

suporindniis armis, pretlosisve^btui exor- 
naium Ita Bogls obtulSre ocolis quart podi- 


bus inniteus, Imperatorll videlicet baculi 
adjumento, plane vivere aetpirar* videretur.** 
—ibid. The story must be received, how- 
ever, with extreme oaxitlon, as being per- 
haps only one of the imaginative em- 
broideries of that gonial Jesuit, Btrada. 
There is no mention of thooircumstanco in tho 
“Relacion de la ettfennedad," etc., but, on 
the contraiy, the body of the hero is there 
represented as haviugbeen wrapped decently 
in a shroud of "dolicato HoUaude,” and 
placed in a coffin covered within and with- 
out with black velvet."— Documen toe ln6- 
ditos, vii. 448-448. 

* Btrada, x. 61». 

• Tossls, Iv, 826. Cabret'a, xli. lOOft 
Strada, X. 608. Bentivoglioi x, 218. 
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was a blaze of glory. Commanding in 
the Moorish wars at twenty-three, and 
in the Turkish campaigns at twenty- 
six, he had achieved a matchless re- 
nown before he had emerged from 
early youth; bukhis sun was destined 
to go down at noon. He found neither 
splendour nor power in the Nether- 
lands, where he was deserted by his 
king and crushed by the superior 
genius of the Prince of Orange. Al- 
though he vindicated his martial skill 
at Gemblours, the victory was fruitless. 
It was but the solitary spring of the 
tiger from his jungle, and after that 
striking conflict his life was ended in 
darkness and obscurity. Possessing 
military genius of a high order, with 
extraoi^imry personal bravery, he was 
t le last of the paladins and the cru- 
saders. His accomplishments were also 
considerable, and he B|}oke Italian, 
German, French, and Spanish with 
fluency. His beauty was remarkable ; 
his personal fascinations acknowledged 
by either 8e.x ; but as a commander of 
men, excepting upon the battle-field, 
be possessed little genius. His ambi- 
tion was the ambition of a knight- 
errant, an adventurer, a Norman pirate; 
it was a personal and tawdry ambition. 
Vague and contradictory dreams of 
crowns, of royal marriages, of extem- 
porised dynasties, floated ever before 
him; but he was himself always the 
hero of his own romance. He sought 
a throne in Africa or in Britain ; ho 
dreamed of espousing Mary of Scotland 
at the expense of Elizabeth, and was 
even thought to asfiire secretly to the 
hand of the great English Queen her- 
self.^ Thus, entsadeh and bigot as ha 
tvas, he was willing to be reconciled 


with heresy, if heresy could furnish 
him with a throne. 

It is superfluous to state thato^^o 
was no match, by mental endowments, 
for William of Orange ; but even had 
he been so, the moral standard ))y 
which each measured himself placed 
the Conqueror far below the Fatlic*' 
of a people. It must be admitted tlmr 
Don John is entitled to but small 
credit for his political achievements in 
the Netherlands, He was incapablu 
of percejving that the great conti'Nt 
! betweetf'the Reformation and the In- 
quisition could never be amicably ar- 
ranged in those provinces, and that the 
character of William of Oi-ange w.as 
neither to be softened by royal smiles, 
nor perverted by appoids to sordid 
interests. It would have been perb a] 's 
impossible for him, with his eaucaiion 
and temperament, to have embracod 
what seems to us the right cause, but 
it ought, at least, to havb been in Ins 
power to read the ebaraoter of liis 
antagonist, and to estimate his own 
position with somethiog like accuracy. 
He may be forgiven that he did not 
succeed in reconciling hostile partit .^ 
when his only plah to accomplish such 
a purpose was the extermination of tlio 
most ooniiderable faction ; but althon^Tli 
it was not to be expected that he would 
look on the provinces with the eyes uf 
William the Silent, he^ might lia\u 
comprehended that the Netherlan i 
chieftain was neither to be purclia-st <1 
nor cajoled. The pnlysyaftem by wbicli 
the two religions" could live togetb" 
in peace had been discovered by tliJ 
Prince; but toleration, in the eye-s 
Catholics, and of many Protestants, was 
still thought the dca^iest heresy of all. 


1 This project, amonfir otbor visions, msf 
Uave ocenpiod tbe dreamy mind of Don John 
himself, but it seems astonishing that grave 
bistoriaoa should record tlieir opinion that 
■uoh a scheme had ever been sanctioned 
ht SlisabeUi. Yet Cafaven^ Boutircgiio« 


Strada, and even the moro modern Vim dyr 
Vynckt, allude to the report. —Viyliv 
brera, xli. 071. BontivogUo, x. 618. btnulAt 
X. 608. Van d. Vynckt, it 25i-0>wparo 

Orofltt t. Prinaterer, vL M* 
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A FIFTH governor now stood in the 
place which had been successively 
vacated by Margaret of Parma, by 
Alva, by the Grand Commander, and 
by Don John of Austria, Of all the 
eminent personages to whom Philip 
had confided the reins of that most 
difficult and dangerous administration, 
tfie plan who was now to rule was by 
far the ablest and the best fitted for 
his post. If there were living chario- 
teer skilful enough to guide the wheels 
of state, whirling now more dizzily 
than ever through confimm ckaoij* 
Aleximder Famese was the charioteer 
to guide— his hand Uie^ooly one which 
coiild control 


He was now in his thirty-third year 
— his uncle Don John, his cousin Don 
Carlos, and himself, Laving all been 
born within a few months of each other. 
His fathe^ was Ottavio Parnese, the 
faithful lieutenant of Charles the ^fth, 
and grandson of Pope Paul the Th^; 
Ilia mother was Margaret of Parma, 
first Regent of the Netherlands after 
the departure of Philip from the pro- 
vinces. He was one of the twins by 
which the reunion of Margaret and 
her youthful husband had been bleesed, 
and the only one that survived His 
great-grandfather, Paul, whow seoular 
name of Alexander he had reoeived 
had placed his hand upon the new- 
3u 
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bom infant’s head, and prophesied that 
he would grow up to become a mighty 
warrior.^ Tlie boy, from his earliest 
years, 8eeme<l destined to verify the 
prediction. Though apt enough at 
liis studiec. he turned with impatience 
from hia literary tutors to military 
exercises and the hardiest sports. The 
din of arms surrounded his cradle. 
The trophies of Ottavio, returning vic- 
torious from beyond the Alps, had 
dazzled the eyes of his infancy, and 
when but six years of age he had wit- 
nessed the siege of his native Parma, 
and its vigorous defence by bis martial 
f.ather. When Philip was in the Ne- 
therlands — in the years immediately 
succeeding the abdication of the Em- 
peror — he had rocf'ived the boy from 
his parents as a hostage for their 
friendship. Although but eleven years 
of age, Alexander had begged earnestly 
to be allowed to serve as a volunteer 
on the memorable day of Saint Quentin, 
and had wept bitterly when the amazed 
monarch refused bis request.* His 
education had been completed at 
Alcalii, and at Madrid, under the im- 
mediate supervision of his royal uncle, 
and in the comj^anionship of the In- 
fante Carlos and the brilliant Don 
J obn. The imperuil bastard was alone 
able to Bui^pass, or even to equal the 
Italian prince in all martial and manly 
pursuits. Both were equally devoted 
to the chase and to the toumay ; both 
longed impatiently for the period when 
the irksome routine of monkish ped.an- 
try, and the fictitious combats which 
formed their main recreation, should 
l>e exchanged for the substantial de- 
lights of war. At the age of twenty 
he had been affianced to Maria of Por- 
tugal, daughter of Princq Edwanl, | 
granddaughter of King Emanuel, 
and his nuptials with that peerless 
rincess were, as we have seen, cele- 
rated soon afterwards with much 
ix)mp in Brussels. Bozus and daugh- 
ters were bom to him in due time, 
during his subsequent residence in 
Parma. Here, however, the fiery and 
Impaticmt spirit of the future* illtistri- 
oni commander wss doomed for a time 


to fret under restraint, and to oorrode 
in distasteful repose. His father, stiil 
in the vigour of his years, govemiv;; 
the family duchies of Parma and 
Piacenz.a, Alexander had no occupa- 
tion in the brief period of peace whicli 
then existed. The m.artial spirit, pin- 
ing for a wide and lofty sphere of 
action, in which alone ite energies 
could be fitly exercised, now sought 
delight in the pursuits of the duelli.st 
and gladiator. Nightly did the hen'- 
ditary prince of the laud perambulatti 
the streets of hi.S capital, disguised, 
well armed, alone, or with a sirglo 
confidential attendant.* Every chanot 
passenger of martial asf>ect whom ho 
encountered in the midnight streeU 
was force<l to stand and measurd 
iwords with an unknown, almost on- 
seen, but most redoubtable foe, and 
many were the single combats Avhich 
he thus enjoyed, so long .as his incog, 
nito was preserved. Especially, it wiw 
his wont to seek and: defy every gen 
tleman whose skill or bravery had isvi r 
been commended^ his liearing. At 
last, upon one occasion it was his for- 
tune to eiKxnlttter a certain Count 
Torelli, whose t^piitation as a sword-- 
man* and dueBist w'as well establlshe I 
in Parma. The blades were joined, 
and the fierce combat had already boea 
engaged in the darknes®, when the 
torch of an accidental passenger fladi d 
full in the face of Alexander. Torn]H> 
recognising thus suddenly his anta- 
gonist, dropped his sword and implored 
forgiveness,* for the wily Italian was 
too keen not to perceive that oven it 
the death of neither combatant should 
be the result of the fray, his own ]h .d- 
tion was, in every event, a false one. 
Victory would ensure him the hatred 
defeat the contempt of his future sove- 
reign. The unsatisfactory issue and 
Bul^quent notoriety of this encounter 
put a termination to these midturi'f 
joys of Alexaiifler, and for a season j|0 
felt obliged to aasume more 
habits, and to solace himself with th 
Boeiety of that ** phoenix of Portugah 
who W so long sat brooding on ” 
dom«<^ hearth. ^ 


* asimds, ix 451, X MS. • lx. 451. 

* IbkL, ix.iU, • * Ibid., ix. 456. 
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At last the holy league was formed, 
the new and last cru^o proclaimed, 
lii| uncle and bosom friend appointecl 
fo the command of the united troops 
of Home, Spain, and Venice. lie could 
no longer be restrained. Disdaining 
the pleadings of hia mother and of his 
spouse, he extorted permission from 
Philip, and flew to the seat of war in 
tlie Levant. ]-)on John received him 
with open arms, just before the famous 
action of Lepanto, and gave him an ex- 
cellent position in the very front of 
the battle, with the command of several 
Genoese galleys. Alexander’s exploits 
on that eventful day seemed those of 
a fabulous hero of romance. He laid 
his galley alongside of the treasure- 
ship of the Tiirkish fleet, a vessel, on 
account of its importance, doubly 
manned and armed. Impatient that 
the Crescent was not lowered, after a 
few broadsides, he sprang on board the 
enemy alone, waving an immense two- 
handed sword — his usual weapon — 
and mowing a passage right and left 
through the hostile ranks for the war- 
riors who tardily followed the footsteps 
of their vehement chief. Mustapha 
Bey, the treasurer and commander of 
the ship, fell before his sword, besides 
many others, whom ho hardly saw or 
counted. The galley was soon his 
own, as well as another, which came 
to the rescue of the treasure-ship, only 
to share its defeat. The booty which 
Alexander’s crew secured was prodi- 
gious, individual soldiers obtaining 
two and three thousand ducats eachJ 
Don John received his nephew after 
the battle with commendations, not, 
however, unmingled with censure. 
The successful result alone had justifi- 
ed such insane and desperate conduct, 
for had he been slain or overcome, said 
the commander-in-chief, there would 
have been few to applaud his temerity, 
Alexander gaily replied by assuring 
hia uncle that he had felt sustained 
by a more than mortal confidence, the 
prayers which hia saintly wife was in- 
cessantly offering in his behalf since 
he went to the wars being a suffloient 


support and shield in even greater 
danger than he had yet confronted.*-* 

This was Alexander’s first campaign, 
nor was he permitted to reap any more 
glory for a few succeeding yeai*s. At 
la.st, Philip w'as disposed to send both 
his mother and himself to the Nether- 
lands, removing Don John from the 
rack where he had been enduring such 
slow torture. Granvelle’s intercession 
proved fruitless with the Duchess, but 
Alexander was all eagerness to go 
where blows were passing current, and 
he gladly led the reinforcements which 
were sent to Don John at the close of 
the year 1577. He had reached Lux- 
emburg on the 18th of December of 
that year, in time, as we have seen, to 
participate, and, in fact, to take the 
lead in the signal victory of Qemblours. 
He had been struck with the fatal 
change which disappointment and 
anxiety had wrought upon the beauti- 
ful and haughty features of his illus- 
trious kinsman.’ He had since closed 
his eyes in the camp, and erected a 
marble tablet over his heart in the 
little church. He now governed in 
his sk..uL 

His personal appearance correspond- 
ed with his character. He had the 
head of a gladiator, roimd, compact, 
combative, with something alert and 
snake-like in its movements. The 
black, ciosely-shom hair was erect and 
bristling. The forehead was lofty and 
narrow. The features were hajidsome, 
the nose regularly aquiline, the eyes 
well opened, dark, piercing, but with 
something dangerous and sinister in 
their expression.* There was an habi- 
tual look askance, as of a man seeking 
to parry or inflict a mortal blow — ^th« 
look of a swordsman and professional 
fighter. The lower part of the face 
was swallowed in a bushy beard ; the 
mouth and chin being quite invMble. 
He was of middle stature, well formed, 
and graceful in person, princely in de- 
meanour, sumptuous and stately in 
apparel* Hia high ruff of point lace, 
Ms badge of the Golden Meece, hia 
gold-inlaid Milan armour, marked 
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at once as one of high degree. On the 
field of battle he possaued the rsure 
gift of inspiring his soldiers with his 
own impetuous and chivalrous courage. 
He ever led the way upon the mast 
dangerous and desperate ventures, and, 
like his uncle and his imperial grand- 
father, well knew how to rewcard the 
devotion of his readiest followers with 
a poniard, a feather, a riband, a jewel, 
taken with his own hands from his 
own attire.^ 

His military abilities — now for the 
first time to be largely called into em- 
ployment — were unqirestionably su- 
I>€rior to those of Don John, whose 
name had been surrounded with such 
splendour by the world-renowned 
i:^ttle of Lepanto. Moreover, he poe- 
sessed far greater power for goveniing 
men, w'hether in camp or cabinet. 
Less attractive and fascinating, he 
was more commanding than his kins- 
man. Decorous and self-poised, he 
was only passionate before the enemy, 
but he rarely permitted a disrespectful 
look or word to escape condign and de- 
liberate chastisement* He was no 
Bchemer or dreamer. He ^ os no 
knight errant He would not have 
crossed seas and mountains to rescue 
a captive queen, nor have sought to 
place her crown on his own head as a 
reward for his heroism. He had a 
^ngle and concentrated kind of chxi- 
racter. He knew precisely the vrork 
which Philip required, and felt him- 
self to be precisely the workman that 
had so long been wanted. Cool, inci- 
sive, fearless, artful, be united the uu- 
scruiJulous audacity of a condottiere 
with the wily patience of a Jesuit 
He could coil unperceived through un- 
suspected paths, could strike suddenly, 
sting raortallj. He came prepared, 
not only to smite the Netheirlanders 
on the open field, but to cope with 
them in tortuouf policy j to outwatch 
And outweary them in the game to 
which his impatient predecessor had 
fallen a baffled victim. He poscecsed 
the art and the mtienoe — as fame was 
to proT0~-4ioi omy to undermine their 
most impregnable e!tiee» but to delve 


below the intrigues of their most ac- 
complished politicians. To circum- 
vent at once both their negotiatpra 
and their men-at-arms was his ap- 
pointed task. Had it not been for 
the courage, the vigilance, and 
superior intellect of a single antagct- 
nist, the whole of the Netherlamli 
would have shared the fate which wrw 
reserved for the more southern por- 
tion. Had the life of William of 
Orange been prolonged, perhaps tbo 
evil genius of the Netherlands might 
hiive still been exorcised throughout 
the whole extent of the country. 

As for religion, Ale.xander Famese 
was, of course, strictly "Catholic, re- 
garding all Bcceders from Romanism 
as mere heathen dogs. Not that he 
practically troubled himself mush witli 
sacred matters — for, during the lift*- 
time of his wife, he had cavalierly 
thrown the whole burden of his })ei - 
sonal salvation upon her saintly sluiul- 
der*. She had now flown to higluT 
spheres, but Alexander was, pe’rhajis 
willing to rely upon her continuctl 
intercessions in his behalf. The life 
of a bravo in time of peace — the de- 
liberate project in* war to externiinato 
wjiole cities full of innocent people, 
who had diflerwit notions on the sub* 
ject of image-worship and ecclesiiuiti- 
, cal oeremoniee^om those enterhvineil 
at Rome, did not seem to him at ill 
incompatible with Ibe precepts <>f 
Jesus. Hanging, drowning, burning 
and betchering heretics were the 
legitimate deductions of Ids theology. 
He was no casuist nor pretender to 
holiness : but in those days every man 
was devout, and Alexander looke<i 
with honest horror upon the impiety 
of the heretics, whom he perHocuted 
and massacred. He attended mass 
regularly-— in the winter mornings by 
torob-light — and would as soon hav^ 
foregone his daily tennis as his rt hgi* 
OUJ8 ezerciseB. Romanism was tn 
creed of his caste. It was 
of princes and gentlemen of mh'" ^ 
graft As for Lutheranism, Zwingh« j 
Calvjnittd, sod similar syatems, 
were but the fantastic rites of weaver*, 
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brewers, and the like — an ignoble herd, 
whose presnmptioa in entitling them- 
selves Christian, while rejecting the 
Yope, called for their instant extermi- 
nation. His personal habits were ex- 
tremely temperate. He was accus- 
b>med to say that he ate only to sup- 
port life '; and he rarely finished a 
dinner without having risen three or 
four times from table to attend to 
some public business which, in his 
opinion, ought not to be deferred.^ 

His previous connexions in the Ne- 
therlands were of use to liim, and he 
know how to turn them to immediate 
account. The gre<at nobles, who had 
been Uniformly actuated by jealousy 
of the Prince of Orange, who had been 
baffled in their intrigue with Matthias, 
whose half-blown designs upon Anjou 
had already been nipped in the bud, 
were now peculiarly in a position to 
listen to the wily tongxie of Alexander 
larnose. The Montignys, the La 
Mottos, the Melons, the hlgraonts, the 
Aers6hots, tlio Havr^a, foiled and 
doubly foiled in all their small in- 
trigues and their base ambition, were 
ready to sacrifice their country to the 
man they hated, and to the ancient re- 
ligion which they thought that they 
loved. The Malcontents ravaging the 
land of Hainault and threatening 
Ciheiit, the “ Paternoster Jacks " who 
were only waiting for a favourable 
opportunity and a good bargain to 
make their peace with Spain, were the 
very instruments which Parma most 
desired to use at this opening stage of 
his career. The position of affairs was 
far more favourable for him than it 
had been for Don John when he first 
succeeded to power. On the whole, 
there seemed a bright prospect* of suc- 
cess. It seemed quite possible that it 
would be in Parma’s power to reduce, 
at last, this chronic rebellion, and to 
re-establish the absolute supremacy of 
Church and King. The pledges of 
the Ghent treaty had been bi'oken, 
while in the unions of Brussels which 
had succeeded, the fatal religious cause 
had turned the instrument of peace 
into a sword. The ''religlo]i*peaoe " 


which had been proclaimed at Ant- 
werp had hardly found favour any- 
where. As the provinces, for an in- 
stant, had seemingly got the better of 
their foe, they turned madly upon 
each other, and the fires of religious 
discord, which had been extinguished 
by the common exertions of a whole 
race trembling for the destruction of 
their fatherland, were now re-lighted 
with a thousand brands plucked from 
the sacred domestic hearth. Fathers 
and children, brothers and sisters, 
husbands and wives, were beginning 
to wrangle, and were prepared to per- 
secute. Catholic and Protestant, dur- 
ing the momentary relief from pres- 
sure, forgot their voluntary and most 
blessed Piudfication, to renew their 
intoniecino feuds. The banished Re- 
formers, wl)o liad swarmed back in 
droves at (he tidings of peace and 
good-will to all men, found themselves 
bitterly disappointed. They were ex- 
posed in the Walloon provinces to the 
persecutions of the Malcontents, in the 
Frisian regions to the 'still powerful 
coercion of tlie royal stadholders. 

Persecution begat counter-persecu- 
tion. The city of Ghent became the 
centre of a system of insurrection, by 
which all the laws of God and man 
were outraged under the pretence, of 
establishing a larger liberty in civil 
and religious matters. 1 1 was at Ghent 
that the opening scenes in Parma’s 
administration took place. Of the 
high-born suitors for the Netherland 
bride, two were still watching each 
other with jealous eyes. Anjou was 
at Mons, which city he had secretly 
but unsuccessfully attempted to mas- 
ter for his own purposes. John Casimir 
was at Ghent, ^ fomenting an insur- 
rection which he had neither skill to 
guide, nor intelligence to comprehend. 
There was a talk of making him Count 
of Flanders,* and his paltry ambition 
was dazzled by the glittering prize. 
Anjou, who meant to be Count ol 
Flanders himself, as well as Duke or 
Count of all the other Netherlands, was 
highly indignant at this report, whicb 
he chose to consider true. Be wrote 
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to the eetfttes to express his indignation. 
He wrote to Ghent to offer his media- 
tion between .the burghers and the 
Malcontents. Casimir wanted money 
for his troops. He obtained a liber^ 
supply, but he wanted more. Mean- 
time, the meroenaries were ex|>atiating 
on their own account throughout tlie 
southern provinces; eating up every 
gi*eon leaf, robbing and pillaging, where 
robbery and pillage had gone so often 
that hardly anything was left for 
rapine.^ Thus dealt the soldiers in 
the open country, while their master 
at Ghent was plunging into the com- 
plicated intrigues spread over that un- 
fortunate city by the most mischievous 
demagogues that ever polluted a sacred 
cause. Well had Cardinal Gran voile, 
his enemy, William of Hesse, his friend 
and kinsman, understood the character 
of John Casimir. liobbery and pillage 
were his achievements, to make chaos 
more confounded was his destiny. 
Anjou— disgusted with the temporary 
favour accorded to a rival whom he 
affected to despise — disbanded liis 
troops in dudgeon, and prcjiared to 
rctii'e to France.* Sever^ thous.and 
of these mercenaries took service im- 
metliately with the Malcontents^ under 
Montigny, thus swelling the ranks of 
the deadest foes to that land over 
which Anjou Iiad assumed the title of 
protector. The states’ army, mean- 
while, had been rapidly dissolving. 
There were hardly men enough left to 
make a demonstration in the field, or 
properly to garrison the more impor- 
tant towns. The unhappy provinces, 
tom by civil and religious dissensions, 
were overrun by hordes of unpaid sol- 
diers of all nations, creeds, and tongues 
— Spaniards, Italians, Burgundians, 
Walloons, Germans, Bcotch and Eng- 
lish; some who came to attack and 
others to protect, but who all achieved 
nothing and agr^ in nothing save to 
maltreat and to outrage the ddencelces 
peasantry aiid denkens of the smaller 
towns. The contemporary chronicles 
are full Of harrowing domestio tra- 
gedies, in which the actors are always 
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the insolent foreign soldiery and their 
desperate victims.^ 

Ghent — energetic, opulent, power- 
ful, passionate, unruly Ghent — ^w£u? 
now the focus of discord, the centre 
from whence radiated not the light 
and warmth of reasonable and intelli- 
gent liberty, but the bale-fires of 
murderous licence and savage anarcliy. 
The second city of the NetherlamLs, 
one of the weiilthiest and most power- 
ful cities of Christendom, it had beem 
its fate so often to overstep the boundft 
of reason and moderation in its devo- 
tion to freedom, so often to incur 
ignominious chastisement from power 
which its own excesses had madO inon' 
powerful, that its name was already 
becoming a bye-word. It now, iiiu-t 
fatally and for ever, was to misunder- 
stand its true position. The Prin. e 
of Orange, tlio great architect of liid 
country's fortunes, would have made 
it the keystone of the arch which lie 
was labouring to construct. Had lie 
been allowed to perfect his plan, the 
structure might have endured for 
a perpetual bulwark against tyranny 
and wrong.' Tbo temporary and slcndrr 
I frame by which the groat artist had 
8upporte<i his arch while still unlini-ili- 
eil, was plucked away by rude an l 
ribald hands; the keystone plungud 
into the abyss, to be lost for ever, and 
the great work of Orange remained a 
fragment from its oommencenieid. 
The acts of demagogues, the consoi va- 
tive disgust at licence, the jealousy "f 
rival nobles, the venality of milituy 
leaders, threw daily fresh stumbling- 
blocks in his heroic path. It was nut 
six months after the advent of Fann'«« 
to power, before that bold and subtitt 
' chieftain had seked the double-edgn n 
sword of rehgious dissension as lirndy 
as he bad grasped his celebrated brand 
when he boarded the galley of Musta- 
pha Bey, and Netherlands were 
out in twain, to be re-united 
more. The separate treaty of tl]« 
Walloon provinces was soon destine 
to morate the Celtic and Romanesqn* 
elements from tine IGkitavian and 1? 
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portion of a nationality, which, tho- 
roughly fused in all its parts, would 
have formed as admirable a compound 
•fhre and endurance as history has 
ever seen 

Mesjitime, the grass was growing 
and the cattle were grazmg in the 
streets of Ghent, ^ where once -the 
tramp of workmen going to and from 
their labour was like the movement of 
a mighty army.® The great majority 
of the burghers were of the Reformed 
religion, and disposed to make effec- 
tual resistance to the Malcontents, led 
by the disallected nobles. The city, 
considering itself the natural head of 
all the southern country, was indig- 
nant that the Walloon provinces should 
dare to reassert that su})remacy of Ro- 
manism which had been so eilectually 
suppressed, and to admit the possibility 
of friendly relations with a sovereign 
who had been virtually disown^. 
There were two parties, however, in 
Ghent. Both were led by men of aban- 
doned and dangerous <^aracter.^ Im- 
bize; the worse of the two demagogues, 
was inconstant, cruel, cowardly, and 
treacherous, but possessed of eloquence 
and a talent for intrigue. Ryhove 
was a bolder ruifian — wrathful, bitter, 
and unscrupulous. Imbize was at the 
time opposed to Orange, disliking his 
moderati jn, and trembling at his hrtn- 
ness. Ryhoye considered himself the 
friend of the Prince. We have seen 
that he had consulted him previously 
to his memorable attack upon Aer- 
schot, in the autumn of the preceding 
year, and we know the result of that 
conference. 

The Prince, with the slight dissimu- 
lation which belonged less to his cha- 
racter than to his theory of politics, 
and which was perhaps not to beavoided, 
in that age of intrigue, by any man 
who would govern his fellow-men, 
whether for good or evil, had winked 
at a project which he would not openly 
approve. He was not thoroughly ac- 
quainted, however, with the desperate 
character of the man, for he would 
have scorned an instrument so tho- 
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roughly base as Ryhove subsequently 
proved. The vicdence of that person- 
age on the occasion of the arrest of 
Aerschot and his colleagues was mild- 
ness compared with the deed with 
which he now disgraced the cause of 
freedom. He had been ordered out 
from Ghent to oppose a force of Mal- 
contents which was gjithering in the 
neighbourhood of Courtray ; ^ but he 
swore that he would not leave the 
gates BO long as two of the gentlemen 
whom he h^ arrested on the twenty- 
eighth of the previous October, and 
who yet remained in captivity, were 
still alive.® These two prisoners were 
ex-procurator Visch and Blood-Coun- 
cillor Hessela. Hessels, it seemed, had 
avowed undying hostility to Ryhove 
for the injury sustained at his hands, 
and he had sworn, “ by his grey beard,'' 
that the ruffian shoilld yet h.ang for 
the outrage. Ryhove, not feeling very 
Biife in the position of affairs which 
then existed, and knowing that ho 
could neither trust Imbize, who had 
formerly been his friend, nor the im- 
prisoned nobles, who had ever been 
his implacable enemies, was resolved 
to make himself safe in one quarter at 
least, before he set forth against the 
Malcontents. Accordingly, Hessels 
and Visch, as they sat together in 
their prison, at chess, upon tho 4th of 
October, 1578, were suddenly sum- 
moned to leave the house, and to enter 
a carriage which stood at the door. A 
force of armed men brought tlie order, 
and were sufficiently strong to enforce 
it. The prisoners obeyed, and the 
coach soon, rolled slowly through the 
streets, left the Courtray gate, and 
proceeded a short distance along tho 
road towards that city.® 

After a few minutes a halt wa« 
made. Ryhove then made his appear- 
ance at the carriage-window, and an- 
nounced to the astonished prisoners 
that they were forthwith to be hangfed 
upon a tree which stood by the road- 
side. He proceeded to taunt the aged 
Hessels with hi^ iihreat against Sm- 

self, and with his vow "by his groy 
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beard.” Such grey beard shalt thou 
never live thyself to wear, ruffian,” 
cried Hessels, stoutly — furious rather 
than terrified at the suddenness of his 
doom. “ There thou liest, false trai- 
tor ! ” roared Ryhove in reply ; and to 
prove the falsehood, he straightway 
tore out a htmdful of the old man’s 
beard, and fastened it upon his own 
cap like a plume. His action was 
imitated by several of his companions, 
who cut for themselves locks from the 
same grey beard, and decorated them- 
selves as their leader had done. This 
preliminary ceremony having been con- 
cluded, the two ag^ prisoners were 
forthwith hanged on a tree, without 
the least pretence of trial or even sen- 
tence.^ 

Such was the end of the famous 
councillor who had been wont to shout 
** ad patibulum,'* in his sleep. It was 
cruel that the fair face of civil liberty 
shewing itself after years of toUd 
eclipse, should be insulted by such 
bloody deeds on the part of her vota- 
ries, It was sad that the crimes of 
men like Imbize and Kyhove should 
have cost more to the cause of reli- 
gious and political freedom than the 
lives of twenty thousand such ruffians 
were worth. I3ut for the influence of 
demagogues like these, counteracting 
the lofty efforts and pure life of 
Orange, the separation might never 
have occulted between the two por- 
tions of the Netherlands. The Prince 
had not power enough, however, nor 
the nascent commonweeJth sufficient 
consistency, to repress the disorganis- 
ing tendency of a fanatical Romanism 
on the one side, and a retaliatory and 
ovuel ochlocracy on the other. 

Such events, with the hatred grow- 
ing daily more intense between the 
Walloons and the Ohenters, made it 
highly important that some kind of 
an accord should be concluded, if pew* 
tible. In the coudiry, the Malcon- 
tents, imder pretence of protecting 
the Catholic olei;gjr» were daily abiudng 
sad plundering the people, while in 


Ghent the clergy were maltreated, the 
cloisters pillaged, under the pretence 
of maintaining liberty.* In this emer- 
gency the eyes of all honest men turned 
naturally to Orange. 

Deputies went to and fro between 
Antwerp and Ghent. Three points 
were laid down by the Prince as indis- 
pensable to any arrangement — firstly, 
that the Catholic clergy should be 
alipwe<l the free use of their property; 
secondly, that they should not be dis- 
turbed in the exercise of their rt‘li- 
gion; thirdly, that the gentlemen kept 
in prison since the memorable twenty- 
eighth of October should be released.® 
If these points should be granted, tlm 
Archduke Matthias, the states-gener.il. 
and the Prince of Orange would agroc 
to drive off the Walloon soldiery, and 
to defend Ghent against all injured 
The two first points were granUd, 
upon condition that sufficient guar- 
antees should be established for tlie 
safety of the Reformed religion. Tlie 
third was rejected, but it was agrei'd 
that the prisonera, Oliampagny, sSwr- 
veghom, and tlie rosU-who, after ttio 
horrid fate of He^sets and Visili, 
might be supposed to be 8uffici(MiHy 
anxious os to their own doom — sin mid 
have legal trial, and be defended in 
the meantime from outrage.* 

On the 3d of November, 1578, a 
formal act of aooeptance of these 
was signed at Antwerp.® At the saiiio 
time, there waa murmuring at (JlnMit. 
the extravagant jwrtiou of the lii^'ral 
party averring that they had no inten- 
tion of establishing the ‘^rcliginua 
peace” when they agreed not to molest 
the Catholics. On the llth of Novem- 
ber, the Prince of Orange sent messen- 
gers to Ghent in the name of the 
Archduke and the states-general, siim- 
tnoning the authorities to a faith-'*' 
execution of tho act of acceptance. 
Upon the same day the English envoy, 
Davidson, made an energetic repres<*n- 
tation to the same magistrates, 
iog that the conduct of the Ghentei 
was exciting regret thi-oughout ^ 
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world, aud affording a proof that it 
was their object to proi^t, not sup* 
press, the civil war which h2wi so long 
Ise^n raging. Such proceedings, he 
observed, created dpubts whether they 
were willing to obey any law or any 
magistracy. As, however, it might be 
supposed that the presence of John 
Casimir in Ghent at tliat juncture was 
authorised by Queen Elizabeth — inas- 
much as it was known that he h^ 
received a subsidy from her — the en- 
voy took occasion to declare that her 
Majesty entirely disavowed his pro- 
ceedings. He observed further that, 
in the opinion of her Majesty, it was 
still possible to maintain peace by con- 
forming to the counsels of the Prince 
of Orange and of the states-general. 
This, however, could be done only by 
establishing the three points which he 
had laid down. Her Majesty likewise 
warned the Gheuters that their con- 
duct would soon compel her to aban- 
don the country’s cause altogether, 
and, in conclusion, she requested, with 
characteristic tliriftiiiess, to be imme- 
diately furnished with a city bond for 
. forty-five thousand pounds sterling.^ 
Two days afterwards, envoys arrived 
from Brussels to roinoiistrato, in their 
turn, with the sister city, and toaav^e 
her, if possible, from the madness which 
had seized upon her. They recalled 
to the memory of the magistrates the 
frequent and wise counsels of the 
Prince of Orange. He had declared 
that he know of no means to avert the 
impending desolation of the fatherland 
save union of all the provinces and 
obedience to the general government. 
His own reputation, and the honour of 
his house, he felt now to be at stake ; 
for, by reason of the offices which he 
now held, he had been ceaselessly 
calumniated as the author of all the 
crimes which had been committed at 
Ghent. Against these calumnies he 
had avowed his intention of publishing 
his defence.® After thus citing the 
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opinion of the Prince, the envoys im- 
plored the magistrate to accept the 
religious peace which he had proposed, 
and to liberate the prisoners as he had 
demanded. For their own part, they 
declared that the inhabitants of Brus- 
sels would never desert him ; for, next 
to God, there was no one who under- 
stood their cause so entirely, or who 
could point out the remedy so intelli- 
gently. 

Tiius reasoned the envoys from the 
states-general and from Brussels, but 
even while they were reasoning, a fresh 
tumult occurred at Ghent, The peo- 
ple had been inflamed by demagogues, 
and by the in.sane bowlings of Peter 
Dathenus, the unfrocked monk of 
Poperingen, who had been the servant 
and minister both of the Pope and of 
Orange, and who now hated each with 
equal fervour. The populace, under 
these influences, rose in its wrath upon 
the Catholics, smote all their images 
into fragments, destroyed all their altar 
pictures, robbed them of much valuable 
property, and tumed all the Papists 
themselves out of the city. The riot 
was so furious that it seemed, says a 
chronicler, as if all the inhabitants had 
gone raving mad.^ The drums beat 
the alarm, the magistrates went forth 
to expostulate, but no commands were 
h(!eded till the work of destruction had 
been accomplished, when the tumult 
expired at last by its own limitation. 

Affairs seemed more threatening 
than over. Kothing more excited the 
indignation of the Prince of Orange 
than such senseless iconomachy. In 
fact, he had at one time procured an 
enactment by the Ghent authorities, 
making it a crime punishable with 
death.® Ho was of Luther’s opinion, 
that idol-worship was to be eradicated 
from the heart, and that then the idols 
in the churches would fall of them- 
selves. He felt too with Landgrave 
William, that “ the destruction of 
such worthless idols was ever avenged 

• "Mrt »ulkm geliw «i eWr 

datmen geaeid aoude hebbeu dat aUs do in- 
woondera del en raaende waren."— Boh. xiii 
9. Meteren, ix. 149. ^ 
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Therefore it may be well euppoaed 
that this fresh aot of senseleaB violenoe, 
in the very teeth of his remonsti'ances, 
in the very presence of his envoys, 
met with his stem disapprobation. He 
was on the point of publishing his 
defence against the calumnies which 
his toleration had drawn upon him 
from both Catholic and Calvinist. He 
was deeply revolving the question, 
whether it were not better to turn his 
back at once upon a country which 
seemed so incapable of comprehending 
his high puq^twes, or seconding lus 
virtuous efforts. From both projects 
he was dissuaded ; and although bitterly 
wronged by both friend and foe, al- 
though feeling that even in his own 
Holland,® there were whispers against 
his purity, since his favourable inclina- 
tions towards Anjou had become the 
general topic, yet he still presei^-ed his 
majestic tranquillity, and smiled at the 
arrows wliich fell harmless at bis feet. 
** I admire his wisdom, daily more and 
more," cried Hubert Lauquet; “I see 
those who profess themselves his friends 
causing him more annoyance than his 
foes ; while, nevertheless, he ever re- 
mains true to himself, is driven by no 
tempests from his equanimity, nor 
provoked by repeated injuries to im- 
moderate action.”* 

The Prince had that year been chosen 
unanimously by the four members” 
of Flanders to be governor of that pro- 
vince, but had again declined the ofhce.* 
The inhabitants, notwithstanding the 
furious transactions at Ghent, professed 
attachment to his person, and respect 
for his authority. He was implored 
to go to the city. His presence, and 
that alone, would restore the burghers 
to their reasem, but the task was not 
a grateful one. It was also not unat- 
te^ed with danger; although this 
was a consideration which never, influ- 
enced him, from the cominencement 
of his career to iu close. Imbke and 
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his crew were capable of resorting 
to any extremity or any ambush, to 
destroy the man whom they feared 
and hated. The presence of Jdhn 
Caaimir was an additional complicjitioii ; 
for Orange, while he despised the man, 
was unwilling to offend bis friends. 
Moreover, Ciiimir bad professed ;i 
willingness to assist the cause, and to 
defer to the better judgment of th<' 
Pipnee. He had brought an army 
into the field, with which, however, lui 
had accomphshed nothing except ,i 
thorough pillaging of the peasantry, 
while, at the same time, he was loiui 
in his demands upon the states to pay 
his soldiers' wages. The soldiers < t 
the different armies who now overmu 
the country, indeed, vied with e.u ii 
other in extravagant insolence. “ Tl cir 
outrage are most execrable,” wrut : 
Marquis Havr^; ‘*they demand tin; 
most exquisite food, and drink Chaui* 
pagne aud Burgundy by the buclo t ■ 
full”^ Nevertheless, on the 4 tii of 
December, the Prince came to Gbuiii. 
He held constant and anxious confer 
ences with the magistrates. He w; 
closeted daily with John Caeiinir, vvlic'.w 
vanity and extravagance of temper I. 
managed with his usual skill. 11 ' 
even dined with Imbizo, and thus, by 
smoothing difficulties and reconciliu,-: 
angry passions, he succeeded at last 
in obtaining the consent of all ti> a ro- 
ligioua peace, which was puVjlishetl on 
the 27th of December 1578. It con- 
tained the same provisions as tho.'io "i 
the project prepared and pro]jOBed ilm 
ing the previous summer throughout 
the Netherlands, Exercise of botli roii- 
gions was established ; mutual 
and irritations — whether by word, 
book, picture, song, or gesture,— uoje 
prohibited, under severe penalties 
while all persona were sworn to pro 
tect the common tranquillity by blow, 
purse, and life. The Catholics, 
virtue of this accord, re-entered ju 
poasosaion of their chmehes and 
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ten, but nothing could be obtained in 
favour of the imprisoned gentlemen.^ 

The Walloons and Malcontents were 
ribw summoned to lay down their 
arms ] but, as might be supposed, they 
expressed dissatisfaction with the re- 
ligious peace, proclaiming it hostile to 
the Ghent treaty and the Brussels 
union,® In short, nothing would 
Batiafy them but total suppression 
of the Reformed religion ; iia nothing 
would content Imbize and his faction 
but the absolute extermination of 
Romanism. A strong man might well 
seem powerleaa in tlie midat of such 
obstins,te and worthless fanatics. 

The arrival of the Prince in Ghent 
was, on the whole, a relief to John 
Casimir. As usual, this addle-brained 
individual had plunged headlong into 
difficulties, out of which lie was unable 
to extricate himself, lie knew not 
what to do, or which way to turn. 
He had tampered with Inibke and his 
crew, but ho had found that they were 
not thd men for a person of his quality 
to deal with. Ho had brought a large 
army into the field, and ha<.i not a 
•stiver in his coffers. He felt bitterly 
tlie truth of the Langrave’s warning 
— “that ’twas better to have thirty 
thousand devils at one’s back than 
thirty thousand German troopers, with 
no money to give them; it being 
possible to pay the devils with the 
sign of the cross, while the soldiers 
could be discharged only with money 
or hard knocks.” ^ Queen Elizabeth, 
too, under whose patronage he had 
made this most inglorious campaign, 
was incessant in her reproofs, and 
importunate in her demands for reim- 
bursement. She wrote to him per- 
sonally, upbraiding him with his high 
pretensions and his shortcomings. His 
visit to Ghent, so entirely unjustified 
and mischievous ; his failure to effect 
that junction of his army with the 
states’ force imder Bossu, by which 
the ro;^ army was to have been 
Buprised and annihilated; his having 
given reason to the common people to 
suspect her Majesty and the Prince of 

^ Green v. Prinst*, Archives, etc., vi 607, 
8^. See the Accord in Bor, SL xiii. lO, 11. 


Orange of collusion with his designs, 
and of a disposition to seek their 
private advantage and not the general 
good of the whole Netherlands; the 
imminent danger, which he had aggra- 
vated, that the Walloon provinces, 
actuated by such suspicions, would 
fail away from the “generality” and 
seek a private accord with Parma; 
these and similar sins of omission and 
commission were sharply and shrew- 
ishly set forth in the Queen’s epistle.^ 
'Twaa not for such marauding and 
intriguing work that she had appointed 
him her lieutenant, and furnished him 
with troops and subsidies. She begged 
him forthwith to amend his ways, lor 
the sake of his name and fame, which 
were sufficiently soiled in the places 
where his soldiers had been plundering 
the country which they came to pro- 
tect.* 

The Queen sent Daniel Rogers with 
inatructions of similar import to the 
states-general, repeatedly and expressly 
disavowing Casirnir’s proceedings and 
censuring his character. She also 
warmly insisted on her bonds. In 
short, never was unlucky prince more 
soundly berated by his superiors, more 
thoroughly disgraced by his followers. 
In this contemptible situation had 
Oisimir placed himself by his rash 
ambition to prove before the world 
that German princes could bite and 
scratch like griffins and tigers as w'eil 
as carry them in their shields. From 
this position Orange partly rescued 
him. He made his peace with the 
states-general. He smoothed matters 
with the extravagant Reformers, and 
he even extorted from the authorities 
of Ghent the forty-five thousand 
pounds bond, on which Elizabeth had 
insisted with such obduracy.® CJasimir 
repaid these favours of the Prince in 
the coin with which narrow minds and 
jealous tempers are apt to discharge 
such obligations — ingratitude. Thd 
friendship which he openly manifested 
at first grew almost immediately oool. 
Soon afterwards he left Ghent and 
departed for Germany, leaving b^nd 
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him a long and tedious remonstrance, 
addressed to the states-general, in 
which document he narrated the hitk 
tory of his exploits, and endeavoured 
to vindicate the purity of his character. 
He* concluded this very tedious and 
superfluous manifeeto by observing 
that — for reasons which he thought 
proper to give at considerable length 
— he felt himself ** neither too useful 
nor too agreeable to the provinces." 
As he had been informed, he said, that 
the atates-general had requested the 
Queen of England to procure his 
departure, he had resolved, in order 
to spare her and them inconvenience, 
to return of his own accord, leaving 
the issue of the war in the high and 
mighty hand of God,”^ 

The estates answ'ered this remon- 
strance with wonls of unlimited cour- 
tesy ; expressing themselves “ obliged 
to all eternity ** for his services, and 
holding out vague hopes that the 
monies which he. demanded on behalf 
of his troops should ere long be forth- 
coming.* 

Casimir having already answeretl 
Queen Elizabeth’s reproachful letter 
by throwing the blame of his apparent 
misconduct upon the states-general, 
and liaviiig promised soon to appear 
before her Majesty in person, tarried 
accordingly but a brief season in Ger- 
many, and then repaired to England. 
Here he was feasted, flattered, cHres- 
sed, and in vested .with the order of the 
Garter.* Pleased with royal blandish- 
ments, and highly enjoying the splen- 
did hospitalities of England, he quite 
forgot the “thirty thousand devils” 
whom he had left running loose in the 
Netherlands, while these wild soldiers, 
on their part, being absolutely in a 
starving condition —for there was little 
left for booty in a land which had been 
so often plundered — now had the 
effttmtery to apply to the Prinoe of 
Parma for payment of their w^es.* 
Alexander Famese laughed heartily at 
tlie proposition, which he considered 


1 fssthsdeotnnsntst length In Bor, xlil. 
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an excellent jest. It seemed in truth, 
a jest, although but a sorry one. Par- 
ma replied to tho messenger of Maty*ies 
of Saxony who had made the proposi- 
tion, that the Germans must be mad 
to ask him for money, instead of offer- 
ing to pay him a heavy sum for per- 
misston to leave the country. Nevt'i - 
theless, he was willing to be so far 
indulgent as to furnish them witli 
passports, provided they departed from 
the Netherlands instantly. Shoiil<l 
they interpose the least delay, lif 
would set upon them without furtln r 
preface, and ho gave them notice, \viih 
the arrogance becoming a Spanifili 
general, that the courier was alro.'uiy 
waiting to report to Spain the numhi r 
of them left alive after the encouutf i , 
Thns by their chief, nnd 

hectored by the enemy, the mercen- 
aries, who had little stomach for fight 
without wages, accepted the pasaporfH 
proffered by Parma.* They re.verigofl 
themselves for the harsh treatment 
which they had received from (’asiinir 
and from the states-general, by sin?:- 
ing, everywhere as they retreated, p 
doggerel l>alla<l — half Flemish, lialf 
German— in which their wrongs wini 
expressed with uncouth vigour. 

Casimir received the news of tlu' 
departure of bis ragged soldiery <'n 
the very day which witnessed his in- 
vestment w’ith^the Garter by tlie f‘i'> 
hands of Elizabeth herself,^ A f' 'v 
days afterw’ards he left Englaml, m’ 
companied by an escort of lord.'i .in'i 
gentlemen, especially appointed i 
that purpose by the Queen. b'l 
landed in Flushing, where ho wh 
received with distinguished liospit'il 
ity, by order of the Prince of Orangf. 
and on the 14th of February, 
passed through Utrecht.^ ^ Here |'f| 
conversed freely at his loclgings in tn'' 
"German House” on the subject o 
his vagabond troops, whose final a * 
ventures and departure seemed 

affotd him considerable amusement, 

and he, moreover, diverted his con - 
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pany by singing, after supper, a few 
yerses of the ballad already mentioned.^ 
The Duke of Anjou, meantime, 
spfter disbanding his troops, had ling- 
ered for a while near the frontier. 
Upon taking his final departure, he 
sent hia resident minister, Dea Prun- 
eauac, with a long communication to 
the states-general, complaining that 
they had not published their contract 
with himself, nor fulfilled its condi- 
tions. He excused, as well as he 
could, the awkward fact that his dis- 
banded troops Imd taken refuge with 
the Wfdloone, and he affected to place 
hia own dcpaHure upon the ground of 
urgent political business in France, to 
arrange which hia royal brother had 
required his immediate attendance. 
He fxurthermore most hypocritically 
expressed a desire for a speedy recon- 
ciliation of the provinces with their 
sovereign, and a resolution that — 
although for their sake he had made 
himself a foe to his Catholic Majesty 
— he Would still interpose no obstacle 
to so desirable a result.*^ 

To such shallow discourse the states 
answered with infinite urbanity, for it 
was the detemiination of Orange not 
to make enemies, at that juncture, 
of France and England in the same 
breath. They had foes enough already, 
and it seemed obvious at that moment, 
to all persons most observant of the 
course of affairs, that a matrimonial 
alliance was soon to unite the two 
crowns. The probability of Anjou’s 
marriage witli Elizabeth was, in truth, 
a leading motive with Orange for his 
close alliance with the Duke. The 
political structure, according to which 
he had selected the French Prince as 
protector of the Netherlands, was 
sagaciously planned ; but unfortu- 
nately its foundation was the shifting 

1 Bor— -who hoard tho Duko sing the song 
at the *‘Oerman House" in Utrecht, 8, xiii. 
84, • 

A twmslation of a single verse may serve 
as a specimen of the song 

■*‘0, have you been In Brabant, fighting for 
the states? 

(X have you brought back W33ribing ex- 
cept your broken pates t 
(X I have been in Brabant, mjiralf and aXl 
my mates. 


sandbank of female and royal coquetry. 
Those who judge only by the result, 
will be quick to censure a policy which 
might have had very difterent issue. 
They who place themselves in the 
period anterior to Anjou’s visit to 
England, will admit that it was hardly 
human not to be deceived by the poli- 
tical aspects of that moment. The 
Queen, moreover, took pains to up- 
braid the states-general, by letter, 
with their disrespect and ingratitude 
towards the Duke of Anjou — be- 
haviour with which he had been 
‘^justly sccandalised.” For her own 
pai-t, she assured them of her extreme 
displeasure at Isaraing that such a 
course of conduct had been held with 
a view to her especial contentment — 
“ as if the person of Monsieur, son of 
France, brother of the King, were dis- 
agreeable to her, or as if she wished 
him illj” whereas, on tho contrary, 
they would best satisfy her wishes by 
shewing him all the courtesy to which 
his high degree and his eminent ser- 
vices entitled him.* 

The estates, even before receiving 
this letter, had, however, acted in its 
spirit. They had addressed elaborate 
apologies and unlimited professions to 
the Duke. They thanked him heartily 
for his achievements, expressed un- 
bounded regret at his departure, with 
sincere hopes for his speedy return, 
and promised “eternal remembrance 
of his heroic virtues.” ■* They assured 
him, moreover, that should the fii-st 
of the following March arrive without 
bringing with it an honourable peace 
with his Catholic Majesty, they should 
then feel themselves compelled to 
declare that the King had forfeited 
his right to the sovereignty of these 
provinces, in this case they con- 
cluded that, as the inhabitants would 

Wo ’ll go no more to Brabant, unless our 
brains were addle. 

We’re coming home on foot, we weiMl 
there in the saddle ; 

For there’s neither gold nor glory got, ts 
fighting for the states," etc., etc. 
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be then absolved from their allegiance 
to the Spaniah monarch, it would then 
be in their power to treat with hia 
Highness of Anjou concerning the 
sovereignty, according to the contract 
already existing.^ 

These assurances were ample, but 
the states, knowing the vanity of the 
man, offered other inducements, some 
of which seemed sufficiently puerile. 
They promised that “his statue, in 
copper, should be placed in the public 
squares of Antwerp and Brussels, for 
the eternal admiration of posterity,” 
and that a “crown of olive-leaves 
should be presented to him every 
year.”* The Duke — not inexorable 
to such courteous solicitations — ^was 
willing to achieve both immortality 
and power by continuing his friendly 
relations with the states, and he an- 
swered accordingly in the most court- 
eous terms. The result of this inter- 
change of civilities it will be soon our 
duty to narrate. 

At the close of the year the Count 
of Bos3\i died, much to the regret of 
the Prince of Orange, who^ party — 
since his release from prison by virtue 
of the Ghent treaty — he had warmly 
eaixyused. “We are in the deepest 
distress in the world,” wroto the Prince 
to his brother, three days before the 
Count’s death, “for the dangerous 
malady of M. de Bossu. Certainly, 
the country has much to lose in his 
death, but I hope that God will not so 
much afflict us.”* Yet the calumnia- 
tors of the day did not scruple to cir^ 
dilate, nor'the royalist chroniclers to 
perpetuate, the most senseless and in- 
famous fables on the subject of this 
nobleman’s death. He died of poison, 
they said, administered to him 
oysters"* by command of the Prince of 
Orange, who had likewise made a point 
of standing over him on his death-bed, 
for the express purpose of sneering at 
the Catholic ceremonies by which his 
dying agonies were solaced.* Such 
were the tales which grave historians 
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have recorded concerning the death of 
Maximilian of Bossu, who owed so 
much to the Prince. The commi^nd 
of the states’ army, a yearly pensioTi 
of five thousand florins, granted at 
the especial request of Orange but a 
few months before, and the profound 
words of regret in the private letter 
just cited, are a sufficient answer to 
such slanders.® 

The personal courage and profound 
military science of Parma w'ere invalu- 
able to the royal cause ; but his subtle, 
unscrupulous, and subterranean com- 
binations of policy were even more 
fruitful at this period. No man'janieh 
understood the art of bribery Iready 
thoroughly or practised it morwmber 
fully. He bought a politician, uinter. 
general, or a grandee, or a regimf, and 
infantry, usually at the cheapeshercen- 
at which those articles could btr fight 
chased, and always with the U'sports 
delicacy with which such traffic cntreO 
be conducted. Men conveyed them- 
selves to government for a definite 
price — fixed accurately in florins and 
groats, in places and pensions — whilo 
a decent gossamer of convention-'il 
phraseolo^ was ever allowed to float 
oyer the nakedness of unblushing trea- 
son. Men high in station, illustrioua 
by ancestry, brilliant in valouf, huck- 
stered themselves, and 8\vindled a con- 
fiding country for as ignoble motives 
as ever led counterfeiters or bravoes 
to the gallows, but they were dealt 
with in public as if actuated only I'y 
the loftiest principles. Behind, their 
ancient shields, ostentatiously eml>la» 
pned with fidelity to church, and king» 
they thrust forth their itching palms 
with the mendicity which would he 
hardly credible, were it not 'attested 
by the monuments more perennial 
than brass, of their own letters and re- 
corded conversations. 

Already, before the apeesssion 
Parma to power, the true way to tha* 
sever the provinces had been indicattd 
by the famous treason of the Seigneur 
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do la Motte. Thia nobleman com* 
manded a regiment in the service of 
the states-geiieral, and was Governor 
Gravelines. On promise of forgive- 
ness for all past disloyalty, of being 
continued in the same military posts 
under Philip which he then held for 
the patriots, and of a “merced" large 
enough to satisfy his most avaricious 
<lreams, he went over to the royal 
government.^ The negotiation was 
conducted by Alonzo Curiel, financial 
agent of the King, and was not very 
nicely handled. The paymaster, look- 
ing at the aflair purely as a money 
transaction — which in truth it was — 
liad been disposed to drive rather too 
hard a bargain. He offered only fifty 
thousand crowns for La Motte and his 
fj'iend Baron Montigny, and assured 
his government that thoso gentlemen, 
with the soldiers under their command, 
were very dear at the price. *■* La Motte 
higgled very hard for more, and talked 
pathetically of his services and his 
wounds — for ho had been a most dis- 
tinguished and courageous campaigner 
— but Alonzo was implacable.* More- 
over, one Robert Bien-Aimd, Prior of 
Henty, was present at all tlio confer- 
pnees. Tliis ecclesiastic was a busy 
intriguer, but not very adroit, lie 
was disposed to make himself useful 
to government, for he had set his heart 
upon putting the mitre of Saint Omer 
upon his hc^, and he had accordingly 
Composed a very ingenious libel upon 
the Prince of Orange, in which pro- 
duction, “ although the Prior did not j 
f)rotend to be Apelles or Lysippus,” j 
he hoped that the Governor-General 
would, recognise a portrait coloured to 
the This accomplished artist 

was, however, not so successful as he 
was picturesque and industrious. He 
was inordinately vain of his services, 
thinking himself, saidAlonzo, spleneti- 
cally, wor^y to be carried in a pro- 


cession like a little saint, ^ and as ho 
had a busy brain, but an unruly tongue, 
it will be seen that he possessed a re- 
markable faculty of making himself 
unpleasant. This was not the way to 
earn his bishopric. La Motte, through 
the candid communications of the 
Prior, found himself the subject of 
mockery in Parma’s camp and cabinet, 
where treachery to one’s country and 
party was not, it seemed, regarded as 
one of the loftier virtues, however 
convenient it might bo at the moment 
to the royal cause. The Prior inti- 
mated especially that Ottavio Gonzaga 
hatl indulged in many sarcastic re* 
maiks at La Motte’s expense. The 
brave but venal warrior, highly in* 
censed at thus learning the manner in 
which his conduct was estimated by 
men of such high rank in the royal 
service, was near breaking off the bar* 
gain. He was eventually secured, 
however, by still larger offers — Don 
John allowing him three hundred 
ilorins a mouth, presenting him vv'ith 
tho two best horses in* his stable, and 
sending him an open form, which he 
was to fill out in the most stringent 
language which he could devise, bind* 
ing the government to the payment of 
an ample and entirely satisfactory 
“ merced.”® Thus La Motte’s bargain 
was completed — a crime which, if it 
had only entailed the loss of the troops 
under his command, and the possession 
of Gravelines, would have been of no 
great historic importance. It was, 
however, the first blow of a vast and 
carefully sharpened treason, by which 
the country was soon to be cut in 
twain for ever — the first in a series of 
bargains by which the noblest names 
of the Netherlands were to be con- 
taminated with bribery and fraud. 
While the negotiations *with 
Motte were in progress, the govern- 
ment of the states-general at Brussels 
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iiad sent Saitt« Aldegonde to Arras. 
The atat^ of Artois, then assembled 
in that city^ had made much difiSculty 
in acceding to an assessment of seven 
thousand horins laid upon them by the 
central authority. Tiie occasion was 
skilfully made use of by the agents of 
the royal party to weaken the allegiance 
of the province, and of its sister Wal- 
loon provinces, to the patriot cause. 
Saint Aldegonde raatle his Bpe4lch be- 
fore the assembly, taking the ground 
boldly, that the war was made for 
liberty of conscience and of fatherland, 
and that all were bound, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, to conti-ibute 
to the sacred fund. The vote passed, 
but it was provided tliat a moiety 
of the assessment should be paid by 
the ecclesiastical branch, and the 
stipulation excited a tremendous up- 
roar. The clerical bench regarded the 
tax jw both a rubbery and an affront. 
“We came nearly to knife-playing,” 
said the most distinguished priest in 
the assembly, “ and if we had done so, 
the ecclesiastics w'ould not have been 
the first to cry enough.”^ They all 
withdrew in a rage, and held a private 
consultation upon “ these exorbitant 
and more than Tuikish demaiida” 
John Sarrasin, Prior of Saint Vaast, 
the keenest, boldest, and most indefa- 
tigable of the royal partisans of that 
epoch, made them an artful harangue. 
This man — a better politician than the 
other prior — was playing for a mitre 
too, and could use his cards better. 
He w’as soon to become the most in- 
valuable agent in the great treason 
preparing. No one could be more 
delicate, noiseless, or unscrupulous, 
and he was soon recognised both by 
Governor-General and King as the in- 
dividual above all others to whom the 
re-establis^ent of the royal authority 
over the Walloon provinces was owing. 

1 les coramnns forcerentles cecl6- 

siastiquM d’en prendre la Juste moiti^ aleur 
ehar,(S— etde Imt la chose £toit venue Jus- 
ques'de vonir aux mains et Jouer des ooua- 
toaux potur vooir quy aundt belle aniye — ^les 
cv^l^iiiaiiques n'eussent fait Joncq," etc.— 
MA Is^r of the Mor of Saint Vaast, Beo. 
I’wv. Ito, L 7«, m, 186. The whole his- 
wry of these Walloon intrigiiit is nanated 
in tlM numerona uopub> 

UshM— of the Prior, with much piquancy 


. With the shoes of swiftness on his 
feet, the coat of darkness on his back, 
and theMvishing purse in his hand,, he 
sped silently and invisibly from onl) 
groat Malcontent chieftain to another, 
buying up centurions, and captains, 
and common soldiers ; circumventiut; 
Orangists, Ghent democrats, Anjou 
partisans ; weaving a thousand in 
trigues, ventilating a hundred hostile 
mines, and passing unharmed through 
the most serious dangers and the mosi 
formidable obstacles. Eloquent, too, 
at a pinch, he always understood his 
audience, and upon this occasion un- 
sheathed the most incisiye, if not tlie 
most brilliant weapon which could he 
us^d in the debate. It was most ex- 
pensive to be patriotic, he said, whilo 
silver was to be saved, and gold to be 
eanied by being loyal. They ought U» 
keep their money to defend themselves, 
not give it to the Prince of Orange, 
who would only put it mt*i his private 
pocket on preteiKe of public necessi- 
ties. The Kiiward would soon \ic 
slinking back to his lair, he obaerveii, 
and leave them all in the fangs of their 
enemies. Meantime, it was better to 
rush into the embrace of a bountiful 
king, who was still holding forth iii^s 
arms to them. They were approaching 
a precipice, said the Prior; they were, 
entering a labyrinth; and not only 
was the ^‘sempiternal loss of body and 
soul impending over them, but tluir 
property was to be taken also, and tlio 
cat to bo thrown against their h'gs." 
By this sudden descent into a vt iv 
common proverbial expression, S.ur i- 
sin meant to intimate that they were 
getting themselves into a difHcuIt 
position, in which they were sure to 
reap both danger and responsibility/' 
The harangue had much eflect u])on 
his hearers, who were now more tliaii 
ever determined to rebel against 


ind spirit. They are In the Collection 
>rn»po]idenco between Don John. I 
ind others, and the Malcontent nobics, f ' 
■itled “ Bcconcillfttion des l^^rovincos 
ones," avB vol»., Royal Archives in 
\n examination of those most t*dcrcst g 
loouments Is indispensable to a M 

Ad 1670 1 

» latter of Batat Vaast, Wore at«l 
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government which they had so recently 
accepted, preferring, in the words of 
tlje Prior, to be maltreated by their 
‘prince, rather than to be barbarously 
tyrannised over by a heretic.” So 
much anger had been excited in celes- 
tial minds by a demand of thirty-five 
hundred florins. 

Saint Aldegonde was entertained in 
the evening at a great banquet, followed 
by a theological controversy, in which 
John Sarrasin complained that “he 
had been attacked upon his own dung- 
hill.” Next day the distinguished 
patriot departed on a canvassing tour 
among the principal cities ; the indefa- 
tigable monk employing the interval 
of his absence in aggravating the hos- 
tility of the Artesian orders to the 
pecuniary demands of the general 
government. He was assisted in his 
task by a peremptory order which 
came down from Brussels, ordering, in 
the name of Matthias, a levy upon the 
ecclesiastical property, “ rings, jewels, 
and reliquaries,” unless the clerical 
contribution should be forthcoming. 
The rage of the bench was now intense, 
and by the time of Saint Aldegonde’s 
return a general opposition h^ been 
organised. The envoy met with, a 
chilling reception ; there were no ban- 
quets any more — no discussions of any 
kind. To his demands for money, “ he 
got a fine m'At/,” said Saint Vaast ; and 
as for polemics, the only conclusive 
argument for the country would be, as 
he was informed on the same authority, 
the “finishing of Orange and of his 
minister along with him.” More than 
once had the Prior intimated to govern- 
ment — as so many had done before 
him — ^thatto “despatch Orange, author 
of all the Roubles,” was the best pre- 
liminarj' to any political arrangement. 
From Philip and his Governor-General, 
down to the humblest partisan, this 
conviction had been' daily strengthen- 
The knife or bullet of an assassin 

' “Ils commencent & deaestimer leur 
Rouart et ont opitdon qu© si les affaii'ea haa- 
fcant mal, il a© retirera en sa tasnl^re, II 
©embl© aux botis que ay Ton peut d^peacher 
I© chef dea troublea, qua ce aerolt le^oaoven 
pour reunlr oa quy ©at taut divlad. 8** Akle- 
gonde s'est bien aperoheu que chaoun se 
neagouate du Pm d’Oranire. Et oh aupara- 


was the one thing needful to put an 
end to this incarnated rebellion/ 

Thus matters grew worse and w’orse 
in Artois. The Prior, busier than ever 
in his schemes, was one day arrested 
along with other royal emissaries, kept 
fifteen days “ in a stinking cellar, 
where the scullion wiashed the dishes,” 
and then sent to Antwerp to be 
examined by the states-general. He 
behaved with great firmness, although 
he had good reason to tremble for his 
neck. Interrogated by Leoninus on 
the part of the central government, ha 
boldly avowed that these pecuniary 
demands upon the Walloon estates, 
and particularly upon their ecclesias- 
tical binnches, would never be tole- 
rated. “ In Alva’s time,” said Sarrasin, 
“men were flayed, but not shorn.” 
Those who were more attached to 
their skin than their fleece might have 
thought the practice in the good old 
times of the Duke still more objection- 
able. Such was not the opinion of the 
Prior and the rest of his order. After 
an unsatisfactory examination and a 
brief duresse, the busy ecclesiastic 
was released ; and as his secret labours 
had not been detected, he resumed 
them after his return more ardently 
than ever.® 

A triangular intrigue was now fairly 
established in the Walloon country. 
The Duke of Alen9on’s head-quartera 
were at Mons; the rallying-point of 
the royalist faction was with La Motte 
at Gravelines; while the ostensible 
leader of the states’ party, Viscount 
Ghent, was governor of Artois, and 
supposed to be supreme in Arras. La 
Motte was provided by government 
with a large fund of secret-service 
money, and was instructed to be very 
liberaJ in his bribes to men of ^stinc- 



vant tout 1© monde Tadondt ot tenrrft pour 
son Bjuilveua maintenaut Ton oae bien dira 
qu'il le faxdt tuer ot son ministro anssi."-- 
MS. letters of Srint VaasVbofore cited, 

whTi 
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Lalain, together with his brothfV* 
Baron Montigny, were considered 
highly desirable acquisitionafor govern- 
ment, if they could be gained. It was 
thought, however, that they had the 
**Jleur-de-lys imprinted too deeply upon 
their hearts,”^ for the effect produced 
upon Lalain, governor of Hainault, by 
Margaret of Valois, had not yet been 
effaced. His brother also had been 
disposed to favour the French prince, 
but his mind was more open to con- 
viction. A few private conferences 
with La Motte, and a course of eccle- 
siastical tuition from the Prior — ^whose 
golden opinions had irresistible re- 
sonance — soon wro\;ght a change in 
the Malcontent chieftain’s mind. Other 
leading seigniors were secretly dealt 
W'ith in the same manner. Lalain, 
Hdze, Havr^, Capres, Egmont, and 
even the Viscount of Ghent, all 
seriously inclined their ears to the 
charmer, and looked longingly and 
lovingly as the wily Prior rolled in his 
tangles before them — ** to mischief 
swift.” Few had yet declared thorn- 
selves ; but of the grandees who com- 
manded largo bodies of troops, and 
whose influence with their order was 
paramount, none were safe for the 
))atriot cause throughout the Walloon 
country.* 

The nobles and ecclesiastics were 
ready to join hands in support of 
church and king, but in tho city of 
Arras, the capital of the whole coun- 
try, there was a strong Orange and 
liberal party. Gosson, a man of gi-eat 
wealth, one of the most distinguished 
advocates in the Netherlands, and pos- 
BCBsing the gift of popular eloquence 
to a remarkable degree, was the leader 

1 Moncheaux to Parma, Rec. Prov. Wall., 
216-218, JiIS. Em<anuel d© Lrilain, Sieigneiir 
de Montigny, and afLurwards Mar>[uis do 
Renty, was brother to Count de Lalain, go- 
vernor of Hainault, and cousin to Count 
Hoogstraatou and Count Bennebcrg. He 
was not related to tho unfortunate Baron 
Montigny, whose tragical lato has been re- 
corded in a previous part of tliia history, 
and who was a Montmorency. 

* MS. correspondence of Parma with Saint 
Vaast, La Motte, Lalain, Montigny, Capros, 
Longueval, and others. Rec. Prov. Wjdl., 
ii. 8, 4. 19, 20, 81-42, 44, 61-77, 87, 88, 104, 
106, 115, 116, 140-142. 

8 MS. anonymous letter from Arras (OoL 
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of this burgess faction. In the earliei 
days of Parma’s- administration, just 
as a thorough union of the Walloon 
provinces in favour of the royal goverrV 
ment had nearly been formed, these 
Orangists of Arras risked a daring 
stroke. Inflamed by the harangues of 
Gosson, and supported by five hun' 
dred foot soldiers and fifty troopers 
under one Captain Ambrose, they rose 
against the city magistracy, whose sen- 
timents were unequivocally for Parma, 
and thrust them all into prison.^ They 
then constituted a now board of fifteen, 
some Catholics and some Protestants, 
but all patriots, of whom Gosson was 
chief. The stroke took the town by 
surprise, and was for a moment suc- 
cessful. Meantime, they depended 
upon assistance from Brussels. The 
royal and ecclesiastical party was, how- 
ever, not so easily defeated, and an old 
soldier, named Bourgeois, loudly de- 
nounced Oaptain Ambrose, the general 
of the revolutionary movement, as a 
vile coward, and affirmed that with 
tliirty good men-at-arms he would un- 
dertake to pound the whole rebel army 
to powder — “a pack of scarecrows,” 
he said, who were not worth as many 
owls for military purposes.” 

Three days after the imprisonment 
of the magistracy, a strong Catholic 
rally was made in their behalf in the 
Fishraarket, the ubiquitous Prior of 
Saint Vaast flitting about among tho 
IMalcontents, blithe and busy as usual 
when storms were brewing. Matthew 
Doucet, of the revolutionary faction— 
a man both martial and pacific in his 
pursuits, being eminent both as a gin* 
gorbread baker and a s word-play or'*-— 
swore he would have the little monk's 

26, 1578) in Rec. Prov. WaU.^i. 440-442.— 
The whole episode is also most admirably 
rebated in a manuscript fragment by an eye* 
•witnefts, entitled “ Discours Yferitable do co 
quo b’est pass6 en la ■ville d' Arras," Bibl. de 
Bourgogne, N*. 6042. Tho author was Ponttis 
Payen, Seigneur dos Essarts, a wm:m Ca- 
tholic and partisan of the royal cause, whoso 
larger work— also unpublished— upon tlio 
earlier troubles in the Netherlands, nos been 
oltea cited in previous parts of this history. 
A chapter in the history of Benom de 
is also devoted to this series of o-yents ; Trou- 
bles dee P. B., iv. c. 8. 

4 “ Paiseur dea pains d'espices— epioer 
et ioueur d’esp^."— Letter from Amia, bo* 
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life if he had to take him from the 
very horns of the altar ; but the Prior 
hfiid braved sharper throats than these. 
Moreover, the grand altar would have 
been the last place to look for him on 
that occasion. While Goason was 
making a tremendous speech in favour 
of conscience and fatherland at the 
Hotel de Ville, practical John Sar- 
a*asin, purse in hand, had challenged 
the rebel general, Ambrose, to private 
combat. In half an hour, that warrior 
was routed, and fled from tho field at 
tlie head of his scarecrows,^ for there 
was no resisting the power before 
which the Montignya and tho La 
Mottea had auccumbed. Eloquent 
Goason was left to his fate. Having 
the Catholic magistracy in durance, 
and with nobody to guard them, he 
felt, as was well observed by an ill- 
natured contemporary, like a man 
holding a wolf by the ears, equally 
afraid to let go or to retain his grasp. 

His dilemma was soon terminated. 
VVhile he was deliberating with his 
colleagues — Mordacq, an old cam- 
paigner, Crugeob, Lertoul, and others 
— whether to stand or fly, the drums 
and trumpets of the advancing royal- 
ists were heard. In anotlier instont 
the Hotel de Ville was swarming with 
men-at-ar^, headed by Bourgeois, the 
veteran who had expressed so slight- 
ing an opinion as to the prowess of 
Captain Ambrose. The tables were 
turned, the miniature revolution was 
at an end, the counter-revolution 
effected, Gosson and his confederates 
escaped out of a back door, but were 
soon afteiavards arrested. Next morn- 
ing, Baron Capres, the great Malcon- 
tent seignior, who was statione<i with 
his regimenJj in the neighbourhood, 
and who had long been secretly co- 
quetting with the Prior and Parma, 
marched into the city at the head of 
a strong detachment, and straightway 
proceeded to erect a very tall gibbet 
in front of the Hotel de Ville.* This 
looked practical in the eyes of the 
liberated and reinstated magistrates, 
juid Gosson, Crugeot, and the rest were 

cited, P. Payen, Trouble# d'Arro#, 

MS. 

1 Letter from Arras, MS. 
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summoned at once before them. The 
advocate thought, perhaps, with a 
sigh, that his judges, so recently his 
prisoners, might have been the fruit 
for another g^lows-tree, had he plant- 
ed it when the gromid was his own ; 
but taking heart of grace, he encour- 
aged Ilia colleagues — now his fellow- 
culprits. Crugeot, undismayed, made 
his appearance before the tribunal, 
arrayed in a corslet of proof, with a 
golden hilted sword, a scarf embroid- 
ered with pearls and gold, and a hat 
bravely plumaged with white, blue, 
and orange feathers — the coloudi of 
William the Silent — of all which 
finery he was stripped, however, as 
soon as he entered the court.’ 

The process was rapid. A sum- 
mons from Brussels was expected every 
hour from the general govenmient, 
ordering the oases to be brought before 
tho federal tribunal, and as the Wal- 
loon provinces were not yet ready for 
open revolt, tho order would be an 
inconvenient one. Hence the necessity 
for haste. The superior coiut of 
Aitois, to which an appeal from tho 
magistrates lay, immediately held a 
session in another chamber of the 
Hotel de Ville while tho lower court 
was trying the prisoners, and Eertoul, 
Crugeot, Mordacq, with several others, 
were condemned in a few hoiurs to tho 
gibbet. They were invited to appeal, 
if they chose, to the council of Artois, 
but hearing that tho court was sitting 
next door, so that there was no chance 
of a rescue in the streets, they declared 
themselves satisfied with the sentence. 
Gosson had not been tried, his case 
being reserved for tho morrow. 

Meantime, the short autumnal day 
had drawn to a close. A wild, stormy, 
rainy night then set in, but still the 
royalist party — citizens and soldiers 
intermingled — all armed to the teeth, 
and uttering fierce cries, while the 
whole scene was fitfully illuminated 
with the glare of flambeaux and blazing 
tar-barrels, kept watch in the open 
square around the city hall. A series 
of terrible llembrandt-liko night-pieces 

* P. Payee, Troubles d’Arraa, US. 

«Ibld. 
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succeeded — grim, fantastic, and gory. 
Befoul, an old man, who for years 
bad 80 surely felt himself predestined 
to his present doom that he had kept 
a gibbet in his own house to accustom 
himself to the sight of the machine, 
was led forth the first, and hanged at 
ten in the evening.^ He was a good 
man, of perfectly blameless life, a 
sincere Catholic, but a warm partisan 
of Orange. 

Valentine de Mordaoq, an old soldier, 
came from the Hotel do Villo to the 
gallows at midnight. As ho stood on 
the*!addor, amid the flaming torches, 
he broke forth into furious execrations, 
wagging his long white beard to and 
fro, making hideous grimaces, and 
cursing the hard fate which, after 
many dangers on the battle-field and 
in beleaguered cities, had left him to 
such a death. The cord strangled his 
curses. Cnigeot was executed at three 
in the morning, having obtained a few 
hours’ respite in order to make his 
preparations, which he accordingly 
occupied himself in doing as tranquilly 
as if he had been setting forth upon 
an agreeable journey. Ho looked like 
a phantom, according to eye-witnesses, 
as ho stood under the gibbet, making 
a most pious and Catholic address to 
the crowd. 

The whole of the following day was 
devoted to the trial of Gosson. He 
was condemned at nightfall, and heard 
by appeal before the superior court 
directly afterwards. At midnight of 
the 25th of October 1578, he was con- 
demned to lose his head, the execution 
to take place without delay. The city 
guards and the infantry under Capres 
still bivouacked upon the square ; the 
howling storm still continued, but the 
glare of fagots and torches made the 
place as light as day. The ancient 
advocate, with haggard eyes and fea- 
tures distorted by wrath, walking be- 
tween the shoriff and a Franciscan 
monk, advanced through the long lane 
of halberdiers, in the grand haU of the 
Town House, and thence emerged j 
upon the scaffold erected before the ! 
door. He shoak his fists with rage at 

1 P. Payen, t^roubles d'Arraa, MS. 

* Ibid. 
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the released magistrates, so lately liis 
prisoners, exclaiming that to his mis- 
placed mercy it was owing that his 
head, instead of their own, was to bo* 
placed upon the block. He bitterly 
reproached the citizens for their cowar- 
dice in shrinking from dealing a blow 
for their fatherland, and in behalf of 
one who had so faithfully served them. 
The clerk of the court then read the 
sentence amid a silence so profound 
that every syllable he utteied, and 
every sigh and ejaculation of the vic- 
tim, were distinctly heard in the most 
remote corner of the square. Gosson 
then, exclaiming that he was murdereH 
without cause, knelt upon the scaffold. 
His head fell while an angry impreca- 
tion was still upon his lip8.‘'* 

Several other persons of lesser note 
wero hanged during the week — among 
others, Matthew Doncct, the truculent 
man of gingerbread, whose rage had 
been so judiciously but so unsuccess- 
fully directed against the Prior of 
Saint Vaast. Captain Ambrose, too, 
did not live long to enjoy the price of 
his treachery. He was an*ested very 
soon afterwards by the states’ govern- 
ment in Antwerp, put to the torture, 
hanged and quartered.** In troublous 
times like those, when honest men 
found it diflicult to keep their heads 
upon their shoulders, rogues were apt 
to meet their deserts, unless they had 
the advantage of lofty lineage and 
elevated position. 

cnicem sceferis pretium tuUt, bio 

di&duma.” 

This municipal revolution and coun- 
ter-revolution, obscure though they 
seem, were in reality of very graVe im- 
portance. This waa the l^t blow 
struck for freedom in the Walloou 
country. The failure of the movement 
mode that scission of the Netherlands 
certain, which has endured till onr 
days, for the influence of the ecclesi- 
astics in the states of Artois and 
Hainault, together with the military 
power of the Malcontent grandees, 
whom Parma and John San’asin had 
purchased, could no lon ger be resist ed. 

^Letterof Saint Vaast, Bee. Prov^^tV.l 
U. 41 . 42, MS. 
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The liberty of the Celtic provinces 
was sold, and a few high-born traitors 
leceivi^ the price. Before the end of 
tlie year (1578) Montigny had signified 
to the Duke of Alen9oii that a prince 
who avowed himself too poor to pay 
for soldiers was no master for him.^ 
The Baron, therefore, came to an un- 
derstanding with La Motte and Sar- 
rasin, acting for Alexander Farnese, 
and received the command of the in- 
fantry in the Walloon provinoes, a 
merced of four thousand crowns a year, 
together with as large a slice of La 
Motte’a hundred thousand florins for 
himself and soldiers, as that ofiicer 
could bo induced to part with.^ 

Baron Capres, wliom Sarriis in— being 
especially enjoined to purchase him — 
had, in his own language, “sweated 
blood and water” to secure, at last 
agreed to reconcile himself with the 
King's party upon condition of receiv- 
ing the govcrurnent-genercd of Artois, 
together with the i)articular goveru- 
incnt of Hesdin — very lucrative offices, 
which the Viscount of Uhent then 
held by commission of tlie states- 
general.^ That politic personage, how- 
ever, whose disinclination to desert 
the liberty party which had clothed 
him with such high functions, was 
apparently so marked that the Prior 
had caused an ambush to be laid both 
for him and the Marquis Havr5, in 
order to obtain bodily possession of 
Iwo such powerful enemies,^ now, at 
the last moment, displayed his true 
colours. He consented to reconcile 
himself also, on condition of receiving 
the royal appointment to the same 
government which ho then held from 
the patriot authorities, together with 

1 M^rtioire d© co qui n’est d I’cn- 

trevue eiitre lo S', de Moutigny, Comte ^ 
Lalain, Due d’Arschot, Marquis d'Havre, et 
al. ; llec. Prov. Wall., ii. 104, 105, MS. 

* MS. letters of Parma, Saint Vaast, Mon- 
tigny, La Motte, et aL; Rec. Prov. Wall., ii. 
8^87, 115; iil 120; iv. 221. 

» Rec. Prov. Wall., it 130-133, MS. 

* Roc. Prov. Wall., il., f. 73. MS.— Com- 
pare Corresp. Alex. Farnese, p. 61.— Parma 
LTPhilip II. 

* MS, letters of Vicomte de Gand to Philip 
IT., and of Philip II. to Vioomte d« Oan^ 
Marquis de Richebourg; Rcc. Prov. WalL, 
ii 197,210.— CompareCorreaiiondanoe, Aiax. 
Famcao, 81, 85, 89, 97, 
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the title of Mai-quis de Richebourg, 
the command of all the cavalry in the 
royalist provinces, and certain rewards 
in money besides. By holding himself 
at a high mark, and keeping at a dis^ 
Lance, ho had obtained his price. 
Capres, for whom Philip, at Parma’s 
suggestion, had sent the commission 
as governor of Artois and of Hesdin, 
was obliged to renounce those ofilces, 
notwithstanding his earlier “ recon- 
ciliation,” and tlio “ blood and water ” 
of John Sarrasin.® Ghent was not 
even contented with theso guerdons, 
but insisted upon the command qf all 
the cavalry, including the band of 
ordnance which, with handsome salary, 
had been assigned to Lalain, as a part 
of the wages for his treason," while the 
“ little Count ” — fiery as his small and 
belligerent cousin ^ whose exploits Iiavo 
been recorded in the earlier pages of 
this history — boldly taxed Parma and 
the King with cheating him out of his 
l>ro!nised reward, in order to idease a 
noble whose services had been less 
valuable than those of the Lalain 
family." Having thus obtained the 
lion’s share, due, as ho thought, to 
his well known courage and military 
talents, as well as to the powerful 
family influence which he wielded — 
his brother, the Prince of Espinoy, 
hereditary seneschal of Hainault, hav- 
ing likewise rallied to the King’s party 
— Ghent jocosely intimated to Parma 
Ilia intention of heljung himself to the 
two best horses in the Prince’s stables 
in exchange for those lost at Qemb- 
loura," in which disastrous action ho 
had commanded the cavalry for the 
states. He also sent two terriers to 
Farnese, hoping that they would “prove 

• Roc. Prov. Wall, Iv. 223, Lalain to 
Parma, MS. 

7 Anthony, Count of Hoogstraaton, tho 
friend of Orange. 

• “ j’esptre quo S. M. ne jugera les 

services que j’ay fait et fais joumellemewt ft 
icollo moindrca quo ceulx du dit Marquis de 
Richebourg, et que pour son seul respect ello 
ne m’estimera si peu, de me fhiuder, do cd 
que la Comte de Mansfeld m'avait aupara- 
vantfait entendre de la part de V. E./etc. 
—Lalain to Parma, Rec. Prov. Wall., Iv. 
278, M.S Parma to Lalain, Reo. Prw. 
Wall., ii. 75-77. 

» Roc, Prov. Wall., U. 202-204, lf8< 
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more useful than beautiful.”^ The 
Piiuce might have thought, perhaps, 
as much of the Viscount's treason. 

.John Sarrasin, the all-accomplished 
Prior, as the reward of his exertions, 
received from Philip the abbey of 
Baint Vaast, the richest and most 
powerful ecclesiastical establishment 
in the Netherlands. At a subsequent 
eriod his grateful sovereign created 
im Archbishop of Cambray.® 

Thus the ^Hroublea of Arras” — ^aa 
they were called — terminated. Qos- 
eon, the respected, wealthy, eloquent, 
and virtuous advocate, together with 
his colleagues — all Catholics, but at 
the same time patriots and liberals — 
died the death of felons for their un- 
fortunate attempt to save their father- 
land from an ecclesiastical and venal 
conspiracy] while the actors in the 
plot, having all performed well their * 
parts, received their full meed of 
prizes and applause. 

The private treaty by which the 
Walloon provinces of Artois, Hainault, 
Lille, Douay, and Orchies, united 
themselves in a separate league was 
signed upon the 6th of January 1679, 
but the final arrangements for the re- 
conciliation of the Malcontent nobles 
and their soldiers were not completed 
until April 6th, upon which day a 
secret paper was signed at Mount 
Saint Eloi. j 

The secret current of the intrigue 
had not, however, flowed on with per- 1 
feet smoothness until this placid ter- 
mination. On the contraiy, there had 
been much bickering, heart-burning, 
and mutual suspicions and recriminar 
tions. There had been violent wrang- 
lings among the claimants of the royal 
rewards. Lalain and Capres were not 
the only Malcontents who had cause 
to complain of being cheated of the 
promis^ largess, Montigny, in whose 
favour Parma had distinctly command- 
ed La Motte to be liberal of the King's 
secret-service money, furiously charged 

1 Roc. Prov. Wall, iii. 127, Marquis de 
Riohebouig to Parma, MS. 

* Correspondance Alox. Famese, 41, 45, 
W. 

* MemUgny to La Motte, Beo. Prov. Wall., 
HL 120, and v. 146. MS. Mansfeld to Parma. 
—Compare Oorresp. Alox. Faraese, 1S6. 
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the Qouemor of Gravelines with Lav- 
ing received a large supply of gold 
from Spain, and of “ locking the rasq^l 
counters from his friends,” so that* 
Parma was obliged to quiet the Baron, 
and many other barons in the same 
predicament, out of his own purno. 
All complained bitterly, too, that the 
King, whose promises had been so prf»- 
fuse to the nobles while the reconcilia- 
tion was pending, turned a deaf ear to 
their petitions and left their lettcra 
unanswered, after the deed was accom- 
plished." 

The unlucky Prior of Renty, whose 
disclosures to La Mofcte concerning 
the Spanish sarcasms upon his venal- 
ity, had so nearly caused the prelimi- 
nary negotiation with that seignior to 
fail, was the cause of still further mis- 
chief through the interception of Alon- 
zo Curiel’s private letters. Such reve- 
lations of corruption, and of contempt 
on the part of the corrupters, were 
eagerly turned to account by the stotes’ 
government. A special messenger was 
despatched to Montigny^ with the in- 
tercepted correspondence, accompanied 
by an earnest prayer that he would 
not contaminate his sword and his 
noble name by subserviency to men 
who despised oven while they pur- 
chased traitors. That noble, both con- 
founded and exasperated, was for a 
moment inclined to listen to the voico 
of honour and patriotism, but reflet;- 
tion and solitude induced him to poc- 
ket up his wrongs, and his “ merced ” 
together. The states-general also sent 
the correspondence to the Walloon 
provincial authorities, with an elo- 
quent adress, begging them to study 
well the pitiful part which La Motte 
had enacted in the private comedy 
then performing, and to behold as in 
a mirror their own position, if they did 
not recede ere it was too late.® 

The only important effect produced 
i by the discovery was upon the Prior 
I of Rents l^i^Lself. ^ Ottavio G onzaga, 

* Groen ▼. Prinsterer, Archives, vi. 605. 

* MS. letten, of the states-gensral to the 
estates of Ai-tois, Hainault, Lille, Dou^, 
and Orohies; Ord. OepSchen Boek dor »■ 
d, A«. 1679, f. 200. Royal Archives at ths 

i Hague. 
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the intiinate Mend of Don John, and 
now high in the confidence of Parma, 
wiote to La Motte, indignantly deny- 
ing the truth of Bien Aimd’a tattle, 
and aflirming that not a word had 
ever been uttered by himself or by 
any gentleman in his presence to the 
disparagement of the Governor of 
Gravelines. He added that if the 
l*rior had worn another coat, and were 
of quality equal to his own, he would 
have made him eat his words or ^ few 
inches of steel. In the same vehement 
terms he addressed a letter to Bien 
Aim<S himself.^ Very soon afterwards, 
notwithstanding his coat and liis qual- 
ity, tiiat unfortunate ecclesia-stic found 
himself beset one dark night by two 
soldiers, who left him severely vvmmd- 
etl and bleeding nearly to death upon 
the high road,’*^ but escaping with life, 
he wrote to Parma, recounting his 
wrongs and the "sword-thrust in his 
left tljigh,” and made a demand for a 
merced. 

The Prior recovered from this diffi- 
culty only to fall into another, hy 
fmblishing what he called an apologue, 
in which he charged that the reconciled 
nobles were eijually false to the royal 
and to the rebel government, and that, 
although “ the fatted calf had been kill- 
ed for them, after they had so long been 
feeding with perverse heretical pigs,’' 
they were, in truth, as mutinous as ever, 
being bent upon establishing an oligar- 
chy in the Netherlands, and dividing the 
territory among themselves, to the ex- 
clusion of the sovereign. This naturally 
excited the wrath of the Viscount and 
others. The Seigneur d’Auberlieu, in 
a letter written in what the writer 
himself called the "gross style of a 
gendarme,” charged the Prior with 
maligning honourable lords ‘and — in 
the favourite colloquial phrase of the 
day— with attempting " to throw the 
eat against their legs.” The real crime 
of the meddling priest, however, was 
to have let that troublesome animal 
out of the bag. He was accordingly 
waylaid again, and thrown into prison 

* Rec. Prov. Wall., 11. 270 and 270^. MS. 
letten of Ottavio Ooimga. 

* Pri(^r do Booty to Poma, MB., Roc, 
Pro? Wall., hi. IM. 


by Count Lalain. While in durance 
he published an abject apology for his 
apologue, explaining that his allusions 
to " returned prodigals, ” heretic 
swine,” and to "Sodom and Gomor- 
rah,” had been entirely misconstrued. 
He was, however, retained in custody 
until Parma ordered his release on the 
ground that the punishment had been 
already sufricient for the oileuce. He 
then requested to be appointed Bishop 
of Saint Omer, that see being vacant. 
Parma advised tlie King by no meana 
to grant the request — the Prior being 
neither endowed witli the proper ago 
nor discretion for such a dignity — but 
to bestow some leaser reward, in money 
or otlierwise, upon the discomfited 
ecclesiastic, who had rendered so many 
services and incurred so many dangers.* 
The states-general and the whole 
national party regarded, with prophetic 
dismay, the approacliing (lisinember- 
ment of their common country. They 
sent deputation on deputation to tho 
Walloon states, to warn them of their 
danger, and to avert, if possible, the 
fatal measure. Meantime, as by the 
alre.idy .accomplished movement, tho 
"generality” was fast disappearing, 
and was indeed but the shadow of its 
former self, it seemed necessary to 
make a vigorous effort to restore some- 
thing like unity to the struggling 
country. The Ghent Pacification had 
been their outer wall, ample enough 
and strong enough to enclose and to 
protect all the provinces. Treachery 
and religious fanaticism had under- 
mined the bulwark almost as soon as 
reared- The whole beleaguered country 
w-os in danger of becoming utterly ex- 
posed to a foe who grew daily mors 
threatening. As in besieged cities, a 
sudden breastwork is thrown up in- 
ternally, when the outward defences 
are crumbling — so the energy of Orange 
had been silently preparing the Union 
of Utrecht, as a temporary defenoj 
until the foe. should be beaten back, 
and there should be time to decide on 
their future course of action,^ 

* Rec. Prov. Wall, iv. 81-83, 264, 275, sqq.. 
836. V. 25. 'MS. letters of Benty, Auberlieij, 
Bnd Parma.— Compare Corresp, Alex. Far- 
nese, 74, 99. 

* Qroeu v. Primterer, vi 
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During the whole month of Decem- 
ber, an iictive correspondence had been ^ 
carried on by the Prince and his brother 
John with various agents in Gelderland, 
Friesland, and Groningen, as well as 
with influential personages in the more 
central provinces and citiesJ Gelder- 
land, the natural bulwark to Holland 
and Zealand, commanding the four 
great rivers of the country, had been 
fortunately placed under the govern- 
ment of the trusty John of Nassau, 
that province being warmly in favour 
of a closer union with its sister pro- 
vinces, and particularly with those 
more nearly allied to itself in religion 
and in language. 

Already, in December (1678), Count 
John, in behalf of his brother, had laid 
before the states of Holland and Zea- 
land, assembled at Gorcum, the project 
of a new union with “ Gelderland, 
Ghent, Friesland, Utrecht, Overyssel, 
and Groningen.”® The proposition 
had been favourably entertained, and 
commissioners had been appointed to 
confer with other commissioners at 
Utrecht, whenever they should be 
summoned by Count John. The 
Prince, with the silence and caution 
A'hich belonged to his whole policy, 
chose not to be the ostensible mover 
in the plan himself. He did not choose 
to startle unnecessarily the Archduke 
Matthias — the cipher who had been 
placed by his side, whose sudden sub- 
traction would occasion more loss than 
his presence had conferred benefit. 
He did’ not choose to be cried out upon 
as infringing the Ghent Pacification, 
although the whole world knew that 
treaty to be hopelessly annulled. For 
these and many other weighty motives, 
he proposed that the new Union should 
be the apparent work of other hands, 
and only offered to him and to the 
country, when nearly completed. 

After various preliminary meetings 
in December and January, the deputies 
of Gelderland and Zutfen, with Count 
John, stadholder of these provinces. 


at their head, met with the deputies 
of Holland, Zealand, and the provinces 
between the Ems and the Lauwers, 
early in January, 1579, and on 
23d of that month, without waiting 
longer for the deputies of the other 
provinces, they agreed provisionally 
upon a treaty of union which was 
published afterwards on the 29th, 
from the Town House of Utrecht.^ 

This memorable document — which 
is eyer regarded as the foundation of 
the Netlierknd llepublic — contained 
twenty-six articles.^ 

The preamble stated the object of 
the union. It was to strengthen, not 
to forsake the Ghent Pacification, al- 
ready nearly annihilated by the force 
of foreign soldiery. For this purpose, 
and ill order more conveniently to 
defend themselves against their foes, 
the deputies of Gelderland, Zutfen, 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and the 
Frisian provinces, thought it desirable 
to form a still closer union. The con- 
tracting provinces agreed to remain 
eternally united, as if they wore but 
one province. At the same time, it 
was understood that each was to retain . 
its particular privileges, liberties, laud- 
able and traditionary customs, and 
other laws. The cities, corporations, 
and inhabitants of every province were 
to be guaranteed as to their ancient 
constitutions. Disputes concerning 
these various statutes and customs 
were to be decided by the usual 
tribunals, by “ good men,” or by ami- 
cable compromise. The provinces, by 
virtue of the Union, were to defend 
each other “with life, goods, and 
blood,” against all force brought against 
them in the King’s name or behalf. 
They were also to defend each other 
against all foreign or domestic poten- 
tates, provinces, or cities, provided such 
defence were controlled by the “ geno' 
rality ” of the union.® For the eyponse 
occasioned by the protection of the 
provinces, certain imposts euad excisca 
were to be equally lussessed and coUect- 


» Oroen v. Prinstorer, vi. 479, aqq., 636, 
aqq. 

* Ibid., Ti. 479, aqq. 

* Kliut, Hist, der HoU. Staatsreg., 1. 170, 
€qq. Bor, xtil 21, aqq. 


♦ The whole doeiunent is given by Bor, 

xUi. 26-80, and, aomewbab abridged, b/ 
Wagenaer, vii. 261-262; Metorou, lx. 1 
162 ; Taa«ii, v. 139, sqq. : Hoofd, »v. 609* 
616. * ArdiOea. 1, 2. S. 
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ed. No truco or peace was to be con- 
cluded, no war commenced, no impost 
established affecting the “ generality,” 
but by unanimous advice and consent 
of the provinces. Upon other matters 
the majority was to decide ; the votes 
being taken in the manner then custom- 
ary in the assembly of states-general. 
In case of difficulty in coming to a 
unanimous vote when required, the 
matter was to be referred to the stad- 
holders then in office. In case of 
their inability to agree, they were to 
appoint arbitrators, by whose decision 
the parties were to be governed. 
None of the united provinces, or of 
their cities or corporations, were to 
make treaties with other potentates or 
states, without consent of their con- 
federates. If neighbouring princes, 
pibvinces, or cities, wished to enter 
into this confederacy, they were to be 
received by the unanimous consent of 
the united provinces. A common 
currency was to be established for the 
confederacy. In the matter of divine 
worship, Holland ami Zealand were to 
conduct themselves as they should 
think proper. The other provinces of 
the union, however, were either to 
conform to the religious peace already 
laid down by Archduke Matthias and 
Jjis council, or to make such other 
arrangements as each province should 
for itself consider appropriate for the 
niaintenance of its intenial tranquillity 
— provided always that every indi- 
vidual should remain free in his 
religion, and that no man should be 
molested or questioned on the subject 
of divine worship, as had been already 
established by the Ghent Pacification.^ 
As a certain dispute arose concerning 
the meaning of this important clause, 
an additional paragraph was inserted 
a few days afterwards. In this it was 
stated that there was no intention of 
excluding from the confederacy any 

» Articles, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18. 

» Ibid.. IQ, 19, 22. * 

* Bor, S, xiil. 26. Kluit, Holl. Staatsreg,, 

L 178, sqq. Wagenaer, Vad. Hist. vU. 268, 
sqq. 

* Bor, Kluit, Wagenaer, ubi sup, —Count 
Benneberg, as atadholdor of Imesland. 
OvervBsol. Oroniugen, Drente, etc., did not 
give his final adhesion until June 11. 1579. 
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province or city which was wholly 
Catholic, or in which the number of 
the Reformed was not sufficiently 
large to entitle them, by the religious 
peace, to public worship. On the 
contrary, the intention was to admit 
them, provided they obeyed the articles 
of union, and conducted themselves os 
good patriots; it being intended that 
no province on city should interfere 
with another in the matter of divine 
service. Disputes between two pro- 
vinces were to be decided by the 
others, or — in ca.se the generality were 
concerned — by the provisions of tlie 
ninth article. 

The con fed e nates were to assemble 
at Utrecht whenever summoned by 
those commissioned for that purpose. 
A majority of votes was to decide on 
mattern then brought before them, 
even in case of the absence of some 
members of the confederacy, who 
might, however, send written proxies. 
Additions or amendments to these ar- 
ticles could only be made by unanim- 
ous consent. The articles were to be 
signed by the stadholdors, magistrates, 
and principal officers of each province 
and city, and by all the train-bands, 
fraternities, and sodalities which 
might exist in the cities or villages of 
the union.* 

Such were the simple provisions of 
that instrument which became the 
foundation of the powerful Common- 
wealth of the United Netherlands. On 
the day when it was coiiclude<i, there 
were present deputies from five pro- 
vinces only.* Count John of Nassau 
signed first, as stadholder of Gelder- 
land and Zutfen. His signature was 
followed by those of four deputies 
from that double province; and the 
envoys of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht 
and the Frisian provinces, then signed 
the document.^ 

Tlie Prince himself, although in 


Hi» Bubaequont treason kept the city of 
Grrmingen out of the union, and it was not 
admitted till the vear 1594.— fWng. vil 266.) 
On the other hand, soveral cities which were 
not destined eventually to form parte of the 
confederacy became members soon after its 
formation— as Ghent, on Fob. 4, 1579; Ant- 
werp, July 28, 1679 ; 1, 1586^ 

etc.— Bor, xiii. SI, et sqq. 
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reality the principal director of the 
movement, delayed appending hk sig- 
nature until May the 8d, 1679. Herein 
he was actuated by the reasons already 
stated, and by the hope which he still 
entertained that a wider union might 
be established,' with Matthias for its 
nominal chief. His enemies, as usual, 
attributed this patriotic delay to baser 
motives. O’hey accused him of a desire 
to assume the governor-goneralsliip 
himself, to, the exclusion of the Arch- 
duke— an insinuation which the states 
of Holland took occasion formally to 
denounce as a calumny.® For those 
who have studied the character and 
history of the man, a defence against 
such slander is superfluous. Matthias 
was but the shadow, Orange the sub- 
stance. The Archduke had been ac- 
cepted only to obviate the evil effects 
of a political intrigue, and with the 
express condition that the Prince 
should be his lieutenant-general in 
name, his master in fact. Directly 
after his departure in the following 
year, the Princek authority, which 
nominally departed also, was re-estab- 
lished in his own person, and by ex- 
press act of the states-general.’ 

The Union of Utrecht was the foun- 
dation-stone of the Netherland Re- 
public; but the framers of the con- 
federacy did not intejid the establish- 
ment of a Republic, or of an indepen- 
dent commonwealth of any kind. They 
had not forsworn the Spanish monarch. 
It was not yet their intention to for- 
swear him. Certainly the act of union 
contained no allusion to such an im- 
portant step. On the contrary, in the 
brief preamble they expressly stated 
their intention to strengthen the Ghent 
Pacification, and the Ghent Pacification 
acknowledged obedience to the King. 
They intended no political innovation 
of any kind. They expressly accepted 
matters as they were. All statutes, 
charters, and privileges of provinces, 
cities, or corporations were to remain 
untouched- They intended to form 
neither an independent state nor an 

1 Bor, % xiU. 80. 

> Besol. Hoik. 8 Mel., f. 83. Kluii, Holl 
6ta.atsrogr., L 180. 
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independent federal system.^ No 
doubt the formal renunciation of al- 
legiance, which was to follow within 
two ye<ars, was contemplated by manjT 
as a future probability ; but it could 
not be foreseen with certainty. 

The simple act of union was not 
regarded as the constitution of a com 
monwealth. Its object was a single 
one — defence against a foreign oppre.^i- 
sor. The contracting parties bound 
themselves together to spend all tlu-ir 
treasure and all their blood in expelling 
the foreign soldiery from their soil. 
To accomplish this purpose, they care- 
fully abstained from intermeddling 
witli intern.il p-.-lities and with rt.-ligi- n. 
Kvery man w.is to \u.ii>tLLip (Jod acc-»i.i- 
ing to the dictates of his consciencf. 
Every combination of citizens, from 
the provincial states down to the hum- 
1)1 cat rhetoric club, was to retain its 
ancient constitution. The establish- 
i ment of a Republic, which la.qtecl t\v( i 
t centuries, which threw a girdle of ricli 
dependencies entirely round the globe, 
and w'hioh attiiined so remarkable a 
height of commercial prosperity and 
political influence, was the result of the 
Utrecht Union; but it was not a pro- 
m.editated result. A state, single 
towards the rest of the world, a unit 
in its external relations, while per- 
mitting internally a variety of sove- 
reignties and institutions — in many 
respects the prototype of our own 
much more extensive and powerful 
union — was destined to spring from 
the act thus signed by the envoys of 
five provinces. Those envoys were 
acting, however, under the pressure 
of extreme necessity, and for what 
was believed an evanescent purpose. 
The future confederacy wae not to 
resemble tlie system of the German 
empire, for it was to acknowledge no 
single head. It waa to differ from the 
Achaian league, in the far inferior 
amount of power which it permitt'ed 
to its general assembly, and in the 
consequently ^eater proportion of 
sovereign attributes which were ro- 


^ Klult, I 180, 181, note 18. 

* Klui^ Holl. Staatareg., t 1Sli» 
Compare Oroen v. Prinet., Archives, oe w 
Matson d’Orauge, vi. 680-664 
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tained by the individual states. It 
was, on the other hand, to furnish a 
closer and more intimate bond than 
ehal of the Swiss confederacy, which 
was only a union for defence and ex- 
ternal purposes, of cantons otherwise 
independent.^ It was, finally, to differ 
from the American federal common- 
wealth in the great feature that it was 
to be merely a confederacy of sove- 
reignties, not a representative Republic. 
Its foundation was a compact, not a 
constitution. The contracting parties 
were states and corporations, who con- 
sidered themselves as representing 
small nationalities de jure et de facto, 
and as succeeding to the supreme 
power at the very instant in which 
allegiance to the Spanish monarch was 
renounced. The general assembly was 
a collection of diplomatic envoys, bound 
by instructions from iiidepeiidontstates. 
The voting was not by heads, but by 
states. The deputies were not repre- 
bentativos of the peojdo, but of the 
states'; fijr the people of the United 
States of the Netherlands never aa- 
semblod — as did the poo])lo of the 
United States of America two centuries 
later — to lay down a constitution, by 
wdiich they granted a generous amount 
of power to the union, while they re- 
served enough of sovereign attributes 
to secure that local pelt'-govemment 
which is the life-blood of liberty. 

The Union of Utrecht, narrowed as 
it was to the nether portion of that 
country which, as a whole, might have 
formed a commonwealth so much more 
powerful, was in origin a proof of this 


lamentable want of patriotism. Could 
the jealousy of great nobles, the ran- 
cour of religious differences, the Ca- 
tholic bigotry of the Walloon popula- 
tion on the one side, contending with 
the democratic insanity of the Ghent 
populace on the other, have been re- 
strained within bounds by the mode- 
rate counsels of William of Orange, it 
would have been possible to unite 
seventeen provinces instead of seven, 
and to save many long and blighting 
years of civil war. 

The Utrecht Union was, however, 
of inestimable value. It was time for 
some step to be taken, if anarchy were 
not to reign imtil the inquisition and 
absolutism were restored. Already, 
out of Chaos and Night, the coming 
llopublic was assuming substance and 
form. The union, if it created nothing 
else, at least constructed a league 
against a foreign foe whose armed 
masses were pouring faster and faster 
into the territory of tlio provinces. 
Farther than this it did not propose to 
go. It maintained wliat it found. It 
guamnteed religious liberty, and ac- 
cepted the civil and political constitu- 
tions already in existence. Meantime, 
the defects of thoso constitutions, al- 
thougli visible and sensible, hod not 
grown to the laige proportions which 
they were destined to attain. 

Thus by the Union of Utrecht on 
the one hand, and the fast approaching 
reconciliation of the Walloon provinces 
on the other, the work of decomposi- 
tion and of construction went hand in 
hand. 


CHAPTER II. 

Pamoa’a feint upon Antwerp— Ho Invests Jraestricht— Deputation and letters from the 
etates-general, from Brussels, and from Panna, to the Walloon provinces— Active netro- 
tiations by Orange and by Fameae—Walloon envoys in Parma’s camp before ilaestrlcht 
—Festivities— The Treaty of Beconoiliatiou— Rejoicings of the royalist party— Comedy 
enacted at the Paris theatres— Religious tnmidts in Antwerp, Utrocht, and other cities 
— Religious Peace enforced by Orange — Philm Egmont’s unsuccessful attempt upon 
Brussels— ttttige of Macatricht — Failure at the Ton^s gate— Mining and countermining 
—Partial destruction oftheTongros ravelin— Simultaneous attack upon the Tongros and 
Bois-le-Duc gates— The Spaniards repulsed with great loss— Gi-adum encroachments ol 
the besiegers— Bloody contests— The town taken — Horrible massacre— Triumph^ 
entrance and solemn thanksgiving — Calumnious attacks upon Orauge — l^ewod 
troubles in Ghent— Imbuce and Datbenus— The presence of the Prince solicited— Coun 
d’^at of Imbue— Order restored, and Iinbizo oxp^ed by Orange* 
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Tali: political moyements in both di- 
rections were to be hastened by the 
militaiy operations of the opening sear 
son. On the night of the 2d of March, 
1579, the Prince of Parma made a de- 
monstration against Antwerp. A body 
of three thousand Scotch and English, 
lying at Borgerhout, was rapidly driven 
in, and a warm skirmish ensued, di- 
rectly under the walls of the city. 
The Prince of Orange, with the Arch- 
duke Matthias, being in Antwerj) at 
the time, remained on the fortifications, 
superintending the action, and Parma 
was obliged to retire after an hour or 
two of sharp fighting, with a loss of 
four hundred mcn.^ This demonstra- 
tion was, however, only a feint. His 
real design was upon Maestricht, be- 
fore which important city he appeared 
in great force, ten days afterwards, 
when he was least expected.^ 

Well fortified, surrounded by a broad 
and deep moat, built upon both sides 
of the Meuse, upon the right bank of 
which river, however, tlie portion of 
the town was so inconsiderable that it 
was merely called the village of Wyk, 
this key to the German gate of the 
Netherlands was, unfortunately, in 
brave but feeble hands. The garrison 
was hardly one thousand strong ; the 
trained bands of burghers amounted to 
twelve hundred more ; while between 
three and four thousand peasants, who 
had taken refuge within the city walls, 
did excellent service as sappers and 
miners. Parma, on the other hand, 
had appeared before the walls with 
twenty thousand men, to which num- 
ber he received constant reinforce- 
ments. The Bishop of Liege, too, had 
sent him four thousand pioneers — a 
most important service ; for mining 
and countermining was to decide the 
fate of Maestricht.^ 

Early in January the royalists had 
surprised the strongjchateau of Carpen, 
in the neighbourhood of the city, upon 
which occasion the garrison were all 

1 Bor, xiii. 85, 86, Hoofd, xv. 620. 

s Ibid., xiii. Sa. Hoofd, ubi sup. Strada, 

£,U.a8. 

• Benttvoglin. % Ub. i. 235. Bor, ziil. 86. 
Aooording to Strada (3, il. 81), SOOO. 

* Tjoiter of O, da Marode, OrdiskarU De- 


hanged by moonlight on the trees in 
the orchard. The commandant sharod 
their fate ; and it is a curious fact that 
he had, precisely a year previous!}^, 
hanged the royalist captain, Blomaert, 
on the same spot, who, with the rope 
around his neck, had foretold a like 
doom to his destroyer.* 

The Prince of Orange, feeling the 
danger of Maestricht, lost no time in 
warning the states ^ the necessaiy 
measures, imploring them not to fall 
asleep in the shade of a peace negotia- 
tion,” ® while meantime Parma threw 
two bridges over the Meuse, above and 
below the city, and then invested tlie 
place so closely that all communica- 
tion was absolutely suspended. L< t- 
ters could pass to and fro only at ex- 
treme peril to the messengers, and all 
possibility of reinforcing the city at 
the moment was cut ofif,** 

While this eventful seigo was pro- 
ceeding, the negotiations with tlui 
Walloons were ripening. The siego 
and the conferences went hand iu 
hand. Besides the secret arrallgement^^ 
already described for the separation of 
the Walloon provinces, there had been 
much earnest and eloquent remon- 
strance on the part of the states-general 
and of Orange — many solemn embassioa 
and public appeals. As usual, the Paci- 
fication of Ghent was the two-sided 
shield which hung between the partie^ 
to cover or to justify the blows which 
each dealt at the other. There is ik> 
dqubt as to the real opinion enter- 
tained concerning that famous treaty 
by the royal party. Through tie 
peace of Ghent,” said Saint Vaast, 
‘^all our woes have been brought 
upon us.” La Motte informed Parma 
that it was necessary to pretend 
^ respect for the Pacification, how- 
ever, on account of its popularity, 
but that It was well understood by 
the leaders of the Walloon movement, 
that the intention was to restore the 
system of Charles the Fifth. Parn^ 


pechen Boek dor Btaten-gon., A*. 1579, f. 4- 
MS. Hague Archives. , 

• Letter of Orange to States-general, 

Dep. Boek, 1679, t 41”, MS. 

• Bor, xiii. 17-36. aqq. Hoofd, xv. 662- 
628. Strada, 2, i. 87, fiML Meteren. U. 
134. 
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eignified his consent to make use of 
that treaty as a basis, " provided always 
it were interpreted healthily, and not 
^lisiocated by cavillations and sinister 
interpolations, as had been done by the 
Prince of Orange.” The Malcontent 
generals of the Walloon troops were 
inexpressibly anxious lest the cause of 
religion should be endangered ; but the 
arguments by which Parma convinced 
those military casuists as to the com- 
patibility of the Ghent peace with 
sound doctrine have already been ex- 
hibited. The influence of the recon- 
ciled nobles was brought to bear with 
fatal effect upon the states of Artois, 
Jfainault, and of a portion of French 
Flanders. The Gallic element in their 
blood, and an intense attachment to the 
Roman ceremonial, which distinguished 
ihe Walloon population from their 
Batavian brethren, were used success- 
fully by the wily Parma to destroy the 
unity of the revolted Netherlands.^ 
Moreover, the King oflered good terms. 
The monarch, feeling safe on the reli- 
gious point, was willing to make liberal 
promises upon the political questions., 
In truth, the great grievance of which 
the Walloons complained was the inso- 
lence and intolerable outrages of tbe 
foreign soldiers. This, they said, had 
alone made them malcontent.^ It was, 
therefore, obviously the cue of Parma 
to promise the immediate departure of 
the troops. This could be done the 
more easily, as he had no intention of 
keeping the promise. 

Meantime the efforts of Orange, and 
of the states-general, where his influ- 
ence was still paramount, were unceas- 
ing to counteract the policy of Parma. 
A deputation was appointed by the 
genei^ity to visit the estates of the 
Walloon provinces.* Another was 
cent by the authorities of Brussels. 
The Marquis of Havrd, with several 
colleagues on behalf of the states- 
gefier^, waited upon the Viscount of 
Ghent, by whom tliey were received 
with extreme insolence. He glared 


1 Bor, Hoofd, Strada, ubi sup. Archives, 
ale., de la Maisou d’Orange^ vi. 610-013. 

> Strada, % i 60, 61. 

* Bor, xiii. 87, 88. Hoofd, xv. #23, nq. 
Koteren, ix. 150, 151, 
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upon them, without moving, as they 
were admitted to his presence ; ” look- 
ing like a dead man, from whom the 
soul had entirely departed.” Recover- 
ing afterwards from this stony trance 
of indignation, he demanded a sight 
of their instructions. This they court- 
eously refused, as they were accredited 
not to him, but to the states of Artois. 
At this he fell into a violent ytassiou, 
and threatened them with signal chas- 
tisement for daring to come thither 
with BO treasonable a purpose. In 
short, according to their own expres- 
sion, he treated them “ as if they had 
been rogues and vagabonds.” The 
Marquis of Havrd, high-born though 
he was, had been sulhciontly used to 
such conduct. The man who had 
successively served and betrayed every 
party, who had been the obsequious 
friend and the avowed enemy of Don 
John within the same fortnight, and 
who had been able to swallow and in- 
wardly digest many an insult from 
that fiery warrior, was even fain 
to brook the insolence of Robert 
Melun. 

The papers which the deputation 
had brought were finally laid before 
the states of Artois, and received re- 
jflies as prompt and bitter as the ad- 
dresses were earnest and eloquent. 
The Walloons, when summoned to 
hold to that cegis of national unity, 
the Ghent peace, replied that it was 
not they, but the heretic portion of 
the states-general, who were for dash- 
ing it to the ground. The Ghent 
treaty was never intended to impair 
the supremacy of the Catholic religion, 
said those provinces, which were al- 
ready on the point of separating for 
ever from the rest. The Ghent treaty 
was intended expressly to destroy the 
inquisition and the placards, answered 
the national party. Moreover, the 
"very marrow of that treaty”® was 
the departure of the foreign soldiers, 
who were even then overrunning the 
land. The WaUoone answered that 


4 Report of the Commissioners, Bor, xiii 
45. 

I De substantle en prindpael merg vafi 
fidfo padficatie."— Bor, xiil fy. 
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AlexaniA^r had expressly conceded the 
withdrawal of the troops. ** Believe 
not the fluting and the piping of the 
crafty foe/’ urged the patriots.^ Pro- 
mises are made profusely enough — but 
only to lure you to perdition. Your 
enemies allow you to slake your hunger 
and thirst with this idle hope of the 
troops’ departure, but you are still in 
fetters, although the chain be of Span- 
ish pinchbeck, which you mistake for 
gold. “ ’Tis not we,” cried the Wal- 
loons, “ who wish to separate from the 
generality; ’tis the generality which 
separates from us. We had rather 
die the death than not maintain the 
union.”® In the very same breath, 
however, they boasted of the excellent 
terms which the monarch was offering, 
and of their strong inclination to ac- 
cept them. Kings, struggling to re- 
cover a lost authority, always promise 
golden mountains and every sort of 
miracles,” replied the patriots;* but 
the warning was uttered in vain. 

Meantime the deputation from the 
city of Brussels arrived on the 28th of 
March at Mens, in Hainault, where 
they were received with gi*eat cour- 
tesy by Count de Lalain, governor of 
the province. The enthusiasm with 
which he liad. espoused the cause of 
Queen Margaret and her brother Anjou 
had cooled, but the Count received 
the Brussels envoys with a kindness 
in marked contrast with the brutality 
of Melun. Ho made many fine speeches 
— protesting his attachment to the 
union, for which he was ready to shed 
the last drop of his blood — entertained 
the deputies at dinner, proposed toasts 
to the prosperity of the united pro- 
vinces, and dismissed his guests at last 
with many flowery professions. After 
dancing attendance for a few days, 
however, upon the estates of the Wal- 
loon provinces, both sets of deputies 
were warned to take their instant do- 

I “ De vijand hem sal behelpen mot het 
woord van de Roligie aes met een bedrie- 
gelf]k pljpken of fluijken om one met de 
Tarre te vangen.”— Address of the States- 
general, March 8, 1579, Bor, xlil 41. “T 
geflait en gepijp van de gene die komen van 
onaer vfjandon wegen-— om namaels te gocken 
en te spotten met onse bedorfenisse.'’ — 
Ibid. * Bor, xiii. 88. 

8 »* Gewoout sdn te beloven goude 
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parture as mischief-makers and rebels. 
Tbey returned, accordingly, to Brus- 
sels, bringing the written answers 
which the estates had vouchsafed to^’ 
send.* 

The states-general, too, inspired hy 
William of Orange, addressed a soleum 
appeal to their sister provinces, thus 
about to abjure the bonds of relation- 
ship for ever.® It seemed right, once 
for all, to grapple with the Ghent 
Pacification for the last time, and to 
strike a final blow in defence of that 
large, statesmanlike interpretation, 
wliich alone could make the treaty 
live. This was done eloquently and 
logically. The Walloons were re- 
minded that at the epoch of the 
Ghent peace the number of Reformci 3 
outside of Holland and .-Zealand wa!3 
supposed small. Now the new reli- 
gion had spread its roots through the 
whole land, and innumerable nuilli- 
tudes desired its exercise. If Holland 
and Zealand chose to re-establish the 
Catholic worship within their borders, 
they could manifestly do so without 
violating the treaty of Ghent. Why 
then was it not competent to other 
provinces, with equal dlegiance to tlio 
treaty, to sanction the Reformed reli- 
gion within their limits 

Parma, on his part, publicly invited 
the states-general, by letter, to sustain 
the Ghent treaty by accepting the 
terms ofiered to the Walloons, and 1\V 
restoring the system cf the Empc'i or 
Charles, of very lofty memory. To 
this superfluous invitation the statc.s- 
general replied, on the 19th of March, 
th.at it had been the system of the 
Emperor Charles, of lofty memory, to 
maintain the supremacy of Catholi- 
cism and of Majesty in the Nether- 
lands by burning Netherlanders-— a 
custom which the states, with com- 
mon accord, had thought it desirable 

to do away with.^ . _ 

en wonderlijke sakon."— Address of tUo 
States-general, Bor, xiii. 44. 

♦ Bor, xiU. 44. 46. Hoofd, xv. 622, sqq- 
Metoren, ix. 189, 150. 

♦ Bor (xiii. 89«42) gives the text in fhU. 

♦ Address of the States, 

40, sqq. , 

f Letter of the States-general. —Ibid., xui. 

48 . 
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In various fervently-written appeals 
by Orange, by the states-general, and 
by other bodies, the wavering pro* 
/riitces were w^arned against seduction. 
They were reminded that the Prince 
of Parma was using this minor nego- 
tiation “as 3 second string to his bow; 
that nothing could be more puerile 
jhan to suppose the Spaniards capable, 
after securing Maestricht, of sending 
away their troops — thus “deserting 
the bride in the midst of the honey- 
moon “ They expressed astonishment 
at being invited to abandon the great 
and general treaty which had been 
made upon the theatre of the whole 
world by the intervention of the prin- 
cipal princes of Christendom, in order 
to partake in underhand negotiation 
with the coramiHsionei's of Panna — 
men, “who, it would not be denied, 
were felons and traitors.” They 
warned their brethren not to embark 
on the enemy’s ships in the dark, for 
that, while chaffering as to the price 
of the voyage, they wonld find tliat 
the false pilots had hoisted sail and 
borne them away in the nig) it. In 
vain would they then seek to reach 
the sliore again. The example of La 
Motto and others, “ l>ird-liined with 
Spanish gold,” should be salutary for 
all — men who were now driven for- 
ward with a whip, laughed to acora by 
their new masters, and forced to drink 
tlie bitter draught of humiliation along 
with the sweet poison of bribery. 
They were warned to study well the 
intercepted letters of Curiel, in order 
fully to fathom the deep designs and 
secret contempt of the enemy. ^ 

Such having been the result of the 
negotiations between the states-general 
and the Walloon provinces, a strong 
deputation now went forth from those 
provinces, towards the end of April, to 
hold a final colloquy with Parma, then 
already busied with the investment of 
Maestricht, , They were met upon the 
road with great ceremony, and escorted 

I Reiionse des Etat8-g6n6raux' sur los 
lettres des EtaU d^ArtoIs. Haynault, Lille, 
Douay et Orchies; Ord. Depfich. lioek der 
bt.-gen., 1679, f. 86-61. J18, Hague Ar- 
chives. * Strada, 2, 1. 49, sqq. 

* ‘‘ RegiU epulis quas exten«ato ad super- 
blam vecabulo, pomeridianam guttaHonem 


into the presence of Faruese with 
drum, trumpet, and flaunting banners.^ 
He received them with stately afiabi* 
lity, in a magnificently decorated 
pavilion, carelessly inviting them to a 
repast, which he called an afternoon’s 
lunch, but which proved a most 
sumptuous and splendidly appointed 
entertainment.* This “ trilling foolish 
Konquet” finished, the deputies were 
escorted, with great military parade, 
to the lodgings which had been pro- 
vided for them in a neighbouring 
village. During the period of their 
visit, all the chief officers of the army 
and the household were directed to 
enteitain the Walloons with showy 
festivals, dinners, suppers, dances, and 
carousals of all kinds. At one of the 
nio.st brilliant of these revels — a mag- 
nificent ball, to which all the matrons 
and maids of the whole country round 
had been bidden — the Prince of Parma 
himself unexpectedly made his appear- 
ance. He gently rebuked the enter- 
tainers for indulging in such splendid 
hospitality without, at least, permit- 
ting him to partake of it. Charmingly 
afl'ablo to the ladies assembled in 
the ball-room, courteous, but slightly 
reserved, towards the Walloon envoys, 
he excited the admiration of ail by the 
splendid decorum of his manners. As 
he moved through the halls, modula- 
ting his steps in grave cadence to the 
music, the dignity and grace of his 
deportment seemed truly majestic ; 
but when he actually danced a measure 
himself the enthusiasm was at its 
height.^ They should, indeed, be 
rustics, cried the Walloon envoys in a 
breath, not to give the hand of fellow- 
ship at once to a Prince so condescentl- 
ing and amiable.® The exclamation 
seemed to embody the general wish, 
and to foreshadow a speedy con- 
clusion. 

Very soon afterwards a preliminary 
accord was signed between the King’s 
government and the Walloon provinces. 

appellabant, except! sunt''— Strada, 2. 1. 

^ Strada, % 1. 68, who describes the scene 

with laughable gravity. 

* Ibid.— ** Agrestes «e plus nlmio visum 
iri. nisi adeo benigni amabilisque imniill 
viro manus darent.** 
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The prorisions on hia Majesty's part 
were aufficiontly liberal The religi- 
ous question furnishing no obstacle, it 
was comparatively easy for Philip to 
appear benignant It was stipulated 
that the provincial privileges should 
be respected; tliat a member of the 
King’s own family, legitimately bom, 
should always be Governor-General, 
and that the foreign troops should be 
immediately withdrawn.^ The official 
exchange and ratification of this treaty 
were delayed till the 4th of the follow- 
ing September,® but the news that 
the reconciliation had been definitely 
settled soon spread through the 
country. The Catholics were elated, 
the patriots dismayed. Orange — ^the 
Prince of Darkness,” ^ as the Walloons 
of the day were fond of calling him — 
still unwilling to despair, reluctant to 
accept this dismemberment, which he 
foresaw was to be a perpetual one, of 
hia beloved country, addressed the 
most passionate and solemn adjura- 
tions to the Walloon provinces, and to 
their military chieftains. He offered 
all his children as hostages for his 
good faith in keeping sacredly any 
covenant which his Catholic country- 
men might be willing to close with 
him. It was in vain. The step was 
irretrievably t.aken ; religious bigotry, 
atrician Jealousy, and wholesale 
ribery, had severed the Netherlands 
in twain for ever. The friends of 
Romanism, the enemies of civil and 
religious liberty, exulted from one 
end of Christendom to the other, and 
it was recognised that Parma had, 


1 Tho preliminary accord was signed May 
17, 1579. A copy was sent by the Prince of 
Orange to the united states, on August 1, 
1579.— Bor, xiii. 96-98. Tratado de Recou- 
cdliacion de las Provincias d' Artois, Haynau, 
Lille, Douay, y Orchies ; Rec. Prov. Wall., 
iii. f. 289-296. MS. The terms of the treaty 
were not bod. The Ghent Faciheation was 
to be maintained and the foi*oiga troops 
were to be removed. Unfortunately the 
secret corrospondence of the parties shews 
that the faithful observance of that pacifica- 
tion was very far from their thoughts, 
while the subsequent history of the country 
was to prove the removal of the troops to 
have been a comedy, in which the principal 
actor soon renounced the part which he had 
nluctantly consented to sustain. 

Hcc. Prov. WaU., iU. f. 179, 180. MS— 
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indeed, achieved a victory which 
although bloodless, was as important 
to the cause of absolutism as any 
which even his sword was likely "to ’ 
achieve. 

The joy of the Catholic party in 
Paris manifested itself in a variety of 
ways. At the principal theatre^ an 
uncouth pantomime was exhibited, in 
which his Catholic Majesty was intro- 
duced upon the stage, leading by a 
halter a sleek cow, typifying the Ne- 
therlands. The animal by a sudden 
effort, broke the cord, and capered wild- 
ly about. Alexander of Parma ha.st- 
ened to fasten the fragments together 
while sundry personages, representing 
the states-general, seized her by tho 
horns, some leaping upon her bade, 
others calling upon the bystanders to 
assist in holding the restive beast. 
The Emperor, the King of France, and 
the Queen of England — which last per- 
sonage was observed now to smile upon 
one party, now to affect deep sympa- 
thy with tho other — remained station- 
ary ; but the Duke of Alengon rushc.'d 
upon the stage, and caught the cow 
by the tail. The Prince of Orange 
and Hans C;isimir then appeared with 
a bucket, and set themselves busily to 
milk her, when Alexander again seized 
the halter. The cow gave a plunge, 
upset the pail, prostrated Casimir with 
one kick and Orange with another, 
and then followed Parma with docility 
as he led her back to Philip.^ This 
seems not very “admirable fooling,’ 
but it was highly relished by the pr)- 
lite Parisians of the sixteenth century, 


There is something almost comic in tho piv- 
amble to the ratification. “Certain g'f'u 
I)er8onage8 in our provinces of Artois,” etc., 
says Philip, “ zealous in the service of GoJ, 
and desirous to escape danger to their ppj- 
perty, and seeing the attempt to establish 
over the ecclesiastics, nobles, and good bur- 
gesses, a popular tyranny, which, by e.vor- 
bitant contributions, ia gnawing the nation 
to the bone, having at length opened then’ 
own eyes, have done their best to awaken 
their neighbours," etc. 

» “Le Prince d'Oronges, qu’ibnorarakent 
en ce temps Prince des Tenebr^’ etc. - 
Renom de France, iv. c. xii., MS. At . 
in poor Tom’s phrase, “ the prince ot dark- 
ness was a gentleman.’* 

* Strada, 3, i. 65, • Ibid., 8, 1. 6 ^ ^ 
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and has been thought worthy of record 
by classical historians. 

The Walloon accord was an auspici- 
(fus prelude, in the eyes of the friends 
of absolutism, to the negotiations 
whi||j*^,«were opened in the month of 
Msf^'^^at Cologne. Before sketching, 
n?iCpidIy as possible, those celebrated 
but barren conferences, it is necessary, 
for the sake of unity in the narrative, 
to cast a glance at certain synchronical 
events in different parts of the Nether- 
lands. 

The success attained by the Catholic 
party in the Walloon negotiations had 
caused a corresponding bitterness in 
the hearts of the Reformers through- 
out the country. As usual, bitterness 
had begot bitterness; intolerance en- 
gendered intolerance. On the 28th of 
May, 1579, as the Catholics of Ant- 
iverp were celebrating the Ommegang 
— the same festival which had been 
the exciting cause of the memorable 
tumults of the year sixty-five — the ir- 
ritation of the populace could not be 
repressed.^ The mob rose in its wrath 
to put down these demonstrations— 
which, taken in connection with recent 
events, seemed ill-timed and insolent 
— of a religion whose votaries then 
formed but a small minority of the 
Antwerp citizens. There was a great 
tumult Two persons were killed. 
The Archduke Matthias, who was him- 
self in the Cathedral of N6tre Dame 
assisting at the ceremony, was in dan- 
ger of his life. The well known cry 
of ** paajienuit** (out with the papists) 
resounded through the streets, and the 
priests and monks were all hustled out 
of town amid a tempest of execrations.* 
Orange did his utmost to quell the 
mutiny, nor were his efforts fruitless 
—for the uproar, although seditious 
and disgraceful, was hardly sanguinary. 
Next day the Prince summoned the 
magistracy, the Monday council, the 
g'aild officers, with all the chief muni- 
cipal functionaries, and expressed his 
indignation in decided terms. He pro- 
t^ted that if such tumults, originating 
in that very spirit of intolerance which 

» Bkw, xlii ar! 

* Ibid. Matereii ix. I59>k 
aor. xiii. 68. 


he most deplored, could not be repress- 
ed for the future, he was determined 
to resign his offices, and no longer to 
affect authority in a city where his 
counsels were derided. The magis- 
trates, alarmed at his threats, and sym- 
pathising with his anger, implored 
him not to desert them, protesting 
that if he should resign his offices, 
they would instantly lay doAvn their 
own. An ordinance was then drawn 
up and immediately proclaimed at the 
Town House, permitting the Catholics 
to re-enter the city, and to enjoy the 
privileges of religious worship. At the 
same time, it was announced that a 
new draft of a religious peace would 
be forthwith issued for the adoption 
of every city.* 

A similar tumult, arising from the 
same cause, at Utrecht, was attended 
with the like result.'* On the otherhand, 
the city of Brussels was astonished by 
a feeble and unsuccessful attempt® at 
treason, made by a youth who boro an 
illustrious name. Philip, Count of 
Egmont, eldest son of the unfortunate 
Lamoral, had command of a regiment 
in the service of the states. He hafl, 
besides, a small body of cavalry in im- 
mediate attendance upon bis pereon. 
He had for soine time felt inclined- 
like the Lslains, Melims, La Mottcs, 
and others — to reconcile himself with 
the Crown, and lie wisely thought that 
the terms accorded to him would bo 
more liberal if he could bring the 
capital of Brabant with him as a peace- 
offering to his Majesty. His residence 
was in Brussels. His regiment was 
stationed outside the gates, but in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city. 
On the morning of the 4th of June he 
despatched his troopers — as had been 
frequently hiS custom — on various er- 
rands into the country. On their re- 
turn, after having summoned the regi- 
ment, they easily mastered and butch- 
ered the guard at the gate through 
which they had re-entered, supplying 
their place with men from theit own 
ranks. The Egmont regiment then 
came marching through the gate in 

« Ibid., 70--78. ^ 

• Ibid., xiiL W, sqq. Metdren, Ix. lUk 
Hooid, XV. CS7, sqq. 
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good order— Count Philip at their 
head — and proceeded to station them- 
selves upon the Grande Place in the 
centre of the city. All this was at 
dawn of day. The burghers, who look- 
ed forth from their houses, were as- 
tounded and perplexed by this move- 
ment at so unwonted an hour, and 
hastened to seize their weapons. Eg- 
mont sent a detachment to take pos- 
session of the palace. He was too 
late. Colonel Van der Tympel, com- 
mandant of the city, had been before- 
hand with him, had got his troops 
under arms, and now secured the re- 
bellious detachment. Meantime,, the 
alarm had spread. Armed burghers 
came from every house, and barricades 
were hastily thrown up across every 
one of the narrow streets leading to 
the square. Every issue was closed. 
Not a man of Egmont’s adherents — if 
he indeed had adlierents among the 
townsmen— dared to shew his face. 
The young ti'aitor and his whole regi- 
ment, drawn up on the Grande Place, 
were completely entrapped. He had 
not taken Brussels, but assuredly 
Brussels had taken him. All day long 
he was kept in his self-elected prison 
and pillory, bursting with rage and 
shame. His soldiers, who were with- 
out meat or drink, became insolent 
and uproarious, and he was doomed 
also to hear the bitter and well-merited 
taunts of the towns-people. A thou- 
sand stinging gibes, suggested by his 
name and the locality, were mercilessly 
laimched upon him. He was asked if 
hq came thither to seek his father’s 
head. He was reminded that the mor- 
row was the anniversary of that father's 
murder-i^rupon that very spot — by 
those with whom the son would now 
make his treasonable peace. He was 
bidden to tear up but a few stones 
from the pavement beneath his feetj 
that the hero’s blood might cry out 
against him from the very ground.^ 
Tears of shame 4U)d fury sprang from 
the young man’s eyes® as he listened 
to these biting sarcasms, but the night 
closed upon that memorable square, 

t Bor, xiii. 66. BooM, zr. 688. 
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I and BtiU the Count was a prisoner. 
Eleven years before, the summer stars 
had looked down upon a more dense 
array of armed men within that placi’i. 
The preparations for the pompous and 
dramatic execution, which on the mor- 
row was to startle all Europe, had 
been carried out in the midst of a 
hushed and overawed population ; and 
now, on the very anniversary of the 
midnight in which that scaffold had 
risen, should not the grand spectre of 
the victim have started from the gitivo 
to chide his traitorous son ? 

Thus for a whole day and night was 
the baffled conspirator compelled to 
remain in the ignominious position 
which he had selected for himself. 
On the morning of the 6th of June 
he was permitted to depart, by a some- 
what inexplicable indulgence, together 
with all his followers. He rode out of 
the gate ajt early dawn, contemptible 
and crest-fallen, at the head of his 
regiment of traitors, and shortly after- 
wards — pillaging and levying black 
mail as he went — made his way to 
Montigny's quarters.** 

It might have seemed natural, aftei 
such an exhibition, that Philip Eg- 
mont should accopt his character of 
renegade, and confess his intention of 
reconciling himself with the murderei'S 
of his father. On the contrary, he 
addressed a letter to the magistracy 
of Brussels, denying with vehemence 
*^any intention of joining the party of 
the pernicious Spaniards,” warmly pro- 
testing his zeal and affection for the 
states, and denouncing' the perverse 
inventors of these calumnies against 
him as the worst enemies of the poor 
afflicted country.” The magistrates 
replied by el^ressing their mabili?y 
to comprehend how the Couut, who 
had suffered villanous wrongs from 
the Spaniards, such as ho could never 
Bufflciently deplore or avenge, si^uld 
ever be willing to enslave himself to 
those tyrants. Nevertheless, exactly 
at the moment of this correi^ndence, 
Egmpnt was in close negotiation with 
Spain, hltying fifteen days befofe the 

vsn^^passie .<nitopToiiglien,'*sto. 

X :£t, Heterra, ubi sup. 
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date of hifl letter to the Brussels 
senate, conveyed to Parma his resolu- 
tion “ embrace the cause of his 
Majesty and the ancient religion” — 
jf,n intention which he vaunted him- 
self to have proved “by cutting the 
throats of three companies of states* 
soldiers at Nivelle, Grandmont, and 
Niiiove.’* Parma had already written 
to communicate the intelligence to 
the King, and to beg encouragement 
for the Count. In September, the 
monarch wrote a letter to Egmont, 
full of gratitude and promises, to 
which the Count replied by express- 
ing lively gratification that his Ma- 
jesty was pleased with his little ser- 
vices, by avowing profound attachment 
to Chiu’ch and King, and by asking 
eagerly for money, together with the 
government of Alost. He soon be- 
came singularly importunate for re- 
wards and promotion, demanding, 
Jimong other posts, the command of 
the “band of ordnance,” which had 
been' his father’s. Parma, in reply, 
was prodigal of promises, reminding 
the young noble that he was serving 
H sovereign who well knew how to re- 
ward the distinguished exploits of his 
subjects.” Such was the language of 
Philip the Second and his Governor to 
the son of the headless hero of Saint 
Quentin ; such was the fawning obse- 
quiousness with which Egmont could 
kiss that royal hand reeking with his 
father’s hlood.^ 

Meanwhile the siege of Maestricht 
had been advancing with steady pre- 
cision. To military minds of that 
epoch — perhaps of later ages — this 
achievement of Parma seemed a mas- 
terpiece of art. The city commanded 
the Upper Meuse, and was the gate 
into Germany. It contained thirty- 
four thousand inhabitants. An army, 
numbering almost as many souls, was 
brought against it; and the number 


1 Onlln. Beplohen Boek der Staten-gen., 
Ao. 1679, f. 287. Hague Archives, MS. Be- 
oonoiliation das Provinces Wallonos, iv. f. 
no, 110. Brussels Royal Archives, MS.— 
Compare Oorreraondanoe d' Alexandre Ear- 
nose aveo PbiL n.,»Gaohard, 1863. Kervjm 
und Dlegorlch, Documents InMits, i, 428. 

s 2, iii. 69 , 180. At the termina- 

tion of the sieg<'. the army of Parma wm 


of deaths by which its capture was at 
last effected, was probably equal to 
that of a moiety of the population.^ 
To the technical mind, the siege no 
doubt seemed a beautiful creation of 
human intelligence. To the honest 
student of history, to the lover of 
human progress, such a manifestation 
of intellect seems a sufificiently sad 
exhibition. Given, a city with strong 
walls and towers, a slender garrison 
and a devoted population on one side ; 
a consummate chieftain on the otlier, 
with an army of veterans at his back, 
no interruption to fear, and a long 
season to work in ; it would not seem 
to an unsophisticated mind a very 
lofty exploit for the- soldier to carry 
the city at the end of four months’ 
hard labour. 

The investment of Maestricht was 
commenced upon the 12th of March 
1679. In the city, besides the popula- 
tion, there were two thousand peasants, 
both men and women, a garrison of 
one thousand soldiers, and a trained 
burgher guard, numberingabo-at twelve 
hundred.^ The name of the militaiy 
commandant was Melchior. Sebastian 
Tappin, a Lorraine officer of much 
experience and bravery, was next in 
command, and was, in truth, the prin- 
cipal director of the operations. He 
had been despatched thither by the 
Prince of Orange, to seiwe under La 
None, who was to have commanded in 
Maestricht, hut had been unable to 
enter the city.^ Feeling that the siege 
was to be a close one, and knowing 
how much depended upon the issue, 
Sebastian lost no time in making every 
needful preparation for coming events. 
The walls were strengthened every- 
where ; shafts were sunk, preparatoiy 
to the countermining operations which 
were soon to become necessary; the 
moat was deepened and cleared, and 
the forts near the gates were put in 


estimated at twenty thousand men, and 
four thousand had fallen in the two assaults 
of April alone— Bor, ubi sup. 

« Bor, xiiL 86. Hoofd, iv. 628. Meteren, 
lx. 154.— Compuo Str^a, 2, ii. 69. who 
reckons the civic guards at six thousand, 
and the boors at as many more. 

< Strada, 9. it 69. Hoofd, xV. 618, 
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ihomigli repair. , On the other hand, 
Alexander encircled the city, and 
had thrown two bridges, well fortified, 
across the river. There were six gates 
to the town, each provided with rave- 
lins, and there was a doubt in what 
direction the first attack should be 
made. Opinions wavered between the 
gate of Bois-le-Duc, next the river, and 
that of Tongrea on the south-western 
side, but it was finally decided to at- 
tempt the gate of Tongres. 

Over against that point the platforms 
were accordingly constructed, and after 
a heavy cannonade from forty-six great 
guns continued for several days, it was 
thought, by the 25th of March, that 
an impression had been made upon the 
city. A portion of the brick cuiiain 
liad crumbled, but through the breach 
was seen a massive terreplein, well 
moated, which, after six thousand shots 
already delivered on the outer wall — 
itill remained uninjured,^ It was re- 
cognised that the gate of Tongres was 
not the most assailable, but rather the 
strongest portion of the defences, and 
Alexander therefore determined to 
shift his batteries to the gate of Bois- 
le-Duc. At the same time, the attempt 
upon that of Tongres was to be varied, 
but not abandoned. Four thousand 
miners, who had passed half their lives 
in burrowing for coal in that anthracite 
region, had been furnished by the 
Bishop of Liege, and this force was 
now set to their subterranean work.®* 
A mine having been opened at a dis- 
tance, the besiegers slowly worked their 
way towards the Tongres gate, while 
at the same time the more ostensible 
operations were in the opposite direo-' 
tion. The besieged had their miners 
ldBO| for the peasants in the city h^d , 
been used to work with mattock and 
pickaxe. The women, too, enrolled 
themselves into companies, chose their 
ofiloers — or mine-mistresses,” as they 
were called^ — and did good service 
daily in the caverns of the earth. Thus 
a whole army of gnomes were noise- 
lessly at work to destr^and defend 
the beleagured city. The mine ad- 
vanced towards tiie gate ; the beeileged 
» 8traaa.'il. M; ^ 
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delved deeper, and intersected it with 
a transverse excavation, and the con- 
tending forces met daily, in deadly 
encounter, within these sepulchral' 
gangways. Many stratagems were 
mutually employed. The citizens se- 
cretly constructed a dam across the 
Spanish mine, and then deluged their 
foe with hogsheads of boiling water. 
Hundreds were thus scalded to death. 
They heaped branches and light fagots 
in the hostile mine, set fire to the pile, 
and blew thick volumes of smoke along 
the passage with organ-bellows brought 
from the churches for tfie purpose. 
Many were thus suffocated. The dis- 
comfited besiegers abandoned the mine 
where they had met with such able coun- 
termining, and sunk another shaft, at 
midnight, in secret, at a long distance 
from the Tongres gate. StiU towards 
that point, however, they burrowed in 
the darkness; guiding themselves to 
their destination with magnet, plumb- 
line and level, as the mariner crosses 
the trackless ocean with compass and 
chart. They worked their way, unob- 
structed, till they arrived at their sub- 
terranean port, directly beneath the 
doomed ravelin. Here they constructed 
a spacious chamber, supporting it with 
columns, and making all their archi- 
tectural arrangements with as much 
precision and elegance as if their ob- 
ject had been purely ecsthetic. Coffers 
full of powder, to an enormous amount, 
were then placed in every direction 
across the floor, the train was laid, and 
Parma informed that all was ready. 
Alexander, having already arrayed the 
troops destined for the assatllt, then 
proceeded in person to the mouth of 
the shaft, and gave orders to^spring 
the mine. The explosion was prodi- 
gious; a part of the tower fell with 
the concussion, and the moat was 
choked with heaps of rubbish. The 
assailants sprang across the passage 
thus afforded, and mastered the ruirfcd 
portion of the fort. They were met 
in the breach, however, by the un- 
flinching defenders of the city, and, 
after a fierce combat of some hours, 
were cb Hged to retire; i^emain ing 

• ** Maglstm euniouUiias •ppellsbaat.*' 
— Strada. 70. 
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masters, however, of the moat, and of I while, the assault had fared no better. 


the ruined portion of the ravelin. This 
was upon the 3d of April.^ 

* Five days afterwards, a general as- 
sault was ordered. A new mine hav- 
ing been already constructed towards 
the Tongres ravelin, and a faithful 
cannonade having been kept up for a 
fortnight against the Bois-le-Duo gate, 
it was thought advisable to attack at 
both points at once. the 8th of 
April, accordingly, after uniting in 
prayer, and listening to a speech from 
Alexander Farneso, the great mass of 
the Spanish army advanced to the 
breach. The moat had been rendered 
practicable in many places by the 
heaps of rubbish with which it had 
been encumbered, and by the fagots 
and earth with which it had been filled 
by the besiegers. The action at the 
Bois-le-Duo gate was exceedingly warm. 
The tried veterans of Spain, Italy, and 
Burgundy, were met face to face by 
the burghers of Maestricht, together 
wi^h* their wives and children. All 
were armed to the teeth, and fought 
with what seemed superhiunau valour. 
The women, fierce as tigresses defend- 
ing their young, swarmed to the walls, 
and fought in the foremost rank. 
They threw pails of boiling water on 
the besiegers, they hurled firebrands 
in their faces, they quoited blazing 
pitch-hoops with unerring . dexterity 
about their necks. The rustics too, 
armed with their ponderous flails, 
worked as cheerfully at this bloody 
harvesting as if thrashing their com at 
home. Heartily did they winnow the 
ranks of the royalists who came to 
butcher them, and thick and fast fell 
the invaders, fighting bravely, but 
baffled by these novel weapons used 
by peasant and woman, coming to the 
aid of the sword; spear, and musket of 
trained soldiery. More than a thou- 
sand had fallen at the Bois-le-Duo gate, 
and still fresh besiegers mounted the 
breach, only to be beaten back, or to 
add to the mangled heap of the 
slain.* At the Tongres gate, mean- 

i Strada, 2, ii. 666-671. 

* Ibid., 2, il 68-71. 

« Hoofd, XV, 629. Metoren, ix. 154. 
Blrada, ^ ii. 75. * fitrada, 2, ii, 76. 


A herald had been despatched thither 
in hot haste, to shout at the top of his 
lungs, ‘‘ Santiago ! Santiago ! the Lom- 
bards have the gate of Bois-le-Duc ! ’* 
while the same stratagem was employ- 
ed to persuade the invaders on the 
other side of the town that their com- 
rades had forced the gate of Tongres.’ 
The soldiers, animated by this fiction, 
and advancing with fury against the 
famous ravelin, which had been but 
partly destroyed, were received with a 
broadside from the great guns of the 
unshattered portion, and by a rattling 
discharge of musketry froin the walls. 
They wavered a little. At the same 
instant the new mine — which was to 
have been sprung between the ravelin 
and the gate, but which had been 
secretly countermined by the towns- 
people, exploded with a horrible con- 
cussion, at a moment least expected by 
the besiegers. Five hundred royalists 
were blown into the air. Oi*tiz, a 
Spanish captain of engineers, who had 
been inspecting the excavations, was 
thrown up bodily from the subter- 
ranean depth. He fell back again in- 
stantly into the same cavern, and was 
buried by the returning shower of 
earth which had spouted from the 
mine. Forty-five years afterwards, in 
digging for the foundation of a new 
wall, his skeleton was found. Clad 
in complete armour, the helmet and 
cuirass still sound, with his gold chain 
around his neck, and his mattock and 
pickaxe at his feet, the soldier lay* 
unmutilated, seeming almost capable' 
of resuming his part in the same war 
which — even after his haK century's 
sleep — was still ravaging the land. 

Five hundred of the Spaniards 
perished by the explosion,® but none 
of the defenders were injured, for 
they had been prepared. Becovering 
from the momentary panic, the be- 
siegers again rushed to the attack. 
The battle raged. Six hundred and 
seventy officers, commissioned or non- 
commissioned, had already fallen, more 

• Five to six hundred, according to a letter 
written between the 12th and 10th of April 
1579, by a cltizea of Maestricht, and quoted 
by Bot^ xiU. 61, 
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than LaU mortally wounded. Four 
thousand royalists, horribly mutilated, 
lay on the ground.^ It was time that 
the day^s work should be finished, for 
Maestricht was not to be carried upon 
that occasion. The best and bravest 
of the surviving officers besought 
Parma to put an end to the carnage 
oy recalling the troops; but the gla- 
diator-heart of the commander was 
heated, not softened, by the savage 
spectacle. Go back to the breach,” 
he cried, “and tell the soldiers that 
Alexander is coming to lead them into 
the city in triumph, or to perish with 
his comrades.”^ He rushed forward 
with the fury which had marked him 
when he boarded Mustapha’s galley at 
Lepanto; but all the generals who 
were near him threw themselves upon 
his path, and implored him to desist 
from such insensate rashness. Their 
expostulations would have probably 
been in vain, had not his confidential 
friend, Sorbelloni, interposed with 
something like paternal authority, re- 
minding him of the strict commands 
contained in hisMajesty ’srecentletters, 
that the Governor-General, to whom so 
much was entrusted, should refrain, on 
pain of the royal displeasure, from ex- 
posing his life like a common fighter.® 

Alexander reluctantly gave the sig- 
nal of recall at last, and accepted the 
defeat. For the future he determined 
to rely more upon the sapper and 
miner,* and less upon the superiority 
of veterans to townsmen and rustics 
in open fight. Sure to carry the city 
at last, according to line and rule, de- 
tesrmined to pass the whole summer 
beneath the walls, rather than abandon 
his purpose, he calmly proceeded to 
complete his ciroumvallations. A chain 
of eleven forts upon the left, and five 
upon the right side of the Meuse, the 
whole connected by a continuous wall,® 
afforded him perfect security against 
intemiptions, and allowed him to con- 
tinue siege at leisure. His nume- 

pHter from Maestricht above cited.— 
Cctnpare Strada, 2, ii. 79. Hoofd, xv. 629, 
who puts ihe number of Spaniards slain in 
this assault at two thousand.— Keteren, ix. 
164. Haraeus (Tumult. Belg.), t. ill. 299. 
a Strada, 2, ih 77. 

® Ibid. The letter of PhUip it partly given 
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rous army was well housed and amply 
supplied, and he had built a strong 
and populous city in order to destroy 
another. Relief waslmposaible. Rut 
a few thousand men were now required 
to defend Famese’s improvised town, 
while the bulk of his army could be 
marched at any moment against an 
advancing foe. A force of seven thou- 
sand, painfully collected by the Prince of 
Orange, moved towards the place, under 
command of Hohenlo and J ohn of Nas- 
sau, but struck with wonder at what they 
saw, the leaders recognised the hopeless- 
ness of attempting relief. JVIaestricht 
was surrounded by a second Maestricht. 

The efforts of Orange were now ne- 
cessarily directed towards obtaining, if 
possible, a trace of a few weeks from 
the negotiators at Cologne. Parma 
was too crafty, however, to allow Ter- 
ranova® to consent; and as the Duke 
disclaimed any power over the direct 
question of peace and war, the siege 
proceeded. The gates of Bois-le-Duc 
and Tongres having thus far resisted 
the force brought against them, the 
scene was changed to the gate of Brus- 
sels. This adjoined that of Tongres, 
was farthest from the river, and faced 
westwardly towards the open country. 
Here the besieged had constructed an 
additional ravelin, which they had 
christened, hi derision, “ Parma,” and 
against which the batteries of Parma 
were now brought to bear. Alexan- 
der erected a platform of great extent 
and strength directly opposite the new 
work, and after a severe and constant 
cannonade from this elevation, followed 
by a bloody action, the “ Parma ” fort 
was carried One thousand, at least, of 
the defenders fell, as forced gradually 
from one defence to another, they saw 
the triple walls of their ravelin crumble 
suooeiBsively before their eyes, The 
tower was absolutely annihilated before 
they abandoned its rmns, and retired 
within their last defences. Alexander 
being now master of the fosse and the 

by the historian. 

* Strada, 2, ii. 80. Bor, xlli. 62. 

« Strada, 2, ii. 88. 

• Bee a remarkable letter from Banna lo 
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defences of the Brussels gate, drew up 
a large force on both sides of that por- 
tSj^, along the margin of the moat, and 
began mining beneath the inner wall 
of the city.^ 

Meantime, the garrison had been 
reduced to four hundred soldiers, 
nearly all of whom were wounded. 
Wearied and driven to despair, these 
soldiers were willing to treat. The 
townspeople, however, answered the 
proposition with a shout of fury, and 
protested that they would destroy the 
garrison with their own hands if such 
an inainvmtion were repeated. Sebas- 
tian Tappin, too, encouraged them with 
tlie hope of speedy relief, and held out 
to them the wretched consequences of 
trusting to the mercy of their foes. 
The garrison took heart again, while 
that of the burghers and their wives 
had never faltered. Their main hope 
now was in a fortification which they 
had been constructing inside the Brus- 
sels gate — a demilune of considerable 
strength. Behind it was a breastwork 
of turf and masonry, to serve as a last 
bulwark when every other defence 
should be forced. The whole had 
been surrounded by a fosse thirty feet 
in depth, and the besiegers, as they 
mounted upon the breaches which 
they had at last effected in the outer 
curtain, near the Brussels gate, saw for 
the first time this new fortification.® 

The general condition of the de- 
fences, and the disposition of the in- 
habitants, had been revealed to Alex- 
ander by a deserter from the town. 
Against this last fortress the laet efforts 
of the foe were now directed, Alex- 
ander ordered a bridge to be thrown 
across the city moat. As it was sixty 
feet wide and as many deep, and lay 
directly beneath the gUns of the new 
demilune, the enterprise was sufl&cient- 
ly hazardoiiB. Alexander led the way 
in person, with a mallet in one hand 
afid a mattock in the other. Two men 
fell dead instantly, one on his right 

1 Bor, liii. 64. Strada, Hi. 118-117. 

» Strada, 2, lil. 117, 118. 

B Better known as Baron Eierges, eldest 
son of the celebrated ix>yalist, Mterwards 
Coimt Bl^yxaont. Hierges had not long 
before succeeded to the title on the death of 
hia father.— Strada, 2, iii. 112.— Compare,' 


hand and his left, while he calmly 
commenced, in his own person, the 
driving of the first biles ior the bridge. 
His soldiers fell fast around him. 
Count Berlaymont® was shot dead, 
many officers of distinction were killed 
or wounded, but no soldier dared re- 
coil while their chieftain wrought 
amid the bullets like a common pio- 
neer. Alexander, unharmed, as by 
a miracle, never left the spot till the 
bridge had been constructed, and till 
ten great guns had been carried across 
it, and pointed against the demilune.^ 
The battery was opened, the mines 
previously excavated were sprung, a 
part of the demilune was blown into 
the air, and the assailants sprang into 
the breach. Again a furious hand-to- 
hand conflict succeeded ; again, after 
an obstinate resistance, the towns- 
people were forced to yield. Slowly 
abandoning the shattered fort, they 
retired behind the breastwork in its 
rear — their innermost and last defence, 
'fb this barrier they clung as to a spar 
in shipwreck, and here at last .they 
stood at bay, prepared dearly to sell 
their lives. 

The breastwork, being still strong, 
was not attempted upon that day. 
The assailants were recalled, and in 
the meantime a herald was sent by 
Parma, highly applauding the courage 
of the defenders, and begging them 
to surrender at disc]"fetion. They 
answered the meesenger with words 
of haughty defiance, and, rushing in a 
mass to the breastwork, began with 
spade, pickaxe, and towel, to add' 
to its strength. Here all the able- 
bodied men of the town took up their 
permanent position, and here they ate, 
drank, and slept upon their posts, 
while their food was brought to them 
by the women and children.® 

A little letter, ^‘written in a fine 
neat handwriting,” now mysteriously 
arrived in the city, encouraging them 
in the name of the Archduke and the 

Bor, xlil. 64. Hoofd, xv. 630; Metereu, ix. 
154t ; Archives de la Maison d'Orange, vL 
622; Tassis, v. 838, 

4 Strada, 2, iii. 118. 

» Bor, xlli. 64. Hoofd, xv. 680. Strada, 
% iii. 120, 181. 
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Prince of Orange^ and assuring them 
of relief within fourteen days.' A 
brief animation was thus produced, 
attended by a corresponding languor 
upon the part of the besiegers, for 
Alexander had been lying ill with a 
fever since the day when the demilune 
had been carried. From his sick bed 
he rebuked his officers severely that a 
temporary breastwork, huddled to- 
gether by boors and burghers in the 
midst of a siege, should prove an 
insurmountable obstacle to men who 
had carried everything before them. 
The morrow was the festival^ of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul, and it was meet 
that so sacred a day should be hallowed 
by a Christian and Apostolic victory. 
Saint Peter would be there with his 
keys to open the gate; Saint Paul 
would lead them to battle with his 
invincible sword. Orders were given 
accordingly, and the assault was as* 
signed for the following morning. 

Meantime, the guards were strength- 
ened and commanded to be more than 
usually watchful. The injunction had 
a remarkable effect. At the dead of 
night, a soldier of the watch was going 
his rounds on the outside of the breast- 
wort:, listening, if perchance he might 
catch, as was not unusual, a portion of 
the conversation among the beleaguered 
burghers within. Prying about on 
eveiw side, he at last discovered a 
chink in the wall, the result, doubt- 
less, of the last cannonade, and hitherto 
overlooked. He enlarged the gap with 
his fingers, and finally made an open- 
ing wide enough to admit his person. 
He crept bol^y through, and looked 
around in the clear starlight.* The 
sentinels were all slumbering at their 
posts. He advanced stealthily in the 
dusky streets. Not a watchman was 
going his rounds. Soldiers, bmghers, 
chhi’en, women, exhausted by inces- 
sant fatigue, were all asleep. Not a 
footfall was heard; not a whisper 
broke the silence it seemed a city 
of the de^. The soldier crept back 
through the crevice, and hastened to 

1 This letter is still preserved in the Ar - 1 
ehives 6t Holland.— Oroen v. Prinst. Ar- 
chives de la Maisoa d*Qrange, vi 023, note. 
Bor. }ilii. OS. 


apprise his,. superiors of his adven- 
ture.* 

Alexander, forthwith instructed as 
to the condition of the city, at once 
ordered the assault, and the last wall 
was suddenly stormed before the morn- 
ing broke. The soldiers forced their 
way through the breach or sprang 
over the breastwork, and surprised at 
last — in its sleep— the city which had 
BO long and vigorously defended it- 
self. The burghers, startled from 
their slumber, bewildered, unpre- 
pared, found themselves engaged in 
unequal conflict with alert and savage 
foes. The battle, as usual when 
Netherland towns were surprised by 
Philip’s soldiers, soon changed to a 
massacre. The townspeople rushed 
hither and thither, but there was 
neither escape, nor means of resisting 
an enemy who now poured into the 
town by thousands upon thousands. 
An indiscriminate slaughter succeeded. 
Women, old men, and children, had 
all been combatants; and all, there- 
fore, had incurred the vengeance o! 
the conquerors. A cry of agony arose 
which was distinctly heard at the dis- 
tance of a league. Mothers took their 
infants in their arms, and throw them* 
selves by hundreds into the Meuse — * 
and against women the blood-thirst of 
the assailants was especially directed. 
Females who had fought daily in the 
trenches, who had delved in mines and 
mustered on the battlements, had 
unsexed themselves in the opftnion of 
those whose comrades they h^ helped 
to destroy. It was nothing that they 
had laid aside the weakness of women 
in order to defend all that was holy 
and dear to them on earth. I1» wa5 
sufficient that many a Spanish, Bur- 
gundian, or Italian mercenary had died 
by their hands. Women were pursued 
jErom house to house, and hurled from 
roof and window. They were himted 
into the river; they were tom linfb 
from limb in the streets. Men and 
children fared no better; but the 
heart sickens at the oft-repeated tale. 


t 2&th of June 1579. 

* Btxada, 2, iU. 121. 

4 Ibid.— Compare Bor, xUi* 05, 
Hoofd* XV. 082, 088. Heterem is. 105. tqq. 
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Horrors, alas, were commonplaces in 
the Netherlands. Cruelty too mon- 
siyoua for description, too vast to 
be believed by a mind not familiar 
with the outrages practised by the 
soldiers of Spain and Italy upon their 
heretic fellow-creatures, were now 
committed afresh in the streets of 
Maestricht.^ 

On the first day four thousand men 
and women were slaughtered.* The 
massacre lasted two days longer; nor 
would it be an exaggerated estimate, 
if we assume that the amount of vic- 
tims upon the two last days was equal 
to half the number sacrificed on the 
first. ^ It was said that not four hun- 
dred citizens were loft alive after the 
termination of the siege.^ These soon 
wandered away, their places being sup- 
plied by a rabble rout of Walloon 
sutlers and vagabonds. Maestricht was 
depopulated as well as captured. The 
booty obtained after the massacre was 
very large, for the city had been very 
thriving, its cloth manufacture exten- 
sive and important. Sebastian Tappin, 
the heroic defender of the place, had 
been shot through the shoulder at the 
taking of the Parma ravelin, and had 
been afterwards severely injured . at 
the capture of the demilune. At the 
fall of the city he was mortally wound- 
ed, and carried a prisoner to the hostile 
camp, only to expire. The governor, 
Swartsenberg, also lost his life.® 

Alexander, on the contrary, was 
raised from his sick bed with the joyful 
tidings of victory, and as soon as he 
could be moved, made his appearance 
in the city. Seated in a splendid chair 
of state, borne aloft on the shoulders 
of his veterans, with a golden canopy 

1 Bontivoglio, 2, I. 239. Haraei, Ann. 
Brab., Hi. 299. Hoofd, xv. 638. Bor, xiil. 
66. Metcren, ix. 155. Strada, 2, iii. 124. 

* This is die estimate of the Jesuit Strada, 

» Strada puts the total number of inhabi- 
tants of Maestricht, slain during the four 
months' siege, at eight thousand, of whoop 
seventeen hundred were women.— -P. 127. 

4 Not more than three or four hundred, 
says Bor, xiii. 65. Not more than four hun- 
di'od, says Hoofd, xv. 633. Not three hun- 
dred, says Moteren, ix. This must, of 
course, M an oxaggeration, for the popula- 
tion had numbered thirty-four thousand at 
the oommencement of the atoge. At any 
late, the surviTors were but » remnant and 


above his head to protect him from 
the summer’s sun, attended by the 
officers of his staff, who were decked 
by his special command in their gayest 
trappings, escorted by his body guard, 
followed by his plumed troops,” to 
the number of twenty thousand, sur- 
rounded by all the vanities of war, the 
hero made his stately entrance into 
the town.® Hia way led through 
deserted streets of shattered houses. 
The pavement ran red with blood. 
Headless corpses, mangled limbs — an 
obscene mass of wretchedness and cor- 
ruption, were spread on every side, 
Jind tainted the summer air. Through 
the thriving city which, in the course 
of four months, Alexander had con- 
verted into a slaughter-house and a 
solitude, the pompous’ procession took 
its course to the church of Saint 
Servais.^ Here humble thanks were 
offered to the God of Love, and to 
Jesus of Nazareth, for this new victory. 
Especially was gi’atitudo expressed to 
the Apostles Paul and Peter, upon 
wliose festival, and by whose sword 
and key the crowning mercy had been 
accomplished,® and by whose special 
agency eight thousand heretics now 
lay unburied in the streets. These 
acts of piety performed, the triumphal 
process! on returned to the camp, where , 
soon afterwards, the joyful news of 
Alexander Farnese’s entire convales- 
cence was proclaimed. 

The Prince of Orange, as usual, was 
blamed for the tragical termination to 
this long drama. All that one man 
could do, he had done to awaken his- 
countrymen to the importance of the 
siege. He had repeatedly brought 
the subject solemnly before the as- 

they all wandered away. The place, which 
bad boon bo recently a very thriving and in- 
dustrious town, remained a desert. During 
the ensuing winter most of the remaining 
buildings were tom down, that the timber 
and wood- work might be used as firewood 
by the soldiers and vagabonds who from 
time to time housed there. — Meteren, Hoofd, 
Bor, ubi sup. • Strada, 2, iii. 126. 

• Strada, 2, iii. 130. — Compare Tassis, v. 
889. 7 ibkl. 

» According to Father Strada, Alexander 
considered this ceremony as a payment ol 
wages due to liis Divine comrades, Peter and 
Paul: “Petro et Paulo ^atiasgiwi ttipen- 
dium ptriolnit eommUitimilyni Dim"—?. 13C< 
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c«mbly, and implored for Maeatricht, 
almost upon his knees. Lukewarm 
and parsimonious, the states had re- 
sponded to his eloquent appeals with 
wrangling addresses and insufficient 
votes. With a special subsidy ob- 
tained in April and May, he had or- 
ganised the slight attempt at relief, 
which was all which he had been em- 
powered to make, but which proved 
entirely unsuccessful. Now that the 
massacre to be averted was accom- 
plished, men were loud in reproof, 
who had been silent, and passive while 
there was yet time to speak and to 
work. It Avas the Prince, they said, 
who had delivered so many thousands 
of his fellow-countrymen to butchery. 
To save himself, they insinuated he 
was now plotting to deliver the land 
into the power of the treacherous 
Frenchman, and he alone, they as- 
serted, was the insuperable obstacle 
to an honourable peace with Spain.^ 

A letter, brought by an unknown 
messenger, was laid before the states’ 
assembly, in full session, and sent to 
the clerk’s table, to be read aloud. 
After the first few sentences, that 
functionary faltered in his recitaL 
Several members also peremptorily 
ordered him to stop; for the letter 
proved to be a violent and calumnious 
libel upon Orange, together with a 
strong appeal in favour of the peace 
propositions then under debate at 
Cologne. The Prince alone, of all the 
assembly, preserving his tranquillity, 
ordered the document to be brought 
to him, and forthwith read it aloud 
himself, from beginning to end. After- 
wards, he took occasion to express his 
mind conpeming the ceaseless calum- 
nies of which he was the mark. He 
especially alluded to the oft-repeated 
accusation that he was the only ob- 
stacle to peace, and repeated that he 
was ready at that moment to leave the 
land, and to close his lips for ever, if 
by so doing he could benefit his coun- 
try, and restore her to honourable re- 
pose. The outcry, with the protesta- 
tions of attachment and confidence 

^ Gxosn T, Prinst., Ardilves, etc., vL 621, 
682; vU. 41, 48^ Bov, kUi. Hootl, xvi., 
pMritn* I 
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I which at once broke from the assem- 
bly, convinced him, however, that he 
was deeply rooted in the hearts of ^11 
patriotic Netherlanders, and that it* 
was beyond the power of slanderers* 
to loosen his hold upon their affection.* 
Meantime, his efforts had again and 
again been demanded to restore order 
in that abode of anarchy, the city of 
Ghent. After his visit during the 
previous winter, and the consequent 
departure of John Casimir to the pala- 
tinate, the pacific arrangements made 
by the Prince had for a short time 
held good. Early in Marcb|j, however, 
that master of misrule, John van Im- 
bize, had once more excited the popu- 
lace to sedition. Again the property 
of Catholics, clerical and ky, was 
plundered; again the persons of Ca- 
tholics, of every degree, was maltreated. 
The magistrates, with first senator Im- 
bize at their head, rather encouraged 
than rebuked the disorder ; but Orange, 
as soon as he received official intelli- 
gence of the event, hastened to ad- 
dress them in the words of earnest 
warning and wisdom.* He allowed 
that the inhabitants of the province 
had reason to be discontented with 
the presence and the misconduct of 
the Walloon' soldiery. He granted 
that violence and the menaces of a 
foreign tyranny made it difficult for 
honest burghers to gain a livelihood. 
At the same time he expressed as- 
tonishment that reasonable men should 
seek a remedy for such evils in tumults 
which would necessarily bring uttei 
destruction upon the land. ** It was,” 
he observed, ‘'as if a patient should, 
from impatience, tear the bandages 
from his wounds, and, like a msChiac 
instead of allowing himself to bt 



These exhortations exerted a whole 
some effect for a moment, but matten 
soon went from bad to worse. Im 
bize, fearing the infiuence of th( 
Prince, indulged in open-mouthec 
abuse of a man whose oharaoter h< 
was unable even to oomprehend. H( 

I Arohlves, etc., vii, 42, 48. 

» Ibid,, fi. 686, sqq. 

« Ibid., vL 68». 
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accused him of intriguing with France 
for his own benefit, of being a Papist 
in disguise, 'Of desiring to establish 
•wfiat he called a religious peace,” 
merely to restore Roman idolatry. In 
all these insane ravings, the demagogue 
was most ably seconded by the ex- 
monk. Incessant and unlicensed were 
the invectives hurled by Peter Dath- 
enus from his pulpit upon William the 
8ilent’s head. He denounced him — 
as he had often done before — as an 
atheist in heart; as a man who 
changed his religion as easily as his 
garments ; as a man who knew no God 
but state expediency, which was the 
idol of his worship ; a mere politician 
who would tear his shirt from his 
back and throw it in the fire, if he 
thought it were tainted with religion.^ 

Such witless but 'vehement denun- 
ciation from a preacher who was both 
popular and comparatively sincere, 
could not but afiect the imagination 
of the weaker portion of his hearers. 
The faction of Imbize became trium- 
phant. Ryhove — the ruffian whose 
hands were shiined with the recent 
blood of Visch and Hessels — rather 
did damage than service to the cause 
of order. He opposed himself to the 
demagogue who was prating daily of 
Greece, Rome, and Geneva, while his 
cleric^ associate was denouncing 
William of Orange, but he opposed 
himself in vain. An attempt to secure 
the person of Imbize failed,^ but by 
the influence of Ryhove, however, a 
messenger was despatched to Antwerp 
in the name of a considerable portion 
of the community of Ghent. The 
counsel and the presence of the man 
to whom all hearts in every part of 
the Netherlands instinctively turned 
in the hour of need, were once more 
invoked.* 

The Prince again addressed them in 
language which none but he could em- 
ploy with such effect. He told them 
that his life, passed in service and sa- 

1 Gh. Qesch., il. 199, cited in Gr. v, Prinst., 
Archives, etc., vii Al, note 

a Archives, etc., vi. 686, sqq. and vii, 18. 
Van der Vynokt, lit 29, sqq. 

* ** Dieu merd, je ne euis pas si pen oog- 
noissant que Je ne aaohe bleu qffil &ut ni- 
oosaairement traicter, soit d« paix, sett do 
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crifice, ought to witness sufficiently for 
his fidelity. Nevertheless, he thought 
it necessary — in view of the calumnies 
which were circulated — to repeat once 
more his sentiment that no treaty of 
peace, war, or alliance, ought to be 
negotiated, save with the consent of 
the "people.® His course in Holland 
and Zealand had proved, he said, his 
willingness always to consult the 
wishes of his countrymen. As for the 
matter of religion it was almost in- 
credible that there should be any who 
doubted the zeal which he bore the 
religion for which he had suffered so 
much. “ I desire,” he continued, fer- 
vently, “that men should compare 
that which has been done by my accu- 
sers during ten years past with that 
which I have done. In that which 
touches the true advancement of reli- 
gion, I will yield to no man. They 
U'ho so boldly acci^se me have no liberty 
of s)>eech, save that which has been 
acquired for them by the blood of my 
kindred, by rny labours, and my ex- 
cessive expenditures. To me they owe 
it that they dare speak at all.” This 
letter (which was dated on the 24th 
of July 1679) contained an assurance 
that the writer was about to visit 
Ghent.'* 

On the followmg day, Imbize exe- 
cuted a coup d’etat. Having a body of 
near two thousand soldiers at his dis- 
posal, he suddenly secured the persons 
of all the magistrates and other not- 
able individuals, not friendly to his 
policy, and then, in violation of all 
law, set up a new board of eighteen 
irresponsible functionaries, according 
to a list prepared by himself alone. 
This was his way of enforcing the 
democratic liberty of Greece, Rome, 
and Geneva, which was so near to his 
heart. A proclamation, in fourteen 
articles, was forthwith issued, justify- 
ing this arbitrary proceeding. It was 
declared that the object of the some- 
what irregular measure “ was to pre- 

guerre, soit d'alliance, avco lo grh du i)eu- 
ple," eta— Letter of Orange, Azohives, etc., 
vii. 20, sqq. 

* Ibid. — The whole of ibis noble document 
should be road again and again ^ all who 
feel interested in the character of William ol 
Orange. 
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vent the establishment of the religious 
peace; which was merely a meth^ of 
replanting uprooted papistry and the 
extirpated tyranny of Spain.” Al- 
though the aiTangementa had not 
been made in strict accordance with 
formal usage and ceremony, yet they 
were defended upon the ground that 
it had been impossible, by other means, 
to maintain their ancient liberties and 
their religious freedom. At the same 
time a pamphlet, already prepared for 
the occasion by Dathenua, was exten- 
sively circulated. In this production 
the arbitrary revolution effected by a 
demagogue was defended with effron- 
tery, while the character of Orange 
was loaded with customary abuse. To 
prevent the traitor from coming to 
Ghent, and establishing what he called 
his religious peace, these irregular 
measures, it was urged, had been 
wisely taken.^ 

Such were the efforts of John Imbize 
•—such the calumnies of Peter Dathe- 
nus — in order to counteract the patri- 
otic endeavours of the Prince; but 
neither the ruffianism of John nor the 
libels of Peter were destined upon this 
occasion to be successful. William the 
Silent treated the slanders of the scold- 
ing monk with dignified contempt. 

Having been informed,” said he to 
the magistrates of Ghent, “ that Master 
Peter Dathenus has been denouncing 
me as a man without religion or fidelity, 
and full of ambition, with other pro- 
positions hardly becoming his cloth, I 
do not think it worth while to answer 
more at this time than that I willingly 
refer myself to the judgment of all 
who know me.” ® 

The Prince came to Ghent, great as 
had been the efforts of Imbize and his 
partisans to prevent his coming. His 
presence was like magic. The dema- 
gogue and his whole flock vanished 
like unclean birds at the first rays of 
the sun. Imbize dared riot look the 
Father of his country in the face. I 
Orange rebuked the populace in the j 


' Archives efe Correspondance, vll. 31. 
Van d« Vynckt, lU. 88, sqq. Meteren, ix. 
161, sqq: !wr, xffi. 84, 85. 

« Archives et Corresp-, vll, 8$, M, 
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strong and indignant language that 
public and private virtue, energy, and 
a high purpose enabled such a leader 
of the people to use. He at oficft 
set aside the board of eighteen— the 
, Greeian-Roman-Genevese establish- 
ment of Imbize — and remained in 
the city until the regular election, 
in conformity with the privileges, had 
taken place. Imbize, who had shrunk 
at his approach, was meantime dis- 
covered by his own companions. IIo 
had stolen forth secretly on the night 
before the Prince's arrival, and wa.s 
found cowering in the cabin of a vessel, 
half dead with fear, by all ale-house 
keeper who had been his warm parti- 
san. "No skulking,” cried the honest 
friend, seizing the tribune of the people 
by the shoulder ; " no sailing away in 
the night-time. You have got us all 
into tliis bog, and must come back, 
and abide the issue with your support- 
ers.” ^ 

In this collapsed staite was the windy 
demagogue, who had filled half Flan- 
dera with his sound and fury, conveyed 
before the patriot Prince. He met 
witli grave and bitter rebukes, but felt 
sufficiently relieved when allowed to 
depart unharmed.'* Judging of his 
probable doom by the usual practice 
of himself and his fellows in similar 
cases, he had anticipated nothing short 
of the gibbet. That punishment, how- 
ever, was to be inflicted at a later 
period, by other hands, and not until 
he had added treason to his country 
and a shameless recantation of all his 
violent professions in favour of civil 
and religious liberty to the list of his 
crimes. On the present occasion ho 
was permitted to go free. la coni- 
pany with his clerical companion, Peter 
Dathenutf, he fled to the abode of his 
excellent friend, John Casimir, who 
received both with open arms, and 
allowed them each a pension.® 

Order being thus again restored -in 
Ghent by the exertions of the Prince, 
when no other human hand could have 


» Bor, xiil. 85, sqq. Meteren, ix. 161, 
sqq. Von der Vynckt, ill. 88, Bqq. 

Meteren, Van der Vynokt, ubi snp. 
» Van der Vynckt, hh $ 8 - 42 , -Compare 
Mooa XV. tIVWO. 
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dispelled the anarchy which seemed to 
reign supremo, William the Silent, 
having accepted the government of 
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Flanders, which had again and again 
been urged upon him, now returno<l 
to Antwerp.* 


CHAPTER III. 

The Cologne conferences— Intentions of the parties — Preliinlnai-y attempt by government 
to pnvf'h'iso tlie Priiu’c of Orange — Ofl’er and rejection of various articles among the 
pleiiii'''teritiario^—T)'. ['arture of the imperial comraisaionors— Ultimatum of the States 
comfttirod with that of the royal government — Barren negotiations term inated— T reason of 
I)e Hours, Governor of Mechlin — Liberal theories concerning the nature of goveminont — 
Abinration of Philip imminent— Self-denial of Orange— Attitude of Germany— of Engtod 
— M itn ige neg 'tirifj"n3 b'.fwoon Elizabeth and Anjou— Oraiige fivor,rs the election of 
the Duke as sovereign — Address and speeches of tfu Pniicv — Parsirij. ny aiui interpio- 
vincial jealousy rebuked.— Secret correspondence of Count llenncbcrg'with the royal 
govemmout— His treason at Groningen. 


Since the beginning of May, the 
Cologne negotiationa had been drag- 
ging their slow length along. Few 
persons believed that any good was 
likely to result from those stately and 
ponderous conferences ; yet men were 
so weary of war, so de-siroiis that a 
termination might be put to the 
atrophy under which the country 
was languishing, tliat many an cagor 
glance was turned towards the place 
where the august assembly was hold- 
ing its protracted session. Certainly, 
if wisdom were to be found in mitr^ 
heads— if the power to heal angiy 
passions and to settle the conflicting 
claims of prerogative and conscience 
were to be 'looked for among men of 
lofty station, then the Cologne con- 
ferences ought to have made the rough 
places smooth and the crooked paths 
straight throughout all Christendom. 
There was the Archbishop of Rossano, 
afterwards Pope Urban VII., as pleni- 
potentiary from Rome ; there was 
Charles of Aragon, Duke of Terranova, 
supported by five councillors, as am- 
bassador from his Catholic Majesty; 
there were the Duke of Aerschot, the 
Abbot of Saint Gertrude, the Abbot 
of Marolles, Doctor Bucho Aytta, 
Caspar Schetz, Lord of Grobbendouck, 
that learned Frisian, Aggeus van Al- 
l.iada, with seven other wise men, as 

J Arohivw, vii. 60, and Meteren, ix. 163i>, 
but the Prince says, In his Apolojfie, pub- 
lished eighteen months later (Deo. 1580), 
that he had hitherto, although often myed 
to accept, refused the govemwent of Fia&- 


envoys from the states-general. There 
were their Serene Highnesses the 
Elector and Archbishops of Cologne 
and Treves, with the Bishop of Wurtz- 
burg. There was also a numerous 
embas.sy from his imperial Majesty, 
with Count Otto de Schwartzeuburg 
at its head.^ 

Here then were holiness, serenity, 
diguity,law,and learning in abundance. 
Here was a pope in pom, with arch- 
bishop.s, princes, dukes, jurisconsults, 
and doctors of divinity in cm, suffi- 
cient to remodel a world, if worlds 
wore to be remodelled by such instru- 
ments. If protocols, replications, an- 
notations, apostilles, could heal a bleed- 
ing country, here were the physicians 
to furnish those drugs in unlimited 
profusion. If reams of paper, scrawled 
over with barbarous technicalities, 
could smother and bury a quarrel 
which had its origin in the mutual 
antagonism of human elements, here 
were the men to scribble unflinchingly, 
till the reams were piled to a pyramid. 
If the same idea presented in many 
aspects could acquire additional life, 
here were the word-mongers who could 
clothe one shivering thought in a hun- 
dred thousand garments, till it attained 
all the majesty which decoration could 
impart. In truth, the envoys o«me 
from Spaiu, Rome, and Vienna, pro- 

ders,--Apologie, etb.,,108, 109 It is probable 
that his aoceptauce was only coudltlotkal, as, 
indeed, Meteren observes. 

s Bor, xiii. 52. Meteren, lx. 155. 
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vicled with but two ideas; Was it not 
a diplomatic master-piece, that from 
this frugal store they could contrive 
U> eke out seven mortal months of 
Negotiation? Two ideas — ^the supre- 
macy of his Majesty’s prerogative, the 
exclusive exercise of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion — these were the be-all and 
the end-all of their commission. Upon 
these two strings they were to harp, 
at least till the walls of Maestricht h^ 
fallen. The envoys did their duty 
well ; they were sent to enact a solemn 
com^y, and in the most stately manner 
did they walk through their several 
parts. Kot that the King was belli- 
gerent ; on the contrary, he was heartily 
weary of the war. Prerogative was 
weary — Romanism was weary — Con- 
science was weary — The Spirit of Free- 
dom was weary — but the Prince of 
llrange was not weary. Blood and 
>reasure had been pouring forth so 
profusely during twelve flaming years, 
that all but that one tranquil spirit 
were beginning to flag. 

At the same time, neither party 
had more disposition to concede than 
stomach to fight. Certainly the royal 
party had no inclination to yield. The 
King had granted easy teims to the 
Walloons, because upon the one great 
point of religion there was no dispute, 
and upon the others there was no 
ntention of keeping faith.^ With re- 
gard to the present negotiation, it wag 
desirable to gain a little time. It was 
thought probable that the religious 
difference, jiidicioiisly managed at this 
juncture, might be used to effect a 
permanent severance of the provinces 
bo lately banded together in a common 
union. “ To divide them,” wrote 
Tassis, ^ a very confidential letter, 
** no better method can be found than 
to amuse them with this pfeace negotia- 
tion. Some Are ready for a pacification 
from their desire of repose, some from 
their fear of war, some from the differ- 

n Tbis is most evident from the correspon- 
dence of Parma, both before and after the 
treaty of Am«.— Bee. Prov. Wallones, MS., 
Brussels Archives, particularly vols. Iv. and v. 

s Arehives de la Maison d'Orange, vU. 80. 
Bo also Ihi Flessig Homayi in writing to a 
friend three years afterwuds; observed : 

** Le trait6 de Coloigoe a suiliaameiit monstrd 


ences which exist among themselves, 
and which it is especially important to 
keep alive,” ® Above aU things, it was 
desirable to maintain the religious- 
distraction till Maestricht had been 
taken. That siege was the key to the 
whole situation. If the separate Wal- 
loon accord could be quietly made in 
a comer, while Parma was battering 
that stronghold on the Meuse, and 
while decorous negotiation was smooth- 
ly holding its course on the Rhine, 
much disorganisation, it was hoped, 
would be handsomely accomplished 
before the end of the year. , 

“ As for a suspension of arms,” wrote 
Alexander to Terranova, on the 21st 
of May, “the longer ’tis deferred the 
better. With regard to Maestricht, 
everything depends upon it that we 
possess, or desire to possess. Truly, 
if the Prince of Orange can relieve the 
city he will do it, If he does so, nei- 
ther will this expedition of ours, nor 
any other expedition, be brought to a 
good end. As soon as men are aware 
that our affairs are looking badly, they 
will come again to a true union, and 
all will join together, in hope to accom- 
plish their boasts.” * Therefore, it was 
natural that the i)eace-wrights of Co- 
logne should industriously ply their 
task. 

It is not desirable to disturb much 
of that learned dust, after its three 
centuries’ repose, A rapid sketch of 
the course of the proceedings, with an 
indication of the spirit which animated 
the contending parties, will be all that 
is necessary. They came and they 
separated with precisely opposite views. 
“ The desires of Terranova and of the 
estates,” says the royalist, Tassis, * Vere 
diametrically contrary to each other. 
The King wished that the exercise of 
the Roman Catholic religion should be 
exclusively established, and the abso- 
lute prerogative preserved in its inte- 
grity.’’^ On the other hand, the prb- 

quelle a e§t6 Tintention do rennemt en pro- 

S oaant ce beau nom do Paix, A Botfvoir do 
iviser et rompro les provinces et suborner 
les Mem. de Momay, i, 76. 

» Letter of Parma, Mi^ 2l, 16T», from hta 
camp before Maeetricbt, apud Bor^ 2, siiL 
67. 

« Com. dd Turn. Bdlg.y v. MT. 
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vinces desired their charters and a 
religious peace. In these perpetual 
lines and curves ran the asymptotical 
negotiation frotn beginning to end — 
and so it might have run for two cen- 
luiies, without hope of coincidence. 
Keither party was yet vanqiilshed. 
The freshly tmited provinces were no 
readier now than before iu admit that 
the Holy Office formed part of their 
national institutions. The despotic 
faction was not prepared to renounce 
that establishment. Foiled, but not 
disheartened, sat the Inquisition, like 
a beldame, upon the border, impo- 
tently threatening the land whence 
she had been for ever excluded ; while 
industrious as the Parcao, distaff in 
liand, sat, in Cologne, the inexorable 
three — Spain, the Empire, and Rome 
— grimly spinning and severing the 
web of mortal destinies. 

The first step in the proceedings 
had been a secret one. If by any 
means the Prince of Orango could be 
detached from his party — if by bribery, 
however enormous, he could be induced 
to abandon a tottering cause, and de- 
part for the land of his birth — he was 
distinctly but indirectly given to un- 
derstand that he had but to name his 
terms. We have seen the issue of 
similar propositions made by Don John 
of Austria. Probably there was no 
man Hving who would care to make 
distinct application of this dishonour- 
able nature to the Father of his country. 
The Aerschots, the Meluns, the Lalains, 
and a swarm of other nobles, had their 
price, and were easily transferable from 
one t.0 another, but it was not easy to 
make a direct offer to William of 
Orange. They kn e w — ^as he said shortly 
afterwards in his famous Apology— 
that "" neither for property nor for life, 
neither for wife nor for children, would 
he mix: in his cup a single drop of 
treason.”^ Nevertheless, he was dis- 


1 je no veuille ui pour les biens ni 
pour la vie, ni pour femme ni pour enfans, 
mesler en mon breuvage une seule goutto 
de venln de trahlson." — ^Apologie, p. 127. 

% ** Que je n'euBse rien 89 eu aemander 

pour mon parti6ulier, qu* 0 Q ne ia’eust ac- 
cordfi, et me douner oomptant un million." 
— fbid.—Ocnnpare Birada, who wrote with 
all the seoret papers of the Famoae family 


tinctly given to understand that ""there 
was nothing he could demand for him- 
self personally that would not be 
granted.’' All his confiscated property, 
restoration of his imprisoned son, li- 
bertjTof worship for himself, payment 
of all his debts, reimbursement of all 
his past expenses, and anything else 
which he could desire, were all placed 
within his reach. If he chose to retire 
into another land, his son might be 
placed in possession of all his cities, 
estates, and dignities, and himself in- 
demnified in Germany ; with a million 
of money over and above as a gratuity. 
The imperial envoy, Count Schwart- 
zenburg, pledged his personal honour 
and reputation that every promise 
which might be made to the Prince 
should be most sacredly fulfilled.* 

It was all in vain. The indirect ap- 
plications of the imperial commission- 
ore made to his servants and his near- 
est relations were entirely unsuccessful. 
The Prince was not to be drawn into 
a negotiation in his own name or fot 
his own benefit. If the estates wer« 
satisfied, he was satisfied. He wanted 
no conditions but theirs; ""nor would 
he, directly or indirectly," he said, 
""separate himself from the cause on 
which hung all hiS evil or felicity." 
He knew that it was the object of the 
enemy to deprive the country of its 
head, and no inducements were suffi- 
cient to make him a party to the plot,* 
At the same time, he was unwilling 
to be an obstacle, in his own person, 
to the conclusion of an honourable 
peace. He would resign his offices, 
which he held at the solicitation of 
the whole country, if thus a negotia- 
tion were likely to be more successful. 

The Prince of Parma and the disunited 
provinces," said he to the states-gene- 
ral, affect to consider this war as one 
waged against me and in my name — 
as if the question alone concerned the 


before him, — ei h»c omnia abituro hominl 
adhuo non sufficiant, neque hanc neqae 
quamcumquo persimilem oonditlonem re- 
pudiatidam," etc.— 2, ii. 86.— Compare, par- 
ticularly, Ev. Reidanl, Ann., ii. &. Cwn. 

E are Gaonard, CSotrespondaaoe de OufUauma 
> Tacit.. voL iv., prefece. 

» Apology pp. m. 12a By. Reidanl, 11, 
29. 
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name and person of the general. If it 
be so, I beg you» to consider whether 
it is not because I have been ever 
faithful to the land. Nevertheless, if 
I am an obstacle, I am ready to remove 
it. If you, therefore, in order to de- 
prive the enemy of every right to incul- 
pate us, think proper to choose another 
head and conductor of your affairs, I 
fromise you to serve and to be obedient 
to him with all my heart. Thus shall 
we leave the enemy no standing-place 
to work dissensions among us. " ^ Such 
was his language to friend and foe; 
and here, at least, was one man in 
history whom kings were not rich 
enough to purchase. 

On the 18th of May, the states’ en- 
voys at Cologne presented fourteen 
articles, demanding freedom of religion 
and the ancient political charters. Re- 
ligion, they said, was to be referred, 
not to man, but to God. To Him the 
King was subject as well as the people. 
Both King and people — and by people 
%oas meant every individual in the land'* 
— were bound to serve God according 
to their conscience.® 

The imperial envoys found such lan- 
guage extremely reprehensible, and 
promptly refused, as umpires, to en- 
tertain the fourteen articles. Others 
drawn up by Terranova and colleagues, 
embodying the claims of the royal 
and Roman party, were then solemnly 
presented, and as promptly rejected. 
Then the imperial umpires came for- 
ward with two bundles of propositions 
— approved beforehand by the Spanish 
idenipotentiaries. In the political 
bundle, obedience due to the IHng was 
insisted upon, “ as in the time of the 
Emperor Charles." The religious ca- 
tegory declared that ** the Roman re- 
ligion — all others excluded — should 
thenceforth be exercised in all the pro- 
vinces," Both these categories were 
considered more objectionable by the 
states’ envoys than the terms of Ter- 
ranova, and astonishment was express- 
ed that ** mention should again be 
made of the edict8-~as if blood enough 


had not been shed ah’eady in the cause 
of religion."® 

The Netherland envoys likewise gave 
the imperial commissioners distinctly to 
understand that — in case peace were not 
soon made — “ the states would forth- 
with declare the King fallen from his 
sovereignty ; " would for ever dispense 
the people from their oaths of allegiance 
to him, and would probably accept the 
Duke of Anjou in his place. The 
states-general, to which body the im- 
perial propositions had been sent, also 
rejected the articles in a logical and 
historical argument of uumerciful 
length.'* 

An appeal secretly made by the im- 
perial and Spanish commissioners,.from 
the states’ envoys to the states them- 
selves, and even to the people of the 
various provinces, had excited the 
anger of the plenipotentiaries. They 
complained loudly of this violation of 
all diplomatic etiquette, and the an- 
swer of the states-general, fully com 
firming the views of their ambassadors, 
did not diminish their wrath. 

On the 13th of November 1579, the 
states’ envoys were invited into the 
council chamber of the imperial com- 
missioners, to hear the last solemn 
commonplaces of those departing func- 
tionaries. Seven months long they 
had been waiting in vain, they said, 
for the states’ envoys to accede to 
moderate demands. Patience was now 
exhausted. Moreover, their mediatory 
views had been the subject of bitter 
lampooning throughout the country, 
while the authorities of many cities 
had publicly declared that alLthe in- 
habitants would rather die the death 
than accept such terms. The 'peace- 
makers, accordingly, with endless prt)- 
testations as to their own purity, wis- 
dom, and benevolence, left the whole 
in the hands of God and the parties 
concerned."* 

The reply to this elaborate farewell 
was curt and somewhat crusty. '^Had 
they known," said the states’ envoys, 
" that their transparencies and worthi- 


® See the letter in Bor, xiU. 95-98. 

* See the doeument in Bor, xili. 04, eqq. 
*-C!oiapare Meteren, ix. 166, eqq. 


• Bor, Xtii. 58, 59. 

« IWd., 8, xiii. 58*, 116-118. . 

s Bor, xUi. 101, eqq. Moterea, be. 157, 
KW* 
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nesses had no better intention, and the 
Duke of Terranova no ampler commis- 
sion, the whole matter might have 
been despatched, not in six months, 
but in six days.”^ 

Thus ended the conferences, and 
the imperial commissioners departed. 
Nevertheless, Schwartzenbiirg remain- 
ed yet a little time at Cologne, while 
five of the states' envoys also protract- 
ed their stay, in order to make their 

rivate peace with the King. It is 

ardly necessary to observe that the 
chief of these penitents was the Duke 
of Aerschot.^ The ultimatum of the 
states was deposited by the departing 
envoys with. ISchwartzcnburg,’ and a 
comparison of its terms with those of- 
fered by the imperial mediators, as 
the best which could be obtained from 
Spain, shews the hopelessness of the 
pretended negotiation. Departure of 
the foreign troops, restitution of all 
confiscated property, unequivocal re- 
cognition of the Ghent treaty and the 
perpetual edict, appointment to oflSce 
if none but natives, oaths of allegiance 
to the King and the states-general, ex- 
ercise of the Reformed religion and of 
the Confession of Augsburg in all 
places where it was then publicly prac- 
tised : such were the main demands of 
the patriot party. 

In the secret instructions^ furnished 
by the states to their envoys, they 
were told to urge upon his Majesty the 
absolute necessity, if he wished to re- 
tain the provinces, of winking at the 
exercise of the Reformed and the 
Augsburg creeds. ** The new religion 
had taken too deep root,” it was urged, 

“ ever to be torn forth, save with the 
destruction of the whole country.” 

Thus, after seven dreary months of 
negotiation, after protocols and me- 
moranda in ten thousand folia, the 
august diplomatists had travelled 


f Bor, xiil. 101, sqq. Meteren, ix. 157, sqq. 
>-4}ompare Strada, 2, ii. 110, 111. 

a Bor, xiiL 108. 

» Apud Bor, 2, xiii. 108-110. 

* Apud Bor, xiU. 110-llS. 

* AU .the most important documents of 
this ^borate but sterile negotiation are 
given in foil by Bor, lii. 13, aqq. The whole 
mass of the ])rotocol8 and arguments is 
also to be found in a volume entitled, “Acta 
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round to the points from which they 
had severally started. On the one 
side, unlimited prerogative and exclu- 
sive Catholicism ; ,on the other, consti- 
tutional liberty, with freedom of con- 
science for Catholic and Protestant 
alike : these were the claims which 
each party announced at the com 
mencement, and to which they held 
with equal firmness at the close of the 
conferences.® 

The congress had been expensive. 
Though not much had been accom- 
plished for the political or religious 
advancement of mankind, there had 
been much excellent eating and drink- 
ing at Cologne during the seven 
months. Those drouthy deliberations 
had needed moistening. The Bishop 
of Wurtzburg had consumed ^'eighty 
hogsheads of Rhenish wine and twenty 
great casks of beer.”* The expense of 
the states' envoys were twenty-four 
thousand guldens. The Archbishop of 
Cologne had expended forty thousand 
thalers.^ The deliberations were, on 
the whole, excessively detrimental to 
the cause of the provinces, “and a 
great personage ” wrote to the states- 
general, that the King had been in* 
lluenced by no motive save to cause 
dissension.'* This was an exaggeration, 
for his Majesty would have been well 
pleased to receive the whole of the 
country on the same terms which had 
been accepted by the Walloons. Mean- 
time, those southern provinces had 
made their separate treaty, and the 
Netherlands were permanently dis- 
severed. Maestricht had fallen. Dis- 
union and dismay had taken possession 
of the country. 

During the course of the year other 
severe misfortunes had happened to 
the states. Treachery, even among 
the men who had done good service to 
the cause of freedom, was daily shew- 


pacificationis quse coram sac. ces. inter 
ser. reg. Hisp. et Princip. Matth. ordinum- 
que Belg, leg. Col oniaehabita sunt.” licyden, 
1580. — Compare Btrada, 2, ii. 82-112 ; Haraol, 
Turn. Belg., iii. 295-298; Tassis, Com. Turn. 
Belg., V. 848-885; Meteren, ix. 165-161; 
W^enaer, Vad. Hist., viL 278-286, and 810- 
SV6; Hoofd, xv. 631, 682, and xvi. 668-572, 
et mult, al, ’ * Bor, xiii. 114. 

T Ibid. • Ibid. 
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iiig her hateful visage. Not only the 
great chieftains who had led the Mal- 
content Walloon' party, with the fickle 
Aerschot and the wavering Havr4 be- 
sides, had made their separate recon- 
ciliation with Parma, but the epidemic 
treason had mastered such bold parti- 
sans as the Seigneur de Bouts, the man 
whose services in rescuing the citadel 
of Antwerp had been so courageous 
and valuable. He was governor of 
Mechlin ; Count Reiiiteberg was gover- 
nor of Friesland. Both were trusted 
implicitly by Orange and by the estates; 
both were on the eve of repaying the 
confidence reposed in them by the 
most venal treason. 

It was already known that Parm^ 
had tampered with De Bours; but 
Renneberg was still unsuspected. 
“The Prince,” wrote Count John, “is 
deserted by all the noblemen, save the 
etadholder of Friesland and myself, 
rmd has no man else in whom he can 
repose confidence.”^ The brothers 
Were doomed to be rudely awakened 
from the repose with regard to Renue- 
berg, but previously the treason of a 
less impoitant functionary was to cause 
a considerable but less lasting injury 
to the national party. 

In Mechlin was a Carmelite friar, of 
audacious character and ^eat elo- 
quence; a man who, “with his sweet, 
poisonous tongue, could over persuade 
the people to do his bidding.” ^ This 
dangerous monk, Peter Lupus, or Peter 
Wolf, by name, had formed the design 
of restoring Mechlin to the Prince of 
Parma, and of obtaining the bishopric 
of Namur as the reward of his services. 
To this end ho had obtained a complete 
mastery over the intellect of the bold 
but unprincipled De Bours. A corres- 
pondence was immediately opened be- 
tween Parma and the governor, and 
troops were secretly admitted into the 
city. The Prince of Orange, in the 
name of the Archduke and the estates, 
in vain endeavoured to recall the infa- 
tuated governor to do his duty. In 


vain he conjured him, by letter after 
letter, to be true to his own bright 
fame so nobly earned, j^n old friend 
of De Bours, and like himself a Ca- 
tholic, was also employed to remons- 
trate with him. This gentleman, De 
Fromont by name, wrote him many 
letters;* but De Bours expressed his 
surprise that Fromont, whom he had 
always considered a good Catholic and 
a virtuous gentleman, should wish 
to force him into a connexion with 
the Prince of Orange and his heretic 
supporters. He protested that his 
mind was quite made up, and that he 
had been guaranteed by Parma not 
only the post which he now held, but 
even still farther advancement.^ 

De Fromont reminded him, in reply, 
of the frequent revolutions of fortune's 
wheel, and warned him that the ad- 
vancement of which he boasted would 
probably be an entire degradation. 
He bitterly recalled .to the remem- 
brance of the new zealot for Romanism 
his former earnest efforts to establish 
Calvinism. He reproached him, too, 
with having melted up the silver im- 
ages of the Mechlin churches, including 
even the renowned shrine of Saint 
Rombout, which the Prince of Orange 
had always respected. “I don't say 
how much you took of that plunder 
for your own share,” continued the in- 
dignant De Fromont, “for the very 
children cry it in your ears as you walk 
the streets. 'Tis known thatif God him- 
self had been changed into gold you 
would have put him in your pocket.” ^ 
This was plain language, but as just 
as it was plain. The famous shrine 
of Saint Rombout — valued at seventy 
thousand guldens, of silver gilt,., and 
enriched with precious stones — had 
been held sacred alike by the fanatical 
iconoclasts and the greedy Spaniards 
who had successively held the city. 
It had now been melted up, and ap 
propriated by Peter Lupus, the Car- 
meute, and De Bours, the Catholic 
convert, whose mouths were full of 


> ArohivM de la Maison d'Orange, vil. 8<$, 
87 ; letter of July Sl» 1679: 

^ “En konde met sfin soete 
tonge hettolk luiden -en bewegen daer 
ice Wilde.”— Bor, xiii, 80. 


s Bor. zUL 80-88. Hoofd xv. 686, 687. 

« Letter of Fontus de Moyellea, Seigneur 
de Bours, apiid Bor, xlU. 88. » ^ 

* Letter of J. v. Bouivoigne^ 6r. de Fro* 
moat, spudBor, xli. 83. 
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devotion to the ancient Church and 
of horror for heresy,^ 

The efforts of Orange and of the 
states were unavailing. De Bours 
Burrendeied the city, and fled to 
l\irma, who received him with cor- 
diality, gave him five thousand florins 
•—the price promised for his treason, 
besides a regiment of infantry — but 
expressed surprise that he should have 
reached the camp alive. ^ His subse- 
quent career was short, and he met 
Ms death two years afterwards, in the 
trenches before Tournay.^ The ar- 
chiepiscopal city was thus transfened 
to the royal party, but the gallant Van 
der Tjunpel, governor of Brussels, re- 
took it by surprise within six months 
of its acquisition by Parma, and once 
more restored it to the jurisdiction of 
the states. Peter Lupus, the Carme- 
lite, armed to the teeth, and fighting 
fiercely at the head of the royalists, 
was slain in the street, and thus for- 
feited his chance for the mitre of 
N'amur.‘* 

During the weary progress of the 
Cologne negotiations, the Prince had 
not been idle, and should this august 
and slow-moving congress bo unsuccess- 
ful in restoring peace, the provinces 
were pledged to an act of abjuration. 
They would then be entirely without a 
head. The idea of a nominal Republic 
was broached by none. The contest had 
not been one of theory, but of facts ; 
for the war had not been for revolu- 
tion, but for conservation, so far as 
political rights were concerned. In 
religion, the provinces had advanced 
froip one step to another, till they 
now claimed the largest liberty — free- 
dom of conscience — ^£or aU. Religion, 
they held, was God’s affair, not man’s, 
in which neither people nor king had 
power over each other, but in which 

2 Metereu, x. 172. Bor, ubl sup. Hoofd, 

XV. 686. 

*. Bor (xiii. 84) states that he was treated 
with gr^t contempt by Parma, and de- 
prived of his posts. In this the faithful old 
clironioler is mistaken ; as it appears A’oin 
the-manuBcript letters of the Pnnoe that he 
received the traitor with many caresses and 
with much greater respect than he deserved. 
R4!i>orts to the contrary were very current; 
however, in consequence of the 8eigneur de 
Rossignol having been appointed by ^^irma 


both were subject to God alone. In 
politics it was different. Hereditai-y 
sovereignty was acknowledged aa a 
fact, but at the same time, the spirit 
of freedom was already learning its 
appropriate language. It already 
claimed boldly the natural right of 
mankind to bo governed according to 
the laws of reason and of Divine jus- 
tice. If a prince were a shepherd, it 
was at least lawful to deprive him of 
his crook when he butchered the flock 
which he had been appointed to pro- 
tect. 

** What reason is there,” said the 
states-general, why the provinces 
should suffer themselves to he con- 
tinually oppressed by their sovereign, 
with robbings, burnings, stranglings, 
and murderings ? ® Why, being thus 
oppressed, should they still give their 
sovereign — exactly as if he were well 
conducting himself ^ — the honour and 
title of lord of the land?” On the 
other hand, if hereditary rule were an 
established fact, so also were ancient 
charters. To maintain, not to over- 
throw, the political oompact, was the 
purpose of the states, maintien,- 

draV* was the motto of Orange’s es- 
cutcheon. That a compact existed 
between prince and people, and that 
the sovereign held office only on con- 
dition of doing his duty, wore startling 
truths which men were beginning, not 
to whisper to each other in secret, but 
to proclaim in the market-place. “ ’Tis 
well known to all,” said the famous 
Declaration of Independence, two 
years afterwards, that if a prince is 
appointed by God over the land, 'tis 
to protect them from harm, even as a 
shepherd to the guardianship of his 
flock. The subjects are not appointed 
by God for the behoof of the prince, 
but the prince for his subjects, with- 

govemor of Mechlin in place of De Bours.— 
Letter of Prince of Parma to Mauefeld, Reo. 
Prov. Wall, iv. f. 324-828, MS., Royal Ar- 
chives, Brussels. 

» Bor, XV. 288. * Ibid., xiv, 175. 

• "Watreden is dat de Landen altijd 
sollen van hunneu Heere getraivaUeert, be- 
dorven en met roven, branden, worgen ea 
moorden contiuuofljk overvallen en ver- 
krachtwordes/’eto., etc.— Addressof States- 
general, July 1579, Por. xiii. 93b. 

• ** GeUik als ob m weldede,** etc.— Ibid. 
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oub whom he is no prince. Should he 
yiolate the laws, he is to be forsaken 
ny his meanest subject, and to be re- 
cognised no longer as prince.”^ 

William of Orange always recog- 
nised these truths, but his scheme of 
government contemplated a perma- 
nent chief, and as it was becoming 
obvious that the Spanish sovereign 
would soon be abjured, it was neces- 
sary to fix upon a substitute. “As to 
governing these provinces in the form 
of a republic,” said he, speaking for 
the states'general, “those who know 
the condition, privileges, and ordinances 
of the country, can easily understand 
that 'tis hardly possible to dispense 
with a head or superintendent.”® At 
the same time, he plainly intimated 
that this “ head or superintendent ” was 
to be, not a monarch — ^a one-ruler — 
but merely the hereditary chief magis- 
trate of a free commonwealth. 

Where was this hereditary chief 
magistrate to be found? His own 
claims he absolutely withdrew. The 
oflSce was within his ^asp, and he 
might easily have constituted himself 
sovereign of all the Netherlands.* 
Perhaps it would have been better at 
that time had he advanced his claims, 
and accepted the sovereignty which 
Philip had forfeited. As he did not 
believe in the possibility of a republic, 
he might honestly have taken into his 
own hands the sceptre which he con- 
sidered indispensable. His self-abne- 
gation was, however, absolute. Not 
only did he decline sovereignty, hut 
he repeatedly avowed his re^iness to 
lay down all the oflSces which he held, 
if a more useful substitute could be 
found. “ Let no man think,” said he, 
in a remarkable speech to the states- 
eneral, “ that my good-will is in any 
egree changed or diminished. I 
agree to obey — as the least of the 
lords or gentlemen of the land could 
do — whatever person it may please 
you to select. You have but to com- 


1 Bor, XV. 277. 

* xiii. dS. 

» “ V nog moot erkond worden dat or ^ 
logeahekSea waron in welke zfine vet hie- 
nng« etne groat* mt*r de rhtM, doorgegaaa 
ooude aUn**-ou nttiwAim wadtr teg*n*prndt. 


mand my services wheresoever they 
are most wanted ; to guard a province 
or a single city, or in any capacity iji 
which I may be found most useful. I 
promise to do my duty, with all my 
strength and skill, as God and my con- 
science are witnesses that I have done 
it hitherto.”* 

The negotiations pointed to a speedy 
abjuration of Philip ; the Republic 
was contemplated by none ; the Prince 
of Orange absolutely refused to stretch 
forth his own hand who, then, was 
to receive the sceptre which was so 
soon to he bestowed? A German 
prince had been tried — in a somewhat 
abnormal position — but had certainly 
manifested small capacity for aiding 
the provinces. Nothing could well be 
more insignificant than the figure of 
Matthias ; and, ujoreover, his imperial 
brother was anything but favourably 
disposed. It was necessary to manage 
Rudolph. To treat the Archduke 
with indignity, now that he had been 
partly established in the Netherlands, 
would be to incur the Emperor's en- 
mity. His friendship, however, could 
hardly be secured by any advance- 
ment bestowed upon his brother ; 
for- Rudolph’s services against prero- 
gative and the Pope were in no case 
to be expected. Nor was there much 
hope from the Protestant princes of 
Germany. The day had passed for 
generous sympathy with those engaged 
in the great struggle which Martin 
Luther had commenced. The present 
generation of German Protestants were 
more inclined to put down the Calvin- 
istic schism at home than to save it 
from oppression abroad. Men were 
more disposed to wrangle over* the 
thrice-gnawed bones of ecclesiastical 
casuistry, than to assist their brethren 
in the field. “ I know not,” said Qaul- 
therus, “whether the calamity of the 
Netherlands, or the more than besti^ 
stupidity of the Germans, be most 
deplorable. To the insane contests on 


indien hJJ daze eerzucht gebad had. Echtor 
vemeemt men niet dat nooh by nooh zijM 
aauhangelingen daartoe immer bet voopl^ 
|ewaagd hebben,” eto.-^Van der Vynekt, iii. 

^ SSr, xlV. 145. Speech of Nov. 25, 1*79 
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theological abstractions we owe it that 
many are ready to breathe blood and 
slaughter against their own brethren. 
The hatred of the Lutherans has 
reached that point that they can 
rather tolerate Papists than our- 
selves."^ 

In England, there was much sym- 
pathy for the provinces, and there — 
although the form of government was 
still arbitrary — the instincts for civil 
and religious freedom, which have ever 
characterised the Anglo-Saxon race, 
were not to be repressed. Upon many 
a battle-field for liberty in the Nether- 
lands, “ men whose limbs were made 
in England" were found contending 
for the right. The blood and treasure 
of Englishmen flowed freely in the 
cause of their relatives by religion and 
race, but these were the efforts of 
individuals. Hitherto but little as- 
sistance had been rendered by the 
English Queen, who had, on the con- 
trary, almost distracted the provinces 
by her fast-and-looso policy, both to- 
wards them and towards Anjou, The 
political rivaliy between that Prince 
and herself in the Netherlands had, 
however, now given place to the me- 
morable love-passage from which im- 
portant results wore expected, and it 
was thought certain that Elizabeth 
would view with satisfaction any dig- 
nity conferred upon her lover.^ 

Orange had a right to form this 
opinion. At the same time, it is well 
known that tlie chief councillors of 
Elizabeth — while they were all in 
favour of assisting the provinces — 
looked with anything but satisfaction 
upon the Anjou marriage, “ The 
Duke," wrote Davidson to Walsing- 
ham (in July 1579), "seeks, forsooth, 
under a pretext of marriage with her 
Highness, the rather to espouse the 
Low Countries — the chief giound and 
object of his pretended love, howsoever 
it be disguised.” The envoy believed 
both Elizabeth and the provinces in 


1 Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., vil 7. 
Hubert Languet, mo, lamented the csoldnesS 
of Germany towards her brethren in blood 
and creed. “ Germania suo more," he writes 
to Sir Philip ^dney, “est otiosa spectatrlx 
trag-oediaruni, <;uce apud viclnas ipsi gentes 


danger of taking unto themselves u 
very bad master. "Is there any 
means," he added, "so apt to sound 
the very bottom of our estate, and to 
hinder and breake the neck of all such 
good purpose as the necessity of the 
tyme sliall set abroch ? " ^ 

The provinces of Holland and Zea- 
land, notwithstanding the love they 
bore to William of Orange, could never 
be persuaded by his arguments into 
favouring Anjou. Indeed, it was 
rather on account of the love they 
bore the Prince — whom they were 
determined to have for their sovereign 
— that they refused to listen to any 
persuasion in favour of his rival, al- 
though coming from his own bps. The 
states-general, in a report to the states 
of Holland, drawn up under the super- 
intendence of the Prince, brought 
forward all the usual arguments for 
accepting the French duke, in case 
the abjuration should take place.* 
They urged the contract with Anjou 
(of August 13th, 1578), the great ex- 
penses he had already incurred in 
their behalf ; the danger of oflending 
him ; tho j^ossibility that in such case 
he would ally himself with Spain ; the 
prospect that, in consequence of such 
a result, there would be three enemies 
in the field against them — the Wal- 
loons, the Spaniards, hnd the French, 
all whose forces would eventually be 
turned upon Holland and Zealand 
alone. It was represented that the 
selection of Anjou would, on the other 
hand, secure the friendship of Franco 
— an alliance which would inspire 
both the Emperor and the Spanish 
monarch with fear ; for they could 
not contemplate without jealousy a 
possible incorpoi-ation of the provinces 
with that kingdom. Moreover, the 
geographical situation of France made 
its friendship inexpressibly desirable. 
The states of Holland and Zealand 
were, therefore, earnestly invited to 
send deputies to an assembly of tlit 


aguntur et ex alienis incommodis sua oom- 
nioda capit.”-— Ep. 71, p. 2M. 

s Letter of Orange to the “Nearer-united 
states,” apud Bor, 8, xiv. 132. 

» Archives de la Maison d’Orange, etc., vi, 
M6, sqq. * Report in Bor, xiil. 
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etates-general, in order to conclude 
pleasures touching the declaration of 
independence to be made against the 
King, and concerning the election of 
the Duke of Anjou.^ 

The official communications by 
speech or writing of Orange to the 
different corporations and assemblies, 
were at this period of enormous ex- 
tent. He was moved to frequent 
anger by the parsimony, the inter-pro- ! 
vincial jealousy, the dull perception of 
the different estates, and he often ex- 
pressed his wrath in unequivocal lan- 
guage. fie dealt roundly with all 
public bodies. His eloquence was dis- 
tinguished by a bold, uncompromising, 
tnith-telling spirit, whether the words 
might prove palatable or bitter to his 
audience. His language rebuked his 
hearers more frequently than it ca- 
ressed them; for he felt it impossible, at 
all times, to consult both the humours 
and the high interests of the people, 
and he had no hesitation, as guardian 
of popular liberty, in denouncing the 
popular vices by which it was en- 
dangered.* 

By both great parties, he com- 
plained, his shortcomings were all 
noted, the good which he had accom- 
plished passed over in silence.® He 
solemnly protested that he desired, 
out of his whole heart, the advance- 
ment of that religion which he publicly 
professed, and with God’s blessing, 
hoped to profess to the end of his life 
but nevertheless, he reminded the 
states that he had sworn, upon taking 


I Bor, xiU. 95«. 

* “ Artes ad regendam plebem,” says one 
who knew him well, “in eo omnes; quam 
licet prEefracti obstinati animi, tandora ad 
obsequiutn flexit : nunc blanda nspera nttno 
RC violonta oration e, ci^us/rcquentior illi iMtw, 
giiam ietiociniorum, Libertatis a^ue auto- 
riiatis sane adsiduus custos, ut liberd plebi 
•uaoHicere vitia posset.**— Bv. Beidan, Ann. 
Belg., U. 59. 

t fjetter to the Statos general, August 
1579, apud Bor, xiv. 97, sqq. This was the 
opinion frequently expressed by Languet : 
‘‘Cherish the friendship of the Prince, I 
boseooh you,** he wriM» to Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, “Ibr tAwe is no man like him In sU 
Christendom, Kevertheless. his is the lot 
of all men of pr\id»noe— to be censured by 
all parties. The piaople complain that he 
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office as Lieutenant-General, to keep 
all the subjects of the land equally 
under his protection,” and that he had 
kept his oath. He rebuked the parsi- 
mony which placed the accepted chief 
of the provinces in a sordid and con- 
temptible position. ‘^The Archduke 
has been compelled,” said he, in Augu sL 
to the statcs-general, “to break up 
housekeeping, for want of means. 
How shameful and disreputable fo 
the coiintry, if he should be compelled 
for very poverty^ to leave the laud ! ’ 
He offered to lay down all the power 
with which he had himself bocu 
clothed, but insisted, if he were to con- 
tinue in office, upon being provided 
with larger means of being useful. 
“’Twas impossible,” he said, “for him 
to serve longer on the same footing as 
heretofore; finding himself without 
power or authority, without means, 
without troops, without money, with- 
out obedience.” ^ He remind^ the 
shates-general that the enemy — unde? 
pretext of peace negotiations — were 
ever circulating calumnious statements 
to^he effect that he was personally the 
only obstacle to peace. The real object 
of these hopeless conferences was to 
sow dissension through the land, tc 
set burgher against burgher, house 
against house. As in Italy, Guelphs 
and Qhibellines — as in Florence, the 
Neri and Bianclii — as in Holland, the 
Hooks and Cabbeljaws had, by their 
unfortunate quarrels, armed fellow- 
countrymen and families against each 
other — so also, nothing was so power- 


despises them; the nobility declare that 
it is their order which he hates ; and this is 
os sensible as if you were to teU me that 
you were the son of a clown ; (quasi v. dice- 
bat mihi, egosim patrerustico natus).”— Ep. 
ad Sydn., ep. 76, p. 270. “ Ego non poss’xm 
satis admirari Auriacl prudentiam et eeqo- 
animitatem,” ho continues, “in tanta nego- 
tiorum mole sustinenda et fermdis tot in- 
juriia. Obseoro reepico ejus virtutem et no 
deterreat a oolenda cum eo omicitia ejus 
fortuna, ques tandem etiam forte magis 
laeta fUig^it.” — Ibid. 

4 “ hoowel dat wy nlet en wiUen ent* 

kennen dat wy niet uit gansche; herten en 
souden begeert hebben de vorderlnge van 
der BeUgie van de welke wy God lof open- 
bare pipfenfd doen to verhopen eelve to 
doen tdt den elude onset- leevens,” etc.— 
Letter to the States-general, ub! sup. 
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fill as religious difference to set friend 
against friend, father against son, hus- 
band against wife.^ 

*He warned the states against the 
peace proposi fcions of the enemy. Spain 
had no intention to concede, but was 
resolved to extirpate. For himself, he 
liad certainly everything to lose by 
continued war. H i s magnificent estates 
were withheld, and — added he with 
simplicity— there is no man who does 
not desire to enjoy his own.^ The 
liberation of his son, too, from his 
foreign captivity, was, after the glory 
of God and the welfare of the father- 
land, the dearest object of his heart. 
Moreover, he was himself approaching 
the decline of life. Twelve years he 
had spent in perpetual anxiety and 
labour for the cause. As he ap- 
proached old age, he had sufficient 
reason to desire repose. Nevertheless, 
considering the great multitude of 
people who were leaning upon him, he 
should account himself disgraced if, 
for the sake of his own private advan- 
tage, he were to recommend a peace 
which was not perfectly secure. As 
regarded his own personal interests, 
he could easily place himself beyond 
danger — yet it would be other\yise 
with the people. The existence of the 
religion which through the mercy of 
God he professed, would be sacrificed, 
and countless multitudes of innocent 
men would, by his act, be thrown 
bodily into the hands of the blood- 
thirsty inquisitors who, in times past, 
had murdered so many persons, and 
so utterly desolated the land. In 
regard to the ceaseless insinuations 
against his character which men ut- 
tered *^over their tables and in the 
streets, ” he observed philosophically, 
that mankind were natut^y in- 
clined to calumny, particularly against 
those who exercised government over 
them. His life was the best answer 
to those slanders. Being overwhelmed 

1 Letter to the States-generaL Sept. 18, 
1579, Bor, 2, xiv. 181, sqq. 

> ‘‘Daer is niexoand by soude wel begeren 
bet sl|ne te gebruiken.’* •— Letter to the 
States^eneral. 

> alsulke goede vorderhjke oondi- 
liott aen te uemen ale de zelve syn genre- 
senteert en aeogeboden even verre h« mer 


with debt, he should doubtless do 
better in a personal point of view to 
accept the excellent and profitahlc offers 
which were dahy made to him by the 
enemy.*' ^ He might be justified in 
such a course, when it was remembered 
how many had deserted him and for- 
sworn their religion. Nevertheless, 
he had ever refused, and should ever 
refuse, to listen to offers by which only 
his own personal interests were se- 
cured. As to the defence of the coun- 
try, he had thus far done all in hii 
power, with the small resources placed 
at his command. He was urged by 
the ^^nearer-united states" to retain 
the post of Lieutenant-General. He 
was ready to consent. He was, how- 
ever, not willing to hold office a mo- 
ment, unless he had power to compel 
cities to accept garrisons, to enforce 
the collection of needful supplies 
throughout the* provinces, and in 
general to do everything which he 
judged necessary for the best inter- 
ests of the country.'* 

Three councils were now estab- 
lished — one to bo in attendance upon 
the Archduke and the Prince of 
Orange, the two others to reside re- 
spectively in Flanders and in Utrecht 
They were to be appointed by Matthias 
and the Prince, upon a double nomi- 
nation from the estates of the united 
provinces. Their decisions were to be 
made according to a majority of votes, 
and there was to bo no secret cabinet 
behind and above their deliberations.® 
It was long, however, before these 
councils were put into working order. 
The fatal jealousy of the provincial 
authorities, the small ambition of local 
magistrates, interposed daily obstacles 
to the vigorous march of the gene- 
rality.® Never was jealousy more mis- 
chievous, never circumspection more 
misapplied. It was not a land nor a 
crisis in which there was peril of cen- 
tralisation. Local municipal govern 

na hadd© willea luisteren en gedurende 
desen vredenhandel tot eenig partioulier 
accord verstaon.”— -Ibid. 

< Letter to the States-generaL Sept. 18. 
1679. Bor, 2, xlv. 131, sqq. ^ ^ ^ 

s Bor, xiv. 136. Arohlvee do la M, 
d'Orange, vli. 107. 

• AwThives, etc., vil. 94. 
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ment was iu truth the only force left. 
There was no possibility of its being 
merged in a central authority which 
did not exist. _ The country was with- 
out a centre. There was small chance 
of apoplexy where there was no head. 
The danger hvy in the mutual repul- 
siveness of these atoms of sovereignty 
■ — in the centrifugal tendencies which 
were fast resolving a nebulous com- 
monwealth into chaos. Disunion and 
dissension would soon bring about 
a more fatal centralisation — that of 
absorption in a distant despotism. 

At the end of November 1579, 
Orange made another remarkable 
speech in the states-general at Ant- 
werp.^ He handled the usual topics 
with his customary vigour, and with 
that grace and warmth of delivery 
vhich always made his eloquence so 
persuasive and impressive.^ He spoke 
of the countless c^ftumnies against 
himself, the chaffering niggardliness of 
the provinces, the slender result pro- 
duced by his repeated warnings. He 
told them bluntly the great cause of 
^1 their troubles. It was the absence 
of a broad patriotism; it was the 
narrow power grudged rather than 
given to the deputies who sat in the 
general assembly. They were mejjo 
envoys, tied by instructions. They 
wore powerless to act, except after 
tedious reference to the will of their 
masters, the provincial boards. The 
deputies of the Union came thither, 
he said, as advocates of their provinces 
or their cities, not as councillors of a 
eommonwealth — and sought to further j 
those narrow interests, even at the ' 
risk of destruction to their sister states. 
The contributions, he complained, were 
assessed unequally, and expended self- 
ishly. Upon this occasion, as upon all 
occasions, he again challenged inquiry 
into the purity of his government, de- 

1 In Bor, xiv. 141-143 

3 “Avec un accent pToprei'' says one of 
his' most bitter enemies, ^‘et action cou- 
venable, eu quoi la Prince d’Orangea ox- 
Gelloit~-^onnant h I’assembl^e si grande im- 
pression et persuasion qu’il remporta le 
fniiotqu’il deslroit,” etc.— Benom de France, 

» Bor, xiv. 

* Bor, xiv. 153-156. The estimated ex* 
peruses of the states’^ army for the year 1580, 
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manded chastisement, if any act of 
mal-administration on his part could 
be found, and repeated' his anxious 
desire either to be relieved from hia 
functions, or to be furnished with the 
means of discharging them with effi- 
ciency. 

On the 12th of December 1^79, he 
again made a powerful speech in the 
states-general.^ Upon the 9th of Jan- 
uary 1580, following, he made an ela- 
borate address upon the state of the 
country, urging the necessity of raising 
instantly a considerable army of good 
ami experienced soldiers. He fixed 
the indispensable n\imber of such a 
force at twelve thousand foot, four 
thousand horse, and at least twelve 
hundred pioneers. '‘Weigh well the 
matters,” said he, in conclusion, “which 
I have thus urged, and which are of 
the most extreme necessity. Men in 
their utmost need are daily coming to 
me for refuge, as if I held power ower 
all things in my handy* At the same 
time he complained that by reason of 
the dilatoriness of the states, he was 
prevented from alleviating misery when 
he know tlie remedy to be within reach, 
“ I beg you, however, my masters,” he 
continued, " to believe that this address 
of mine is no simple discourse. 'Tis a 
faithful presentment of matters which, 
if not reformed, will cause the speedy 
and absolute ruin of the land. What- 
ever betide, however, I pray you to 
hold yourselves assured, that with 
God’s help, I am determined to live 
with you or to die with you.”^ 

Early in the year 1580, the Prince 
was doomed to a bitter disappointment, 
and the provinces to a severe loss, iu 
the treason of Count Renneberg,. go- 
vernor of Friesland. This young noble 
was of the great Lalain family. He 
was a younger brother of Anthony, 
Count of Hoogstraaten — ^the unwaver. 

to be assessed upon all the provinces, was, 
per month, 618,000 florins. This provided 
for 225 infantry companies, amounting to 
82,162 men, at a monthly pay of 860,240 
florins? 8,760 cavalry at 80,690 florins 
monthly wages, besides 1,200 German 
reiters at 40,000 florins per month, witii 
other incidental expenses. A captain re- 
ceived 90 florins per montlv » heutenant 
46, a sei^nt 19, a surgeon 13, etc., etc.— 
Renom de Fiance, MS., t, iv. o. 37. 
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ing friend of Orange. He had been 
brought up in the family of his cousin, 
the Count de Lalain, governor of 
Hainault, and had inherited the title 
of Kenneberg from an uncle, who was 
a dignitary of the church.^ For more 
tlian a year there had been suspicions 
of his fidelity. He was supposed to 
have been tampered with by the Duke 
of Terranova, on the first arrival of 
that functionary in the 'N’etherlauds.® 
Nevertheless, the Prince of Orange 
was unwilling to listen to the whispers 
against him. Being himself the mark 
of calumny, and having a tender re- 
tnombrance of tlie elder brother, he 
persisted in reposing confidence in a 
man who was in reality unworthy of 
his friendship. George L<alain, there- 
fore, remained stadholder of Friesland 
and Drenthe, and in possession of the 
capital city, Groningen. 

The rumours concerning him proved 
correct. In November 1579,» he en- 
tered into a formal treaty with Terra- 
nova, by which he was to receivo---aa 
the price of 'Hhe virtuous reeoluaon 
which he contemplated” — the sum of 
ten thousand crowns in hand, a further 
sum of ten thousand crowns within 
three monthsj-and a yearly pension of 
ten thousand florins. Moreover, his 
barony of Villo was to be erected into 
a marquisate, and lie was to receive 
the order of the Golden Fleece at the 
first vacancy. Ho was likewise to be 
continued in the same offices under 
tlie King which he now held from the 
estates.’ The bill of sale, by which 
ho agreed with a certain Quislain le 
Baijiy to transfer himself to Spain, 
fixed these terms with the technical 
scrupulousness of any other mercantile 

1 Bor, XV. 276. 

> Bor, xiv. 162, sqq. Meteren, x. 168. 
Hoofd, xvi. 681. 

* Reoonciliation de Qroniugon et du Comte 
de Reimobo^, MS., i. f. 69. 69, 75. Under 
this euphemisra, by way of title, the original 
agreements of Benneborg, together with a 
large mass of correspondonco relative to his 
fhraoua treason, are arranged in the royal 
archives at Brussels, in two folio vols. of 
MS.— Compare Byyoegsel Aufch Stukk. tot 
P. Bor, ii. 8, 4. The terms of the bargain 
thus coldly set forth, are worthy attention, 
as shewing the perfectly mercantile manner 
in which these great nobles sold themi^olves. 
An houert attachment, such as was mani- 


t Treaton. 

transaction. Renneberg sold himself 
as one would sell a yoke of oxen, and 
his motives were no whit nobler than 
the cynical contract would indicate. 
“See you not,” said ho in a private 
letter to a friend, “that this whole 
work is brewed by the Nassaua for the 
sake of their own greatness, and that 
they are everywhere provided with the 
very best crumbs? They are to be 
sta^lholde^s of the principal provinces; 
we are to content ourselves with Over- 
yssel and Drente. Therefore I have 
thought it best to make my peace with 
the King, from whom more benefits 
are to be got.” ^ 

Jealousy and selfishness, then, wore 
the motives of his “virtuous resolu- 
tion.” He had another, perhaps a 
nobler incentive. He was in love 
with the Countess Meghen, widow of 
Lancelot Berlaymont, and it was pri- 
vately stipulated that the influence of 
hi.s Majesty’s government should be 
employed to bring about his marriage 
with the lady. The treaty, however, 
whicli Renneberg had made with 
Quislain le' Bailly was not immediately 
carried out. Early in February 1680, 
his sister and evil genius, Cornelia 
Lalain, wife of Baron Monceau, made 
him a visit at Groningen. She im- 
plored him not to give over his soul to 
perdition by oppressing the Holy 
Church. She also appealed to hia 
family pride, which should keep him, 
she said, from the contamination of 
companionship with “base-born wea- 
vers and furriem.” She was of 
opinion that to contaminate hie high- 
born fingers with base bribes were a 
lower degradation. The pension, the 
crowns in hand, the marquisate, the 

fcflted by cavaliers like Berlaymont and his 
four brave eons, to the royal and Catholic 
cause, can b© respected, even while w* 
regret that bo muen bravery should have 
been expended in support of so infamous a 
tyranny. But while their fanatioiam can bo 
forgiven, no language is strong enough to 
stigmatise the men who deserted the causa 
of liberty and conscience for hire. must 
bo remembered that Renneberg was much 
more virtuous than a large number of his 
distinguished compeers, many of whom 
were transferred so often hom one side to 
the other, that they at last lost all con- 
vertible value. 

* Kluit. Roll. Staatoreg., i, 1T6, note 5. 
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coUat of tlie Golden Fleece, were all 
held before his ,eyea again. He was 
persuaded, moreover, that the fair 
hand of the wealthy widow would be 
the crowning prize of his treason, but 
ill this he was destined to disappoint- 
ment, The Countess was reserved for 
^ more brilliant and a more bitter fate. 
She was to espouse a man of higher 
I'ank, but more worthless character, 
also a traitor to the cause of freedom, 
to which she was herself devoted, and 
who was even accused of attempting 
her life in her old age, in order to 
supply her place with a younger rival.^ 
The artful eloquence of Cornelia de 
Lalain did its work, and Renneberg 
entered into correspondence with 
ramia. It is singular with how 
much indulgence his conduct and 
character were regarded both before 
and subsequently to his treason. 
There was something attractive about 
the man. In an age when many 
German and Netherland nobles were 
given to drunkenness and debauchery, 
and were distinguished rather for 
coarseness of manner and brutality of 
intellect than for refinement or learn- 
ing, Count Renneberg, on the con- 
trary, was an elegant and accomplished 
gentleman — the Sydney of his country 
in all but loyalty of character. He 
was a classical scholar, a votary of 
music and poetry, a graceful trouba- 
dour, and a valiant knight.* He was 
sweet and lovely of conversation,”* 
generous and bountiful by nature. 
With so many good gifts, it was a 
thousand pities that the gih of truth 
had been denied him. Never did 
treason look more amiable, but it was 
treason of the blackest cRe. He was 
treacherous, in the hour of her utmost 
need, to the country which had trusted 
him. He was treacherous to the great 
man who had leaned upon his truth. 


1 Meteren, x. 168. Bor, xlv. 161, and 

Hoofd, xviii. 423. 

* S^e the letters of Count John of Nassau 
and of the Land^ve William, in Archives, 
etc., vols. vi. and vii., passim. 

* Hoofd, xtiU. 778. 

* **Soet8nliefiijkvanconversatie.'’<-»Bor, 

*vi S7e*. 

» *ve me rais trohvfi,’^ wrote the Prtnoe 
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when all others had abandoned him.® 
He was treacherous from the most 
sordid of motives — jealousy of his 
friend and love of place and pelf ; but 
I his subsequent remorse and his early 
death have cast a veil over the black- 
ness of his crime. 

While Cornelia de Lalain was in 
Groningen, Orange was in Holland. 
Intercepted letters left no doubt of 
the plot, and it was agreed that the 
Prince, then on his way to Amsterdam, 
should summon the Count to an inter- 
view. Reuneberg's trouble at the 
proximity of Orange could not be sup- 
pressed.® He felt that he could never 
look his friend in the face again. His 
plans were not ripe ; it was desirable 
to dissemble for a season longer ; but 
how could he meet that tranquil eye 
which ‘looked quite through the deeds 
of men ? ” It was obvious to Renne- 
berg that his deed was to be done 
forthwith, if ho would’ escape discom- 
fiture. The Prince would soon be in 
Groningen, and his presence would 
dispel the plots which had been secretly 
con.structed. 

On the evening of March the 3d, 
1680, the Count entertained a large 
number of the most distinguish6d 
families of the place at a ball and 
banquet. At the supper-table, Hilde- 
brand, chief burgomaster of the city, 
bluntly interrogated his host concern- 
ing the calumnious reports which were 
in circulation, expressing the hope that 
there was no truth in these inventions 
of his enemies. Thus summoned, Ren- 
neberg, seizing the hands of Hildebrand 
in both his own, exclaimed, Oh, my 
father! you whom I esteem as my 
father, can you suspect me of ’liuch 
guilt I pray you, trust me, and fear 
me not I ” ^ 

With this he restored the burgo- 
master and all the other guests to con- 


In March 1680, to Lazarus Schwiindi, “ot 
trouve encore h present abandpnnd nonsculo- 
ment de aecourg et assistance, maia mesino 
de communication et de conseil, en la plus 
grande diffioulte du temps et dangereuse* 
occurrences qui me tombent sur lea bras."— 
Archives, vii. 231. 

• Bor, ativ. 167. ^ 

’'Bor, 167. Meteren, *. 160. Hoofd. vvl 
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fidence. The feast and dance pro- 
ceeded, while Renneberg was quietly 
arranging his plot. During the night 
all the leading patriots were taken out 
of their beds, and carried to prison, 
notice being at the same time given to 
the secret adherents of Renneberg. 
Before dawn, a numerous mob of boat- 
men and vagrants, well armed, ap- 
peared upon tlie public square. They 
bore torches and standards, and amazed 
the quiet little city with their shouts. 
The place was formally taken into pos- 
session, cannon were planted in front 
of the Town House to command the 
principal streets, and barricades erected 
at various important points. Just at 
daylight, Renneberg himself, in com- 
plete armour, rode into the square, 
and it was observed that he looked 
ghastly as a corpse.^ He was followed 
by thirty troopers, armed like himself, 
from head to foot. “Stand by me 
now,” he cried to the assembled throng ; 
“ fail me not at this moment, for now 
I am for the first time your stadholder." 

While he was speaking, a few citizens 
of the highest class forced their way 
through the throng and addressed the 
mob in tones of authority. They 
were evidently magisterial persons en- 
deavouring to quell the riot. As they 
advanced, one of Renneberg’s men-at- 
arms discharged his carabine at the 


foremost gentleman, who was no other 
than burgomaster Hildebrand. He 
fell dead at the feet of the stadholdor 
— of the man who had clasped his 
hands a few hours before, called him 
father, and implored him to entertain 
no suspicions of his honour. The 
death of this distinguished gentleman 
created a panic, during which Renne- 
berg addressed his adherents, and 
stimulated them to atouo by their 
future zeal in the King’s service for 
their former delinquency. A few days 
afterwards the city was formally re- 
united to the royal government, but 
the Count's measures had been precipi- 
tated to such an extent, that he was 
unable to carry the province with him, 
as he had hoped. On the contrary, 
although he had secured the city, he 
had secured nothing else. He was im 
mediately beleaguered by the states' 
force in the province under the com- 
mand of Barthold Entes, Hohenlo, and 
Philip Louis Na.<5sau, and it was neces- 
sary to send for immediate assistance 
from Parma.® 

The Prince of Orange, being thus 
bitterly disappointed by the treachery 
of his friend, and foiled in his at- 
tempt to avert the immediate conse- 
quences, continued his interrupted 
journey to Amsterdam. Here he was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm.’ 
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* Van 't hooft ten voete gewapent"— Itor, 

ubl sup. “ In voUen bamas."— Hoofi, xvi. 
<182. “Hy 81 ^ anders niet dan een dood 
mensoh."— Bor, xlv. “ Heel bestorven 

om de kaaken.^'—Hoofd, nbi sup. 

* IfS. holographic letter of Rennebetsrto 


Prince of Parma, March S, 1580. — Rec. 
Groning, et Renneberg, i. 69. Bor, Me- 
teren, Hoofd. — Compare Apolc^e d'Orange, 
p. 121. Groen V. Pttbst., Art^ves, vii. 243- 
248; Strada, 2, Hi. 1.S6, 136. Ev. ReldanL 
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Thb war continued in a languid and 
desultory manner in different parts of 
the country. At an action near Ingel- 
munster, the brave and accomplished 
De la Noue was made prisoner.^ This 
was a severe loss to the states, a cruel 
blow to Orange, for he was not only 
one of the most experienced soldiers, 
but one of the most accomplished 
writers of his age. His pen was as 
celebrated as his sword. ^ In exchange 
for the illustrious Frenchman the states 
in vain offered Count Egmont, who 
had been made prisoner a few weeks 
before, and Do Selles, who was cap- 
tured shortly afterwards. Parma an- 
swered, contemptuously, that he would 
not give a lion for two sheep.* Even 
Champagny was offered in addition, ! 
but without success. Parma had writ- 1 
ten to Philip, immediately upon the 
capture, that, were it not for Egmont, 
Selles, and others, then in the power ; 
of Orange, he should order the execu- | 
tion of La Noue. Under the circum- j 
stances, however, he had begged to be ! 
informed as to his Majesty’s pleasure, | 
and in the meantime had placed the | 
prisoner in the castle of Limburg, | 
under charge of De Billy. ** His Ma- 
jesty, of course, never signified his plea- 
sure, and the illustrious soldier re- 
mained for five years in a loathsome 
dungeon more befitting a condemned 
malefactor than a prisoner of war. It 
w'as in the donjon keep of the castle, 
lighted only by an aperture in the roof, 
and was therefore exposed to the rain 
and all inclemencies of the sky, while 
rats, toads, and other vermin housed 
in the miry floor.* Here this dis- 
tinguished personage, Francis with 
the Iron Arm, whom all Frenchmen, 
Catholic or Huguenot, admired for his 

I Bor, XV. 194, 195. Hoofd, xvi. 690. 

* “Che egll habbia saputo,” says Bentl- 
voglio, “cosi ben maneggiare la penna come 
lasp^; e valore in pace non puntomeno 
t’be in ^erra." — Guerra di Fiaudra, 2, 1. 
249. 

* Bv. Reidan., Ann. ii. 89. 

* Strada, d. 2, iii, 155, 166. Parma is said 
to hare hinted to Philip that De Billy would 
willingly undertake the private assassination 
of La JNcue.—- Popeliniera, Hist, des Pays 
Bm, 1556-1584. 

* Hoyse Amfrault: La Via da Pranools, 

Seigneur de la Nou6 dlt-Bras da Fer (Le^e, 
1661), pp. 867-277 « Amlwult, 267'-2eC 
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genius, bravery, and purity of charac- 
ter, passed five yeart of close confine- 
ment. The government was most 
anxious to take his life, but the ^cap- 
tivity of Egmont and others prevented 
the accomplishment of their wishes. 
During this long period, the wife and 
numerous friends of La Noue were 
unwearied in their efforts to effect his 
ransom or exchange,*^ but none of the 
prisoners in the hands of the patriots 
were considered a fair equivalent. 
The hideous proposition was even 
made by Philip the Second to La 
Noue, that he should receive his 
liberty if he would permit his eyes to 
he put out, as a preliminary condition. 
The fact is attested by several letters 
written by La Noue to his wife. The 
prisoner, wearied, shattered in health, 
and sighing for air and liberty, was 
disposed and even anxious to accept 
the infamous offer, and discussed the 
matter philosophically' in his letters. 
That lady, however, horror-struck at 
the suggestion, implored him to reject 
the condition, which he accordingly 
consented to do. At last, in June 
1585, he was exchanged, on extremely 
rigorous terms, for Egmont. During 
his captivity in this vile dungeon, he 
composed not only his famous political 
and military discourses, but several 
other works, among the rest, Aniiot.a- 
tions upon Plutarch and upon the 
Histories of Guicciardini.^ 

The siege of Groningen proceeded, 
and Parma ordered some forces under 
Martin Schenck to advance to its relief, 
j On the other hand, the meagre states' 
forces under Sonoy, Hohenlo, Entes, 
and Count John of Nassau’s young 
son, William Louis, had not yet made 
much impression upon the city.® There 

^ “Enfin on en vint jusques I co degr6 dtf 
barbarie quo de luy faixe otiggeror sous main, 
qua pour domier une suftlaante caution do 
ne porter jamais los arraes centre lo Roy 
Catnolioque, il falloifc qu’il so lalssait croyor 
les yeux. A peine reusse-Jo creu si jo na 
I’avois sqeu quo par la lecture des histoircs 
ot par le rapport d’un tiers. Mait 7 ou 8 
Uttrts qu’il en a faites de sa propro rnain a 
sa.femmo m’ont rendu la those ri indubitabl'',^ 
que aur sa foy je la donne ley pour telle. 
— Amlrault, pp.- 280, 281-298. — Oompoit 
Strada, 2, iil. 156. 

« Bor, XV. 208-205. HeoM, X\1 691, sQq* 
Meterso, x. 169« 170. 
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was little military skill to atone for 
the feebleness of the assailing army, 
although there was plenty of rude 
. valour. Barthold Entes, a man of des- 
perate character, was impatient at the 
dilatoriness of the proceedings. After 
having been in disgi*ace with the states, 
since the downfall of his friend and 
patron, the Count De la March, he had 
recently succeeded to a regiment in 
olaoe of Colonel Ysselstein, dismissed 
for a homicide or two."^ On the 17th 
of May, he had been dining at Rolda, 
in company with Hohenlo and the 
young Count of Nassau. Returning 
to the trenches in a state of wild in- 
toxication, ho accosted a knot of supe- 
rior officers, informing them that they 
were but hoys, and that he would shew 
them how to carry the faubourg of 
Groningen on the instant. He was 
answered that the faubourg, being 
walled and moated, could be taken 
only by escalade or battery. Laughing 
loudly, he rushed forward toward the 
counterscarp, waving his sword, and 
brandishing on his left arm the cover 
of a butter firkin, which he had taken 
instead of his buckler. He had ad- 
vanced, however, but a step, when a 
bullet from the faubourg pierced his 
brain, and he fell dead without a 
word.* 

So perished one of the wild founders 
0 the Netherland commonwealth — 
one of the little band of reckless 
adventurers who had captured the 
town of Brill in 1572, and thus laid 
the foundation-stone of a great re- 
public, which was to dictate its laws 
to the empire of Charles the Fifth. 
He was in some sort a type. His 
character was emblematical of the 
worst side of the liberating movement. 
Desperate, lawless, ferocious — robber 
on land, a pirate by sea — he had 
rendered great service in the cause 
of his fa&erland, and had done it 
niuch disgrace. By the evil deeds of 
men like himself, the fair face of 
liberty had been profaned at its first 
appearance. Bom of a respectable 
i Hoofd, 601. " 

• Hoof(l ubi sup. Metoren, x, Z70».— 
Compare lor, 3, xv. 205« 

» Meteren, x, 170*. I 
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family, he had been noted, when a 
student in this very Groningen where 
he had now found his grave, for the 
youthful profligacy of his chamcter. 
After dissipating ’his partrimony, ha 
had taken to the sea, the legalised 
piracy of the morhil struggle with 
Spain oflering a welcome refuge to 
ependthrifts like himself. In common 
with many a banislied noble of ancient 
birth and broken fortunes, the riotous 
student became a successful corsair, 
and it is probable that his prizes were 
made as well among the friends as the 
enemies of his country. He amassed 
in a short time one hundred thousand 
crowns — no contemptible fortune in 
those days. He assisted La Marck in 
the memorable attack upon Brill, but 
behaved badly and took to flight when 
Mondragon made his memorable expe- 
dition to relieve Tergoes.* Ho liad 
subsequently been imprisoned with 
La Marck for insubordination, and 
during his confinement had dissipated 
a large part of his fortune. In 157 
after the violation of the Ghent treaty, 
he had returned to his piratical pur- 
suits, and having prospered again as 
rapidly as he had done during his 
former cmises, had been glad to 
exchange the ocean for more honour- 
able service on shore. The result was 
the tragic yet almost ludicrous termi- 
nation which we have narrated. He 
left a handsome property, the result 
of his various piracies, or, according to 
the usual euphemism, prizes. He often 
expressed regret at the number of 
triers whom he had cast into the 
sea, complaining, in particular, of one 
victim whom he had thrown over 
board, who would never sink, but who 
for years long ever floated in his wake, 
and stared him in the face whenever 
he looked over his vessel’s side. A 
gambler, a profligate, a pirate, he had 
yet rendered service to the cause of 
freedom, and his name — sullying the 
purer and nobler ones of other founders 
of the commonwealth — “ is enrolled in 
the capitol." * 

« Ibid., X. 170. feor, xv. 205. Hoofd, 
xvi. 6D1. Archives de la Moieon d’Ontoge 
vii 370. The names of the band of adven- 
turers who seized BriU are all carefully pre- 
served in the old re<«ordi of the Republic. 
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Count Philip Hohenlo, upon whom 
now devolved the entire responsibility 
of the Groningen siege and of the 
Friesland operations, was only a few 
degrees superior to* this northern cor- 
sair. A noble of high degree, nearly 
connected with the Nassau family, 
sprung of the best blood in Germany, 
handsome and dignified in appearance, 
he was, in reality, only a debauchee 
and a drunkard. Personal bravery was 
his main qualification for a general ; a j 
virtue which he shared with many of 
his meanest soldiers. He had never 
learned the art of war, nor had ho the 
least ambition to acquire it. Devoted 
to his pleasures, he depraved those 
under ^ command, and injured the 
cause for which he was contending.^ 
Nothing but defeat and disgrace were 
expected by the purer patriots from 
such guidance. ** The benediction of 
God,” wrote Albada, cannot be hoped 
for under this chieftain, who by life 
and manners is fitter to drive swine 
than to govern pious and honourable 
men.” * 

The event justified the prophecy. 
After a few trifling operations before 
Groningen, Hohenlo was summoned to 
the neighbourhood of Coewerden, by 
the reported arrival of Martin Schenck, 
at the -head of a considerable force. 
On the 15th of June, the Count 
marched all night and a part of the 
following morning, in search of the 
enemy. He came up with them upon 
Hardenberg Heath, in a broiling sum- 
mer forenoon. His men were jaded 
by the forced march, overcome with 
the heat, tormented with thirst, and 
unable to procure even a drop of water. 
The royalists were fresh, so that the 
result of the contest was easily to be 
foreseen. Hohenlo’s army was anni- 
hilated in an hour’s time, the whole 
population fled out of Coewerden, the 
siege of Groningen was raised, Renne- 
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berg was set free to resume his opera- 
tions on a larger scale, and the fate of 
all the north-eastern provinces was 
once more swinging in the wind^^ 
The boors of Drenthe and Friesland 
rose again. They had already must- 
ered in the fleld at an earlier season of 
the year, in considerable force. Call- 
ing themselves “ the desperates,” and 
bearing on their standard an eggshell 
with the yolk running out — to in^cate 
that having lost the meat they were 
yet ready to fight for the shell — they 
had swept through the open country, 
pillaging and burning. H 9 henlo had 
defeated them in two encounters, slain 
a large number of their forces, and re- 
duced them for a time to tranquillity.'* 
His late overthrow once more set them 
loo.s 0 . Renneberg, always apt to be 
over-elated in prosperity, as he was 
unduly dejected in adversity, now as- 
sumed all the airs of a conqueror. He 
had hardly eight thousJand men under 
his orders,® but his strength lay in the 
weakness of his adversaries. A small 
war now succeeded, with small gener- 
als, small armies, small campaips, 
small sieges. For the time, the Prince 
of Orange was even obliged to content 
himself with such a general as Hohenlo. 
As usual, he was almost alone. ” Donee 
eris felix,” said he, emphatically^- 

*‘multos numerabls amicos. 
Tempera cum erunt nubila, nuUus orit ; *’* 

and he was this summer doomed to a 
still harder deprivation by the final 
departure of his brother John from 
the Netherlands. 

The Coimt had been wearied out by 
petty miseries.^ His stadholderate of 
Gelderland had overwhelmed him with 
annoyance, for throughout the north- 
eastern provinces there was nether 
system nor subordination. The magis- 
trates could exercise no authority over 
an army which they did not pay, or a 
people whom they did not protect 


I Letter of Albada, Arohivea et Coirespon- 
d&Doe, vfl. 870. Ev, Beidani Azm. Belg., it 
84. 

» *» qui porcis I’egendis vita et mori- 

Dutmagis «•( idoneus quam bonis piisque 
dofen^diii.’*»-’Azchivea et Oorreepondanoa, 
Tit 870. 

A Bor. XV. 4091 ]l«letora% x. 170, 171# 
Koofd, xvi. 80S, 604. Btrada, S. ir. IdO^m 


4 Bor, xiv. 177-178. 

» Bor, XV. 22K 

• Archives, vii. 281, Letter to Laaarus 
Bohwendi. 

^ See the letters of pount John in Ar- 
ohive^, vol. vU. passim ; particularly wttert 
029. 9S0, 981. 93< 974, im, the Memoir 
on same 6UM80* 
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There were endleaa quarrels between 
the various boards of municipal and 
provincial government — particularly 
concerning contributions and expendi- 
tures.^ During this wrangling, the 
country was exposed to the forces of 
Parma, to the private efforts of the 
Malcontents, to the unpaid soldiery of 
the states, to the armed and rebellious 
peasantry. Little heed was paid to 
the*adnionitions of Count Jolm, who 
was of a hotter temper than was the 
tranquil Prince. The stadholder gave 
way to fits of passion at the meanness 
and the insolence to which he Was 
constantly exposed. He readily re- 
cognised his infinnity, and confessed 
himself unable to accommodate his 
irascibility to the *^humores” of the 
inhabitants. There was often suffi- 
cient cause for his petulance. Never 
had praetor of a province a more penu- 
rious civil list. The baker has given 
notice,” wrote Count John, in Novem- 
ber, “that he will supply no more 
bread after to-morrow, unless he is 
paid.” The states would fiu-nish no 
money to pay the biU. It was no 
better with the butcher. “ The cook 
has often no meat to roast,” said the 
Count, in the same letter, “ so that we 
are often obliged to go supperless to 
bed,” His lodgings were a half -roofed, 
half-finished, unfurnished barrack, 
where the stadholder passed his win- 
ter days and evenings in a small, dark, 
freezing-cold chamber, often without 
fire-wood.® Such circumstances were 
certainly nbt calculated to excite envy. 
When in addition to such wretched 

1 When the extraordinaiy goneroalty of 
the Covmt himself, and the altogether unex- 
ampled sacrifices of the Prince are taken in- 
to account, it may well be supposed that 
the patience of the brothers would be sorely 
tried by the parsimony of the states. It 
appears by a document laid before the states- 
general in the winter of 1680-1581, that the 
Count had himself advanced to Orange 
670,000 florins in the cause. The total of 
niouey spent by the Princo himself for the 
sake of Netherland liberty was 2,200,000. 
These vast sums had been raised in various 
ways and from various personages. His 
estates were deeply hypothecated, and his 
eredltora so troublesome, that, in Ids own 
language, he was imable to attend properly 
to pubuc affidn, so hrequent and so threaten- 
ing were the applications made upon him 
payment, Day by day h« felt the neces- 


pai-simony, it is remembered that the 
Count was perpetually worried by tho 
quarrels of the provincial authorities 
with each other and with himself, he 
may be forgiven- for becoming tho- 
roughly exhausted at last. He was 
growing “ grey and grizzled ” with 
perpeti^ perplexity. He had beeu 
fed with annoyance, as if — to use his 
own homely expression — “ he had 
eaten it with a spoon.” Having 
already loaded himself with a debt 
of six hundred thousand florins, which 
he had spent in the states’ service, and 
having struggled manfully against tho 
petty tortures of his situation, he can- 
not be severely censured for relinquish- 
ing his post.^ The affairs of his own 
Countship were in great confusion. 
His children — boys and girls — were 
many, and needed their fathers’ guid- 
ance, while the eldest, William Louis, 
was already in arms for the Nether- 
lands, following the instincts of his 
race. Distinguished for a rash valour, 
which had already gained the rebuko 
of bis father and the applause of his 
comrades, he had commenced his long 
and glorious career by receiving a 
severe wound at Coewerden, wMch 
caused him to halt for life.^ Leaving 
so worthy a representative, the Count 
was more justified in his departure. 

His wife, too, had died in Ins absence, 
and household affairs required his at- 
tention. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that if the memory of his de- 
ceased spouse had its claims, the 
selection of her ’ successor was still 
more prominent among his anxieties. 

sity advancing more closely upon him of 
placing himself personally in the bauds of 
nis creditors and making over bis estates to 
their mercy until the uttermost farthing 
siiould be paid. In his two campaigna 
against Alva (1668 and 1672) he had spent 
1,060,000 florins. He owed the Elector 
Palatine 160,000 florins, the Landgrave 
60,000, Count John 670,000, and other suina 
to other individuals. — Stafit ende kort be- 
grip van het geen, M. K. Heere den F. vun 
Orange betalt mag hebben mitsgaders hot 
geene syne V. G. schuldig is gebleevcn, etc. 
Ordin. Depoeben Boek, A®. 1680, 1681, f. 
MS'fo. sqq., MS. Hague Archives. 

s Archives et Corrosponda^, vii, 106. 
113, 828, 826. 

» Ibid., vil 884, 487. 

1 sU., tii. 888* 

886. Hoofd.xviim. 
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The worthy gentleman had been super- 
naturally directed as to his second 
choice, ere that choice seemed neces- 
sary ; for before the news of his wife’s 
death had reached him, the Count 
dreamed that he was already united in 
second nuptials to the fair Cunigunda, 
daughter of the deceased Elector Pa- 
latine — a vision which was repeated 
many times. On the morrow he learn- 
ed, to his amazement, that he wad a 
widower, and entertained no doubt 
that he had been specially directed 
towards the princess seen in his slum- 
bers, whom he had never seen in life.^ 
His friends were in favour of his 
marrying the Electress Dowager, 
rather than her daughter, whose years 
numbered less than half his own. The 
honest Count, however, “after ripe 
consideration,” decidedly preferred the 
maid to the widow. “ I confess,” he 
said, with much gravity, “ that the 
marriage with the old Electress, in re- 
spect of her God-fearing disposition, 
her piety, her virtue, and the like, 
would bo much more advisable. More- 
over, as she hath borne her cross, and 
knows how to deal with gentlemen, so 
much the better would it be for me. 
Nevertheless, inasmuch as she has al- 
ready had two husbands, is of a toler- 
able age, and is taller of stature than 
my self f my inclination is less towards 
her than towards her daughter,”* 

For these various considerations, 
Count John, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of his brother, definitely 
laid down bis government of Gelder- 
land, and quitted the Netherlands 
about midsummer.* Enough had not 
been done, in the opinion of the Prince, 
so long as aught remained to do, and 
he could not bear that his brother 
should desert the country in the hour 
of its darkness, or doubt the Almighty 
when His hand was veiled in clouds.' 
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“ One must do one’s best,” said he, 
“and believe that when such misfor- 
tunes happen, God desires to prove us. 
If He sees that we do not lose otir 
courage. He will assuredly help us. 
Had we thought otherwise, we should 
never have pierced the dykes on a me- 
morable occasion, for it was an uncer- 
tain thing and a great sorrow for the 
poor, people ; yet did God bless the 
undertaking. He will bless us still, 
for His arm hath not been shortened.”^ 

On the 22d of July 1680, the Arch- 
duke Matthias, being fully aware of 
the general tendency of a^airs, sum- 
moned a meeting of the generality in 
Antwerp. He did not make his ap- 
pearance before the assembly, but re- 
quested that a deputation might wait 
upon him at his lodgings, and to this 
committee he unfolded his griefs. He 
expressed his hope that the states were 
not — ^in violation of the laws of God 
and man — about to throw themselves 
into the arms of a foreign prince. He 
reminded them of their duty to the 
holy Catholic religion, and to the illu.s* 
trious house of Austria, while he also 
pathetically called their attention to 
the necessities of his own household, 
and hoped that they would, at least, 
provide for the arrears due to his 
domestics.®' 

The statee-general replied with cour- 
tesy as to the personal claims of the 
Ai’chduko. For the rest, they took 
highe.v grounds, and the coming decla- 
ration of independence already pierced 
through the studied decorum of their 
I language. They defended their nego- 
tiation with Anjou on the ground of 
necessity, averring that the King of 
Spain had proved inexorable to afl in- 
tercession, while, through the intrigues 
of their bitterest enemies, they had 
been entirely forsaken by the Empire.** 

Soon afterwards, a special legation, 


derogatory to his Grace. When they should 
be in company of other gentlemen and 
ladies, or should bo walking together in the 
streets, his Grace would seem almost little 
at her side."— Memoir of Dr Schwarta. 

» Archives, etc., vli, 390. 

* Archives et Correspondaqc^ vlL S3A 

• Bor. zv. 813, 218. 


1 Archives, etc., vii. 828, sqq. This con- 
viction of Divine interposition was inserted 
in the marriage contract.— Vide Memorial 
von Gr. Ernst zu Schawenburg and Dr. 
Jacob Schwartz. Archives et Correspon- 
dance, vii. 881, ^q. 

* Archives et CfoiTespoudanoe, vii. 825 and 
884, note.— “Item says tbe marriage me- 
morial already cited, ** the widtow is a toler- 
ably stout person, which would hr vbn^st 
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with Saint Aldegonde at its head, was 
despatched to Prance to consult with 
the Duke of Anjou, and settled terms 
> ot agreement with him by the treaty 
of Plessis lee Tours (on the 29th of 
September 1580), afterwards definitely 
ratified by the convention of Bordeaux, 
signed on the 23d of the following 
January.^ 

The states of Holland and Zealand, 
however, kept entirely aloof from this 
transaction, being from the beginning 
opposed to the choice of Anjou. From 
the first to the last, they would have 
no master but Orange, and to him, 
therefore, this year they formally offer- 
ed the sovereignty of their provinces ; 
but they offered it in vain. 

The conquest of Portugal had effect- 
ed a diversion in the affairs of the 
Netherlands. It was but a transitory 
one. The provinces found the hopes 
which they had built upon the neces- 
sity of Spain for large supplies in the 
peninsula — to their own consequent 
relief — soon changed into fears, for 
he rapid success of Alva in Portugal 
gave his master additional power to 
oppress the heretics of the north. 
Henry, the Cardinal iCing, had died 
in 1580, after succeeding to the youth- 
ful adventurer, Don Sebastian, slain 
during his chivalrous African cam- 
paign (4th of August 1578). The 
contest for the succession which open- 
ed upon the death of the aged monarch 
was brief, and in fifty-eight days, the 
bastard Antonio, Philip's only formid- 
able competitor, had been utterly de- 
feated and driven forth to lurk, like 
a hunted wild beast, among rugged 
mountain caverns, with a price of a 
hundred thousand crowns upon his 
head.* In the course of the succeed- 
ing year, Philip received homage at 
Lisbon as King of Portugal,^ From 

I Bor, XV. il4, 

? CfHbrera, xii. o.ap. 29 ; xiii, cap. 1, 2, 5, 9, 
p. 1095-1139. Bor, xW. 178 sqq. Archives 
e.la Maisou d'Oiange, vli. 398, sqq. 

• He wore on the occasion of the ceremony 
*a cassock of oramoisy brocade, with large 
folds.” With his sceptre grasped in bis 
right hand, and his crown upon his head, 
he looked, says his «^thusiastic biographer, 
“like King David — red, handsome, and 
venerable.” “Parecia al Key David, rojo, 
bermoso i. la vistsi 1 venerable en la M^eitad 


the moment of this conquest, he was 
more disposed, and more at loisiiro 
than ever, to vent his wrath against 
the Netherlands, and against the man 
whom he considered the incarnation 
of their revolt. 

Cardinal Granvelle had ever whis- 
pered in the King’s ear the expediency 
of taking ofi* the Prince by assassina- 
tion. It has been seen how subtly 
distilled, and how patiently hoarded, 
was this priest's venom against indi- 
viduals, until the time arrived when 
he could administer the poison with 
effect. His hatred of Orange was 
intense and of ancient date. He was 
of opinion, too, that the Prince might 
be scared from the post of duty, even 
if the assassin’s hand were not able to 
reach his heart. He was in favour of 
publicly setting a price upon his head 
— thinking that if the attention of all 
the murderers in the world were thus 
directed towards the illustrious victim, 
the Prince would tremble at the dan- 
gers which surrounded him. A sum 
of money would be well employed in 
this way,” said the Cardinal, “ and, as 
the Prince of Orange is a vile coward, 
fear alone will throw him into con- 
fusion.” Again, a few monthg later, 
renewing the subject, he observed, 
** 'twould be well to offer a reward of 
thirty or forty thousand crowns to 
any one who will deliver the Prince, 
dead or alive ; since from very fear of 
it — as he is pusillanimous — it would 
not be unlikely that he should die of 
his own accord."^ 

It was insulting even to Philip’s 
intelligence to insinuate that the Prince 
would shrink before danger, or die of 
fear. Had Orange ever been inclined 
to bombast, he might have answered 
the churchman’s calumny, as Csesar 
the soothsayer's waniing : — 

que representaba.”— Cabrera, xiii. 1126. 

* Archives, etc., vii. 1G6. — “ Y qualquier 

dinero seria muy bien empleado y como 

es vil y cobarde, el miedo lo pendria en con- 
fusloii.” — Letter of the Cardinal to Philip, 
August 8, 1679. 

* “Tambien so podriaal Principe d’Oratiges 

ponor wUa do SO o 40 mil escudos, quien le 
matasse o diesse vivo, como haxen todo.s k-a 
potentados de Italia, pues oon miedo aolo 
dssfco eeme ts no seria mueko 

naori^SM do suyo,” otc.— Ibid, 

o (J 
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** — Danger knowa ftill well 

That Caesar is more dangerous than he—” 

and in truth, Philip had long trembled 
on his throne before the genius of the 
man who lw.d foiled Spain's boldest 
generals and wiliest statesmen. The 
King, accepting the priest's advice, 
resolved to fulminate a ban against 
the Prince, and to set a price upon 
his head. “It will be well," wrote 
Philip to Parma, “ to offer thirty thou- 
sand crowns or so to any one who will 
deliver him dead or alive. Thus the 
country may be rid of a man so per- 
nicious ; or at any rate he will be held 
in perpetual fear, and therefore pre- 
vented from executing leisurely his 
designs.” ^ 

In accordance with these sugges- 
tions and these hopes, the famous ban 
was accordingly drawn up, and dated 
on the 15th of March 1580. It was, 
however, not formally published in 
the Netherlands until the month of 
June of the same year.^ 

This edict will remain the most 
lasting monument to the memory of 
Cardinal Qranvelle. It will be read 
when all his other state-papers and 
epistles — able as they incontestably 
are — shall have passed into oblivion. 
No panegyric of friend, no palliating 
magnanimity of foe, can roll away this 
rock of infamy from his tomb. It was 
by Cardinal Granvelle and by Philip 
that a price was set upon the head of 
the fbremost man of his age, as if he 
had been a savage beast, and that 
admission into the ranks of Spain's 
haughty nobility was made the addi- 
tional bribe to tempt the assassin. 

The ban® consisted of a preliminary 
narrative to justify tbe penalty with 
which it was concluded. It referred 
to the favours conferred by Philip and 
his father upon the Prince; to his 
signal ingratitude and dissimulation. 
It accused him of originating the Re- 
quest, the image-breaking, and the 
public preaching. It censured his 
marriage with an abbess — even during 
the lifetime of his wife; alluded to 


I Archives, vii. 16M70. Letter of Philip 
to the PrhSoe of Parma, Nov. 80, 1570. The 
hMlAer, soys ^ree» v, Priasiereiv was donht- 
less dictated ^ Qnnvellie. 
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his campaigns against Alva, to his re- 
bellion in Holland, and to the horrible 
massacres committed by Spaniards in 
that province — as the necessary con- 
sequences of his treason. It accused 
him of introducing liberty of con- 
science, of procuring his own appoint- 
ment as Ruward, of violating the 
Ghent treaty, of foiling the efforts of 
Don John, and of frustrating the coim- 
sels of the Cologne commissioners by 
his perpetual distrust. It charged 
him with a newly-organised conspi- 
racy, in the erection of the Utrecht 
Union; and for these and similar 
crimes — set forth with involutions, 
slow, spiral, and cautious as the head 
and front of the indictment was direct 
and deadly — it denounced the chas- 
tisement due to the “ wretched hypu- 
crite” who had committed such of- 
fences. 

“For these causes,!* concluded the 
ban, “ wo declare bim traitor and mis- 
creant, enemy of ourselves and of the 
country. As such we banish him per- 
petually from all our realms, forbid- 
ding ail our subjects, of whatever 
quality, to communicate with him 
openly or privately — to administer to 
him victuals, drink, fire, or other ne- 
I cessaries. We allow all to injure him 
in property or life. We expose the 
said William Nassau as am enemy of 
the human race— giving his property 
j to all who may seize it. And if any 
one of our subjects or any stranger 
should be found sufficiently generous 
of heart to rid us of this 2)est, deliver- 
ing him to us, alive or dead, or taking 
his life, we will cause to be fumisbed 
to him immediately after the^ deed 
shall have been done, the sum of 
twenty-five thousand crowns in gold. 
If he have eommUted any crime, how- 
ever heinous, m promise to pardon him ; 
and if he he not already noble, we will 
ennoble him for his valowr.” 

Such was the celebrated ban against 
the Prince of Orange. It was an- 
swered before the end of the year by 
the memorable “Apology of the Prince 

8 Vad. Hist., yiL SIS, 846. 

8 It is appended to tbe Apologie^” in tlxC 
edttioo of pp. 140-lM, 
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of Oraiige/' one of the most startling 
documents in history. No defiance 
v^as ever thundered forth in the face 
of a despot in more terrible tones. It 
had become sufficiently manifest to 
the royal party that the Prince was 
not to be purchased by millions of 
money,” or by imlimited family advan- 
cement — not to be cajoled by flattery 
or offers of illustrious friendship. It 
had been decided, therefore, to terrify 
him into retreat, or to remove him by 
murder. The Government had been 
thoroughly convinced that the only 
way to finish the revolt, was to “finish 
Orange,” according to the ancient 
advice of Antonio Perez. The mask 
was thrown off. It had been decided 
to forbid the Prince bread, water, fire, 
and shelter ; to give his wealth to the 
fisc, his heart to the assassin, his soul, 
as it was hoped, to the Father of EvU. 
The rupture being thus complete, it 
was right that the “wretched hypo- 
crite,” should answer ban with ban, 
royal denunciation with sublime scorn. 
He had ill-deserved, however, the title 
of hypocrite, he said. When the 
friend of government, he had warned 
them that by tlieir complicated and 
perpetual persecutions they were 
twisting the rope of their own ruin. 
Was that hypocrisy? Since becoming 
their enemy, there had likewise been 
little hypocrisy found in him — unless 
it were hypocrisy to make open war 
upon government, to take their cities, 
to expel their armies from the coun- 
try. 

The proscribed rebel, towering to a 
moral and even social superiority over 
the man who affected to be his master 
by right divine, swept down upon his 
antagonist with crushing effect. He 
repudiated the idea of a king in the 
Netherlands. The word might be 
legitimate in Castille, or Naples, or 
the Indies, but the provinces knew no 
such title. Philip had inherited in 
those countries only the power of 
Duke or Gount-— a power closely limit- 
ed by constitutions more ancient than 
big birthright. Orange was no rebel 
theii-*»Philip no legitimate monarch. 
Even were the Prince rebellious, it 
was no more than Philip’S ahcestori 


Albert of Austria, had been towards 
Ku anointed sovereign. Emperor Adol- 
phus of Nassau, ancestor of William. 
The ties of allegiance and conventional 
authority being severed, it had become 
idle for the King to affect superiority 
of lineage to the man whose family 
had occupied illustrious stations when 
the Habsburgs were obscure squires 
in Switzerland, and had ruled as sove- 
reign in the Netherlands before that 
overshadowing house had ever been 
named. 

But whatever the hereditary claims 
of Pliilip in the country, he had for- 
feited them by the violation of his 
oaths, by his tyrannical suppression of 
the charters of the land ; while by his 
personal crimes he had lost all preten- 
sion to sit in judgment upon his fellow 
man. Was a people not justified in 
rising against authority when aU their 
laws had been trodden under foot, 
“not once only, but a million of times?” 
— and was William of Orange, lawful 
husband of the virtuous Charlotte de 
Bourbon, to be* denounced for moral 
delinquency by a lascivious, incestuous, 
adulterous, and murderous king ? With 
horrible distinctness he laid before the 
monarch all the crimes of which he 
believed him guilty, and having thus 
told Philip to his beard, “ thus diddeat 
thou,” he had a withering word for the 
priest who stood at his back. “ Tell 
me,” he cried, “by Avhose comBoand 
Cardinal GranveUe administered poi- 
son to the Emperor Maximilian? I know 
what the Emperor told me, and how 
much fear he felt afterwaida for the 
King and for all Spaniards.” 

He ridiculed the effrontery of men 
like Philip and Granvelle, in charging 
“distrust” upon others, when it was 
the very atmosphere of their own exis- 
tence. He proclaimed that sentiment 
to be the only salvation for the coun- 
try. He reminded Philip of the words 
which his namesake of Macedon— a 
schoolboy in tyranny, compared to him- 
self — had heard from the lips of De 
mosthenes — that the strongest foitreiM 
of a free people against a tyrant was 
distrust. That sentiment, worthy of 
eternal memory, the Prihee ^clared 
that he had t^en from the divine 
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philippic/' f<> engrave upon the heart 
of the nation, and he prayed God that 
he might be more readily believed than 
the great orator had been by his 
people. 

Ho treated with scorn the price set 
upon his head, ridiculing this project 
to terrify him, for its want of novelty, 
and asking the monarch if he supposed 
the rebel ignorant of the various bar- 
gains which bad frequently been made 
before with cut-throats and poisoners 
to take away liis life. " I am in the 
hand of God,” said William of Orange; 
“ my worldly goods and my life have 
been long since dedicated to His ser- 
vice. He will dispose of them as seems 
best for His glory and my salvation.” 

On the contrary, however, if it could 
be demonstrated, or oven hoped, that 
his absence would benefit the cause of 
the country, he proclaimed himself 
ready to go into exile. "Would to 
God,” said he, in conclusion, "that 
my perpetual banishment, or even my 
death, could bring you a true deliver- 
ance from so many calamities. Oh, 
how consoling would be such banish- 
ment — how sweet such a death ! For 
why have I exposed my property? 
Was it that I might enrich myself? 
Why have I lost my brothers? Was 
it that I might find new ones? Why 
have I left my son so long a prisoner ? 
Can you give me another ? Why have 
I put my life so often in danger? 
What reward can I hcfpe after my long 
services, and the almost total wreck of 
my earthly fortunes, if not the prize 
of having acquired, perhaps at the ex- 
pense of my life, your liberty? If 
then, my masters, you judge that my 
absence or my death can serve you, 
behold me ready to obey. Command 
me — send me to the ends of the earth 

1 Apologio, pp. 140, 141. 

* Wagenaer, vii. 854. 

• Ibid. Aroldves ©t Correspondance, vii, 
480.— -The. " Apologia” was drawn up by 
ViHiars, a clargymaa of learning and talont. 
(V^ Puplessis Momay, note to Da Thou, 

V- 813, La flaya, 1740.) No naan, bowevar, 
at all oonveniant with the writings and 
fpaMhfs of tha Prince, can doubt that the 
wiw •nwtanw, of the doounaat 

ww fpoitt hl« own httid, The whole was 
Mshmithid k,) hitii for his final etnerhibtlims, 
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—I will obey. Here is my head, over 
which no prince, no monarch, has 
power but yourselves. Dispose of .it 
for your good, for the preservation of 
your Republic, but if you judge that 
the moderate amount of experience 
and industry which is in me, if you 
judge that the remainder of my pro- 
perty and of my life can yet be of ser- 
vice to you, I dedicate them afresh to 
you and to the country.”^ 

His motto — most ai)propriate to his 
life and character — "/e maintiendrai/* 
was the concluding phrase of the docu- 
ment. His arms and signature were 
also formally appended, and the Apo- 
logy, translated into most modern lan- 
guage.'?, was sent to nearly every poten- 
tate in Christendom.* It liad been 
previously, on the 13th of December 
1680, read before tbe assembly of the 
united states at Delft, and approved jis 
cordially as the ban ' was indignantly 
denounced. 

During the remainder of the* year 
1580, and the half of the' following 
year, the seat of hostilities ^as mainly 
in the north-east — Parma, while wait- 
ing the arrival of fresh troops, being 
inactive. The operations, like the 
armies and the generals, were petty, 
Hohenlo was opposed to Renneberg. 
After a few insi^ificant victories, the 
latter laid siege to Steenwyk,^ a city in 
itself of no gr^at importance, but the 
key to the province of Dnenthe. The 
garrison consisted of six hundred sol- 
diers, and half as many trained bur- 
ghers. Renneberg, having six thou- 
sand foot and twelve hundred horse, 
summoned the place to surrender, but 
was answered with defiance. Gaptaia 
Comput, who had escaped from Gron- 
ingen, after unsuccessfully warning 
the citizens of Renneberg/s meditated 

and it seems by no means certain that it 
derived anything from the hand of Villier^, 
save the artistlo arrangement of the putts, 
together with certain mflatious of style, OX 
which the severe sublimity of the generaJ 
effect is occasionally marr^ The appau"' 
ance of the Apology created both admiration 
and alarm among the friends of its author 
"Now is the Piinoe a dead man,_ cnea 
Saint Aldegohde, when ha re»d ^ hi Fraooo. 

llGtei'Ou, X. 170, i)4q. 
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treason, commanded in Steenwyk, and 
Lis courage and cheerfulness sustained 
the population of the city during a 
close winter siege. Tumultuous mobs 
ill the streets demanding that the place 
should be given over ere it was too 
late, he denounced to their faces as 
“ flocks of gabbling geese/’ unworthy 
the attention of brave men. To a 
butcher who, with the instinct of his 
craft, begged to be informed what the 
population were to eat when the meat 
was all gone, he coolly observed, “Wo 
will eat you, villain, first of all, when 
the time comes ; so go home and rest 
assured that you, at least, are not to 
die of starvation.”^ With such rough 
but cheerful admonitions did the 
Jionest soldier, at the head of his 
little handful, sustain the courage of 
the beleaguered city. Meantime Ken- 
neberg pressed it hard. He bombarded 
it with red-hot balls, a new invention 
introduced five years before by Stephen 
Bathor, King of Poland, at the siege 
of Dantzig.^ Many houses were con- 
sumed, but still Comput and the citi- 
zens held firm. As the winter ad- 
vanced, and the succour which had 
been pi-omised still remained in the 
disbince, Henneberg began to pelt the 
city with sarcasms, which, it was 
htiped, might prove more effective than 
the red-hot balls. He sent a herald to 
know if the citizens had eaten all their 
horses yet; a question which was an- 
swered by an ostentatious display of 
sixty starving hacks — all that could be 
mustered-*upon the heights. He sent 
them on another occasion, a short 
letter, which ran as follows : — 

“l&osT Honourable, most Stead- 
fast, — As, during the present frost, 
you have but little exercise in the 
trenches — as you cannot pass your 
time in twirling your finger-rings, 
seeing that they have all been sold 
to’ pay your soldiers’ wageab— as you 

Lave nothing to rub your teeth upon, 

1 Hewrfd, xvli, 716. Heteren, x. 178*. 

> Meteren, x. 169<>. Wagenaer, vii. 869, 

» Het^n, X. 178*. 

* The whole letter is given by Bor, of 
eoume as a forgery, xvi. 289-241. It was 
^bably prepared by AssonleviUe.— Ibid. 
Compare Qroen v. Frinst., ArchiTea^ viL 880. 
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nor to scour your stomachs withal, 
and as, nevertheless, you require some- 
thing if only to occupy your minds, 
I send you the enclosed letter, in hope 
it may yield amusement. — Januaiy 15, 
1581 .”^ 

The enclosure was a letter from tho 
Prince of Orange to the Duke of An- 
jou, which, as it was pretended, had 
been intercepted. It was a clumsy 
forgery, but it answered the purpose 
of more skilful counterfeiting, at a 
period when political and religious 
enmity obscured men’s judgment. 
“As to the point of religion,” the 
Prince was made to observe, for ex- 
ample, to his illustrious correspondent, 
“ that is all plain and clear. No sove- 
reign who hopes to come to any great 
advancement ought to consider reli- 
gion, or hold it in regard. Your High- 
ness, by means of the garrisons and 
fortresses, will bo easily master of the 
principal cities in Flanders and Bra- 
bant, even if the citizens were opposed 
to you. Afterwards you will compel 
them without diflioulty to any religion 
which may seem most conducive to 
the interests of your Highness.”^' 

Odious and cynical as was the whole 
tone of the letter, it was extensively 
circulated. There were always natures 
base and brutal enough to accept the 
calumny and to make it current among 
kindred souls. It may^ be doubted 
whether Renneberg attached faith to 
the document ; but it was natural that 
he should take a malicious satisfaction 
in spreading this libel against the man 
whose perpetual scorn he had so re- 
cently earned. Nothing was more 
common than such forgeries, and at 
that very moment a letter, executed 
with equal grossness, was passing from 
hand to hand, which purported to be 
from the Count himself to Parma.® 
History has less interest in contradict- 
ing the calumnies against a man like 
Renneberg. The fictitious epistle of 

* This letter, the ficUtiouB character of 
which is aa obvious as that of the fo^d 
epistle of Orange, is given at length by 
XT. 211, 212. It is amusing to see' tbe 
gravity with which the historian introduoea 
the ridkalous dooument^ evHi«n% without 
entortalning a doubt as to its genuiaenees. 
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Orange, however, was so often repub- 
lished, and the copies so carefully dis- 
tributed, that the Prince had thought it 
Important to add an express repudia- 
tion of its authorship, by way of ap- 
pendix to hia famous Apology. He 
took the occasion to say, that if a par- 
ticle of proof could be brought that he 
had written the letter, or any letter 
resembling it, he would forthwith leave 
the Netherlands, never to shew hia face 
there again.^ 

Notwithstanding this well known 
denial, however, Kenneberg thought it 
facetious to send the letter into Steen- 
wyk, where it produced but small 
effect upon the minds of the burghers. 
Meantime, they had received intima- 
tion that succour was on its way. 
Hollow balls containing letters were shot 
into the town, bringing the welcome 
intelligence that the English colonel, 
John Norris, with six thousand states’ 
troops, would soon make hia appearance 
for their relief, and the brave Comput 
added hia cheerful exhortations to 
heighten the satisfaction thus pro- 
duced. A day or two afterwards, three I 
quails were caught in the public square, 
and the commandant improved the 
circumstance by many quaint homilies. 
The number three, he observed, was 
typical of the Holy Trinity, which had 
thus come symbolically to their relief. 
The Lord bad sustained the fainting 
Israelites with quails. The number 
three indicated three weeks, within 
which time the promised succour was 
sure to arrive. Accordingly, upon the 
22d of February 1581, at the expiration 
of the third week, Norris succeeded in 
victualling the town, the merry and 
steadfast Comput was established as a 
true prophet, and Count Renneberg 
abandoned the siege in despair.* 

The subsequent career of that un* 
happy nobleman waa brief. On the 
19th of July his troops were signally 
defeated by Sonoy and Norris, the 
fdgitive royalists retreating into Gron* 


ingen at the very moment when theii 
general, who had been prevented by 
illness from commanding them, was 
receiving the last sacraments. Re- 
morse, shame, and disappointment had 
literally brought Renneberg to his 
grave. “ His treason,” says a contem- 
porary, was a nail in his coffin,” and 
on his deathbed he bitterly bemoaned 
his crime. “ Groningen ! Groningen I 
would that I had never seen thy walls !” 
he cried repeatedly in his last hours. 
He refused to see his sister, whose in- 
sidious counsels had combined with 
his own evil passions to make him a 
traitor; and he died on the 23d of 
July 1581, repentant and submissive.'^ 
His heart, after his decease, was found 
"shrivelled to the dimensions of a 
walnut,”^ a circumstance attributed 
to poison by some, to remoi-se by 
others. His regrets, his early death, 
and his many attractive qualities, com- 
bined to save his character from uni- 
versal denunciation, and his name, 
although indelibly stained Jpy treason, 
was ever mentioned with pity rather 
than with rancour.® 

Great changes, ■;^tked to be per* 
petual, were steadily- preparing in ije 
internal condition of the provinces. 
A preliminary- measure of an import- 
ant character had been taken early 
this year by the assembly of the 
united provinces held in the month of 
January at Delft. This was the estab- 
lishment of a general executive council. 
The constitution of the board was 
arranged on the 13th of the month, 
and was embraced in eighteen articles. 
The number of councillors was fixed 
at thirty, all to be native Nether- 
landers; a certain proportion to bo 
appointed from each province l^y its 
estates. The advice and consent of 
this body as to treaties with foreign 
powers were to be indispensable, but 
they were not to interfere with 
rights and duties of the states-genex^b 
nor to interpose any obstacle to the 


1 Bor, xvi. 289k. 
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Arrafigenieats with the Duke of An- 
jou.^ 

, While this additional machine for 
the self-government of the provinces 
was in the course of creation, the 
Spanish monarch, on the other hand, 
had made another effort to recover 
the authority which he felt slipping 
from his grasp. Philip was in Por- 
tugal, preparing for his coronation 
in that new kingdom — an event 
to be nearly contemporaneous with 
his deposition from the Netherland 
sovereignty, so solemnly conferred 
upon him a quarter of a century be- 
fore in Brussels; but although thus 
distant, he was confident that he 
could more wisely govern the Nether- 
lands than the inhabitants could do, 
and unwilling as ever to confi,de in the 
abilities of those to whom he had 
delegated his authority. Provided,- as 
he unquestionably was at that moment, 
with a more energetic representative 
than any who had before exorcised the 
l&Linctions of royal governor in the 
provinces, he was still disposed to 
harass, to doubt, and to interfere. 
With the additional cares of the Por- 
tuguese Conquest upon his hands, he 
felt as irresistibly impelled as ever to 
superintend the minute details of pro- 
vincial administration. To do this 
was impossible. It was, however, not 
impossible, by attempting to do it, to 
produce much mischief. “It gives 
me pain,” wrote Granvelle, “to see 
his Majesty working as before — choos- 
ing to understand everything and to 
do everything. By this course, as I 
have often said before, he really 
accomplishes much less.”* The King 
had, moreover, recently committed the 
profound error of sending the Duchess 
Margaret of Parma to the Netherlands 
again. He had the fatuity to believe 
her memory so tenderly cherished in 

to provinces as to ensure a burst of 
loyalty at her reappearance, while the 
irritation which he thus created in the 
breast of her son he affected to dis^ 
regard. The 'event was what might 
have been foreseen. The Nether- 

1 The Oonstitution of the Land Raed ** IS 
glrin in full by Bor, xrf,' 841«-24d. ■ 
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landers were very moderately excited 
by the arrival of their former regent, 
but the Prince of Parma was furious. 
His mother actually arrived at Namur 
in the month of August 1580, to 
assume the civil administration of the 
provinces,* and he was himself, accord- 
ing to the King’s request, to continue 
in the command of the army. Any one 
who had known human nature at all, 
would have recognised that Alexander 
Farnese was not the man to be put 
into leading strings. A sovereign 
who was possessed of any administra- 
tive sagacity, would have seen the 
absurdity of taking the reins of govern- 
ment at that crisis from the hands 
of a most determined and energetic 
man, to confide them to the keeping 
of a woman. A king who was willing 
to reflect upon the consequences of 
his own acts, must have foreseen the 
scandal likely to result from an open 
quarrel for precedence between such 
a mother and son. Margaret of Parma 
was instantly informed, however, by 
Alexander, that a divided authority 
like that proposed was entirely out of 
the question. Both .offered to resign ; 
but Alexander was unflinching in his 
determination to retain all the power 
or none, The Duchess, as docile to 
her son after her arrival as she had 
been to the King on undertaking the 
journey, and feeling herself unequal 
to the task imposed upon her, implored 
Philip’s permission to withdraw, almost 
as soon as she had reached her desti- 
nation. Granvelle's opinion was like- 
wise opposed to this interference with 
the administration of Alexander, and 
the King at last suffered himself to be 
overruled. By the end of the year 
1581, letters arrived confirming tha 
Prince of Parma in his government, 
but requesting the Duchess of Parma 
to remain privately in the Nether- 
lands. She accordingly continued to 

reside there under an assumed naihe 
until the autumn of 1583, when she 
was at last permitted to return to 
Italy.* 

During the summer of 1581, tho 

t Wai^naer, yli. 844,. 845. Btrada, 2, iiJ. 
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namo fplrit of persecution wMok had 
inspired the Catholics to inflict such 
infinite misery upon those of the Re- 
formed faith in the Netherlands; be- 
gan to manifest itself in overt acts 
against the Papists by those who had 
at last obtained political ascendency 
over them. Edicts were published in 
Antwerp, in Utrecht, and in different 
cities of Holland, suspending the exer- 
cise of the Roman worship. These 
statutes were certainly a long way re- 
moved in horror from those memor- 
able placards wliich sentenced the 
Reformers by thousands to the axe, 
the pord, and the stake, but it was 
still melancholy to see the persecuted 
becoming persecutors in their turn. 
They were excited to these stringent 
measxires by the noisy zeal of certain 
Dominican monks in Brussels, whose 
extravagant discourses ^ were daily in- 
flaming the passions of the Catholics 
to a dangerous degree. The authori- 
ties of the city accordingly thought it 
necessary to suspend, by proclamation, 
the public exercise of the ancient reli- 
gion, assigning, as their principal rea- 
son for this prohibition, the shocking 
jugglery by which simple-minded per- 
sons were constantly deceived. They 
alluded particularly to the practice of 
working miracles by means of relics, 
pieces of the holy cross, bones of 
saints, and the perspiration of statues. 
They charged^ that bits of lath were 
daily exhibite’d as fragments of the 
cross; that the bones of dogs and 
monkeys were held up for adoration 
as those of saints; and that oil was 
poured habitually into holes drilled 
in the heads of statues, that the popu- 
lace might believe, in their miraculous 
sweating. For these reasons, and to 
avoid the tumult and possible blood- 
shed to which the disgust excited by 
suph charlatanry might give rise, the 
Roman Catholic worship was suspended 
until the country should be restored 
to greater tranquillity.^ S^imilar causes 
led to (dmOar proclamations in other 
cities. The Rriuce of Orange lamented 

841, 845.— OemMte Meteren, x. 174, who 
states, erraneotwsvthst the Duchess retired 
dur^ the toneWlug her errlveL 


j the intolerant spirit thus shewing it* 
! self among those who had been ite 
martyrs, but it was not possible at 
that moment to keep it absolutely 
under control. 

A most important change was now 
to take place in his condition, a most 
vital measure was to be consummated 
by the provinces. The step, which 
could never be retraced was, after long 
hesitation, finally taken upon the 26th 
of July 1581, upon which day the 
united provinces, assembled at the 
Hague, solemnly declared their inde- 
pendence of Philip, and renounced 
their allegiance for ever.® ‘ 

This act was accomplished with the 
deliberation due to its gravity. At 
the same time it left the country in a 
very divided condition. This was in- 
evitable. The Prince had done all 
that one man could do to hold the 
Netherlands together and unite them 
perpetually into one body politic, and 
perhaps, if he had been inspired by a 
keener personal ambition, this task 
might have been accomplished. The 
seventeen provinces might have ac« 
cepted his dominioi^/^but they would 
agree to that of no other sovereign. 
Providence had not decreed that the 
country, after its long agony, should 
give birth to a single and perfect 
commonwealth. The Walloon pro- 
vinces had already fallen off from the 
cause, notwithstanding the entreaties 
of the Prince. The other Netherlands, 
after long and tedious negotiation 
with Anjou, hod at last consented to 
his supremacy, but from this arrange- 
ment Holland and Zealand held them- 
selves aloof. By a somewhat anoma- 
lous proceeding, they sent deputies 
along with those of the other pro- 
vinces, to the conferences with the 
Duke, but it was expressly understood 
that they would never accept him as 
sovereign. They were willing to con- 
tract with him and with their sister 
provinces — over which he was soon 
to exerclBc authority— a firm and per- 
petual league, but as to their own 

* See'the ProdamaUen in Bor, xiv. 260, 
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chief, their hearts were fixed. The 
Prince of Orange should be their lord 
apd maater, and none other. It lay 
only in his seK-denying character that 
he had not been clothed with this 
dignity long before. He had, how- 
ever, persisted in the hope that all the 
provinces might be brought to acknow- 
ledge the Duke of Anjou as their sove- 
reign, under conditions which consti- 
tuted a free commonwealth with an 
hereditary chief, and in this hope he 
had constantly refused concession to 
the wishes of the northern provinces. 
He in reality exercised sovereign power 
over nearly the whole population of 
the Netherlands. Already in 1580, 
at the assembly held in April, the 
states of Holland had formally re- 
quested him to assume the full sove- 
reiguty over them, with the title of 
Count ^ of Holland and Zealand for- 
feited by Philip. He had not con- 
sented, and the proceedings had been 
kept comparatively secret. As the 
negotiations with Anjou advanced, 
and as the corresponding abjuration 
of Philip was more decisively indi- 
cated, the consent of the Prince to 
this request was more warmly urged. 
As it was evident that the provinces, 
thus bent upon placing him at their 
head, could by no possibility be in- 
duced to accept the sovereignty of 
Anjou — as, moreover, the act of re- 
nunciation of Philip could no longer 
be deferred, the Prince of Orange re- 
luctantly and provisionally accepted 
the supreme power over Holland and 
Zealand. This arrangement was finally 
accomplished upon the 24th of July 
1581,* and the act of abjuration took 
place two days afterwards. , The offer 
of the sovereignty over the other united 
provinces had been accepted by Anjou 
six months before. 

Thus, the Netherlands were divided 
into three portions — the reconciled 
provmo6», the united provinces under 
Anjou, and the northern ptovinces 
knder Orange; the last division form- 


* Groen v. Prlnst., Archives, etc., vli. 807. 
Klnit, Holl Staatsregn 008, and note 42. 
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and States of Holland, in Bor, xt. 188, sqq., 
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ing the germ, already neany developed* 
of the coming republic. The consti- 
tution, or catdogue of conditions, by 
which the sovereignty accorded to 
Anjou was reduced .to such narrow 
limits as to be little more than a 
nominal authority; while the power 
remained in the hands of the repre- 
sentative body of the provinces, will 
be described, somewhat later, together 
with the inauguration of the Duke, 
For the present it is necessary that 
the reader should fully understand 
the relative position of the Prince 
and of the northern provinces. The 
memorable act of renunciation — the 
Netherland declaration of independ- 
ence-will then be briefly explained. 

On the 29th of March 1580, a 
resolution passed the assembly of 
Holland and Zealand never to make 
peace or enter into any negotiations 
with the King of Spain on the basis 
of his sovereignty. The same resolu- 
tion provided that his name — hitherto 
used in all public acts — should be for 
ever discarded, that his seal should be 
broken, and that the name and seal of 
the Prince of Orange should be sub- 
stituted in all commissions and public 
documents. At almost the same time 
the states of Utrecht passed a similar 
resolution. These offers were, how- 
ever, not accepted, and the affair was 
preserved profoundly secret.* On the 
5th of July 1581, “the knights, 
nobles, and cities of Holland and Zea- 
land,” again, in an urgent and solemn 
manner, requested the Prince to accept 
the “ entire authority as sovereign and 
chief of the land, as long as the war 
should continue**^ This limitation as 
to time was inserted most relttctantlg 
by the states, and because it was per- 
fectly well understood that without it 
the Prince would not accept the sove- 
reignty at alh* The act by which this 
dignity was offered, conferred full 
power to command all forces by land 
and sea, to appoint all military omcers, 
and to conduct all warlike operations, 
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witlkOut the control or advice of any 
person whatsoever. It authorised liim> 
with conaeiit of the states, to appoint 
all financial and judicial officers, created 
him the supreme executive chief, and 
fountain of justice and pardon, and 
directed him “to maintain the exer- 
cise only of the Reformed evangelical 
religion, without, however, permitting 
that inquiries should be made into any 
man’s belief or conscience, or that any 
injury or hindrance should be offered 
to any man on account of his re- 
ligion.” ^ 

The sovereignty thus pressingly 
offered, and thus limited as to time, 
was finally accepted by William Of 
Orange, according to a formal act 
dated at the Hague, 6th of July 
1681,* but it will be perceived that 
no powers were conferred by this new 
instrument beyond those already exer- 
cised by the Prince. It was, as it 
were, a formal continuance of the 
functions which he had exercised since 
1676 as the King’s stadh older, accord- 
ing to his old commission of 1556, 
although a vast difference existed in 
reality. The King's name was now 
discarded and his sovereignty dis- 
owned, while the proscribed rebel 
stood in his place, exercising supreme 
functions, not vicariously, but in his 
own name. The limitation as to time 
was, moreover, soon afterwards secretly j 
and without the knowledge of Orange^ 
cancelled hy the states.'^ They were 
determined that the Prince should be 
their sovereign — if they could make 
him so — for the term of his life. 

The offer having tlius been made 
and accepted upon the 6th of July, 
oaths of allegiance and fidelity were 
exchanged between the Prince and the 
astates upon the 24th of the same 
month. In these solemnities, the 
•tates, as representing the provinces, 
dedaried that because the King of 
Spaih, Contrary to his oath as Count 

VBor.xv. 183, m. » IMd. 
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of Holland and Zealand, had not only 
not protected these provinces, but had 
sou^t with all his might to reduce 
them to eternal slavery, it had been 
found necessary to forsake him. They 
therefore proclaimed every inhabitant 
absolved from allegiance, while at the 
same time, in the name of the popu- 
lation, they swore fidelity to the Prince 
of Orange, as representing the supremo 
authority.* 

Two days afterwards, upon the 26tb 
of July 1581, the memorable declara- 
tion of independence was issued by 
the deputies of the united^ provinces, 
then solemnly assembled at the Hague. 
It was called the Act of Abjuration,® 
It deposed Philip from his sovereignty, 
hut was not the proclamation of a new 
form of government, for the united 
provinces were not ready to dispense 
wifh an hereditary chief. Unluckily, 
they had already provided themselves 
with a very bad one to* '“Succeed Philip 
in the dominion over most of their 
territory, while the northern provinces 
were fortunate enodgh Snd wise enough 
to take the Path# of the country foi 
their supreme m^istrate. 

The document by which the pro- 
vinces renounced their allegiance was 
not the most felicitous of their state 
papers. It was too prolix and techni- 
cal. Its style had more of the formal 
phraseology of legal documents than 
befitted this great appeal to the whole 
world and to all time. Nevertheless, 
this is but matter of taste. The Ne- 
therlanders were so eminently a law- 
abiding people, that, like the American 
patriots of the eighteenth century, they 
on most occasions preferred punctilious 
precision to florid declamation. 'They 
chose to conduct their revolt according 
to law. At the eame time, while thus 
decently wrapping herself in conven- 
tional garments, the spirit of Liberty 
revealed none the less her thajestio 
proportions. 

tlonal hlBtorUn of Holland, in a maStwly 
manner (x- Hoofiit, vol. t. 198-280). 
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At the very outset of the Abjura- 
tion, these fathere of the Re]publio laid 
down wholesome truths, which at that 
lime seemed startling blasphemies in 
the ears of Christendom. mankind 
know/' said the preamble, *‘that a 
prince is appointed by God to cherish 
his subjects, oven as a shepherd to 
guard his sheep. When, therefore, 
the prince does not fulfil his duty as 
protector ; when he oppresses his sub- 
jectii, destroys their ancient hberties, 
and treats them as slaves, he is to be 
considered, not a prince, but a tyrant. 
As such, the estates of the land may 
lawfully and reasonably depose him, 
and elect another in his room.” ^ 

Having enunciated these maxims, 
the estates proceeded to -apply them 
to their own case, and certainly never 
was an ampler justification for re- 
nouncing a prince since princes were 
first instituted. The states ran through 
the history of the past quarter of a 
ceqtury, patiently accumulating a load 
of charges against the monarch, a tithe 
of which would have furnished cause 
for his dethronement. Without pas- 
sion or exjvggeration, they told the 
world their wrongs. The picture was 
not highly coloured. On the contrary, 
it was rather a feeble than a striking 
portrait of the monstrous iniquity 
which had so long been established 
over them. Nevertheless, they went 
through the narrative conscientiously 
and earnestly. They spoke of the 
King’s early determination to govern 
the Netherlands, not by natives but 
by Spaniards; to treat them not as 
constitutional countries, but as con- 
quered provinces ; to regard the iuha- 
bitants not as liege subjeote, but as 
enemies; above all, to supersede their 
ancient liberty by the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, and they alluded to the first great 
step in this scheme— the creation of 
the new bhdioprics, each with its staff 
of inquisitors,^ 

They noticed the memorable Peti- 

> Act of Abjuration. 
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tion, the mission of Berghen and Mou- 
tigny, their imprisonment and taking 
off, in violation of all national law, 
even that which had ever been held 
sacred by the modt cruel and tyrannical 
princes.^ They sketched the history 
of Alva’s administration; his enbrnp- 
ping the most eminent nobles by false 
promises, and delivering them to the 
executioner; his countless sentences 
of death, outlawry, and confiscation; 
his erection of citadels to curb, his 
imposition of the tenth and twentieth 
penny to exhaust the land ; his Blood- 
Council and its achievements; and 
the immeasurable woe produced by 
hanging, burning, banishing, and plun- 
dering, during his seven years of resi- 
dence. They adverted to the Grand 
Commander, as having been sent, not 
to improve the condition of the country, 
but to pursue the same course of 
tyranny by more concealed ways. 
They spoke of the homble mutiny 
which broke forth at his death ; of the 
Antwerp Fury; of the express appro- 
bation rendered to that great outrage 
by the King, who had not only praised 
the crime, but promised to recompense 
the criminals. They alluded to Don 
John of Austria and his duplicity ; to 
his pretended confirmation of the Ghent 
treaty; to his attempts to divide the 
country against itself; to the Escovedo 
policy ; to the intrigues with the Ger 
man regiments. They touched upon 
the Cologne negotiations, and the 
fruitless attempt of the patriots upon 
that occasion to procure freedom of 
religion, while the object of the royal- 
ists was only to distrapt and divide the 
nation. Finally, they commented with 
sorrow and despair upon that last and 
crowning measure of tyranny — the ban 
against the Prince of Orange. 

They calmly observed, after thw 
recital, that they were sufficiently 
justified in forsaking a sovereign who 
for more than twenty years had for- 
saken them,* Obeying the law of 

Frincen altfid onverbrek^ik onderhou- 
den.”— Ibid. 
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nature — deeiroua of maintainiiig the 
rights, charters, and liberties of their 
fatherland — determined to escape from 
slavery to Spaniards — and making 
known their decision to the world, 
they declared the King of Spain de- 
posed from his sovereignty, and pro- 
claimed that they should recognise 
thenceforth neither his title nor juris- 
diction. Three days afterwards, on 
the 29th of July, the assembly adopted 
a formula, by which all persons were 
to be required to signify their abjura- 
tion.* 

Such were the forms by which the 
united provinces threw off their allegi- 
ance to Spain, and ipso facto establish- 
ed a republic, which was to flourish 
for two centuries. This result, how- 
ever, was not exactly foreseen by the 
congress which deposed Philip. The 
fathers of the commonwealth did not 
Imptize it by the name of Republic. 
They did not contemplate a change in 
their form of government. They had 
neither an aristocracy nor a democracy 
in their thoughts.* Like the actors in 
our own great national drama, these 
Netherland patriots were struggling 
to sustain, not to overthrow; unlike 
them, they claimed no theoretical free- 
dom for humanity — promulgated no 
doctrine of popular sovereignty: they 
insistTii merely on the fulfilment of 
actual contracts, signed, sealed, and 
sworn to by many successive sove- 
reigns. Acting upon the principle 
that government should be for the 
benefit of the governed, and in confor- 
mity to the dictates of reason and 
justice, they examined the facts by 
those Divine lights, and discovered 
cause to discard their ruler. They did 
not object to being ruled. They were 
satisfi^ with their historical institu- 
tions, and preferred the mixture of 
hereditary sovereignty with popular 
representation, to which they were ao- 


» Bor, xvl. 280.— It ran as follows : “ I 
solemn)^ swear that I will henceforward not 
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customed. They did not devise an a 
priori constitution. Philip having vio* 
lated the law of reason and the statutei;^ 
of the land, was deposed, and a new 
chief magistrate was to be elected in 
his stead. This was popular sovo* 
reignty in fact, but not in words. The 
deposition and election could be legally 
justified only by the inherent right of 
the people to depose and to elect ; yet 
the provinces, in their Declaration of 
Independence, spoke of the Divine 
right of kings, even while dethroning, 
by popular right, their own King ! 

So also, in the instructions given by 
the states to their envoys charged to 
justify the abjuration before the Im- 
perial diet held at Augsburg,* twelve 
months later, the highest ground was 
claimed for the popular right to elect 
or depose the sovereign, while at the 
same time, kings were spoken of as 
** appointed by God." It Js true that 
they were described, in the same clause, 
as ** chosen by the people " — whjch 
was, perhaps, as exact a concurrence in 
the maxim of Vox popuU, vox Dei, as 
the boldest demo'em't of the day could 
demand. In truth, a more democratic 
course would have defeated its own 
ends. The murderous and mischievous 
pranks of Imbize, llyhove, and such 
demagogues, at Ghent and elsewhere, 
with their wild theories of what they 
called Grecian, Roman, and Helvetian 
republicanism, had inflicted damage 
enough on the cause of freedom, and 
had paved the road for the return of 
royal despotism. The senators assem- 
bled at the Hague gave more moderate 
instructions to their delegates at Augs- 
burg. They were to place the King’s 
tenure upon contract — not an implied 
one, but a contract as literal as the 
lease of a farm. The house of Austria, 
they were to maintain, had come into 
the possession of the seventeen Nether- 
lands upon certain express oondition%^ 

Oueldres,' Holland, Zealand, etc., etc., and 
also to the national council established by 
the estates of these provinces ; and promise 
my assistance accoraing to the best of my 
abilities against the King of Spain and bis 
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and with the understanding that its 
possession was to cease with the first 
condition broken. It was a question 
of law and fact, not of royal or popu- 
lar right. They were to take the 
ground, not only that the contract had 
been violated, but that the foundation 
of perpetual justice upon which it 
rested, had likewise been undermined. 
It was time to vindicate both written 
charters and general principles. ^^God 
has given absolute power to no mortal 
man,'* said Saint Aldegonde, “ to do his 
own will against all laws and all reason."^ 
“ The contracts which the King has 
broken are no pedantic fantasies,” said 
the estates, ** but laws planted by na- 
ture in the universal heart of mankind, 
and expressly acquiesced in by prince 
and people,” ® All men, at least, who 
speak the English tongue, will accept 
the conclusion of the provinces, that 
when laws v^iich protected the citizen 
against arbitrary imprisonment and 
guq.ranteed him a trial in his own pro- 
vince — which forbade the appointment 
of foreigners to nigh office — which se- 
cured the property of the citizen from 
taxation, except by the representative 
body — which forbade intermeddling 
on the part of the sovereign with 
the conscience of the subject in re- 
ligious matters — when such laws had 
been subverted by blood-tribunals, 
where drowsy judges sentenced thctu- 
sands to stake and scafibld without a 
hearing — by excommunication, confis- 
cation, banishment — ^by hanging, be- 
heading, burning, to such enormous 
extent and with such terrible mono- 
tony that the executioner’s sword came 
to be looked upon as the only symbol 
of justice-then surely it might be 
said, without exaggeration, that the 
complaints of the Netherlandera were 
**no pedantic fantasies,” and that the 
King had ceased to perform his func- 
t ions as dispenser of God’s justice. 

^ Archives et Corrosp ondafioe, vii. 277. 

* Instructtona to the envoys, etc. ; aimd 
Bor. 8, xvil 824-827. 

* Transactions between the envoys of the 
fiiates-generaland the bukeof Aujou.-<-Bor, 
8,,xvli. 804-807. So also in the remarkable 
circular addressed in the year 1688 (Hsy 6) 
by the States of Holland to those of Utrecht 
and other provinees, the same intolm^lt 


The Netherlandera dealt with facts. 
They possessed a body of laws, monii- 
menta of their national progress, by 
which as good a share of individual 
liberty was secutfed^to the citizen as 
was then enjoyed in any country of 
the “world. Their institutions admit- 
ted of great improvement, no doubt; 
but it was natural that a people so 
circumstanced should be imwilling to 
exchange their condition for tho vas- 
salage of “ Moors or Indians.” 

At the same time it may be doubted 
whether the instinct for political free- 
dom only would have sustained them 
in the long contest, and wliether the 
bonds which united them to the Span- 
ish Crown would have been broken, 
had it not been for the stronger pas- 
sion for religious liberty, by which so 
large a portion of the people was ani- 
mated. Boldly as the united states of 
tho Netherlands laid down their poli- 
tical maxims, the quarrel might per- 
haps have been healed if the religious 
question had admitted of a peaceable 
solution. Philip’s bigotry amounting 
to frenzy, and the Netherlanders of 
“the religion” being willing, in their 
own words, “to die the death” rather 
than abandon the Reformed faith, 
there was upon this point no longer 
room for hope. In tho act of abjura- 
tion, however, it was thought neces- 
sary to give offence to no class of the 
inhabitants, but to lay down such 
principles only as enlightened Catho- 
lics would not oppose. All parties ab- 
horred the Inquisition, and hatred to 
that institution is ever prominent 
among the causes assigned for the de- 
position of the monarch. Under 
pretence of maintaining the Roman 
religion,” said the estates, “the King 
has sought by evil means to bring into 
operation the whole strengt-h of the 
placards and of the Inquisition — the 
first and true cause of all our miseries."* 

grievance is doecribed in the strengest lan- 
guage. "Under pretext of the now bishop- 
rics,” say the estates, "the Inquisition and 
Council of Trent have been established. 
Thus the Bpaniards and their adherents 
have been empowered to accuse EdI persona 
who are known to be not of their humour 
to bring them intd the SDares of ^e l^uisl- 
Uoii, end to rob them of life, honour, and 
property.''— Bor, 8, xv. 188, 
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Without making any assault upon 
the Homan Catholio faith, the authors 
of the great act by which Philip was 
for ever expelled from the Netherlands 
shewed plainly enough that religious 
persecution had driven them at last to 
extremity. At the same time, they 
were willing — for the sake of conciliat- 
ing all classes of their countrymen— to 
bring the political causes of discontent 
into the foreground, and to use dis- 
creet language upon the religious 
question.^ 

Such, then, being the spirit which 
prompt^ the provinces upon this 
great occasion, it may be asked who 
were the men who signed a document 
of such impoi-tance ? In whose name 
ind by wharb authority did they act 
against the sovereign ? The signers of 
the declaration of independence acted 
in the name and by the authority of I 
the Netherland people. The estates 
were the constitutional representatives ■ 
of that people. The statesmen of that 
day discovering, upon cold analysis of 
facta, that Philip's sovereignty was 

a forfeited, formally proclaimed 
rfeiture. Then inquiring what 
had become of the sovereignty, they 
found it not in the mass of the people, 
but in the representative body, which 
actually personated the people. The 
estates of the different provinces — 
consisting of the knights, nobles, and 
burgesses of each — sent, accordingly, 
their deputies to the general assembly 
at the Hague, and by this congress the 
decree of abjuration was issued. It 
did not occur to any one to summon 
the people in their primary assemblies, 
nor would the people of that day have 
comprehended the objects of such a 
summons. They were accustomed to 
the action of the estates, -and those 
bodies represented as large a number 
of political capacities as could be ex- 
pected of assemblies chosen then upon 
general principles. The hour had not 
arrived for more profound analysis of 
the social compact. Philip was ac* 
cordingly depoi^ justly, legally, for- 
mally-^Justly, because It had become 
neiteasary to abjure a lilonarch whp. 


was determined not only to oppresi 
but to exterminate his people; legally, 
because he had habitually violated the 
constitutions which he had sworn to 
support; formally, because the act 
was done in the name of the people, 
by the body historically representing 
tae people. 

What, then, was the condition of 
the nation, after this great step had 
been taken ? It stood, as it were, with 
its sovereignty in its hand, dividing it 
into two portions, and offering it, thus 
separated, to two distinct individuals. 
The sovereignty of Holland and Zea- 
land had been reluctantly accepted by 
Orange. The sovereignty of the united 
provinces had been offered to Anjou, 
but the terms of agreement with that 
Duke had not yet been ratified. The 
movement was therefore triple, con- 
sisting of an abjuration and of t^vo 
separate elections of hereditary chiefs; 
these two elections being accomplished 
in the same manner, by the representa- 
tive bodies respectively of the united 
provinces, and of Holland and Zealand, 
Neither the abjuration noi the elec- 
tions wore acted up'on beforehand by 
the communities, the train-bands, oi 
the guilds of the cities — all represent- 
ed, in fact, by the magistrates and 
councils of each; nor by the peasantry 
of the open country — all supposed to 
be represented by the knights ' and 
nobles. All classes of individuals, 
however, arranged in various political 
or military combinations, gave their 
acquiescence afterwards, together with 
their oaths of allegiance. The people 
approved the important steps taken by 
their representatives,* 

Without a direct intention on" the 
part of the people or its loaders to 
establish a republic, the Republic esta- 
blished itself. Providence did nut 
permit the whole countiy, so full of 
wealth, intelligence, healthy political 
action — so stocked with powerful cities 
and an ene^rgetic population, to be 
combined into one free and prosperous 
oommonwedth. The factious amhitiou 
of a few grandees, the cynical venality 
of iwtfiy nohlee, the frensfy of tie 


1 Groen v. PriMi, IrchlTai’vU. 
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Ghent democracy, the spirit of religious 
intolerance, the consummate military 
and political genius of Alexander 
i’arnese, the exaggerated self-abnega- 
tion and the tragic fate of Orange, all 
united to dissever this group of fiour- 
ishing and kindred provinces. 

The want of personal ambition on 
the part of William the Silent inflicted 
perhaps a serious damage upon his 
country. He believed a single chief 
requisite for the .united states; he 
might have been, but always refused 
to become that chief ; and yet he has 
been held up for centuries by many 
writers as a conspirator and a self- 
seeking intriguer. “ It seems to me,” 
said he, with equal pathos and truth, 
upon one occasion, ‘Hhat I' was born 
in this bad planet that all which I do 
might be misintcipreted.”^ The peo- 
ple worshipped him, and there was 
many an occasion when his election 
would have been earned with enthu- 
siasm.^ These provinces,” said John 
of Nassau, “are coming very unwill- 
ingly iuto the arrangement with the 
Duke of Alengon. The majority feel 
much more inclined to elect the PrincCf 
who is daily, and wiihout intc'i'rmmn, 
implored to give his consent. His Grace, 
however, will in no wise agree to this; 
not because he fears the consequences, 
such as loss of property or increased 
danger, for therein he is plunged as 
deeply as he ever could be ; — on the 
contrary, if he considered only the in- 
terests of his race and the grandeur of 
his house, he could expect nothing but 
increase of honour, gold, and gear, with 
all other prosperity. Jle reuses only 
on this account — that it may not he 
thought that, instead of religious free- 
dom for the country, he has been seeking 
a kingdom for himself and his own 
pnvate advancement. Moreover, he 


believes that the connexion with 
France will be of more benefit to the 
country and to Christianity than if a 
peace should be made with Spain, or 
than if he should hjmself accept the 
sovereignty, as he is desired to do.” * 
The unfortunate negotiationa with 
Anjou, to which no man was more 
opposed than Count John, proceeded 
therefore. In the meantime, the sove- 
reignty over the united provinces wa^ 
provisionally held by the national 
council, and, at the urgent solicitation 
of the statos-general, by the Prince.'* 
The Archduke Matthias, whose func- 
tions were most tmceremoniously 
brought to an end by the transactions 
which we have been recording, took 
his leave of the states, and departed 
in the month of October.® Brought 
to the country a beardless boy, by the 
intrigues of a faction who wished to 
use him as a tool against William of 
Orange, he had quietly submitted, on 
the contrary, to serve as the instru- 
ment of that great statesman. His 
personality during his residence was 
null, and he had to expiate, by many 
a petty mortification, by many a 
bitter tear, the boyish ambition which 
brought him to the Netherlands, He 
had certainly had ample leisure to 
repent the haste with which he had 
got out of his warm bed in Vienna to 
take his bootless journey to Brussels. 
Nevertheless, in a country where so 
much baseness, cruelty, and treachery 
was habitually practised by men of 
high position, as was the case in the 
Netherlands, it is something in favour 
of Matthias that he had not been base, 
or cruel, or treacherous.® The states 
voted him, on his departure, a pension 
of fifty thousand guldens annually,^ 
which was probably not paid with 
exemplary regularity:® 


1 ArcWves et Corresp., vii. 887. 

* ® Bor, xix. 465'».--ComparoVaud. Vynckt, 
Ui. 73. 

> Arohives, etc., vii. 332, 833. 

* Ibid., vii. 589. 

» Bor, Xvi. 282. Metoron, x. 190, Wa- 
genaer, vii. 414„ 415, 

Ue iSt «ocw»d Mefcwen of 


having entered at last into secret intrigues 
with the King of ^ain against William of 
Orange.— NederL Hist., X. 190«. Hoofd roN 
peats the story.— Nederl. Hist., xviii. -779. 
Wagenaer discredits it: viL 414. 

» Bor, xvi. 282. Metoron, Hoofd. Wage* 
naen uoi sup. 

• Wageiiaw,vit414,4l5. Qrowf. Prinai 
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racter of the revised Constitution— Comparison of the positiorfc of the Prince before and 


after his acceptance of the countship. 

Thus it was arranged that^ for the 
present, at least, the Prince should 
exercise sovereignty over Holland and 
Zealand ; although he had himself 
used his utmost exertions to induce 
those provinces to join the rest of the 
United Netherlands in the proposed 
election of Anjou.^ This, however, 
they sternly refused to do. Thefe 
was also a great disinclination felt by 
many in the other states to this ha- 
zardous offer of their allegiance,* and 
it was the personal influence of Orange 
that eventually carried the measure 
through. Looking at the position of 
ftflairs and at the charaQtel* of Anjou, 
as they appear to us now, it seems 
difficult to account for the Prince’s 

oiicy. It is so natural to judge only 

y the result, that we are ready to 
censure statesmebj for consequences 
which beforehand iiight seem utterly 
incredible, andi^foi* reading falsely 
human characters whoso entire de- 
velopment only a late posterity has 
had full opportunity to appreciate.* 

‘ Bor, xlv. 183. 

* Se^ in particular, two papers from the 
hand of Count John upon the subject. Ar- 
chives et Correspondance, vii. 48-61, and 

* Saint Aldegondo, for instance, wrote 
firom Paris to an intimate ftiend, that after 
a conversation with Anjou of an hour and a 
hatfs duration, he had formed the very 

itighest estimate of his talents and charac- 
ter. He praised to the skies the elegance 
of his manners, the liveliness of his mind, 
hisrefliarkable sincerity— in which last gifts 
lie so particularly resembled the Netner- 
kuiders themselves. Above all, he extolled 
tlie Duke’s extreme desire to effect the libe- 
ration of the provinces. He added, tliat if 
the opnprkottity should bo let allp of secur- 
ing imoh a prince, **po8t«r!ty would regret 
It With bitter fHMrs for a thousand years to 
ooake Hoofd, xvii, Tse: The 0{dnkni *x- 


5^ ! f 

Still, one would 'think that Anjou had 
been sufficieni^y known to inspire dis- 
trust. 

There was but little, too, in the 
aspect of the French court.to encour- 
age hopes of valuable assistance from 
that quarter, lb was urged, not with- 
out reason, that the French were as 
likely to become, as dangerous as the 
Spaniards ; that t^ey would prove 
nearer and rqore troubl^^someniastcrs; 
that France intended the incorporation 
of the Netl^erlands into her owu king- 
dom ; that the provinces would there- 
fore be dispersed for ever f|;om the 
German Empire; and that it was as 
well to hold to the tyrant under whom 
they had been bom, as to give them- 
selves voluntarily to another of their 
own making.** In short, it was main- 
tained, in homely language, that 
‘'-France and Spain w'ere both under 
one coverlid.”® It might have been 
added that only extreme misery could 
make the provinces take either bed- 
fellow. Moreover, it was asserted, 

pressed by Henry the Fourth to Sully ia 
worth placing in juxtaposition with this ex* 
travagaut emogium of Mamix: “ II mo 
trompera bien a'i! no trompe tous oeirx qul 
80 fioront en luy, et surtout s’il aime jamais 
ceux de la Religion, ny leur fait aucuns ad- 
vantages ; car j§ scay pour lui avoir ouy dire 
pltis tf UDo foie, 9«’ii le$ hait eommt l« diablt 
dans son cosur, et puia U a le coeur si double 
ei si mkUn, a lu courage si lasche, le corps .-a 
mal bosty, et est taut inhftblle k toutes sorted 
de vertueux ez^deea, que Je ne me s^au- 
rois persuader qu’il fosse jaraais rien no 
gdnireux.’’ — Mem. de Bully, i. 102.— Com- 
pare Qroen v. Prinsterer, Archives, etc., vu. 
^ 18 . 

4 «*inoomiuoda et oommoda," 
ehives et Cairesponduice, vii. 4f r 

» ‘‘IlawPrenokreJohundBpiinien mueui 

tqder under dnor tteokeliegon.”— Ibid- 
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with reason, that Anjou would be ^ 
very expensive master, for his luxuri- 
ous and extravagant habits were notori- 
ous — that he was a man in whom no 
confidence could be placed, and one 
who would grasp at arbitrary pow» 
by any means which might present 
themselves.^ Above all, it was urged 
that he was not of the true religion, 
that he hated the professors of that 
faith in his heart, and that it was 
extremely unwise for men whose dear- 
est interests were their religious ones, 
to elect a sovereign of opposite creed 
to their own. To these plausible views 
the Prince of Orange and those who 
acted with him, had, however, suffi- 
cient answers. The Netherlands had 
waited long enough for assistance from 
other quarters. Germany would not 
lift a finger in the cause ; on the con- 
trary, the whole of Germany, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, was either 
openly or covertly hostile. It was 
madness to wait till assistance came 
to them from unseen sources. It was 
time for them to assist themselves, 
and to take the best they could get ; 
for when men were starving they could 
not afford to be dainty. They might 
be bound hand and foot, they might 
be overwhelmed a thousand times 
before they would receive succour 
from Germany, or from any land but 
Franco. Under the circumstances in 
which they found themselves, hope 
delayed waa but a cold and meagre 
consolation,® 

‘'To speak plainly,” said Orange, 
“ asking us to wait is very much as if 
you should keep a man three days 
without any food in the expectation of 
a magnificent banquet, should persuade 
him to refuse bread, and at the end of 
three days should tell him that the 
banquet was hot ready, but that a still 
better one was in preparation. Would 
it not be better, then, that the poor 
man, to avoid starvation, should wait 
no longer, but accept bread wherever 


he might find it ? Such is our case at 
present.” • 

It was in this vein that he ever wrote 
and spoke. The Netherlands were to 
rely upon their own exertions, and to 
procure the best alliahce, together with 
the most eflOicient protection possible. 
They were not strong enough to cope 
single-handed with their powerful 
tyrant, but they were strong enough 
if they used the instruments which 
Heaven offered. It was not trusting 
but tempting Providence to wait su- 
pinely, instead of grasping boldly at 
the means of rescue within reach. It 
became the character of brave men t(» 
act, not to expect. " Otherwise,” said 
the Prince, “ we may climb to the tops 
of trees, like the Anabaptists of Mun- 
ster, and expect God’s assistance to 
drop from the clouds.”^ It is only 
by listening to these arguments so 
often repeated, that we can compre- 
hend the policy of Orange at this 
period. “ God has said that he would 
furnish the ravens with food, and the 
lions with their prey,” said he ; “ but 
the birds and the lions do not, there- 
fore, sit in their nests and their lairs 
waiting for their food to descend from 
heaven, but they seek it where it is to 
be found.’'® So also, at a later day, 
when events seemed to have justified 
the distrust so generally felt in Anjou, 
the Prince, nevertheless, held similar 
language. "I do not,’* said he, “ca- 
lumniate those who tell us to put our 
trust in God. That is my opinion also. 
But it is trusting God to use the means 
which He places in our hands, and to 
ask that His blessings may come upon 
them.” ® 

There was a feeling entertained by 
the more sanguine that the French 
King would heartily assist the Nether- 
lands, after his brother should be 
fairly installed. He had expressly 
written to that effect, assuring Anjou 
that he would help him with all hit 
strength, and would enter into c1oa« 


» Archives, eta, vli. 48. 

> “Une nx)ide et hien mafgrt eonsola- 
Uon.”— Archives, Tii. 240. 

* Archives, eta, vii. 240 ii&d SOO; L^ttr 
to lAsarus Sebwendi. 


* Archives, eta, vii, 570. 

* Letter to Count John, Archives at 
Corresp., vSl. 670. 
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alliance with those VetheHands which 
should accept hipi as prince and sove- 
reign.^ In another and more private 
letter to the Duke, the King promised 
to assist his brother, even to his last 
shirt.” * Thei e is no doubt that it was 
the policy of the statesmen of France 
to assist the Netherlands, while the 
**mig7wn$** of the worthless King were 
of a contrary opinion. Many of them 
were secret partisans of Bpain, and 
found it more agreeable to receive the 
secret pay of Philip than to assist his 
revolt^ provinces. They found it easy 
to excite the jealousy of the monarch 
against his brother-— « passion which 
jpsroved more effective than the more 
lofty ambition^of annexing the Low 
Countries, according to the secret 
promptings of many French politi- 
cians.® As for the Queen Mother, she 
was fierce in her determination to see 
fulfilled in this way the famous predic- 
tion of Nostradamus. Three of her 
Ions had successively worn the crown 
of France. That she might be ** the 
mother of four kings,” without laying 
a third child in the tomb, she was 
greedy for this proffered sovereignty 
to her yoiingest and favourite son. 
This well-known desire of Catharine 
de Medici was duly insisted upon by 
the advocates of the election ; for her 
influence, it was urged, would bring 
the whole power of France to support 
the Netherlands.^ 

At any rate, France could not be 
worse— could hardly be so bad — as 
their present tyranny. "Better the 
government of the Gaul, though sus- 
pect and dangerous,” said Bverard 
Reyd, "than the truculent dominion 
of the Spaniard. Even thus will the 
partridge fly to the hand of man, to 
escape the talons of the hawk.” ® As 
for the individual character of Anjou, 
proper means would be taken, uiged 
the advocates of his soverei^ty, to 
keep him in check, for it was intended 


10 closely to, limit the power conferred 
upon hun, that it would be only 
supreme in name; The Netherlands 
were to be, in reality, a republic, 
which Anjou was to be a kind of 
Italian or Frisian podesta. " The 
Duke is not to act according to his 
pleasure,” said one of the ne^tiators, 
in a private letter to Count J onn ; " we 
shall take care to provide a good muzzle 
for him.”® How conscientiously the 
"muzzle” was prepared, will appear 
from the articles by which the states 
soon afterwards accepted the new sove- 
reign. How basely he contrived to 
slip the muzzle— in whatr cruel and 
cowardly fashion he bathed his fangs 
in the blood of the flock committed to 
him, will also but too soon appear. 

As for the religious objection to 
Anjou, on which more stress was laid 
than upon any other, the answer was 
equally ready. Orange professed him- 
self ''not theologian. enough” to go 
into the subtleties brought forward. 
As it was intended to establish most 
firmly a religious peace, with entire 
tolerance for all creeds, he did not 
think it absolutely essential to require 
a prince of the /Reformed faith. It 
was bigotry to dictate to the sovereign, 
when full liberty in religious matters 
was claimed for the subject. Orange 
was known to be a zealous professor of 
the Reformed worship himself; but 
he did not therefore reject political 
assistance, even though afforded by a 
not very enthvisiastic member of the 
ancient Church, 

"If the priest and the Levite pass 
us by when we are fallen among 
thieves,” said he, with much aptness 
and some bitterness, “shall wc, reject 
the aid proffered by the Samaritan, 
because he is of a different faith from 
the worthy fathers who have left us to 
perish?”^ In short, it was o^erved 
with perfect truth that Philip had 
been removed, not because he was .a 


1 The letter dated Blois, Dec. 26, 1680, is 
|dven by Hoofd, xviii. 76i. According to 
Duplessis Momay, the Duke had. how- 
ever, been expreaaly instructed by hts royal 
brother to withdraw the letter as soon as 
the depotiMi bad mod iU He wm afv^ys 
«b«atn&ded never f 
AibeMbjeet.<^V. 
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Catholic, but because he wea a tyrant; 
not because his faith was different 
from that of his subjects, but because 
he was resolved to exterminate all men 
whose religion differed from his own. 
It was not, therefore, inconsistent to 
choose another Catholic for a sove- 
reign, if proper guarantees could b(p 
obtained that he would protect and 
not oppress the Reformed churches. 
“If 'the Duke have the same designs 
as the King,” said Saint Aldegonde, 
“ it would be a great piece of folly to 
change one tyrant and persecutor for 
another. If, on the contrary, instead 
of oppressing our liberties, he will 
maintain them, and in place of extir- 
pating the disciples of the true religion, 
he will protect them, then are all 
the reasons of our opponents without 
'vigour.”^ 

By midsummer the Duke of Anjou 
made his appearance in the western 
part of the Netherlands, The Prince 
of Parma had recently come before 
Cambray with the intention of reduc- 
ing that important city. 0 a the arrival 
of Anjou, however, at the head of five 
thousand cavalry — nearly all of them 
gentlemen of high degi'ee, serving as 
volunteers— and of twelve thousand 
infantry, Alexander raised the siege 
precipitately, and retired towards 
Iburnay. Anjou victualled the city, 
strengthened the garrison, and then, 
as his cavalry had only enlisted for a 
summer’s amusement, and could no 
longer be held together, he disbanded 
his forces. The bulk of the infantry 
took service for the states under the 
Prince of Espinoy, governor of Tour- 
nay. The Duke himself, finding that, 
iiotw^thstanding the treaty of Plessis 
les Tours and the present showy de- 
monstration upon his part, the states 
were not yet prepared to render him 
formal allemance, and being, moreover, 
in the Key^y of what was univeraaUy 
’do^cisidered his' prosperous courtship of 
Queen Elizabeth, soon afterwards took 
depaitoe for England.* 

Parma, b^ing thus relieved of his 


interference, soon aftei-warcla laid 
siege to the important city of Tour- 
nay. The Prince of Espinoy was 
absent with the army in the north, 
but the Princess commanded in his 
absence. She fulfilled her duty in a 
manner worthy of the house from 
which she sprang, for the blood of 
Count Horn was in her veins. The 
daughter of Mary do Montmorency, 
the admiral’s sister, answered the 
summons of Parma to surrender at 
discretion with defiance. The garrison 
was encouraged by her steadfastness. 
The Princess appeared daily among 
her troops, superintending the de- 
fences, and personal^ directing the 
officers. During tine of the assaults, 
she is said, but perhaps eiToneously, 
to have been wounded in the arm, 
notwithstanding which she refused to 
retire,* 

The siege lasted two months. Mean- 
time, it became impossible for Orange 
and the estates, notwithstanding their 
efforts, to raise a sufficient force to 
drive Parma from bis entrenchments. 
The city was becoming gradually and 
surely undermined from without, while 
at the same time the insidious art of 
a Dominican friar, Father Qdry by 
name, had been as surely sapping tha 
fidelity of the garrison from within. 
An open revolt of the Catholic popu- 
lation being on the point of taking 
place, it became impossible any longer 
to hold the city. Those of the Re- 
formed faith insisted that the place 
should be surrendered ; and the Prin- 
cess, being thus deserted by all parties, 
made an honourable capitulation with 
Parma. She herself, with all her 
garrison, was allowed to retire with 
personal property, and with all the 
honours of war, while the sack of the 
city was commuted for one hundred 
thousand crowns, levied- upon the in- 
habitants. The Princess, on leaving 
the gates, was received with such a 
shout of applause from the royal army 
that she seemed less like a defeated 
commander than a conqueror. Upon 
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the 30th November, Parma accord- 
ingly entered the place which he 
been besieging since the let of 
. October.^ 

By the end of the autumn, the 
Prince of Orange, ' more than ever dis- 
satisfied with the anarchical condition 
of affaii’S, and with the obstinate jea- 
lousy and parsimony of the different 
provinces, again summoned the coun- 
try in the most earnest language to 
provide for the general defence, and 
to take measures for the inauguration 
of Anjou. He painted in sombre 
colours the prospect which lay before 
them, if nothing was done to arrest 
the progress of Jhe internal disorders 
and of the external foe, whose forces 
were steadily augmenting. Had the 
provinces followed his advice, instead 
of quarrelling among themselves, they 
would have had a powerful army on 
foot to second the efforts of Anjou, 
and subsequently to save Toumay. 
They had remained supine and stolid, 
even while the cannonading against 
these beautiful cities was in their very 
ears. No man seemed to ' think him- 
self interested in public affairs, save 
when his own province or village was 
directly attacked.^ The general in- 
terests of the commonwealth were 
forgotten in local jealousy. Had it 
been otherwise, the enemy would have 
long since been driven over the Meuse. 

When money,” continued the Prince, 
“ is asked for to carry on the war, men 
answer as if they were talking with 
the dead Emperor.^ To say, however, 
that they will pay no more, is as much 
as to declare that they will give up 
their land and their religion both. 1 
say this, not because 1 have any desire 
to put my hands into the common 
purse. You well know that X have 
never touched the public money, but 
it is important that you should feel 
that there is no war in the country 
except the one which concerns you 
all/' 

The states, thus shamed and stimu- 


lated, set themselves in earnest to obey 
the mandates of the Prince, and sent a 
special mission to England, to arrange 
with the Duke of Anjou for his formal- 
installation as sovereign. Saint Aide- 
gpnde and other commissioners were 
already there. It was the memorable 
^och in the Anjou wooing, when the 
rings were exchanged between Eliza- 
beth and the Duke, and when the 
world thought that the nuptials prere 
on the point of being celebiated. 
Saint Aldegonde wrote to the Prince 
of Orange on the 2 2d of November, 
that the marriage had been finally 
settled upon that day.^ Throughout 
the Netherlands, the auspicious tid- 
ings were greeted with bonfires, illu- 
minations, and cannonading, ° and the 
measures for hailing the Prince, thus 
highly favoured by so great a Queen, ^ 
as sovereign master of the provinces, 
were pushed forward with great 
energy. 

Nevertheless, the marriage ended in 
[smoke. There were plenty of tofir- 
nays, pageants, and banquets ; a pro- 
fusion of nuptial festivities, in short, 
where nothing was omitted but the 
nuptials. By the enj^-qf J anuary 1 682, 
the Duke was no nearer the goal than 
upon his arrival three months before. 
Acceding, therefore, to the wishes of 
the Netherlaud envoys, he prepared 
for a visit to ^©ir country, wli©rc the 
ceremony of his joyful entrance as 
Duke of Brabant and sovereign pf the 
other provinces was to take place. No 
open rupture with Elizabeth occurred. 
On the contrary, the Queen accom- 
panied the Duke, with a numerous 
and stately retinue, as far as Canter- 
bury, and sent a most brilliant tfal® 
of her greatest nobles and gentlemen 
to escort him to the Netherlands, com- 
municating at the same time, by spe- 
cial letter, her wishes to the estates- 
general, that he should be treated with 
as much honour ** as, if he were her 
second self,"® 

On the 10th of Fehruayy, fifteen 
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largo vessels east anchor at Flushing. 
The Duke of Anjou, attended by the 
Earl of Leicester, the Lords Hunsdon, 
Willoughby, Sheffield, Howard, Sir 
Philip Sidney, and many other per- 
sonages of high rank and reputation, ^ 
landed from this fleet. He wag 
greeted on his arrival by the Prince 
of Orange, w'ho, with the Prince of 
Espinoy and a large deputation of the 
states-goneral, had been for some days 
waiting to welcome him. The man 
whom the Netherlands had chosen for 
their new master stood on the shores 
^of Zealand. Francis Hercules, Son of 
France, Duke of Alen^on and Anjou, 
was at that time just twenty-eight 
years of ago; yet not even his flat- 
terers, or his minions,” of whom he 
;had as regular a train as his royal 
brother, could claim for him the ex- 
ternal graces of youth or of princely 
dignity. He was below the middle 
height, puny and ill-shaped. His hair 
and eyes were brown, his face w’as 
seamed with the small-pox, his skin 
covered with blotches, his nose So 
swollen and distorted that it seemed 
to be double. This prominent feature 
ffid not escape the sarcasms of his 
countrymen, who, among other gibes, 
were wont to observe that the man 
who always wore two faces, might be 
expected to have two noses also. It 
was thought that his revolting appear- 
ance was the principal reason for the 
rupture of the English marriage, and 
it was in vain that his supporters 
maintained that if he could forgive 
her age, she might, in return, excuse 
his ugliness. It seemed that there 
was a point of hideousness beyond 
which even royal princes could not 
descend with impunity, and the only 
wonder seemed that Elizabeth, with 
the handsome Robert Dudley ever at 
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her feet, could even tolerate the ad- 
dresses of Francis Valois.* 

His intellect was by no means con- 
temptible. He was not without a 
certain quicknessl of, apprehension an<l 
vivacity of expression which passed 
current among his admirers for wit 
and wisdom. Even the experienced 
Saint Aldegonde was deceived in his 
character, and described him after an 
hour and half’s interview, as a Prince 
overflowing with bounty, intelligence, 
and sincerity. That such men as Saint 
Aldegonfle and the Prince of Orange 
should be at fault in their judgment, 
is evidence not so much of their want 
of discernment, as of the difference 
between the general reputation of the 
Duke at that period, and that which 
has been eventually established for 
him in history. Moreover, subse- 
quent events were to .exhiV)it the 
utter baseness of his character more 
signally than it had been displayed 
during his previous career, however 
vacillating. No more ignoble yet 
more dangerous creature had yet been 
loosed upon the devoted soil of the 
Netherlands. Not one of the person- 
ages who had hitherto figured in the 
long drama of the revolt had enacted 
so sorry a part. Ambitious but 
trivial, enterprising but cowardly, an 
intriguer and a dupe, without religious 
convictions or political principles, save 
that he was willing to accept any creed 
or any system which might advance 
his own schemes, he was the most un- 
fit protector for a people who, whether 
wrong or right, were at least in earnest, 
and who were accustomed to regard 
truth as ope of the virtues. He was 
certainly not deficient in self-esteem. 
With a figure which was insignificant, 
and a countenance which was repul- 
sive, he had hoped to efface the impres- 
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Bion made upon Elizabeth's ima^tioii 
by the handsomest man in Eiirope, 

With a commonplace capacity, and 
with a narrow political education, he 
intended to circumvent the most pro- 
found statesman of his age.^ And 
there, upon the pier at Flushing, he 
stood between them both j between 
the magnificent Leicester, whom he 
had thought to outshine, and the 
silent Prince of Orange, whom he was 
determined to outwit. Posterity has 
long been aware how far he succeeded 
in the one and the other attempt. 

The Duke’s arrival was greeted with 
the roar of artillery, the ringing of 
bells, and the acclamations of a large 
concourse of the inhabitants j suitable 
speeches were made by the magistrates 
of the town, the deputies of Zealand, 
and other functionaries,^ and a stately 
banquet was provided, so remarkable 
**for its sugar-work and other delicacies, 
as to entirely astonish the French and 
English lords who partook thereof.” ^ 

The Duke visited Middelburg, where 
he was received with great state, and 
to the authorities of which he ex- 
pressed his gratification at finding two 
such stately cities situajke so dose to 
each other on one little island.® 

On the 17th of February, he set 
sail for Antwerp. A fleet of fifty- 
four vessels, covered with flags ^ and 
streamers,conveyed him and his retinue, 
together with the large deputation 
which had welcomed him at h lushing, 
to the great commercial metropolis. 

He stepped on shore at Kiel within 
A bowshot of the city — ^for, like othet 
Dukes of Brabant, be was not to enter 
Ahtwerp until he had taken the oaths 
to respect the constitution — and the 
ceremony of inauguration was to 
take place outside the walls. A large 
platform had been oreoted for tlds 
purpose, commanding a view of the 
stately city, with its bristling fortifi- 
cations and shady groves.* A throne, 
covered with velvet and gold, wm 
prepared, Mid here tiie Duke took 
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his seat, surrounded by a brilliant, 
throng, including many of the most 
distinguished personages in Europe. , 

It was a bright winter’s morning > 
The gaily bannered fleet lay conspicu- 
ous in the river, while an enormous 
concourse of people were thronging 
from all sides to greet the new sove- 
reign. Twenty thousand burgher 
troops, in bright uniforms, surrounded 
the platform, upon the tapestried floor 
of which stood the magistrates of Ant- 
werp, the leading members of the 
Brabant estates, with the Prince of 
Orange at their head, together with 
many other great functionaries. The 
magnificence everywhere displayed, 
and especially the splendid costumon 
of the military companies, excited the 
profound astonishment of the French^ 
who exclaimed that every soldier 
seemed a captain, and who regarded 
with vexation their own inferior equip- 
ments.® 

Andrew Hessels, doctor utriusqm 
juris, delivered a salutatory oration, in 
which, among other flights of elo- 
quence, he expressed the hope of the 
provinces that the Duke, with the 
beams of his greatness, wisdom, and 
magnanimity, would dissipate all the 
mists, fogs, and other exhalations 
which were pernicious to their haticmal 
prosperity, and that he would bring 
back the sunlight of their ancient 
glory.® 

Anjou answered these compliments 
with equal courtesy, and had much to 
say of his willingness to shed every 
drop of his blood in defence of the 
Brabant liberties; but it might have 
damped the enthusiasm of the moment 
could the curtain of the tlpt* very 
distant future have been lifted. The 
audience, listening to these promises, 
might ^ve seen that it "was not so 
much his blood as theiw which he 
was disposed to shed, azid leas, i»Oi, 
in defence than in violaiaoni of those 
sanie liberties which he was sWeanng 
to protect. 
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Orator Hessela then read aloud 
the articles of the JoyouB Ent^, in 
the Flemiah language, and the Duke 
asked if he required any explana- 
tions of that celebrated constitution. 
He replied that he had thoroughly 
studied its provisions, with the assist 
ance of the Prinoe of Orange, during 
his voyage from Flushing, and was 
quite prepared to swear to maintain 
them. The oaths, according to the 
antique custom, were then adminis- 
tered. Afterwards, the ducal hat and 
the velvet mantle, lined with ermine, 
were brought, the Prince of Orange 
assisting his Highness to assume this 
historical costume of the Brabant 
dukos, and saying to him, as he 
fastened the button at the throat, “ I 
.must secure this robe so firmly, my 
lord, that no man may ever tear it 
from your shoulders.” ^ 

Thus arrayed in hia garment of 
sovereignty, Anjou was compelled to 
listen . to another oration from the 
pensionary of Antwerp, John Van der 
Werken. He then exchanged oaths 
with the magistrates of the city, and 
received the keys, which he returned 
for safe-keeping to the burgomaster. 
Meanwhile the trumpets sounded, 
largess of gold and silver coins was 
scattered among the people, and the 
heralds cried aloud, “Long live the 
Duke of Brabant.” * 

A procession was then formed to es- 
cort the new Duke to Lis commercial 
capital A stately and striking proces- 
sion it was. The Hanseatic merchants 
in ancient German attire, the English 
merchants in long velvet cassocks, the 
heralds in their quaint costume, the 
long train of civic militia with full 
bands of music, the chief functionaries 
of city and province in their black 
mantles and gold chams, all marohing 
under emblematical standards or time- 
honoured Uasons, followed each other 
fin dignified order. Then came the 
Duke himself, on a white Borbaiy 
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horse, caparisoned with cloth of gold. 
He was surrounded with English, 
French, and Netherland gi'andees, 
many of them of world-wide reputa- 
tion. There was the stately Leices- 
ter; Sir Philip Sidney, the mirror of 
chivalry ; the gaunt and imposing form 
of William the Silent ; his son ; Count 
Maurice of Nassau, destined to be the 
first captain of hia age, then a hand- 
some, dark-eyed lad of fifteen; the 
Dauphin of Auvergne; the Marcichal 
de Biron and his sons; the Prince of 
Espinoy; the Lords Sheffield, Wil- 
loughby, Howard, Hunsdon, and many 
others of high degree and distinguished 
reputation.^ The ancient guilds of the 
crossbow-men and archers of Brabant, 
splendidly accoutred, formed the body- 
guard of the Duke, while his French 
cavaliers, the life-guardsmen of the 
Prince of Orange, and the troops of 
the line, followed in great numbers, 
their glittering uniforms all gaily in- 
termingled, “like the flowers de luce 
upon a royal mantle.” The procession, 
thus gorgeous and gay, was terminated 
by a dismal group of three hundred 
malefactors, marching in fetters, and 
imploring pardon of the Duke, a boon 
which was to be granted at evening. 
Great torches, although it was high 
noon, were burning along the road, at 
intervals of four or five feet, in a con- 
tinuous line reaching from the platform 
at Kiel to the portal of Saint Joris, 
through which the entrance to the oity 
was to be made. 

Inside the gate a stupendous allegory 
was awaiting the approach of the new 
Bovereign.'* A huge gilded car, crowd- 
ed with those emblematical and highly 
bedizened personages so dear to the 
Netherlanders, obstructed the adr^mce 
of the procession. All the virtues 
seemed to have come out for an airing 
in one chariot, and were now waiting 
to offiar their homage to Francis He;^ 
cules V alois. Religion in “ red satin/* 
holding the gospel in her hand, vras 
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supported by Justice, “in orange vel- 
vet, armed with blade and beam. 
Prudence and Fortitude embraced each 
other near a column enwreathed by 
serpents “with their- tails in their eam 
to typify deaf new to flattery while 
Patriotism as a pelican, and Patience 
as a brooding hen, looked benignantly 
i>pon the scene. This greeting duly 
acknowledged, the procession advanced 
into the city. The streets were lined 
with troops and with citizens ; the bal- 
conies were filled with fair women; 
“the very gables,” says an enthusiastic 
contemporary, “ seemed to laugh with 
ladies’ eyea.”^ The market-place was 
filled with waxen torches and with 
blazing tar barrels, while in its centre 
stood the ^ant Antigonus — founder of 
the city thirteen hundred years before 
the Christian era— the fabulous per- 
sonage who was accustomed to throw 
the right hands of all smuggling mer- 
chants into the Scheld.^ This colossal 
individual, attired in a “ surcoat of sky- 
blue,” and holding a banner emblazon- 
ed with the arms of Spain, turned its 
head as the Duke entered the square, 
saluted the new sovereign, and then 
dropping the Spanish scutcheon upon 
the groimd, raised aloft another 
ing the arms of Anjou.^ 

And thus, amid exuberant outpour- 
ing of confidence, another lord and 
master had made his triumphal en- 
trance into the Netherlands. Alas! 
how often had this sanguine people 
greeted with similar acclamations the 
advent of their betrayers and their 
tyrants I How soon were they to dis- 
cover that the man whom they were 
thus receiving with the warmest en- 
thusiasm was the most treacherous 
tyrant of all. 

It was nightfall before the procession 
at last reined the palace of Saint 
Kichael, which had been fitted up for 
the temporary reception of the Duke.^ 
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The next day was devoted to speech- 
making; various deputations waiting 
upon ^e new Duke of Brabant with 
congratulatory addresses. The Qranfl 
Pensionary delivered a pompous ora- 
tion upon a platform hung with sky- 
blue Bilk, and carpeted with cloth of 
gold. A committee of the German 
and French Keformed Churches made 
a long harangue, in which they ex- 
pressed the hope fhat the Lord would 
make the Duke “as valiant as David, 
as wise as Solomon, and as pious os 
HezekiaL”® A Roman Catholic de- 
putation informed his Highness that 
for eight months the meinoers of the 
Ancient Church had been forbidden 
all religious exercises, saving baptism, 
marriage, visitation of the sick, and 
burials. A promise was therefore mada^ 
that this prohibition, which had been 
the result of the disturbances recorded 
in a preceding chapter, should bo im- 
mediately modified, alid on the 15th 
of March, accordingly, it was arranged, 
by command of the magistrates, that 
all Catholics should have permission 
to attend public worship, according to 
the ancient ceremonial, in the church 
of Saint Michael, which had been ori- 
ginally designated for the use of the 
new Duke of Brabant. It was, how- 
ever, stipulate that all who desued 
to partake of ^is privilege should take 
the oath of sBjuratiou beforehand, and 
go to the church without arms,*”® 

Here then had been oaths enough, 
orations enough, compliments enough, 
to make any agreement steadf^t, so 
far as windy suspirations could furnish 
a solid foundation for the social com- 
pact. Bells, trumpets, and the brazen 
throats of men and of cannons had 
made a sufficient din, torches and tar- 
barrels had made a sufficient glare, to 
confirm--Bo far as noise and blazing 
pitch could confijrm— the decorous pro- 
ceedings of church and town-house, 
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but time was Boon to shew the value 
of such demouBtrations. Meantime, 
the muBzle ” had been faetened with 
solemnity and accepted with docility. 
The terms of the treaty concluded at 
Flessis les Tours and Bordeaux were 
made public. The Duke had sub- 
scribed to twenty-seven articles, which 
made as stringent and sensible a con- 
stitutional compact as could be desired 
by any Netherlan^ patriot. These 
articles,^ taken in connexion with the 
ancient charters which they expressly 
upheld, left to the new sovereign no 
vestige of arbitrary power. He was 
merely the hereditary president of a 
representative republic. He was to be 
Duke, Count, Margrave, or Seignior of 
the different provinces on the same 
terms which his predecessors had ac- 
cepted. He was to transmit the dig- 
nities to his children. If there were 
more than one child, the provinces 
were to select one of the number for 
their sovereign. He was to maintain 
all the ancient privileges, charters, 
statutes, Hiid customs, and to, forfeit 
his sovereignty at the first violation. 
He was to assemble the states-general 
at least once a year. He was always 
to reside in the Netherlands. He was 
ttf permit none but natives to hold 
office. His right Of appointment to 
all important posts was limited to a 
oeleotion from three candidates, to be 
proposed by the estates of the province 
concerned, at each vacancy. He was 
to maintain ^Hhe Religion’* and the 
religious peace in the same state in 
which they then were, or as should 
afterwards be ordained by the estates 
of each province, without making any 
innovation on his own part.® Holland 
and Zealand were to remain as they 
were, both in the matter of religion 
and oiherwm.^ His Highness was not 
to permit that any one should be ex- 
amined or molest^ in hia bouse, or 
otherwise, in the matter or under pre- 
text of religion.^ He was to procure 
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the assistance of the King of Franco 
for the Netherlands. He was to main- 
tain a perfect and a perpetual league, 
offensive and defensive, between that 
kingdom and the 'provinces ; without, 
however, permitting any incorporation 
of territory. He was to carry on the 
war against Spain with his own means 
and those furnished by his royal bro- 
ther, in addition to a yearly contribu- 
tion by the estates of two million four 
hundred thousand guldens.® He was 
to dismiss all troops at command of 
the states-general. He was to make 
no treaty with Spain without their 
consentL 

It would be superfluous to point 
out the great difference between the 
notions entertained upon international 
I law in the sixteenth century and in 
our own. A state of nominal peace 
existed between Spain, France, and 
England ; yet here was the brother of 
the French monarch, at the head of 
French troops, and attended by the 
grandees of England, solemnly accept- 
ing the sovereignty over the revolted 
provinces of Spain.® It is also curious 
to observe that the constitutional com- 
pact by which the new sovereign of 
the Netherlands was admitted to the 
government, would have been repudi- 
ated as revolutionary and republican 
by the monarchs cf France or England, 
if an attempt had been made to apply 
it to their own realms, for the ancient 
charters — which in reality constituted 
a republican form of government — 
had all been re-established by the 
agreement with Anjou. 

The first-fruits of the ban now began 
to display themselves. Sunday, iSth 
of March 1582, was the birthday of 
the Duke of Anjou, and a great festival 
had been arranged, accordingly, for 
the evening, at the palace of Saint 
Michael, the Prince of Orange as well 
as all the great French lords being of 
course invited. The Prince dined, as 
usual, at his house in the neighbotus 

♦Art. 14, •Ibid.* 18. 

♦ On the other hand, the deni^ by Eng- 
land of «n asyhim to the refbgeei^ in lfit72, 
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hood of the citadel, in company viiih. 
the Counts Hohenlo and Laval, and 
the two distinguished French com- 
missioners, Bonnivet and Dea Prun- 
eaux. Young IMLaurice of Nassau, and 
two nephews of the Prince, sons of his 
brother John, were also present at 
table. During dinner the conversation 
was animated, many stories being re- 
lated of the cruelties which had been 
practised by the Spaniards in the pro- 
vinces. On rising from the table, 
Orange led the way from the dining- 
room to his own apartments, shewing 
the noblemen in his company, as he 
passed along, a piece of tapestry upon 
which some Spanish soldiers were re- 
presented. At this moment, as he 
stood upon the threshold of the ante- 
chamber, a youth of small stature, 
vulgar mien, and pale dark complexion, 
appeared from among the servants and 
offered him a petition. He took the 
paper, and as he did so, the stranger 
suddenly drew a pistol* and discharged 
it at the head of the Prince. The ball 
entered the neck under the right ear, 
passed through the roof of the mouth, 
and came out under the left jaw-bone, 
carrying with it two teeth.^ The 
pistol had been held so near, that the 
hair and beard of the Prince were set 
on fire by the discharge. He remained 
standing, but blinded, stunned, and 
for a moment entirely ignorant of 
what had occurred. As he afterwards 
observed, he thought perhaps that a 
part of the house had suddenly fallen. 
Finding very soon that his hair and 
beard were burning, he comprehended 
what had occurred, and called out 
quickly, ** Do not kill him— I forgive 
him my death I” and turning to the 
IVench noblemen present, he added, 


1 Hoofd, xix. e'**. Bor, xvil SIS. M«- 
tcren, xl 194*. Tassis, vl. 481, Strada, % 
iv. 919. , “Korte Verhaal van deu moord- 
aanslae; beoreven op den persooii 
deti seer dooduchtilgen vorst, den heere 
Prtns van Oranje. door Jan JaUregui, een 
Bpanlard.”— 'Pda la the title of a pamphlet 
publlahed at the time with authentic docu- 
menta, by Plhntin, at Antwon>. Ih«nw la 
alao a ftecb edition, printed almuttane- 
eu^ with that in Fleml^ Intitaled,^! ** Bref 
liSmsx Ai rAiaaodnet,^ eto.— lfel«riibwg 
bii i^bbeM H^ihlda of Yatt der 
rjnm. letter of 


'^Alasl what a faithful servant does 
his Highness lose in me ! ^ 

These were his first words, spoken 
whem, as all believed, he had be^ 
mortally wounded. The message of 
mercy came, however, too late; for 
two of the gentlemen present, by an 
irresistible impulse, had run the assas- 
sin through with their rapiers. The 
halberdiers rushed upon him immedi- 
ately afterwards, so that he fell pierced 
in thirty-two vital places^* The Prince, 
supported by his friends, walked to 
his chamber, where he was put to bed, 
while the surgeons examined and ban- 
daged the wound. It was most dan- 
gerous in appearance, but a very strange 
circumstance gave more hope than 
could otherwise have been entertained. 
The flame from the pistol had been 
so close that it bad actually cauterised 
the woimd inflicted by the ball. But 
for this, it was supposed that the flow 
of blood from the veins which had 
been shot through would have proved 
fatal before the wound could bo dressed. 
The Prince, after the first rthock, had 
recovered full possession of his senses, 
and believing himself to be dying, he 
expressed the moat unaffect^ sym- 
pathy for the condition in which the 
Duke of Anjou would be placed by hhi 
death. AlaSyri^ Prince I ' ’ he cried 
frequently; what tronblea will 

now beset thee ! ” * The Burgeons en- 
joined and implored his silence, as 
speaking might cause the wound to 
prove immediately fatal. He com- 
plied, but wrote incessantiy.f As long 
as his heart could beat, it was impos- 
sible for him not to be ooeupied with 
his country. 

Lion Petit, a trusty captain of the 
city guard, forced his way to the cham- 


In Arohives et CorteBptfndanoe, vlii 77. 

t Boodt hem nie^ fls veigeef hem mijen 
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ber, it being absolutely necessary, Isaid 
the honest burgher, for him to see 
with his own eyes that the Prince was 
living, and report the fact to the towns- 
people: otherwise, so great was the 
excitement, it was impossible to say 
what might be the result. It was in 
fact believed that the Prince was 
already dead, and it was whispered 
that he had been assassinated by the 
order of Anjou. This horrible sus- 
picion was flying through the city, and 
producing a fierce exasperation,^ as 
men talked of the murder of Coligny, 
of Saint Bartholomew, of the mur- 
derous propensities of the Valois race. 
Had the attempt taken plaoe in the 
evening, at the birth-night banquet of 
Anjou, a horrible massacre would have 
been the inevitable issue. As it hap- 
pened, however, circumstances soon 
occurred to remove the suspicion from 
the French, and to indicate the origin 
of the crime. Meantime, Captain 
Petit was urged by the Prince, in 
writing, to go forth instantly with the 
news that he yet survived, but to im- 
plore the people, in case God should 
call him to Himself, to hold hijp in 
kind remembrance, to make no tumult, 
and to serve the Duke obediently .and 
faitlifully.® 

Meantime, the youthful Maurice of 
Nassau was giving proof of that cool 
determination which already marked 
his character. It was nati^ that a 
boy of fifteen should be somewhat agi- 
tated at seeing such a father shot 
through the head before bis eyes. His 
situation was rendered doubly grave 
by the suspicions which were instantly 
engendered as to the probable origin 
of the attempt. It was already whis- 
pered in the hall that the gentlemen 
who had been so officious in slaying 
the assassin were his accomplice, who 
— upon the principle that dead men 
woiud tell iio tales— were disposed, 
how that the deed was done, to pre- 
clude inoopvenient revelations as to 

1 Korte Verhaal, 601. Bor, ubi sup. Mo- 
teren, ai 104.- Hoofcb xix. 804. Steads, 2, 
ivi mv Be»v 818. ■ 

a Bon Meteren, ;£UKttii, nbl suit. ]^orte 

^^^wte Vechaal, Boiv tVL 


their own share in the crime. Maurice, 
notwithstanding these cau^ for per* 
turbation, and despite his grief at 
his father’s probable death, remained 
steadily by the body of the murderer. 
He was determined, if possible, to un- 
ravel the plot, and he waited to possess 
himself of all papers and other articles 
which might be found upon the per- 
son of the deceased.^ 

A scrupulous search was at once 
made by the attendants, and every- 
thing placed in the young Count’s own 
hands. This done, Maurice expressed 
a doubt lost some of the villain’s ac- 
complices might attempt to take the 
articles from him,^ whereupon a faith- 
ful old servant of his father came for- 
ward, who with an emphatic expression 
of the importance of securing such im- 
portant documents, took his young 
master under his cloak, and led him 
to a retired apartment of the house. 
Here, after a rapid examination, it was 
found that the papers were all in Span- 
ish, written by Spaniards to Spaniards, 
so that it was obvious that the con- 
spiracy, if one there were, was not a 
French conspiracy. The servant, there- 
fore, advised Maurice to go to his 
father, while he would himself in- 
stantly descend to the ball with this 
important intelligence. Count Ho- 
heulo had, from the instant of the 
miu-der, ordered the doors to be fas- 
tened, and had permitted no one to 
enter or to leave the apartment with- 
out his permission. The information 
now brought by the servant as to the 
character of the papers caused great 
relief to the minds of all; for, till that 
moment, suspicion had even lighted 
upon men who were the firm friends 
of the Prince.® 

Saint Aldegonde, who had meantime 
arrived, now proceeded, in company of 
the other gentlemen, to examine tli!^ 
papers and other articles taken from 
the aasamin. The pistol with which 
he had done the deed was lying upon 

Hoofd, xix. 805. Metcrsn, xi. 194. 
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the floor; a naked poniard, which he 
would probably have used also, had 
his thumb not been blown off by the 
discharge of the pistol, was found in 
his trunk hose. . Im his pockets were 
an Agnm Dei, a taper of green wax, 
two bits of hareskin, two dried toads 
— which were supposed to be sorcerer’s 
charms — a crucii^, a Jesuit catechism, 
a prayer-book, a pocket-book contain- 
ing two Spanish bills of exchange — one 
for two thousand, and one for eight 
hundred and seventy-seven crowns — 
and a set of writing tablets.^ These 
last were covered with vows and pious 
invocations, in reference to the mur- 
derous affair which the writer had in 
hand. He had addressed ferv'ent 
prayers to the Virgin Mary, to the 
Angel Gabriel, to the Saviour, and to 
the Saviours Son — ** as if,” says the 
Antwerp chronicler, with simplicity, 
“the Lord Jesus had a son”^ — that 
they might all use their intercession 
with the Almighty towards the certain 
and safe accomplishment of the con- 
templated deed. Should he come off 
successful and unharmed, he solemnly 
vowed to fast a week on bread and 
water. Furthermore, he promised to 
Christ a “new coat of costly pattern;” 
to the Mother of God, at Gua^lupe, a 
new gown; to Our Lady of Montserrat, 
a crown, a gown, and a lamp ; and so 
on through a long list of simjdar pre- 
sents thus contemplated for various 
shrines.^ The poor, fanatical fool had 
been taught by deeper villains than 
himself that his pistol was to rid the 
world of a tyrant, and to open his own 
pathway to Heaven, if his career should 
be cut short on earth. To prevent so 
undesirable a catastrophe to himself, 
however, his most natural conception 
had been to bribe the whole heavenly 
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host, from the Virgin Mary do^vn wards, 
for he had been taught that absolution 
for murder was to be bought and sold 
like other merchandise. He had al#o 
been persuaded that, after accomplish- 
ing the deed, he 'muLd become invisible.* 
Saint Aldegonde hastened to l{\v 
the result of this examination before 
the Duke of Anjou. Information was 
likewise instantly conveyed to the 
magistrates at the Town House, and 
these measures were successful in re- 
storing confidence throughout the city 
as to the intentions of the new govern- 
ment. * Anjou immediately convened 
the State-Council, issued a summons 
for an early meeting of the states- 
general, and published a proclamation 
that all persons having information to 
give concerning the crime which had 
just been committed, should come 
instantly forward, upon pain of deatli. 
The body of the assassin was forth- 
with exposed upon the public square, 
and was soon recognised as that of pno 
Juan Jaureguy, a servant in thp employ 
of Gaspar d’Anastro, a Spanish mer- 
chant of Antwerp. The letters and 
bills of exchange had also, on nearer 
examination at the Town House, im- 
plicated Anastro in the affair. His 
house was immediately searched, but 
the merchant had taken his departure, 
upon the previous Tuesday, under 
pretext of iiressing affairs at Calais. 
His cashier, Venero, and a Dominican 
friar, named Antony Zimmermanu, 
both inmates of his family, were, how- 
ever, arrested upon suspicion. On the 
following day the watch stationed at 
the gate carried the foreign post- 
bags, as soon as they arrived) to the 
magistracy, when letters were* found 
from Anastro to Venero, which made 
the affair quite plain.^ After they 


s Korie Yerhaal, etc., 589, 590. Strada, % 
It, 219.— -Conipare Haraei, Turn. Belg,, iil, 
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had been thoroughly studied, they 
were shewn to Venero, who, seeing 
himself thus completely ruined, asked 
fef pen aud ink, and wrote a full con- 
fession. 

It appeared that the crime was 
purely a commercial speculation on 
the part of Anastro. That merchant, 
being on the verge of bankruptcy, had 
entered with Philip into a mutual 
contract, which the King had signed 
with his hand and sealed with his seal, 
and according to which Anastro, within 
a certain period, was to take the life 
of William of Orange, and for so doing 
was to receive eighty thousand ducats, 
and the cross or Santiago.^ To be a 
knight companion of Spain's proudest 
order of chivalry was the guei?don, 
over and above the eighty thc^j^nd 
pieces of silver, which Spain’s monarch 
promised the murderer, if he should 
succeed. As for Anastro himself, he 
was too frugal and too wary to risk 
his own life, or to lose much of the 
premium. With tears streaming down 
his cheeks, he painted to his faithful 
cashier the picture which his master 
would present, when men should point 
at him and say, ''Behold yon bank- 
rupt!” protesting, therefore, that he 
would murder Orange and secure the 
reward, or perish in the attempt.^ 
Saying this, he again shed many tears. 
Venero, seeing his master thus discon- 
solate, wept bitterly likewise, and beg- 
ged him npt to risk his own precious 
life.* After this pathetic comming- 
ling of thoir grief, the merchant and 
his book-keeper became more com- 
posed, and it was at last concerted 
between them that John Jaureguy 
should be entrusted with the job. 
Anastro had intended — as he said in a 
letter afterwards ‘intercepted — "to 
accomplish the deed with his own 
hand ; but, as God had probably ro- 

^ Korte Verhiud. Bor, xvii. 813. Hoofd, 
xvx.. 802. Motaron, xi. 194**. 
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served him for othei things, and par* 
ticularly to be of -service to his very 
affectionate friends, he bad thought 
best to entrust the execution of the 
design to his servant.”^ The price 
paid by the master to the man, for 
the work, seems to have been hut two 
thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
seven crowns. The cowardly and 
crafty principal escaped. He had gone 
post haste to Dunkirk, pretending that 
the sudden death of his agent in Calais 
required his immediate presence in 
that city. Governor Sweveseel, of 
Dunkirk, sent an orderly to get a 
passport for him from La Motte, com- 
manding at Gravelingen. Anastro 
being on tenter-hooks lest the news 
should arrive that the projected mur- 
der had been consummated before he 
had crossed the border, testified ex- 
travagant joy on the arrival of the 
passport, and gave the messenger who 
brought it thirty pistoles. Such con- 
duct naturally excited a vague suspi- 
cion in the mind of the governor, but 
the merchant’s character was good, 
and he had brought pressing letters 
from Admiral Treslong. Sweveseel 
did not dare to arrest him without 
cause, and he neither knew that any 
crime had been committed, nor that 
the man before him was the criminal. 
Two hours after the traveller’s de- 
parture, the news arrived of the deed, 
together with orders to arrest Anastro, 
but it was too late. The merchant 
had found refuge within the lines of 
Parma.® 

Meanwhile, the Prince lay in a most 
critical condition. Believing that his 
end was fast approaching, he dictated 
letters to the states-general, entreating 
them to-oontinue in their obedience to 
the Duke, than whom he affirmed that 
he knew no better prince for the go- 
vernment of the provinces. These 

op tekert lijtU .** — Letter of Anastro to the 
“very magnificent Lord, Martin Drogue, 
Sea-captain in FluaUlug," dated March 28, 
1592, In Bor, xvii. 815, It must have , been 
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letlieW'Were 4«ilpfttelied by Saint Aide* 
gende to the assembly, from wbich 
body a deputation, in oo^ence to the 
wishes of Orange, was sent to Anjou, 
with expressions of condolence and 
fidelity.^ 

On Wednesday a solemn fast was 
held, according to proclamation, in 
Antwerp, all work and all amusements 
being prohibited, and special prayers 
commanded in all the churches for 
the recovery of the Prince. ** Never, 
within men's memory,” says an ac- 
count published at the moment, in 
Antwerp, " had such crowds been seen 
in the churches, nor so many tears 
been shed.”* 

The process against Venero and Zim- 
mermann was rapidly carried through, 
for both had made a full confession of 
their share in the crime. The Prince 
had enjoined from his sick bed, how- 
ever, that the case should be con- 
ducted with strict regard to justice, 
and, when the execution could no 
longer be deferred, he had sent a 
>mtten request, by the hands of Saint 
Aldegonde, that they should be put to 
deatn in the least painful manner. 
The request was complied with, but 
there can be no doubt' that the crimi- 
nals, had it not been made, would have 
expiated their offence by the most 
lingering tortures. Owing to the in- 
tercession of the man who was to have 
been their victim, they were strangled, 
before being quartered, upon a scaffold 
erected in the market-place, opposite 
the Town House. This execution took 
place on Wednesday, the 28th of 
March.* 

The Prince, meanwhile, was thought 
to be mending, and thanksgivings 
began to be mingled with the prayers 

* Korte Verhaal • Ibid. 
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I offered almost every hour in the 
I churches; but for eighteen days he 
lay in a most precarious state. His 
wife hardly left his bedside, and Ifis, 
sister, Cj^therine Countess of Schwartz- 
burg, was indefatigable in her atten- 
tions. The Duke of Anjou visited him 
daily, and expressed the most filial 
anxiety for his recovery, but the hopes, 
which had been gradually growing 
stronger, were on the fith of April 
exchanged for the deepest apprehen- 
sions. Upon that day the cicatrix by 
which the flow of blood from the neck 
had been prevented, almost from tlio 
first infliction of the wound, fell olf. 
The veins poured forth a vast quan- 
tity of blood; it seemed impossible 
to check the hssmorrhage, and all hope 
appeawd to vanish. The Prince resign- 
ed himself to his fate, and bade his 
children "good night for ever,” say- 
ing calmly, "It is now all over with 
me.”* 


It was difficult, without suffocating 
the patiet^io fasten a bandage tightly 
enough stanch the wound, but 
Leonardb Botalli, of Asti, body phy- 
sician of Anjou, was neverthelesH 
fortunate enough to devise a simphi 
mechanical expedient, which proved 
successful. By his advice, a succession 
of attendants, relieving eaeh other day 
and night, prevented the flow of blood 
by keeping the orifice of the wound 
slightly but firmly compressed with 
the thumb. After a period of anxious 
expectation, the wound again closed, 
and by the end of the month the 
Prince was convalescent. On the 2(1 
of May he went to offer thanksgiving 
in the Great Cathedral, amid the 
joyful, sobs of a yast and most earnest 
throng,* 

Brof Becueil de VAssaasinat commla en 
petsonne du tree illastre Prince d'Orange 
(Anvers. Ohr. Plantin. 1682). 
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The Prince \9M Bivved, but unhappily 
the murderer had yet found an illuatri- 
ous victim. The Princeas of Orange, 
©harlotte de Bourbon — the devoted 
wife who for seven years had so faith- 
fully shared hia joys and sorrows — 
lay already on her death-bed. Ex- 
hausted by anxiety, long watching, 
and the alternations of hope and fear 
during the first eighteen days, she 
had been prostrated by despair at the 
renewed hsemorrhage. A violent fever 
seixed her, under which she sank on 
the 5th of May, three days after the 
solemn thanksgiving for her husband’s 
recovery.^ The Prince, who loved her 
tenderly, was in great danger of relapse 
upon the sad event, which, although 
not sudden, had not been anticipated. 
She was laid in her grave on the 9th 
of May, amid the lamentations of the 
whole country,* for her virtues were 
universally known and cherished. She 
was a woman of rare intelligence, ac- 
complishment, and gentleness of dis- 
position, whose only offence had been 
to break, by her marriage, the Church 
vows to which she had been forced in 
her childhood, but which had been 
pronounced illegal by competent au- 
thority, both ecclesiastical and lay. 
For this, and for the contrast which 
her virtues afforded to the vices of 
aer predecessor, she was the mark of 
calumny and insult. These attacks, 
however, had cast no shadow upon 
the serenity of her married life, and 
BO long as she lived she was the trusted 
■companion and consoler of her husband. 
** His Highness," wrote Count John in 
1580, “is in excellent health, and, in 
spite of adversity, incredible labour, 
peip>leXity, and dangers, is in such 
good spirits that it makes me happy 
to witness it. No doubt a chief reason 
is the consolation be derives from the 
pious and bighly-mielligent wife whom 
the Lord has given him*— a wonaan 
Who ever conforms to his wishes, imd 
is inexpressibly dear to bma*’* * 


The Princess left six daughters— 
Louisa Juliana, Elizabeth, Catharina 
Belgica, Flandrina, Charlotta Braban- 
tica, and Emilia Secunda.'* 

Parma received-the first intelligence 
of the attempt from the mouth of 
Anastro himself, who assured him that 
the deed had been entirely successful,' 
and claimed the promised reward. 
Alexander, in consequence, addressed 
circular letters to the authorities of 
Antwerp, Brussels, Bruges, and other 
cities, calling upon them, now that 
they had been relieved of their tyrant 
and their betrayer, to return again to 
the path of their duty and to the ever 
open arms of their lawful monarch.^ 
These letters were premature. On 
the other hand, the states of Holland 
and Zealand remained in permanent 
session, awaiting with extreme anxiety 
the result of the Prince’s wound. 
“With the death of his Excellency, 
if God should please to take him to 
Himself," said the magistracy of Ley- 
den, “in the death of the Prince we 
all foresee our own death." It was, 
in truth, an anxious moment, and 
the revulsion of feeling consequent 
on his recovery was proportionately 
intense.® 

In consequence of the excitement 
produced by this event, it was no 
longer possible for the Prince to de- 
cline accepting the countship of Hol- 
land and Zealand, which ho h^ refused 
absolutely two years before, and which 
he had again rejected, except for a 
limited period, in the year 1581,’' It 
was well understood, as appeal’s by 
the treaty with Anjou, and afterwards 
fonnally arranged, “that the Duke 
was never to claim sovereignty over 
Holland and Zealand,"® and the ofier 
of the sovereign countship of Holland 
was again made to the Prince of Orange 
in most urgent terms. It will be 
recollected that he had accepted the 
sovereignty on the 5bh of July 1581, 
only for the term of the war. In a 


1 Hoofil, lieterep, Bor, ubi sup. 

* “ With A stately procession of two thou- 
sand nteomiog ihaotlsa," says Hoofd, xix. 
807. 

« Apdoirto d’Onoig*- ete, ttt. 


• Bor, xvii. 816. Meteren, xl 106, 

» Bor (xvii. 814, 816) gives ihe lettcift 

MetorsPi, 

• Borf xvil. 816. Kluit, i. 898. 

• anai-utw, ttr.' »». lU m. 
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letter, dated Bruges, 14th of August Charta of the country. That memo* 
1582^ he accepted the dignity without rable monument in the history of the 
iitnitation.^ This offer and acceptance, Netherlands and of municipal progress 
however, constituted but the prelimi- had been overthrown by Mary’s son^ 
naries, for it was further necessary with the forced acquiescence of the 
that the letters of ** Rmversal" should states, and it was therefore stipulated 
be drawn up, that they sjiould be for- by the new article, that even such laws 
mally delivered, and that a new con- and privileges as had fallen into disuse 
stitution should be laid down, and should be revived. It was furthermore 
confirmed by mutual oaths. After provided that the little state should 
these steps had been taken, the cere- be a free Countship, and should thus 
monious inauguration or rendering of silently sever its connexion with the 
homage was to be celebrated Empire.® 

All these measures were duly ar- With regard to the position of the 
ranged, except the last. The installa- Prince, as hereditary chief of the little 
tion of the new Count of Holland was commonwealth, his actual power was 
prevented by his death, and the north- rather diminished than increased by 
cm provinces remained a Republic, his new dignity. What was his posi- 
uot only in fact but in name.^ tion at the moment? He was so ve- 

in political matters, the basis of the reign during the war, on the general 
new constitution was the Great Privi- basis of the authority originally be- 
lege” of the Lady Mary, the Magna stowed upon him by the King’s com- 

1 Bor, XT. 183, 184, 185.— Compare Kluit, the colleges and communities of the cities 
1.213,214. The deeds of offer and of accept- as well as that of the magistracies and 
auce woro dated July 5th, 1581. The oaths senates, and of all other persona whom it 
were exchanged between the estates and bohovqd to con.sult, and whose counsel'in 
the Prince, July 24th, two davs before the matters of consequence Js usually asked.”— 
act of abjuration. The letter of August 14th, (See the Commentary of Kluit, 1. 322-326.) 
1582, is mvon in Bor, xv. 180, 187. They moreover expressed the hope that 

3 As the measures therefore were, after the measure would meet with the approval of 
all, Inchoate, a brief indication^ Of these .all tbei* sister provinces and with the ospe- 
dates and ct^cta will sufUgg to sUevr the cial co-opcratlon of those estates with which 
relative position of the pHuce and th^ people they were accustomed to act. On the 15th 
of UoUaiid and 25ealMid, The act of ficcopt- of November 1583, the Deputie.s of Zealand 
snee by William the Silent of the pr<>ffcred and Utrecht, thus especially nlhided to, for- 
fsovereignty, was dated August 12, l582 -“ mally declared their )ntention to remain in 
(Uor, XV. 186, 187.) The letters patent, or their ancient friendship and union with 
the Renversal, as they were techniicnlly Holland, “ under one sovereignty and go- 
called, wore drawn up and signed and vommont.” — (Kluit, i. 329, 330.) An act to 

by the “throe eldest nobles.” — (BorAxv. this effect was drawn up, to bo referred for 
187. Kluit, i. 811, 812.) They were tb®® ratification to their principals at the next 
sent to ail the cities, and received th|eir assembly.— It had, however, not been ratified 
twenty-five separate seals at different dat/®«' when the proceedings wore fur ever tor- 
— (Kluit, 1. 811, 312, and Bijlagen, 451-46? ) minated tgr the Prince's death.— (Kluit, 830, 
The ori^nal was afterwards delivered to t'l*® 351, 852, 853. Bor, xv. 186.) Holland ac- 
Prince, and still exists, with its twen'ty ceptod this formality as sufficient, tod the 
eight seals, among the Archives of the act of Renversal was accordingly delivered 

royal family of Orange Nassau. — (Klvflh*!- of December 1563.->-^luit, i. 

816.) On the 6th of May 1583, the otatee 880.) On the SOth of the same inohlh, forty- 
of Holland addressed a renmrksble (Circular nine articles (they are given in Ml by Bor, 
(Bor, XV. 187-190), who states ths^ it ww containing as sensible a pkm 

4iddrossed only to the States ofy Utrecht, for a free Commonwealth as had ever been 
while Kluit (i. 322) shews that \V ‘’^as a ge- drawn up previously to that day In Chris- 
neral clrcxfiar to the States Utrecht, tendom, were agreed upon by the Prince and 
Friesland, Overyssel, Braban*^» Flanders, the estates, as the fundamental conditions 
Gcl4erlmi4, and to the Stated-general also, under which he should he invested wltii^ 
giving an historical sketch of the life and the Countship. The Prince, however, w- 
services of William the SlMcnt, together with (»ptod the dignity and the arriclos, only 
the weighty reason whi‘0h had induced them upon the ftirther condition that the whole 
to urge the aucienV' Countship of Holland proceeding should be once more approved 
upon bii acceptanc^. This step they de- and confinned the senate# of tho cities.^ 
cured thdmsetves Ho have taken “ after fro- (Kluit, L 885.--dompare Bor, III xv. i04<* ) 
queat commuuioa,ftion with our dtles, and • Kluit, L 846, 847. Sto ‘I®tr6diiotIon to 
each of them; a^ler rim delib^tion and this, w<N|r)k*. 6* 

oounojljlj; a^|<ar boiHiid .xdvite 68> 
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mission stadholder. In 1581> his 
Majesty had been abjured and the stad- 
holder had become sovereign. He held 
i« his hands the supremo power, legis- 
lative, judicialf executive^ The Counts of 
Holland — and Philip as their successor 
— were the great fountains of that 
triple stream. Concessions and excep- 
tions had become so" extensive, no 
doubt, that the provincial charters 
constituted a vast body of “ liberties *' 
by which the whole country was rea- 
Sf)nably well supplied. At the same 
time, all the power not expressly grant- 
ed away remained in the breast of the 
Count* If ambition, then, had been 
William’s ruling principle, he had ex- 
changed substance for shadow, for the 
new state now constituted was a free 
commonwealth — a republic in all but 
name. 

By the new constitution he ceased 
to be the source of governmental life, 
or to derive his own authority from 
above by right divine. The sacred oil 
which had flowed from Charles the 
Simple’s beard was dried up. Orange's 
Boveroignty was from the estates, as 
legal representatives of the people, and, 
instead of exorcising all the powers not 
otherwise gi’anted away, he was con- 
tent with those especi^y conferred 
upon him. He could neither declare 
war nor conclude peace without the co- 
operation of the representative body. 
The appointing power was scrupulously 
limited. Judges, magistrates, gover- 
nors, sheriff’s, provincial and municipal 
officers, were to be nominated by the 
local authorities or by the estates, on 
the triple principle. From these triple 
nominations he had only the right of 
selection by advice and consent of his 
council He was expressly enjoined 
to see that the law was carried to every 
man’s door, without any distinction of 
persons, to submit himself to its behests, 
to watch against all impediments to 
the even flow of justice, to prevent 
false imprisonments, and to secure 
trials fop every accused person by the 
local tribunals. This was certainly 
little in acoor^ce with Hie arbitrary 
ptaoHceof the past <;[uaii»r of a century, 

I Klnlt, i. 11 46 and 346, 


With respect to the great principle 
of taxation, stricter T^nds even were 
provided than those which already ex- 
isted. Not only the right of taxation 
remained with the . states, but the 
Count was to see that, except for war 
purposes, every impost was levied by 
a unanimous vote. He was expressly 
forbidden to tamper with the currency. 
As executive head, save in his capacity 
as Commandcr-in-chief by land or sea, 
the new sovereign was, in short, strict- 
ly limited by self-imposed laws. It 
had rested with him to dictate or to 
accept a constitution. He had in his 
memorable letter of August 1582, from 
Bruges, laid down generally the articles 
prepared at Plessis and Bordeaux, for 
Anjou — together with all applicable 
provisions of the Joyous Entry of Bra- 
bant — as the outlines of the constitu* 
tion for the little commonwealth then 
forming in the north. To these pro- 
visions he was willing to add any others 
which, after ripe deliberation, might 
bo thought beneficial to the country. 

Thus limited were his executive 
functions. As to bis judicial authority? 
it hod ceased to exist. The Count of 
Holland Wiis now the guai’dian of tho 
laws, but the judges were to administer 
them. He held the swerd of justice 
to protect and to execute, while the 
scales were left in the hands which 
had learned to weigh and to mea- 
sure. 

As to tho Count’s legislative autho- 
rity, it had become co-ordinate with, 
if not subordinate to, that ojf lie repre- 
sentative body. He M^strOlly pro- 
hibited from interferinSwith the right 
of the separate or the Jboral states to 
assemble as often as the/i^uld think 
proper; and he was alsojprbidden to 
summon them outside thp own terri- 
tory.* This was one imt^nse ^tep in 
the progress of representative liberty, 
and the next was equally important. 
It was now formally stipulated- that 
the estates were to deliberate upon ftU 
measurps which “ concerned justice 
and polity,” and that no change w^ to 
be made — ^that is to say, no new law 
was to pass — ^without tbeir consent as 

I Ibid., 1 8*r.' 

3 I 
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well as that oi tbe ocmncil.^ Thus, 
the principle was established of two 
legislative chambers, with the right, 
but not the exclusive right, of initia* 
tion on the part of government, and in 
the sixteenth century one would hardly 
look for broader views of civil liberty 
and representative government. The 
foundation of a free commonwealth 
was thus securely laid, which, had 


William lived, would have been a 
representative monarchy, but which 
his death converted into a federal 
republic. It was necessary for the 
sake of uniiy to give a connected out- 
line of these proceedings mth regard 
to the sovereignty of Grange. The 
formal inauguration only remained, 
and this, as will be seen, was for ever 
interrupted. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Parma recalls the foreign troopa— Siege of Oudcnarde— Coolness of Alex^nder—Capture oi 
the city and of Niuovo — Inauguration of Anjou at Qhent-~Attempt upon Ins life ami 
that of Orange — Lamoral Bgmout'a im^ication in the plot — Parma's unsuccessful attack 
upon Ghentr-^cret plans of Anjou— Dunkirk, Ostend, and other towns surprised by 
his adherents — Failure at Bruges — Suspicions at Antwerp — Duplicity of Anjou— Tiio 
“ French Pui’y”— Details of that transaction — Discomfiture and aisgrace of the Duke— 
His subsequent ef&xintory— His letters to the magistracy of Antwerp, to the Estates, and 
to Orange— Extensive correspondence between Ai\Jou and the French Court with Oiaiik^e 
and the Estates— Difficult position of the Prince — His policy— Remarkable letter to tlio 
' fitatoS'general— Provisional arrangement with Anjou — Marriage of the Archbishop ot 
Cologne— Marriage of Orange with Louisa de Colignjr— Movements in Holland, Brabant, 
Flanders, and other provinces, to induce the Prince to accept sovereignty over tl)e 
whole country— His steady refusal— Treason of Van den Bom in Gueldres— Intrigues ol 
Prince Chimay and Imbize in Flanders— Counter efforts of Orange and the patriot paity 
— Fato of Imbize— Reconciliation of Bniges— Death of Anjou. 


Durtko the course of the year 1582, 
the military operations on both sides 
bad been languid and desultory, the 
Prince of Parma, not having a large 
force at his command, being compara- 
tively inactive. In consequence, how- 
ever, of the treaty concluded between 
the united states and Anjou, Parma 
had persuaded the Walloon provinces 
that it had now become absolutely 
necessary for them to permit the 
entrance of fresh Italian and Spanish 
troopg.® This, then, was the end of 
the famous provision against foreign 
soldiery in the Walloon treaty of recon- 
ciliation. The Abbot of Saint Voast 
was immediately despatched on a 
speciid mission to Spain, and the 
troops, by midsummer, had already 
begun to pour into the Ketherlands.* 
In the meantime, Famese, while 
avaiibg these reinforcements, had not 
been idle, but had been quietly picking 


^ Artiflie 20.— Compare E^ult, t S48. 

* Bor, xiil 820, 821. . 

* Ibid, xTli. 820, 821.— Compare Beoono. 
Piov. Wall, t. v„ ite, 

« Bor, f, ir. 220-284. 


up several important cities. Early in 
the spring he had laid siege to Ouclo- 
narde, a place of considerable impor- 
tance upon the Scheld, and celebrateil 
as the birthplace of his grandmother, 
Margaret van Geest.^ The burghers 
were obstinate; the defence was pro- 
tracted; the sorties were bold; the 
skirmishes frequent and aanguinaryi 
Alexander commanded personally iii 
the trenches, encouraging his men 
by his example, and often working 
with the mattock, or handling a spear 
in the assault, like a private pioneer or 
soldier. Towards the end of the siege, 
he scarcely ever left the scene of ope- 
ration, and he took his meals near the 
outer defences, that he might lose ne 
opportunity of superintendjug the la- 
bours of his troops. One day his din- 
ner was laid for himself and staff ih 
the open air, close to‘ the entrench- 
ment.® Ho was himself engaged in 


Meteren, xl. 195. The city Is in Flanaoi s. 
on the Beheld In the eouatw of the 
NeitUi ffom which viiliaiit Wibe, Mcordni^ 
to Meteren, it derived its nams^ Ou^-»^U'h^ 
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planting a batteiy against a weak point almost under the very eyes of Anjon, 
in the city wall, and would on no ac- who was making a demonstration of 
coimt withdraw for an instant. The relieving the siege.* 
tJblecloth was stretched over a number Ninove, a citadel then belonging to 

of drum-heads, placed close together, the Egmont family, was next r^uced, 
and ’several nobles of distinction — Here, too, the defence was more obsti- 
Aremberg, Montigny, Richebourg, La nate than could have been expected 
Motte, and others, were his guests at from the importance of the place,' and 
dinner. Hardly had the repast com- as the autumn advanced, Parma’s 
menced, when a ball came flying over troops were nearly starved in their 
the table, taking oflf the head of a trenches, from the insufficient supplies 
young W^loon officer who was sitting furnished them. They had eaten no 
near Parma, and who was earnestly meat but horseflesh for weeks, and 
requesting a foremost place in the even that was gone. The cavalry 
morrow’s assault. A portion of his horses were all consumed, and even 
skull struck out the eye of another the chargers of the officers were not 
gentleman present. A second ball respected. An aid-de-camp of Parma 
from the town fortifications, equally fastened his steed one day at the door 
well directed, destroyed two more of of the Prince’s tent, while he entered 
the guests as they sat at the banquet to receive his commander's instructions. 
— one a German captain, the other the When he came out again, a few minutes 
Judge-Advocate-General. The blood afterwards, he found nothing but the 
and brains of these unfortunate indi- saddle and bridle hanging where he 
viduals were strewn over the festive had fastened the horse. Remonstrance 
board, and the others all started to was useless, for the animal had already 
their feet, having little appetite left been cut into quarters, and the only 
for their dinner. Alexander alone re- satisfaction offered to the aid-de-camp 
mained in his seat, manifesting no was in the shape of a steak. The famine 
discomposure. Quietly ordering the was long familiarly knowm as the “ Ni- 
attendants to remove the dead bodies, nove starvation," but notwithstanding 
and to bring a clean tablecloth,^ -he this obstacle, the place was eventually 
insisted that his guests should resume surrendered.^ 

their places at the banquet which had An attempt upon Lochum, an im- 
been' interrupted in such ghastly fa- portant city in Qelderland, was unsuc- 
shion. He stated with very determined cessfiil, the place being relieved by the 
aspect that he could not allow the Duke of Anjou's forces, and Parma’s 
heretic burghers of Oudonarde the troops forced to abandon the siege, 
triumph of frightening him from his At Steen wyk, the royal arms were 
dinner, or from the post of danger, more successful, Colonel Tassis, con- 
The other gentlemen could, of course, ducted by a treacherous Frisian pea- 
do no less "than imitate the impassi- sant, having surprised the city which 
bility of their chief, and the repast was had so long and so manfully sustained 
accordingly concluded without further itself against Renueberg during the 
mterruption. Not long afterwards, the preceding winter. With this event 
city, close pressed by so determined the active operations imder Parma 
a commander, accepted terms, which closed for the year. By the end dl 
were more favourable by reason of the the autumn, however, he had the satis- 
which Alexander chose to ren- faction of numbering, under his com- 
ber to his mother’s birthplace. The mand, full sixty thousand well-appoint- 
pillage was commuted for thirty thou- ed and disciplined troops, including 
sand crowns, and on the 5th of July the large reinforcements recently d^ 
the place was surrendered to Parma \spatched from Spain and ItaJy.^ The 

1 Alexander neo sedem neo > Strada, 2, y. 332-^4. —CoznDUc BoK. 

vultum mutavit lubet auferri xvii. 822. HoofA xix. 8l2. ■ 

humuique oadavera, aua induci in * Strada, 2, t. !H2. .. 

oZ^o# daaw,’*— Strads, 2, T. 283. * 56,§60 iid^kry and W wSvallT— total 

» 0O,O8*r.'^Metercn, xhl98». 
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monthly exj^ente of this lurmy — ^half 
of which was required for garrison 
duty, leaving only the other moiety 
for field operations-— was estimated at 
six hundr^ and fifty thousand fiorins.^ 
The forces under Anjou and the united 
provinces were also largely increased, 
so that the marrow of the land was 
again in fair way of being thoroughly 
exhausted by its defenders and its foes.* 
The incidents of Anjou’s adminis- 
tration, meantime, during the year 
1582, had been few and of no great 
importance. After the pompous and 
elaborate "homage-making” at Ant- 
werp, he had, in the month of July, 
been formally accepted, by writing, as 
Puke of Quelders and Lord of Fries- 
land. In the same month he had been 
ceremoniously inaugurated at Bruges 
as Count of Flanders — an occasion upon 
which the Prince of Orange had been 
present. In that ancient and stately 
city there had been, accordingly, much 
marching about under triumphal 
arches, much cannonading and ha- 
ranguing, much symbol work of suns 
dispelling fogs, with other cheerful 
emblems, much decoration of ducal 
shoulders with velvet robes lined with 
weasel skin, much blazing of tar- 
barrels and torches.’ In the midst of 
this event, an attempt was made upon 
tiie lives both of Orange and Anjou. 
An Italian, named Basa, and a Span- 
iard, called Salseda, were detected in 
a scheme to administer poison to both 
princes, and when arrested, confessed 
that they hod been hired by the Prince 
of Parma to compass this double as- 
saaaination. Basa destroyed himself 
in prison. His body was, however, 
gibbeted, with an inscription that he 

> dM,800 guldens. — Materen. 

* Meteren, xi. 197. Tassii, vl. 48S. Strada, 

% r. 244, 246. 

» Bor, xvU. 828, 829, 882. Meteren, xi. 
196. A tiling sun, with the motto, “fovet 
et . discutit,” was the favourite device of 
Aiyou. 

^ Bor, xvfi. 381. Hoofd, xix. 814, 816. 
Koteren, xi. 196. Bgraont pretended to be 
studying alchemy with Sitlmo. 

4 Metertu. Hoofd, ubi sup. See a letter 
ef Orange to Josse BorluuU October 11, 
1686, requesting him to fttmish young ba- 
l^til with neediUl funds, f4<Ung> **U prin- 
^pai point pour ee 0Ure raioir «u ^heoun de 
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had attempted, at the instigation of 
Parma, to take the lives of Orange and 
Anjou. Salseda, less fortunate, was 
sent to Paris, where he was found, 
guilty, and executed by being tom to 
pieces by four horses. Sad to relate, 
Lamdral Egmont, younger son and 
namesake of the great genera], was 
intimate with Salseda, and implicated 
in this base design.'* His mother, on 
her death-bed, bad especially recom- 
mended the youth to the kindly care 
of Orange.® The Prince had ever 
recognised the claim, manifesting uni- 
form tenderness for the son of his ill- 
starred friend ; and now the youthful 
Lamoral — as if the name of Egmont 
had not been suflBciently contaminated 
by the elder brother’s treason at 
Brussels — had become tixe comrade of 
hired conspirators against his giear- 
dian’s life. The affaii* was hushed up, 
but the story was current and generally 
believed that Egmont had himself 
undertaken to destroy the Prince at 
his own table by means of poison 
which be kept concealed in a ring. 
Saint Aldegonde was to have been 
taken ofif in the same way, and a 
hollow ring filled with poison was said 
to. have been found in Egmont’s lodg- 
ings.® 

The young noble was imprisoned; 
his guilt was far from doubtful ; but 
the powerful intercessions of Orange 
himself, combined with Egmont ’s n^r 
relationship to the French Queen, 
saved his life, and he was permitted, 
after a brief captivity, to take hia 
departure for Prance.^ 

The Duke of Anjou, a month later, 
was received with equ^ pomp, in the 
city of Ghent. Here the ceremonies 

la vertu pour auquel continue]^ «u blen cii 
mieuix, ay donut oidre qu'U soit guid^ do 

g srsonnes ^ ce bleu propres ot QuaUfies,”— 
cyniiDcnts Infdits, par Kcrvyn do Volkacr^- 
beko ct J. Dlogorfclc, il. 168. 

« “Wreede Turksbe wonderlijoke ver* 
haalinge van dit leate verraet. teghen 
Bangu (sic) en logea don odelen P. v. Oran- 
etc., etc.— Leyden, 1682. This ourieufl 
pampbei, in the Duncan oolleotlon, consists 
of a letter from BrugosKof 26th July, 
another from Antwerp, of 27th July 1682 . 

1 Louise de Vaudemont, wlfeof Henry IB, » 
was daughter of the great Cohnt Egmont a 
•imer. She w^s, conmueatly, flrri 
te» ^toung Lamorah ' 
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were mtomipted in another maimer. 
Tlie Prince of Parma, at the head of a 
few regiments of Walloons, making an 
attack on a body of troops by which 
Anjou had been escorted into Flanders, 
the troops retreated in good order, and 
without much loss, under the walls of 
Ghent, where a long and sharp action 
took place, much to the disadvantage 
of Parma. The Prince of Orange and 
the Duke of Anjou were on the city 
walls during the whole skirmish, giving 
orders and superintending the move- 
ments of their troops, and at nightfall 
Parma was forced to retire, leaving a 
large number of dead behind hira.^ 

The 15th day of December, in this 
year was celebrated — according to the 
new ordinance of Gregory the Thir- 
teenth — as Christmas.* It was the 
occasion of more than usual merry- 
making among the Catholics of Ant- 
werp, who had procured, during the 
preceding summer, a renewed right of 
public worship from Anjou and the 
estates. Many nobles of high rank 
came from France, to pay their homage 
to the new Duke of Brabant. They 
secretly expressed their disgust, how- 
ever, at the close constitutional bonds 
in which they found their own future 
sovereign imprisoned by the provinces. 
They thought it far beneath the dignity 
of the “Son of France” to play the 
secondary part of titular Duke of Bra- 
bant, Count of Flanders, Lord of Fries- 
land, and the like, while the whole 
power of government was lodged with 
the states. They whispered that it 
was time to take measures for the 
incorporation of the Netherlands into 
France, and they persuaded the false 
and fickle Anjou that there would 
never be any hope of his royal bro- 
ther’! assistance, except upon the 
understanding that the blood and 
treasure of Frenchmen were to be 
i^pent to increase the power, not of 
upstart and independent provinces, 
but of the French crown.* 

They stniok the basest chords of 

* Bor, xvll. 884, Stroda, 2, v. 240, 241. 
Metereo, xt 197. 

* Bor, xvil. 838. Meteren, xl. 198, soq. 
Hoofd, xix. 827. Stvada, 2, v. 248. 


! the Duke’s base nature by awakening 
his jealousy of Orange. His whole 
soul vibrated to the appeal. He 
already hated the man by whose 
superior intellect he was overawed, 
and by whose pure character he was 
shamed. He stoutly but secretly 
swore that he would assert his own 
rights, and that ho would longer 
serve as a shadow, a statue, a zero, 
a Matthias. It is needless to add, 
that neither in his own judgment nor 
in that of his mignons, were the con- 
stitutional articles which ho had re- 
cently sworn to support, or the solemn 
treaty which he had signed and sealed 
at Bordeaux, to furnish any obstacles 
to his seizure of unlimited power, 
whenever the design could be cleverly 
accomplished. He rested not, day or 
night, in the elaboration of his plan. 

Early in January 1583, he sent one 
night for several of his intimate asso- 
ciates, to consult with him after he 
had retired to bed. He complained 
of the insi)lence of the states, of the 
importunity of the council which they 
had forced upon him, of the insufli*- 
cient sums which they furnished 
both for him and his troops, of the 
daily insults offered to the Catholic 
religion. Ho protested that he should 
consider himself disgraced in the eyes 
of all Christendom, should he longer 
consent to occupy his present ignoble 
position. But two ways were o^n to 
him, he observed; either to retire al- 
together from the Netherlands, or to 
maintain his authority with the strong 
hand, as became a prince. The first 
course would cover Mm with disgrace. 
It was therefore necessary for him to 
adopt the other. He then unfolded 
his plan to his confidential friends; Ia 
F ougbre, De Fazy, Valette, the sons 
of Mardchal Biron, and others. Upon 
the same day, if possible, he was deter- 
mined to take possession, with his own 
troops, of the principal cities in Flan- 
ders. Dunkirk, Dixmuyde, Denre- 
monde, Bruges, Ghent, Vilvoorde, 

’ Bor, xvii. 839. sqq. Strada, 3, v. 248, 
soq. Meteren, xi. 199, 200. HoofdL xix. 
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AlosHit and other important places^ 
were to be simultaneously invaded, 
under pretext of quieting tumults art- 
fully created and encouraged between 
the burghers and* the garrisons, while 
Antwerp was reserved for his own 
especial enterprise. That important 
capital he would carry by surprise at 
the same moment in which the other 
cities were to be secured by his lieu- 
tenants.^ 

The plot was pronounced an excel- 
lent one by the friends around his bed 
— all of them eager for Catholic supre- 
macy, for the establishment of the 
right divine on the part of France to 
the Netherlands, and for their share 
in the sacking of so many wealthy 
cities at once. These worthless 
applauded their weak master to the 
echo; whereupon the Duke leaped 
from his bed, and kneeling on tho floor 
in bis night-gown, raised his eyes and 
his clasped hands to heaven, and 
piously invoked the blessing of tho Al- 
mighty upon the project which he | 
had thus announced* He added the 
solemn assurance that, if favoured 
with success i» his undertaking, he 
would abstain in future from all un- 
chastity, and forego the irregular 
habits by which his youth had been 
stained. Having thus bribed the 
Deity, and received the encourage- 
ment of his flatterers, tho Duke got 
into bed again. His next care was to 
remove the Seigneur du Plessls, whom 
hft had observed to be often in coUoqujr 
with the Prince of Orange, his suspici- 
^8 and guilty imagination finding no- 
thing but mischief to himself in the 
conjunction of two such natures. He 
therefore dismissed Du Plessis, under 
pretext of a Bpocial mission to his 
sister, Margaret of Navarre ; but in 
realiisy, that he might rid himself of 
the presence of an intelligeiit and 
honourable countryman.* 

On the 15th Januaiy 1583, the day 
fixed lor t^o execution of the plot, 
the 'Sretk'h commandant of DuhWk, 
Captain Chamois, ^cilfuUy took advan- 

» Bor, xVil. 88», MO. Meterso, xi. 800, 
sol. Hoofd, aclx. 887, 838. 8ltrad«, 8, v, 
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tage of a alight quarrel between the 
citizens and the garrison, to secure 
that important frontier town. The 
same means were employed simul- 
taneously, with similar results, at Os- 
tend, Dixmuyde, Denremonde, Alost, 
and Vilvoorde, but there was a fatal 
delay at one important city. La Foiv 
g5re, who had been with Chamois a 
Dunkirk, was arrested on his way to 
Bniges by some patriotic citizens who 
had got wind of what had just been 
occurring in the other cities, so that 
when Valette, the provost of Anjou, 
and Colonel la Rebours, at the head 
of fifteen hundred French droops, ap- 
peared before the gates, entrance was 
flatly refused. De Grijso, burgomaster 
of Bruges, encouraged his fellow towns - 
men by words and stout action, to re- 
sist the nefarious project then on foot 
against religious liberty and free go- 
vernment, in favour of a new foreign 
tyranny.* He spoke, to men who 
could sympathise with, and second his 
courageous resolution, and the delay 
of twenty-four hours, during which 
the burghers had time to take the 
alarm, saved the city. The whole 
population was on the alert, and the 
baffled Frenchmen were forced to re- 
tire from the gates, to avoid being 
tom to pieces by the citizens whom 
they had intended to surprise. 

At Antwerp, meanwhile, tho Duke 
of Anjou had been rapidly maturing 
his plan, under pretext of a contem- 
plated enterprise against the city of 
Endhoven, having concentrated what 
he esteemed a sufficient number of 
French troops at Borgerhout, a village ‘ 
close to the walls of .^twerp. 

On the 16th of January, sun^icion 
was aroused in the city. A man in a 
mask entered the mainguard-house in 
the night, mysteriously gave warning 
that a great crime was in contempla- 
tion, and vanished before he could b? 
arrested. His accent proved him to 
be a Frenchman. St^ge riimours 
flew about Hie streets. A vague un- 
easiness pervaded the whole popula- 

inaltre dliCtel, in Bor, xvS, 840. HooH 
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tion as to the intention of their new of magistrates and militia officers 
master, hut nothing was definitely waited, upon the Duke, the Prince of 
known, for of course there was entire Orange— ^although himself still feeling 
•ignorance of the events which wore a confidence which seems now almost 
just occurring in other cities. The inexplicable — consenting to accompany 
colonels and captains of the burgher them. The Duke was more vehement 
guard came to consult the Prince of than ever in his protestations of loyalty 
Orange. He avowed the most entire to his recent oaths, as well a& of 
confidence in the Duke of Anjou, but, deep affection for the Netherlands— 
at the same time, recommended that 'for Brabant in particular, and for Ant- 
the chains should be drawn, the Ian- werp most of all, and he made use of 
terns hung out, and the drawbridge all his vivacity to persuade the Prince, 
raised an hour earlier than usual, and the burgomasters, and the colonels, 
that other precautions, customary in that they had deeply wronged him by 
the expectation of an attack, should such unjust suspicions. His assertions 
be duly taken. He likewise sent the were accepted as sincere, and the de- 
Burgomaster of the interior, Dr Alos- putation withdrew, Anjou having first 
tanus, to the Duke of Anjou, in order solemnly promised — at the suggestion 
to communicate the suspicions created of Orange — not to leave the city during 
in the minds of the city authorities by the whole day, in order that unneces- 
the recent movements of troops.^ sary suspicion might be prevented^ 
Anjou, thus addressed, protested in This pledge the Duke proceeded to 
the most solemn manner that nothing violate almost as soon as made. Orange 
was farther from his thoughts than returned with confidence to his own 
any secret enterprise against Antwerp, house, which was close to the citadel. 
Ho was willing, according to the figure and therefore far removed from the 
of , speech which he had always ready proposed point of attack, but he had 
upon every emergency, to shed every hardly arrived there when he received 
drop of his blood in her defence.^* He a visit from the Duke’s private secre- 
swore that he would signally punish tary, Quinsay, who invited him to ac- 
all those who had dared to invent such company his Highness on a visit to 
calumnies against himself and his the camp. Orange declined the re- 
faithful Frenchmen, declaring ear- quest, and sent an earnest prayer to 
neatly, at the same time, that the the Duke not to leave the city that 
troops had only been assembled in the morning. The Duke dined as usual 
regular course of their duty. As the at noon. While at dinner he received 
Duke was so loud and so fervent; as a letter, was observed to turn pale on 
he, moreover, made no objections to reading it, and to conceal it hastily 
the precautionary measures which had in a muff which he wore on his left 
been taken; as the burgomaster arm. The repast finished, the Duke 
thought, moreover, that the public ordered his horse. The animal was 
attention thus aroused would render restive, and so strenuously resisted 
all evil designs futile, even if any had being mounted that, although it was 
been entertained ; it was thought that his usual charger, it was exchanged 
the city might sleep in security for that for another. This second horse started 
night at least.^ in such a flurry that the Duke lost his 

Qn the following morning, as vague cloak, and almost his seat. He main- 
su^cions were still entertained by tain^ his self-possession, however, and 
'many influential persons, a deputation placing himself at the head of his l^y- 

i Cql’^ Verclaering, ghedaen by BuTge- and other contemporaiy chroniclers have 
meest^ft, Bchepenen ends Raedt der Stadt derived the details of this important trans- 
Antwerpen, nopende den aenslaeg tegen de action,— Compare Bor^jcvil. 841. sqq. ; Me- 
solve atadt aenserlohtet den xvU deser* teren, xi. 201, sqq. Hoofd, xlx. 8^ 838, 
maendL Jan. 16^.---Antweinp.' Christ Flan- sqq. Reid^ Uh 4o. 
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guard and Bome troopers, numbering 
in all three hundred mounted men, 
rode out of the palace-yard towards the 
Kipdorp gate.^ 

This portal opened on the road to- 
wards Borgerhout, where his troops 
were stationed, and at the present day 
bears the name of that village. It is 
on the side of the cily^ farthest re- 
moved from and eamctly opposite the 
river. The town was very quiet, the 
streets almost deserted , for it was one 
o’clock, the universal dinner-hour, and 
all suspicion had been disarmed by the 
energetic protestations of the Duke. 
The guard at the gate looked listlessly 
upon the cavalcade as it approached, 
but as soon as Anjou had crossed the 
first drawbridge, he rose in his stirrups 
and waved his hand. There is your 
city, my lads,” said he to the troopers 
behind him: and take possession 

ofiti”* 

At the same time he set spurs to 
his horse, and galloped off towards the 
camp at Borgerhout. Instantly after- 
wards, a gentleman of his suite, Count 
Rochepot,* affected to have broken his 
leg through the plunging of his horse, 
a circumstance by which he had been 
violently pressed against the wall as 
he entered the gate. Kaiser, the com- 
manding officer at the guard-house, 
stepped kindly forward to render him 
assistance, and his reward was a des- 
perate thrust from the Frenchman's 
rapier. As he wore a steel cuirass, 
he fortunately escaped with a slight 
wound.* 

The expression, “broken leg,” was 
the watch-word, for at one and the 
same instant, the troopers and guards- 
men of Anjou set upon the burgher 
watdi at the gate, and butchered every 
man. - A sufficient force was left to 
protect the entrance thus easily mas- 
tered, while the rest of the French- 
men entered the town at full gallop. 


Bulch Repvhlk, [1583. 

shrieking “ ViUe gaign^e, tiUt gaigrtiet 
vive la mem/ vive le Jhc d* Anjou/** 
They were followed by their comrade^ 
from the camp outside, who now poured^ 
into the town at the preconcerted sig- 
nal, at least six hundred cavalry and 
three ttousand musketeers, all per- 
fectly appointed, entering Antwerp at 
once. From the Kipdorp gate two 
main arteries — the streets called the 
Kipdorp and the Meer — led quite 
through the heart of the city, towards 
the town-house and the river beyond. 
Along these great thoroughfares the 
French soldiers advanced at a rapid 
pace ; the cavalry clattering* furiously 
in the van, shouting “ VUle gaignie, 
ville gaignie/ vive la mem, vive la 
messe/ tue, tvue, fwc/”® 

The burghers coming to door and 
window to look for the cause of all 
this disturbance, were saluted with 
volleys of musketry. They were for 
a moment astonished, but not appalled, 
for at first they believed it to be 
merely an accidental tumult. Observ- 
ing, however, that the soldiers, meet- 
ing with but little effective iresistance, 
were dispersing into dwellings and 
warehouses, particularly into the shops 
of the goldsmiths and lapidaries, the 
citizens remembered the dark suspi- 
cions which had been so rife, and many 
recalled to mind that distinguished 
French officers had during the last 
few days been carefully examining the 
I treasures of the jewellers, under pre- 
I text of purchasing, but, as it now 
appeared, with intent to rob intelli- 
gently.® 

The burghers, taking this rapid view 
of their position, flew instantly to 
arms. Chains and barricades: were 
stretched across the streets ; the trum- 
pets Bounded through the city; the 
municipal guards swarmed to the 
rescue. An effective rally was made, 
as usual, at the Bourse, wmther a large . 
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detacliment of the invaders had forced 
their way. Inhabitants of all classes 
and conditions, noble and simple, 
'^Catholic and Protestant, gave each 
other the hand, and swore to die at 
*ea6h other's side in defence of the city 
against the treacherous strangers. The 
gathering was rapid and enthusiastic. 
Gentlemen came with lance and 
cuirass, burghers with musket and 
bandoleer, artisans with axe, mallet, 
and other implements of their trade. 
A bold baker, standing by his oven — 
stark naked, according to the custom 
of bakers at that day — rushed to the 
street as the sound of the tumult 
reached his ear. With his heavy bread 
shovel, which he still held in his hand, 
he dealt a French cavalry officer, just 
riding and screaming by, such a hearty 
blow that he fell dead from his horse. 
The baker seized the officer’s sword, 
sprang all unattired as he was, upon 
hia steed, and careered furiously 
tlirough the streets, encouraging his 
countrymen everywhere to the attack, 
and dealing dismay through the ranks 
of the enemy. His services in that 
eventful hour were so signal that he 
was publicly thanked afterwards by 
the magistrates for his services, and 
rewarded with a pension of three 
hundred florins for life.' 

The invaders had been forced from 
the Bourse, while another portion of 
them had penetrated as far as the 
Market-place. The resistance which 
they encountered bec.ame every instant 
more' formidable, and Fervacques, a 
leading French officer, who was cap- 
tured on the occasion, acknowledged 
that no regular troops could have 
fought more bravely than did these 
stalwart burghers.® Women and chil- 
dren mounted to roof and window, 
whence they hurled, not only tiles and 
chimney pots, but tables, ponderous 
chairs, and other bulky articles, "upon 
the heads of the assailants,® while such 
citizens as had used all their bullets, 

* Corta Verclaoring. Bor, xvll 843. Mo- 
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loaded tbeii* pieces with the silver 
buttons from their doublets, or twisted 
gold and silver coins with their teeth 
into ammunition. With a population 
so resolute, the f6ur.thousand invaders, 
however audacious, soon found them- 
selves swallowed up. The city had 
closed over them like water, and within 
an hour nearly a third of their whole 
number had been slain. Very few of 
the burghers had perished, and fresh 
numbers were constantly advancing to 
the attack. The Frenchmen, blinded, 
staggering, beaten, attempted to re- 
treat. Many threw themselves from 
the fortifications into the moat. The 
rest of the survivors struggled through 
the streets-^falling in large numbers 
at every step — towards the point at 
which they had so lately entered the 
city. Here at the Kipdorp gate was a 
ghastly spectacle, the slain being piled 
up in the narrow passage full ten feet 
high, while some of vhe heap, not 
quite dead, were striving to extricate 
a hand or foot, and others feebly 
thrust forth their heads to gain a 
mouthful of air.* 

From the outside, some of Aqjou’s 
officers were attempting to climb over 
this mass of bodies in order to enter 
the city ; from the interior, the baffled 
and fugitive remnant of their comrades 
were attempting to force their passage 
tlirough the same horrible barrier; 
while many dropped at every instant 
upon the heap of slain, under the blows 
of the unrelenting burghers.® On the 
other hand. Count Rochepot himself, 
to whom the principal command of 
the enterprise had been entrusted bv 
Anjou, stood directly in the path 
of his fugitive soldiers, not only bitterly 
upbraiding them with their cowardice, 
but actually slaying ten or twelve of 
them with his own hands,® as the most 
effectual mode of preventing their 
retreat. Hardly an hour had elapsed 
from the time when the Duke of Anjou 
first rode out of the Kipdorp gate, 

Hoofd, xix. 841, 842, 843. Btrada, 2, v. 250. 
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before nearly the wkole of the force 
which he h^ sent to accomplish his 
base design was either deader captive; 
Two hundred and fifty nobles of high 
rank and illustrious name were kill^; 
recognised at once as they lay in the 
streets by their magnificent costume. 
A larger number of the gallant chiva^ 
of France had beensacrificed — as Anjou 
confessed — in this treacherous and 
most shameful enterprise, than had 
often fallen upon noble and honour- 
able fields. Nearly two thousand of 
the rank and file had perished, and 
the rest were prisoners. It was at first 
asserted that exactly fifteen hundred 
and eighty-three Frenchmen had fallen, 
but this was only because this number 
happened to be the date of the year, to 
which the lovers of marvellous coinci- 
dences struggled very hard to make 
the returns of the dead correspond. 
Lees than one hundred burghers lost 
their livea.^ 

Anjou, as he looked on at a distance, 
was bitterly reproached for his treason 
by several of the high-minded gentlemen 
about his person, to whom he had not 
dared to confide his plot. The Duke 
of Montpensier protested vehemently 
that he washed his hands of the whole 
transaction, whatever might be the 
issue.^ He was responsible for the 
honour of an illustrious house, which 
should never be stained, he said, if he 
could prevent it, with such foul deeds. 
The same language was held by Laval, 
by Rochefoucauld, and by the Marshal 
do Biron, the last gentleman, whdse 
two sons were engaged in the vile en- 
terprise, bitterly cursing the Duke to 
his face, as he r^e through the gate 
after revealing hisseqjret undertaking.^ 
Meanwhile, Anjou, in addition to 
the punishment of hearing these re- 
proaches from men of honour, was the 
victim of a rapid and violent fluctna* 
tion of feeling. Hope, fear, triumph, 
doubt, remorse, alternately swayed him. 
As he saw the fugitives leaping from 


the walls, he shouted exultingly, with- 
out accurately discerning what manner 
of men they were, that the city was 
hia, that four thousand of his brave/ 
soldiers were there, and were hurling 
the burghers from the battlements. 
On being made afterwards aware of his 
error, he was proportionably depress- 
ed; and when it was obvious at last 
that the result of the enterprise was 
an absolute and disgraceful failure, 
together with a complete exposure of 
hia treachery, he fairly mounted hia 
horse, and fled conscience-stricken from 
the Bcene.^ 

The attack had been so unexpected, 
in consequence of the credence that 
had been rendered by Orange and the 
magistracy to the solemn protestations 
of the Duke, that it had been naturally 
i out of anv one’s power to prevent the 
catastrophe. The Prince was lodged 
in a part of the town remote from the 
original scene of action, and it does not 
appear that information had reachqd 
him that anything unusual was occur- 
ring, until the affair woi approaching 
its termination. Then there was little 
for him to do. He l^ff^ned, however, 
to the scene, and xhpunting the ram- 
parts, persuaded th^, citizens to cease 
cannonading the. discomfited and retir- 
ing foe. He felt ,the full p-avity of 
the situation, and the necessity of di- 
minishing the rancour of the inhabitants 
against their treacherous allies, if such 
a result were yet possible.® The 
buighers had done their duty, and it 
certainly would have been neither in 
his power nor his inclination to protect 
the French marauders from expulsion 
and castigation. 

Such was the termination of the 
French Fuxy, and it seems sufficiently 
strange that it should have been so 
much less disastrous to Antwerp than 
WM the Spanish Fury of 157^, to which 
men could still scarcely allude without 
a shudder. One would have thought ' 
the French more Uke|y to prove suc- 
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CGssfuI in their enterprise than the 
Spaniards in theirs. The Spaniards 
were enemies against whom the city 
diad long been on its guard. The 
French were friends in whose sincerity 
a somewhat shaken confidence had just 
been restored. When the Spanish at- 
tack was made, a large force of defen- 
ders was drawn up in battle array be- 
hind freshly strengthened fortifications. 
When the French entered at leisure 
through a scarcely guarded gate, the 
whole population and garrison of the 
town were quietly eating their dinners. 
The numbers of the invading forces on 
the two occasions did not materially 
differ ; but at the time of the French 
Fury there was not a large force of 
regular troops under veteran generals 
to resist the attack. Perhaps this was 
the main reason for the result, which 
seems at first almost inexplicable. For 
protection against the Spanish invasion, 
the burghers relied on mercenaries, 
some of whom proved treacherous, 
while - the rest became, panic-struck. 
On the present occasion the burghers 
relied on themselves. Moreover, the 
French committed the great error of 
despising their enemy. Recollecting 
the ease with which the Spaniards had 
ravished the city, they believed that 
they bad nothing to do but to enter 
and take possession. Instead of re- 
pressing their greediness, as the Span- 
iards had done, until they had over- 
come resistance, they dispersed almost 
immediately into by-streets, and enter- 
ed' warehouses to search for plunder. 
They seemed actuated by a fear that 
they should not have time to rifle the 
city before additional troops should be 
sent by Anjou to share in the spoil.^ 
They were less used to the sacking of 
Ketherland cities than were the Span- 
iards, whom long practice bad znade 
^perfect in the art of methodically 
butchering a population 4t first, be- 
fore attention should be diverted to 
iilundering, and supplementary out- 
htges. At any rate, whatever the 
eauses, it u» certain that the panic, 
Wbibh upon such occasions generally 
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decides the fate of the day, seized upon 
the invaders and not upon the invaded, 
almost from the very first. As soon 
as the marauders faltered in their pur- 
pose and wished to retreat, it was all 
over with them. Returning was worse 
than advance, and it was the almost 
inevitable result that hardly a man 
escaped death or capture. 

The Duke retreated the same day in 
the direction of Denremonde, and on 
his way met with another misfortune, 
by which an additional number of his 
troops lost their lives. A dyke was 
cut by the Mechlin citizens to impede 
bis march, and^the swollen waters of 
the Dill, liberated and flowing across 
the country which he was to traverse, 
produced such an inundation, that at 
least a thousand of his followers were 
drown ed.“ 

As soon as he had established him* 
self in a camp near Berghem, he open- 
ed a correspondence with the Prince 
of Orange, and with the authorities of 
Antwerp, • His language was marked 
by wonderful effrontery. He found 
himself and soldiers suffering for want 
of food ; he remembered that he had 
left much plate and valuable furniture 
in Antwerp ; and he was therefore de- 
sirous that the citizens, whom he had 
BO basely outraged, should at once 
send him supplies and restore his pro- 
perty, He also reclaimed the prisoners 
who still remained in the city, and to 
obtain all this he applied to the man 
whom he had bitterly deceived, and 
whose life would have been sacrifleed 
by the Duke, had the enterprise suc- 
ceeded.* 

It had been his intention to sack 
the city, to re-establish exclusively 
the Roman Catholic worship, to tram- 
ple upon the constitution which he 
had so recently sworn to maintain, 
to deprive Orange, by force, of the 
lUnversal by which the Duke recog- 
nised the Prince as sovereign of Hol- 
land, Zealand, and Utrecht;* yet not- 
withstanding that his treason bad 
been enact^ in broad daylight, and 
in a most deliberate manner, he had 

» Hoofa, xlx. «44.— Oompwfe d» ibSu 
lx. 1. n, 

* Bor, xvii. 844. 
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the audacHty to ascribe the reoent 
tragic occurrenceB to chance. He had 
the farther originaiity to epcak of him- 
Belf as an aggrieved person, who had 
rendered great Berviceb to the Nether- 
lands, and who had only met with 
ingratitude in return. His envoys, 
Messieurs Landmater and Escoli^res, 
despatched on the very day of the 
French Fury to the burgomasters and 
senate of Antwerp, were instructed to 
remind those magistrates that the 
Duke had repeatedly exposed his life 
in the cause of the Netherlands. The 
affronts, they were to add, which he 
had received, and the approaching 
ruin of the country, which he foresaw, 
had 80 altered bis excellent nature, as 
to engender the present calamity, 
which he infinitely regretted. Never- 
theless, the senate was to be assured 
that his affection for the common- 
wealth was still 80 strong, as to induce 
a desire on hia part to be informed 
what course was now to be pursued 
with regard to him. Information 
upon that important point was there- 
fore to be requested, while at the 
same time the liberation of the pri- 
soners at Antwerp, and the restoration 
of the Duke’s furniture and papers, 
were to be urgently demanded/ 
Letters of similar import were also 
despatched by the Duke to the states 
of the Union, while to the Prince of 
Orange his application was brief but 
brazen. “ Y ou know well, my cousin,” 
said he, ‘^the just and frequent causes 
of offence which this people Las given 
me. The insults which 1 this morn- 
ing experienced cut me so deeply to 
the heart, that they are only reasons 
of the misfortune which has happened 
to-day. Nevertheless, to those who 
desire my friendship I shall shew 
equal friendship and affection. Here- 
in I shall follow the counsel you have 
uniformly given me, since 1 know it 
comes from one who has always loved 
me. Therefore I beg that you will 
kindly bring it to pass, that I may 
obtain some decision, and that no in- 
may be inflicted u pon mv people. 

* Bdr (avii* 814, sqq.) gives the instrao- 
tions, t(«ol(her with the whple eomflpon* 
denoe. 


Otherwise the land shall pay for it 
dearly.” * 

To these appeals, neither the Prince 
nor the authorities of Antwerp an- 
swered immediately in their own 
names. A general consultation was, 
however, immediately held with the 
estates-general, and an answer forth- 
with despatched to the Duke by the 
hands of his envoys. It was agreed 
to liberate the prisoners, to re8h>re 
the furniture, and to send a special 
deputation for the purpose of making 
further arrangements with the Duko 
by word of mouth, and for this depu- 
tation his Highness was requested to 
furnish a safe conduct.* 

Anjou was overjoyed when he re- 
ceived this amicable communication. 
Relieved for a time from his fears as 
to the result of his crime, he already 
assumed a higher ground. He not 
only spoke to the states in a paternal 
tone, which was sufficiently ludicrous, 
but he had actually the coolness to 
amvre them qf his forgiveness. “He 
felt hurt,” he said, “ that they should 
deem a safe conduct necessary for the 
deputation which they proposed to 
send. If they thought that he had 
reason, on account of the past, to feel 
offended, he begged them to believe 
that he had forgotten it all, and that 
he had buried the past in its ashes, 
oven as if it had never been.” He 
furthermore begged them — and this 
seemed the greatest insult of all — 
future to trust to his word, and to be- 
lieve that if anything should be at- 
tempted to their di^vantage, he 
would bo the very first to offer him- 
self for their protection.”* 

It will be observed that in his first 
letters the Duke had not affected tr 
deny his agency in the outrage — ^ao 
agency so flagrant that all subterfuge 
seem^ supeifious. He in fact avowed 
that the attempt had been made by 
his command, but sought to palliate 
the crime on the ground that it had 
been the result of the ill-treatment 
which he had experienced from the 
states. “The afiSronts which I have 

t See the letter in Bor, xvii. 

• iwa.. xvli. 848. ' RXi. 
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received/’ said he, both to the magis- 
trates o£ Antwerp and to Orange, 
''have engendered the present cala- 
mity.” So also, in a letter written at 
the same time to his brother, Henry 
the Third, he observed that "the in- 
dignities which were put upon him, 
and the manifest intention of the 
states to make a Matthias of him, had 
teen the cause of the catastrophe.”^ 

He now, however, ventured a step 
hirthor. Presuming upon the indul- 
gence which he had already experi- 
enced, and bravely assuming the tone 
of injured innocence, he ascribed the 
enterprise partly to accident, and partly 
to the insubordination of his troops. 
This was the ground which he adopted 
ill his interviews with the states’ com- 
missioners. So also, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Van der Tympel, com- 
mandant of Brussels, in which he 
begged for supplies Ifor his troops, he 
described the recent invasion of Ant- 
>verp as entirely unexpected by him- 
self, and beyond his control. He had 
been, intending, he said, to leave the 
city and to join his army. A tumult 
had accidentally arisen between his 
soldiers and the guard at the gate. 
Other troops rushing in from without, 
had joined in the affray, so that to 
his great sorrow an extensive disorder 
had arisen. He manifested the same 
Christian inclination to forgive, how- 
ever, which he had before exhibited. 
He observed that ‘'good men would 
never grow cold in his regard, or find 
his affection diminished.” He assured 
Van der Tympel, in particular, of his 
ancient good-will, as he knew him to 
be a lover of the common weal,^ 

In his original communications he 
had been both cringing and threaten- 
ing — but, at least, he had not denied 
truths which were plain as daylight. 
His new position considerably damaged 
hift cause. This forgiving spirit on 
the part of the malefactor was a little 
more than the states could boar, dis- 
posed as they felt, from policy, to be 
Wlulgent, and to smooth over the 
crime as gently as possible, The 

» Bor gives the letter, xvii. 348, 

* Bee the letter to V. der l^pel In Bor, 
icvit ?4\ 843. 


negotiations were interrupted, and the 
authorities of Antwerp published a 
brief and spirited defence of their 
own conduct. They denied that any 
affront or want 9 f respect on their 
part could have provoked the outrage 
of which the Duke had been guilty. 
They severely handled his self-conti a- 
diction, in ascribing originally tlio 
recent attempt to bis just vengeance 
for past injuries, and in aftcrwaids 
imputing it to accident or sudden 
mutiny, while they cited the simul- 
taneous attempts at Bruges, Denre- 
monde, Alost, Dixmuyde, Newport, 
Ostend, Vilvoorde, and Dunkirk, as a 
series of damning proofs of a deliberate 
design.^ 

The publication of such plain facta 
did not advance the negotiations when 
resumed. High and harsh words were 
interchanged between his Higlmess 
and the commissioners, Anjou com- 
plaining, as usual, of affronts and in- 
dignities, but when pushed home for 
particulars, taking refuge in equivo- 
cation. “ He did not wish,” he said, 
“to rc-open wounds which had been 
partially healed.” He also affected 
benignity, and wishing to forgive and 
to forget, he offered some articles as 
the basis of a fresh agreement. Of 
these it is sufficient to state that they 
were entirely different from the terms 
of the Bordeaux treaty, and that they 
were rejected as quite inadmissible.'* 

He write again to the Prince of 
Orange,® invoking his influence to 
bring about an arrangement. The 
Prince, justly indignant at the recent 
treachery and the present insolence of 
the man whom he had so profoundly 
trusted, but feeling certain that the 
welfare of the country depended at 
present upon avoiding, if possible, a 
political catastrophe, answered the 
Duke in plain, firm, mournful, and 
appropriate language. He had ever 
manifested to his Highness, he, said, 
the most uniform and sincere friend- 
ship. He had, therefore, tbe right 
to tell him that affairs were now so 
changed that his greatness juid glory 

• Bor, vii. 348. 847. MbJd. xv«. 847. 

* ftota Vilvoorde, Jan. 26, 1588. Bur, 
xvfl, 347. 848. 
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had departed. Thoee men in the 
Netherlands, who. but yesterday, had 
been willing to me at the feet of his 
Highness, were now so exasperated 
that they avowedly preferred an open 
enemy to a treivsherous protector. He 
had hoped, he said, that after what 
had happened in so many cities at 
the same moment, his Highness would 
have been pleased to give the deputies 
a different and a more becoming an- 
swer. He had hoped for some resi)onse 
which might lead to an arrangement. 
He, however, stated frankly, that the 
articles transmitted by his Highness 
were so unreasonable that no man in 
the land would dare open his mouth 
to recommend them. His Highness, 
by this proceeding, had much deepened 
the distrust. He warned the Duke 
accordingly, that he was not taking 
the right course to reinstate himself 
in a position of honour and glory, and 
he begged him, therefore, to adopt 
more appropriate means. Such a step 
was now demanded of him, not only 
by the country, but by all Christen- 
dom.^ 

This moderate but heartfelt appeal 
to the better nature of the Duke, if 
he had a better nature, met with no 
immediate response. 

While matters were in this condition, 
a special envoy arrived out of France, 
despatched by the King and Queen- 
mother, on the first reception of the 
recent intelligence from Antwerp.® 
M. de Mirambeau, the ambassador, 
whose son had been killed in the 
Fiuy, brought letters of credence to 
the states of the Union and to the 
Prince of Orange.* He delivered also 
a short confidential note, written in I 
her own hand, from Catherine de 
Medici to the Prince, to the following 
effect 

"Mt Cousbc,— T he King^ my son, 
and myself, send you Monsieur de Mir- 

1 The letter is given in Bor, xvii. 848. 

« BorxTii. m Meteren, xi, 202«. 

® Bor, Meteren, nbi sup. Hoofd, xx. 849. 

* Archives et Oorrespondanoe, vlil. 148. 
fior^vil. 848. 

* jEfoofd is the authority for the anecdote, 
having heard it relate hf old inhabitants 
of the place. ** Replantes la ll^ligfoh Ca- 


! imibeau, to prove to you that we dc 
I not believ^for we esteem you an 
I honourable man— that you would mani- 
fest ingratitude to my son, and to*' 
those who have followed him for the 
welfare of your country. We feel that 
you have too much affection for one 
who has the support of so powerful a 
prince as the King of Prance, as to 
play him so base a trick. Until 1 
learn the truth, I shall not renounce 
the good hope which I have always 
indulged — that you would never have 
invited my son to your country, with* 
out intending to serve him faithfully. 
As long as you do this, your may ever 
reckon on the support of all who be- 
long to him. 

“ Your good Cousin, 

“ Catherine.”^ 

It would have been very difficult to 
extract much information or much 
comfort from this wily epistle. The 
menace was sufficiently plain, the pro- 
mise disagreeably vague. Moreover, a 
letter from the same Catherine do 
Medici, had been recently found in a 
casket at the Duke’s lodgings in Anb 
werp. In that commujlication, she had 
distinctly advised her son to re-establish 
the Roman Catholic religion, assuring 
him that by so do^g be would be en- 
abled to marry the Infanta of Spain.* 
N evertheless, the Prince, convinced tha t 
it was his duty to bridge over the deep 
and fatal chasm which had opened be- 
tween the French Prince and the pro- 
vinces, if an honourable reconciliation 
were possible, did not attach an undue 
import^ce either to the stimulating or 
to the upbraiding portion of the com- 
munication from Catherine. He .was 
most anxious to avert the chaos which 
he saw returning. He knew that while 
the tempers of Rudolph, of the English 
Queen, and of the Protestant princes 
of -Germany, and the internal condition 
of the Netherlands remained the same, 

tholique dans Anvers,” saidOatherlnet “et 
e mo fail fort quo vous vous mariore* aveo 
’Infante d’Espagne.”— xx. 840. r-Compare 
Strada, 2, v, 268, who alludes to the rumour 
which was spr^ "either byAifiou ot by 
Qra^,” that marriage betiw the Duka 
ahdtho' Infinite Was in confep^lation, and 
that Parma was privy to the senome. 
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it were madneas to provoke the govern- 
ment of France, and thue gain an ad- 
ditional enemy, while losing their only 
■ friend. He did not renounce the hope 
of forming all the Netherlands— ex- 
cepting of course the Walloon pro- 
vinces already reconciled to Philip— 
into one independent commonwealth, 
freed for ever from Spanish tyranny. 
A dynasty from a foreign house he 
was willing to accept, but only on 
condition that the new royal line 
Efcould become naturalised in the 
Netherlands, should conform itself to 
the strict constitutional compact es- 
tablished, and should employ only 
natives in the administration of Ne- 
therland affairs. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the recent treachery of An- 
jou, he was willing to treat with him 
upon the ancient basis. The dilemma 
was a very desperate one, for whatever 
might be his course, it was impossible 
that it should escape censure. Even 
at this day, it is difficult to decide 
what might have been the result of 
openly braving the French government, 
and expelling Anjou. The Prince of 
Parma — subtle, vigilant, prompt with 
word and blow — was waiting most 
anxiously to take advantage of every 
false step of his adversary. The pro- 
vinces had been already summoned in 
most eloquent language, to take warn- 
ing by the recent fate of Antwerp, 
and to learn by the manifestation just 
made by Anjou, of his real intentions, 
that their only salvation lay in a return 
to the King’s arms.^ Anjou himself, 
as devoid of shame as of honour, was 
secretly holding interviews with Par- 
ma’s agents, Acosta and Flaminio Car- 
nero,* at the very moment when he 
was alternately expressing to the states 
his resentment that they dared to 
doubt his truth, or magnanimously 
extending to them his pardon for Uieir 
suspicions. He was writing letters full 
of injured innocence to Orange and to 
the states, while secretly cavilling over 
the tenma of the treaty by which he 
wa» to sell himself to Spain. Scruples 
M to enacting so base a part did not 
t rouble the *^§on of Frtmce.” He did 

1 Bor, xvli 848, sqq Metnen^ ad itt*. 
Hoofd, XX. 849. 


not hesitate at playing this doubly 
and trebly falsa game with the pro- 
vinces, but he was anxious to drive the 
best possible bargain for himself with 
Parma. He offered to restore Dunkiric, 
Dixmuyde, and the other cities which 
he had so recently filched from the 
states, and to enter into a strict alli- 
ance with Philip ; but he claimed that 
certain Netherland cities on the French 
frontier should be made over to him 
in exchange. He required, likewise, 
ample protection for his retreat from 
a country which was likely to be suf- 
ficiently exasperated. Parma and hia 
agents smiled, of course, at such exor- 
bitant terms.* Nevertheless, it was 
necessary to deal cautiously with a 
man who, although but a poor baffled 
rogue to-day, might to-morrow be 
seated on the throne of France. While 
they were all secretly haggling over 
the terms of the bargain, the Prince 
of Orange discovered the intrigue."* It 
convinced him of the necessity of 
closing with a man whose basenes.s 
was BO profound, but whose position 
made his enmity, on the whole, more 
dangerous than his friendship. Anjou, 
backed by so astute and unsciiipulfms 
a politician as Parma, was not to bo 
trifled with. The feeling of doubt and 
anxiety was spreading daily thi’ough 
the country : many men, hitherto firm, 
were already wavering, while at the 
same time the Prince had no confidence 
in the power of any of the states, save 
those of Holland and Utrecht, to main- 
tain a resolute attitude of defiance, if 
not assisted from without. 

He therefore endeavoured to repair 
the breach, if possible, and thus save 
the Union. Mirambeau, in his con- 
ferences with the estates, suggested, 
on his part, all that words cotild effect* 
He expressed the hope that the estates 
would use their discretion ”in com- 
pounding some sweet and friendly 
medicine** for the present disorder; 
and that they would not judge the 
Duke too harshly for a fault wldch he 
assured them did not come from his 
natural disposition. He warned them 
that the enemy wouldidse quick take 

* Strimi. 257^ ’ 

« lWd.7K 266-267* 


# Ibid., 267. 
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»|vaiitage of the present occasion to 
bring about, if possible, their destruc* 
tion, and he added that he was com- 
missioned to wait upon the Duke of 
Anjou, in order to assure him thal^ 
however alienated he might then be 
from the Netherlands, his Majesty was 
determined to effect an entii-e recon- 
ciliation.^ 

The envoy conferred also with the 
Prince of Orange, and urged him most 
earnestly to use his efforts to heal the 
rupture. The Prince, inspired by the 
sentiments already indicated, spoke 
with perfect sincerity. His Highness, 
he said, had never known a more faith- 
ful and zealous friend than himself. 
He had begun to lose his own credit 
with the people by reason of the ear- 
nestness with which he had ever advo- 
cated the Duke’s cause, and he could 
not flatter himself that his recommen- 
dation would now be of any advantage 
to bis Highness. It would be more 
injurious than bis silence. Neverthe- 
less, be was willing to make use of all 
the influence which was left to him 
for the purpose of bringing about a 
reconciliation, provided that the Duke 
■were acting in good faith. If his 
Highness were now sincerely desirous 
of conforming to the onginal treaty, 
and willing to atone for the faults 
committed by him on the same day in 
to many cities — offences which could 
not be excused upon the ground of 
any affronts which he might have re- 
ceived from the citizens of Antwerp — 
it might even now be possible to And 
aremedyfor the past. He very bluntly 
told the envoy, however, that the fri- 
volous excuses offered by the Duke 
caused more bitterness than if he had 
openly acknowledged his fault. It 
were better, he said, to express con- 
trition, than to excuse himself by 
laying blame on those to whom no 


^ Bor, xvii. 349.>~Coin])are Moteren, xl. 
^2, 20S. Hoofd, XX. 860. 

s Bor, xvii. 849. 

8lbi(tJMetcren, xi. 2088. Hoofd, xx. 851. 

4 It is glveo in full by Bor, xvii. 849-354, 
andabdoged by Xeterep, xl. 208-205, and 
by Hwcd, XX. m*m. 

* Tbo Prince was alwaya keenly eenlittve 
to ettucka upoa Uis honotir. On the olkav 
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liflame belonged, but who, on the con. 
trary, had ever shewn themselves faith- 
ful servants of his Highness.^ 

The estates of the Union, being in.' 
great perplexity as to their proper 
course, now applied formally, as they 
always did in times of danger and 
doubt, to the Prince, for a public es* 
pression of his views.® Somewhat 
reluctantly, he complied with their 
wishes in one of the most admirable 
of his state papers.^ 

He told the states that he felt some 
hesitation in expressing his views. 
The blame of the general ill success 
was always laid upon his (^oulders; 
as if the chances of war could be con- 
trolled even by a great potentate with, 
ample means at his disposal. As for 
himself, with so little actual power 
that he could never have a single city 
provided with what he thought a suffi- 
cient garrison, it could not be expected 
that he could command fortune. His 
advice, he said, was always asked, but 
ever judged good or evil acooriug to 
the result, as if the issue were in any 
hands but God's. It did not seem 
advisable for a man. of his condition 
and years, who had so often felt tlio 
barb of calumny’s tongue, to place his 
honour again in the judgment scale of 
mankind, particularly as he was' likely 
to incur fresh censure for another 
man’s crime.® Nevertheless, he was 
willing, for the love he bore * the 
land, once more to encounter this 
danger. 

lie then rapidly reviewed the cir- 
cumstances whica had led to the 
election of Anjou, and reminded the 
estates that they had employed suffi- 
cient time to deliberate concerning 
that transaction. H[e recalled to their 
remembrance his frequent assurances 
of support and sympathy if they 
would provide any other means of 


hand, be was singularly exempt ftom “ the 
IftStlnfinnity of noble minds." “To reply to 
what men toll vao-^amly, that I have ren- 
dsrect my name n^fleietUty /amow,** he ol>- 
served in a remarkable letter to hit brother, 
at. this period, “seems quite wperfluoiw, 
since never did satch vanity more me to so 
touch labour, tfO many losses, sad to con- 
flront sueii wgeibus enmities,"— ArcDivcJ» 
*r vUI. 834, 8<^ 
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Belf-protection tlian the treaty with 
the French Prince. He thought it, 
therefore, unjust, now that calamity 
'had sprung from the raeasxire, to 
ascribe the blame entirely to him, 
evon had the injury been greater than 
the one actually sustained. He was 
far from palliating the crime, or from 
denying that the Duke’s rights under 
the Treaty of Bordeaux had been 
utterly forfeited. He was now asked 
what was to be done. Of three 
courses, he said, one must be taken : 
they must make their peace with the 
King, or consent to a reconciliation 
with Anjou, or use all the strength 
which God had given them to resist, 
single-handed, the enemy. With re- 
gard to the first point, he resumed the 
argument as to the hopelessness of 
a satisfactory arrangement with the 
monarch of Spain. The recent recon- 
ciliation of the Walloon provinces and 
its shameful infraction by Parma in the 
immediate recall of large masses of 
Spanish and Italian troops, shewed 
too plainly, the value of all solemn 
ttipidations with his Catholic Majesty. 
Moreover, the time was unpropitious. 
It was idle to look, after what had re- 
cently occurred, for even fair promises. 
It was madness then to incui the 
enmity of two suc’B. powers at once. 
The French could do the Netherlands 
more harm as enemies than the Span- 
iards. The Spaniards would be more 
dangerous as friends, for in case of a 
treaty with Philip, the Inquisition 
would be established in the place of 
a religious peace. For these reasons 
the Prince declared himself entirely 
opposed to any negotiations with the 
Crown of Spain. 

As to the second point, he admitted 
that Anjou had gained little honour 
by his recent course, and that it would 
M a mistake on their part to stumble 
a second time over the same stone. 


Discourse of Orange, spud Bor, loc. cit. — 

“ Tousconsoiller et vous admoneatrer,” 

wrote Maabeth to the states-general, “que 
Vous dmines bien garde d’offQnoer un Prince 

de sa quality aijant d6J^ par U miprU 

rtj^oidi biawoup en lut la premise 
•ffactim qu'il vous portoit. (I) Oar vous 
liourries alsement penser qne s’tt est li 
larmi par U&u fagoM de tain ^ d*- 


He foresaw, nevertheless, that the 
Duke — irritated as he was by the loss 
of so many of his nobles, and by the 
downfall of all his hopes in the Nether- 
lands — would bq likely to inflict great 
injuries upon their cause. Two power- 
ful nations like France and Spain would 
be too much to have on their hands at 
once. How inucli danger, too, would 
be incurred by braving at once the 
open wrath of the French King and 
the secret displeasure of the English 
Queen. She had warmly recommended 
the Duke of Anjou. She had said that 
honours to him were rendered to her- 
self, and she was now entirely opposed 
to their keeping the present quarrel 
alive.^ If France became their enemy, 
the road was at once opened through 
that kingdom for Spain. The estates 
were to ponder well whether they pos- 
sessed the means to carry on such a 
double war lyithout assistance. They 
were likewise to remember how many 
cities still remained in the hand? of 
Anjou, and their possible fate if 
Duke were pushed to extremity. 

The third point was then handled 
with vigour. Ho reminded the states 
of the perpetual difiiculty of raising 
armies, of collecting money to pay for 
troops, of inducing cities to accept 
proper garrisons, of establishing a 
council which could make itself re- 
spected. He alluded briefly and bitterly 
to the perpetual quarrels of the states 
among themselves; to their mutual 
jealousy; to their obstinate parsi- 
mony ; to their jealousy of the gene- 
ral government; to their apathy and 
inertness before impending ruin. He 
would not calumniate those, he said, 
who counselled trust in God. That 
was his sentiment also. To attempt 
great affairs, however, and, through 
avarice, to withhold sufficient means, 
wafl. not trusting, but tempting God 
On the contrary, it was trusting O 


vienne votre eimeml. Celui sera chose aaae 
facile de se venger SUr vous aveo les moyens 
et la force que son frhre lui pourra mettra en 
main,” etc.— Lettre de la 8er»« Boine d*Ang- 
let. MS., 20 Ap. 1583, Ord. Dep. Boele dev 
St.-gl., A*. 1583-1683, f. 657»». -r Compart 
SlUcabcth's instructions to Sir John Sotnert, 
special envoy to the Duke ot Aiyon; Me- 
teran, xl. 3^ 
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to use the meatM which He offered to 1 revive. On the 28th of June, the 


their hands. 

With regard, then, to the three 
points, he rejected the first. Recon- 
ciliation with the King of Spain was 
impossible. For his own part, he 
would much pre/er the third course. 
He had always been in favour of their 
mamtaining independence by their 
own means and the assistance of the 
Almighty. He was obliged, however, 
in sa^ess, to confess that the narrow 
feeling of individual state rights, the 
general tendency to disunion, and the 
constant wrangling, had made this 
course a hopeless one. There remained, 
therefore, only the second, and they 
must effect an honourable reconciliation 
with An j OIL Whatever might be their 
decision, however, it was meet that 
it should be a speedy one. Not an 
hour was to be lost. Many fair churches 
of God, in Anjou’s power, were trem- 
bling on the issue, and religious and 
political liberty was more at stake than 
ever. In conclusion, the Prince again 
expressed his determination, whatever 
might be their decision, to devote the 
rest of his days to the services of his 
^ountry.’^ 

The result of these representations 
by the Prince— of frequent letters from 
Queen Elizabeth,* urging a reconcilia^ 
tion — and of the professions made by 
the Duke and the French envoys, was 
a provisional arrangement, signed on 
the 26th and 28th of March. Accord- 
ing to the terms of this accord, the 
Duke was to receive thirty thousand 
florins for his troops, and to surrender 
the cities still in his power. The 
French prisoners were to be liberated, 
the Duke's property at Antwerp was 
to be restored, and the Duke himself 
was to await at Dunkirk the arrival of 
plenipotentiaries to treat with him as 
to a new and perpetual arrangement.’ 

The negotiations, however, were 
languid. The quarrel was he^ed on 
the surface, but confidence so recently 
and violently uprooted was slow to 


Duke of Anjou left Dunkirk for Paris, 
never to return to the Netherlands, 
but he exchanged on his departure 
affectionate letters with the Prince and 
the estates. M. des Pruneaux remain- 
ed as his representative, and it was 
understood that the arrangements for 
re-installing him as soon as possible in 
the sovereignty which he had so basely 
forfeited, were to be pushed forward 
with earnestness.^ 

In the spring of the same year, 
Gerard Truchacs, Archbishop of Co- 
logne, who had lost his see for the leva 
of Agnes Monsfeld, whom he had 
espoused in defiance of the Pope, took 
refuge with the Prince of Orange at 
Delft.® A civil war in Germany broke 
forth, the Protestant Princes under- 
taking to support the Archbishop, in 
opposition to Ernest of Bavaria, who 
had been appointed in his place. The 
Palatine, John Casimir, thought it ne- 
cessary to mount and ride as usual. 
Making his appearance at the head of 
a hastily collected force, and prepared 
for another plunge into chaos, he sud- 
denly heard, however, of his elder 
brother’s death at Heidelberg. Leav- 
ing his men, as was his habit, to shift 
for themselves, ivpd Baron Tnichses, 
the Archbishop’s brother, to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, he disappeared 
from the scene with great rapidity, in 
order that his own interests in the 
palatinate and in the guardianship of 
the young palatines might not suffer 
by his absence.* * 

At this time, too, on the 12th of 
April, the Prince of Orange was mar- 
ried, for the fourth time, to Louisa, 
widow of the Seigneur de Teligny, and 
daughter of the illustrious Collgny.^ 

In the course of the summer, the 
states of Holland and Zealand, always 
bitterly opposed to the connexion witli 
Anjou, and more than ever dissatisfied 
with the resumption of negotiations 
since the Antwerp catastrophe, sent a 
committee to the Prince in order to 


1 IHseourse of Orange, etc. 

* Ifetcr^, xh 208. 

> See the Accord, in twcnty*ono articles, 
ft iJor. 3Ctil. 865-857, ^ 

* Bojv xviii. 871, 872, sqq. Meteren, Sd. 
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persuade liim to eat his face against 
the whole proceedings. They delivered 
at the same time a formal remonstrance, 
in writing (25th of August 1583) in 
which they explained how odious the 
arrangement with the Duke had ever 
been to them. They expressed the 
opinion that even the wisest might 
be sometimes mistaken, and that the 
Prince had been bitterly deceived by 
Anjou and by the French court. They 
besought him to rely upon the assist- 
ance of the Almighty, and upon the 
exertions of the nation, and they again 
hinted at the propriety of his accepting 
that supreme sovereignty over all the 
united provinces which would be so 
gladly conferred, while, for their own 
l)arts, they voluntarily ofiered largely 
to increase the sums annually contri- 
buted to the common defence.^ 

Very soon afterwards, in August 
1583, the states of the united pro- 
vinces assembled at Middelburg for- 
mally offered the general government 
—which under the circumstances was 
the general sovereignty — to the Prince, 
warmly urging his acceptance of the 
dignity. He manifested, however, the 
same reluctance which he had always 
expressed, demanding that the. pro- 
ject should beforehand be laid before 
the councils of all the large cities, and 
before the estates of certain provinces 
which had not been represented at the 
Middelburg diet. He also made use 
of the occasion to urge the necessity 
of providing more generously for the 
army expenses and other general dis- 
bursements. As to ambitious views, 
he was a stranger to them, and his 
language at this moment was as pa- 
triotic and self-denying as at any pre- 
vious period. He expressed his thanks 
to the estates for this renewed proof 
of their confidence i» his character, 
and thifl additional approbation of his 
oourse,— a sentiment which he was 
always ready “as a good patriot to 
justify by his most faithful service," 
He reminded them, however, that he 
was no great monarch, having in his 

» Bor, xviH. 897, 898. 

■ * Message of Orange to the states-ffeBeral, 
Mi5.-i."Qhe exhlbeert by eijne Exe*^ dei^vL 


own hands the means to help and the 
power to liberate them; and that even 
were he in possession of all which God 
had once given him, he should be far 
from strong enough to resist, single- 
handed, their powerful enemy. All 
that was left to him, he said, was an 
“honest and moderate experience in 
affairs.” With this he was ever ready 
to serve them to the utmost; but 
they knew very well that the means to 
make that experience available were 
to be drawn from the country itself. 
With modest simplicity, he observed 
that he had been at work fifteen or 
sixteen years, doing his best, with the 
grace of God, to secure the freedom of 
the fatherland and to resist tyranny of 
conscience; that he ajone — assisted by 
his brothers and some, friends and rela- 
tives — had borne the whole burthen 
in the beginning, and that he had 
afterwards been helped by the state* 
of Holland and Zealand, so that ha 
could not but render thanks to God 
for His great mercy in thus granting 
His blessing to so humble an instru- 
ment, and thus restoring so many 
beautiful provinces to their ancient 
freedom and to the true religion. The 
Prince protested that this result wa* 
idready a sufficient reward for hi* 
labours — a great consolation in hi* 
Bufferings. He had hoped, he said, 
that the estates, “taking into con- 
sideration his long-continued labours, 
would have been wiUing to excuse him 
from a new load of cares, and would 
have granted him some little rest in 
his already advanced age ; ” that they 
would have selected “some other per- 
son more fitted for the labour, whom 
he would himself faithfully promise to 
assist to the best of his abilities, ren- 
dering him willing obedience propor- 
tionate to the authority conferred 
upon him,” • 

Like all other attempts to induce the 
acceptance, by the Prince, of supreme 
authority, this effort proved ineffectual, 
from the obstinate unwillingness of hia 
hand to receive the proffer^ sceptre. 

Sept., less.** Ordinaris Bep^chenBoek der 
Bt-gL A*. 1688, 1684, f. 21, 22, Hague Ai^ 
ohives. This veiy important and ebarao- 
terlstlo document lias norer been publiahed. 
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la oontiexion with this movement, 
and at about the aame epoch, Jacob 
Swexius, member of the Brabant Coun- 
cil, with other deputies, waited upon 
Orange, and formall;^ tendered him 
the sovereign dukedom of Brabant,^ 
forfeited and vacant by the late crime 
of Anjou, Tho Prince, however, reso- 
lutely refused to accept the dignity, 
assuring tho committee that he had 
not the means to afford the country as 
much protection as they had a right to 
expect from their sovereign. He added 
that “ he would never give the King 
of Spain the right to say that the 
Prince of Orange had been actuated 
by no other motives in his career than 
tho hope of self-aggrandisement, and 
tile desire to deprive his Majesty of 
the provinces in order to appropriate 
them to himself.” * 

Accordingly, firmly refusing to heed 
tho overtures of the United States, 
and of Holland in particular, ho con- 
tinued to further the re-establisbinont 
of Anjou — a measure in which, as he 
deliberately believed, lay the only 
chance of union and independence. 

The Prince of Parma, meantime, had 
not been idle. He had been unable to 
induce the provinces to listen to his 
wiles, and to nish to the embrace of 
the monarch whose arms he described 
as ever open to the repentant. He 
had, however, been busily occupied in 
the course of the summer in taking up 
many of the towns which the treason 
of Anjou had laid open to his attacks.^ 
Eindhoven, Diest, Dunkirk, New- 
port, and other places, were success- 
ively surrendered to royalist generals.'* 


On the 22d of September 1583, the 
city of Zutfen, too, was surprised bv 
Colonel Tassis, on the fall of which 
most important place, the treason of 
Orange’s brother-in-law, Count Van 
den Berg, governor of Queldres, Wasi 
revealed, *His fidelity had been long 
suspected, particularly by Count John 
I of Nassau, but always earnestly vouch- 
ed for by his wife and by his sons.® On 
the Ciipture of Zutfen, however, a docu- 
ment was found and made public, by 
which Van den Berg boimd himself to 
deliver tho principal cities of Gueldrcs 
and Zutfen, beginning with Zutfen it- 
self, into the hands of Par'ma, on con- 
dition of receiving the pardon and 
friendship of the King.® 

Not much better could have been 
expected of Van den Berg. His pusil- 
lanimous retreat from his post in Alva’s 
time will be recollected ; and it is cer- 
tain that the Prince had never placed 
implicit confidence iU his character. 
Nevertheless, it was the fate of this 
great man to be often deceived by the 
friends whom he trusted, althougli 
never to be outwitted by his enemies. 
Van den Berg was arrested, on the 
15th of November, carried to the 
Hague, examined and imprisoned for 
a time in Delftshaven. After a time 
he was, however, liberated, when he 
instantly, with all his sons, took service 
under the King 

While treason was thus favouring 
the royal arms in the north, the same 
powerful element, to which so much 
of the Netherland misfortunes had al- 
ways been owing, was busy in Flanders. 

Towards the end of the year 1583, 


1 Bor, xix. who had his information 
from Jacob Sworius hixnsolf. — Compare Wa- 
genaer, ?5i. 484. 

• ‘‘Mftordathet syne Excollentlo afsloog 
sewende den iniddei van sich selven niet te 
hebDen om dat te beschermen en dat by ook 
de Koning van Spangien geen oorsake wlldo 
geven te seggen dut hy andora niot hadde 
gesooht dan hem alle sfine landen of te ne- 
men.”— Bor, loc. clt, 

• Strads, 2, v. 250, sqq. 

• Bor, xviii. 866, 367, 871,^72. Strada, % 
T. 250-360, Meteren, xi. 206, 207. Hoofd, 
Wt. 866-872. Tassis, vi 436, 437, 440. 

I 8oe the letters of the various mombers 
sf the ikmily in Archives etOorrespondanoe^ 
vii, passim. 
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Nevertheless, *tis better late than never. - 
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the Prince ol Chimay, oMegfcson of the 
Duke of Aerschot, had been elected 
governor of that province.^ This noble 
'was as unstable in character, as vain, as 
unscrupulous, and as ambitious as his 
father and uncle. Ho had been origi- 
nally desirous of espousing the eldest 
daughter of the Prince of Orange, 
aftemards the Countess of Hohenlo, 
but the Duchess of Aerschot was too 
strict a Catholic to consent to the mar- 
riage,® and her son was afterwards 
united to the Countess of Meghem, 
widow of Lancelot Berlaymont.^ 

As affairs seemed going on prosper- 
ously for the states in the beginning of 
this year, the Prince of Chimay had 
affected a strong inclination for the 
Ileformed religion, and as governor of 
Bruges, he had appointed many mem- 
bers of that Church to important offices, 
to the exclusion of Catholics. By so 
decided a course, he acquired the con- 
fidence of the patriot party and at the 
end of the year he became governor of 
Flanders. No sooner was he installed 
in this post, than he opened a private 
ff)rr6spondence with Parma, for it was 
kis intention to make his peace with 
the King, and to purchase pardon 
and advancement by the brilliant ser- 
vice which he now undertook, of re- 
storing this important province to the 
royal authority. In the arrangement 
of his plana he was assisted by Cham- 
pagny, who, as will be recollected, had 
long been a prisoner in Ghent, but 
whose confinement was not so strict as 
to prevent frequent intercourse with 
his friends without,* Champagny was 
indeed believed to be the life of the 
whole intrigue. The plot was, how- 
ever, forwarded by Imbize, the roaring 
demagogue \vhose republicanism could 
never reconcile itself with what he 

1 Bor, xviii. 406, sqq. Metercn, al 206, 
207. * Meteron, xil. 200. 

* The same lady whose charms and whose 
dower had so fhtal an influence upon the 
career of Ooimt Renneberg. 

* Bor, xviii. 406. Ueteren, xii. 311. Ev. 
Reidanl, Ui. 65. 
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104-110. 
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esteemed the aristocratic policy of 
Orange, and whose stem puritan ism 
could be satisfied with nothing short 
of a general extermination of Catholics. 
This man, after* having been allowed 
to depart, infamous and contemptible, 
from the city which he had endangered, 
now ventured, after five years, to return, 
and to engage in fresh schemes which 
were even more criminal than his pre- 
vious enterprises. The uncompromis- 
ing foe to llomanism, the advocate of 
Grecian and Genevan democracy, now 
allied himself with Champagny and 
with Chimay, to effect a surrender 
of Flanders to Philip and to the Inqui- 
sition. He succeeded in getting him- 
self elected chief senator in Ghent 
and forthwith began to use all his in- 
fluence to further the secret plot.® 
The joint efforts and intrigues of Par- 
ma, Champagny, Chimay, and Imbize, 
were near being successful. Early in 
in the spring of 1584 a formal resolu- 
tion was passed by the government of 
Ghent, to open negotiations with Par- 
ma. Hostages were accordingly ex- 
changed, and a tnico of three weeks 
was agreed upon, during which an ani- 
mated correspondence was maintained 
between the authorities of Ghent aiui 
the Prince of Chimay on the one side, 
and the United States-general, the ma- 
gistracy of Antwerp, the states of Bra- 
bant, and other important bodies on 
the other. 

The friends of the Union and of 
liberty used aU their eloquence to 
arrest the city of Ghent in its course, 
and to save the province of Flanders 
from accepting the proposed ai*rangc- 
ment with Parma. The people of 
Ghent were reminded that the chief 
promoter of this new negotiation was 
Champagny,® a man who owed a deep 

magistracy of Ghent, ** that a passport has 
been given to one of our most especial 
enemies (eenen van onse partlaelate vyanden) 
to come within the oity..of Ghent in order to 
converse with Champagny by word of mouth 
(mondeiinM met Champigny te spreecken).’* 
— ^Letter of 31 May. in de Jonge. Onuitgoge- 
veue Btukken. .'s Gravenhage und Amster- 
dam, 1827. ** *Tis Champa^y who is at the 
bottom of all these prooeediugs,** wrote the 
states of Brabant to the roafi^trates of 
Ohent.-*Letter of tfarqh 14, in Bor, xvUi 
416, 41ik 
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debt of hatred to their city, foi the 
long,' and as he believed, the unjust 
oon^ement which he had endured 
within its walls. Moreover, he was 
the brother of Granvelle, source of all 
their woes. To take counsel with 
Champagny, was to come within reach 
of a deadly foe, for “ he who confesses 
himself to a wolf,” said the burgo- 
masters of Antwerp, 'Svill get wolfs 
absolution.” The Flemings were 
warned by all their correspondents 
that it was puerile to hope for faith 
in Philip; a monarch whose first prin- 
ciple was, that promises to heretics 
were void. They were entreated to 
pay no heed to the ** sweet singing of 
the royalists,” who just then affected 
to disapprove of the practice adopted 
by the Spanish Inquisition, that they 
might more surely separate them from 
their friends. ” Imitate not,” said the 
magistrates of Brussels, “the foolish 
sheep who made with the wolves a 
treaty of perpetual amity, from which 
the faithful dogs were to be excluded.” 
It was affirmed — and the truth was 
certainly beyond peradventure — that 
religious liberty was dead at the mo- 
ment when the treaty with Parma 
should be signed. “ To look for poli- 
tical privilege or evangelical liberty,” 
said the Antwerp authorities, “ in any 
arrangement with the Spaniards, is to 
look for light in darkness, for ffie in 
water.” "Philip is himself the slave 
of the Inquisition,” said the statea- 
general, "and has but one great purpose 
in life — to cherish the institution 
everywhere, and particularly in the 
Netherlands. Before Margaret of 
Parma's time, one hundred thousand 
Netherlandera had been burned or 
strangled, and Alva had spent seven 
yearn in butchering and torturing 
many thousanda more.” The magis- 
trates of Brussels used similar expres- 
sions.^ “ The King of Spain,” said they 
to their brethren of Ghent, “is fas- 


tened to the Inquisition. Yea, he is 
so much in its power, that even if he 
desired, he is unable to maintain his 
premises.”* The Prince of Orange, 
too, was indefatigable in public and 
private efforts to counteract the machi- 
nations of Parma and the Spanish 
party in Ghent. He saw with horror 
the progress which the political de- 
composition of that most important 
commonwealth was making, for he 
considered the city the keystone to 
the \mion of the provinces, for he felt 
with a prophetic instinct that its loss 
would entail that of all tjie southern 
provinces, and make a united and 
independent Netherland state impos- 
sible. Already in the summer of 
168.3, he addressed a letter full of 
wisdom and of warning to the autho- 
rities of Ghent, a letter in which he 
set fully before them the iniquity and 
stupidity of their proceedings, while 
at the same time he expressed himself 
with BO much dexterity and caution aa 
to avoid giving offence, by accusations 
which he made, as it were, hypothetical- 
ly, when, in truth, they were real ones.® 
These remonelraaces were not fruit 
less, and the authorities and citizens 
of Ghent onUe 'more paused ere tliey 
stepped from the precipice. While 
they were Him wavering, the whole 
negotiation with Parma was abruptly 
brought to a close by a new incident, 
the demagogue Imbke having been 
discovered in a secret attempt to 
obtain possession of the city of Denre- 
monde, and deliver it to Parma.* Tiio 
old acquaintance, ally, and enemy of 
Imbize, the Seigneur de Ryhove, was 
commandant of the city, and inforuia 
tion was privately conveyed to him of 
-the design, before there had been time 
for its accomplishment. Ryhove, being 
thoroughly on iiis guard, arrested his 
old conurade, who was shoiily after* 
wards brought to trial, and executed, 
at Ghent.® John van Imbize had i c 
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turned to tlie city from which, the 
contemptuous mercy of Orange had 
permitted him formerly to depart, 
only to expiate fresh turbulence and 
fresh treason by a felon's death. Mean- 
while the citizens of Ghent, thus 
warned by word and deed, passed an 
earnest resolution to have no more 
intercourse with Parma, but to abide 
faithfully by the union.^ Their ex-, 
ample was followed by the other Flem- 
ish cities, excepting, unfortunately, 
Bruges ; for that important town, being 
entirely in the power of Chimay, was 
now surrendered by him to the royal 
government. On the 20th of May 
1584, Baron Montigny, on the part 
of Parma, signed an accord with the 
Prince of Chimay, by which the city 
was restored to his Majesty, and by 
which all inhabitants not willing to 
abide by the Roman Catholic religion 
were permitted to leave the land. 
The Prince was received with favour 
by Parma, on conclusion of the trans- 
action, and subsequently met with 
advancement from the King, while 
the Princess, who had embraced the 
Reformed religion, retired to Hol- 
land,* 

The only other city of importance 
gained on this occasion by the govern- 
ment was Ypres, which had been 
long besieged, and was soon after- 
wai^ forced to yield. The new Bi- 
shop, on taking possession, resorted to 
instant measures for cleansing a place 
irhich had been so long in the hands 


of the infidels, and as the first step 
in this purification, the bodies of many 
heretics who had been buried for years 
were taken from their graves, and 
publicly hanged’ in. their coflSns. Afi 
living ^herents to the Reformed reli- 
gion were instantly expelled from the 
place. 

Ghent and the rest of Flanders 
were, for the time, saved from the 
power of Spain, the inhabitants being 
confirmed in their resolution of sus- 
taining their union with the other 
provinces by the news from France. 
Early in the spring the negotiations 
between Anjou and the states-general 
had been earnestly renewed, and Juni- 
us, Mouillerie, and Asseliers, had been 
despatched on a special mission to 
France, for the purpose of arranging 
a treaty with the Duke. On the 19th 
of April 1684, they arrived in Delft, 
on tlieir return, bringing warm letters 
from the French Court, full of pro- 
mises to assist the Netherlands; and 
it was understood that a constitution, 
upon the basis of the original arejjgo 
ment of Bordeaux, would be accepted 
by the Duke,** These arrangements 
were, however, for ever terminated by 
the death of Anjou, who had been ill 
during the whole coui se of the negoti- 
ations. On the 10th of June 1584, ho 
expired at Chateau Thierry, in great 
torture, sweating blood from every 
pore, and under circumstances which, 
as usual, suggested strong suspicions 
of poison.® 
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It haa been seen that the Ban 
against the Prince of Orange had not 
been hitherto without fruits, for al- 
though unsuccessful, the efforts to 
take his life and earn the ..promised 


guerdon had been incessant. The 
attempt of Jaureguy, at Antwejp, of 
Salseda and Baza at Bruges, have 
been related, and in March 1583, 
moreover, one Pietro Dordogno was 
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executed in Antwerp for endeavouring 
to asaaasinate the Prince. Before hU 
death, he confeeeed that he bad come 
from Spain solely for the purpose, 
and that he had son'feiTed with La 
Motte, governor of Oravelines, as to 
the means of accomplishing his 
design.^ In April 1584, Hans Han- 
ssoon, a merchant of Flushing, hod 
been, executed for attempting to de- 
etroy the Prince by means of gun- 
powder, concealed under his house in 
that city, and under his seat in the | 
church. He confessed that he had 
deliberately formed the intention of 
performing the deed, and that he had 
discuBsed the details of the enterprise 
with the Spanish ambassador in Paris.’ 
At about the same time, one Le Goth, 
a captive French officer, had been 
applied to by the Marquis de Riche- 
bourg, on the part of Alexander of 
Parma, to attempt the murder of the 
Prince. Le Goth had consented, say- 
ing that nothing could be more easily 
done; and that he would undertake 
to poison him in a dish of eels, of 
which he knew him to be particularly 
fond. The Frenchman was liberated 
with this understanding; but being 
very much the friend of Orange, 
Btra^htway told him the whole story, 
and remained ever afterwards a faith- 
ful Bervant of the states.^ It is to be 
presumed that he excused the treach- 
ery to which he owed his escape from 
prison on the ground that faith was 
no more to be kept with murderers 
than with heretics. Thus within two 
years there had been five distinct 
attempts to assassinate the Prince, 
all of them with the privity of the 
Spanish government A sixth was 
eoon to follow. 

In the summer of 1584, William of 
Orange was residing at Delft, ^ where 
his wife, Louisa de Coligny, had given 

» Meteren. xi. 206<‘. 

t Ibid. Bor, xvili. m. Hoofd, xx. 8»3. 

* Meteren, xL 205, 206. Hoofd, xx. 891, 
892. Ha le eomeilmeA called Qott 

* He had rexxioved thither fVom Antwerp 
on the 22d July 1588. Hie departure fhofn 
the ootnopwreial metropolis hod been has- 
tmied by an indignity ofiered to him by a 
poKtion of the populace, on the oocaeion of 
aoma bitlkUns wlueli hod been undertaiceii 
In the neighbourhood of the dUdcL A 
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birth, in the preceding winter, to a 
son, afterwards the celebrated stad- 
holder, Frederic Henry. The child 
had received these names from his two 
godfathers, the Kings of Denmark ai^il 
of Navarre, and his baptism had been 
celebrated with much rejoicing on the 
12th of June, in the place of his 
birth.® 

It was a quiet, cheerful, yet some- 
what drowsy little city, that ancient 
burgh of Delft. The placid canals by 
which it was intersected in every 
direction were all planted with whis- 
pering, umbrageous rows of limes and 
poplars, and along these watery high- 
ways the traffic of the plahe glided so 
noiselessly that the town seemed the 
abode of silence and tranquillity. The 
streets were clean and airy,* the houses 
well built, the whole aspect of the 
place thriving. 

One of the principal thoroughfares 
was called the old Delft-street. It 
was shaded on both sides by lime' 
trees, which in that midsummer season 
•covered the surface of the canal which 
flowed between them with their light 
and fragrant blossoms. On. one side 
of this street was the "old kirk," a 
plain, antique structure of brick, with 
lancet windows, and with a tall, 
slender tower, which inclined, at a 
very considerable angle, towards a 
house upon the other side of the 
canal. That house was the mansion 
of William the Silent. It stood directly 
opposite the church, being separated 
by a’ spacious courtyard from the 
street, while the stables and other 
offices in the rear extended to the city 
wall. A narrow lane, opening out of 
Delft-street, ran along the side of the 
house and court, in the direetiem of 
the rampartia The house was a plain, 
two-storied edifice of brick, with red* 
tiled roof, and had formerly been a 

eenseless rumour had been circulate that 
the t*rinoe had filled the castle with French 
troops, and was about to aurreuder it to An- 
iou. Although the falsehood of the r^rt 
had been publicly demonstrated, and al- 
though the better portion of the eitieens 
felt indignant at its existence, yot the oal- 
umulatom had not been punished. The 
Fiinoe. Justly ai^eved, rettred aocordihgly 
from the etty.-i^eteren, xl. 207, 2081 
» Bor. xvik 407’. Hoofd. XX. 888. 
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cloister dedicated to Saint Agatha, 
the last prior of 'wliich had been 
hanged by the furious Lumey de la 
Marok. 

The news of Anjou's death had 
been brought to Delft by a special 
messenger from the French court. On 
Sunday morning, the 8th of July 
1584, the Prince of Orange, having 
lead the despatches before leaving his 
bed, caused the man who had brought 
them to be summoned, that he might 
give some particular details by word 
of mouth concerning the last illness of 
the DukeJ The courier was accord- 
ingly admitted to the Prince’s bed- 
chamber, and proved to be one Francis 
Guion, as ha called himself. This man 
had, early in the spring, claimed and 
received the protection of Orange, on 
the ground of being the son of a 
Protestant at Besan 9 on, who had 
Buffered death for his religion, and 
of his own ardent attachment to the 
•Reformed faith.^ A pious, psalm-sing- 
ing, thoroughly Calvinistio youth he 
seemed to be, having a bible or a 
hymn-book under his arm whenever 
he walked the street, and most ex- 
emplary in his attendance at sermon 
and lecture. For the rest, a singularly 
unobtrusive personage, twenty-seven 

' Bor, xviil. 427, sqq. Meteren, xii. 214, 
iqq. Hoofd, xx. 892-894. sqq. Wagenaer, 
Tii. 629, aqq. Le Petit, Grande Chrouique 
dos P. B., llv. v. 

* The main source from which the histo- 
rians cited in the last note, and all other 
writers, have derived their aooount of Bal- 
thazar G6rard, his crime and punishment, 
is the official statement drawn up by order 
of the Btates-general, entitled, “Verhaal 
van de moort ghedaen aen don personne des 
doorluchtigen furaten ende heeren Wilbelius 
Prince van Oraengien,” etc., etc., Delft, A.®. 
1684, of which a copy may be found in the 
Duncan oolleotion in the Roval Library at 
the Hague. The basis of this account was 
the confession of Balthasar, written in the 
convent of Saint Agatha (or Prinzon Hof, 
tliCr residence of Orange) immediately after 
his arrest, together with his answers to the 
inteiTogatoriM between the 10th and 14th of 
July, The confession baa bcou ccoeutly 
published by M. Gaohard (Acad. Roy. de 
Belg. t, XX. K®. 9, Bulletins) from an old 
auQ probably opntomporanouus MS. copy. 
A very cjirious pamphlet — a copy of 
which olaq xnay be found in the Duncan 
Oolleotion— should also be oeusulted, called 
* Historie Balthazars Oersnrt, alias Seraeli^ 


years of age, low of stattirc, meagre, 
mean-visaged, muddy complexioned, 
and altogether a man of no account — 
quite insignificant in the eyes of all 
who looked upon* him. If there were 
one opinion in which the few who had 
taken the trouble to think of the 
puny, somewhat shambling stranger 
from Burgundy at all coincided, it was 
that he was inoffensive, but quite 
incapable of any important businesa 
He seemed well educated, claimed to 
bO^ of respectable parentage, and had 
considerable facility of speech, when 
any person could be found who 
thought it worth while to listen to 
him; but on the whole he attracted 
little attention. 

Nevertheless, this insignificant frame 
locked up a desperate and daring cha- 
racter ; this mild and inoffensive nature 
had gone pregnant seven years with a 
terrible crime, whose birth could not 
much longer be retarded. Francis 
Guion, the Calvinist, son of a martyred 
Calvinist, was in reality Balthazar 
Qdrard, a fanatical Catholic, whose 
father and mother were still living at 
Villefans in Burgundy. Before reach- 
ing man’s estate, he had formed the 
design of murdering the Prince of 
Orange, “who, so long as he lived, 

dio don Tyran van 't Nederlandt den Priucen 
van Orangie doorschoton hoeft: ende is 
darom duer grouwelijeke ende velo tormcn- 
ten biniien do stadt van Delft openixiorlijek 
ghedoodt, 1584 " (with no name of plaoo or 
publisher). This account, by a very bittc; 
ix>yali8t and papist— perhaps a personal ao- 
qtiaintance of Utrard — extols the deed to 
the skies, and depicts the horrible suflbr- 
ings of the malefactor as those of n blessed 
martyr. A manuscriiit in the Bibbotheque 
de Bourgogne (now the MS. section of tho 
Royal Libnuyat Brussels), entitled. “Par- 
ticularites touchant Balthar^ir Gdrard," No. 
17,386, contains many imijortaut documents, 
letters of Parma, of G6ranl, and of ConioUus 
Aertsons. The fifth volume of the MS. his- 
tory of Renom de France has a chapter de- 
voted tr *he subject, impoitant beoause h« 
wrote from the papers of d'Assonleville, wlio 
was Parma’s awnt in the preliminary nego- 
tiations with &!rard. Part of these docu- 
ments hare been published by Dewes (Hist. 
Gen. de la Belg., tom vi.), by Roifl^beig, 
and still more rooently byProfessor Arent 
(*' Reoherohes Gritiquea et Historiquea sur Is 
Confession d« B. Q^iard, Bruxell^ 1864 
who has ably demom^ted the authentioity 
of tha “OonfiBasion’' pubUshed to M. Ga* 
chard. 
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seemed like to remain a rebel against 
the Catholic King, and to make eYeiy 
effort to disturb 'the repose of the 
Roman Catholic Apostolic religion/' 

When but twenty years of age, he 
had struck his da^er with aJl his 
might into a door, exclaiming, as he 
did so, "Would that the blow had 
been in the heart of Orange ! ” For 
this he was rebuked by a bystander, 
who told him it was not for him to 
kill princes, and that it was not desir^ 
able to destroy so good a captain 'as 
the Prince, who, ai^r all, might one 
day reconcile himself with the King/ 

As soon as the Ban against Orange 
was published, Balthazar, more anxious 
than ever to execute his long-cherished 
design, left Ddle and came to Luxem* 
burg. Here he learned that the deed 
had already been done by John Jaa> 
reguy. He received this intelligence 
at hrst with a sensation of relief, was' 
glad to be excused from putting him- 
self in danger,^ and believing the 
Prince dead, took service as clerk with 
one John Buprel, secretary to Count 
Mansfeld, governor of Luxemburg. 
Ere long, the ill success of Jaureguyx 
attempt becoming known, the "in- 
veterate determination" of Qdrard 
aroused itself more fiercely than ever. 
He accordingly took models of Maas- 
fold's official seals in wax, in order 
that he might make use of them as 
an acceptable offering to the Orange 
party, whose confidence he meant to 
gain. 

Various circumstances detained him, 
however. A sum of money was stolen, 
and he was forced to stay till it was 
found, for fear of being arrested as the 
thief. Then his cousin and employer 
fell sick, and GMrard was obliged to 
wait for his recovery. At last» in 

^ Ck>nfefl8ion de B. O^rard.— Bor, Meteren, 
Hoofd, Le Petit, ubi sup. et al. 

a *• des qaelles nouvelles Je f\\s fort 

aise, tant pour astro (comma J’estlmols) la 
{UStke fiut^ quo pour avoir excuse dO me 
nattre an dao{^."— Cent da C^rard. 

» Verhaal van da Mooxdt» eta.— Oomparo 
Bor, ubi sup. 

* IbiA— Oon^pwo Ifelaran, La Fatit, ubi 
sim* 

• Thia eurioiis fact- was dlitogtnQoiiaiy 
■ uppie s sad in the official aocooiittii >*Varluud 
van da Ifoordt,** ate., and is oonsaquastly 


March 1584, "the weather, as he said, 
appearing to be fine,” Balthazar left 
Luxemburg and came to Trdves, 
While there, he confided his scheme 
to the regent of the Jesuit college — a 
" red-haired man ” whose name h^ not 
been preserved. * That dignitary ex- 
pressed high approbation of tbe plan, 
gave GWrard h» blessing, and promised 
him that, if his life should be sacri- 
ficed in achieving his purpose, he 
should be enroll^ among the mar- 
tyrs.^ Another Jesuit, however, in 
the same college, with whom he like- 
wise communicated, held very different 
language, making great efforts to turn 
the young man from his desfgn, m the 
ground of the tTiconveniences which might 
arise from, the forging of Man^dd's 
seals — adding, that neither be nor any 
of the Jesuits liked to meddle with 
such affairs, but advising that the 
whole matter should be laid before 
the Prince of Parma.® It does not 
appear that this personage, "an excel- 
lent man and arleamed,” attempted to 
dissuade the young man from his pro- 
ject by arguments drawn from any 
supposed criminality in the assassina' 
tion itself, or from any danger, tem- 
poral or eternal, to which the perpe- 
trator might expose himself. 

Hot infiuenced, as it appears, except 
on one point, by the t^vice of this 
second ghostly confessor, Balthazar 
came to Toumay, and held council 
with a third — ^the celebrated Francis- 
can, Father G5ry — by whom he was 
much comforted and strengthened in 
his determination.® Hi4 next step was 
to lay the project before Parma, as tho 
" excellent and learned ” Jesuit at 
Tr5ves had advised. This he did by a 
letter, drawn up with much care*, and 
which he evidently thought well of as 

not montloued by tho previously cited 
sutbors. Tho statement appears in tho 
copy of the Oonfosslon putulshed by M. 
Gaohard: et s’effor^, lo dit ptre de 

m'oeter do teste ceste mionne deliberation, 
pour Isf. dangers et inconffinlens qu'U m’a.^ 
I%oit eh pourroient survenlr, au prejudice 
de Dieu et du Roy, par le moyen des cache^ 
▼oUaxks ; disant, au reste, da'll ne bo mesloit 
pee viduntiers de teUi a^ros, ny pareiUo- 
IIMmt tous eeulx de lour dieie ooinp^ie- 

• Verhsalvsn de Moordfc, eto Mo- 
mm, Le Petik Ubi eqp. 
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a compositioiL One copy of this letter 
ho deposited with the guardian of the 
Franoiscan convent at Tournay; the 
other he presented with his own hand 
to the Prince of Parma.^ **The vas- 
shl/’ said he, ** ought always to prefer 
justice and the will of the king to his 
own life.” That being the case, ho 
expressed his astonishment that no 
man had yet been found to execute 
the sentence against William of Nassau, 
** except the gentle Biscayan, since de- 
funct.”^ To accomplish the task, Bal- 
thazar observed, very judiciously, that 
it was necessary to have access to the 
person of the Prince — wherein consist- 
ed the difficulty. Those who had that 
advantage, he continued, were there- 
fore bound to extirpate the pest at 
once, without obliging his Majesty to 
send to Rome for a chevalier, because 
not one of them was willing to preci- 
pitate himself into the venomous gulf, 
which by its contagion infected and 
•killed the souls and bodies of all poor 
abused sub j ects, exposed to its influence. 
Gerard avowed himself to have been 
BO long goaded and stimulated by these 
considerations — so extremely nettled 
with displeasure and bitterness at see- 
ing the obstinate wretch still escaping 
his just judgment — as to have formed 
the design of baiting a trap for the fox, 
hoping thus to gain access to him, and 
to take him unawares,^ He added — 
without explaining the nature of the 
trap and the bait — that he deemed it 
his duty to lay the subject before the 
most serene Prince of Parma, protest- 
ing at the same time that he did not 

1 This letter, with several others relative 
to the subject is contained in a manuscript 
of the Bib. de Bourgogne, N*. 17,886, en- 
titled, “Particulantes touohant Balthasar 
CWrard.’' 

3 “ Hormis le gentil Biscay en dfefunct.*^ 

> “ Bstant de long temps duremeut plqu€ 
et stimuli par oes (mux points et poingonn6 

axtrSment do d^plaislr et amertume b1 

finatoment me suis advlst de douner une 
amoroe il oe renard pour avoir aceSs chez-lul, 
afln de le prendre au trSbuchet en momens 
opportune, et si proprement qu'Un’en puisse 
ichapper.” 

i XQolxu encore 8tre vue el pr^ 

eompteux quo de ,pr$ferer la liberality im- 
oMnsadeB. eto. 

* “ T porque tal enemlgo tuvleee cae%o, 
endava el Principe de Fama bueoando 


contemplate the exploit for the sake 
of the reward mentioned in the sen- 
tence, and that he preferred trusting 
in that regard to the immense liberality 
of his Majesty.' * 

Parma had long been looking for a 
good man to murder Orange,® feeling 
— as Philip, Granvelle, and aU former 
governors of the Netherlanrla had felt 
— that this was the only means of 
saving the royal authority in any part 
of the provinces. Many unsatisfactory 
assassins had presented themselves from 
time to time, and Alexander had paid 
money in hand to various individuals— 
Italians, Spaniards, Lorrainers, Scotch- 
men, Englishmen, who had generally 
spent the sums received without at- 
tempting the job. Others were sup- 
posed to be still engaged in the enter- 
prise, and at that moment there were 
four persons — each unknown to the 
others, {ind of different nations — in 
the city of Delft, seeking to compass 
the death of William the Silent.* 
Shag-eared, military, hirsute ruffians 
—ex-captains of free companies and 
such marauders — were daily offering 
their services; there was no lack of 
them, and they had done but little. 
How should Parma, seeing this ob- 
scure, under-sized, thin-bearded, run- 
away clerk before him, expect pith 
and energy from himf He thought 
him quite unfit for an enterprise of 
moment, and declared as much to his 
secret coimcillors and to the King.^ 
He soon dismissed him, after receiving 
his letters, and it may be supposed 
that the bombaatio style of that epistle 

nianoras como quitarlo del mundo.’‘— 
Herrera, Hist, del mundo en el reynado del 
Bey D. Phelipe U., xiv, 10, tom. ii. 660. 

• “ — — aulcuna-ltaliens et soldateavoient 
paravant obtenu certaines sommes nu 
mesme effet sane avoir riens attent6.’’— Ro- 
nom de France MS., tom. v. o. 26.— Com- 
pare Strada, 2, v. 287. 

^ “ leditjennobomme,” wrote Parma 

to the King, “m’avait comrauniqu6 sarfi- 
solution de la quelle pour dire la verity je 
tenoie p«u d« oomnte, poor oe que la disposi- 
tion du pereomuuge ue eeiUbloit promettre 
emprinse de ei gr^e importanoe. Toiflte- 
fois je le laisaye aller, aprde I’avoir fiflt ex- 
orter par quelquea ungs de oeux qui servent 
icL’*>~Belation du Duo de Parma au Boy. 
Phil II. : in the manusoript entitleci, ** PUr- 
tioularitee touohant B. Qtmd.” Bib. ^ 
Bourgogne, N*. 17,886. 
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would not efface tlio unfavourable im* somples of conscience."’ He likewise 
presiaon produced by Balthazar’s ex- begged the Prince of Paima to obtain 
tenor. The representationa of Haulte- for him absolution from his Holiness 
penne and others induced him so far for this crime of pilfering — ^the more 
to modify his views as to send his con- so “ as he was about to keep company 
fidential councillor, d’Assonleville, to for some time with heretics and ath6* 
the stranger, in order to learn the iats, and in some sort to conform him* 
details of the scheme,^ Assonleville self to their customs.” * 
had accordingly an interview with From the general tone of the letters 
Gerard, in which he requested the of Gdrard, he might be set down at 
young man to draw up a statement once as a simple, religious fanatic, who 
of his plan in writing, and this was felt sure that, in executing the corn- 
done upon the 11th of April 1684. mand of Philip publicly issued to ail 
In this letter Qdrard explained his the murderers of Europe, he was 
plan of introducing himself to the meriting well of God and his King, 
notice of Orange, at Delft, as the son , There is no doubt that he was an ex- 
of an executed Calvinist; as himself alted enthusiast, but not purely an 
warmly, though secretly, devoted to enthusiast. The man’s character ^ers 
the Reformed faith, and as desirous, more than one point of interest, as a 
therefore, of placing himself in the psychological phenomenon* He had 
Prince’s service, in order to avoid convinced himself that the work which 
the insolence of the Papists. Having he had in hand was eminently meri- 
gained the confidence of those about torious, and he was utterly without 
the Prince, he would suggest to them fear of cons'^uences. He was, how- 
the great use which might be made of ever, by no means so disinterested as 
Mani^eld’s signet in forging passports he chose to represent himself in letters 
for spies and other persons whom it which, as he instinctively felt, were to 
might be desirous to send into the be of perennial interest On tho con* 
territory of the royalists. ** With trary, in his interviews with Asson- 
theso or similar feints and frivolities,” leviUe, he urged that he was a poor 
continued Gerard, ** he should soon fellow,, and that he had undertaken 
obtain access to the person of the said this enterprise in order to acquire 
Nassau,” repeating his protestation property — to make himself rich ^ — and 
that nothing had moved him to his that he depended upon the Prince of 
enterprise save the good zeal which Parma’s influence in obtaining the 
he bore to the faith and true religion reward promised by the Ban to the 
guarded by the Holy Mother Church individual who should put Orange to 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman, and death. 

to the service of his Majesty." He This second letter decided Parma so 
begged pardon for having purloined far that he authorised Assonleville to 
the impressions of the seds— a turpi- encourage the young man in his at- 
tude which he would never have com- tempt, and to promise that the reward 
mitted, but would sooner have suffered should be given to him in case of suc- 
a thousand deaths, except for the g^^at cess, and to his heirs in the event of 
end in view. He particularly wished his death.* Assonleville, in the second 
fordveness for that crime before going interview, accordingly made known 
to his task, “in order that he might these assurances in the strongest man- 
confess, and receive the holy com- ner to Gdrard, warning him, at the 
monion at the coming Easter, without same time, on no account, if arrested, 

> Benom de Prance MS,, loc. dt, who ^ qu’cnprocurevclten safaveuroH 

wrote hUi history fiom the papers of Coun- de sos procuos h6ritlers les meroedos ct re- 
dllor d' Assonleville. compenses promises par I’ddict qul ftit toute 

* The letter is contained in the MS. before la oonso1ati(m qu'11 reoeut, )dU8 propre pour 
dted, “ FftrikmlariUN touohant B. €t4]rard,** le retlrer et ditertir que pour renoouroger » 

• “ Xetant p'jtre eomnagnon,** etc.— -Ver- nno empiinse si haaordouse.'*— 
hMl ran 4e iloonlt, ete. Le PsUh Bor, FrsnflaM&, loe. ett, 

toe. dt. 
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to inculpate the Prince of Parma. 
The' councillor, while thus exhorting 
the stranger, according to Alexander’s 
commands, confined himself, however, 
to generalities, refusing even to ad- 
vimce fifty crowns, which Balthazar 
had begged from the Governor-Gene- 
ral in order to provide for the neces- 
sary expenses of his project.^ Parma 
had made similar advances too often 
to men who had promised to assassi- 
nate the Prince and had then done 
little, and he was resolute in his re- 
fusal to this new adventurer, of 
whom he expected absolutely nothing. 
Qdrard, notwithstanding this rebuff, 
was not disheartened. “ I will provide 
myself out of my own purse,” said he 
to Assonleville, “and within six weeks 
you will hear of me.” “ Go forth, my 
son,” said Assonleville, paternally, upon 
this spirited reply, “ and if you succeed 
in your enterprise, the King will fulfil 
all his promises, and you will gain an 
•immortal name beside.” * 

The “ inveterate deliberation,” thus 
blioroughly matured, Gerard now pro- 
f'ceded to carry into effect. He came 
to Delft, obtained a hearing of Villers, 
the clergyman and intimate friend of 
Orange, shewed him the Mansfeld 
seals, and was, somewhat against his 
will, sent to France, to exb’bit them 
to Mardchal Biron, who, it was thought, 
was soon to be appointed governor of 
Cambray. Through Orange's recom- 
mendation, the Burgundian was re- 
ceived into the suite of Noel de Caron, 
Seigneur de Schoneval, then setting 
hxrth on a special mission to the Duke 
of Anjou.* While in France, Gerard 
could rest neither by day nor night, so 
tormented was he by the desire of ac- 
complishing his project, and at length 
he obtained permission, upon the death 
of the Duke, to cany this important , 
intelligence to the Prince of Orange. 
The desfuilches having been entrusted 
to him, he travelled post-haste to Delft, 
and, to his astonishment, the letters 


1 « —— e( aianct d’Asacmlevill© traJctfi la 
desjins avec le Piino® de Parme fUt ooticlud 
que on n'avanoeroit riens I Balthasar GiraTd, 
non pai lee 50 esous ausquels 11 ee restrain- 
loit/' etc,*— Henom de Prance, MS., ioo. e'.t. 

• Ibid. Verhaal vande Moordt. Bor^lIe» 


had hardly been delivh> ed before 
was summoned in person to the cham- 
ber of the prince. Here was an oppor- 
tunity such as he had never dared to 
hope for. The ‘arch-enemy to the 
Church and to the human race, whose 
death would confer upon his destroyer 
wealth and nobility in this world, be- 
sides a crown of glory in the next, lay 
unanned, alone, in bed, before the 
man who had thirsted seven long years 
for his blood. 

Balthazar could scarcely control his 
emotions sufficiently to answer the 
questions which the Prince addre^ed 
to him concerning the death of Anjou,® 
but Orange, deeply engaged with the 
despatches, and with the reflections 
which their deeply-important content® 
suggested, did not observe the counte- 
nance of the humble Calvinist exile, 
who had been recently recommended 
to his patronage by Villers. Gerard 
had, moreover, made no preparation 
for an interview so entirely unexpected, 
had come unarmed, and had formed no 
plan for escape. He was obliged to 
forego his prey when most within his 
reach, and after communicating all the 
information which the Prince required, 
he -was dismissed from the chamber. 

It was Sunday morning, and the 
bells were tolling for church. Upon 
leaving the house he loitered about 
the courtyard, furtively examining the 
promises, so that a sergeant of hal- 
berdiers asked him why he was waiting 
there. Balthazar meekly replied that 
he was desirous of attending Divine 
worship in the church opposite, but 
added, pointing to his shabby and 
travel-stained attire, that, without at 
least a new pair of shoes and stockings, 
he was unfit to join the congregation. 
Insignificant as ever, the smdl, pious, 
dusty stranger excited no suspicion in 
the mind of the good-natured sergeant. 
He forthwith spoke of the wants of 
Gerard to an officer, by whom they 
were communicated to Orange him- 


teren, Lo Petit 

« Ounfession de Gerard. YvthnA van d« 
Moordt Bor, Meterea, Lo Petit, Hno^ 
ubl sup. 

4 Verhaal van de Moordt 
9 Verhaal, etc. Bor, Metoran, Lo Petit 
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And the Piinee instantly ordered cess, still not relieved^ observed in an 
a sum of money to be given him.^ under-tone Uiat “she had never seen 
ThusBalthazar obtalnedfrom WilUam*B so villanous a countenance.”:* Orange, 
charity what Parma’s thrift had de- however, not at all impressed with the 
nied — a fund for carrying out his pur- appearance of Gerard, conduct**<l hinv- 
pose ! self at table with his usual cheerfulness 

Next morning, with the money thus conversing much with the burgomaster 
procured he purchased a pair of pistols, of Leewarden, the only guest present 
OP small carabines, from a soldier, at the family dinner, concerning the 
ehafiering long about the price because political and religious aspects of Fries- 
the vender could not supply a particu- land.® At two o’clock the company 
lar kind of chopped bullets or slugs rose from table. The Prince led the 
which he desired Before the sunset way, intending to pass to his private 
of the following day that soldier had apartments above. The dining-room, 
stabbed himself to the heart, and died which was on the ground floor, opened 
despairing, on hearing for what purpose into a little square vestibule, which 
the pistols had been bought.* communicated, through kn arched 

On Tuesday, the 10th of July 1684, passage-way, with the main entrance 
at about half-past twelve, the Prince, into the court-yard. This vestibule 
with Ms wife on his arm, and followed was also directly at the foot of the 
by the ladies and gentlemen of his wooden staircase leading to the next 
family, was going to the dining-room, floor, and was scarcely six feet in 
William the Silent was dressed upon width.* Upon its left side, as one 
that day, according to his usual custom, approached the stairway, was an ob- 
in very plain fashion. He wore a wide- scure arch, sunk deep in the wall, and 
leaved, loosely-shaped hat of dark felt, completely in the sh^ow of the door, 
with a silken cord round the crown — BeMnd this arch a portal opened to 
such as had been worn by the Beggars the narrow lane at the side of the 
in the early days of the revolt. A house. The stairs themselves were 
high ruff encircled his neck, from completely lighted by a large window, 
arMch also depended one of the Beggar’s half way up the flight. The Prince 
medi]^, with the motto, “ FidUes au came from the dinmg-room, and began 
foy jmqu'd la besace,'* while a loose leisurely to ascend. He hod only 
Burcoat of grey frieze cloth, over a reached the second stair, when a man 
tawny leather doublet, with wide, emerged from the sunken arch, and, 
slashed underclothes completed Ms standing within a foot or two of him, 
costume.® Gerard presented himself discharged a pistol full at his heart, 
at the doorway, and demanded a pass- Three balls enter^ Ms body, one oi 
port. The Princess, struck with the which, passing through him, 

pale and agitated countenance of the struck with violence against the wall 
man, anxiously questioned her husband beyond. The Prince exclaimed in 
concerning the stranger. The Prince French, as he felt the wound, " 0 my 
carelessly observed that “it was merelv God, have mercy upon my soul I 0 
a person who came for a passport,^’ my God, have mercy upon this poor 
ordering, at the same time, a seoretary people 1” ^ 

forthwith to prepare one. The Prin- These were the last words he ever 

1 Yerhoal van do Moordt, Bor, Heieroii, • The house (now called the Prinson Ilof, 
Hoofd, loc. cit. but used as a barrack) still presents nearly 

* “ — sig op hooren van gruuwsaam the came impearanoe as it did in 16S4. 

gebaiik, 't geen er de Booswi^ van ge- ^ Korte Verhaal van den Mcordt, etc.— 
macht hadt, ult wanhoop, met twee of drie Bor, Metsren, Hoofd. Doubts have bocn 
poignaard Steeken om 't leven bragt.’^— Van expressed by some writers as to the proba- 
wyn op Wsgenaer, vil 116. bibty of the Prince, thus mortally wouncied, 

• The whole dress w<mi Iw the Prince on having be«a able to speak so many woras 

fUs trs^csl occasion is still to be ssen at disrtnoUy, (8eo Wagenaer, Vad. Hist., vii. 
Um Hague in the National Museum. ana note.) l^ere can, however, ^ 

« Metor^ Hoofd. Qblsvip^ doubt on the subject. Th^ circular lett^ 

» VwmdeBsitLOerasrtoahaaSeiiae^ the $tut«s-generAl to the resp^ivo pro* 
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ffpoka, save that when his sister, Cathe- 
rine of Schwartzburg, immediately 
afterwards asked him if ho commended 
his soul to Jesus Christ, he faintly 
answered/ Yes." His master of the 
horse, Jacob van Maldere, had caught 
him in his anus as the fatal shot was 
fired. The Prince was then placed on 
the stairs for an instant, when he 
immediately began to swoon. He was 
afterwards laid upon a couch in the 
dining-room, where in a few minutes, 
he breathed his last in the arms of his 
wife and sister.^ 

The murderer succeeded in making 
his escape through the side door, and 
sped swiftly up the narrow lane. He 
had almost reached the ramparts, 
from which he intended to spring 
into the moat, when he stumbled over 
a heap of rubbish. As he rose, ho was 
seized by several pages and halberdiers, 
who had pursued him from the house. 
He had dropped his pistols upon the 
spot where he had committed the 
crime, and upon his person were found 
a couple of bladders, provided with a 
piece of pipe with which he had 
intended to assist himself across the 
moat, beyond which a horse was wait- 
ing for him. He made no effort to 
deny his identity, but boldly avowed 
himself and his deed. He was brought 
back to the house, where he imme- 
diately underwent a preliminary exa- 
mination before the city magistrates. 
He was afterwards subjected to excru- 
ciating tortures ; for the fury against 
the wretch who had destroyed the 

vinceB, dated Belfb, July 12 , 1584 , has this 
naccage : “ Dio corts daervau t’oiisor groo- 
ten lecdwesen endo verdriete overleden, 
segghonde desol ve ontiaoa hebbendo, Hon 
Dieu, ayoz pitii do mou ftmo; Mon Diou, 
ayee piti6 do co pouvro peuplo 1" (Brieven 
van do Gen-stoton, etc., nopenda do dood 
van hoero F. van Orangim. Ordinaris Dep. 
Book, MS., 1684 , f. 162 , Hague Archives.) 
This is conclusive evidence. Bee also a 
letter from young Maurice of Nassau to the 
magistiacy of Ghent, relating the death and 
last words of his father in similar terms, but 
in the Flemish tongue. *‘Maer alsoo de 
lestc woordcn van Exci* wacren, myn 
Clodtl ontfermt U. mynder siele, myn 
Godt I ontfiermt uwer ghemeente." (De 
iJonge Onuitg. Btukken., l(10>108.*-Com- 

f ars Be^t. der Bosolut. Holl., July 10, 
684 ; Bor, Auth. Stukk., ii, 58.) Ihe 
Oreffiev Coiiaelius Aertsens, writing to 


Father of the country was uncontroll- 
able, and William the Silent was no 
longer alive to intercede — as he had 
often done before — in behalf of those 
who assailed lua Hfe. 

The organisation of Balthazar Gerard 
would furnish a subject of profound 
study, both for the physiologist and 
the metaphysician. Neither wholly a 
fanatic, nor entirely a ruffian, he com- 
bined the most dangerous elements of 
both characters. In his puny body 
and mean exterior were enclosed con- 
siderable mental powers and accom- 
plishments, a daring ambition, and a 
courage almost superhuman. Y et those 
qualities led him only to form upon the 
threshold of life a deliberate determi- 
nation to achieve greatness by the 
assassin’s trade. The rewards held out 
by the Ban, combining with his religi- 
ous bigotry and his passion for dis- 
tinction, fixed all his energies with 
patient concentration upon the one 
great purpose for which he seemed to 
have been born, and after seven years' 
preparation, he had at last fulfilled his 
design. 

Upon being interrogated by the ma- 
gistrates, he manifested neither despair 
nor contrition, but rather a quiet ex- 
ultation. " Like David," he said, “ he 
had slain Goliath of Gath."* When 
falsely informed that his victim was 
not dead, he shewed no credulity or 
disappointment. He had discharged 
three poisoned balls into the Prince’s 
stomach, and he knew that death 
must have already ensued.* He ex- 

Brussels on the lltb. of July from Delft, 
uses precisely the same language: *‘Bon 
Ex*« est trespassg et fini en Dieu, n’aiant 
pari4 autre chose que oes mots bien hauts-— 
Mon diou, ayes piti6 de mon ftme : et apres, 
Ayez pltie de ce pauvre peuple, demeimms 
les deux demiers mots quasi en sa bouche.” 
—Relation au Mag. de Brux., N*. 17,886L 
Bib. de Bourg., MB. 

4 Bor, Meteren, Hoofd, uU sup. Historio 
B. Geraerts alias Serach. 

* Horaei Annales, iii, 868. 

• “ j’al oe jourd’hni tlr5 et d6bend6 

cello portent lea trois boUes oontre Feato- 
mach dudiot Frinco d’Orangg,” etc.— Con- 
fession de Ggrard. “ en heeft hem also 

met een pistolet onder silne mantel met 
drij tenijxdgd ende geketende loottn aen een 

S ohecht sM*wien sijude aen die treppen van - 
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presasd regret, however, that the re- 
siiitaQce of the halberdiers had pro* 
vented him from using his second 
pistol, and avowed that if he were a 
thousand leagues away he would rutum 
in order to do the deed again, if pos- 
sible. He deliberately wrote a detailed 
confession of his crime, and of the 
motives and manner of its commission, 
taking care, however, not to implicate 
Paima in the transaction. After sus- 
taining tlay after day the most horrible 
tortures, he subsequently related his 
interviews with Assoiileville and with 
the president of the Jesuit college at 
Trdves, adtling that he had been influ- 
enced in hia work by the assurance of 
obtaining the rewards promised by the 
Ban.^ Huring the intervals of repose 
from the rack he conversed with ease, 
and even eloquence, answering all ques- 
tions addressed to him with apparent 
sincerity. His constancy in suffering so 
astounded hia judges that they believed 
him supported by witchcraft. ** Ecce 
homo!” he exclaimed from time to 
time, with insane blasphemy, as he 
raised his blood-streaming hesid from i 
the bench. In order to destroy the 
charm which seemed to render him 
insensible to paki, they sent for the 
shirt of a hospital patient, supposed to 
be a sorcerer. When clothed in this I 
garment, however, Balthazar was none I 
the less superior to the arts of the tor- 
mentors, enduring all their inflictions, 
according to an eyewitness, ** without 
ouce exclaiming, Ah me ! ” and avow- 
ing that he would repeat hia enterprise, 
if possible, were he to die a thousand 
deaths in consequence. Some of those 
present refused to believe that he was 
a man at all Others asked him how 
long sinoe he had sold himself to the 
HevilT to which he replied, mildly, 
that he had no acquaintance whatever 

I Verhaal van de Moordc. Bor, Meteren. 

* Verhtial van de Moordt, Bor, Meteren.— 
— r* mail je n'ay ouy de ma vie une plus 
grando resolution d'homms ny Constance, il 
u'a oncquei dlt *Ay my,’ mail en toui tour- 
meoi s'est tenu laiui dire mot, it lur toui 
ii)t«iTogatoriea a repondu bien Apropos et 
avec bonne luite, quelquefois que voules- 
Toui fidre de moy T Je luli reiolu de mourir 
suiey d’lme mprt oruelle qus Je n’emse laisid 
non cntreprime ni euooee in j’AtoIs Ubrela 
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with the Devil. He thanked the 
judges politely for the food which 
he received in prison, and promised 
to recompense them for the favour. 
Upon being asked how that was pos- 
sible, he replied, that he would ser/e 
as their advocate in Paradise.’' 

The sentence pronounced against the 
assassin was execrable — a crime against 
the memory of the great man whom it 
professed to avenge. It was decreed 
that the right hand of Gdrard should 
be burnt off with a red-hot iron, that 
hia flesh should be tom from his bones 
with pincers in six different places, 
that he should bo quartered and dis- 
embowelled alive, that his heart should 
be tom from hia bosom and flung in 
his face, and that, Anally, his head 
should be taken off. Not even his 
horrible crime, with its endless conse- 
quences, nor Uie natural frenzy of in- 
dignation which it had excited, could 
justify this savage decree, to rebuke 
which the murdered hero might have 
almost risen from the sleep of death. 
The sentence was literally executed on 
the 14th of July, the criminal support- 
ing its horrors with the same astonish- 
ing fortitude. So calm were his nerves, 
crippled and half roasted as he was ere 
he mounted the scaffold, that when 
one of the executioners was slightly 
injured in the ear by the flying from 
the handle of the hammer with which 
he was breaking the fatal pistol in 
pieces, as. the first step in the execu- 
tion — a circumstance which produced 
a general laugh in the crowd — a smile 
was observed upon Balthazar’s face in 
sympathy with the general hilarity. 
His lips were seen to move up to the 
moment when hia heart was thrown 
in hie face—” Then,” said a looker-on, 
” he gave up the ghost.”* 

The rewMd promised by Philip to 


laiiseroie, comrae que je deusie mourir xnillo 
TOort^” etc.— Extrait d'une Relation fiiate a 
ceux du Magiitrat de Bruxelles, por Cor- 
neille Aertiens alonleur Oreffier, 11 Juiilet 
1584. Bib. do Bouig. MS., N-. 17,888, liis- 
torfe B. Oeraorts alia* Seraoh. 

* Extrait d'une Relation de Corneille Aert- 
seni (14 JttlUet 1684). He was .preient al 
all the tortures and at the execution, ana 
day. Manu- 
MoMreo. Bor, 
aliwSentoli. 


drew up hie report we same 
•cript before cited.— >Oompare 
Le Petit. Bistorle B. CeraeHs 
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the mftti who should murder Orango 
was paid to the heirs of Gdrard. Parma 
informed his sovereign that the **poor 
man'’ had been executed, but that 
his father and mother were still living, 
to 'whom he recommended the pay* 
mont of that “merced” which “the 
laudable and generous deed had so 
well doservecL” * This was accordingly 
done, and the excellent parents, en- 
nobled and enriched by the crime of 
their son, received instead of the 
twenty-five thousand crowns promised 
in the Ban, the three seignories of 
Lievreinont, Hostal, and Dampmartin, 
in the Franohe Comtd, and took their 
place at once among the landed aris- 
tocracy.* Thus the bounty of the 
Prince had furnished the weapon by 
which his life was destroyed, and his 
estates supplied the fund out of which 
the assassin's family received the price 
of blood. At a later day, when the 
unfortunate eldest son of Orange re- 
lumed from Spain after twenty-seven 
years’ absence, a changeling and a 
Spaniard, the restoration of those very 
f^Htates was offered to him by Philip 
the Second, provided he would con- 
tinue to pay a fixed proportion of their 
rents to the family of his father's mur- 
derer, The education which Philip 
William had received, under the King’s 
auspices, had however, not entirely 
destroyed aJI his human feelings, and 
he rejected the proposal with scorn.* 
The estates remained with the Q^rard 
family, and the patents of nobilify 
which they had received were used to 
justify their exemption from certain 
taxes, until the union of Franohe 
ComU with France, when a French 
governor tore the documents in pieces 
and trampled them under foot.^ 
William of Orange, at the period of 
his death, was aged fifty-one years 
and sixteen days. He left twelve 
children.^ By hk first wife, Anne of 

* fldaitdn dir Duo de Parme au Roy Phil. 
11., IS ApQjt 1684.-^** ho pauvrs homme est 

i:meur§ prisonnieri bacte est tel qu'U 
merits gnmde louajure, at Je mo vsis inror. 
maat pMsbt du ^U^nt. duqusl J'en* 
toads It ftre St la tntirs tfcro enoolrst 
^ur spMS st^^sr V. M- leur fairs la msr- 
»je ^*uhs si ^diwus rdsolu'tion mints.*’ 


Egmont, he had one son, Philip, and 
one daughter, Mary, afterwards mar- 
ried to Count Hohenlo. By 'his second 
wife, Anna of Saxqny, ho had one son, 
the celebrated Maurice of Nassau, and 
two daughters, Anna, married after- 
wards to her cousin. Count William 
Louis, and Emilie, who espoused the 
Pretenderof Portugal, Prince Emanuel. 
By Charlotte of Bourbon, his third 
wife, he had six daughters; and by 
his fourth, Louisa de Coligny, one son, 
Frederic William, afterwards s tad- 
holder of the Republic in her most 
palmy days.* The Prince was en- 
tombed on the 3d of August, at Delft, 
amid the tears of a whole nation.* 
Never was a more extensive, unaffected, 
and legitimate sorrow felt at the death 
of any human being. 


Thb life and labours of Orange had 
established the emancipated common- 
wealth upon a secure foundation, but 
his death rendered the union of all th# 
Netherlands into one republic hope* 
less. The efforts of the Malcontent 
nobles, the religious discord, the con- 
summate ability, both political and 
military, of Parma, all combined with 
the lamentable loss of William the 
Silent to separate for ever the south- 
ern and Catholic provinces from the 
northern confederacy. So long as the 
Prince remained alive, he was the 
Father of the whole country; the 
Netherlands — saving only the two 
Walloon provinces — constituting a 
whole. Notwithstanding the spirit of 
faction and the blight of - the long 
civil war, there was at least one coun- 
try, or the hope of a country, one 
strong heart, one guiding head, for the 
patriotic party throughout the land. 
Philip and Granvelle were right in 
their estimate of the advantage to be 
derived from the Prince’s death; in 

* ICS. before cited. 

* Van Kampea, i. 545. 

4 Van d. Vynct» iii.-wNoUs ef Tarte and 
RUffenberg. ,< 

. 4 Bor, ubi eup. Archives, ubi sun. Me- 
terea, xU. Sill. 

« Bor, xvlil 43S. Meteron, xU. 215. HoofcL 

xat. 

S L 
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belieying that an aasasain’B hand could from the moment of the abjuration in 
achieve more than all the wiles whhdi 1581. 

Spanish or Italian statesmanship could The most important features of the 
teach, or all the armies which Spain or polity which thus assumed a prominent 
Italy could muster. The pistol of the organisation have been already indi- 
insignificanfc Qdrard destroyed the pos- cated. There was no revolution, no 
sibility of a united Netherland state, radical ohuige. The ancient rugged 
while during the life of William there tree of Netherland liberty — with its 
was imion in the policy, unity in the moss-grown trunk, gnarled branches, 
history of the country. and deep-reaching roots — which had 

In the following year, Antwerp, been slowly growing for ages, was still 
hitherto the centre around which all full of sap, and was to deposit for 
the national interests and historical centuries longer its annual rings ol 
events group themselves, fell before consolidated and concentric strength, 
the scientific eflforts of Parma, The Though lopped of some luxuriant 
city which had so long been the freest, boughs, it was sound at the eore, and 
as well as the most opulent capital in destined for a still larger fife than even 
Europe, sank for ever to the position in the healthiest moments of its me 
of a provincial town. With its fall, diseval existence, 
combined with other circumstances, The history of the rise of the Np- 
which it is not necessary to narrate in therland Pfepublic has been at th© 
anticipation, the final separation of the same time the biography of William 
Netherlands was completed. On the the Silent This, while it gives unity 
other hand, at the death of Orange, to the narrative, renders an elaborate 
whose formal inauguration as sovereign description of his diai'acter super 
Count had not yet taken place, the fiuous. Thatlife was a noble Christian 
states of Holland and Zealand reas> epic ; inspired with one great purpose 
sumed the sovereignty. The common- from its commencement to it* close ; 
wealth which William had liberated the stream flowing ever from one 
tor ever from Spanish tyranny con- fountain with expanding fulness, btii 
tinned to exist as a great and flourish- retaining all its originid purity. A few 
ing republic during more than two general observations are all which are 
centuries, under the successive stad- necessary by way of conclusion, 
holderates of his sons and descendants. In person, Orange was, above the 
His life gave existence to an inde- middle height, perfectly well made 
pendent country— his death defined and sinewy, but rather spare than 
its limits. Had he lived twenty years stout His eyes, hair, beard, and com- 
longer, it is probable that the seven pfexion were brown. His head was 
provinces would have been seventeen; small, symmetrically-shaped, combin- 
and that the Spanish title would have ing the alertness and compactness cha- 
been for ever extinguished both in racteristic of the soldier, with the 
Nether Germany and Celtio Gaul Al- capacious brow furrowed ][»emature]y 
though there was to be the length of with the horizontal lines of thought, 
two human generations more of war- denoting the statesman and the sage, 
fare ere Spain acknowledged the new His physical appearance was, therc- 
govenunent, yet before the termination fore, in harmony with Ms OTganis<v 
of that period the United States had tion, which was of antique mod^^ Of 
become the first naval power and <ma his nx>raIquaUties» tha most prominent 
of the most considerable common- was his piety. He was more than any- 
wealths in the world; while the civil thing else a religious man. Prom b« 
and religious liberty, the political in- tETust i« God, he ever derive support 
dependence of the land, toother with and consolation hi the darkest hours, 
the total expulsion of the ancient Impfioitiy 'TelyilJg lipon Almighty 
foreign tyranny from the soil, hadt^ dom-andgowmes^he tooked ^ 
s^iiered ere ^e eyas of wfilistti Were the ff64 ^nsj^t;|Mlle. ^d en- 
closed. OPhe repimUo existed, in laet^ diired incessant labouts aao trials witn 
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a Mrenit^ wMgIi seemed more than 
buman. While, howeyer, his soul was 
full of piety, it was tolerant of error. 
Sincerely and deliberately himself a 
convert to. the Eeformed Church, he 
was ready to extend freedom of wor* 
ship to Catholics on the one hand, and 
to Anabaptists on the other; for no 
Kian ever felt more keenly than he, 
that the Reformer who becomes in his 
turn a bigot is doubly odious. 

His firmness was allied to his pietr. 
His constancy in bearing the whole 
weight of struggle, as unequal as men 
have ever undertaken, was the theme 
of admiration even to his enemies. The 
rock in the ocean, tranquil amid rag> 
ing billows," was the favourite emblem 
by which his friends expressed their 
sense of his firmness. From the time 
when, as a hostage in France, he first 
discovered the plan of Philip to plant 
the Inquisition in the Netherlands, up 
to the last moment of his life, he never 
faltered in his determination to resist 
that iniquitous scheme. This resist- 
ance was the labour of his life. To 
exclude the Inquisition, to maintain 
the ancient liberties of his country, 
was the task which he aippointed to 
himself when a youth of three-and- 
twenty. Never speaking a word con- 
cerning a heavenly mission, never de- 
luding himself or others with the usual 
phraseology of enthusiasts, ho accom- 
plished the task, through danger, amid 
toils, and with sacrifices, such as few 
men have ever been able to make on 
their country's altar; — for the disinte- 
rested benevolence of the man was as 
prominoLt as his fortitude. A prince 
of high rank and with royal revenues, 
he stripped himself of station, wealth, 
almost at times of the common neces- 
saries of life, and became, in his coun- 
try's oauio, nearly a beggar as well as 
an outlaw* Nor was he forced into 
his career by an accidental impulse 
' from udiich theta wm so recovery. 
Retreatnwae ever open to him. Not 
only ]Mrdon but advancement vm 
urged upon him again and again. Of • 
fiGisl]y:> and nrivately, dir^y and 
oeimeoated eetatei^ 

" ■ 

‘Bar, 


together with indefinite and boundlees 
favoura in addition, were offered to 
him on every great occasion. On the 
arrival of Don John, at the Breda ne- 
gotiations, at the Oologne conferences, 
we have seen how calmly these offers 
were waved aside, as if their rejection 
was so simple that it hardly required 
many words for its signification ; yet 
he had mortgaged his estates so deeply 
that his heirs hesitated at accepting 
their inheritance,^ for fear it should 
involve them in debt. Ten years after 
bis death, the account between his exe- 
cutors and bis brother John amounted 
to one million four hundred thousand 
florins* due to the Count, secured by 
various pledges of real and personal 
property, and it was finally settled 
upon this basis. He was besides large- 
ly indebted to every one of his power- 
ful relatives, so that the payment of 
the incumbrances upon his estate very 
nearly justified the fears of his chil- 
dren. While on the one hand, there- 
fore, he poured out these enormous 
sums like water, and firmly refused a 
hearing to the tempting offers of the 
royal government, upon the other 
I hand he proved the disinterested na- 
ture of his services by declining, year 
after year, the sovereignty over the 
provinces; and by only accepting, in 
the last days of his life, when refusal 
had become almost impossible, the 
limited, oonstitutional supremacy ovor 
that portion of them which now makes 
the realm of his descendants. He lived 
, and died, not for himself, but for his 
I country ; *^God pity this poor people 1" 
were his dying words. 

His intellectual faculties were vari- 
ous and of the highest order. He had 
the exact, practical, and combining 
qualities which make the great com 
mander; and his friends blii^edthat, 
in militi^ genius, he was second to 
I no captain in Europe.* This was, no 
I doubt, an exaggeration of partial at- 
tachment, but it is certain that the 
Emperor Charles had an eadted ^ 
mion of his eapocitv for tifl^fi^d. His 
fortifioationof PhiuppevilleandCharie- 
mont, in the face of the 

artibus nsmlnsm suo tempeve 
psrem nabedt,’* la^ Br. Reyd, Amu iii. 
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nuaage of the Heuse in AlWs sig^t — 
nw nnfortunate but well-ordered ciwn- 
];Mi;ign agtdnst that general— hie sublime 
plan of relief, projected and suooess- 
fully directed at last from his fdck-bed, 
for the besieged city of Leyden — ^will 
always remain monuments of his prac- 
tical military skill 

Of the soldier’s great virtues-^oon^ 
stancy in disaster, devotion to duty, 
hopefulness in defeat — no man ever 
possessed a larger share. He arrived) 
through a series of reverses, at a per 
feet victory. He planted a free com- 
monwealth under the very battery of 
the Inquisition, in defiance of the most 
powerful empire existing. He was 
therefore a conqueror in the loftiest 
sense, for he conquered liberty and a 
national existence for a whole people. 
The contest was long, and he fell in 
the st^ggle; but the victory was to 
the dead hero, not to the living mon- 
arch. It is to be remembered, too, 
that be always wrought with inferior 
instruments. His troops were msually 
mercenaries, who were but too apt to 
mutiny upon the eve of battle, while 
he was opposed by the most formid- 
able veterans of Europe, commanded 
successively by the first captains of 
the age. That, with no lieutenant of 
eminent valour or experience, save 
only his brother Louis, and with none 
at all after that chieftain's death, 
William of Orange should succeed in 
bsfiling the efforts of Alva, Requesens, 
Don John of Austria, and Alexander 
Fameec»— men whose names are among 
thlNnost brilliant in the military an- 
nals of the world — is in itself sufficient 
evidence of his warlike ability. At 
the period of his death he had reduced 
the number of obedient provinces to 
two; onlj Artois and Uainault ac- 
knowledging Philip, while the oHier 
fifte«i were in open revolt, the greater 
part having solemnly forsworn their 
sovereign. 

The •aprema<^ of his poUtioal 
l^tia was entirely beyond (Question. 
He was HiiAnt statesim of the sge^ 
The quidenese of his perception wil 
ehfy eamlleil by the eeution whidi 
soiled him to mature ihfi restdts of 
his obeenratioQe. His knowledge of j 
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human nature was profound lie 
governed the passions and sentiments 
of a great nation as if they had been 
but the keys and chords of one vast 
instrument ; and his hand rarely failed 
to evoke harmony even out of the 
wildest storms. The turbulent city 
of Ghent, which could obey no oUier 
master, which even the haughty Em- 
peror could only crush without con- 
trolling, was ever responsive to tibie 
master-hand of Orange. His presenco 
scared away Imbize and his bat-like 
crew, confounded the schemes of John 
Casimir, frustrated the wiles of Prince 
Ohimay, and while he lived, Ghent 
was wl^t it ought always to have re- 
mained, the bulwark, as it had been 
the cradle, of popular liberty. After 
his death it became its tomb. 

Ghent, saved thrice by the policy, 
the eloquence, the self-sacrifices of 
Orange, fell within three months of 
his murder into the hands of Parma, 
The loss of this most important city, 
followed in the next year by the down- 
fall of Antwerp, sealed the fate of the 
Southern Netherlands. Had the Prince 
lived, how different might have been 
the country's fatal If seven pro- 
vince^ could dilate, in so brief a space, 
into the powerful commonwealth which 
the Republic soon became, what might 
not have been achieved by the united 
seventeen ; a confederacy which would 
have unit^ the adamantine vigour of 
the Batavian and Frisian races with 
subtler, more delicate, and more 
graceful national elements in which 
the genius of the Frank, the Roman, 
and the Romanised Celt were so inti^ 
mately blended. As long as the 
Father of the oountry liv^, such a 
union was possible. His power of 
managing men was so unquesUonablo, 
that there was always a hope, even in 
the darkest hour, for men f dt implicit 
relianoe, as well oa his intelleotu^ r^' 
sources as on has integrity^ ‘ 

Thi* powers of dwng with hii 
feiiow-men he manifested in the varr 
Otu w«yi hi whioh it has been usuaUy 
exhibitedbystatettneib HepoMeM^o 
n ready eloquenoe-^-eeiaetimes impas* 
ifoned, oftener arguiqestatiTe» alwav* 
rational His icfiuenOe oVitr We andi- 
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ence wai unexampled in ike annals of 
that country or age j yet he never con- 
descended to flatter the people. He 
never followed the nation, but always 
led her in. the path of duty and of 
honour, and was much more prone to 
rebuke the vices than to pander to the 
passions of his hearers. He never 
failed to administer ample chastise- 
ment to parsimony, to jealousy, to 
insubordination, to intolerance, to in- 
iidelity, wherever it was due, nor 
feared to confront the states or the 
people in their most angry hours, and 
to tell them the truth to their faces. 
This commanding position he alone 
could stand upon, for hia countrymen 
knew the generosity which had sacri- 
ficed his all for them, the self-denial 
which had eluded rather than sought 
political advancen^ant, whether from 
king or people, and the untiring devo- 
tion which hjid consecrated a whole 
life to toil and danger in the cause of 
their emancipation. While, therefore, 
he was ever ready to rebuke, and 
always too honest to flatter, he at the 
same time possessed the eloquence 
which could convince or persuade. 
He knew how to reach both the mind 
and the heart of his hearers. , Hia 
orations, whether extemporaneous or 
prepared — ^hia written messages to the 
btates-general, to the provincial autho- 
rities, to the municipal bodies — his 
private correspondence with men of 
all ranks, from emperors and kings 
down to secretaries, and even children 
— all shew an easy flow of language, a 
fulness of thought, a power of expres- 
sion rare in that age, a fund of his- 
torical aUusion, a considerable power 
of imagination, a warmth of sentiment, 
a breadth of view, a directness of pur- 
pose — a range of qualities, in short, 
which would in themselves have 
stamped him as one of the master- 
mindii of his oentuiy, had there been 
no other monument to his memory 
thim the remains of his spoken or 
written elbquenoe. The bulk of his 
performBnues in this department was 
1 Not even Philip was mcKre 
mdniiidona in the cabinet . Not even 
OranvelU'lield a more ^ile pen.- He 
wrote kad igpoke equally well in 


French, German, or Flemish ; and ha 
possessed, besides, Spanish, Italian, 
Latin, The weight of hia correspon- 
dence alon^ would have almost sufficed 
for the common industry of a lifetime, 
and although many volumes of his 
speeches and letters have been pubr 
lished, there remain in the various 
archives of the Netherlands and Ger- 
many many documents from his hand 
which will probably nev^ see the 
light. If the capacity for unremitted 
intellectual labour in an honourable 
cause be the measure of human great- 
ness, few minds could be compared to 
the “ large composition ** of this man. 
The efforts made to destroy the 
Netherlands by the most laborious 
and painstaking of tyrants were coun- 
teracted by the industry of the mo^t 
indefatigable of patriots. 

Thus his eloquence, oral or written, 
gave him almost boundless power over 
his countrymen. He possessed, also, a 
rare perception of human character, 
together with an iron memory which 
never lost a face, a place, or an event, 
once seen or known. He read the 
minds, even the faces of men, like 
printed books. No man could over- 
reach him, excepting only those to 
whom he gave heart. He might 
be mistaken where he had confided, 
never where he had been distrustful 
or indifferent. He was deceived by 
Rennebeig, by his brother-in-law Van 
den Berg, by the Duke of Aniou. Had 
it been possible for his brother Louis 
or his brother John to have proved 
false, he might have been deceived 
by them. He was never outwitted 
by Philip, or Qranvelle, or Don John, 
or Alexander of Parma. Anna of 
Saxony was false to him, and entered 
into correspondence with the royal 
governors and with the King of Spain; 
Charlotte of Bourbon or Louisa da 
Coligny might have done the same 
had it been possible for the^ natures 
also to descend to such depths ol 
guile. 

As for the Aersohots, the Havr^ 
the Chimam he was nem influenced 
either bj mir blandishmienta or their 
plots. He was willing to use tnem 
wuen their interestmadethem friendly, 
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9t to cnuh them when their intrigues 
sgainst his policy rendered them dan- 
gerous. The adroitness with which 
he converted their schemes in behalf 
of Matthias, of Dob John, of Anjou, 
into so many additional weapons for 
his own cause, can never be too often 
studied. It is instructive to observe 
the wiles of the Macchiavelian school 
employed by a master of the craft, to 
frustrate, act to 'advance, a knavish 
purpose. This character, in a great 
measure, marked his whole policy. 
He was profoundly skilled in the 
subtleties of Itali^ statesmanship, 
which he had learned as a youth at 
the Imperial court, and which he 
employed in his manhood in the 
service, not of tyranny, but of liberty. 
He fought the Inquisition with its 
own weapons. He dealt with Philip 
on his own ground. He excavated 
the earth beneath the King’s feet by 
a more subtle process than that prac- 
tised by the moat fraudulent monarch 
that ever governed the Spanish empire, 
and Philip, chain-mailed as he was in 
eomplicaM wiles, was pierced to the 
quick hy a keener p^oy than his 
own. 

Ten yean long the King placed 
daily his most seciet letters in hands 
which regulai’ly transmitted copies of 
the corretpondence to the Prince of 
Orange, together with a key to the 
ciphers and eveiy other illustration 
wiiich might be required.^ Thus the 
secrets of the King were always as 
well known to Orange as to himself; 
and the Prince being as prompt as 
Philip was hesitating, the schemes 
could often be frustrate before their 
•xeeution had been commenced. The 
crfane of the unfortunate clerk, John 
de Castillo, was discovered in the 
autunm of the year 1581, and he was 
tom to pieces by four hones.* Perhaps 
his treason to the monarch whose 
bread he was eating, while he received 
a regular aahry from the Kfng'i most 

> Bor, xvi S^. Boofi^ xiill TM. 

* Bor, ub! sup. . 

Benttvoglio^ **l( eonteBt w^^ fbrtuiMs. 
he hsd ncA fou^t sofal pnoisioce Inr a StOl 
I.** while paving homsgt (o the 
genius or the Prlno^ to ^ 
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determined foe, deserved even this 
horrible punishment, but casuists must 
determine how much guilt attaches to 
the Prince for his share in the trans- 
aotion. This history is not^the eulogy 
of Orange, although, in discusring his 
character, it is diflaoult to avoid the 
monotony of panegyric. Judged by a 
severe moral standiud, it cannot be 
called virtuous or honourable tohubom 
treacheiy or any other crime, even to 
accomplish a lofty purpose ; yet tho 
univei^ practice of mankind in all 
ages has tolerated the artifices of war, 
and no people has ever engaged in a 
holier or more mortal contest than 
did the Netherlands in their great 
struggle with Spain. Orange possessed 
the rare quality of caution, a charac- 
teristic by which he was distinguished 
from his youth. At fifteen he was the 
confidential counsellor, as at twenty- 
one he became the general-in-ohief, to 
the most politic, as well as the most 
warlike potentate of his age; and if 
he at rimes indulged in wUes whicli 
modem statesmanship, even While it 
practises, condemns, he ever held in 
his hand the clue of an honourable 
purpose to guide him ri^wugh the 
tortuous laWinth. 

It is difficult to find any other 
eharaoteristio deserviitf of grave ceu 
sure, but his enemies have adopted a 
simpler process. They have been able 
to find few flaws in his nature, and 
therefore have denounced it in gross. 
It is not that his character was here 
and there defective, but that the 
eternal jewel was false. Theratriotism 
was counterfeit; the self-abnegation 
and the generosity was counterfeit. 
He was governed only by ambition— 
by a desire of personu Mvancement. 
9^ey never attempted to deny hia 
talents, his industry, his vast sacri- 
fices of wealth and station; but they 
ridiculed the idea thst he could have 
been Inspired by any but unworthy 
morivei* (3k)d alone knows the heart 


ta all kinds 

v» TiJ- ni ri ahsofub* "^dominion orer the 

laffids aA hearts Of nieiii, and Ws 

riein ha inpratlng' hts cwn positions 

soouse Wm or ” ambition, fraud, audacity. 
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of mim. He alone oan^unweavo the 
tangled skein of human motiYM^ and 
det^ the hiddffli epiinn of human 
action^ but as far aa can he judged by 
a careful observation of undisputed 
facte^ and by a diligent collation of 
public and private documents, it would 
seem that no man — ^not even Washing- 
ton — ^has ever been inspired by a purer 
patriotism. At any rate, the charge 
of ambition and seH-seekkg can omy 
be answered by a reference to the 
whole picture which these volumes 
have attempted to portray. The 
words, the deeds of the man are there. 
As much as possible, his inmost soul 
is revealed in his confidential letters, 
and he who looks in a right spirit 
will hardly fail to find what he de- 
sires. 

Whether originally of a timid tem- 
perament or not, he was certainly pos- 
sessed of perfect courage at last. In 
siege and battle — in the deadly air of 
pestilential cities— in the long ex- 
haustion of mind and body which 
comes from unduly protracted labour 
and anxiety — amid i^e countless con- 

fuid rapacity.” The last qualification sooma 
sufficiently absurd to those who have even 
superficially studied the life of William the 
Silent. Of course, the successive changes of 
religion by the Prince are asciibed to mo- 
tives of Interest — “Videsi variare di Rell- 
gione secondo cbe vaiio d’lnteressi. Da fan- 
ciuUo in Germania fd Luterano. Passato in 
Fiandra mostrossi Cattolico. A1 prineipio 
della rivolte si dichiara fautoro dollc nuove 
Bette toa non professore maiiifesto d'alcuna; 
Bincbe finalmente gli parvo di sogultar quella 
de' Caivinisti, come la pid contraria di tutte 
alia l^ligione Cattolica sostenuta dal Re di 
Spagna.”^Guerra di Fiandra, p. 3, 1. ii. 
276.) The Cardinal does nof add that the 
eonversion of the Prince to the Reformed 
religion was at the blackest hour of the 
Reformation. Cabrera is cooler and coarser. 
According to him the Prince was a mere 
impostor. The Gmperor even had been often 
cautioned as to his favourite's arrogance, 
deceit and ingratitude, and warned that the 
Prinoe was ‘°a fox who would eat up all his 
Majesty's ohlokens." While acknovdedging 
that he “could talk well of public affairs," 
and that he “ entertalnod the ambassadors 
and nobility with splendour and magni- 
fioen<M^*’ the historian proclaims him, how- 
ever, “ Mthless and mendacioui, a flatterer 
and a oheat"-><Cabrera, v, 288.) We have 
seen that Tassis accused the Prince of poison- 
ing Count Bossu with oysters, and that 
fitrada had a bng story of nia attending the 
deathbed of that noU^a.i,in order to snoor 


spiracles of assaasms — he was daily 
exposed to death , in every shape. 
Within two years, five different at- 
tempts against his life had been dis- 
covered. Rank and fortune were of- 
fered to any malefactor who would 
compass the murder. He had already 
been shot through the head, and almost 
mortally wounded. Under such cir- 
cumstances even a brave man might 
have seen a pitfall at every step, a 
dagger in every hand, and poison in 
every cup. On the contrary, he waa 
ever cheerful, and hardly took more 
precaution than usual “ God in His 
mercy,” said he, with unaffected sim- 
plicity, “will maintain my innocence 
and my honour during my life and in 
future ages. As to my fortune and 
my life, I have dedicated both, long 
since, to His service. He will do there- 
with what pleases Him for His glory 
and my salvation.”^ Thus his sus- 
picions were not even excited by the 
ominous face of Gerard, when he first 
presented himself at the dining-room 
door. The Prince laughed off his wife's 
prophetic apprehension at the sight of 

at the viaticum. We have also aeon the 
simple and heartfolt regret which the Prince 
expressed in his private letters for Bossu’a 
death and the solid service which he ran- 
dored to him in life. Of false accusations of 
this nature there was no end. One of the 
most atrocious has been recently resusci- 
tated. A certain Christophe do Holstein ac- 
cused the Prince in 1578 of having instigated 
him to murder Duke Eric of Brunswick. 
The assassin undertook the job, but seems 
to have been deterred by a mysterious bleed- 
ing at his nose from proceeding with the 
business. As this respectable witness, by 
his own confession, had murdered bis own 
brother for money, and two merchants bo- 
sidos, had moreover been concerned in the 
killing or plundering of a “curate, a monk, 
and two hormits," and had boon all his life 
a professional highwayman and assassin, it 
seems hardly worth while to discuss his 
statements. Probably a thousand such ca- 
lumnies were circulated at different times 
against the Prinoe, Yet the testimony of 
this wretched malefactor is gravely repro- 
duced, at the expiration of near three oen- 
tuxies, as if it were admissible in any healthy 
court of historical justice. Truly says tho 
adage; “Calomnies toujours, il en restera 
quelque chose,"— See Compte Rendu do la 
Com. Roy. d’Hist., tern, xi., Bruxellea, 1B46. 
Kotice BUT lea aveux de Chr, do Holstein, 
eto„ etc., par le D^ Coi'emans, pp. 10-18. 

> Apologie, p. 18S. 
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liiB murderer, and was aa cheerful as 
usual to the last. 

He possessed', too, that which to the 
heathen philosopher seem^ the great- 
est good— the sound jnind in the sound 
Iwdy. His physical frame was after 
death found so i)erfect that a long life 
might have been in store for him, not- 
withstanding all which he ha<l endured. 
The desperate illness of 1574, the fright- 
ful gunshot wound inflicted by Jaure- 
guy in 1582, had left no traces. The 
physicians pronounced that his body 
presented an aspect of perfect health.* 

His temperament was cheerf uL At 
table, the pleasures of which, in mode- 
ration, were his only relaxation, he was 
always animated and merry, and this 
jocoseness was partly natural, partly 
intentional. In the darkest hours of 
his country’s trial, he affected a se- 
renity which he was far from feeling, 
so that his apparent gaiety at momen- 


tous epochs was even censured by d^- 
lards, who could not comprehend its 
philosophy, nor applaud the flippancy 
of William the Silent.* • 

He went through life bearing the 
load of a people's son'ows upon h^ 
shoulders with a smiling face. ' ^ Theii 
name was the last word upon his Ups, 
save the simple affirmative, with which 
the soldier who had been battling for 
the right all his lifetime, commended 
his soul in dying “ to his great captain, 
Christ.'* The people were grateful and 
affectionate, for tliey trusted the cha- 
racter of their “Father William,” and 
not all the clouds which c^umny could 
coUect ever dimmed to their eyes the 
radiance of that lofty mind to which 
they were accustomed, in their darkest 
calamities, to look for light. As long 
as he lived, he was the guiding-star of 
a whole brave nation, and when he died 
the little children cried in the streets.* 


1 Reydani, iii. 69. i x 

“ Imprimis inter cibos hilaris et velut 
omnium aecunis: qua ro et tetricos atque 
uTOgantiores nomuilloe offendit, qul slmu- 
latam saejM et coactam earn laetitiam baud 
napiebant: cum illius aspectu cunctl refo- 
vorentur, illius ex vultu spd qv^ue aut 

iwipwationsicauMamiumoret.’*- 


ubi sup. , . 

• Literal expression In the official report 
made by the Oroffier Oomeillo Acrtsens : 
“ doiit par tout© la ville Ton on si grand 
duil tenement quo lei petlts onfan* en 
plcurent par let 

du Mai^5at do BruxoUoa 11 Juillst 16W. 
MS., Bib. doBourg.. No. 17.S90. 
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Ac<x)ri>, Bigpned between Margaret of Parma I 
and coiifoderated Notheiiaiid nobles, 


1506, 286 ; of 20tli of October, 1576, be- 
tween Sancho d’Avila and Count Ober- 
stcin, 632. 

Address, royal, issued by Alva after the 
fall of Harlem, 619. 

Adrian VI., Pope, denounces the crimes of 
the Church, 41. 

Aerschot, Duke of, bis birth and character, 
53 ; quarrels with Egmont, and refuses 
to join league against Granvelle, 102 ; ap- 
pointed Governor of the citadel of Ant- 
werp, after its evacuation by Spanish 
troops, 674 ; selfishness of his character 
and motives, i6. ; is distrusted by all 
parties, tft. ; oath of allegiance adminis- 
tered to him by Escovodo, iL ; his false- 
ness, both to Don John and Prince of 
Orange, 694 ; informs Don John that 
Prince of Orange is meditating u forcible 
seizure of his person, i6. ; gives Orange 
private information coicceming the go- 
vernment, and sends him intercepted 
letters from bis enemies, 695; deserts 
Don John, and makes up to Orange again, 
after failure of the former’s plan against 
Antwerp citadel, 713 ; head of the cabal 
to bring Archduke of Austria to Nether- 
lands, 727 ; discontent of people with his 
appointment as Governor of Flanders, 
iit. ; his entry into Client as Governor of 
Flanders, ib. ; suspicions entertained of 
him by Reformed party there, ib. ; capi- 
tulates to insurgents of Ghent, 731 ; is 
taken prisoner by them, i6. 

Alava^ Don Francis de, forged letter from, 
to Margaret of Parma, SOI; report to 
Philip on state of Netherlands and. con- 
duct of Alva, 461. 

ildegonde, St Philip do Mamix, lord of, 
said to be the author of the compromise, ^ 
242 ; his character and attainments, 244 ; 
address to congrcsi? of Dort, in behalf of 
Prince of Orange, 478; do.spatchod to 
Harlem by Princo of Orange, to make a 
thorough change in body of magistracy, 
603 ; his life saved by capture of Spanish 
Admiral Bossii, 636 ; is released from 
prison, and despatched on secret mission i 
to Orange and the estates, 683 ; report I 
of estates in answer to his propositions, j 
684; issent as chief of a mission toQueen 
Elizabeth of England, to Offer to her the , 
Boveroigiity of Holland andZoaland, 604 ] 
leaves England without having effected 
his purpose, 605; lays before estates 
mea^e result of his mission, 606 ; his 
despair at religious tolcraiice of Piince 
of Orange, 087. 


Aleneon, Duke of, and Anjou, intrigues of 
Catholic Netherland nobles with, 754 ; 
his character and career, 755 ; relations 
with Princii of Orange, 756 ; dospatchea 
envoys to states-general of Netherlands 
and to Orange, to offer assistance after 
battle of Oemblours, 767 ; engagements 
entered into between him and statc.'?- 
general of Netherlands, 758 ; departure 
from Netherlands, 780; exchange of 
courtesy with estates, 781 ; policy of 
electing him for sovereign ot Nether- 
lands, 848 ; limitations to be put to bis 
power, 850 ; arrives in Netherlands iu 
1581, at the head of five thousand troops, 
850 ; departs for England, t6. ; special 
mission from estates proceeds to Eng- 
land to make arrangements for his for- 
mal installation as sovereign of Nether- 
lands, 8.52 ; returns to Netherlands, ac- 
companied by a number of English gen- 
tlemen, 853 ; is received at Flushing by 
firange and deputation from states-geno- 
ral, ib. ; his personal appearance, ib. ; iiis 
character and capacities, ib. ; ceremony 
of his inauguration, 854 ; procession es- 
corting him to Antwerp, ib. ; festive re- 
ception within the city, 865; prohibi- 
tions against Catholic worship raised, 
856 ; constitution signed by him at Bor- 
deaux, 857 ; is suspected of complicity iu 
attempted assassination of Orange, 868 ; 
is formally accepted as Duke of Gueldres 
and Dol’d of Friesland, 868 ; scheme to 
poison him and Orange, ib. ; ceremonies 
of his i-eccption at Ghent interrupted by 
an attack on his troops by Parma, 869 ; 
first whisperings of tro.ason agodnsf 
Orange and against the states, «6. ; ploi 
for seizing the most important cities by 
surprise, and making himself absolute 
master, ib. ; failiu'o of the plot at Bruges, 
870 ; mendacious assevorations used to 
allay suspicions of bis plot against Ant- 
worn, 871; attempt uj^n the city, ib. ; 
total failure, 873 ; indignation of Frepoh 
noblemen in his suite at his tre^hery, 
874 ; causes of his defeat at Autwoi'p, ; 
efifronteiy evinced in subsequent com- 
iDunieations with Oraugo aud with 
nwgistracy of Antwerp, 875; c|eehtret 
attempt upon Antwerp to have been quite 
unoxTiectod by him, 877; eltorts at re- 
conciliation, ih . ; intrigues with agents 
of Parma, 879 ; provisional accord uped 
between him and provinces, apd 
28th March, 882 ; leaves Netherlands 
never to return, t6, ; enters into rahewed 
negotiations witli statos-goueral, 887 ; is 
taken 111 and dies, 
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AlkmMur, city oi; Its situatioa, 521 ; is in- taken in oousequence, ib. ; his cruelly 
Tested by Don Frederic de Toledo, ib. ; ambiguous answer to Countess of £g- 

heroto repulses, of the a88a\ilt, 523; mont, 885: Increased hatred of himiu 

raising of the siege, 825. consequence of execution of Egmont and 

jLlva, Feidinando Alvares de Toledo, Duke Horn, 892 ; measures taken to avenge 

of, enmity to Buy Qomee, 77 ; at first the defeat of Aremberg, 893 ; routs 

not beloved by Philip XL, ib. ; eclipsed Nassau near Grdningen, 394/ defeats 

by Ruy Gomez, t5. ; nelieved to be uesi- him again at Jemmingen, 896; destroys 

tatlng and timid, i6. ; bis conduct of Nassau's army near Solwaort Abbey, 

Italian oai^ign, 85 ; signs treaty of 897 ; returns to Utrecht and beheads an 

peace with Pope Paul IV,, 86 ; negotiates old woman, 809 ; repairs to Brussels and 

with King of France a scheme for extir- recommences his persecutions against 

Mtion of Protestantism, 122; advises oitizeng, 406; bis plans of campaign 

Philip to dissemble with Netherland against William of Orange, 412; inci- 

nobles, i5. ; his advice to Philip about dents of the campaign, 418; returns in 

GranveUe's dismissal, 906 ; accompanies triumph to Brussels after discomfiture 

Gueen. of Spain to Baymme to meet of William of Orange, 418; causes monu- 

Catheiine do Medici, 234 * instructed by mont to be erected to himself, 410 ; 

Philip to promote in every way plan for quarrel with Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 

■imultaneouB destruction of heretios in land, 425 ; severe measures against Eng- 

France and in Spanish dotoinions, <5. ; lish subjects, Uf . ; continuatton of atro- 

diplomatio talent revealed in the letters clous religious persecutions, ib. ; signal 

firom Bayonne, ib. : proposes secret marks of the Pqpo's approbation of his 

league against Protestants, ib. ; do- proceedings, 427; new scheme of taxa- 

■patebed from Madrid with a Sji^ish tion laid before provincial estates of 

army to crush the romaining Ubei^es of Brussels, 429 ; atrocious means used for 

Netherlands, 826; his suitableness for enforcing new system of taxation. 480; 

task assigned to him in Netherlands, begs to be recalled firom Netherlands, 

886; bis great military attainments, ib.; 483; proclaims an amnesty. 434: rc- 

bis descent, education, and early career, newed contentions with esti^ of Netli- 

ib. ; cause his hatred to Egmont, 388; erlanda on the subject of foxes, 451; 

his character and manners, ; biis per- symptoms of declining pow^, 452; his 

scmal appearance, 839; exquiaitenoss of opinion of scheme agalnsf Qdeon ofEng- 

the army with which he proceeded to land, 455 ; prudential anq artfUl remon- 

Netberlaada, ib. ; commanders of this strances agtdnst PhUi]^s Instructions, 

limy, ib. ; embarks at Carthagena on ib. ; sends assassins to England to at- 

loth Hay, 840: order of march of his tempt the life of,^e Queen, 466; bis 

army, ib. ; armies of observation hover- successor in NetherlMOds appointed, 457 ; 

ing on his flanks, ib. ; enoamps within protestations of love for Netherlands, 

Netherland territory without having on- 458 ; interview with Alava at Brussels, 

countered any opposition, ib. ; his con- 460 ; open revolt against his new tax, 

tempt for Regent and people, 841 : b^ins 461 ; hia rage at rapid and succossfiil ro- 
te .reoelve trembling welcomes firom volt of various provinces and dties, 474 ; 

etties and authorities, ib. ; his first meet- despatches his son to lay siege to Mons, 

log with Eraont, ib. ; his reception by 475 ; consents to abolish tax of tenth 

Margaret of Parma, 842; circular letters penny on condition of a yearly supply 

firom the King and the Regent command from estates, 476 ; congratulates Philip 

unconditional submission to his orders, on sock of Mechlin, ordered by hlmsolf, 

ib. ; distributes his troops through the 494 ; blasphemous account of atrocious 

principal cities, and demands the keys proceeding against Naarden, 651 ; rela- 

of tbeon, 843: ptirpose for which he was tions with Medina CoeU, 519; attempts 

despatched to Netherlands, ib. ; trea- to win bock the olleriancc of ether cltien 

cherous proceedings to entrap Horn, after the foil of Hanem, ib. ; letters to 

845; informs Philip of success of his Philip on the subject of Alkmaar, 521; 

plsa,848 ; establishes CouncRof Troubles, suspicions against King of France, 626 ; 

858 : Is assisted in the choice of members his posiUon m NetheiiandB in 157^ and 

by Vlglius, 864 ; his zealous attendance relations with various individuals there, 

ill Co^oU of Trebles or Blood-Council, 536 ; surreptitious departure firom Am- 

856; is appointed Oovemor-Oeneml of stei^m, 587: final departure from 

NetWhmas, 859 ; proporitions made to Netherlands, 588 ; number of porsoiH 

hirntyPtenohoomre, 860; despatches an executed in Netherlands during hia 

•itxiUiisy force to France, ib. ; his plan government, (b. ; dose of his career, ib. ; 

ior seitidftg the person of the Count de retrospective view of hli great mtlltery 

Bmm, ebn of the Prince of Orange, 863 ; talefitOp 689 ; his Ignorance and want of 

fteoeiotts rmiy to magtstraey of Antwerp skill ss a financier, 540 ; his obarOcter as 

wbett Itelicuteg mercy for imprisoned an administrator of civil and Judicial 

ettlienl, 864; hib r^Svto appw In affoirs, 541 ; j^oiting advice on leaving 

fovour of Eismom end uom, M8; first Netherlands, 542 : his inconceivable 

measure taken against patriot army, 878; cruelty, <b. ; vindication of the view 

his wmth at loM of batWe of Hcfiy Mon, Fit*® « Wi oharaoter, 648, in note. 

184 i atrocious measures against noMes Amnesty, proclaimed at Antwerp in lavu, 
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i&4 ! exoepiiona in, 43& ; dUMatisbction 
with, 436; punished 1674, 123; effect 
I^oduced ^ it, <6. 

Ajusterdam, its orltic&l position during 
ale $9 of Harieiu, 608 ; remse^ to acknow- 
ledge, the authority of Prinee of Orange, 
747; various schemes set on foot oy 
estates of the provinces to gain the city, 
<6. ; trwdy of “ Satiafaction ” at length 
Mtablished, ib. ; plot for placing dty in 
the hands of Ooa John by aid of Swedish 
ships, 761 ; municipal revolution in, ib. ; 
incidents of popular movement, 752. 

Asiabaptisis, their excesses, 40 ; persecu- 
tion of, 43. 

Anastro, Gaspard d’, a Spanish merchant 
of Antwerp, saved from bankruptcy by 
Philip II. on condition of assassinating 
Prince of Orange, 860. 

Antwerp, city of, its commercial g^reatness, 
44 ; origin of its name and escutcheon, 
ib . ; its great oommorcial houses, ib. ; 
its oivio j^titutlons, ib. ; state of schools, 
46; got^ous pageantries in honour of 
Philip II., 71; Tqolcings at supposed 
birth of heir of Philip and Mary, 72 ; on 
occasion of truce of Vaucelles, 80; re- 
Joio^gs at conclusion of peace of Gateau 
Gambresis, 106 ; popular outbreak at, on 
occasion of execution of Christopher 
Smith, 220 ; effects of republicatlou of 
edicts and canons of Trent on prosperity 
of city, 237; eathusiastio reception of 
William of Orange in 1566, 209 ; tumult 
at, in consequenoe of defeat of sectarian 
force at Ostrawell, 817 ; submits to re- 
ceive a garrison, 826 ; building of citadel 
of, 861 ; description of. citadd, ib. ; ma- 
gistracy of Antwerp solicit mercy for im- 
prisoned citizens, 864; proclamation of 
amnesty at, in 1670, 481 ; seized by muti- 
nous Spanish troops, 568 ; easements 
entered Into by citizens to rid themselves 
of mutineers, 665 ; is again menaced by 
the Spanish mutineers, 631 ; Its flourish- 
ing state in the midst of general desola- 
tion, i6. ; measures of defenoe, 632 ; con- 
iUsed councils, 688 ; zeal of oitlzena of all 
ranks in defence of dty, 684 ; first cannon- 
ade from the citadel, i&. ; exertions of 
Ohampigny, f5. ; the morning before 
the attaok, 635 ; the attack, 698 ; inci- 
dents of the struggle. 687; destruction 
the city, <5. ; horriole massacre, 689 ; 
atrocious acts committed by Spanish sol- 
diery to extort gold from citizens, t5. ; 
diwfUl spectacle presented by the city 
after the massacre and pillage, 641 ; iroecu- 
lations of victors, i5. ; statistics of the 
•lain, 648; negotiations with German 
troops after seisure of citadel by De 
Bours, 708 ; flight of mercenaries, 710 ; 
abortive attempt made by Duke of Ahjou 
to seise the Oity, 871 ; Incidents olatrug* 
1 ^ between butgbers and followers of 
Duke of Anjou, 872 ; defence of their 
Offoduot pubuMmd by the authorities of 
^0ity,8a0, 

Antwero, citadel of, plotaandeoimtevplots 
for obtatning poasession of, 708 ; event- 
bally gained lor estates, ib. ; rased to the 


ground on side towards city, 716 ; popu- 
lar fury against statue of Alva, t5. 

Apology of Prince Of Orange in. reply to 
Ban of King of Spain, 834. 

Architecture of Netherlands, 278 ; destruc- 
tion of arohileotural monuments by 
Image-breakers, 274; oathedrsl of Ant- 
werp, i5. 

Arcmberg and Meghen despatched with a 
Spanish force ^iust Louis of Nassau, 
879 ; moots Nassau near the monastery 
of the Holy Lion, 881 ; is defeated, 883 ; 
his death, ib. 

Aristocracy, character of, at commencement 
of Regency of Margaret of Parma, 129 ; 
views entertained by, with regard to the 
Church, 181. 

Armenteros, Thomas de, despatched by Re- 
gent to Spain, 196 ; his character, ib . ; 
his instructions, ib. ; his first interview 
with Philip, 197 ; his cupidity and vena- 
lity, 217 ; his confidential Intimacy with 
Regent, <6. 

Arm^, rate of payment in Netherlands, 

Arras, intrigues at, to weaken the allogi- 
ance of Artois and other Walloon pro- 
vinces to patriot cause, 785 ; municipal 
revolution affected by Qosson, 786 ; 
counter-revolution,. 787. 

Arsons, Pierre, president of Artois, memo- 
rialises Alva in favour of Egmont* 876. 

Artois, estates of, their address to Philip 

II. on bis departure from Netherlmids, 

III. 

Austria, Don John of, his romantic entry 
into Netherlands, 647; his birth, 648; 
early education, 649 ; theatric^ dlscuosure 
of his imperial descent, 650 ; enmity be- 
tween him and Don Carlos, 651 ; his cam- 
paigns against the Moors and the Turks, 
id. ; battle of Lepanto, 652 ; i^read of his 
feme, 663 ; disobedience to Philip, 654 ; 
his plans ^n Mary Stuart and the king- 
doms of England and Scotland, ib. ; is 
appointed Ciovemor-General of the Ne- 
therlandsL ib. ; stops at Paris on his way 
to Netherlands ana becomes enamoured 
of Queen of Navarre, ib. ; his personal 
beauj^, 655; comparison between him 
and William of Orange, ib. * instructions 
furnished to him by Philip, 656: false 
position in which he was piaC^ ta Ne- 
therlands, i5 ; citizens of Namur forbid- 
den to take oath of allegianoe to him 
until he has complied with preliminary 
demands of estates, 668 ; first interview 
with estates-general at Luxemburg, 659 ; 
demands made by deputira, i6. ; reply 
to them, t5. ; new discussions with de- 
puties from estates at Huy, 662 : ‘fr^om 
of tone used by deputies, ibr; his nply 
to three questions put by deputies, ; 
deolares his intention not to maiktain 
Treaty of Ghent, 668 ; alte^tlcna with 
deputies, ib. ; oonoessions ofraredbyhim, 
{5. ; virtually aooedes to ParifloSuon of 
Ghent, 664; desires and endeavours to 
coneiliate mice of Orang^^663; his 
views as to position held by Orange in 
estimation of Netherland ptoptoi 668 ; 
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repairt to Louvatn, 671 ; hisafiUUUty ftnd 722 : initigwa with Puk« of Oulfe, 7tf: 

popularity, ift. ; iniorcadea with Philip declared by e»tatea<i^eral an enemy el 

lu fsTOwr of oommandere of Spanish the countiy, 7S8 ; letter to Emperor of 

troops withdrawiA from Neiherlanas, 673 ; Germany urging him to adopt the cause 

his triumphal entrance into Brussels, of Spanish Government in Netherlands, 

675; his hatred of Netherlands,. t&. ; bis 789; threat uttered in interview with 

correspondence with, and betrayal by, English envoy, Leyton, 741 ; collects im 

Antonio Perer, 676 ; letters to Philip on army at Luxemburg, t5. ; change in his 

his position In Netherlands, 677 ; on re- appearance, ; issues a proclamation 

lations with England, «6. ; letters to in French, German, and Flemish, ift. ; 

Perez on same subjects, 679; fhrtbor military advantages possessed by him, 

communications to Pitilip on the same ib. ; privileges conferred on him by the 
subjects, 684 ; makes new advances to Po]^, 742 ; towns taken by him after 
Orange, 686 ; Issues edict commanding battle of Gemblours, and atrocities com* 
strict enffircement of Canons of Trent, mitted, 746 ; preparations for new cam- 
693; hla intrigues with German troops paign, 750; unsuccessful efforts to rouse 
in Netherlands, 694 ; constant fears of the King to a more decisive policy, ib. ; 
capture or assassination, t6. ; flies from issues manifesto dissolving estate, ge- 
Brussels to Mechlin, ib. ; is informed by neral and provincial, 751 ; renewed at- 
Aersohot that Prince of Orange is plan- tempts at conciliatifin with estates, 768 ; 
nlng a violent seizure of bis person, ib. ; convention submitted to him Ly staies- 
ropairs to Namur to greet tlie Queen of general, 769 ; is rejected by him as ini- 
Navarre, 697 ; chivalrous reception given quitous, 760 ; forced to inactivity in his 
to Queen of Navarre, 698; treacherous fortified camp of Bouge, gives himself 
seizure of Castle of Namur, 600; plan for up to despondency, 764; melancholy 
seizure of citadel of Antwerp, 7»0 ; reit- letter to Andrew Doria, ib. ; tdent to 

crated complaints to eatatua of conapi- Pedro Mendoza, t5. ; idem to Phihp II., 
racies against hia life, 706; denuindsthat ib.; feeling death approaching, appolnta 

soldiers and citizens throughout Brabant Alexander Famese to his auocesaor, 
shall be disarmed, 707 ; and that a list of 765 ; his death supposed to be occasioned 

persons qualified to ait in general as- by poison, ib. ; his funeral rites, 766 ; 

sembly amll be submitted to him for mode in which his body was transported 

elimination, if&. ; requires that estates through France to Spain, 767; presenta- 

shall cease to hold communication with tion of the corpse to Philip, iS. ; retro* 

Prince of Orange if he does not fulfil speotive view of bU character and cap*« 

Treaty of Ghent, ib. ; requests to bo pro- cities, ib. 

Tided with a body-guard, t5. : reply of Austria, Maximilian of, murles Mary of 
estates to these demands, i5. ; hla secret Burgundy, 28; bis policy. ; 

practicea discovered by interception of Governor of the Netherlanda during mi- 

his letters, ib. ; furious complaints of nority of his children, 29: is taken pri- 

intiiguea of Orange, 708; result of his sonor by tlie citizens of Bruges, i6. ; is 

projects on Antwerp Castle, ib . ; rage at released by the otherMtatos, ib. ; swears 

failure of bis plan on Antwerp citadel, to the treaty with the Flemings, ib. ; 

710; extraordinary demands addressed succeeds to the imperial throne, 30 ; in- 

by^him to estates In letter of 7Ui of trigucs to be elected Pope, S9. 

August 1577, i5. ; letter to Empress- Austria, House of, accession of, 29; 
dowager his sister, cliaraoterisiug the tains absolute dominion over Flandprs 
Netherlands as a bad people, and the and other provinces, 29. 

Prince of Orange as aperverse and heretic Austria, Matthias, Archduke of. luvited to 
tyrant 712 : his courtiers begin to desert Bnissels by Catholio nobles, 723 ; escapes 

him, 713; letter to estates, dated 18th secretly from Vienna and repairs tq Ne- 

Aumst 1577, expressive of hie extreme therlands. 724; opposition of Queen of 

dedre for p«w», ib. ; reply of estates to England to hia nomination, 725 ; is re- 

this letter, intimatingthat his intercepted oeived at Antwerp by Oran^ t6.;isac- 

letters praved him unworthy*^ their con- cepted os Governor-General of Nether* 

ffdence, i5.; arrangement with Ayomonie lands, 736; limitation of his power *a3 

and Idiaquez for return of Spanish troops such, ib. ; articles forming boeie on which 

to Flanders;, 714 ; increasing bluntness he was ncoopted, ib. ; eoremony of hia 

of tone aasumod by estates in their cor- inauguration, 737 ; 6un^non• meeting of 

res^jiOfadeDce with him, 715; categorical eetatee at Antwerp to remonstrate ags^t 

of ine<mcilbUon stipulated by negotiations , with Arjou, 339; departs 

estatee, ib. ; attempted JuatincaMon of from NoiberlancLs, ; insigniRoahee of 

his own oonduet in reply to States, 716 ; pari played by him there, 848 . 

requests g lormal conference with estates, AutOHih^fe on return of Fhillp 11. to npain. 
acoompemed by ^ eschai^ of hostages. . 114 deseripiion of ceremonials observed 

t6. ; new liardcr conditions impo^ at, 166, , i . 

on blm by estates after arrival of Priuee AvU^ pan S^cho.dV w|W6«s»f«l pperato® 
of Orange in Bnistc^ 721 » his e;ktreine against Louis of Nassau at Maosmoht, 
Indignation at these proposals, 15. : If^es 656,: .d^fati^.l^ouis In batUe of , Moyk, 
Namur for Luxemburg alter haviiu|;,de* 657; ppeMeofnmupichiiqu with mntmoars 

apS^beda final oommunicaticn toe«ii^, while holding the citadel of : dof 
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423; reoogDiaod as chief of the mutiny, 
411 ; cralns over the leaders of tho Ger- 
man forces in tho city pf Antwerp* 632. 

IHkerseel, confidential secretary of Eg- 
moht, his character, and influence over 
his master 231 ; his influence over Eg* 
mont, and excessive cruelty, 292; ar- 
rested the same day as his master, 347 ; 
is subjected to the torture to extract his 
secrets, 851 ; is executed by order of 
Alva, 406. 

Ballads, popular, illustrative of Flomish 
people's view of Alva's proceedings, 643, 
in note. 

Ban, against the Prince of Orange, issued 
by King of Spain, S3 4. 

Bandos d'ordonnance, standing aimy of 
Netherlands, lOS. 

Bardez, William, a warm partisan of P'jinco 
of Orange, effects a municipal revolution 
In Amsterdam, 751. 

BartholSinew, the massacre 4S3; re- 
joicings caused by, in Spanish camp be- 
fore Mons, 485. 

B^itavia. ishmd of, 1. 

Batavians, characteristics of, 3 ‘esteem in 
which they were held by Rome, i5. ; 
form an alliance with Rome, 7 ; help 
Gkrmanicua to crush the liberties of 
tholr German kindred, ib. ; extinction of 
name, 10. 

Batenburg. is deai^atcbed, at the head of a 
considerable but irregular fon;e, to re- 
lievo Harlem, 513 ; bis plans discovered 
by Spaniards, ib. ; is slain, and his trooi)s 
utterly hiuted, ib. 

Bavaria, Duke William of, established as 
Loid of Hainault, 21 ; is succeeded by his 
Uotber Albert, 22. 

Beauvoir, Philip do Lannoy, Seigneur do, 
attacks and aisporscs Tiiolouso's force at 
Ostrawell, 817. 

Bede, or Request made to the estates In 
1666, 82. 

Beggars, the Wild, origin of the brothor- 
h(^, 866, cruelties perpetrated by them, 
t5. ; of the Sea, lawa ^ven to them by 
Prlnoe of Orange, 449 ; of the Sea. assem- 
bled by Boisot, for tho relief of Leyden, 
»T1 

Bergb, Count Van den, brother-in-law of 
Orange, abanddns hla trust and flies tho 
country, 497; serious consequences to 
patriot cause, i5. ; delivers up the Jm- 
pOTtant town of Zutfen to Parma, 884; 
u arrested and imprisoned, ib. ; ho and 
all MS' sons take servioe under Philip, 

Bttvhen,' Hftrqniis of, his detestation of 
smem of persecunon. 175 ; reflisos to 
sign letter of nobles to Philip, oomplain- 
fu|t of GranveUel 198 ; his sickness and 
death at Madrid, 351 ; confiscation of bis 
property, ib. 

Berlaymoot, ' Bamn; his ehtaractev^ 53; 
tessaber of State^onoil appointed by 
Philhx 113 ; various opinione of hli obar- 
inter, 45. ; ittOmpts to cdaoUleto both 
parties, and ddsoredits himssif With’bofch, 
130^ aoouiti the office ef member of the 
BUMdCoundl. 85d 


Bcity, Secretary, scut by Regent on * 
special mission to Antwerp, to gain 
William of Orange; 828 ; prevails upon 
the Prince to bold oh interview with 
other seignioi's at Wlllebrock, ib. 

Billy, Seignoiir de, despatched to Spain by 
Margaret of Parma, to represent the inex- 
I>ediency of sending Alva to Netherlands, 
326; warns Egmont of the coming dan- 
ger, 344 ; aud lulls Hum into false secu- 
rity, 345. 

Bishops, number of, increased, 136; Bull 
of Paul IV., authorising erection of now 
bishoprics, tb. ; dissatisfactiun created by 
this measure, 13S. 

Bias, Bertrand le, a velvet manufacturer 
of Toumay, takes tho consecrated wafer 
from the hands of a priest in cathedral, 
and tramples it under foot, 171 ; frightlul 
punishment invented for him, ib. 

Blomberg, Barbara, mother of Don John 
of Austria, 648 ; her shrewish character 
tho torment of Alva’s life, 649. 

Boards of Council, their constitution, 108 ; 
number of, ib. 

Bo«iavcro, testimony to Rny Gomez, devo- 
tion to Philip II., 149. 

Boisot, Admiral, assembles a fleet for the 
relief of Loyden, 672; gradual advance 
with force towards Leyden, 573; captures 
2!oetcrwoude, 677 ; despairs of passing for- 
tress of Lammen, 578 ; is relieved by flight 
of Spaniards, ib. ; enters Leyden, 679 ; 
abortive attempt to relieve Zlerickxeo, 
616 ; death of, ib. 

Boisot, Charles van, slain by his own 
soldiers at Duiveland, 601. 

Bordeaux, treaty of, signed by Duke of 
Anjoti, on accepting sovereignty of 
Netherlands, 857. 

Bossu, Count, appointed commander-in- 
chief of patriot army, 763 ; worsts tho 
royalist near Rincmants, ib. ; avoids a 
general engagement with enemy, ib. ; 
suspicions against him, t5. ; his death 
calumuiously attributed to poison ad- 
ministered by Prince of Orange, 782. 

Bourbon, Charlotte of, her early history, 
693; marries William of Orange, 595. 

Bouts, De, carries Antwerp citadel for tho 
estates, 708 ; is induced by Peter Lupus 
to become a traitor to Orange and tlio 
patriot cause, 818 ; surrenders the city, 
819. 

Bouzet, Blaise, a cobbler of Mons, hanged 
for eating meat soup on a Friday, 491. 

Brabant, ancient constitution of, called tho 
“Joyeuse Entree," 198: compromise In, 
between abbeys and bishops, 164 ; four 
principal cities of, enter solemn protesta- 
tion Against edicts, as violations of the 
Joyeose EntrCe, 338 ; d^ared five of th 
InquisitiOD, ib. 

Bray, Guido di^ k Befontaed preacher of 
Valenciennes, 325; his answer to tlie 
Countess of ROeulx, i5.; Kia flnnness 
under the gibbet, i6. 

Breda> ne^tiations for peace opened ati 

8S3;bbn^ofC0&(iirenoes, 69(h 

Brederade, ms personal appearance and 
edairaAter, 58 $ hia effbria to make Gum- 
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▼elLe ridiovlouft ISl; hla d«TOtiou to 
Effmont, and insulting conduct to Arch* 
bishop of Cambnf , 225 ; solected to pra- 
sent Bequest to Begeni 262 ; his genea* 
logical ciMms to Boyereigntj of Nether* 
lands, 263 ; Ms habits imd character, ib . ; 
one of the first to sign Compromise, 244; 
his famous banquet to confederates, 267 ; 
accused of eating a capon on Good Friday, 
260 ; his eccentncitles daring tho autumn 
and winter of 1666, 311 ; presents new 
Petition or Bequest to Begent, 814: 
enrols troops agiiinst government, and 
contemplates an attempt against Wal* 
cheren, 815 ; proposes to march to the 
relief of Valenciennes, 316 ; his ridlcu- 
loos conduct at Amsterdam, 331 ; arrests 
La Torre, sent thither by Regent to 
obtain from magistracy his forcible 
ejection hrom the city, t6.; makes his 
submission to Margaret of Parma, {6. ; 
dies in Germany, 332 ; Cate of his fol- 
lowers, <6. 

Brill, attack and capture of fortress of, by 
B^^ars of the Sea, 465 ; vain attempt at 
recapture by Spaniards, 466; population 
takes oath of allc^nce to Prince of 
Orange as stadholder, ib. 

Brueuih commandant of St Quentin, ap- 
plies for reinforcements to resist atta<^ 
of Spanish army, 91. 

Bniges, Inhabitimts of, present remon- 
strances to Begent, a^nst proceedings 
of Peter Titelmano, the Inquisitor, 221 ; 
successful resistance of citixens of, to 
scheme of Anjou to seise the cl^, 870 ; 
dty of, surrendered by Prince of Chimay 
to Spanish goremment, 887 ; Accord 
signed at, allowing Protestants to leave 
tho country, ib. 

Bruges, John of, disciple of Hubert van 
Eyck, 86. 

Brussels, charaoter of the city, 60 ; meet- 
ing cf states-general of Brussels on 
oc^asUm of abdication of Charles V., 61 ; 
preparations for execution of Egmont 
and Horn, 888; forced rejoicings on 
occasion of Alva's triumphant return 
after first campaign against Orange, 419 ; 
rsrolt against Spaxiia^ 622 ; new Act d 
Union idgned lOtb Deo. 1677, guarantee- 
hag rights of Catholics and Protestants, 
783 ; toird and last confederation of all 
the Netherlands, 784 ; ceremony of the 
inauguration of Archduke Matthiaa, as 
Oovemor-Genexal of Netherlands, 787; 
rage of people against nobles after battle 
of Gemolours, 748; complete defence of, 
747. 

Buren, Count de, son of William of Orange, 
kidnapped by Alva, and sent to Spain, 
833 : miange his oharaoter under Bpan- 
irii influenoe, M 

Burgher olaas, power d, in Netbrriandi, 
23. 

Burgundy, Ifargarebofi uarrlee WUliam of 

BMlnaidt^ 22. 

Biugundy, Mary d, sueeeeds her father, 
Cbarieethe Bold, tfi; people ofiifellmr- 
bndf , riee against her to reootvr their 
ittestie% 27; Xiode XI. asieea her B«r- 


gandian jnhiriUnee, ih.; grants the 
'"Qroot Privilege** and other chartena 
46. ; intriguea with Louis XI., 28; marries 
Maximilian, of Austria, 46. ; is succeeded 
by her son FhUip» 29. . • 

Burgundy, Philip or.aumamed The Good, 
succeeds to the lordships of Holland, 
Zealand, and Halnault, 22: his other 
possessions, 46. ; marries Isabella of Por« 
tugal, 46. ; institutes order of Golden 
Fleece, 46. ; curtails the liberties of the 
Netherlands, 83 ; his death, 46. ; bis 
numerous grants of charters of mono- 
poly, 26; his character and adminis- 
tration — ^his encouragement of art and 
literature, 46. 

Burgundian Library, founded at Brussels 
by PhUip the Good, 25. 

Cabrera, biographer of Philip II.. his eulo- 

g um of autoe-da-fd, 167 ; maintains that 
an Carlos died a natural death, 402. 
Calais taken by Duke de Guise, 99. 

Calberg, Thomas, tapestry weaver of Totir- 
nay, Durnt alive for having otqpisd some 
hymns, 170. v 

Cambray, Archbishop of; insulted by 
nobles, at banquet given in hqimar of 
Egmont, 226 ; his character, 227, 
Camiclata, or mock assault on Boms in 
1557, 86. 

Caraffa, Cardinal, endeavours to excite 
France against Spain, 83; goes to Paris 
as legate of the Pope, U ; hli duplicity, 46. 
Carlos, Don, son of Philip IL, abeurdity of 
bis pretended love for his st^mother, 
899 ; Philip’s secret letters to the Pope 
concerning him, 400; suppositions and 
accounts relating to his death, 46. ; bis 
character, 403 ; instances of his excessive 
ferocity and malignity, 404 ; his hatred 
of his father, and indignation at Alva's 
nomination to government of Nether- 
lands, 406. 

Casimir, Prince-palatine of Pfalo, Joins 
Netberland patriots with twelve tnou- 
sand men, 764; his character and mo- 
tives, <6. : is held in contempt by Orange, 
46. ; motives of Queen Elisabeth for en- 
trustiiig him with oommand of her levies, 
766 ; foments insurrection at Ghenh 773 ; 
his mercenaries pillage the southern m- 
vlnees, 774 ; dlfficulUes of his posluon, 
779 : repeated rebukes of Queen of Eng- 
land, 46. ; is relieved t^Prinoe of Orange, 
ahd rewards him wlm ingratitude, 46. ; 
leaves Netherlands, 780; repairs to. Eng- 
land, 46. ; is ittvested with the Order of 
the Garter, 46. : bis German tro<m ex- 
polled from Netherlandi bj I>uke of 
FArmfl>45. 

CastiUe, John de, punishment of, ferbq- 
traytag ooorresponaenee of Philip IL with 
Prince cf Orange, 901 
Gateau Oambresli* teea^of, 108. • ■ r 
Oeltle end Genatn vaoec, dhwaotnrlitfe 
dlstStictlciie of, 8; difteencriif patios, 
4; ef joolat avis, of ruUgtoii, ilf of 
'ioelaleh«rintsiistIei,'d.v.:> 

OeMlonif GahfM de; one ef the 
ef the mncfus dtadel of Antwerp, Wl** 
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Coimmp, cougreis of, 105. 

Champa^y, nis conduct M governor of 
city of Antwerp, during etruggle against 
Spanish mutineers, 633; makes his 
escape from Antwerp, 637; as leader 
of Catholic party, presents a petition 
to ma^strac^ of Brussels against the 
draft of a rolig^ious peace, drawn up by 
Prince of Orange, 762 ; consequent riots 
and arrest of nobles, 763 ; Is carried to 
Ghent, t5. 

Charles V., his birth, 30 ; Issues the docu- 
ment called the l6tlf Vel, or calf skin, 
83; resolves to quell insurrection in 
Flanders, ib. ; entrance into Ghent, *&. ; 
pronounces sentence on the city, 34 ; 
promulgates new form of municipal 
government, <6. ; his cruel treatment 
of the citizens, 85; his hypocritical 
benignity, ib.: his proceedings against 
the Reformation, 41 ; his sanguinary 
persecution of heretics In the Nether- 
lands, 43 ; ceremonies on occasion of his 
abdication, 61 ; his personal appearance, 
54 ; his address to the states on abdica- 
tion, 56 ; bis oppression of Netherlands, 
59 ; introduces Inquisition into Nether- 
lands, 60 ; his mock piety, 61 ; his ac- 
complish raents, i5. ; his popularity in 
Netherlands, 62; his personal cmalitics, 
ib. ; and personal habits, 64 ; difficulties 
relative to his abdication, 65 ; his reverses, 
67 ; causes which led to his abdication, 
68; his retirement at Juste, 69; his on- 
deavours to secure the succession in Ne- 
therlands to his sisters, la case of default 
of direct male Issue, 71 ; his obsequies at 
Brussels, 106. 

Charles of Burgundy, sumamod the Bold, 
his character and career, 25 ; pxtortions 
practised by him in Netherlasds, 26 ; ho 
removes the supremo court of Holland 
from the Hague to Mechlin, i6. ; Invests 
it with supremo jurisdiction over the 
charters of the provinces, ib. ; proclaims 
alLits authority derived from his will, ib. ; 
centralises government of Netherlands, 
ib. ; establiebes a standing army, ib. ; dies, 
1477, ib, 

diaries, 4i*ohduke of Austria, despatched 
to Madrid by Maximilian II. on a special 
mission concoming state of Nethonands 
and proceedings of William of Orange, 
421 ; public and private letter of King of 
Spain, 422 ; Is authorised by Maximilian 
to offer to Philip the hand of the Arch- 
duchess Anne, 423. 

Charles IX., of Franco, alarm at the cross- 
ing of the French frontier by Prince of 
Orange and his army, 4l6; letter to 
I^uis of Nassau expressive of his doter- 
minaiion to assist Netherlands, iS2; 
gives the signal for the St Barthdomew 
massacre, 483 ; duplicity of his dealings 
with Alva and Orange, 484 ; clumge of 
tonejon porooivlng the effects of the Bt 
Bartholomew on the various couito of 
Borope, 627 ; dlstross at doaetiion of hie 
eauss by King ol Smin, 536 ; dto4P<> 
upon the crown oc Polsnd, 539. 

Ghmsrs, earliosi . in Netherlands, 18 ; 


ancient, of Neiberland provinces, 
188. 

Chimay, Prince of, eldest son of Duke of 
Aerschot, Is elected Governor of Flanders, 
885; immediately opens negotiations with 
Parma for delivering up the province to 
Philip, ib. 

Cliurch, depravity of Roman Catholic, 89. 

Cities, growth of, 17; earliest charters, 
18; acquire right to send deputies to 
estates of the provinces, 20 ; dlowed to 
choose thoir chief magistrates, i5. ; num- 
ber of, 4S. 

Claudius Civilus, a Batavian noble, effects a 
general confederation of the Netherland 
nibes, 8; is unsuccessful, and is de- 
serted by his countrymen, ib. ; enters into 
negotiations with the Romans, 0; moeta 
Cerialls on the bridge across the Naba- 
lia, ib. 

Clergy, power of, 87; decline of power, 
ib, ; thoir opT}ositlon to canons of Trent, 
231. 

Cocq\iovillo, Do, commanding a division 
nnfior Louis of Nassau, Is defeated at St 
Valery, 378. 

Coligny, Admiral, appointed Governor of 
Picardy, receives orders to make foray 
on frontiers of Flanders, 87; shrinks 
from breaking truce signed by himself, 
i6.: is foiled in attack on Douay, 88; 
attacks and sacks Lens, 15.; throws 
himself into St Quentin, 91 ; is taken 
prisoner at Sb Quentin, 96 ; is coitverted 
to Calvinism during Flemish captivity, 
98 ; makes peace with the French court, 
448; memoir on Invasion of Nether- 
lands, drawn up by desire of Charies 
IX., ib. 

Cologne, conferences at, for settlement of 
disputes between King of Spain and Ne- 
therland provinces, 813; failure of con- 
ferences after seven months of useless 
nogotiation, 817; ultimatum of patriot 
party, ib. ; expenses incurred by envoys 
to conferences, ib. 

Commerce carried on with England andtha 
Baltic, 19 ; with Mediterranean, 20. 

CommiBsion of Troubles established atMons 
after capitulation, 490 ; cruel and unjust 
proceedings of, (6. ; infamous sentiments 
of commissioners, 492. 

Compromise, foundation of league thus 
called, 244 ; contents of the document 
signed, 246; chameter of nobles who 
joined in league, 247 ; growing audacity 
and turbulence of confederates, i6, ; they 
propose to present a Bequest to Tugent, 
251 ; entrance of confederates into Br^ 
sols, 253; procession of confederates to 
doUver Request, <6. ; confederates pre- 
sent a second address promising to main- 
tain the ancient religion, 256; assembly 
of members at Bt Trond. 271. 

Conjuring books consulted by Augnsins of 
Saxony, 659, in note. 

Constitution, new, of Holland an^-Zealand, 

866 . 

Consults, its eonstiti^ton, 166; lU mem- 
bers, ft. ' 

Convention between E^and and Spain 
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with regard to the NetherUuda difficulty, 
pubUaUfld 1573, 529. 

Comaillc, Pierre, locksmith and Calvinist 
jareacher, places himself at the head of 
8000 combatants to march to the aid of 
Vsienciennes, 300 ; is defeated at Laniioy, 
lA. 

Cossi, Governor of Picardy, beats army of 
Netherland patriots at St Valdiy, 37S. 

Coster, Lorenz, introduces the use of move- 
able types, 24. 

Council of Philip II., how coostituted, 
77. 

Council, royal, of Spain, how constituted, 
287. 

Council of State, assumes the reins of 
govenunent at death of Kequeaens, 000 ; 
names of members, \b. ; confirm^ in 
government by King, 616 ; members 
held captive iu Brussels, 173: falls Into 
contempt on account of inability to put 
down mutiny, 610 ; i-s formally arrested, 
628; members again libcr.ito i, 

Co\Uicil of Troubles, or Bloi»d-Coutitiil, estab- 
lished by iJLva, 353 ; its constitution and 
functions, ib. ; its first session, 366 ; mode 
of proceuure, 357; number of victims 
sacnfico^ i6. ; senseless pretexts for pro- 
secutions, 358; abolition of the lu.stitu- 
tion, 582. 

Coundl, general executive, for United Pro- 
Tincos, established 1581, 83S; constitu- 
tion of council, i6. 

Court, organisation of Flemish, du ring reign 
of Philip IL, 76. 

CulembuiK is cited before the Blood-Council, 

862. 

Douay, city of, betrayed byanoldgamblei, 
saved by an old woman, 87, 88u 

Dathenus, Peter, a eonVerted monk and 
Reformed preacher, 264 ; hischanictor, ib. 

DeBty diet assembled at, unanimously re- 
mWea to tbn^w off allegiance to King of 
Spain, and seeks foreign assistance, 603 ; 
the estates of Holland and Zealand ossem* 
bl^ at, conclude a new act of union, 611 ; 
articles of Union of, ib. ; character of 
league concluded at, 612 ; assembly of 
united Provinces at, In 1581, establish a 
general executive council, di-scrip- 
tion of dty and the house of Prince of 
Orange, ^8, 

TVmdermonde, meeting of nobles at, 301. 

DhuL Francisco, a Spanish soldier, captures 
Admiral Coligny st storming of St ()uon- 
tin, M. 

Diemen, Vrouw vah, a woman of eighty 
Tears, beheaded fi>r having given a night a 
lod^g to a heretic prearaer, 808, 

JHrksoon, Arent, and three other eccledu- 
tiei^ to death for he^y, 426. 

Dort, oongreas of, resolVes to export 
Orange with Adood and money. 477 ; in- 
vests the Prince virtually' with dictatorld 
power, 478. 

Puivelsad and fiohouWen, expedition to, 
500; hsroiaa of Spaniards, 600: oon- 
quCit of the lafanda elRMted, 601 ; !!»• 
portent results of expedition, 608. 
taken by assa^^t, 100. 


iildiut of 1550, its loading provisions, 1.3S; 
of 24th of May 1667, ag:unst Frotostants. 
excites the wrath of Pliilip on account ol 
its clemency, 84; against Spanish mu- 
tineers, 610; dissensions caused by it, 
620; Perpetual, signed at Marche eu 
Famine, and at Bru.ssoU, 666 ; provi- 
sions of this document, ib. ; is connrmea 
by Philip, ib, ; displeases Orange, 666 ; 
tenilencles of treaty, 667 ; published iu 
Holland, suspending exerche of Roinisn 
worship, 830 ; cause of these measures, 
ib. 

Education, flourishing condition of, 46. 

Egmond, Nicholas of a Carmelite monk, 
appointed coadjutor of Inquisitor-general, 
168. 

figmont, Anno of, the greatest heiress in 
Netherlands, married to William of 
Orange, 123. * 

Egmont, Countess of, her desolate state 
after her husbaiid’a arrest, 867 ; endot\- 
vtmrs to 8;ive lier husband, ib. ; her 
misery and poverty after her husband's 
death, 302. 

Egriiou^ Philip, Count of, accompanies 
Marquis of ilavre to Antwerp, 532; is 
taken prisoner by the Spaniards, 643 ; 
attempts to seize Brussels to deliver it 
over to the Spaniards, 801 ; his complotu 
discomfiture, ib. ; is allowed to depart 
unscathed, 802 ; mendacious attempts to 
clear himself of blame, ib. ; base endea- 
vours to obtain favour of Spanish govern- 
ment, 808. 

Egmont, Lamoral, the younger, Implicate*! 
in Salscda’s schemo to poison Orange ana 
Anjou, t)68; escapes punishment on ac- 
count, of his relationship to Queen of 
France,, ib. 

EgmOnt, Lamoral, Count of, hia porsontU 
appeamuce, 53; his brilliant victorioa 
iu Picardy dotormine the issue of the 
Italian campaign, 85 ; his character, de- 
scent, and early history, 80 ; persuades 
Duke of Savoy to deliver battle to Mont- 
morency beforo St Quentin, 03 ; conduct 
and battle of St Quentin, ib. ; assumes the 
field .against De 'rhermes, 101 ; conduct at 
battlo of OravoUnoB, 102; Incomes the 
idol of the people, 103 ; gains the enmity 
of Duke of Alva, ib, ; one of hostages for 
execution of treaty of Gateau Cambrosis, 
105; his enmity to Cardinal OranvoUe, 
144; and Orange complains to the Kihg of 
Cardinal Oranvelle, 147 ; joins Orange and 
Horn in a letter to Philip, shewing&ngor 
of leaving unlimited power in hands of 
GnoiveUe, 101 : quarrel with Aersohot, 
103 ; and Aremberg, ib. ; his recklessness 
and indiscretioii» w. ; declines Philip’s in- 
vitation to come to 105 ; adoption 

ol foolsoap liveries in order to humiiiato 
Grsnvelle^ 304; growing favour at Re- 
gent’s oourt, 316^; oultivates the good 
gra^ of lower classes, 0. ; sooepts a mis- 
sion to Spain, 338; outrsgeousoonduetof 
nobles to ArebbidMp hi CMpbray on eoes^ 
siOB of SigpUMt’e jMsing through i^at 
eity on Ue way to i^pi^ fVi; diiBnetioa 
With Which he U treats in Spalu, 327 ; 
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teivin.B from Spain to Netherlands ex- 
pressing himself perfectly content, 229; 
gives an account to council of his inter- 
Tiew with the King, and a statement of 
the royal intentions, ib . ; his high com- 
uiendatfons of Philip and warm expres- 
sions of loyalty, 230 ; his indignation at 
Philip’s duplicity, i6. ; influence of Baker- 
seol over him, 231 ; returns to his govern- 
ment of Flanders and acta as au unscrupu- 
lous partisan of government, 291 ; views 
expressed at meeting at Dendermonde, 
801 ; offers tothrowhlmselfintoWalcheren 
to oppose rebels, 315 ; proceeds with Aer- 
Bchot to VaUuciennes, on mission ftnm 
Regent, 822 ; sxiggests point of assault on 
Valenciennes, 824; his zeal in carrying 
out the wishes of Philip and Margaret, 
ib. ; declares, in interview with Orange at 
AVillebrock, his intention on no account 
whatsoever to ttxke up arms against King 
of Spain, 828; proceeds to Tirleraont to 
receive and compliment Alva, 341; his 
infatuation as regards the danger that 
threatened himself, 844 ; his intimacy 
with Alva’s son, 345 ; his arrest, 347 ; 
commencement of mock process against 
him, 865 ; judgment pronounced against 
him, 867 ; endeavours made to save him, 
ib, ; charges against him, 372 ; his reply 
to these, 873 ; is sentenced to death by 
Alva, ssis ; is infonned of his doom by 
Bishop of Ypres, 386; his last night, 
887; nla letter to the King, t6. ; his 
execution, 888 ; sympathy of the neoplo, 
890— in note; his head sent to Madrid, 
ib. ; retrospective view of his character, 
391. 

Electors of Germany — their appeal to Em- 
peror In favour of Netherlands, 420. . 

Eliiabeth of England— quarrel with Duke 
of Alva, 425 ; plot against her entered 
into by Philip, 464; accused of having 
hired an assassin to attempt the life of 
Prince John of Nassau, 667, see note ; 
iroquettlng policy with regard to Nether- 
lands, 608 ; sovereignty over Zealand and 
Holland offered to, 604 ; first answer to 
commissioners from these states, 605 ; 
empty promises and paltry concessions, 
td. ; attitude assumed towards Nether- 
lands after death of Requesens, 614 ; 
makes advances to Prince of Orange, 
723; indignation at intrigues of nobles 
with Axnhduko of Austria, ift. ; her mi- 
nister informs Notherland envoy that 
she will withdraw all succour from pro- 
vinces if Orange bo deprived of his leader- 
ship, T25 ; reply of Mcetkerke, ib. ; con- 
sents to a treaty of alliance and subsidy 
with Netherlands, 785; conditions of 
treaty, 46. ; threatens to withdraw herself 
from the cause of Notherland patriots, 
and oven to take up arms against them 
ona<»x>unt of their friendly relations with 
Alen^on, 768. 

"EnoamlMda,” of nootnmal attack mode 
by Don Frederic of Toledo and Julian 
Romei^o on Prince of Orange’s army at 
Hemigny, 487. 

Bntes, Bai'thqld, one of the Boggats of the 


iSca, chaiuuter and career, 829 ; his death 
before Groningen, ib. 

Erasmus of Rotterdam, his testimony to 
the power and Importance of Ghent, 82 ; 
his moderation, 39; upholds Luther, 40 ; 
la attacked by the clei^, ib. 

Bscorial, palace of the, erected In com- 
memoration of battle of St Quentin, 96. 

Bscovedo, secretary to Don John of Austria, 
entrusted with arrangements for depar- 
ture of Spanish troops from Netherlands, 
672 ; difficulties of lus task, ib. ; commu- 
nications to Philip on subject of depar- 
ture of the troops, 673 ; letters to An- 
tonio Perez on state of affiiirs in Nether- 
lands, 678 ; auggost-s the recall of Don 
John and the appointment of a woman 
as governor, ib. ; expresses to Porez his 
willingness to enter into scheme for as- 
sassination of Prince of Orange, 683 ; sug- 
gests to Philip the benefit to be derived 
trom pitting the Reformed and Catholic 
parties against each other, 684 ; departs 
ibr Madrid, and takes charge of a remon- 
strance from estates of Brabant to the 
King, as to the evil consequences of the 
course pursued by hi.s Majesty’s gover- 
nor in Netherlands, 700; plots against 
him at Madrid, 701 ; his death deter- 
mined on, 702 ; various attempts at, and 
ultimate success of, murder, 703; rewards 
given to assassins, ib. 

Eslesraes, Frau 9 ois de Glargcs, Seigneur 
d’, an innocent Catholic gentleman, con- 
demned to death by Blood-Council at 
Mons, . and his property confiscated to 
enricli Noircarmes, 491. 

Espinoy, Mary de Montmorency, Princess 
of, undertakes defence of Toumay, in 
absence of her husband, 851. 

Estates of Holland, assembled at Dort to 
take formal measures for renotincing the 
authority of Alva, 478 ; and Zealand offer 
sovereignty over provinces to a French 
prince, 615. 

Estates-General, their power, 45 ; their 
constituent elements, 47 ; remonstrance 
against foreign troops, 111 ; clamour of 
people and nobles for convocMition of. 
688; address letters to Philip of 24th 
Augiist and 8th September 1577, on state 
of Netherlands, 7 17; formally doolui*ed 
Don John of Austria to have forfeitod 
his offices and to be an enemy d the 
country, 733 ; declare themselves willing 
to accept Archduke Matthias as Gover- 
nor-General, 736; in their own name, 
and that of Archduke Matthias, demand 
of Philip the recall of Don J6hn, and ^e 
maintenance of the Pacification of Ghent, 
740 ; summoned in rotuim to obey’ the 
King’s commands, 46. ; affirm their re- 
solution never more to submit to SpimkU 
tyranny, or return to tiio principles of 
Charles V. and of Alva, 46. ; efforts to 
avert the appro.aching dismomborment 
of country, 701; doputatioiM seat to 
Walloon provmcos to endeavour to recon- 
cile contending parties, 797 ; sdemn ap- 
IM^al addressed to seceding provinoeo. 
798 ; Invited by Parma to accept temws 

8n 
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coffered to WaUooul ajwi to restore tyalem 
of Charles V., <6. ; bitter reply, ift. 

Estates of United ProTinoes formally offer 
the genenu goromment to Prince of 
Orange. 88*, 

Estonteville, euoceeda to Thorroes, 100. 

Eyck, Van, John and Hubert, attracted to 
Bruges by generosity of Philip the Good, 


Kaveau and Mallavt, Protestant ministors, 
condemned to death for iieuding Bible, 
176; attempt of the ixjopio to rescue 
thorn, 176; their osoapo, i6. ; recaptured 
and burnt, ib, 

Flanders, refuses to recognise jraximllian 
as governor, 20 ; is subdued and obliged 
to make humble eubniis.sion, ib.\ tho 
lour estates of, present solemn address 
to King against monstrous proceedings 
of Peter Titolniann, 221 ; nominally 
paciGcd by cruel exertions of Egmont, 
i.'02; outbreak of auti-Catholic revolu- 
tion in, 781, 

Fleece, order of Golden, Instituted by 
Philip of Burgundy, 22 ; assembly of 
knights of the, convoked by tho Regent 
in Uii2, 183; subsequent meeting at 
Prinoe of Orango's, ib. ; meeting dis- 
solved, 184; chevaliers of the, oeclaro 
to the Regent that it is below the dignity 
of any of their order to take a long and 
troublesomo journey In order to accuse 
Gnmvelio, IW; golden statutes of, ap- 
pealed to with a view to saving Counts 
higmont and Horn, 808; set aside by 
Philip, id. ; legal mode of proceeding 
against knights of, 80y, In note. 

Fleets Portuguese, captured by insurgent 
liatriots, m. 

Flushing, the tow» of, rises in rebellion 
after capture of Brill, and ejecta Bi>anish 
govemineut, 467. 

Frisians, territory Inhabited by, 8 ; evenb 
iially subdued by tho Franks, 11 ; accept 
Ulftistianity, ib. ; their ancient laws, 14, 
Friesland, JKast, its political oonsUtiition, 
20; the people of, elect tho Duke of 
Saxony p^esUa; ib.; is sold by him to 
tho house of Austria, <6, ; separation of 
West and East, 80; political constitution 
of Kast Friesland, ib, 

Vuente, Ponce de la, his bones biimt at 
Sevilla, 116. 
furyi the Spanish, 641. 

Qenibloars, battle of, 742; defeat of pa- 
triots, 744; cmolty of rictors towar«ls 
ca|>tlTe8, 746 ; names of commanders in 
▼tetorfotts Spanish army, 

Geniis, is deiqmtehcd to France for rein- 
loroomouts after capture of Hons, 470; 
returns with a Huguenot force, which is 
routed by the Spaniards, 460 ; Is taken 
ciq;>UTe and subsequently put to death, ib. 
(Mrard, Battbofor, murderer of Prince of 
Omngo, receives tho protection of Orange 
under the name of Gulon, 880 ; jpersonal 
appearance, pewentage, and Education, 
ib. i long*nottrlshed determination to 
murder Prince of Orange, 800 ; ^s bis | 


pri^eot before Purma, ib. ; is oonsidereu 
unfit for the task, 401 ; draws up a writ- 
ten statement of his plan, by desire of 
Assonleville, 402; his motives for tho 
murder, 493; is at length approved fit 
by Parma, ib. ; proceoda to piit his plan 
into execution, 494 ; the dc^ done^ 46. ; 
is seized and put to the torture, 435; 
horrible sentence passed upon liim, 496 ; 
tho reward of bis crime paid by Philip to 
his heirs, 497. 

Germany, state of roligiotis jiartiesin 1576, 
615. 

Ghent, convention of, 27 ; its wealth and 
power, 82 ; its constitution, ib. ; insur- 
rection of, under Charles V., 83 ; its pri- 
vileges and iniminiitios annulled, 31 ; 
humiliation of ciii/ons of, 85; convoca- 
tion of provitices, 109; congress of, in 
1.576, 627; treaty of union with William 
of Onuigo and estates 6f Holland and 
Zealand, 646 ; stormy meetings of estates 
at, afror artival of I)uko of Acrschot in 
capacity of Governor of Flanders, 72vS ; 
party cUsRctisions at, 729; commence- 
ment of TOvolution, 781; nobles and 
community of. publish vlndioatiou of 
revolution, 732 ; effect of revolution 
throughout Netherlands, i6. ; pageantries 
on occasion of visit of Prince of Orango 
after the insurrection, t6. ; dissansioni 
botwoen malcontents aud burghers, 775 ; 
act of accord between contending parties 
medi.atcd by Prince of Orange, 776 ; re- 
monstrances addressed to nio^tracy by 
Queen of England, ib, ; by envoys from 
Btates-goneral at Brussois, 46. ; fresh 
riots, 777 ; continued anarchial state of, 
810 ; government of, opens negotiations 
with Parma, 885 ; efforts of otlior states 
to dissuade thorn from proposed stop, t6.; 
ne^tiations brought to a sudden closo, 

Ooaid, St, French ambassaddr at Madrid, 
urges Philip II. to command the inmn!- 
dlato execution of Oenlis and oilu^r 
Huguenot prisoners In Netberiand-t, 4^^ i ; 
statement of reasons of Maximilian 11 
for mediating between Netherlands and 
King of Spain, 587. 

Godelaevus, testimony to emotion of Flem- 
ish people, on abdication of Charles V . 
58. 

OoraoK, Ruy, hjs hatred to Alva. 77 ; caily 
bistoi 7 , 46. ; inGiionoe over Philip, »t' l 
character and acquirements, 78; omh u- 
vours to prevent tho mission of Alvu < > 
Netherlands, 834; continued jcalmi y 
and hati^ between him and Alva, iO- i 
perfidious conduct to Marquis Borgltcn 
in his last moments, 852. 

Gonsaga, Ferdinand, advisel Philip H; >*' 
inarch o» Paris after battle of St Quen tm, 

0d. 

Ckmcm, leader of the bnriress faction m 
Arras, 786; effects a municipal r«vo i 
tlon in city, ib. ; counter revolution an 
retaliation, T87j condemned to dcam 
and executed, 7 w. ' 

Grandfort, Dr, ciOled 
Worid,* 80 ; denounces eeelesiasticai <' 
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TOCS, ib.: disnutes the iufalltblUty of tlio 
Pope &nd vaxioUB popish doctrines, ih. 

Grange, Peregrine dela, Protestant nreacher 
at Valencieimea, urges Oitizens to refuse 
to adroit a mercenary garrison, 807; 
hanged* after surrender of city, 323 ; 
his last words, ib. 

Granvello, the elder, his influence with 
Charles y., 64. 

jranvolle, Anthony Pcrrenot, Bishop of 
Arras, aftewarda Cardinal, pronouncea 
address to Flemish people for Philip II., 
on abdication of Charles V., 67 : advises 
the re-enactment of edict of 1550, 81 ; 
disapproves of war with France and the 
Pope, 85; negotiations with Cardinal of 
Liorraino, at Peronne, 00 ; appointed 
chief of the Consulta, 126 ; his parentage 
and education, ib. ; acquires tao favour 
and confidence of Charles V., 127 ; his 
mental and moral characteristics, ib . ; 
his pohtical principles, ib . ; his contempt 
for the people, 128 ; his extraordinary 
industry, ib. ; his riches and covetous- 
ness, ib. ; Is aiipointed Archbishop of 
Mechlin, 139 ; his growing unpopularity, 
i6. ; Indemnifies himself for. pecuniary 
loss accruing to him by acceptance of 
Archbishopric of Mechlin, ib. ; his zeal 
in ferreting out heretics, H3 ; Margaret 
of Parma Stains for him the cardinal’s 
hat, i6,: his growing assumption, and 
unfriendly relations with Egmont, 144 ; 
hit early Intimacy with Orange, 145; 
breach with Orange, 146 ; prejudices 
Philip against Count Horn, 147; suggests 
to the iSug his answers to remonstrsuicbs 
ofNetUeriand nobles, 149; his intrigues 
relative, to the marriage of Prince of 
Orange with Princess of Lonaihe, 167; 
his entry into city of Mechlin, as arch- 
bishop, 168 ; hlS baneful influence on 
Pbilip, 174; his seal in carrying o\it 
Philip’s views regarding Inquisition, 
176 ; increasing hatred ot the people to 
him, 177: lompoQns directed against 
him, 178'; hostuitiy df nobles towardr* 
him, 170; unfounded accusations bt 
cowardice, 181 ; his country house of La 
Fontaine, i6. ; shunned by great nobles, 
surrounds himself with their inferiors, 
182 ; his reports to Philip on proceedings 
in Netherlands, regarding introdubtion 
of Inquisition, and accusations and 1nnu> 
endoes ag^st nobles, 186 ; suggests to 
Philip how to proceed towards Nother- 
Itmd nobles, and in interviews with Mon- 
tigny, 188; lays a scheme with King and 
B^ent to sow dissensions among nobles, 

; acquires knowledge of joint letter of | 
Or^e, figmont, and Horut and iustruots { 
Philip how to reply, 191; his aoknow- j 
led^entc^his own unpopularity, 193; 
continued reports regarding, and artllil { 
insinuations against, nobles, 197 ; recom- 
mends Philip to come to Netherlands to 
aU|i^' thO' rising Atorzo, 298 ; contemptu- 
ous fxin^ssioim the people, ib. ; 
afmroaehing ori in his fate, t&. : deter- 
mhis^on^rnbbleato iyult and hdmili- 
ate him, 204 ; Is recalled by Plillip. 207 ; 


departure from Brussels, 208 ; can*le.s 
out the deception regarding hi.s retire- 
ment, as planned hy Philip, 209; Ills 
adherents deceived by his and the Kimr s 
duplicity, 210; hi-** rc-tircin. iit. 

211; turned into ridicule by nobles at 
masquerade in Count Mansfeld's house, 
214; abandons all idea of returning to 
Netherlands, and repairs to Rome, ib.; 
is employed by Philip to negotiate treaty 
between Hpain, Rome, and Venice, ib. ; 
is made Viceroy of Naples, and returns 
to Madrid in 1575, ib. ; dies there, 1580, 
215; policy devised by him and Spino«a, 
for entij'o subjugation of Ncthcrl.\nfi>-, 

. 826 ; his duplicity as regards capture oi 
Netherland nobles, .849 ; regret at escape 
of William of Orange, 350 ; cruel iiisiii- 
uations against Egmont, ib. ; exultation 
at discomfiture of Prince of Onmgo in 
first campaign against Alva, 418. 

Qravclincs, battle of, 101. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, liis .anticipation of 
coming storm in Netherlands, 827; 
timony to excessive finy of citizens of 
Antwei'p during tumult subsequent to 
defeat of Ostrawcll, 321. 

Grict-inann, chief ruler of an East Fries- 
land district, 20. 

Groningen, city of, delivered up to Prince 
of Parma by Count Hennoberg, 827 ; be- 
leaguered by patriot forces, ib. ; siege of, 
828 ; death of Entes, 829 ; siege niiscd by 
defeat of Hohenloon Hardcnberg Heath, 
830. 

“ Groot Privilcgic,” the Magna Charta of 
Holland, granted by Mary of Burgundy, 
27. 

“ Gueux,’* origin of the appellation ns a 
party name, 255; vindication of tliis 
origin in opposition to G.acha'rd, f6. in 
note; adoption of the name and of tho 
syrabols, 257 ; adoption of costume, 259 ; 
ultimate fate of tho confederates, 540. 

Guilds, institution of, 18; military, 46; 
literary, ib. 

Guines, reduction of, 99. 

OuisO, Buko of, is defeated by Alya in 
Italian campaign, 85; is recalled iri>m 
Italy to take command on Flemish fri>n- 
liera, imperilled by Egtnont, ib. ; is 
reproved by pope, 80 ; assembles a new 
army, 98 ; takes Calais by assatilt. ib. ; re- 
news bostilitiqs by attack on piiionville, 
100 ; neglects to follow up his successes 
In Flanders, ib. ; assembles a now army 
at Pierrepont, 104, 

IT.amraoj, Nicholas de, his seal in promo- 
tion o£ tho compromise league, 240; hia 
imprudent impetuosity, i6. 

Harangue, the, document issued by William 
of Orange, and addressed to princes of 
Gonuany, 469. 

Harint;. Jo4m, heroic conduct In battle of 
the Biemerdyk, 609; loses his life in 
n&val engagement in the Zuyder Zee, 
686 . 

Harlem/Xttke of, situation of, 608 : battles 
on, 611. 

Harlefn, city of, Is threatened hySp:iuiab 
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am>y, 501 ; fikirmish upon tho ico. 503 : 
n |x^ion of the magiatmcy enter into 
secret neghtiation with Alva, 508; 
aituattoii of the city and iiatund fea- 
turen of environs, Vk ; character of 
fortifications, 504 ; ifivestment of tho 
city, 505 ; character of tho struggle, and 
incidents of Uie siego, 506; first assault, 
507; continuation of siego and horrors 
attending it, ,508 ; second aasault, ib. ; 
the Spanish general determines to re- 
duce tho city hy famine, <5. ; rescuing 
force under Sonoy defeated, 609 ; cruelty 
and heroism of citizens, 510 ; miseries of 
famine, 612 ; desperate projects of the l»e- 
sieged, 61, ; the city surrenders at dls- 
crotion, 615; subsequent plunder and 
butchery, 516. 

Hasselaer, Kenan, a lady of Harlem, who 
distinguished liersclf diiring tho siege as 
the IcMcr of a female corps, .505. 

Havrd, Marquis of, despatched by Philip to 
Xethcrlands, to try and conciliaro the 
people, 620; is despatched to Antwerp 
with reinforcements, 632 ; incoinpetency 
of himself and young nobles who accom- 
pany him, t6. 

Henry 1 1, of France enters into secret treaty 
with Pone Paul IV. to drive the Spaniards 
out of Italy, 80 ; resolves upon war with 
Spain, 83 ; joins the armyoi Plerrcpoint, 
104; bU death, 106; arrangement with 
King of Spain for destniction of Hugue- 
nots, ib. ; revelation to William of Orange 
of plot for extirpation of Protestantism, 
122 . 

Heretics, persecution of, 43; increa-slng 
persecution of, 177; police regiilations 
excluding them from all share in usual 
convenieno>es of society, 222. 

Herlin, Michael, a citizen of Valenciennes, 
beheaded, together with his son, hy Noir- 
carroes, after surrender of city, 825. 
Jlerpt, the Seigneur de, a partisan of 
Orange, excites the citizens of Flushing 
to revolt, 467. 

Hessels, member of the Blood-Council, his 
cruelty, 856; letter from, to Count de 
Reux, which precipitates revolution In 
Flanders, 729 ; and Vischcr put td death 
by Byhove, 775. 

Ilcuterus, Pontus, testimony to emotion of 
Flemish i)coplo on abdication of Charles 
V., 68, 

Hohenlo, Count Philip of, leader of patriot 
.ii'my at siege of Groningen, 830; his 
discreditable character and mAnnera, ib. ; 
marches to Coerwenim to meet royalist 
tr<K)ps, and Is defeated by them at Har- 
donoei^ Heath, ib. 

Holland. Its geographical separation from 
Friesland, 20 ; Counts of, 21 ; Joined to 
tlie province of Hmnaolt, ib. 

Holland^ Jaqueline, Countess of, her ro- 
mantie history^ 22; importance of its 
hshories, 28. 

Holland, union with Zealand, 661 ; articles 
of union, ib. ; ratification of tbeso, 592. 
Holland and Zealand rellnQuUhes the 
'•Great Privilege,*' 86 ; moral and physi- 
cal oonddlons of provinces at the period 


of Ilequ«sah*l death, fill; ehangt In 
politics^ constitution, 46. ; supreme au- 
thority in, conferred on Prince of Orange, 
613 ; character of league concluded, ib . ; 
eetates of, offer suveruignty to Orange, 
833 ; now constitution drawn,, up op 
occasion of conferring sovereign rule on 
Prince of Orange, 864 ; estates of, make 
a formal remonstrance against arrange- 
ments with the Duke of Anjou, 882, 

Hoogstmaton, his disgraceful conduct to 
Archbishop of Canibray, 236 ; condtict at 
Antwerp auriiig winter of 1556, 314; is 
cited Wore the Blood-Council, 362 ; 
charges against him, ib. ; pnblishe.s a 
reply to act of condomoation, 876 ; death 
of, 415. 

“ Hooks,” first rise of party of this name, 
22 . 

Hop|>er, Joachim, takes VlgUus's place in 
council, 224; his previous career and 
mental characteristics, t6. ; hisincompe- 
tency, 5S2. 

Horn. Count of, his personal appearance 
and character, 58; joins OranM and 
Egmont in remonstrances against power 
of Oranvelle, 191 ; private letter to Philip 
concerning Gmnvelle's opndudt of affkirs 
in Netherlands, 195; hla proceedings at 
Touinay subsequent to Image-breaking 
excesses, 294; is rohoUed f]x>m Toumay 
by Regent, 297; grants permission to 
reformed congregations to preach in 
Clothiers* Hall, at Toumay, ib. ; goes to 
Bnissols, 46. ; his state of mind and 
position after recall linm Toumay, 803 ; 
comes to Brussels by persuasion of Alva, 
846; is arrested, 347; his papers are 
seized, 348; commenuemont of mock 
process ag^iiHt, 865 ; sentence pro- 
nounced igfaiiist him, 866; endeavours 
m.ade to save him, 867; charges agalnat 
him. 869 ; answer to charges, 878 ; is 
conoemn^ to death hy Alva, 884 7 pre- 
parations for his and EgmonPs execution, 
388; his death, 390; bis 'head aent to 
Madrid. 46. * retrospective view of his 
obameter. 891. 

Hugonet enters into treasonable negotla 
tion with liouis XI., and is behooded, ?8. 

Huguenots; new outburst of dissensions 
between tlds party and the Guise faction 

I In France, SCO. 

Jfnlst, Francis Van der, ajipointed inquisi- 
tor-general for the NetherlandA. * 

i hU character, 46. ; degraded ftrom po^^i- 
tlon, ib. 

Hungary, Mary, Queen of, regent <» 
therlunds, rerigns her office, 67; her 
character, 78; her detestation of Netlier- 
hinds, 46. 

Huy, deliberations at, between Don John 
of Auairla and do^itiea from estates. 
662; three quoationspnt by d^utles. 
46.; altercations between deputies ami 
governor, 661 


:e'broaking; oommeneement oWotsat 

twerp, 277 ; excesses ovrnmi* 
mltanemiii ontbMc of 
1 «n pi«mce«, Ml : inoktonts of *>•' 
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at Toiimajr, <6.; Hfc Anchm, 282; at 
Valencienneix, id. ; denrecatod by all 
ministers of Beformea religion, 283; 
remarkable abstinence of rioters from 
robbbry and x)er8onal violence* id. ; pre- 
text fttmished by riots for subsoqueut 
oppression, 284. 

Imb2co, leader of a p«(rty in Ghent, 728 ; 
gives first impulse to outbreak of re- 
volution in Ghent, 731 ; imjirisona tho 
ma^strates, and eatablislies now form 
of govcniment, 811; his scheme de- 
feat by Orange, 812: seeks refuge 
with John Casimir, ib. ; iutrlguos at 
Ghent, with a view to enabling Chimay 
to surrender Flanders to Philip, 885 ; 
his ultimate fate, 886. 

Imbrecourt betrays his country, and is be- 
headed, 28. 

Indopendenoo, declaration of, signed at tho 
Hogue, 28th July 1581, 840; events im- 
mediately preceding this act. 841. 
Indulgonces, sale of, in Nctlierlands, 38. 
Inquisition: its introduction into Nether- 
lands by Charles V., 60 ; number of 
victims to, in Holland and Friesland, 
it. ; the cause of the revolt of tho 
Netherlands, 164 ; the three varieties of 
the institution, 165 ; Spanisii Inquisition 
described, i6. ; introduction of Inquisi- 
tion into the Nothorland provinces, 167 ; 
distinction between Spanish and Nether- 
land, 173 ; council of doctors aud theo- 
logians to settle the matters concern- 
ing, 281 ; growing wrath of people 
ag^nst, 233; now mode of punishment 
adopted for heretics, 234 ; fronay of 
people at renewed proclamation of, 238 ; 
abolition of, insisted uptm by Nether- 
landers, 287; preposterous ddath-war- 
rant issued against inhabitants of. Ne- 
therlands by, 364. 

/nquisitors, papal, In Netherlands, 168; 
tnoir powers and functions, ib. : com- 
plain to King and Regent of indisposi- 
tion of civil functionaries to assist them 
in their duties, and of other difficulties 
encountered in prosecution of their office, 
233. 

Institutions in Netherlands, their last form, 
43. 

Inundation In Netherlands in 1570, 444. 
l^•abella of France married to Philip 11., 116. 
Italy, campaign in, 1556, 85. 

Jaureguy, Juan, attempts the life of IMnce 
of Orange at Antwerp, 858; is kitlod 
on the spot, t6. ; suspicion of complicity 
against Anjou and the French, 850 ; re- 
solute conduct of Maurice of Nassau, 
•6.; examination of papers found on 
assassin, iA ; curious Indloations of 
fimaUcism and superstition in murderer, 
ib. ; result of examination laid bcfoiu 
Anjou by St Aldegoude, 800 ; the crime 
to be a commercial spocula- 

Jemtninmn, defeat of, 896. 

Joivhe, Junius do, representative of Prince 
ofOri^Oi rej^ w proposals of Goremor 
Requesens, 584. 


Junius, Frahcifl, a trench Iliiguonot, in- 
vited to JJriiH.sel8 to I'roHch a sermon in 
house of Count Culemburg, 243 ; hie 
previous career, ib. 

“ Kabcljaws,” first rise of party of the 
name, 21. 

Kalf Vei issued by Charles V., 33 ; desiruo- 
tion of tho document, ib. 

Knuttcl, Wiiliani, used by Prince of 
Orange, to gain assent of L-andgravo of 
Hesse to his maniago with tho Princess 
Anna, 156. 

Koop, van Fandcrn, tradition of the, 33. 

Kopel), Walter, burned lor heresy, 170 ; 
singular devotion of an idiot to him, 17 J. 

Koppelstok, Peter, fenymanon tlio Meuse, 
assists the Beggars of the Sea in the cjip- 
ture of Brill, 464. 

Kopperzoon, Manning, subjected to atro- 
cious tortures by Governor Sonoy, 598. 

Lalain, Count, Governor of Hainault, won 
over by Queen of Navarre, promises to 
hold his government at service of Duke 
of Alcngon, 601. 

La Loo, Horn’s Roei'ctaiy, is executed by 
onlor of Alva, 406. 

La Torro despatdiod by Regent to Amstcr 
dam to obtain forcible ejcctniciit of Bjo 
dcrode, 331. 

Laurens, President of the Grand Council of 
Mechlin, bis character, 108. 

Lens, town of, sacked by Colignj’', 88. 

Leoniuus, Dr Klbertns, and lingo Bonto, 
commissioned by Requesens to treat 
with Princo of Orango, 138; liis early 
career, 130, in note ; despatched on 
mission from Don John of Austria to 
Princo of Orange, 222 ; instructions 
given to him, ib. ; reply of Orango to his 
proposals, 224. 

Letters of Princo of Orange, to principal 
cities of Netherlands, requesting fund.s 
for the support of his army, 477; effect 
of those letters, ib. 

Leyden, preparations fur raising tho siege 
of, 554 ; cornmejicement of second siege, 
566 ; description of city, ib. ; prelimi- 
naries of siege, 567 ; endeavours of tho 
"Glippers” to persuade their country- 
men to submit, 569 ; reply of citizen.s 
of Leyden, ib. ; Orange’s plan for rescu- 
ing tho city, ib. ; called upon to sur- 
render by Vuldez, 570 ; joy of citizens on 
receipt of intelligonco that the sluicua 
had been opened, i6. ; desponding ap- 
peal to estates, 571 ; patriots take pos- 
session of the Landscheidung, 672 ; 
gradual advanoo of the relieving flotilla 
through the dykes, 673; pest and 
famine within the city, 675; heroic 
conduct of Adrian van der SVorff, 676; 
tho providential tenn>est, 677; progi-ess 
of tho flotilla, i6. ; tho last night, 678 : 
tho city saved, ib.; flight of tho 
Spaniards, id. ; thanksgiving aRor tho 
danger, 679 ; rewards for sufibring, 680 ; 
charter of nniverslty, ib. ; Solemnities 
oflnauguratton, i6. 
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Lion, battle of the Holy, or Heiliger Leo, 
381. 

LoflroSo, Sancho do, and SiUicho de Avila, 
defeat patriot army at Dalem, 378. 
Longehavc, one of the members of the Com- 
mission of Troubles At Mbns, intercedes 
for people, 492. 

Lorente : hia testimony as to mode of death 
of Don Carlos, 402. 

liomiiue. Christina of, seeks to become 
Regent of Netherlands, 107. 

Louvain, university of, 48; character of 
, its teaching, ib. ; memy-makin^' at, on 
occasion of presence of Don John of 
Austriji, 671. 

Lmms, Peter, a Carmelite friar of Mechlin, 
forms tlio design of restoring the city to 
the Prince of Parma, 818. 

Luxemburg, negotiations between Don 
John of Austria and deputies from 
estates at, Ci9. 

.M-uV, Fng.lT.icrt, Clnn'oll r of Brabant, 
openly charged by Willium uf Orange with 
kua%ery and cunupti'/ii, 2.'3. 

Maestiicht, citizens of, wro.st the town 
from the hands of Spanish troops, 630 ; 
shameful expedient used by Spanish 
soldiery in attempt to rcgjdn the place, 
i6. ; city recovered by Simuiards, 631 ; 
im^rtauce of the city as key to the 
Oerman gate of Netherlands, 790; is 
Invested by Prince of Parma, ib. ; nam- 
tive of siege, 803 ; tiie assault repulsed, 
805 ; the successful storm and the inas- 
sacro, 803. 

Man^fci<l, Charles de, signs the Com- 
promise, 244 ; soot out of the country 
by his father before the arrival of Alva, 
349. 

Mansfcld, Fetor Ernest de, beti ays and is 
sneered at by Netherland nobles, 290; 
entniatcd with supremo military com- | 
mand after death of Beque.sena, 600 ; In- | 
teniew with mutineers at Herenthalls, 
010; arrives in Netherlands with an army 
of well-trained troops, 741. 

Mantifuciures, influence on rise of azoall 
republiost 10. 

Marck, Robert de • iv his animosity to 
Granvello, and effort# to make him ridi- 
culoiui, 181. 

Harck, William de la, chief of the Beggnrs 
of the Sea, 462; ia driven out of the 
English port# with his followers by 
order of the Queen, 463 ; sails for 
Holland, ifr. ; summons the foHresa of 
Brill to surrender, 404 ; attacks and 
takes the town, 486 ; requires citizens to 
take oath of allogianeo to Prlnoi of 
Orange, 460; is despatched by Omngo 
Leyden with a force for the roliof 
of Harlem, but is defeated on the road, 
fS04 ; is deprived of his commiseion, 600 ; 
enormities practised by him lidd at the 
door of Prince of Orange, 627 ; murder 
of Oomelius Muslus, id. ; dies ol the bite 
of a mad dog, id. 

Ifary Tudor, her devotion to Philip ill., 
71; personal appearanoe, id. ; ohanuiter 
and accomplish manta, 70; her dleath; 106. 


Mason, Sir John, testimony to amotion of 
the j^ople at the ceremony of the abdica- 
tion of Charles V., 68. 

Mau-brul6z, iourn6e dos, 170. 

Maurice, Duke of Saxony, intercedes with 
Philip for release of Landgrave r>f Uosse, 
70. 

Maximilian 11., Emperor of Germany, 
intercessions In favour of Netherlaud 
nobles, 410 ; despatches the Archduke 
Charles to Madrid on a special missloi. 
concerning state of NetberlandB and 
proceedings of William of Orange, 421 ; 
public and private answers of Eing (if 
Spain, id. ; change in his views caused 
by widowhood of Philip II., 423 ; again 
issues his injunctions against military 
operations of Orange, 481 ; reply of 
Orange to these, id. ; now attempts at 
moduition between Netherlands aiul 
King of Spain, 687. 

Mcolilin, city of, abandoned by Alva to the 
licence of the Spani-sh soldiers, 492 ; de- 
livered up to Parma by treason of Jh 
Bours, 819; recaptured for estates by 
Van der Tymiiel, id. 

Medici, Cosmo (le, ream tho benefits of w.ar 
between Franco and Spain, 87. 

Medici, Catharine de, interview with 
Queen of Spidu at Bayonne, 284; pro- 
posals made by her,, 236; refuses to 
enter into secret league against ProicH- 
tants, id ; letter to Prince of Oraugo 
after attcBipt of Anjott to make himself 
absolute master in United Province'- 
677; loiter to Anjou recommending hiiu 
to re-establish Catholic religion in Ne- 
therlands, id. 

Medina Coeli, Duke of, appointed Gover- 
nor-General of Netherlands, 457 ; nr- 
rivos in Netherlands, 476: bickering - 
illrith Alva, 619; departure from Nether- 
lands, id. 

Megheu denounces conspiracy of hereii('n 
and sectaries to Regent, 861 ; convotios 
grand assembly of notables, S62. 

Mey, Peter van der, a carpenter of Alkmaar, 
umiertakes a dangerous mission for tho 
besieged, 623. 

Middelburg, sl^ 660 ; capitulation of. 
664 ; rosloration of ancient constitution 
by Prince of Orange, id. 

Mirumbeau, ambassador from, France 
Netherlands, endeavours to effect a re 
concllhiticm between tho provinces and 
Duke of Aidou, 879. 

Mondoucot, French envoy In the Nether 
lands, by order of his King urges Alva 
puttod^th all FroiMh prisoners taken 

before Motuh iao. . ^ . 

Mondragon, aSpanieh colonel, heads ft niosi 
advoniurous expedition for tho relief of 
tha town of Teivoes, 490 ; is beidogcil by 
patriots in UidoMborg, 6^1; !• forced to 
abandon Eierlokaea, 040( , ^ ± . 

Monluo, hii opinion of treaty of Cateau 
Cambrosis, 106. 

Urnis, capture oft .by,,I^Ia of 
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establishment of & oommission of 
Troubles, it. 

Monti gnv despatched Bi envoy to Spain, 
186 } his imprudent revelation to Philip 
oi tifa opinion of Qranvelle, 190 ; returns 
to Ncihorlands, ib. ; reports to stato- 
oouncil result of liia mission, t6. ; violent 
soena in council occasioned by this re- 
port, ib. ; refuses to sign letter to Philip 
concerning undue power of Qranvelle, 
193 ; Borgben and Mansfeld refuses to 
enforce edicts within their governments, 
238; his nuptials with the Princess 
d’Espinoy, 2.S9; and Ikrglicn pn-cced on 
mission to Madrid; iO[in'Mnts t-i Philip 
state of Netherlands and determination 
of people not to bo trampled on, 
three groat iioints of Ida instruc- 
tions, ib. ; is cited before Blood-Council, 
362 ; is imprisoned at Segovia, 4'i7 ; 
stratagem by means of which ho learns 
the fate of his brother and Egmont, i6. ; 
unsuccessful plan for his escapo from 
prison, ib. ; his case brought before the 
Blood-Council in Netherlands, 438 ; in- 
tercession of IrU wife in his behalf, 439 ; 
sentence of death pronounced against 
him by Alva, ib. ; his secret execution 
detonhined upon, i6, ; elaborate and ex- 
traordinary preparations for this, 440 ; 
his last hours, 4*12 ; witnesses of his 
death*‘forbidden to reveal tl^ secret on 
pain of death, 448 ; elaborate measures 
taken to conceal his having died a violent 
death, ib. 

Montmorency, Constable of Franco, takes 
command of French army at Piorro- 
point, 90 ; forms a iirojecfc for relieving 
Bt Quentin, 92 ; is wounded at battle of 
St Quentin and taken prisbaer, 94; 
dispute about his capture after battle 
of St Quentin, 95 ; decline of his influ- 
ence after battle, i6. ; empowered to 
open secret negotiations for pence, 104 ; 
death of, 800. 

Mook, battle of, 667; defeat and death of 
Louis of Nassau, 668 j 

Morillon, a' favourite of Granvelle, called 
double ABO, 179 ; his rage at Schwendi’s 
letter to Regonh 203. 

Motte, Soiraeur de la, Governor of Grave- 
lines, soils himself and his troops to 
Spomardfl, 782. 

Muler, Qeleyn de, schoolmaster of Oude- 
nardo, executed for crime of reading the 
Bible, 170. 

Musins, Cornelius, pastor of Saint Agatha, 
put to dOath by I)e la Marok, under cir- 
cumstances of great atrocity, 527. 

Mutiny of Spanish troops aftor Burrender 
of Zterickace, 617 ; mutineers proceed from 
JZCaitmd to Brabant, devouring as they 
go, 618; demonstration upon Moohlin, 
610: alarm created at Brussels, t6. ; 
reutinoers declared outlaws by Spanish 
government, 46. ; Joined by German 
iwgtoents, 683; by Snnoho d’ Avila, 683; 
mmihelers in posseesion of all the prin- 
elpai fbrtressds, 46, ; CiiQbraoos whole 
ar^y, andls headed by Sancho 
d0w!ig;6Mv- 


Naarden, a small town of Holland, refhses 
to abandon the cause of the Prince ol 
Orange, 498 ; is invested by Don Frede- 
ric de Toledo, ib. ; surrenders, t6. ; the 
citizens massacred and town set on fire, 
499; atrocities committed by Spanish 
soldiery, i6. 

Namur, city of, description of, 696; festi* 
vitie.s «m occasion of presence of Queen of 
Navarro, COS. 

Natiiur, citadel of, taken by stratagem by 
Don John of Austria, 099. 

Nassau, Adolphus of, brother of William of 
Orange, is killed by Aromberg in battle 
of the Holy Lion. 383. 

Nassau, Chalon.s lleub de, loaves his titles 
and oatiitesto his cousiu-gcrm.an, William 
of Nassau, who thus succeeds to the title 
of Prince of Orange, 120. 

Nas^^au, Count John of, ia appointed gover- 
nor of GcUlerland, 760 ; exceeding po- 
verty of liis household, 880 ; excuses for 
his retirement, t6. ; his second marriage, 
8.31. 

Nas.snti, lieiiry of, governor and confiden- 
tial friend of Charles V., by his influence 
places the imperial crown on Charles’s 
head, 120. 

Nassati, history of family of, 119. 

Nassau, Louis of, one of the first to sign 
the Compromise, 244 ; liLs character and 
personal appearance, 245 ; and his twelve 
apostle.s despatched to Brussels to lay 
proposals of confederates boforo Regent, 
272 ; appealed to for intercession in 
favour of Kefunnors persecuted by Eg- 
mont, 292; is cited before the Blood- 
Council, .863 ; looked to as chief of Hu- 
guenots of Franco, in case of Coliguy'a 
tall, 876 ; commences to levy troops and 
money, 377 ; makos an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to capture Alva and Brussels, 46. ; 
his plan of campaign, 46. ; enters Fries- 
land, 878 ; summons Qroningen to join 
him, 46. ; takes up a position near Monas- 
tery of Holy Lion, 880 ; defeats Arom- 
borg, 382 ; entrenches himself before 
Groningen, 884 ; his position after battlo 
of Holy Lion, 893 ; Ills army is routed 
near Groningen, 395 ; is defeated again 
at Jemmingen, 896 ; total desiaruction of 
his army near Sclwaert Abbey, 897; 
takes refuge ia Germany, 898; joins 
army of IBigtienots in France, 448; his 
conduct at battle of Moutcontour, 46. ; 
his endeavours to gain friends for Ne- 
tlierlands, 46. ; captvues Mons, the capi- 
tal of Haiuaxilt, 473 his address to citi- 
zens of Mons, 474 ; condition of, within 
the walls of Mona, 480 ; nays his respects 
to victorious generals afber oapitailation, 
46. ; incidents attending departure from 
the city, 46. ; agreement between him 
and representative of France ^tli refor- 
cnee to Netherlands, 681 ; promises to 
use his influence to procure crown of 
Poland for Duke of Anjou, 46. ;; frank 
and fearless letter to King of Prince, 
658 ; iiTomises of support received from 
France, 555; assembles a small army in 
Qormdny, 46.; crosses the Rhine In Fob- 
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ntftry 15T4, and euoftmps within four tU« oiUaeni, S97 ; hia oolumiuotis reportn 

miles of HaostriclU, ift. ; disasters en< to Regent reUtive to intended nuuissm! 

countered there, 5M; is obliged toabsn- of Catholics, 39d; Invests Valoncicnnes, 

don his position, <6. ; mutiny in the 308 ; conduct after surrender of ViJcn. 

army, 557 : battle of J^oolt, id. ; death of denues, 82f> ; persuades Rgmont td disre- 

Louis and his brother Uenry, 559. gard the reputed waminge to lum to fly. 

Nassau, Maurice of. son of Prinoo of Orange. 346 ; accepts the ofiBoe of member of tlie • 

his resolute conduct after attempted as- Blood>CounciI. S55 ; his testimony to 

samination of his father, 859. desperate state of Netherland citizens in 

Nassau, William of, sumamed The Rich, consequence of Alva's cruel persecutions, 

father of the great Prince of Orange, lt‘0. 460; cruel proceedings at Hons, 490; 

Nervii, heroic resistance offered by this his base cupidity, 491. 

people to C«8ar, 7. None, Do la, i.s made prisoner in an action 

Netherlands, the earliest history of, 1; near Ingolmunster, 828 ; vain endeavours 

physical geography of, i5, ; primitive of patriot party to obtain Itis release, id. ; 

natural features, original inhabitants, 3 ; is kept in prittou five years, and then 

state of population subsequent to tiie offered his release on condition of sacri- 

tnigratlous of the nations. 10; become a ficing his eyes, id. ; work.s composed by 

province of the empire of Charlemagne, him In prison, id. ^ 

it ; pass into the German empire, 13 ; 

aspect of country at commencement of Oglor, Robert, of RysscI, and his fhmily, 
regency of Margaret of Parma, 129; executed for not attending mass, 172. 
causes preparatorj' of revolt, 131; re- Oliver, Antony, a n.ativo of Mons, lays a plan 
ceivo the ideas of the reformation from for the capture of city, with Ix)uisof Nas 
France, 132 ; ancient charters, 138 ; tiieir siui and otiier Ilugucrtot chiefs, 472* 

indasUy taxed to enable France to at killed at Uittlo of the Dicmcrdyk, did 

ta^ th« Huguenots, 183 ; anarchy and Orange, William of Nassau, Prince of, liii; 
confusion after dei«rturc of Gr.mvcUe, jwrsonRl appearance, 66; empowered b> 

915 ; public corruption, id. ; spread of open secret negotiation.s of peace after 

Reformed religion, and growing enthusi- little of Gravulinea, 104 ; one of the hnNt> 

asm of its followers, 964 ; state of country ages for execution of treaty of Chateau 

after departure of William of Orange for CambrosK 105; loams from King of 

Germany, 833 ; dismay at arrival of Alva, France designs against Protestants, 106 ; 

843 ; consternation created by arrest of supports ondeavuurs of Duchess of Lor- 

Egmont and Horn, 348; state of dis- rtUne to become Regoit of NetiierUnd^, 

couragement caused by proceedings of 107 ; api)ointed. together with Egmont, 

Rlo«>d - Council, 857; de(>opulation of t<> command of foreign troops, 112; n-. 

country in consequence of cruel proceed- bukod by Philip II. when leaving No- 

IngsofAlva, 859; off the inhabitants of, theriands, 113; succeeds, at the ago of 

condemned to death by Inquisitions, 364 ; olcvom to principality of Orange, 121 : is 

wholesale executions and frightful cmei- sent to Druasels for education, id. ; be- 

tics, 865 ; severe blow inflicted on their comes the friend and favourite of Charles 

commerce by quarrel between Alva and V., id. ; appointed generahln-cbicf of 

Queen of England, 425 ; continuation of army on Kench frontier, id. : seert t 

religious persecutions, id. ; now scheme negotiator of peace of 1551, with FVancc. 

of tazaiion introduced, in violation of . t5.; one ofthq hostages selected by King 
provincial charters, 498 ; state of manu- of France, for execution of treaty, id. ; 

lacturing indtistry in year 1570, 429, in discovers scheme of Henry Il.and Philiji 

note; opposition to now system of taxa- H . for extirpating Protestantism, id ; 

tion, 430; terrible destruction by iimn- cams the surname of “The Silent," 122 ; 

dadon in 1570, 444; open revolt against thougli still a Catholic, determines to 

the new taxes, 461 ; successive insurrcc- save^otestants if he can, iO. ; increases 

tkmt in various cities artd provinco.v. his possessions by marriage with Anin) 

470; state of country at death of Reque- of Egmont, id.; becomes a widower, 

sens, 010 ; state of religious parties in 1558, i6. ; is accused of having murdered 

the vari<^ provinces, 624; state of his wife, 128; his character and ooudiict 

oountry it pwod of death of Don John In oorly pi^ of his career, id ; his 

of Austria, 778 ; division of country into splendour snd hospitality, 124 ; his gen- 

tbree portions, 641. tleneas and winning addross, id.; ex- 

Nfvetn, Duke de, Governor of Champagne. pensive habits and consequent debtH, 

dlspOMs his forees to meet an attaok of 125 ; bis various sources of revenue, td . ; 

t^praish army, 01; makes bis escape la falsely accused of cowardice, 126; 

after battle of St Quentin, 94 ; bis escape talents and acoompliihmonts, ; idr.' 

deemed impossible, opposition to institution of new bishops. 

Ninove, the starvation of, 867. 140 ; reidgns command of Span^h Isgij'n. 

Nobles, disaffected state of, bolding oom- 141 ; his early Intimacy with 

ml^ in pati^ army, 741; miUcontent 145; hisquaiTol with the Cardinal, to., 

party brought over by Duke of Parma, and Egmont addrasa Joint letter to the 

jeakmsies, btekarings. and mutual King, oomplalnliig of the undue power 

raofiminatioaa among than. 706. am^psted by CanUnid 'O^relMf 

Katrearmai pweaeda to Tburnay to disarm his marriage with Anna of Baxonyi 
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dtfflc^ilttes attending it, with rindication 
ai his conduct with regard to these, 
tf i ; proceeding! and feativitiea on occa- 
!ion of his wedding, ITO; meeting of 
Rnl^hte of the Fleece, at hla house, to 
discuss public matters, 1(J3 ; supported 
by people in his opposition to Qranvello 
and the Regent, 185 ; fhmkneas and lega- 
lity of this opposition, vindicated, i6. ; 
determine that ha will withdraw from 
government If Granvello be not recalled, 
190 ; t^tes Joint letter with Egmontnnd 
Horn, to Philip, on necessity of with- 
drawing power of Granvelle, 191 ; quar- 
rels with Aromberg becaxise he refuses 
to Join the league against Granvelle, 192 ; 
Figmont and Horn write second Joint 
letter to Philip, tendering their rewgiia- 
tion as members of Councir of State, 
195 ; hand in remonstrances to Recrent, 
196 ; abstain from ^ossinii of State-Coun- 
cil, 107; attempts to stem tide of corrup- 
tion, after departure of Granvelle, 216 ; 
his noble ambition and purity of charac- 
ter, ib. ; declines in favour at Regent’s 
court, ib. ; his speech on occasion of Eg- 
rnonfs mission to Smln, and Viglius’a 
instructions, 223 ; effect of thissiMjech on 
members of coiinoll, 924 ; his Indignation 
at Philip’s persistence in religious perse- 
cution, 230 ; upbnxida Egmont with hav- 
ing forgotten interests of his country 
during mission to Spain, 231 ; declarer 
that the King’s ordei-s relative to Inqtiisl- 
tion are too peremptory not to be obeyed, 
but washes his hands of coiiseauenccs, 
2B6 ; is supported by Egmont and Horn, 
ib. ; Is not consulted in formation of 
compromise league, 246; his o^unions on 
enforcement of Edicts and Inquisition, 
16. ; disapproves of the compromise 
league, 248 ; commences system of espi- 
onage upon Philip, ib. ; invites leading 
nomes to meet at Breda, for a conference 
on public affUrs, 260 ; effects change in 
tone and purport of Request, 251 ; his 
moderation, »6. ; inclines to Lnthomniem, 
OT7 ; repairs to Antwerp at solicitation 
of cltisens to restore public tranquillity, 
268 ; regarded by all parties as tho only 
man able to stem the rising tide of revo- 
lution, 269 ; remonstrates at DUffel with 
deputation from members of Compromise 
assembled at St Trond, 271 ; is not do- 
eeived by false promisoa of Philip, 289 ; 
his moderate proceedings at Antwerp ro- 
lativo to imsge-breakers, 293 ; draws up 
Blxteen articles of agreement between 
heads of Reformed religion and govern- 
ment, t6. ; growing liberality of his 
Tiews. Ib. ; establishes religious peace at 
Vtreent and Amsterdam on same basis 
as at Antwerp, 16. ; his personal conduct 
at Antwerp when endeavouring to re- 
store order after the iconoclast riots, 
too ; first thoughts of I'osistance to tho 
plans of the Spanish government, and 
proposals to Egmont and Horn on tho 
subject, 801 ; interviews at Dender- 
monde between Orange, Horn, Egmont, 
HoogBtraaUm, an^ Count Louis ^ Nas- 


sau, ib. ; his isolated position, 803 ; hia 
increasing watchfulness, 305 ; publishes 
a pamphlet on necessity of allowing some 
degree of religious liberty, 807 ; en- 
courages cit{zGn|i to resist introduction 
of mercenary garrisons, 808; his endea- 
vours in favour of Protestants of Amster- 
dam, 312; refuses to take tho new oath 
of allegiance irajMsed by government, 
813; tenders his resignation, i6. ; is con- 
sulted by Brederode .and other seigniors 
aa to new petition to bo presented to 
Regent, 314 ; partially corinives at pbo- 
ce^ings of Brederode, 315; his daUlit- 
less conduct at Antwei-p durh^ tunlUlt 
caused by defeat of Ostraweil, 318 ; pro- 
poses terms of arrangement, .319 ; avails 
himself of antagonism between Lutherans 
and Calvinists to save tho city, 320; 
meets tho insurrectionists in the Mere, 
and proposes articles of accommodation, 
821 ; succeeds in re-establishing order, 
322 ; his efforts unappreciated by Regent, 
ib. ; his resolute resistance to all efforts 
to gain him over to the Spanish party, 
327 ; interview with Mansfeld and Eg- 
mont at Willebrock, 828 ; endeavours to 
save Egmont, 329 ; letter to Philip an- 
nouncing his intention to withdraw from 
Netherlands, 330; letters to Horn and 
Egmont on same subject, t6. ; is informed 
by Vandemese that Alva has orders to 
arrest and condemn him at once, 331 ; 
and other seigniors arc cited before the 
Blood-Council, 862 ; charges against 
them, i6. ; his reply to the summons, tb . ; 
his son seized as a hostage, 363 ; pub- 
lishe.s a reply to aefbf condemnation, 
376 ; his exertions to raise troops and 
gain allies in Germany, England, and 
France, ib. ; grants commission to Count 
Ijouis, to levy troops and wage war on 
Philip, 377 ; is recommended by his 
friends among tho German princes, to 
pause in his attempts to save tne Nether- 
land provinces, 407 ; enrols himself for 
life as a soldier of the Reformation, 16. ; 
ohango 8ui)ervoned in his religious char- 
acter, 408 ; sincerity of his piety, i6. ; I.h 
reqvdrod by the Emi>eror to lay doWrr 
arms under penalty of forfeiting his 
rights and privileges, 400 ; his reply ta 
Emperor’s requisition, i6. ; his formal 
declaration of war a^inst .^va, 410; 
proclainaUon to the people of the Netbor- 
lands, <5. ; crosses the Meuse with his 
army, 411 ; enters Brabant and takes up 
a position within a short distance of 
Alva’s encampment, 412; baffiing plan 
of his adversary, t6, ; hicidonts of tho 
campaign, 414; effects adjunction with 
Gonlis, at Wavermr* 16. ; disappointment 
at supinoncss of {reople, <6. ; mutinous 
state of his army, 16. ; crosses tho fimn- 
tler of Prance, 416 ; is summoned by tJio 
King of Franco to declare his intention^ 
410 ; lii* reply, ib. ; is forced to lead back 
disband his army, 417; seta forth 
with his two biwthtra to Join the banner 
of CondA 16. ; proceedings In Ibtinco aft or 
disbanding his army at Strasburg, 447 ; 
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ititunui to Qermauy, 449 ; extensive cor- 
I'espondeuce^ with leading personagca in 
every pfirt of Netherlands, ib. ; issues 
commissions to privateers, ib. ; gives 
laws to tha Bejggars of the Sea, id. ; his 
forlorn condition but unbroken spirit 
^dler return from France, 450 ; persever- 
ing efierts to obtain money and allies, 
458; instructions to Diedrich Sonoy, 
459 ; document called the Harangue ad- 
dressed to princes of Germany, iO. ; oath 
of allegiance taken by revolted provinces 
to him as stadtholder of Ring of Spain, 
472 ; resumes stadtholderate over UoUaud 
and JZealand, ib. ; religious toleration ex- 
hibited in his instructions to function- 
aries appointed by him, and in now oath 
of allegiance imposed, ib. ; assembles a 
new army in Germany, 476; addresses 
lettera to principal cities of Netherlands, 
adjuring them to bo true to his and their 
cause, ib. ; power confeived on him by 
congress of Dorb, 478 ; oixlinauce issued 
by him as a provisional form of govern- 
ment and voluntarily imposing limits on 
himself, 479 ; crosses the llhine at Duis- 
burg with a considerable army, 480 ; 
takes Roormond, ib. ; differenco between 
his character as military commander and 
that of Alva, 481 ; bis fur thor advance, 
ib. ; learns the news of the massacre of 
the Huguenots in Paris, 482 ; advances 
with bis army towards Moiis, in the hope 
of provoking the enemy into a pitclied 
battle, 486 ; night attack on his ai-my by 
Don Frederic de Toledo, 487 ; retreats to 
F6ronne and Nivedcs, 488 ; is followed 
by an assassin hired by Alva, i5. ; his 
soldiers refuse to remain longer in the 
held, ib. ; is obliged to advise his brotlier 
to capitulate, ib. ; crosses the Rhino, dis- 
bands bis army, and repairs to Holland, 
i6. ; his reception in province of Holland 
after breaking up his army, 501 ; unfolds 
his plan of futme proceedings In secret 
session of states of provinces at. Harlem, 
ib. ; despatches a force under Do la 
March to the relief of Harlem, 504; makes 
a fresh effort bo succour the town, 506 ; 
further endeavours to succour Harlem, 
509; keeps firm in faith and hope in 
spite of repeated disasters, 617 ; his lofty 
enthusiasm, 520; for want of funds is 
obliged to declino offer of Spanish sol- 
diery to deliver Harlem into his hands, 
622; difficulties experienced by him in 
raising funds for his enteiprise, 520; his 
lofty and generous purpose, ib . ; accusa- 
tions against him by bigoted adherents 
of boUi religions, ib. ; bis reliance upon 
secret negotiations re-opened with the 
court of France, 527 ; reasons for con- 
quering his repugnance to King of 
mranoe, 530; outlines of new treaty with 
France drawn up by him, ib. ; solitary 
and anxious positiou during the misfor- 
tunes of Harlem and Alkmaar, 588 ; ap- 
peal to the general assembly of the Neth- 
erlands, exBortfng the country to onion 
against the eppreesiov » spiatle to the 
Bing of Spain, 684 ; oonfidonco ia God 


themalttsprlngofhis energy, 685 ; libniy 
of conscience for the peojne his main ob- 
j^t, ib. ; publicly joins the Calvinist 
Church at Dort, i6. ; his fears relative to 
impressimi likely to be produced 'by the 
Ring’s promise of piodon, 551 > position 
taken up by him during siege of Leyden. 
669; desperate plan lor the rescue of 
Leyden, tb , ; his illness at lioiterdam, 
571 ; rosumos preparation^ for relief of 
Leyden, 672 ; proceeds on board the fleet 
before Leydou, 576 ; receives news of the 
rescue of Leyden, 679 ; enters the city, 
ib . ; grants privileges to the city as a re- 
ward for its suflorings, 680 ; reply to 
proposals of Requeseus, made through 
Bt Aldogonde, 583 ; answer to other ne- 
otiatora, 584; power lodged in hla 
ands, 685; complains ip assembly of 
states of Holland of conduct of cities, 
and offers to resign, 586 ; powers vested 
in him by estates, i6. ; refuses to accept 
government on these terms unless fur- 
nished with a monthly allowance, ib. ; 
suspicions of Siiunlsh government and 
fear of a disastrous peace, 587; accepts 
the government of Uolland and Zcahind, 
591 ; results of his marriage with Anne 
of Saxony, 593 ; marries the Princess 
Charlotte of Bourbon, 595 ; enmities 
caused by this marriage, ib . ; evil couse- 
quences, 096 ; resolution to throw off 
allegiance to King of Spain, 602 ; difficul- 
ties as to choice of now sovereign for the 
states, 604 ; fiuanoial embarrossmeuts of 
himself and brother John, 606; despe- 
rate scheme for rescuing Inhabitants of 
Holland and Zealand, ib . ; prompt and 
decided condutt after death otRec^uesens, 
€10 ; changes introduced ^ him into 
i^litical constitution of Holland and 
Zealand, 611 ; supreme authority in Hol- 
land and Zealand conferred on hira, 612 ; 
especial powers vested in him, *5. ; ab- 
sence of personal views and ambition, 
.613; honourable title bestowed on him 
by j)eople, ib . ; bis unswerving rslij^oiis 
toleration, ib. ; reinstated in his princi- 
pality of Oi-ange by King of France. 614 ; 
j)repare8 to take advant^e of mutiny of 
Bpanish troops to bring about a general 
union and oiganisatiou, 625; letter to 
Coxmt Lalain, ib, ; to estates of Gueldrea, 
id. ; to estates of Brabant, ib. ; linplores 
the various provinces to send deputies to 
a general congress to effect a close union 
between Holhuid and Zealand and the 
other provinces, 626 ; sends troops to the 
assistanca of Flanders against mutineers, 
e'^9; letters addressed by him to the 
states-generai, assembled at Ghent, 
urging them to has ten to oonolude tr^ty 
of unloQ, 644 ; diffioultlss suggested by 
the arrival of Don John of Austria, 657 ; 
counsels to states-generol relative to ar- 
rival of new governor-general, ib,; out- 
lines of negotiation to be entered into 
with Don John, 658 ; basie of his policy, 
id.; his combination disarranged by 
amplitude qf eonoeesione made ny Dou 
John of Austria, 665 ; bis distrust of Don 
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John and reasons for this, 660; isim- 
tated at haste with which estates con* 
dudod treaty with Don John, i6. ; dis- 
pleasure at provisions of Perpetual Edict, 
607 ; ruiusos to publish or recognise the 
treaty in Holland and Zealand, ib. f his 
written opinion of treaty, given to states- 
general at their request, 603; perfect 
accord between him and estates of Hol- 
land and Zealand, ib. ; his reply to pro- 
posals made by Dr Leoninusm name of 
Don John of Austria, 670; his un- 
bounded influence in Holland and Zea- 
land, ; respect in which be was held 
in other provinces, ib . ; his reply to 
letters of Don John, 671 ; tokens of sym- 
pathy received from his mother, 685; 
and from his son, 686 ; financial embur- 
i-assmonts of his family, caused by their 
sacrifices to the cause of the Nethorlauds, 
«6. ; new advanoas made to him by Don 
John of Austria, 686; tlia struggles to 
establish a system of toleration, ; in- 
terview and diseussiuna with envoys sent 
by Don John of Austria and by estates- 
gcneral of Catholic provinces, 689; en- 
voys make a formal statement to him 
and the states of Holland and Zealand 
on tJie part of Don John, 692; protest 
against Perpetual Edict embodied in his 
reply to the document, ib . ; encourages 
and superintends the re-crectiou of dykes 
in Holland and Zealand, 704 ; touoinng 
love and gratitude of people towards 
him, ib. ; Letter, never hitherto pub- 
lished. to estates-general on seizure of 
citadel of Namur and general conduct of 
Don John, ib. ; vindication of himself 
against charges made by Don John and 
others, 705 ; repairs to Utrecht, on invi- 
tation from Magistracy, 700 ; hearty 
welcome given to him, ib. ; treaty of 
“ aatisfactiou " drawn up, ib. ; stratagem 
for overcoming German troops shut up 
in Dreda, 711; his determination to re- 
store, the administration to a state-coun- 
oil appointed by estates-general, 715; is 
Invited by estates-general to oomo to 
firussels to aid them with his counsels, 
718 ; increase of his power and influence, 
ih. ; memorial presented to him at Ger- 
truydeuburg by commlssiouera sent to 
invite him to Drussels, ib. ; petuiission 
for ilia jouru^ obtained from estates of 
Holland and Zealand, 719 ; reply to me- 
morial of commissioners, ib. ; enthusias- 
tic reception at Antwerp, 720; entry in- 
to Brussels, iO.; future measures con- 
templated by him, 721 ; puts a stop to 
negotiations with Don John, ib,; ex- 
ceeding devotion of burghers of Brussels 
for him. 723; his wise conduct with 
regard to Archduke Matthias, 725; is 
elected Kuward of Brabant, 726 ; elgnifi- 
canoe of this office, <5. i his new dignity 
wnflrm ed by estates-general, ib. ; the 
orovra' within his grasp, ib. ; indignation 
at treacheroye conduct of nobles, 727 ; 
interview with Ryhove previous to out- 
break of revolution in Ghent, 730 ; pro- 
ceedings' relative to outbi-eak, 732; re- 


pairs to Ghent on invitation of four 
estates of Flanders, ib. ; brings about a 
new act of union, securing the religious 
rights of Catholics and Protestants, 733 ; 
succeeds in negotiating treaty of alliance 
and subsidy with England, 735; estab- 
lishes fundamental terms on* which 
Archduke Matthias is to be received as 
Governor-General of Netherlands, 786 ; 
is appointed lieutenant-general for the 
Archdake Matthias, 737; jealousy of 
him entertained by nobles, 741; loyal 
conduct with regard to Amsterdam, 747 ; 
preparations for campaign of 1678, 750; 
negotiations with Engird, i5. ; again 
confers chief posts of command on Catho- 
lic nobles, tb, ; rebukes his own Church 
for its in tolerance, 752 ; his reasons for 
maintaining relations with Duke of 
Alencon, 766; px'oscribes the toims ou 
which Alengon’s asslatanco may be ac- 
cepted, 768; causes a system of provi- 
sional toleration to be signed by Mat- 
thias, 769; incapability of his oontempo- 
rarics to understand his tolerance, ib. ; 
provisional arrangement for religious 
toleration in Antwerp, 761; discontent 
caused among Catholic leaders and 
Walloon population by his attempt to 
establish religious toleration, 762; en- 
deavours to conciliato the contending 
parties in Ghent, 776 ; indignation at 
image-breaking riots at Ghent, 777; is 
induced to go to Ghent to appease up- 
roar, 778 ; obtains consent of all parties 
to a religious peaco, published 27th De- 
cember 1578, ib. ; import of this docu- 
ment, ib. ; inalcon touts summoned to 
lay down their arms, refuse, i6. ; grow- 
ing conviction of his enemies that his 
death alone would enable them to put 
down Netherland rebellion, 785 ; effects 
the Union of Utrecht, the foundation of 
the Netherland republic, 792 ; false accu- 
sations against, relative to Union of 
Utrecht, 794; unceasing efforts to coun- 
teract the dismembcringpolicy of Parma, 
797 ; is blamed for the fall of Maestrioht. 
and accused of plotting to deliver the 
country into the hands of Franco, 809 ; 
libellous letter against him laid before tho 
assembly of tho estates, 810 ; efforts to 
allay new disorders in Ghent, i5. ; repairs 
a second time to Ghent, and again his 
presence restores order, 812 ; accepte the 
goverament of Flanders, and returns to 
Antwerp, 813; attempts to bribe him 
made by members of Cologne confereuoes, 
816; their utter failure, ib.; offers to cede 
his powers to any successor appointed by 
estates-general, ib. ; hew schemes of go 
vernment contemplated by him, 820 ; his 
arguments in favour of choice of Duke of 
Anjou os future ruler of theNetherUnde, 
821 ; rebukes and warnings and a^-vin- 
dicatlon addressed to various corporations 
and assemblies in 1679, 822; speech iu 
estates-general at Antwerp^ in 1679, up- 
braiding the people with the want of a 
brovid patriotism, 824; address upon the 
state of tho country in January 1580, 
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urgtnp: the nereeaity of raising a numo- 
Tous am efficient army, ib. ; is offered 
the Boveroijmty by estates of Holland 
and Zealand, 833 ; by advice of Cardinal 
Granvello a price is set upon his head, 
8S4 ; cim tents of ban, ib. ; replies by bis 
famons Apolosry, 835 ; reluctantly accepts 
provisiojial sovercifpity over Holland and 
Zealand, 842; substance of act conferring 
this sovereignty, <6. ; limitatinn of sove- 
reignty as to time subsequently cancelled 
bv the states without his knowledge, <6. ; 
a()eence of personal ambition in him in- 
jurious to Ids country, 847; his reasons 
for wishing Anjou to hKi elected sovereign 
ofNctherlands, 848 ; againsummonscoun- 
iry to provide for the general defence and 
to take measures for Inaiururation of 
Anjou, 852 ; attempt to assassinate him at 
Antwerp, 858; his generous forgiveness of 
nssAssiti, id. ; his solicitude foi Dtike of 
Anjou and hi.s country when thinking 
himself mortally wounded, ib.; agitation 
of the people, 850 ; investigations relative 
to attempted crime, ih. ; discovery of In- 
stigator, SCO ; letter to estates gonoral, im- 
pl^ng them, in ease of his death, to re- 
main f^sithful to Anjou, 801 ; solemn fast 
In Antwerp, S62 ; his care that the pro- 
ceed in<?8 against his assassins shoula be 
conducted witli strict justice, ib. ; his con- 
valescence and relapse, ib, ; Leonardo Bo- 
talii, body physician to Anjou, saves his 
life by an ingenious exp<Klicnt, ib. ; joy of 
people at his recovery, i6. ; death of his 
wile, Cliarlotte of Bourlxm, 8(13 ; happi- 
ness enjoyvd in marriage with her, ib. ; is 
forced by the excitement, in couseqtiencc 
of his recovery, to accept permanently the 
Coiintship of Holland and Zealand, t6. ; 
position assigned to him by tlie now con- 
stitution, 865 ; other provisions of new 
constitution, ib. ; appeal to Anjou in refer- 
ence to Invasion of Antwer]), 878 ; letter 
from Catherine de Medici, ib. ; efforts to 
effert an honourable reconciliation, if pos- 
sible, between Duke of Anjou and the pro- 
irinces, ib. ; his unceasing desire to see 
all the Nctherland provinces united into 
one independent commonwealth, j6. ; dia- 
oovers mtrignes of Anjou with Panna 
and JblUn, 879 ; reply to Mirambtian, de- 
spatched to Netherlands by Kingof Franco 
to endeavour to effect n reconciliation l>c- 
twoen Anjou and the provinces, 880; 
Statement of opinions .as to necessity of 
not breaking with Anjou, drawn up at 
request of estates, t5. ; Accord signed in 
oonsequence, 881 ; mniTiod, for the fourth 
time, to Ixsilsa, widow of Tcligny and 
diMahterorColigiiy,8S2; refuses Uiosovo* 
reiguty of Unitw Provinces offered to 
him by the estates. 883 ; pntriotio and 
self-denying trmeof his answer on the oc- 
eaiioD, ib . ; sovereign dukedom of Bra* 
bant forfeited by Anjou, oflhrcd to him, 
ib, ; refuses this also, and continues his 
efforts in &vour of ItnjcfU, ib , ; indefatig- 
able endeavours to counteract the machi- 
nations of Bpiuilsh party In Ghent, 886 ; 
various new attempts against his life, 887 ; 


last and sticccssful attempt, 894 ; his l.urt 
words, <6. ; children by his four marriages, 
897; deep sorrow or tho people at b‘i 
death, i6. ; effect of his death on country, 
ib. ; his physical appearance and m'lral 
qualities, 898; tho groat aim of his life 
and policy, 899 ; diBintorostodnoss of his 
services, tl >. ; his intellectual faculties, ib. ; 
his never-failing constancy, 900 ; his poll- 
ticalgcnins, i6. ; his power of dealing with 
his fellow-men, i6. ; his eloquence, oral 
and written, 901 ; his industry, ift. ; peno- 
tration and adroitness, 902 ; caution. Hi. ; 
false view of his character given by his 
enemies, 903. in note ; his calm courage 
and cheerful disposition, ib. ; unvarying 
love and esteem of tho people for him, 
904. 

Ostrawell, defeat of Mamix de Tholouse 
and Protestant troops at, 317. 

Oudewater. besieged and taken by assault 
by Spaniards, 59S. 

Outreman, pensionary of Valencfonnos e\- 
cites tho fury of his follow-oitisens hy 
being the bearer of profiosiLions fron> 
Noircarmes, 308. 


Pacheco, or Paciottt, aii Italutn enginrr? 
attached to the .army of Duke of AIv i, 
839; employed in the erection of tli^i 
famous citadel of Ant\von>, 361 ; is put, 
to death by the pojmlaco of Fhishin'r, 
468. 


Pacification of Ghent, opinion of jiiriscon- 
suits and divines ui>od, 600. 

Panis, Peter, a tailor of Mechlin, con 
demnod to death on the ohargo of ha7in ; 
preached tho Ueformod faith In that city, 


693. . 

Panna, Alexander of, his bearing atid char- 
acter, 239; his nuptials with Maria of 
Portugal, 240; joins Don John of Au.stria 
at Luxemburg with several choice rr;ri- 
ineuts from 8i)ain and Italy, 741 ; dis 
tingulshed conduct in battle of Gom 
bloura, 744; his birth and early ch.ar:i< 
teristios, 769; education and youthful 
tastes, t6. ; mode of life at Parma, 770 ; 
heroic conduct at battle of Lepanto, 771 ; 
his personal appearance, td. ; his milit u v 
abilities and mental chartweteristlcR, 77:' : 
his religious sontlmcuta, id. ; favourubic 
auspices under which ho assumed poR'^^ 
in the Netherlands, 773 ; his subtle aJ> ' 
unscrupulous policy, 782; 'commciic' " 
campaign of 1670 with a feint ag.'iiu't 
Antwerp, and then moves upon Mr-- 
stricht, 796; continued negotiations ‘"i'| 
intrigues with Walloon nroviiico.*^, ^ 22 ; 
signs Treaty of Accord with Walloon pro- 
vinces, 700; pantomime at Paris illustri- 
tJvo of his success, 800; his ontiy im'’ 
Maestricht after capture of tho city. 
808 ; indignation at arrival of his motlicr 
in Netherlands to assume civil admnii"- 
tration of pi-ovinoos, 839 ; declares his n ^ 
torminaUon not to submit to uiv^ 
authority, and conquers. ; moasui^ 
taken in consequence b 

nation of Pnneo of Orange. 863 ; dm 
foreign troops Into tho country in spite o 
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Ireutv to tho contrary with uxkited Wal- 
loon rrovincea, 8iJ6 ; lays siege to Ouden- 
arde, tb. ; traits of courage and coolno»s 
evinced by liim dating siege, ib. ; reduct H 
Ninove, 867; unsuccessful.-i attack on 
Locliupi, ib. ; expenses of iiis array, ib. ; 
position at close of autumn 1682— is 
accused of having instigated attempt to 
poison Anjou and Orange at Bruges, 868 ; 
intrigues with Princo of Chiraay, by 
whitm Bruges is rostorod to Philip, 887 ; 
his share in murder of Prince of Orango, 
891; intercedes with Philij) to secure to 
tho heirs of tlte murderer tho reward for* 
the assassination of Prince of Orange, 
897. 

Parma, ifargaret of, nominated Regent of 
Netherlands, 107 ; her descent and early 
education, 116 ; la given in marriage to 
Alexander do Medici, ib. ; married a se- 
cond time, to Ottavio Farncse, 117 ; her 
aversion to her husband, i6. ; remorse at 
Ids reported death, t6. ; her hatred for 
liim changes to passionate fondness, ib. ; 
reasons for her being appointed Regent 
of Netherlands, t6. ; her bigotry, 118; her 
personal appearance and mental charac- 
torlstics, ib. ; stratagem used by her to 
induce the council to ooninly with PidUp's 
roaucst to send troops to France, 182; Ibr- 
biddeu by Philip to convoke tho estates- 
geueral, summons amootingof Kiilghtsof 
the Fleece, i6. ; exerts herself to reconcile 
contending factions, 184; informs Philip 
that tho Prince of Orango is reported to bo 
revolving some groat design, 189 ; rc])orts 
to Pliilip dissensions among seigniors, 
198; despatches Armoutcioa to Spain, 
196; her instructions to him, ib. ; her 
alarm at increasing discontent of nobles, 
ib. ; urges Philip to give satisfaction to 
Netherland nobles, 205 ; her delight at 
having escaped from serntude to Gnui- 
vollo, 212; contumelious treotment of his 
friends, 213 ; her denunciations of Gran- 
voile and his party to the King, and 
secret protestations of friendship to Graii- 
velle himself, ib. ; her intimacy wItJi Ar- 
mentoros, and disgraceful participation in 
his poculatiuns. 217 ; her contemptuous 
treatment of former adlierents of Qran- 
velle, t6. ; her insinuations against Vig- 
lins, 219 ; difficulties of her position, 234 ; 
urges Pliilip to change instructions to 
inquisitors, i6. ; expenses and distress 
caused by her son’s nuptials, 240 ; driven 
to despair by disturbed state of country 
and discontent of the nobles, 249 ; in- 
forms Philip that he must tako up arms 
or make CDUCossions, 262 ; her agitation 
•n tho presentation of Request, 264 , her 
answer to Request, 266 ; reply to second 
a lurcss of confederates. 257, issues tho 
* Moderation, " 201 ; purport of Alodera- 
“<^n, ib. ; issues proclamations to put 
down religious assemblies, 205 ; her rage 
at Iwld language of members of comjiro- 
miso aasemblei^t St Trend, 278 ; indig- 
Wrror at iinago-broaking, 

1 dotermlnea to sock rofugo in Idons. 

; 18 advised by seigniors to remain at 


her post, *6, ; is forced to concede liberty 
of worship where already established, 
286; signs articles of agreement called 
tho ‘’ Accord,” ib. ; announces to Philip 
that if the three poiiitis denumdod by 
Berghcn and Mbntigny bo not granted 
she can no longer restrain rebellion. 288 ; 
letter to Philip on subject of ooncei^tHis 
made to confederates, 290; calumnies 
gainst Orange, Kgniont, Horn, and 
Hongstraaten, 291 ; compact agreed to 
with confederates for pacification of pro- 
vinces, ib . ; begins to assume a tone of 
opon defiance toward malcontents, 296; 
recalls Horn from T umay, 297 ; de- 
spatclics Noircarmes to Tournay to dis- 
arm citizens and suppress the Accord, 
ib. ; Continued treacherous conduct to 
Orange. Horn, and Egmont, 298; in- 
forms the King that a scheme is arranged 
for dividing the country and for mas- 
sacring the pcoplo, 229 ; declares Valen- 
ciennes in a state of siege, and all citi- 
zens rebels, SU8 ; appeals to Orange for 
assistance against proceedings of Brede- 
rodo, .811 ; grants permission to Proteai- 
anta of Amsterdam to proich in the Las- 
tadgo, and immediately afterward with- 
draws the same, 312; refuses to accept re- 
signation of Orango, 813 ; haughty leply 
to Bredcroilc's second request, 814 ; visit s 
Antw'orp after the pacification of Calvinist 
turaiilta, 3 J 0 ; her expressions on theocca- 
sioii, ib. ; her indignatitm at being super- 
seded by Alva, i6. ; her efforts to gain over 
Orange, 328 ; her indignation on arrival of 
Alva, 341 ; conduct subsequent to arrest of 
Egmont and Horn, 319 ; her resignation 
is finally accepted, 369 ; she departs from 
Netherlands, ib. 

Parma, Ottavio Famese, afterwards Duke 
of, married to Margaret, daughter of 
Charles V., 116; accompjinies the Em- 
peror to Barliary, 117. * 

Parties, three jxilitical, in Netherliuids dur- 
ing government of Don John of Austria, 
693. 

Passau, treaty of, affirmed by Granvolle to 
have been secretly revoked by Oliarles V.. 

“Paternoster Jacks,” name given to mal- 
content Walloon party by Calvinists, 769. 

Patriots, position of, after departui-e of 
Alva, 561. 

Paul IV, indignation of, at the truco of 
Vauccllos, 82 ; his ambitious character, 
ib. ; his h.atred of Siiaiilurds. 83; absolves 
King of Fr.mcefi'om keeping faith with 
Spain, 84; make.s peace with Spain, 86. 

Peace, universal dcsii-o for, in NetherUnda, 
after departure of Alva, 697. 

People, degraded condition of, 17; state of, 
at commencement of Regency of Mar- 
garet of Parma, 132; refuse to rtqiair 
dykes if Spanish tioops are not removed, 
141 ; their growing terror of and wrath 
at Inquisition, 233;' cull upon Orange, 
Egmont, and Honi, to come forward as 
their champions, 236 ; dosiiair at repub- 
lication of edicts, and renewed proclama- 
tion of Inquisition, 237; sufferings of 
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and oommencamant of emigration to 
Xngiand, t49. 

Perai, Antonio, confidential eecretary of 
state of Philip It., his betrayal of Don 
Jolm of Anetria, 681; plottiqga with Philip 
agaiiut Don Jolm of AuKtria, and profes- 
slona of friendship to the latter, 680; 
conduct towar<i Escovedo, ib. ; suggcsta 
to Don John the necessity of procuring 
assassination of Prince of Oranu'o, 889. 

Peres, Qonsalo, secretary of Philip IT., 
draws up letter by which the King ri^vdls 
Granvelle, 210. 

Penmne, Interview of Cardinal de Lortain 
and Bishop of Arras at, 90. 

Philip the receives the homage of the 
•tatea of Netherlands, 80; curtails the 
privileges of the states, t6, ; marries 
Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Is.a- 
bella of Castile and Arragon, ib. ; dies at 
Bniges, ib. 

Philip IL, King of Spam and of the Ne- 
therlands, his personal appearance, 54 ; 
his ingratitude to his father. 68 : acces- 
sion to the sovereignty of tho Nether- 
lands, 70 ; his first appearance in Nether- 
lands a.s crown prince, t6. ; his m.arriago 
with Maria of Portugal, t5. ; swears with- 
out reservation to support all tiie consti- 
tutions and privilege of tho provinces, 
ib. ; his maniage with Mary of England, 
71 ; his repulsive manners, 73 ; his tem- 
perament and characteristics, ib.; his 
accomplishments and personal habits, 
76; determines to re-enact the edict of 
1660, 81 ; desires to annihilate provincial 
Independenceof Netherlands, ib. ; qualms 
of conscience, occasioned by hostile posi- 
tion toward the Church, $6 ; his conces- 
sions to Pope Paul IV., tO. ; iuAuces Eng- 
land to declare war agamst France, 
1557, 88; refuses to encamp before St 
Quentin, 04 ; neglects to follow up victory 
of St Quentin by marching on Paris, 90 ; 
causes body of 8t (^entin to be brought 
to his tent, 08 ; disbands his army after 
victory of St Quentin, ib. ; proposes to 
marry daughter of King of France, 105 ; 
recommends the councils of the provinces 
to extirpate all heretics, 109 ; takes 
leave of the estates, ib. ; makes a Re- 

2 ue«t*’ for new supplies, llO ; nominates 
luchess of Parma Regent, ib. ; his rage 
at remonstrance relative to foreign troops 
presented by tiie states-general, 112; bis 
•ubeequent disfdmulatlon, ib. ; issues 
further instructions for persecution of 
heretics, ib. : rebukes William of Orange, 
118; IftBda in Spain after quitting Ne- 
therlands, 114 ; celebrates hfs return by 
an atUo-dO’/f, 116; swears to uphold the 
iMtuisltlon, ib. ; his reasons for appoint- 
ing Mai^ret of Parma Regent of Nether- 
limds, 117 ; carries out measures relative 
to ereation of new bishoprics, without 
oonsulUng Anthony Perronet, 180; di- 
rects from Spain csrimlnal informations 
against individualt in Netherlands, 142 ; 
mb nige at complaints against Gittnrelle, 
attd opposition to Institution of new 
bishops, 147 ; submission to inspirations 


of Granvelle, 140 ; state of hfs exoheqtier, 
i6. ; confirms Instructions of Charles V. 
to Inqiiisitors in Netherlands, 160; his 
characterisation of Inquisition In No- 
tlierlands, 176; urged by Gran voile, de- 
nies the Intention to introdtieo -Spanish 
Inquisition In Netherlands, 180 ; protests, 
to Montigny that he has no intention to 
introduce Kj^nish Inquisition into Ne- 
therlands, and that Gmnvelle waa not 
consulted previously to Introduction of 
new bishoprics, 189 ; requests opinion of 
Alva on letters and remonstrances of 
Ncthcrland nobles, 197 ; orders Margaret 
of Parma to proclaim and enforce decrees 
of Council of Trent in Netherlands, 222; 
endeavours to win Bgmontwhen in Spain, 
227 ; dissimulation with all parties, 281 ; 
suggestions as to new mode of punishing 
heretics, 234 ; instructions to Alva for 
his guidance in interview with Catherine 
do Medici at Bayonne, ib. ; letters U) 
Inquisitors in Netherlands, 230 ; ox- 
I>ro8sefl lii.s di.ssatisfaction at opposition 
of Netherlands to Inquisition, and en- 
joins Regent strictly to carry , out reli- 
gious decree.^, ib . ; applauds decision of 
theologicjil assembly, 236 ; open and 
secret proceedings after arrival of Ber- 
ghen and Montighy in Madrid, 286 ; com- 
munications to the Pope regarding pro- 
tended concessions made to Nctlierland.*', 
288; false promises to visit Netherlands, 
289; declares to Regent his determina- 
tion never to allow states-general to bti 
convened, but desires the people to bo 
deceived on the subject, ib . ; letter ti> 
Egmont expressive of approbation of his 
having taken the new oath, and his 
whole course of conduct, 880 ; letter to 
Margaret of Parma expressive of disap- 
prol»tlon of edict of 24th May 1557, on 
account of its leniency, 334 ; tho veil of 
liypocritical clemency towards Netlier- 
lands Is thrown off, 835 ; Is counselled by 
Ruy Gomez to proceed In person to Ne- 
therlands, it. ; Intentions with which ho 


despatched Alva to Netherlands, 84.1 ; 
his joy at Alv.Vs success in capturin;: 
Netherland nobles, 840; perfidious in- 
stnictions to Eboli regarding his conduct 
to Berghen and Montigny, 351; fssn® 
proclamation concerning tho decree of 
the Holy Office condemning tP death ful 
the inhabitants of the Netherlands, 3fi4 : 
expression of determination to sacrit^'J 
his own flesh, if required by tho Lord, 
402; public answer to Emperor of Oor- 
manjrs intercession in fHvotir of Nether- 
lands and William of Orange, 421 ; 
answer to same, 422; elaborate propara- 
tiona for secret and extraordinary execu- 
tion (rf Montigny, 480; Instructs Alva to 
mi^e known that Montigny has 
natural death, 448; consummate hyp^. 
rl.sy evinced on this occasion, ib. ; f - 
against Queen of England, 464 ; . 

Aava to supply troops « Jrit/j 

against Queen of England 4b6 : /,,,,] 

Duke of Medina Cteli Qov^or-Gc'icj-;; 
of NethorTonds, in lieu of Alva, 
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prlmAndfl depuileA tram Netberland pro. 
TiixceA, eeut to Bi)ain to remonstrate 
against imposition of the new taxes, 
401 ; bis exultation at massacreof lluguo- 
nota,in Franco, 483 } leltora to Alva on 
tbe snbject, 484 ; secret endeavours 
to obVlm ^e imperial crown of Ger- 
many, 628; pledges himself to with- 
draw Spemisb troops from Netherlands, 
and to allow the free exercise of the Re- 
formed religion there, 620 ; bis ministers 
and goveniors mere puppets in liis Lands, 
6;{6 ; dissimulation as regards his in- 
tended policy towards Netherlands, 637 ; 
expenses of Nethorland rebellion, 638; 
anger at death of Iloquesens, 608 ; unde- 
cided policy subsequent to this event, 
609 ; despatches llavr4 to endeavour to 
pacify the country, 620; letters toes tales 
ob Rrabaut, and to state-council, 621 ; 
nlottings with Antonio Peroz to ensnare 
Don John of Austria, 680 ; suggests to 
Don John, through the means of Perea, 
tlie necessity of the assassination of 
Prince of Orange, 682 ; letter to estates- 
gonoral to Netherlands in reply to their 
coitfdnnucations of 24 th August and 8th 
September 1677, 748 ; insists upon neces- 
sity of maiutaliiing the roytU supremacy 
and the Catholic religion on the basis 
adopted by his father, i6. ; issues ban 
agmust Prince of Orange, 834 ; despatches 
Duchess Mamarot of Parma to Nethe|-- 
lauds, 639 ; oners to restore to eldest son 
of Prince of Orange the estates bestowed 
on the relatives of his father’s murderer, 
on condition of hla paying a pension to 
them, 897. 

Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, his opposition 
to marriage of his graud-daughfef, Anna 
of Saxony, with William of Orafigo, 163 ; 
his protest against said marriage, 169. 

Philibert do Bruxelles, his si>cech on the 
Emperor's abdication, 66, 

Pierrepoint, French army assembled at, in 
1657, 88 ; army assembled at, 106. 

Plessis los Tours, convention of, between 
estates'general of Netherlands and Duke 
of Anjou, 832. 

rodesta, chief magistrate of East Friesland, 
elected by provinces, 20. 

Poutus Payen, author of a history of the 
times. 90, in note. 

Portugal, Maria of, first wife of Philip II., 70, 

Portugal, Maria of, wife of Alexander of Par- 
ma, her beauty and accompllshmouts,240. 

Protestants, purity of their lives, 239. 

Haasiughem defeats secretaries at Watre- 
lots, 309. 

liatclifio and Gray, two Englishmen, exo- 
outed on charge of having assassinated 
Don John of Austria, 766. 

Reformation, pro««Ba of, in Netherlands, 
88; attempts to suppress, in Nether- 
lands, 41. 

Ratormed religion triumphant In Holland 
th ^^aros^ * rapid spread throxigh 

Reformers, their increasing boldness and 
religious meetings in the fields, 204; 


their proachers, it). ; sects to wliich they 
principally belonged, 267; commence 
building their first temple outside Tour- 
nay, 290 ; demand permission to preach 
inside the city, id. ; their conduct at Va- 
lenciennes, 307 their conduct at Ant- 
werp after defeat of Tholouse, 817. 

Remonstrance of estates of Brabant on de- 
struction of Antwerp, 644. 

Ronald, Simon, suspected of writing a 
stinging lampoon against Cardinal Gran- 
velle, 17S. 

Ronneberg, Count, brother of Count Hoog- 
straateii, and stadtholdcr of Friesland and 
Drenthe, betrays patriot cause, 824; 
price paid for hia treachery, 825; evil 
iufiuenco of his sister, Cornelia L^ain, 
Baroness Monccau, id. ; his character, 
826; intercepted letters reveai histrea.son 
to Orange, id. ; incidents attending his 
seizure of the city of Groningen for 
Piiuco of Parma, 827; lays scige to 
Steenwyk, 836 ; is obliged to abandon 
the aiegu, S3S; hia subsequent career 
and death, id. 

llcquesoius, Don Louis de, appointed sue- 
ccssor of Alva, arrives in Brussels, 638 ; 
Ilia previous c.aroer, 644 ; instruction.s 
received fx’om Philip on assuming go- 
vernorship of Netherlands, 540; his 
views of JNethcrland affairs on first as- 
suming office, 649; opposite opinions 
held by him and Alva, td. ; scuds two 
fleets, under Romero and Avila, to at- 
tempt to rescue Middclburg, 563 ; parleys 
with mutinous Spanish troops, 564 ; vain 
negotiations with assembly of deputies at 
Brussels, 683 ; various negotiations with 
Orange, i6. ; his ignorauccas to Philip’s real 
wishes and intentions regoiding peace, 
691 ; prmjarations Ibr taking possos.siou of 
isles of Zealand, 698 ; bis financial difficul- 
ties, ICO; unex|)ecteddeMth,607.relros;i>OL'- 
tive vlc■\^8 of his eli.aractor and c.iictr, i5. 

Bequest* proposed to bo presented by 
Margarot of Parma by confederates of 
the Compromise league, 250; Orange’s 
steps with rqgard to it, i6. ; subject of, 
discussed in assembly of notables, 252 ; 

S resell tation of, 254 ; purport of tlds 
ocument, id. ; answer to, 26G. 

Reulx, Count, Governor of Flanders, so- 
licits aid from Pi'ince of Orange against 
mutineers, 629. 

Rhetoric chambers, their liberal tendencies 
and influence on people, 177. 

Richardot, Juan, nephew of the Bishop of 
Arras, his testimony to the incredible 
horrors of the sack of Mechlin. 495. 

Riots of Koformers against Catliolioa, in 

Antwerp, 801 ; in Utrecht, id. 

Rjperda, commander of the garrison of 
Harlem, warns the citizens of the abso- 
lute necessity of making a last effort for 
iVeedom, 603. 

Roda, Jerome de, claims to be solo Gover- 
nor of Netherlands, 622; his unworthy 
treatment of Netherland nobles after 
capture of Antwerp, 643 ; writes letter of 
congratulation to Philip, after capture of 
the city, 644. 
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Rodolph ll., &cci»^lon to the impotlal 
throne, : his sentiments towards 
Netherlands, t6. 

Romero, Julian, supposed to have been 
the officer who urged Egmonl to escape, 
948 ; aisgriu?eful condfict at Naarden, S9. 
Rotteniam, onslaught of Spanish troo|is on, 
after vain attempts to recapture Brill, 
467. 

Ruyter, Hermnndo de, a cattle drover, and 
jvjirtisan of Orange, murders the Gover- 
nor of Loncstiiin. and takes ))OS5eRaion 
of the ca.'stle, 445; blows up the castle, 
446. 

Ryhove, a nobleman of Ghent, ])a.sslon- 
ately attached to Prince of Orange, and 
desirous of forming a free confederation 
of Netherlands, 758 ; seeks an interview 
>vitU Prince of Orange, at Antwerp, to 
propose a revolution in Qiient, 7‘2<J ; 
incidents and result of interview, ib. ; 
returns to Ghent, and urges on the 
people to throw off the Spanish yoke, 
731 ; is placed at tlio head of provi- 
sional government, 732: atrocious pro- 
ceedings against Vischer and IleaKcls. 
775 ; struggles for power with Imbizo, .at 
Ghent. 811. 

R 3 rthoviu 8 , Peter, Poctor of Divinity, 
raises popular commotion by entering 
Into di^utation with reformed preacher, 
270. 

Baint Quentin, city of, strategical Impor- 
tance of its position, 91 ; i.s throuf ened by 
the Duke of Savoy, ib. ; battle of, 1)3 ; as- 
sault and sack of the city, 96. 

Saint WInochsbcrgf, taken by Do Thormce, 
100 . 

Balseda, a Smnlard, and Ra.«5a, an Italian, 
detected la a scheiiie to i>oison Anjou 
and Orange, at instigation of Duke of 
Parma, 868 ; fearful mode of 07:ecution at 
Paris, ib. 

S.arrasln, John, prior of Saint Vaast, his 
real In buying over adherents to royal 
cause, and services in re-establishing the 
royal authority over th# Walloon pro- 
vinces, 7S3 ; purchases effected by him 
among Catholic nobles, T89. 
ftavoy, Emanuel Philibert, Duke of, Regent 
of Netherlands ; his character and early 
career, 79 : takes command of army, 89 ; 
invests fit Quentin, 90; recovers his 
sovereignty, 104 ; promisos to man-y 
Mar^ret. sister of King of Fi-ance, ib. ; 
vcbt^cs estates for indignity offered to 
PhlUp, 894. 

6,ixony, Augustus, Eloctor of, his eager- 
ness for marriage of bis nioce Anna with 
William of Orange. 159. 

Baxony, Anna of, married to WUlInm of 
Omngo, 161 ; her eccontricicy, 693; her 
conduct towards Orange, t6. : tier intern- 
tierance, ib. ; herlettora to Alva, ib. ; her 
InAdelity, 694 ; her solitary confinement, 
ib. ; dmth, ib. 

Scheldt, victory of tho patrifit float over 
the Stianish noet, in tho year 1574, 662 ; 
victory of patriot Admiral Haemsted off 
Antwerp, 565, 


ScHetf, Oaspaf, Baton of Qrobbandohek, 
his position, 203; his venality, <6.; 
htimiiiation of Onuivelle fixed upon by 
nobles at banquet at his house, t6. 
Schoonoven, surrender to merges, 606. 
Schotife and Schepens, chief magistrates 
and aldermen of Flemish cities, ^ow ap. 
pointed, 19. 

Senouwen conquered by the Spaniards. 
601. 

Schwarsburg, Count Gunther de. de- 
spatched to Germany, to sue for tre 
hand of the Princoas Anna of Baxony fet 
William of Orange, 154. 

Schwondi, Laaarus, fHend of Pnneo ol 
Omngo, \irgea King and Regent to take 
means to allay storm gathering In No- 
therland.s. 90*2. 

Sects, rellgionn. in Netherlands, 56; dreal- 
ful |>erHeoution of, ib. 

Seg'-via. con.suUaHona of Spanish council 
lit. on the subject of discontent In Na- 
th erlrtnd^, 288 

Sehvaci-t Ablwy. total dc.structlon of 
Na^i-uu s army near, 397. 

Scss.a. Carlos d.i. burnt as a lieretif J15. 
Sienna coded to Cosmo de Me>lici, 86. • 
Slaves ami serfs in Netherlantls, 17. 

Smith, Christopher, a Carmelite monk, con- 
verted to Protestantism, put to death at 
Antwerp, 220. 

Soldiery, Spanish, become mutinous, 816; 
offer to deliver Harlem Into the bands 
of Orange, 620 ; are appeased by Alva, 
621 ; their peculiar situation and consti- 
tution in Netherlands, 582 : mutiny im- 
mediately after battle of Monk, or Moo- 
kerheyde, 563; seize Antwerp, ib. i 
mutiny settled by treaty with govomor- 
genoral, 665; departure of. from Nether- 
lands, 673. 

Sonnlus, Dr Fmnds, sent on a missioi; to 
lb-mo to represent necessity of Incresso 
of bishoprics in Netherlands, 186. 

Sonoy, Diedrich, appointed by Orange 
IJoutonnnt-Oovornor of North H'dland, 
472 ; written instnictions given to liiui 
by tlie Prince, ib . ; floods tho countp^ to 
save Alkiuii.ar, 624; discovers conspiracy 
among certain inhabitants of Holland to 
favour a Spanish Invasion, 697 ; estab- 
Ihties a kind of blood-councll, and coni- 
mils horrible cruelty on some of tho 
conspirators, ib. 

Sorrento, Archbishop of, his mission in 

Netherlandii, 20.1. 

Spa, mooting of nobles at. to lay tho fouu- 
d.vtiims of tho Ctunjiromiso, 246. 
Stadtholders of provinces, tholr functions 
and i)Cwora. 108, , , i , 

Statistics of life and money expended m 
Notherhinds during the struggle »«' 
liberty, 643. , . 

StooTiWyk, tho key to tlio 
Drontlie, is besieged by Honneberg, 83o . 

assailed witli red hot bulla 
stingless sarciisms, 837 ; P*^tondod wt 
cept^ letter of Orangtv-i*. J 

Sqiain Contput. 838 ; siege fil^andoncd 

by Roiiuoborg, i6. ^ 

fitofl>org, JulMna of, mother of WllH.tm 
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Orange, 120; her ptftty *nd benoflcW 
intluunco on her sons, 121. 

Straaien, Antony van, burgomaster of 
Antwerp, arrested the same day as 
yEgmont and Horn, 848; is executed by 
order of Alva, 406. 

Blrozai/ Marshal, commences campaign in 
Ital^lu 1666, 83 ; bis death, 100. 

Btrycher, Herman, a converted monk, 
addreaaoB an assembly of eight thou- 
sand persons in neighbourhood of Ghent, 
264. 

Swarte, John de, and other persona bumed 
for reading the Bible, 172. 


TaflSn, Nicholas, demands that the com- 
munity of Touriiay shall defray expenses 
of building Protestant temples, 295. 

Taiichelyn, his character and career, 86. 

Teligny, son-in-law of Goligny, shut up in 
tit Quentin, makes an imprudent sortie, 
aud further increases dangers of the 
fortress, 92 ; falls in the encounter, i6. 

Tcrgocs, besieged oy Jerome de’t Zoraert.«:, 
495 jponitiun of tnwn, 16. ; expedition to 
the place, 490 ; defeat of besieging 
army, ib, 

Thomica, Paul do, Governor of Calais. 98 ; 
attacks and takes Dunkirk, lOO ; taken 
prisoner after battle of Qravelinoa, 102. 

Thionville, siege of, 100. 

Tholouse, Marnix de, commands expedition 
•gainst Waloheren, projected by Bredo- 
rode, S15. 

Tiskaen, Hans, iiis execution for heresy by 
order of Regent, 260. 

Tisnacq, engagement at, between mutinous 
Spanish troops and a mass of students, 
burghers, and peasantry, 627. , * 

Titohnann, Peter, inquisitor ln’''Flander8, 
Douay, and Toumay, his character and 
cniolty, 170; remonstrances made by 
cniaens and estates against his mon- 
proceedings, 321 ; prognosticates 
escape of Orange, 860. 

lolerto, Don Ferdinand do, grand prior, na- 
tj^ral son of the Duke of Alva, his friend- 
ship for Egmont^ 846 ; urges l^lgmont to 
escape, 848. 

Torquomada, first gnuid Inquisitor, 165: 
number of Indivlduola burnt olive dur- 
ing his administration, <6. 

Toumay, its liberties destroyed by Charles 
y., 68 ; citizens of, disarmed, 293 ; is be- 
sieged by Alexander of Parma, 851 ; de- 
fended by Frlucoss Of Espilloy, ib. ; capi- 
tulation of. 862. 

Treaty of Union signed between Prince of 
Orange and estates of Holland and 
Zealand on the one side, and other 
of Netherl^ds on thj||||^r, 
0^; groat credit and benefits^^^Hg 

Trent, de^os of Council of, ordero^Ro bo 
enforced in Netherlands, 222; their pro- 
viaion^ ^ L^oop trary to the privileges of 
to their pro- 
^'*^1 »’ opposition of clergy to 

Council of, 281 ; orders to publish Council 


of Trent Edicts and Inquisition througHl 
out Netherlands,^7. * 

Troslong, William de Blois, Seigneur de, 
one of the loaders of Jho Beggars of the 
Bea, his part In capture of Brill, 464. 

Tribaulet, j ester at the court of Charles V. , 64. 

Trond, 8^ assembly of members of Com- 
promiso league at, 270 ; dissolution of aa*^ 
sembly, 273. 

Truchses, Gerard, Archbishop of Cologne, 
seeks refuge with Prince of Orange at 
Delft, 882. 


Uitenhove, a Flemish noble, roasted to 
death by slow fire for having been en- 
gaged in the capture of Brill, 537. 

Union of Brussels, 600 ; tenor, motive, and 
effect af agreement, i6. ; germ of destruc- 
tion contmned in it, 661.- 
Utrocht, foundation of bishopric of, 11 ; 
dty and province of, declared to have 
forfeited all rights and property by oi>- 
position to new system of taxation, 431 ; 
appeal to Philip against Alva, 432; Union 
of, effected by William of Orange, 792; 
object and provisions of Union, il> ; char- 
acterisation of Union, 794. 


Valenciennes, city of, Its origin and situa- 
tion, 307 ; refuses to admit a ^rrisou 
of Spanish morcenarieB, 308 ; Is invested 
by Noircarmes, ih. ; aj^peals to the 
Knights of the Fleece for assistance. 
811 ; terms proposed by Regent, and 
counter propositions to these, S22; as- 
sault and surrender of, 323 ; sufferings of 
citizens, 826. 

Valladolid, first auto-da-ft at, 114. 

Vttloi.s, Margaret of, Queen of Navarre, 
her exceeding beauty aud great talents, 
697 ; her Intrigues in Hainault in favour 
of Duke of AleiiQon, ib . ; her reception at 
Namur by Don Joh(| of Austria, 698. 

Vandonesse, private secretary to Philip 11. 
and secret agent of Orange, informs the 
latter that Alva bos received orders to 
arrest him, 831. 

Vargis, Francis de, rpinir.n os to inlalli- 
bility of Council of Trent. 222. 

Vargas, Juan de, member of the Blood 
Council, his vicious and cruel character, 
855. 

Vaxicollos, truce of, concluded 5th February 
1556; rejoicings caused by, 80. 

Vclleda, a German prophetess, promises 
sneftesa to Claudius CivUis, and gains 
confodoratos for lilm, 8 ; ia bought over 

by the Romans, ib. 

Vonoro and Zimmermonn, exectition of, 
the accomplices of assassin of Prince of 
Orange, 862. 

Verdugo, report of state of aifiilrs In Bry»- 
sehs and Antwerp in cousoquonca of mu- 
tiny of Spanish soldiers, 622. 

Vervins, town of, burned and pillaged by 
Spanish army, under Duke of Savoy, 91. 

Viglius, van Aytta, president of the 
council, his personal appeoranoe, 68; 
his origin, talents, and learning, 118 ; hk 
early career, i6. ; nonunated member of 
council of state and of eonsulta, 119* 
3if 



^ffoufl on aoodunt of supposed partic}pa» 
tioii to composition pf edict of 1550, ib. ; 
hill'’ oigotrj and inCblerance, i6. ; tus 
pttsiUanimity, 179 ; his desire to retire, 
and Philip’s bribes to retain him in office, 
iO. ; his speech to the assembly of Knights 
of the hieoce, convoked In 1562, '183; 
rendered uneasy by uprooting of a mul- 
berry-tree, 184 ; his uneasiness after re- 
call of Granvelle, and contempt with 
which he was treated by the Regent, 
S18 ; his love of lucre, ; accusations 
of Re^nt against him, 219; being at- 
tacked by apoplexy is supersedod by 
Hopper, 224 ; attempts to smooths tho 
troubled waters, 236 ; represeuts neces- 
sity for the King’s presence in ifether- 
lands, 2S9; his obsequiousness to Alva. 
854 ; assists in the choice of members of 
the Blood-CiAincil, 855; his eulogy on 
the prudence and gentleness of Alva, 
859 ; opx>oses Alva’s mew schema of arbi- 
trary taxation in Netherlands, 430 ; his 
endeavours to procure an amnesty, 432 ; 
adopts the cause of tho people in opposi- 
tion to Alva, 461 ; dissentinf statements 
as to his presence in state-council on oc- 
casion of its arrest by the : Seigneur de 
628, in note ; hla death, 687. 

VlUogaa, number of, 48. 

ViPanL da, commanding a division of 
patriot army under Louis of Nassau, is 
defeated first at Roermonde, 878 ; sub- 
sequently at Erkeleus and llalom, ib. ; 
betrays Orange’s designs, ib. 

Titellii Chiappin. his character and extra- 
ordinary obesity, 602 ; his death, tb. 

Vmedsci'.appen, or councillors elected by 
the cities in Netherlands, 20. 

Walchcren, horrid internecine warfare In 
the island of, 471 ; detestable cruelty of 
natives towards Sp^-uai'ds, ib. 

tiTalloon, provinces of,’ Artois, Hainault, 
Lille, ifouay, and Orebies, unite in a 
oeparata league, 1570, 790; conferences 
with deputations from atates-general, ^ 


%r9r^deputBltfK:sent to Prince of Parma 
before Maestricht, 799; flattering recep. 
tion given to deputation, ib. ; fascination 
exercised by Prince on deputation, ib . ; 
px’eliminary Accord signed with I6ing’. 
government, ib . ; provisions of j^;cord, . 
ib . ; effect produced by Accord trrougli , 
out Netherlands on Pnnee of Orange and 
in Franco, 800, 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, and Lord Cob- 
ham, despatched to Netherlands by 
Queen of England to endeavour to effect 
paoilloation between tho estates and the 
Governor, Don John of Austria, 769 ; 
conference with Don John, ib. ; leavo 
Netherlands, having failed in thrir 
mission, t6. 

Willebrock, interview between Orange, Eg- 
mont, and Mansfold at, 828. ' 

Willemjtoon Dirk, an anabaptist, put to 
death under dreadful tortures after an 
admirable act of Christian self-dcvotiox\, 
426. 

Women, condition of, in Netherlands. 48 

Tpres forced to yield to Spanish 
ment, and dead heretics hanged alVl 
living ones killed, 887- 


Zealand, islands of, recovered by patriots, 
647. 

Zoraerts, Jerome van’t, appointed by 
Orange Governor of tho Island of Wai- 
cheron, 470. 

Zierickseo, besieged by Mondragon, 601 ; 
attempts to relieve city, 616 ; surrenders 
on advice of Prince of Orange, 617 ; con- 
ditiofM of surrender, ib. ; mutiny of 
Spanish troops after surrender, t6. 

Zutphen, Anormous cruelties committed 
at, by order ofAlva, 497. 

Zuyder Zee formed by submersion of lands 
along tho VUo, 20 ; naval engagomont in, 
between Count Bossu and Admiral Dirk- 
soon, 635; victory of patriots and cap- 
ture of Snanish Admiral, ih. 
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